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Hk  New  Year's  Caleadar 


BT  HBLUB  M.  COYB 
Whtt  do  rou  think  the  New  Y««r  woald  do^ 
If  Iw  w<M  >  bsiiFht  little  lad  Hks  yov. 
With  cbancea  waiting  00  every  hand 
To  be  Imva  and  loyal,  to  take  a  stand 
Far  ricfat  and  justice  and  a]l  that  com 
lb  tlM  maldnc  of  Imtom  the  whole  world  kmnraT 

WMddbeitoaetbecow?  Would  he  eboot  the  Urd, 
To  km  ita  young  with  their  eties  onheavdT 
Wbald  he  tortmre  the  cat  and  call  it  fun? 
Would  he  trap  the  little  wild  thinsa  that  run 
And  gainbcrf  and  frisk  throusfa  the  foreat  free,— 
Gad*fl  little  ereatarea,— and,  oh.  would  he 
Cbeekrdn  tb»  bona  aa  he  bean  hit  load 
Patiently  over  the  atony  road? 

lie  «var  tte»  daeda  of  love  and  cheer 
That  brins  moat  3oy  to  the  glad  New  Year. 
Then  write  ita  pagea  with  Idndly  deeds, 
Hfanstering  ever  to  othera*  needs. 
The  atone,  the  tm»  and  the  raurderoua  sun 
Hare  never  tropbiee  of  honor  won. 
A  handful  of  stsae  to  the  bendinB  head 
Of  llw  hack  horse  often  bat  poorly  fed; 
iplilni  and  eusar  in  place  of  blows,— 
Vhi  boy  who  ew  thb  kindnasa  showa, 
VB  aaver  eruelly,  wantonly  Idll 
Thalltte  creatures  of  field  and  bilL 


Klwm  a  bright  little  lad  like  you, 

n*  Hew  Year  would  And  me  loyal  and  tram, 

Daoda  of  mercy  vooik  preeioua  an 

la  Aa  New  Year's  mtwrittan  calendar 

Ttann  pomp  and  honor  and  gkry  bon^t 

Br  a  cmd  deed  or  an  imUnd  Aougtat. 

—Our  Dumh  AnimaU. 


Bukroptcy  ia  the  Court  ot  Love 

BY  HILLARD  HALTBIE 

"Bella, "  said  Mr.  Dudley  to  his  daugh- 
ter cm  the   31st  of  December,  handing 


her  a  birthday  present  and  giving  her  a 
kiss,  "don't  you  think  that  a  girl  of  19  is 
old  enou^  to  settle  down  and  take 
some  tiiou^t  for  tiie  future?" 

"I  certainly  do,  papa. " 

"Today  you  begin  a  new  year  in  your 
life,  and  tomorrow  you  begin  a  new  year 
of  the  calendar.  Suppose  you  do  some 
thinking  aa  to  your  actions  during  the 
past  few  years,  make  up  your  mind  as 
to  what  is  necessary  in  your  case  uid 
form  such  resolutions  as  may  seem  essoi- 
tial  to  your  future  happiness. " 

"Tell  me  what  you  tfaink  necessary. " 

"The  main  tiling  I  have  in  mind  Is 
this:  The  most  important  event  in  a 
woman's  life— so  I  consider  it— is  her 
marriage— that  is,  if  she  is  to  be  a  wife. 
I  have  noticed  in  you  an  unfortunate  pro- 
pensity to  regard  those  things  which  are 
preliminaries— in  this  country,  where 
people  usually  marry  for  love— to  the 
union  of  a  man  and  woman,  with  the  con- 
sequent rearing  of  a  family,  very  much 
as  you  would  consider  a  game  of  tennia 

'*rhi8,  my  daughter,  is  all  wrong. 
Love  is  nearer  akin  to  divinity  than  any 
other  part  of  our  nature.  It  is  serious- 
very  serious.  I,  your  mother,  your 
brothers  and  sisters,  we  who  form  a 
group  BO  closely  cemented,  are  held  to- 
gether by  this  one  element  in  the  cwmpo- 
sition  of  life- love." 

"Oh,  papa,  how  beautifully  you  talk!" 

A  shadow  passed  over  the  father's 
face,  realizing  from  this  remark  that  he 
had  not  produced  Uj^y  jpgpg^sejPCJ^^^^- 
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sired  He  was  turning  away  disap- 
pointed when  hia  daughter  caught  his 
hand. 

"Really,  papa,  explain  what  you  mean, 
and  I  will  do  what  you  wish  me  to  do. " 

"Well,  then,  to  come  down  to  plain 
language,  stop  flirting." 

"Oh,  l^t's  what  you  are  driving  atl" 

"Yes.  Tomorrow  morning  when  you 
wake  up  refreshed  after  a  good  sleep 
think  over  your  treatment  of  worthy  and 
worthless  yotmg  men,  which  is  based 
merely  on  your  fancy,  and  make  a  resolu- 
tion that  if  you  have  any  encouragement 
to  bestow  upon  any  one  of  them  it  will  be 
given  to  some  one  who  should  you  marry 
him— and  you  are  now  at  a  marri^ieable 
ag«— will  make  you  a  worthy  husband, 
one  you  can  be  proud  of  before  the 
world." 

Bella  sat  musing. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts, "  said  her 
father. 

'1  was  thinking  that  tomorrow  morn- 
ing will  be  a  better  ■  time  to  make  such 
resohitiima  than  now. " 

"Why  so?" 

"Well,  tonight  I  go  to  the  Seymours  to 
see  the  old  year  out  and  the  new 
year  in." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  resolu- 
tions?" 

"Why,  Jimmy  Halliday  will  be  there, 
and  yesterday,  just  because  I  accepted  a 
rose  from  Tom  Erskine,  he  passed  me  on 
the  street,  pretending  he  cUdn't  see  roe. " 

"WeU?" 

**Why,  papa,  you  don't  think  I'm  going 
to  stand  that,  do  you?" 

"Do  you  care  especially  for  Halli- 
day?" 

"Care  for  himl  Of  course  not" 

"Then  why  should  you  trouble  yourself 
about  him?" 

•■Oh,  papa,  how  stupid  you  are!  You 
don't  understand  such  things  at  all.  I 
will  give  Jimmy  tonight  as  good  as  he  has 
given  me.  Tomorrow  morning  I  will 
make  your  resolutions"— 

"My  resolutions!" 

"I  mean  that  I  will  reform  as  you 
desire.*' 

Her  father,  who  adored  her,  gave  her 
another  kiss  and  left  her,  feeling  that 
his  words  had  been  without  effect  Not 


so  Bella.  She  had  really  been  impressed, 
but  not  for  such  general  reasons  as  had 
been  mentioned  by  her  father. 

Far  down  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart 
was  a  soft  spot  into  which  a  certain  quiet, 
reserved  young  man,  Edward  Corwin  by 
name,  had  settled  himself  without  asking 
ber  permission.  She  had  treated  him  m 
acccnrdance  with  her  usual  methods,  with 
the  result  Uiat  he  had  locked  himself  up— 
to  speak  figuratively— and  all  her  efforts 
to  get  at  him  had  signally  failed. 

Miss  Dudley  passed  the  evening  of  the 
Slst  of  December  at  Seymours',  danced 
the  cotillion  with  Tom  Erskine,  failed  to 
favor  Jimmy  Halliday,  smiled  on  Elliott 
Tracks  and  sat  out  a  figure  with  Fred 
Swords,  when  she  made  up  a  spat  with 
him,  throwing  him  into  ecstasies.  Then 
when  all  were  assembled  about  a  round 
table  feasting  the  new  year  in,  she  ex- 
changed bonbons  with  Bob  Sparkles,  re- 
viving a  hope  that  had  nearly  died  out 
As  for  Edward  Corwin,  he  was  not 
present 

On  New  Year's  morning  Bella  awoke 
and  looking  at  a  tiny  clock  on  a  bracket, 
saw  that  it  was  11  o'clock.  Then  she 
remembered  her  New  Year's  resolu- 
tions, and  a  troubled  expression  passed 
over  her  young  face.  New  Year's 
morning  was  not  so  good  a  time  for 
reform  as  she  had  supposed.  A  flower 
Ucy  on  a  table  tiiat  she  had  accepted 
graciously  firom  Ersldne,  and  she 
had  agreed  to  go  out  with  him  for 
a  ride  at  S  in  the  afternoon.  Halliday 
had  been  brought  to  his  senses— so  she 
considered  it— and  had  received  permis- 
sion to  call  at  4  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  humble  apology.  Sparkles  was 
due  in  the  evening  to  say  something  very 
particular,  but  since  Swords  was  also 
expected  she  did  not  how  he  would 
have  an  opportunity. 

Bella  was  very  much  ashamed  of  her- 
self. It  was  easy  for  her  to  make  reso- 
lutions, but  how  was  she  to  keep  them? 
Keeping  resolutions  is  largely  dependent 
upon  freedom  from  temptation.  But 
she  had  provided  temptations  that  would 
beset  her  all  the  afternoon  and  evenii^ 
of  New  Year's  day.  To  make  matters 
worse,  she  remembered  ^eral  ..otl^er 
engageroente  shePhl^d^^dfe^tt^^^g 
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men  the  day  before  the  evening  spent 
with  the  Seymours. 

The  word  bankruptcy  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  pertain  to  financial  matters. 
Nevertheless  there  are  a  great  many 
kinds  of  bankruptcy.  There  is  social 
bankruptcy,  where  one  is  swamped  witii 
invitatimis;  there  is  bankruptcy  in  one 
having  assumed  more  duties  than  he  can 
attend  to.  '  Miss  Dudley's  bankruptcy 
was  that  she  had  permitted  too  many 
young  men  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
possibility  for  each  of  winning  her.  It 
occurred  to  her  that  the  first  resolution 
she  should  make  was  to  apply  for  a  dis- 
charge in  the  court  of  love.  After  such 
discharge  she  mi^t  make  her  resolutions 
not  to  become  further  involved. 

Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  her.  She 
would  simply  "fail."  She  had  heard  of 
merchants  failing,  which  she  understood 
to  mean  that  they  simply  lay  down  and  let 
the  throng  of  creditors  pour  oyer  them. 
She  would  cut  all  her  engi^ments— 
every  one  of  tiiem. 

But  how  escape  them?  Flight  occurred 
to  her— ignominious  flight  But  flight 
alfMie  was  repugnant  to  her  nature.  Then 
she  considered  keeping  her  appointment 
with  one  of  her  suitors.  No;  that 
wouldn't  do  at  all.  Next  came  an  idea 
of  making  a  brand  new  engagement 
She  lay  for  some  time  turning  this  last 
proposition  over  in  her  mind,  then  made 
one  fundamental  resolution  upon  wluch 
a  saperstmcture  of  good  intent  should 
be  based. 

It  was  12  o'clock  noon  on  New  Year's 
day.  Edward  Corwin,  lawyer,  had  been 
spending  the  morning  in  his  room  at 
home  over  an  intricate  case  that  he  was 
obliged  to  work  out  and  was  thinking 
about  luncheon  when  there  came  a  ring 
at  the  telephone. 

'ICr.  Corwin?"  came  a  woman's  voice. 

"Yes,  I  am  Corwin.   Who  is  it?" 

"Bella  Dudley." 

"Oh.  Miss  Dudleyl  Hf^^  New  Year!" 
"Same  to  you." 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  after  which 
Miss  Dudley  proceeded:  "This  is  a  fine, 
sunshiny  day.  I  suppose  you  are  free 
on  a  holid^r?  It  seems  a  pity  to  stay  in 
the  house  with  nothing  to  do.  I  wish 
they  would  revive  calling. " 


"I  am  disengaged  for  the  afternoon. " 

"How  would  you  like  to  drive  me  in 
the  runabout?" 

"Very  much.  But  I  am  surprised  that 
you  have  no  engagement  for  the  day." 

"If  I  told  you  that  I  have  a  lot  of 
them  and  propose  to  break  them  all  for 
you,  you  wouldn't  believe  me. " 

"And  if  you  told  me  you  had  had  no 
opportuni^  to  make  them  I  wouldn't  be- 
lieve you." 

"True.  Therefore  never  mind  my 
engagements.  Come  at  3  o'clock  and 
we'll  have  a  spin." 

"I'll  be  with  you,  most  assuredly. " 

"One moment,  please." 

"A  dozen,  if  youlik&" 

"I  would  prefer  to  dine  somewhere. 
Suppose  we  go  to  Summerset  and  dine 
at  the  Antlers.  That  would  suit  me  if 
it  will  not  be  too  cold  for  you  coming 
back  at  ni^t  Summerset  is  thirty 
miles,  you  know." 

"I'll  stand  the  cold." 

"Very  well  Summerset  it  is,  with 
dinner  at  the  Antlers,  3  o'clock.  We'll 
go  round  by  Tumeraville. " 

•That  will  be  fine.  Goodby." 

"Goodby." 

"Bella, "  said  Mr.  Dudley  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  January,  "didn't  you 
find  it  cold  riding  last  night? ' ' 

"  We  had  plenty  of  robes. " 

"What  time  did  you  get  home?" 

"About  10  o'clock. " 

"Several  young  men  called  in  the 
afternoon,"  said  Mrs.  Dudley,  "and  two 
in  the  evening.  They  all  seemed  disap- 
pointed in  not  finding  you. ' ' 

"Did  they,  mamma?  Hease  pour  my 
coffee." 

When  the  family  rose  from  the  break- 
fast table  Belhi  told  her  father  that  she 
had  something  to  say  to  him  and,  taking 
his  hand,  affectionately  led  him  Into  the 
library. 

"Papa, "  she  said,  "I've  reformed" 
"How  long  will  the  reformation  last " 
*  'Always.   I 'm  »gaged ' ' 
"Engaged?" 
"Yes,  engaged." 
"For  how  Umg?" 

"Forever."  r^^r^n\r> 

"Towhom?"  DigitizedbyV^OOglC 
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"Bit.  Corwin." 

Hie  father  embraced  her. 

"Do  you  believe  the  ragagement  will 
stick?"  asked  Bella. 

"Yes,"  said  the  father. 

"Why  this  man  more  than  the  others?" 

"The  others  were  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry.  This  is  Mr.  Corwin.  But  how 
did  you  figure  it  oat  so  quickly,  sweet- 
heart?" 

"I  concluded  to  go  into  bankruptcy  in 
the  court  of  love.  But,  realizing  that  I 
would  get  in  the  same  fix  again,  I  con- 
cluded to  marry  the  man  I  really  want 
and  remove  temptation. " 

However,  that  had  the  same  result  as 
bankruptcy,  for  marriage  gives  a  clear- 
ance for  all  outstanding  love  debits. 


A  New  Year's  Prescriptioa 

BY  SARAH  BAXTER 

"Good  morning,  Jim. " 

"How  are  you,  Tom?" 

Tom  Gooding  looked  uncomfortable. 
He  had  come  into  his  friend  Tom  Olcott's 
law  office  far  a  purpose,  but  he  seemed  to 
have  difficulty  in  annoimcing  it. 

"Jim,  I  want  you  to  get  me  a  divorce, " 
he  said  at  last 

"What!" 

"A  divorce.  Edith  and  I  can't  get  on 
together  any  longer. " 

"Whose  fault  is  it?"  asked  Jim. 

"Whose  fault  is  it?  Why,  it  certainly 
im't  mine.  The  truth  is,  Edith  is  contin- 
ually making  moimtains  out  of  molehills. ' ' 

The  lawyer  looked  grave  and  said: 

"The  smaller  affairs  of  life  are  more  in 
keeping  with  a  woman's  nature  than  a 
man's.  How  do  you  know  that  you're 
not  making  molehills  out  of  mountains?" 

•*What  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  it's  quite  likely  that  you  have 
very  important  faults  that  you  do  not 
consider  at  all  Perhaps  you  are  uncon- 
scioiis  of  them,  and  yet  they  may  be 
breaking  up  your  home.  Now,  this  is  a 
good  time  to  remedy  them.  The  new 
year  is  at  hand,  when  we  all  expect  to 
take  a  fresh  start  New  Year's  resolu- 
tions are  in  order.  I  will  give  you  a  rule 
of  actiim  for  the  next  twelve  months,  and 
if  you  adhere  to  it  you  won*t  want  me  to 
secure  a  divorce  for  you. " 


"What  is  it?" 

Instead  of  replying,  the  lawyer  wrote 
something  on  a  bit  of  paper,  put  it  in  an 
envelope,  sealed  it  and  wrote  on  it  "To 
be  opened  New  Year's  morning."  Then 
he  handed  it  to  Gooding. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Gooding  ap- 
peared at  the  law  office.  She  did  not 
know  of  her  husband's  appearance  there 
the  dajF  before,  and  Olcott  did  not  men- 
tion it 

"Jim,"  she  said,  "it's  all  up  between 
Tom  and  me.  I  want  you  to  get  me  a 
divorce." 

"Is  there  any  special  accxisation  you 
have  to  make  against  Tom?" 

"Only  that  he  rubs  me  the  wrong  way 
all  the  time." 

Olcott  looked  up  at  the  ceiling. 

"How  kmg  will  it  take  to  separate  us?" 
she  asked. 

"No  time  at  all.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
not  to  go  back  to  the  house. " 

"I  mean  legally." 

"Oh!   You  wish  to  marry  again?' 

"No  such  thing.  Why  do  you  say 
that?" 

"Because  I  see  no  other  advantage  in 
your  case  in  a  legal  separation.  Do  you 
still  love  your  husband?" 

"Of  course  I  do!   It's  on  his"— 

"Never  mind  his  faults.  Would  you 
prefer  to  keep  your  home  as  it  is  if  you 
could  get  on  together?" 

"Certainly, " 

"Edith,"  said  the  lawyer  after  a  pause, 
"tomorrow  will  begin  the  new  year.  I 
will  give  you  a  rule  for  yoxu*  guidance, 
and  if  you  will  follow  it  I  guarantee  that 
you  won't  need  a  divorce." 

"What  is  it?" 

Olcott  wrote  a  few  words  on  a  bit  of 
paper  and,  after  sealing  and  addressing 
it  as  he  had  in  the  case  of  her  husband, 
handed  it  to  her,  saying: 

"Take  that,  and,  as  the  doctors  say 
when  they  give  you  a  prescription,  if  it 
doesn't  cure  you  let  me  know  and  I'll 
begin  divorce  proceedings. " 

New  Year's  morning  was  pleasant,  and 
after  breakfast  Tom  Gooding  said  to  his 
wife: 

"Sweetheart,  dwi't  you  think,  this 
being  a  holiday,  we'd  better^  m^e  tmne 
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"The  very  thing.  Holidays  are  best 
itilized.  To  sit  around  at  home  doing 
nothing  is  depressing. " 

So  they  arranged  for  an  outing. 

The  next  day  when  the  husband  was 
about  to  go  to  business  his  wife  asked 
him  if  he  would  go  to  a  dry  goods  storey 
six  blocks  out  of  his  way»  and  buy  her  a 
spool  of  thread  of  a  certain  hue.  He 
bristled  up,  but  suddenly  surprised  her  by 
very  affably  agreeing  to  oblige  her.  But 
he  was  too  late.  With  a  kiss  she  said 
that  she  had  no  business  to  trouble  him 
with  such  small  matters  when  he  had  so 
many  big  ones  on  his  mind.  She  was 
going  to  the  lapping  district  anyway 
and  would  attend  to  the  matter  herself. 

These  are  samples  of  many  such  in- 
stances by  which  petty  quarrels  were 
avoided,  and  every  day  ^owed  an  im- 
provement in  the  couple's  domestic  rela- 
tions. Often  when  they  bristled  at  some 
fancied  cause  for  dispute  one  or  the  other 
would  suddenly  stop  as  if  having  remem- 
bered something  and  swing  around  like  a 
weathercock  from  the  bitter  north  to  the 
balmy  south.  Scarcely  a  month  passed 
before  one  day  Mrs.  Gooding  put  her  arm 
about  her  husband's  neck  and  said: 

"Tom,  I've  a  confession  to  make." 

"What  is  it,  sweetheart?" 

"Last  December  I  gave  up  trying  to 
Uve  with  you  and  went  to  Jim  Olcott  for 
a  divorce.  He  wrote  me  a  prescripticn. 
I  began  to  practice  It  on  New  Year's  d^. 
It  has  diown  me  that  our  troubles  were 
all  my  fault" 

"What  was  the  prescription?"  asked 
the  husband,  opening  his  eyes  very  wide. 

"  'Look  within  yourself. '  " 

Tom  Gooding's  only  reply  was  a  hug 
and  kisses.  Not  a  ward  about  having  re- 
coved  the  same  prescription  himself. 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  dum  that 
man  is  Uie  nobler  animal 


Katrina's  Choice 

BY  F.  A.  HITCHEL 

While  some  workmen  were  recently 
tearing  down  a  building  in  Mulberry 
stz«et»  New  York,  they  came  upon  a 
small  space  that  had  been  bricked  up 
for  a  long  while,  containing  a  desk  of 
H  pattam  used  a  hundred  years  ago. 


The  desk  was  empty  except  for  some 
manuscript  which  had  been  locked  in 
one  of  its  drawers  and  evidently  for- 
gotten or  left  unnoticed  when  tiie  desk 
was  cleared  of  its  contents  and  put 
away.  The  And  was  sent  to  the  cus- 
to^an  of  the  Historical  Society,  who  cm 
inspecting  the  manuscript  and  seeing 
the  name  attached  to  it— Diedrich 
Knickerbocker— opened  his  eyes  very 
wide. 

Be  it  remembered  that  this  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker  during  the  first  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  appeared  at  a 
hostelry  in  Mulberry  street,  New  York, 
called  the  Independent  Cdumbian  Hotel, 
whm  he  wrote  a  history  of  New  York 
which  was  afterwards  edited  by  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and  having  been  published 
attained  a  wide  circulation.  Upon  ex- 
amining the  manuscript  referred  to,  the 
custodian  of  the  Historical  Society  was 
surprised  and  delighted  to  find  tiiat  it 
recounted  an  Incident  that  occurred  in 
tile  city  of  New  Amsterdam  (afterwards 
New  Yoric)  during  the  administration  of 
the  old  Dutch  governor,  Petrus  Stuy- 
vesant,  the  incident  having  taken  place 
on  the  1st  of  January,  a  day  given  over 
by  the  New  Amsterdamers  to  making 
visits  and  the  consumption  of  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  Schiedam  schnapps. 

Mr.  Knickerbocker  left  the  Inde- 
pendent Gohimbian  Hotel  one  day  and 
never  returned,  nor  was  be  heard  of 
afterwards.  The  custodian  who  received 
the  desk  and  the  manuscript  believes 
that  the  building  being  torn  down  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  hotel,  and  after 
Mr.  Knickerbocker's  departure  the  desk 
was  put  away  in  a  closet,  which  was 
afterwards  bricked  up;  also  that  the 
autiwr  undoubtedly  left  the  manuscript 
in  the  drawer. 

The  following  Is  a  verbatim  copy  of 
the  original  It  must  have  been  written 
when  the  author  was  a  young  man: 

My  cousin  Katrina  Gansevoort  is  a 
comely  girl,  and  if  I  say  it,  who  should 
not  say  it  Still  I  afRrm  that  she  is  a 
comely  girl.  She  Is  four  feet  ten  inches 
high,  and  her  waist  measure  is  ample. 
When  she  is  dressed  for  a  dance  on  the 
Bowling  Green,  her  hair  j)Ut  back  from 
her  forehead  aii^%ib4ii\^l|%^-^and 
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covered  by  a  quilted  cap;  when  she  has 
donned  a  dozen  striped  linsey  woolsey 
pettico&ts,  which,  falling  only  to  a  little 
below  the  knee,  show  plainly  her  well 
turned  ankle,  and  her  well  shod  feet 
ornamented  by  large  silver  buckles,  then 
I  say  Katrina  is  well  calculated  to  ravish 
the  hearts  of  us  gallant  young  Dutch- 
men. 

And  this  is  exactly  what  Katrina  has 
d<me.  If  anything  more  is  needed  to 
attract  us  it  is  her  fortune,  which  con- 
sists of  a  room  full  of  petticoats  and 
twenty  dozen  stockings— for  be  it  known 
that  we  have  no  such  fortunes  in  gold 
coin  in  New  Amsterdam,  as  our  people 
have  in  Holland.  But  it  is  rather 
Katrina's  beauty  that  attracts  us  than 
her  stock  of  petticoats  and  stockings. 

Notwithstanding  her  plentiful  dowry, 
her  mother,  desiring  that  Katrina 
should  marry  well,  has  formed  a  resolu- 
tiod  to  marry  her  to  Olaf  Van  Vrankin, 
an  old  man  and  baldheaded,  but  with  a 
fortune  of  some  200  pelts. 

Katrina,  whose  lovely  disposition 
shows  itself  in  her  countenance,  has 
refused  to  marry  Olaf  Van  Vrankin, 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  the 
pelts  he  possessed,  but  has  given  her 
heart  to  three  young  men,  but  little  older 
than  herself.  That  is  to  say,  these  men 
are  preferred  to  all  the  others.  But 
Katrina  will  not  decide  among  them. 
Whether  it  is  that  she  can  not  make  up 
her  mind  wiach  she  likes  best  or  whether 
she  enjoys  better  being  courted  by  the 
three,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out, 
though  I  have  often  asked  her.  Since 
she  is  my  favorite  cousin  and  has  no 
secrets  from  me  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  with  woman's  perversity  in  such 
matters  her  principal  object  is  to 
torture  her  suitors. 

Guristmas  has  passed,  and  our  women 
are  preparing  for  New  Year's  day. 
They  are  making  a  gn^at  ado  about 
cleaning  the  best  room  in  which  to  re- 
ceive their  visitors,  but  what  for  I  can- 
not conjecture,  for  it  is  cleaned  regu- 
larly once  a  week  and  between  times 
is  locked  so  tight  that  no  dirt  could 
possibly  get  into  it  Last  evening  I 
spent  at  my  aunt's,  and  she  remmded 
Katrina  that  she  had  promised  to  give 


a  decision  before  the  end  of  the  year 
as  to  whether  she  would  marry  Olaf 
Van  Vrankin  or  not.  But  there  seemed 
to  be  no  use  in  Katrina's  coming  to  a 
decision,  for  her  mother  declared  that  if 
she  did  not  consent  to  marry  Olif  she 
would  lock  her  in  her  room  till  she  did. 

Katrina  b^ged  her  mother  to  let  her 
off  till  the  first  day  of  the  year  instead 
of  the  Slat  of  December,  and  her  mother 
consented.  I  was  sorry  for  my  poor 
cousin.  But  what  could  I  do?  I  would 
gladly  marry  her  myself,  but  I  have  not 
200  pelts,  as  Olaf  has,  nor  can  I  match 
Katrina's  fortune.  When  I  left  my 
aunt's  at  9  o'clock  to  go  to  bed  Katrina 
followed  me  to  the  door  and  seemed  very 
despondent 

**l  wish  you  to  help  me,  Diedrich,"  she 
said. 

"How  can  I  help  you?" 

"I  have  a  plan.  I  shall  tell  mother 
that  I  will  marry  Olaf  if  he  will  come 
for  my  decision  when  the  clock  strikes 
12  on  New  Year's  day.  If  he  does  not 
then  arrive  for  my  answer  I  will  many 
the  man  who  makes  the  first  call  after 
12  o'clock.  Mother  is  getting  wran  out 
with  trying  to  get  me  to  marry  the  man 
of  her  choice  and  will  gladly  consent  to 
this  condition,  since  all  she  has  to  do  is 
to  send  him  word  to  make  his  call  exactly 
at  12." 

"Then  it  is  all  settled?" 

"I  wish  you  to  delay  Olaf." 

"I  see." 

"But  I  wish  a  certain  person  to  be  the 
next  man  to  call. ' ' 

"Who  would  have  believed,  Katrina, 
that  one  with  such  mild  blue  eyes  and 
hair  like  the  flax  in  the  rope  walk  would 
be  capable  of  a  scheme?  Whom  do  you 
wish  to  call  first  after  the  noon  hour?" 

"There  is  Peter  De  Witt " 

"Oh!  He  is  your  choice?" 

"He  will  attempt  to  call  immediately 
after  12,  but  I  wish  you  to  delay  him 
too." 

"But  I  do  not  understand  why"— 
"Then  there  is  Hans  Kieft" 
"So  it  is  he  you  will  marry?" 
"He  must  not  come  either." 
"Not  he,  either?  Are  you  to  leave 
your  choice  to  chance?"    ^  i 
"After  you  hfR^ti^eytheye^Qg^ln  a 
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way  to  be  late  in  callins^  come  and  stand 
hy  the  door  till  the  dock  strikes  twelve. 
Then  come  in,  and  you  will  see  the  man 
I  will  marry. " 

"Oh,  Katrina!  You  are  going  to  let 
him  in  at  the  back  door. " 

"Never  mind  what  I  am  going  to  di^ 
but  act  as  I  tell  you,  and  I  warn  you 
that  if  yoa  let  Olaf  or  Peter  or  Hans 
come  here  before  12  o'clock  you  will 
regret  it" 

"But  how  about  William  Van  Schoon- 
hoven?  He  has  been  one  of  your  favor- 
ites." 

"Never  mind  about  William  Van 
Schoonhoven.  I  will  take  care  of  him 
myself." 

"At  last  the  secret  is  out  William  is 
the  man  of  your  choice. ' ' 

I  said  this  very  despondently,  because, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  my  cousin  marrying  any  one 
except  myself,  and  I,  being  too  poor  to 
marry  her,  must  see  her  wedded  to  this 
William  Van  Schoonhoven,  whom,  now  I 
came  to  think  of  it,  I  hated  more  than 
■n  the  others. 

It  is  New  Year's  night  This  day  has 
been  an  eventful  one.  I  arose  early, 
for  I  had  much  to  do.  I  must  keep  three 
mea  from  calling  on  Katrina  until  after 
tiie  noon  hour.  Yesterday  I  saw  each 
one  accepting  Olaf,  to  see  whom  did  not 
accord  with  the  plan  I  had  laid,  tellmg 
Peter  and  Hans  that  Katrina  had  agreed 
to  please  her  mother  by  being  betrothed 
to  Olaf  Van  Vrankin  provided  he  called 
the  next  day  at  12  to  ask  her  to  marry 
him;  that  I  was  commissioned  by  my 
cousin  to  delay  him  and  that  Katrina 
would  marry  the  man  who  would  make 
tiie  first  call  after  12  noon.  I  also  told 
each  of  these  two  men  I  was  to  arrange 
that  he  should  be  the  first  man  to  c^l 
after  12. 

These  lovers  were  as  radiant  as  I  was 
downcast  and  each  agreed  to  be  guided 
by  me.  I  told  Peter  to  meet  me  on  tiie 
shore  under  the  guns  of  the  battery  at 
10  o'dock  in  the  morning,  and  Hans  was 
to  meet  me  at  the  tavern  facing  Bowling 
Green  at  11.  When  I  met  Peter  I  put 
him  aboard  a  sloop,  telling  him  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  keep  away  till 


nearly  12  o'clock.  But  I  told  the  skipper 
to  keep  him  out  till  1,  and  I  would  pay 
him  for  the  job. 

Hans  I  met  at  the  tavern,  and  we  sat 
down  together  to  a  glass  of  schnapps. 
While  he  was  not  looking  I  dropped  a 
powder  into  his  glass,  and  he  was  soon 
asleep.  Telling  tiie  landlord  to  put  him 
to  bed  and  I  would  pay  the  reckoning,  I 
went  off  to  find  Olaf.  He  was  sitting  on 
a  fence,  watcliing  the  clock,  the  hands  of 
which  stood  at  half -past  10.  Telling  him 
that  I  had  a  message  for  him  from  my 
aimt  I  persuaded  him  to  follow  me. 
At  ten  minutes  to  11 1  stood  with  him  on 
the  edge  of  one  of  the  slips  of  the  East 
River.  He  was  much  trouUed  lest  he  be 
late  for  the  appointment;  bat  did  not 
dare  to  leave  me,  believing  that  some 
change  in  the  conditions  of  the  betrothal 
had  come  and  my  aunt  had  sent  me  to 
inform  him  of  them.  I  beat  about  the 
bush  without  saying  anything  definite 
till  I  knew  that  there  was  barely  time 
for  him  to  keep  the  appointment  then 
pushed  him  off  into  the  water. 

I  had  done  all  t^  for  my  counn,  be- 
cause in  an  evil  hour  I  had  promised  her, 
and  qow  that  it  was  done  I  had  a  mind 
to  go  home.  But  I  had  not  yet  done 
all  that  I  agreed  to  do.  I  was  to  go  to 
the  house  immediately  after  12  o'clock. 
I  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  for  it  would  only 
be  to  witness  the  happiness  of  William 
Van  Schoonhoven.  After  a  Uttie  hesita- 
tion I  turned  my  steps  to  my  aunt's  and 
arrived  soon  after  noon. 

I  found  Katrina  and  her  mother  in  the 
best  room.  When  my  aunt  saw  me  she 
looked  very  terrible. 

"St  Nicholas  be  with  you,"  I  said, 
"on  this  fine  New  Year's  day. " 

My  aunt  without  reply,  flounced  out 
of  the  room.  Katrina's  face  was  un- 
intelUgible. 

"Where  is  your  betrothed?"  I  asked. 

"You  have  done  as  you  promised?" 
she  replied. 

'•Yes,  I  have;  but  I  do  not  see  the 
successful  suitor.   Where  la  het" 

She  turned  me  to  a  mirror  in  which 
I  saw  myself,  and  Katrina  looking  over 
my  shoulder.  There  was  no  smile  on  her 
face,  no  spark  in  her  eye.  (Sh&wasJ^ 
same  Dutch  girl  sh^i^i]#d3^*b^ 
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"Well."  I  said,  "whatdoes  it  mean?" 

Notwithstanding  my  ability  to  discern 
hiddoi  tiiinga^  I  did  not  understand  till 
Katrina  placed  her  lip6  so  near  mine  that 
nature  told  me  what  to  do.  I  kissed  her, 
and  gradually  it  got  into  my  head  that 
after  all  I  was  the  first  caller  after  12 
o'clock,  and  consequently  Katrina's 
choice. 

So  hi^)py  were  we  tlut  we  did  not 
immediately  consider  that,  though  we 
now  understood  each  other,  we  were 
still  opposed  by  Katrina's  motiier,  and 
I  was  not  in  an  enviable  position  with 
reference  to  the  suitors  whom  I  had 
delayed.  Frau  Gansevoort  left  us,  nurs- 
ing her  wrath,  vowing  vengeance  upon 
me  and  to  place  Katrina  where  she  would 
be  safe  from  me. 

But  Katrina,  who  notwithstanding  her 
innocent  blue  eyes  and  the  two  child- 
like braids  of  flaxen  h^  that  hung 
down  her  back  was  by  no  means  stupid, 
suddenly  reminded  me  of  the  anger  in 
which  we  stood. 

'There  is  no  hope  for  us,"  she  said, 
"but  to  go  to  tiie  domhiie  and  be  mar- 
ried. Go  awqr  and  hide  yourself  &om 
those  you  have  misled  lest  they  attack 
you  all  together.  But  come  tonight  with 
a  rope  when  all  are  in  bed.  Throw  it 
around  the  chimney  on  the  west  gable 
where  my  room  is  and  let  down  the  rope 
through  the  chimney  for  me.  Pull  me  up, 
and  we  will  go  together  to  the  dominie. " 

All  were  in  bed  by  9  o'clock,  and  at 
10  I  went  to  Katrina's  home  and  did 
as  she  had  instructed  me.  I  had  diffi- 
cully  in  pulling  her  up,  and,  though  the 
chimney  was  large,  ^e  nearly  filled  it 
up.  Before  11  o'  the  dock  the  dominie 
married  us. 

Now  that  we  were  wedded  Frau  Gan- 
sevoort could  do  nothing  but  forgive  her 
daughter.  And  as  for  the  men  I  out- 
witted, they  congratulated  me,  all  except 
Olaf  Van  Vrankin,  whom  I  had  given 
a  ducking.  He  did  not  attack  me,  but 
he  never  spoke  to  me  afterwards. 

There  was  an  indorsement  made  many 
years  later  on  the  manuscript  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Knickerbocker  and  a  state- 
ment of  her  husband's  grief;  also  an 
intimation  that  it  drove  him  teom  place 
to  place;  that  he  had  tried  every  way  to 


occupy  his  mind,  but  had  found  only  one 
literary  work  that  was  capable  of  driv- 
ing away  his  bereavement  and  that  tmly 
temporarily. 

A  New  Year  Resolntloa 

BY  HABY  E.  WILKINS 

My  brother  Lemuel  married  MehitaUe 
Pierce  when  he  was  quite  along  in  years. 
Nobody  thou^t  he'd  ever  get  married 
at  all,  any  more'n  my  brother  Reubn 
an'  Silas.  The  three  had  lived  together 
and  kept  bachelor's  hall  ever  since  our 
mother  died  I  was  married  and  away 
from  home  long  before  she  died.  I  didn't 
know  how  they  would  get  along  at  first, 
but  all  of  the  boys  had  been  used  to  help- 
in'  ma  a  good  deal,  and  they  were  r«U 
handy,  and  when  I  asked  if  they  wasn't 
goin'  to  have  a  housekeeper,  they 
wouldn't  hear  to  it.  They  s«d  they 
wasn't  goin*  to  have  no  strange  woman 
round  in  ma's  place,  nohow.  So  Silas 
he  took  hold  and  did  the  washin'  and 
ironin',  and  Reuben  did  the  sweepin', 
and  Lemuel,  he  was  Uie  youngest,  next 
to  me,  did  the  cookin'.  He  could  cook  a 
dinner  equal  to  any  woman,  and  his  pies 
beat  mine.  Hy  husband  said  aot  and 
I  had  to  g^ve  in  they  did. 

Well,  they  seemed  to  get  along  so 
nice,  and  none  of  'em  had  ever  seemed 
to  think  much  about  the  girls,  not  even 
when  they  Was  boys,  that  I  must  say 
I  was  astonished  when  Lemuel  he  up 
and  got  married  to  Mehitable  Pierce. 
She  was  a  little  along  in  years,  tiK^ 
rattier  more  so  than  XiCmuel,  and  a  dread- 
ful smart  piece.  She  was  good  lookin' 
and  she  had  property,  but  she  was  dread- 
ful smart  and  up  an'  comin'.  I  could 
never  see  how  Lemuel  ever  got  courage 
to  ask  her  to  have  him,,  he  was  always  a 
kind  of  mild  spoken  little  fellow.  Reuben 
he  declared  he  didn't  He  vowed  that 
HeUtable  asked  him  herself.  He  said 
he  knew  it  for  a  fact,  and  he  said  it  mth 
tears  rollin'  down  his  cheeks.  Reuben 
was  the  oldest  and  he'd  always  been 
terrible  fond  of  Lemuel.  'That  poor 
boy  would  never  have  got  in  such  a 
if  that  woman  hadn't  up  an'  asked  him, 
an*  he  didn't  have  spunk  eneu^  torsay 
no,"  said  Reuben,[^liti:sViP«l]^^gwl 
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HeUtable  had  a  nice  house  of  her  own 
that  her  fa.tkter  left  her,  all  fumisbed  and 
ererything,  so  of  course  Lemuel  he  went 
to  live  with  her,  and  Mehitable's  house 
was  pretty  near  where  I  lived,  so  I  could 
see  everything'  that  was  goin'  on.  It 
m'n't  very  long  before  I  said  to  Hannah 
Hatae,  my  husband's  old  maid  sister  that 
Ims  with  UB  and  teaches  school,  that  I 
believed  Lemuel  was  henpecked,  thou^ 
I  hadn't  anythin*  against  Hehltable. 

"I  don't  see  what  else  anybody  that 
married  Mehitable  Pierce  would  expect, " 
said  Hannah.  She  spoke  real  sharp  for 
her.  I've  always  kind  of  wondered  if 
Hannah  would  have  had  Ijemuel  if  he'd 
asked  her.  "Well,"  said  I.  "I  hope  poor 
Lemuel  will  be  happy.  He's  always 
ben  such  a  good,  mild,  willin*  boy  that 
it  does  seem  a  pity  for  him  to  be  rode 
over  roughshod,  and  have  all  the  wiU  he 
ever  did  have  trodden  into  the  dust " 

"Well,  that  is  what  will  happen,  or  I'll 
miss  my  guess, "  said  Hannah  Morse. 
For  a  long  while  I  thought  she  was  right 
It  was  really  pitiful  to  see  Lemuel  He 
didn't  have  no  more  liberty  nor  will  of 
his  own  than  a  five-year-old  boy,  and  not 
so  much.  Mehitable  wouldn't  let  him  do 
this  and  that,  and  if  there  was  anythin' 
he  wanted  to  do  she  was  set  against  it, 
and  he'd  always  ^ve  right  in.  Many's 
the  time  Lemuel  has  run  over  to  my  house, 
and  his  wife  come  racing  to  the  fence  and 
screamed  after  him  to  crane  home,  and 
he'd  start  up  as  scared  as  he  cotdd  be. 
And  many's  the  time  I've  been  in  there, 
and  be  started  to  go  out,  and  ^*d  tell 
him  to  set  down,  and  he's  set  without  a 
murmur. 

Mehitable  she  Iwught  all  his  clothes, 
an'  she  f  av<»?ed  long-tailed  coats,  and  he 
brin'  such  a  short  man  never  looked  well 
in  'em,  and  she  wouldn't  let  him  have 
store  shirts  and  collars,  but  made  them 
herself,  and  she  didn't  have  very  good 
patterns,  she  used  her  father's  old  ones, 
and  he  wasn't  no  such  built  man  as  Lem- 
uel, and  I  know  he  suffered  everything, 
botit  in  hispride  an'  his  feelin's.  Lem- 
uel b^^  to  look  real  downtrod.  He 
didn't  seem  like  half  such  a  man  as  be 
did,  and  the  queerest  thing  about  it  was: 
Mehitable  didn't  'pear  to  like  the  work 
nf  her  own  hands,  so  to  speak. 


One  df^  die  talked  to  me  about  it  '*! 
dunno  what  'tis,"  sidd  she,  **but  Lemud 
he  don't  seem  to  have  no  go  ahead  and  no 
ambition  and  no  will  of  his  own.  He  tries 
to  please  me,  but  it  don't  seem  as  if  be 
had  grit  enough  even  for  that.  Some- 
times I  think  he  ain't  well,  but  I  dunno 
what  ails  him.  I've  bera  real  careful  of 
him.  He's  wtm  thick  flannels,  and  he's 
had  wholesome  victuals;  I  ain't  never 
let  him  have  pie." 

"Lemuel  was  always  dreadful  fond  of 
pie,"  said  I.  I  felt  kind  of  sorry,  for  I 
remembered  how  fond  poor  Lemuel  had 
always  been  of  mother's  pies,  and  what 
good  ones  he  used  to  make  himself. 

'1  know  it,"  said  Mehitable.  "He 
wanted  to  make  some  himself,  when  we 
were  first  married,  but  I  vetoed  that  I 
wasn't  goin'  to  have  a  man  messin'  round 
makin  pies,  and  I  wasn't  goin'  to  have 
him  eatin'  of  'em  after  they  were  made. 
Pies  ain't  good  for  him.  But  I  declare  I 
dunno  what  does  make  him  act  so  kind  of 
spiritless.  I  told  him  today  I  thought  he'd 
better  make  a  resolution  for  the  new ' 
year  and  stick  to  it,  and  see  if  it  wouldn't 
put  some  spunk  into  him. ' ' 

Pretty  soon  she  went  home.  I  could 
see  she  was  real  kind  of  troubled.  She 
always  did  think  a  good  deal  of  Lemuel 
in  spite  of  everything. 

The  next  day  was  New  Year's,  and  in 
the  aftmioon  Mehitable  came  in  again. 
She  didn't  have  her  sewin'  as  she  gen- 
erally did,  she  was  a  very  industrious 
woman.  She  jest  sat  down  and  begun 
twisting  the  fringe  of  her  shawl  as  if  she 
was  real  nervous.  Her  face  was  puck- 
ered up,  too.  "I  dunno  what  to  make  of 
Lemuel,"  said  she,  finally. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  said  I, 
kind  of  scared. 

"He  says  he's  made  a  resolution  for  the 
New  Year,"  said  she,  "and  that  he's 
goin'  to  keep  it." 

"Well,  what  is  it, "  said  I. 

"I  dunno,"  said  she. 

"Well,  if  it's  a  good  one,  you  don't 
care,  do  you?"  said  I,  "and  it  couldn't 
be  anythin'  but  a  good  one  if  my  brother 
made  It" 

"I  dunno  what  it  is, "  said  she. 

"Won't  he  tell?"  i 

"No,  he  won't  fiakiasPev  ^QiQgi^ 
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out  of  him  about  it  He  don't  act  like 
himself." 

Well,  I  must  say  I  never  saw  such  a 
change  as  come  over  Mehitable  and  Lem- 
uel after  that  He  wouldn't  tell  what  his 
resolution  was,  and  she  couldn't  make 
him,  though  she  almost  went  down  on 
her  knees.  It  began  to  seem  as  if  she  was 
fairly  changin'  characters  with  Lemuel, 
though  she  had  a  spell  o'  bein'  herself 
more'n  ever  at  first,  tryin'  to  fwce  him 
to  tell  what  that  resolution  was.  Then 
she  give  that  up,  and  she  never  asked 
him  where  he  was  goin',  an'  he 
could  come  in  my  house  an'  sit  jest  as 
long  as  he  wanted  to,  and  she  bought  him 
a  short-tailed  coat  and  some  store  col- 
lars and  shirts,  and  he  looked  like  an- 
other man.  He  got  to  stay  in'  down  to 
the  store  ni^ts,  an'  talkin'  politics  with 
the  other  men  real  loud  I  heard  him 
myself  one  ni^t,  and  I  couldn't  believe 
it  was  LehraeL 

Well,  Lemuel  he  never  gave  in,  and  he 
never  told  till  the  next  New  Year's  day, 
when  he'd  said  he  would.  He'd  said  all 
along  that  he'd  tell  her  then.  I'dgotmost 
as  curious  as  Mehitable  myself  by  that 
time,  and  New  Year's  momin*  I  run  over 
real  early-they  wasn't  through  break- 
fast I  knew  the  minute  I  saw  them  that 
he  hadn't  told.  He  said  he  wouldn't  till 
he  was  throu^  his  breakfast  He  was 
most  through— was  finishing  up  with  a 
big  piece  of  mince  pie,  and  he'd  made  it 
himself,  too.  When  he'd  swallowed  the 
last  mouthful,  he  looked  up  and  he 
laughed,  real  pleasant  and  sweet,  and 
yet  with  more  manliness  than  I'd  ever 
seen  in  him. 

"S'pose  you  want  to  know  what  that 
New  Year's  resolution  was? ' '  said 
Lemuel. 

'  'I  guess  I  can  stand  it  a  while  longer,  * ' 
said  Mehitable.  Now  the  time  had  come 
she  didn't  want  to  act  too  eager,  but  I 
showed  out  jest  what  I  felt. 

"For  the  land  sake,  Lemuel  Babbit, 
what  was  it?"  said  I. 

Lemuel  he  laughed  again.  "Well,  it 
wasn't  much  of  anythin', "  he  said  in  his 
gentle  drawlin'  way.  "I  didn't  make  no 
resolution,  really." 

"What,  Lemuel  Babbit!"  cried  Mehit- 
able. 


"No,"  said  he;  "I  couldn't  think  of 
none  to  make,  so  I  made  a  resolution  not 
to  tell  that  I  hadn't  made  any. " 

The  Interfermce  of  Kitty 

BY  JOSIAH  T.  NEWCOHB 
Copyright  by-  Frank  A.  UunMy  Co. 
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The  galleries  were  packed  to  suffoca- 
tion. The  k>bby  and  even  the  senate 
floor  were  crowded  A  sharp  fight  was 
expected  over  the  merger  bill,  notwith- 
standing the  confidence  of  the  head  of 
the  promoting  syndicate,  who  arrived  the 
night  before  and  established  headquar- 
ters in  a  nearby  hotel,  and  of  Colonel 
Moulton,  the  chairman  of  the  state  com- 
mittee.  who  kept  the  run  of  things  from 
his  office  on  the  second  floor  of  the  capi- 
toL  Both  believed  they  had  the  situation 
well  in  hand  until  they  heard  about  Kit- 
tinger.  Then  they  talked  with  each 
other  over  well-guarded  telephones,  and 
Moulton  sent  for  the  senator. 

Neither  the  first  nor  a  second  message 
brought  him.  The  chairman  put  on  his 
hat  and  walked  to  the  governor's  room. 

"We  are  beaten.  I  suppose  you 
know,"  Moulton  said  without  preface,  as 
he  sat  down. 

"Kittinger  has  been  here,"  answered 
the  governor. 

"What  excuse  did  he  give?" 

"I  did  not  hear  him  give  any. " 

"Didn't  you  discuss  the  bill  with  him? 
Didn't  you  ask  him  what  is  the  matter 
with  him?" 

**No." 

"Then  I'd  like  to  know  what  did  you 
talk  about?" 

"He  did  most  of  the  talking.  I  told 
him  that  he  was  foolish  not  to  see  you. " 

"He  isn't  coming,  then?" 

"No.    He  said  he  wouldn't " 

"George,  do  you  know  what  this  means 
to  us?"  the  colonel  demanded. 

"I  know  what  you  think  it  means. " 

"Yes,  and  I'm  right  It  means  that 
you  lose  the  United  States  senatorship 
and  that  we  go  out  of  business.  That's 
what  it  means. " 

The  governor  swung  around  in  his  chair 
wearily. 

"I  suppose  you  didn't  come- here  iaat 
to  tell  me  that  agaiiP,i9fti|^  Sak'^'^X^^ 
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"No^  I  didn't,  I  did  not  know  that  you 
had  tem  Kittinger.  Anyway,  it  does 
not  matter.  Send  for  him  now,  and  ask 
him  to  vote  for  the  merger. ' ' 

The  governor  walked  to  the  window 
and  looked  out  across  the  long  stretch  of 
dull  brown  lawn. 

"I  guess  I'll  keep  out  of  it,  Fred,"  he 
answered  presently  without  turning 
•round. 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  a  girl 
of  twenty  stood  on  the  threshold.  She 
held  her  long  riding  skirt  in  her  hand. 

"Joe  said  it  was  important  and  that 
I  mustn't  interrupt,  but  father  promised 
to  go  riding  with  me  this  morning  as 
soon  as  he  finished  his  mail  You  will 
fcvgive  me,  won't  you?" 

II 

A  little  later,  when  the  merger  bill 
was  reached  on  the  senate  calendar,  the 
majori^  leader  blandly  asked  that  Uie 
measure  be  laid  aside  for  the  present. 
Nobody  objected,  and  the  disappointed 
crowd  filed  grumblingly  out  of  the  gal- 
leries. Though  they  did  not  xmderstand 
the  delay,  few  believed  that  the  merger 
was  really  beaten.  This  was  the  outside 
view.  On  the  inside  Colonel  Moulton, 
Sanderson,  head  of  tiie  promoting  syndi- 
cate, the  governor,  and  two  or  three 
otiM9!^  knew  that  without  Kittinger's 
vote  there  was  a  tie.  If  he  voted  no  the 
W  was  lost 

"Well,  find  out  what  he  wants, " 
growled  Sanderson  when  the  situation 
was  explained  to  him 

But  nobody  cared  to  undertake  the 
task.  Kittinger  did  not  imderstand  the 
game,  they  felt;  and,  besides,  he  mi^t 
be  against  the  bill  on  principle.  They 
had  heard  of  such  things, 

"Can*t  you  call  it  up  when  Kittinger 
is  absent?"   su^ested  Sanderson. 

They  considered  this,  but  not  hope- 
fully. The  lieutenant  governor  could  be 
depended  upon  for  the  casting  vote,  but 
Kittinger  was  never  absent 

III 

Within  half  an  hour  after  her  return 
from  the  ride  with  her  father  Kitty 
Millard  knew  that  in  respect  to  tiie 
nni^bill  die  had  unwittingly  put  her 
dainty  little  foot  into  it    Such  details  of 


the  situatiwi  as  she  failed  to  get  from 
her  father  sbe  skillfully  extxwsted  from 
Colonel  Moulton.  She  took  at  face  value 
all  that  the  colonel  said  about  the  bearing 
of  the  merger  bill  on  her  father's  politi- 
cal fortunes.  This  is  the  reason  why  she 
marched  into  Moulton's  office  the  next 
morning  and  offered  her  services  to  help 
pass  the  bill 

"I'm  afraid,  though,"  she  admitted, 
"that  I  can't  do  much  with  father.  He 
has  made  up  his  mind  not  to  interfere. 
He  told  me  that" 

"I  don't  just  see.  then"  —  began 
Moulton. 

"No,  I  know  you  don't"  answered 
Miss  Millard,  "thou^  you  are  an  old 
dear.  I'm  going  to  capture  your  senator 
for  you.   I 've  made  up  my  mind. ' ' 

"Do  you  know  him?" 

"Just  I've  met  him  at  dinner  once 
or  twice.  How  much  time  do  you  give 
me?" 

Moulton  was  ready  to  catch  at  straws, 
which  accounts  for  his  answering  seri- 
ously. 

"If  we  cannot  pass  the  bill  by  this  time 
next  month  we  never  can, "  he  said. 
"Very  well,"  said  Hiss  Millard. 

"I  wish  you  luck, "  said  the  colonel. 

Kittinger  was  young,  and  at  first  things 
went  swimmingly.  He  was  assigned  to 
take  her  into  dinner  an  evening  or  two 
after  the  temporary  defeat  of  the  merger 
biU. 

Among  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  those 
who  were  crowned  with  Kitty's  royal 
f avOT  was  a  license  to  ride  vrith  her  in 
the  mornings. 

Sbe  was  unconventional  as  to  grooms. 
On  the  morning  Kittinger  rode  with  her, 
for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  since-  their 
more  intimate  acquaintance  began,  they 
went  alone. 

It  was  mad  riding  from  the  beginning. 
Kitty  intended  that  it  should  be.  It  is 
useless  to  excuse  or  extenuate  her  con- 
duet  Any  defense  would  fall  below  the 
documentary  evidence  of  her  guilt  in 
the  form  of  a  scribbled  note  to  Colonel 
Moulton  dispatched  the  night  before. 
It  said: 

"Call  up  your  bill  early  tomorrow.  He 
will  be  absent  part  of  the  aesMon.„  „  _i  „ 
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The  start  was  early,  and  they  were  a 
good  distance  from  town  when  Kitty  saw 
the  young  senator  look  at  his  wateh.  As 
he  shut  it  with  a  determined  soap  the 
horse  that  Kitty  rode  gave  an  unexpected 
jump,  and  the  bridle  broke.  The  sinrited 
black  went  into  the  air,  then  sped  wildly 
down  the  road,  headed  from  town.  Kitty 
cast  a  wild,  appealing  glance  behind  her, 
with  a  pitiful  little  cry,  and  clung  to 
the  saddle. 

For  perhaps  a  mile  Kittinger  was  un- 
able to  overtake  them.  Then  came  an 
accident  which  could  not  have  been 
planned,  however  dark  a  view  is  taken 
of  Kitty's  conduct  A  team,  dragging 
a  long  timber  wagon,  occupied  nearly 
all  of  the  narrow  highway.  The  black 
swerved  suddenly,  and  Kitty  landed  in  a 
heap  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

Kittinger  had  forgotten  the  senate,  the 
merger  bill,  his  puUic  duties,  everything 
except  Kitty's  danger.  He  ran  to  her 
and  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and  he  was 
conscious  of  a -great  thrill  of  joy  and 
relief,  for  she  opened  her  eyes  and  spoke. 

"I'm  not  hurt  in  the  least, "  she  said. 
But  when  she  tried  to  stand  on  her  feet 
she  promptly  sank  back  into  Kittinger's 
arms  and  fainted  dead  away. 

IV 

Kittinger  reached  the  senate  chamber 
an  hour  after  the  merger  bill  had  been 
called  up  and  passed.  Extras  were  al- 
ready in  the  street  announcing  it 

Kittinger  was  furious.  He  rose  to  a 
questitm  of  personal  privilege  and  de- 
nounced Hie  proceeding  as  a  dastardly 
trick.  The  leader  of  the  majority,  in 
reply,  declared  that  he  was  surprised 
and  grieved  at  the  unwarranted  charge. 
He  disliked,  however,  to  impute  malice 
to  any  one,  and  therefore  he  would  put 
it  down  to  the  you^  and  inexperience 
of  the  senator.  Kittinger,  unconvinced, 
marched  out  of  the  chamber  and  down 
to  the  office  of  Colonel  Houlton.  That 
genial  gentleman,  however,  was  not 
present  to  listen  to  his  denunciation.  The 
room  was  empty,  but  Kittinger's  eye  took 
in  at  a  single  glance  a  scrap  of  paper 
carelessly  left  lying  on  the  chairman's 
desk.  It  was  Kitty's  note  to  Moulton, 
and  the  single  glance  told  Kittinger  its 
contents. 


He  knew  the  handwriting.    He  knew 
the  signature.    He  rushed  out  of  the 
room  with  feelings  hard  to  describe. 
V 

For  three  days  an  impatient  young 
woman  with  a  plaster  cast  on  her  ankle 
sat  up  in  bed  at  frequent  intervals  to 
look  at  cards  which  came  with  deluges  of 
flowers  and  fruits  and  dainty  trifles,  only 
to  fling  Uiem  a«de  and  sink  bade  again 
to  her  {ullowE^  wholly  nntotlsfled. 

When  the  doctor  announced  her  re- 
covery from  the  shock  and  permitted 
her  to  be  dressed  it  was  a  penitent  and 
remorseful  Kitty  who  wrote  a  pitiful 
little  note  to  Senator  Kittinger.  She  said 
that  she  had  a  confession  to  make  and 
would  he  please  come  to  her  and  listen 
to  it;  after  which  he  alone  should  decide 
what  was  to  be  done. 

Senator  Kittinger  came  His  indig- 
nation lasted  until  he  reached  the  room 
where  she  awaited  him,  propped  up 
with  pillows.  She  was  quite  pale,  and 
she  extended  a  wan  little  hand  to  him 
timidly,  for  she  was  not  sure  that  he 
would  take  it 

He  did  take  it,  and  on  the  instant 
all  his  anger  died  out;  ftx  he  saw  again 
the  great  black  horse  with  bridle  dang- 
ling, thundering  down  the  hij^way 
and  after  a  huddled  little  figure  lying 
by  the  roadway  and  not  stirring  for 
what  seemed  an  eternity  until  he  lifted 
it  in  his  arms. 

And  so  he  held  the  small  hand  tightly 
and  went  down  on  one  knee  beside  her, 
and  Uie  only  words  of  reproach  which  he 
spoke  were: 

"Kitty,  Kitty,  how  could  you?  It 
was  terrible!  You  might  have  killed 
yourself!" 

"Wait!"  she  said.  "You  do  not  know 
how  bad  I  am— how  wicked!" 

"Yes,  I  do, "  he  mumbled  through  the 
small  fingers.   But  she  did  not  heed 

"You  think  that  I  was  reckless.  That 
was  nothing— nothing.  I  did  not  mean 
to  fall  off  and  be  hurt,  but  I  broke  the 
bridle  on  purpose.  I  planned  the  runa- 
way. I  intended  to  keep  you  from 
getting  back  in  time.  I  did  it  deliber- 
ately." 

"I  know  all  about  it"  •*taid  Kittinger. 
Kitty  looked  puaa^ci  by  LjOOglC 
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"You— kissed  me— after  you  knew?" 
she  inquired  mmderingly. 

He  kissed  ber  again  to  convince  her, 

A  few  minutes  later  Governor  Millard 
himself  came  in.  Kittinfi^  was  still 
half  kneeling  beude  the  low  chair,  and 
there  were  explanations. 

IVesently,  vben  Kittinger  was  taking 
his  departure  tiie  governor  caHed  him 
baek. 

"By  the  way,  senator,"  he  said,  "I 
have  a  piece  of  news  which  may  inter- 
est you." 

"Yee?"flaid  Kittinger. 

"I  have  just  vetoed  the  merger  bill, " 
said  the  governor. 


Who  Captured  Him 

BY  JOHN  Y.  LARKED 

When  the  great  European  war  broke 
out  Arthur  Eggleston,  a  young  Ameri- 
can reporter,  anxious  to  make  his  way 
in  the  world,  full  of  the  vigor  of  youth 
and  not  averse  to  adventure,  saw  his 
opportunity.  He  took  the  first  steamer 
for  Londcm  that  sailed  and  in  due  time 
arrived  at  that  city. 

Crossing  the  Channel  with  a  contingent 
of  Britiah  troops,  he  landed  at  Ostend 
during  that  period  when  the  German 
forces  were  hammering  at  the  forts  of 
Liege  and  the  French  and  Briti^  forces 
were  gathering  to  resist  the  bivasion 
into  France.  He  applied  for  permismon 
to  attach  himself  to  the  British  head- 
qnartn^  but  was  refusi^  oi  the  gromid 
that  no  new^taper  correspmidents  would 
be  allowed  to  accompany  the  army.  At 
the  French  headquarters  he  received  the 
same  response  to  his  application. 

Eg^eston,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic 
ocean  and  the  British  channel  to  report 
the  big  fight,  determined  to  follow  in  the 
adlies'  rear,  hang  about  their  flanks^ 
anything  except  get  in  their  way,  and 
report  what  he  could  gather.  He  found 
himself  at  Lille  when  the  allied  armies 
had  began  their  retreat,  but  before  they 
had  reached  that  city.  He  also  found 
the  "General  Safety,"  a  detective  force 
naed  to  htmt  down  and  eradicate  spies. 
Whm  (me  is  hunting  t<xe  any  particular 
thing  tbe  identity  of  vidcb  is  doubtfat 
be  is  very  apt  to  find  it   With  a  lot  of 


spy  hunters  in  the  field  a  scarecrow  set 
up  to  keep  the  crows  away  from  the  corn 
is  not  safe. 

Eggleston  was  walking  in  Lille  one 
day  when  a  file  of  French  soldiers  tmder 
the  command  of  a  lieutenant  came  down 
the  street,  stopi^ng  persons  here  and 
there.  The  American  did  not  dream  of 
danger  and,  wbai  they  reached  him  and 
the  officer  demanded  to  know  who  he 
was^  n^iere  he  bad  come  fmm  and  where 
he  was  gomg,  told  him  that  he  was  a 
newspaper  correspondent  looking  for 
news.  The  officer,  not  being  satisfied 
with  this,  informed  him  that  he  must 
take  bim  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
General  Safety. 

Eggleston  was  conducted  to  a  build- 
ing in  a  room  of  which  an  officer,  sit- 
ting behind  a  desk,  regarded  him  om- 
inously. The  Frenchman  began  asking 
him  questions  in  French,  and  Eggles- 
ton understood  most  of  them,  answer- 
ing without  hesitation,  but  when  his 
questioner  branched  into  German  the 
American  showed  plainly  that  he  did  not 
understand.  It  did  not  at  mice  occur 
to  him  that  the  man  suspected  him  of 
being  a  German  spy  and  was  trying  to 
catch  him.  Presently  Eggleston  be- 
thought himself  of  his  passport  and  pro- 
duced it.  This  established  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  American,  and  he  was  thereafter 
treated  with  great  consideration. 

Eggleston  ^nt  some  time  in  UUe 
without  being  permitted  to  go  near  the 
armies.  One  day  he  was  walking  along 
a  residence  street  when  be  beard  a 
feminine  voice  say  in  French: 

"Monsieur,  have  you  any  news  of  the 
armies?  Will  they  come  this  way?  We 
are  all  packed  ready  to  move. " 

Turning,  he  saw  a  pretty  girl  leaning 
out  of  a  window.  He  bad  studied  the 
French  languid  at  school  and  bad 
picked  up  a  Frenchman  on  the  way 
across  the  Atlantic,  with  whom  he  had 
talked  incessantly  in  order  to  gather 
enough  French  to  enable  him  to  get  on 
in  France.  So  he  replied  as  best  he 
could  that  he  was  profoundly  ignorant 
of  what  was  going  on  at  the  front;  he 
was  trying  to  get  there,  but  thus  far 
had  been  unsucceasfal.  ^oticingi  that 
his  French  was'^M'lhb^Qp^^rt 
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asked  him  if  he  were  not  Elnglish.  No; 
he  was  an  American.  The  English  were 
very  popular  since  they  had  come  to  as- 
sist the  Frmch,  but  before  that  Ameri- 
cans were  the  best  liked.  An  elderly 
lady  came  to  the  window,  anxiously 
asked  for  news  and  gave  Eggleston  an 
invitation  to  come  in.  He  accepted  it 
A  glass  of  wine  was  brought  out,  and 
the  three  sat  dlscusshig  the  probabilities 
of  the  family  having  to  leave  their  home 
and  cart  their  belongings  across  eowitry 
to  the  coast,  as  the  Belgians  were  doing. 

And  ao  it  happened  that  Eggleston, 
instead  of  writing  up  the  thunder  of 
guns,  the  explosion  of  shells,  the  rattle 
of  rifles,  the  groans  of  the  wounded, 
spent  several  days  dallying  with  a  pretty 
girl,  at  the  md  of  which  time,  since  he 
did  not  go  to  the  guns,  the  guns  came 
to  him,  and  while  they  were  yet  hi  the 
distance  he  helped  his  friends,  the  Le- 
g^ires,  to  remove  their  effects—  or  a  small 
portion  of  them— to  a  cart  he  secured 
for  them  and  saw  them  on  their  way  to 
the  southward,  after  which  he  began  to 
do  some  work  as  a  war  correspondent 

Eggleston,  keeping  as  near  the  retreat- 
mg  French  and  Ekii^ish  lines  as  he  dare^ 
preceded  their  retreat  toward  die  capitaL 
When  the  tide  turned  he  was  on  the 
allies'  left  flank,  and  one  day  after  wit- 
nessing some  very  hard  fighting  went  into 
a  town  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Oise  to  write  up  copy  and  send  it  by 
courier  to  the  coast  to  be  forwarded. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  writing  room 
of  the  only  hotel  in  the  place  vrbea  a 
man  came  in  and,  bending  over  him, 
began  to  peruse  what  he  was  writing. 

"Are  you  a  censor?"  asked  E^leston, 
looking  up  with  a  scowl. 

"I  am  an  oflicer  of  the  General  Safe^ 
corps,  monsieur.    Who  are  you?" 

"I  am  an  American  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, writing  an  account  of  today's 
battle  and  in  a  hurry. " 

"English?" 

"No;  American." 

"I  would  like  to  see  your  passport, 
monsieur." 

Eggleston  tooK  his  passport  from  his 
pocket,  threw  it  on  the  table  and  went 
on  writing.  The  man  picked  it  up, 
opened  it,  read  it  and  compared  the  per- 


sonal description  with  the  correspondent 

"Eyes  blue,  hair  light  The  Germans 
all  have  bhie  eyes  and  li{^t  hair. " 

"Germans?  What  do  you  mean?  Don't 
you  see  that  the  passport  reads,  'A 
citizen  of  the  United  States?'  " 

"Monsieur,  you  may  as  well  own  up 
first  as  last   You  are  a  German  spy. " 

Eggleston  pushed  back  his  chidr  and 
stared  at  the  man. 

"German  spy!  Why,  my  dear  fellow, 
I  am  an  American.  Can't  you  read 
English?" 

"The  passport  has  been  stolen.  The 
Germans  took  it  from  an  American.  You 
need  not  try  to  deceive  me.  We  have 
received  a  warning." 

"What  warning?" 

"A  German  who  has  lived  in  England, 
who  speaks  English  like  a  native,  who 
looks  like  an  Englishman,  armed  with 
the  American's  passport,  is  within  our 
lines  for  information.  We  have  received 
orders  to  look  out  for  him  and  if  we  take 
him  to  shoot  him  at  once.    Come. " 

Eggleston  paled.  He  was  aware  that 
the  keen  scent  of  spy  hunters  was  lead- 
ing the  detectives  to  make  short  work 
of  suspicious  persMis  and  suppoaed  be 
was  to  be  taken  out  to  be  shot. 

"But,  monsieur,  I  was  in  Lille  a  few 
days  ago,  where  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  those  connected  with  the  General 
Safety.    They  will  vouch  for  me. " 

"Ah,  but  Uiey  are  not  here, "  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

"And  I  must  suffer  as  a  spy  because 
those  who  are  able  to  identify  me  are 
not  here?" 

"That  is  one  of  the  hardships  of  war. 
We  can  take  no  risks.  Besides,  those 
men  in  Lille  may  have  been  deceived 
in  you." 

"When  did  the  Germans  capture  the 
passport  you  have  referred  to?" 
"Yesterday." 

"I  met  the  General  Safety  detectives 
last  week." 

At  this  moment  another  man  came 
into  the  room  and  looked  at  Eggleston 
as  a  hound  would  look  at  a  hare  in  which 
he  was  about  to  set  his  teeth.  The  two 
Frenchmen  talked  together  in  a  low 
voice.  Eggleston  thoughtJt  better^  not 
to  seem  much  trou^li^Gd>ouiiQ£>  filler 
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and,  taking  up  cme  of  the  eheeta  before 
him  pretended  to  read.  A  third  man  was 
called  into  the  room,  who  having  been 
instructed,  approached  the  American  and 
said  to  him  in  German: 

"If  you  will  confess  your  life  will  be 
^nred  " 

Eggleston,  who  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  ^i^t  was  sud  to  him,  but 
recognized  that  it  was  in  the  German 
language,  replied: 

"Nicht  versteh." 

This  was  quite  enough  for  the  French- 
man, who  held  that  the  "nicht  versteh" 
was  full  proof  that  the  suspect  was  a 
German.  However,  after  deliberation 
they  concluded  to  refer  the  case  to  some 
one  higher  up;  so  they  placed  EgE^eston 
under  guard  for  the  nig^t 

But  the  allies  were  at  that  time  too 
busy  fighting  for  any  one  in  authority  to 
pay  any  attention  to  an  individual  case. 
The  nejct  morning,  no  reply  having  been 
received  concerning  the  suspected  spy, 
his  captors  concluded  that  it  was  best  to 
take  no  risks,  but  shoot  him,  though  they 
did  not  like  to  do  so  on  an  uncertainty, 
for  in  case  he  should  be  what  he  pre- 
tended they  would  be  liable  to  get  them- 
selves into  trouble. 

The  roar  of  battle  at  times  sounded 
nearer  and  at  times  more  distant  On 
one  occasion  when  the  guns  were 
louder  Eggleston's  captors  decided  to 
remove  htm  to  a  town  farther  west 
During  the  journey  they  were  about  to 
cross  a  road  running  north  and  south  and 
had  stopped  to  let  a  train  of  refugees 
pass  when  among  the  latter  Eggleston 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  pretty  girl  -  he 
had  met  in  Lille. 

"Mademoiselle!"  he  shouted. 

Louise  Legire  turned  and,  seeing  the 
American  who  had  assisted  the  family  in 
the  hour  of  need,  clasped  her  hands  with 
Fraieh  fervency  and  called  her  mother's 
attenti<m  to  him. 

A  halt  was  called,  and  the  refugees  and 
the  detective  came  together  for  a  con- 
ference. Both  mother  and  daughter  were 
horrified  when  they  learned  that  "le  bon 
Americain"  was  to  be  shot  as  a  spy. 
They  told  the  story  of  having  seen  him  in 
Lille  about  a  week  before  and  how  he 
bad  assisted  them.   This  was  proof  posi- 


tive that  he  was  not  traveling  on  a  cap- 
tured passport,  for  he  bad  shown  it  to  an 
officer  of  the  General  Safety  corps  in 
their  presence,  and  Louise,  who  had 
never  seen  a  passport  before,  had  exam- 
ined it  from  curiosity. 

Eggleston's  captors  apologized  for  hav- 
ing intended  to  shoot  him  as  complacently 
as  if  they  were  douig  so  for  having  unio- 
tentionally  jogged  him  in  paasnig.  They 
dismissed  him,  and  the  last  seen  of 
him  he  had  joined  the  Legtres,  and  that 
is  the  last  that  has  been  heard  of  him. 
His  reports  to  his  paper  suddenly 
stopped.  There  are  those  who  suspect 
tiiat  this  ending  of  the  story  is  incnrect 
and  that  he  was  really  shot  as  a  spy. 
But  such  persons  do  not  consider  that 
there  ia  always  danger  of  a  man  being 
carried  away  by  a  pretty  girl  even  if 
there  are  plenty  of  warriors  handy  to  do 
the  job. 


The  AssMtant  Bookkeeper 

BY  THOBIAS  R.  DBAN 

Jinunie  Edgerton'a  father  died  when 
Jimmie  was  15  years  old.  He  had  no 
mother,  brother  or  sister,  and  he  had  not 
a  hundred  dollars  in  the  world.  His 
father  told  him  on  his  deathbed  that  he 
would  find  in  a  stocking  in  the  chimney 
some  money  that  no  one  but  the  two  of 
them  knew  was  there.  After  the  fath- 
er's death  Jinunie  found  enough  to  pay 
his  father's  funeral  expenses  and  leave  a 
small  balance. 

Realizing  that  he  must  go  to  work,  the 
boy  went  about  seeking  a  position.  He 
was  a  delicate  looking  youth,  his  features 
being  finely  molded.  Everywhere  he  was 
told  that  he  was  not  rugged  enough  to  do 
hard  work,  and  he  noticed  that  all  the 
positions  tiiat  did  not  require  bodily 
strength  were  given  to  girls.  He  kept  up 
his  hunt  for  a  week,  then  gave  itup— 
that  is,  he  gave  up  trying  to  get  a  job 
under  his  own  identity. 

He  was  not  a  boy  to  be  discouraged, 
and  if  he  couldn't  make  a  living  in  one 
way  he  determined  to  try  another.  If  the 
only  positions  for  which  he  was  fitted  were 
given  to  girls,  why  not  make  a  girl  of 
himself  and  get  a  job  as  8udi?>  He  sPjont 
Uie  remainder  of  v^fttf^^h^y  haflQ^^^ 
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the  stocking  in  such  woman's  apparel  as  he 
needed  and  started  out  again  on  his  search. 

Jimmie  made  up  as  a  very  pretty  girl 
He  possessed  a  pair  of  mild  blue  eyes,  a 
sensitive  mouth,  and,  his  light  hair  being 
cut  tike  a  man's,  he  used  a  curling  iron  to 
make  it  wavy.  His  voice  was  naturally 
soft  and  readily  mistaken  for  a  girl's  con- 
traltow  He  was  of  medium  height  and  for 
a  boy  was  very  well  shaped.  One  who 
had  not  seen  him  in .  boy's  dress  would 
surely  believe  him  to  be  a  girl 

Arrayed  as  a  member  of  the  gentler 
sex,  Jimmie,  under  the  name  of  Ellen 
Forsythe,  started  again  on  his  errand. 
This  time  he  met  with  better  success. 
A  storekeeper,  Henry  Perkins,  was  keep- 
ing his  own  books  suid  getting  tired  of 
working  ni^ts  on  them.  He  hired 
Jimmie  to  make  such  entries  as  would 
facilitate  the  work  on  his  books,  intend- 
ing to  teach  him  the  principles  of  double 
entry.  The  salary  was  small,  but  enou^ 
to  pay  for  his  keep. 

The  only  barrier  to' Jimmie's  getting 
on  in  his  position  was  that  he  made  too 
pretty  a  girl.  Perkins,  who  was  a 
bachelor  27  years  old,  employed  a  sales- 
woman, Sara  Cartrij^t,  a  few  years 
younger  than  himself.  Miss  Cartright 
had  set  her  cap  for  her  employer  and  was 
much  disgruntled  when  he  took  into  his 
service  the  pretty  assistant 

It  was  not  long  before  Jimmie  found 
himself  between  two  fires.  Perkins  be- 
gan to  show  him  little  attentions  and  to 
express  a  fear  that  he  was  working  toQ 
hard.  Every  attention,  every  bit  of  so- 
licitude her  employer  expressed  for  the 
assistant  bookkeeper  was  to  the  sales- 
woman like  a  red  rag  waved  before  a  mad 
bull.  Then,  too,  the  performances  of  a 
man  who  supposed  his  employee  to  be  a 
woman  were  not  only  disagreeable  to 
Jimmie,  but  must  result,  sooner  or  later, 
in  a  revelation  of  his  sex  and  a  conse- 
quent probable  loss  of  his  position. 

Miss  Cartright  made  herself  especially 
disagreeable  to  the  supposed  Ellen  For- 
sythe. If  Jimmie  made  a  mistake  in  an 
account  Miss  Cartright  would  make  as 
much  of  it  as  there  was  in  it  and  as  much 
more  as  she  dared.  Perkins  would  mildly 
reprove  Jimmie  and  do  what  he  could  to 
pacify  Sara,  but  he  dared  not  openly  de- 


fend his  bookkeeper— why,  no  (me  knew, 
tiMHi^  It  was  surmised  tiiat,  smce  he  had 
been  devoted  to  Miss  Cartri^^t  before 
Jimmie's  appearance,  he  might  have  been 
too  seriously  involved  with  her  to  shake 
her  off. 

Whenever  Perkins  would  show  a  dispo- 
sition to  make  love  to  Jimmie  the  boy 
would  do  what  he  cmild  to  stave  him  off. 
This  aaly  added  zest  to  Perkins'  paasimt. 
At  last  he  became  so  marked  in  his  atten- 
tions that  he  brought  about  a  rebellion 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Cartright 

One  day  Perkins  appeared  to  be  much 
disgruntied.  Miss  Cartri^t  appeared  to 
be  mudi  disturbed,  and  an  atmosphere 
preceding  a  storm  pomaded  tiie  store. 
The  same  evoung,  when  Jimmie  was 
working  on  the  books^  Perkins  came  into 
the  store  and  after  a  few  commraiplace 
remarks  said: 

"Ellen,  Miss  Cartright  has  insisted 
upon  my  discharging  you. " 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes;  she  says  that  either  you  ta  she 
must  go." 

"Why  not  send  hw  off  instead  of  me?'* 

'^t's  a  delicate  matter  to  talk  aboat^ 
but  if  you'll  promise  to  keep  the  secret 
rilteU  you." 

"I  promise." 

"Before  you  came  here  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  make  love  to  her.  She's  jeal- 
ous of  you. " 

"What  can  she  do  to  harm  you?" 

"She's  got  a  lettw  from  me  making  a 
IttDposaL  If  I  send  her  away  she'll  ruin 
me.'* 

"How?" 

' '  'Oh,  there  are  lots  of  ways  a  woman 
can  ruin  a  man  if  she  chooses  to  do  so. 
In  this  case  she  can  sue  me  for  breach  of 
promise.  If  she  does  she  may  get  dam- 
ages, but  I  wouldn't  care  so  much  for 
that  if  the  suit  did  not  ruin  my  business 
on  account  of  the  public  scandal  in- 
volved. " 

"You're  in  a  hole,  aren't  you?'* 

"I  surely  am." 

"Well,  Mr.  Perkins,  I  think  you'd  bet- 
ter discharge  me." 

"That  would  only  be  putting  off  the 
evil  day. " 

"Don't  you  wish  to  manw-^Miss  £eu^ 

right?"  Digitized  by  VjOO^lC 
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"I'd  rather  marry  Satan's  widow. " 

"It's  a  problem.  Let  me  sleep  over  it 
I'll  see  if  I  can  find  a  solution/' 

"Being  a  woman  yourself,  you  will 
know  how  a  woman  may  be  handled. " 

"Jiistao." 

The  next  morning  wlule  Miss  Cartrig^t 
was  busy  with  a  customer  Jim  beckoned 
Perkins  to  come  into  the  office  and  when 
there  said: 

"Discharge  me." 

"Discharge  you?" 

"Yes,  ostensibly.  I'll  go  away  for 
awhile.  You  can  keep  up  my  salary. 
I'm  going  to  try  to  work  out  a  scheme." 

Perkins  brie^tened  with  hope.  "I 
tbon^t  yoa  would  be  smart  enough  to 
circamvent  her,"  he  said. 

"I  haven't  done  it  yet " 

Half  an  hour  later  Jim  walked  out  of 
the  store.  Stopping  before  a  counter 
where  stood  Miss  Cartright,  he  bade  her 
goodby,  thanking  her  for  the  many  kind 
acts  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  her. 

"Why  do  you  go?" 

"I'm  discharged." 

"Oh!  Well,  goodby!" 

Miss  Cartri^t  was  all  smiles  the  rest 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Perkins  appeared  nei- 
ther very  cross  nor  very  amiable.  Miss 
Cartri^t  was  affable  to  him  and  did  what 
she  could  to  win  a  smile  from  him. 

A  few  days  Uter  Jim  in  male  costume 
appeared  at  Miss  Cartri^t's  boarding- 
houae  and  asked  to  see  her.  She  entered 
the  room  where  he  was  and  looked  at  him 
in  surprise. 

"Is  this  Miss  Sara  Cartright?"  he 
asked. 

"Why,  of  course  I'm  Sara  Cartright 
And  you're  Ellen  Forsythe.  What  are 
you  d(ung  in  those  clothes?" 

Jim  smiled.  "You're  not  the  first  per- 
man  w1k>  has  mistaken  me  for  my  aster. 
I  have  ecnne  to  you  to  learn  where  I  can 
find  her.  I  have  been  told  that  you  work 
in  a  store  where  she  keeps  the  books. " 

The  woman  looked  at  him,  puzzled.  He 
returned  her  look  through  his  own  honest 
gaze  and  won. 

"You  must  be  twina^ "  she  said. 

"We  are." 

"Your  sister  has  left  the  store,  and  I 
don't  know  where  she  has  gone. " 

"How  unfortunate!"  said  Jim,  evi- 


dently much  disappointed.  "Do  you 
know  of  anyone  who  can  put  me  on  her 
track?" 

"No,  I  do  not,  unless  Mr.  Perkins,  for 
whom  she  worked,  can  do  so." 

"Where  can  I  find  him?" 

Miss  Cartright  told  Jim  where  he 
could  find  the  store.  Before  leaving  he 
asked  her  if  he  could  get  a  room  in  the 
house  where  she  lodged,  and  he  was  re- 
ferred to  the  landlady,  who  gladly  took 
him  in.  This  being  arranged,  he  departed. 

But  he  didn't  go  to  Perkins'  store. 
He  wrote  Perkins  a  note  (in  a  disguised 
hand)  asking  him  if  he  could  let  him 
know  the  whereabouts  of  Ellen  For^rthe, 
and  received  a  reply  firom  his  employer 
that  he  could  not  This  note  he  showed 
the  next  evening  to  Miss  Cartright  and 
made  her  joyful  that  Miss  Forsythe  had 
not  only  left  Perkins'  employ,  but  they 
had  evidently  parted  in  other  respects. 
Jim  told  Miss  Cartright  that  he  would 
remun  where  he  was  until  he  had  found 
his  sister.  An  uncle  had  died  and  left  the 
twins  a  laige  fortune. 

Jim  was  anxious  to  find  his  sister 
because  their  property  had  been  left  to 
them  jointly  and  one  could  not  touch  it 
without  the  other's  assent 

From  time  to  time  Perkins  received 
communications  from  his  ex-bookkeeper 
stating  that  all  was  working  well  and  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  his  enemy 
would  be  outwitted.  Then  one  evening 
when  Perkms  was  at  Uie  store  working 
on  the  books  there  came  a  rap  on  the 
door.  When  it  was  opened  there  stood 
Miss  Forsythe's  twin  brother. 

"Ellen,"  exclaimed  the  astonislied 
Perkins,  "what  does  this  mean?" 

"I'm  not  Ellen  Forsythe.  I'm  Jim 
Edgerton." 

He  puidied  his  way  into  the  stnre  and 
shut  the  door  after  him.  Then  he  told 
Perkins  his  story  from  first  to  last 
From  his  pocket  he  took  a  letter  from 
Sara  Cartright,  accepting  from  him  a 
proposition  of  marriage,  and  handed  it 
to  Perkins.  The  latter  read  it  and, 
throwing  his  arms  around  Jim,  ex- 
daimed: 

"I  loved  you  as  a  girl,  and  now  I 
love  you  as  a  man!  YeoVe  ^tjn^  out 
of  the  biggest  ^^'Wdt^  Wfc*© 
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"Do  you  know  what  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin said  to  his  fellow  American  revolu- 
tioDista?"  asked  Jim. 

"No.   What  did  he  say?" 

"He  said,  'We  must  hang  together  or 
hang  separately.'  In  other  words,  if 
she  goes  for  you  I'll  prove  she  was  en- 
gaged to  me.  If  she  goes  for  me  I'll 
depend  upon  you  to  clear  me.  But  she 
won't  go  for  me.   I'm  sure  of  that " 

"Why  not?" 

"I  wtm  her  on  the  ground  that  I  and 
my  sister  were  heirs  to  a  big  fortune. " 

The  next  day  Sara  Cartright  was  dis- 
charged from  Perkins'  service,  and  Jim 
was  made  junior  partner  in  the  busi- 
ness. He  proved  to  have  excellent 
business  qualifications,  and  Perkins, 
being  under  a  great  obligation  to  him, 
advanced  him  rapidly.  It  wasnotlwig 
before  Jim  was  the  real  manager,  and 
his  partner  deferred  to  him  in  all  things. 
Jim  was  of  an  inventive  turn  of  raind 
and  inclined  to  enter  upon  new  paUis. 
His  ventures  were  successful,  and  he 
made  for  himself  and  Perkins  a  large 
fortune. 

But  he  never  let  up  on  the  latter  for 
makmg  love  to  him. 


A  Qeotleman  Cbaaffeur 

BY  P.  A.  HITCHEL 

Cuthbert  Harrington,  a  portly  gentle- 
man with  mutton-chop  whiskers,  partly 
gray  hair,  florid  complexion,  indicating 
high  living  and  making  a  fine  contrast 
with  an  azure  polka-dot  neck  scarf,  sat 
in  his  private  ofiice  in  a  skyscraper  not 
far  from  Wall  street.  New  York,  open- 
ing his  mail  He  put  the  letters  in 
different  baskets  as  he  read  them  till  he 
came  to  one  that  arrested  his  earnest 
attention.  He  pondered  over  it  for  some 
time,  then  tapped  a  bell. 

"Tell  Mr.  Erskine  I  would  tike  to  see 
him,"  he  said  to  the  attendant  who 
entered. 

Mr.  Erskine,  a  tall,  slender  man  with 
a  shirt  collar  so  hi^  that  tt  seemed 
to  have  pushed  his  hair  back  from  his 
forehead,  entered  with  a  serious  look 
on  his  face.  No  one  of  Mr.  Harring- 
tim's  subordinates  ever  entered  his 
presence  without  appearing  to  suppose 


that  he  had  been  called  for  a  purpose 
of  supreme  importance. 

"Hr.  Erskine,"  said  the  magnate,  "I 
have  a  letter  from  Mexico  this  morning 
from  Perkins  saying  that  Manuel  Furtado 
is  very  ill  and  likely  to  die. " 

'  'Senor  Furtado  is  dead, ' '  replied 
Erskine,  with  unheard-of  daring,  ven- 
turing to  interrupt  his  chief. 

"Dead!  How  do  you  know  that?" 

"His  death  is  mentioned  in  the  morn- 
ing papers. " 

"What!  Furtado  dead!  I  didn't  see 
it    Let  me  have  the  paper. ' 

A  journal  was  produced  and  the  item 
pointed  out 

"Erskine,"  said  Harrington,  turning 
to  bis  subordinate,  "this  is  a  crisis  in 
the  oil  industry  of  Mexico.  Furtado 
owned  the  most  valuable  petroleum 
lands  in  that  distracted  countiy.  There 
will  be  a  race  between  someone  sent 
out  by  me  and  someone  sent  by  Sir 
Oliver  Tisdale's  British  combination  to 
buy  these  lands  that  belong  to  the 
Furtado  estate.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  prospective  heirs  have  wished  these 
lands  sold,  but  Furtado  would  sell  noth- 
ing. General  Grant  said  that  victory  in 
war  depends  on  getting  there  first  with 
the  most  men.  In  this  case  victory  for 
us  depends  upon  who  gets  there  first 
with  the  most  money. " 

"We  are  nearer  Mexico  than  Eng- 
land" 

"In  this  case  we  are  at  the  same  dis- 
tance. Joe  Blinker  has  kept  me  ad- 
vised that  John  Handiside,  the  Tisdale 
manager  here,  has  long  been  trying  to 
get  possession  of  this  property.  He  will 
send"— 

The  door  opened,  and  a  clerk  entered. 

"Joseph  Blinker  says  that  he  has  im- 
portant information  for  you,  sir. " 

"Send  him  right  in. " 

Mr.  Blinker  was  about  twenty-five 
years  old,  stupid  lookmg,  but  a  close 
observer  would  have  remarked  a  crafty 
eye.  He  was  a  spy  of  Mr.  Harrington's 
in  Mr.  Handiside's  employ. 

"What  is  it  Joe?"  asked  Mr.  Har- 
rington eagerly. 

Joe  instinctively  looked  at  the  walls 
and  the  ceiling  for  an  eavesdropper,  then 
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"Mr.  Handiside  is  leaving  by  train 
this  evening  for  Mexico. " 

*TFhe  deuce  you  aay!  How  do  you 
know  that?" 

"I  was  directed  to  purchase  his  deep- 
ii^  section  and  his  ticket " 

"But  how  do  you  Jtnow  they  are  for 
Mr.  Handiside?" 

*1  was  directed  to  engage  a  cab  to  be 
at  his  house  at  6  o'clock  ttiis  afternoon. " 

"How  much  of  all  this  have  yon 
done?" 

"Bought  the  tackets. " 

"How  about  the  cab?"  asked  Mr. 
Erskine. 

"I  have  not  yet  ordered  it  '* 

"Mr.  Harrington, "  said  Erskine,  "may 
I  have  a  few  nuunents'  conversaticni 
with  you?" 

"Yes.   Joe,  wait  outside. " 

When  aloae  Mr.  Erskine  said:  'This 
ioformation  gives  us  a  fine  advantage. 
We  may  possibly  delay  Bfr.  Handiside 
while  some  <ttie  leaves  by  the  evaiing 
train  empowered  to  buy  the  Furtado 
property." 

"How  delay  Handiside?" 

"Let  Joe  give  me  the  order  for  the 
cab.    I  will  manage  the  rest " 

'1  think  I  see  your  point " 

*'Whoin  win  you  send?" 

"Whom  will  I  send?  Why,  I'll  go  my- 
self I  Whoever  gets  the  Furtado  property 
will  own  what  turns  the  scale  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  oil  product  of  Mexico. 
The  matter  is  altogether  too  important 
to  bust  to  a  subordinate.  Now  tell  me 
bow  you  propose  to  delay  Handiside." 

The  door  was  locked  to  avoid  interrup- 
tion, and  the  two  men  went  into  sea%t 
etmference. 

"Sue,"  said  Hugh  Erskine,  who  sur- 
prised his  wife  by  going  home  to 
luncheon,  "1  have  a  bit  of  work  for  you 
this  afternoon." 

"What  is  it?" 

Erskine  told  his  wife  of  the  rivalry 
for  the  oil  property  in  Mexico,  unfolded 
his  i^an  to  del^  Handiside  and  ex- 
plained  how  he  wished  her  assistance. 
Then  be  lunched  and  went  to  the  garage 
in  the  rear  of  his  house. 

**Carl,"  he  said  to  his  chauffeur,  "I 
wish  yoo  to  take  a  note  to  a  man  on 


Staten  Island.  You  needn't  hurry.  Take 
the  whole  afternoon, ' ' 

When  Carl  had  departed,  his  master 
began  an  examinatim  of  his  cars,  select- 
ing a  closed  one,  on  which  he  began  to 
make  certain  changes.  He  sent  for  a 
locksmith,  whom  he  directed  to  fix  the 
locks  to  the  doors  so  that  they  could  not 
be  opened  from  the  inside.  This  done, 
Elr^ine  drove  a  nail  into  the  sash  of 
every  window  so  that  it  could  not  be 
opened.  Next  he  bored  a  hole  from  be- 
hind the  driver's  seat  into  the  interior  of 
the  ear.  Having  finished  all  this,  he 
went  to  a  drug  store  and  purchased  a 
rubber  bulb  and  tube. 

Mr.  Erskine  then  went  to  his  dressing 
room,  where  he  found  his  wife  with  cos- 
metics ready  to  make  him  up  so  that  he 
would  not  be  recognized  for  himself. 
He  was  smooth  shaven,  and  his  wife  had 
no  difficulty  in  fixing  on  him  a  beard. 
His  hair  was  light  and  she  blackened  it 
with  pomade.  Then  he  got  into  a  suit  of 
his  chauffeur's  clothes  that  he  had  brought 
from  the  garage  and,  after  surveying 
himself  in  a  pier  glass,  went  out  to  get 
the  car  he  had  altered. 

At  the  appointed  hour  chauffeur  Er- 
skine pulled  up  at  the  residoice  of  the 
representative  of  Sir  Oliver  Tisdale's 
British  oil  corporation.  The  front  door 
was  opened,  a  gentleman  whom  Erskine 
recognized  as  Mr.  Handiside  came  out 
kissed  his  hand  to  his  wife  who  appeared 
at  an  upper  window  and  got  into  the  car, 
giving  his  directions  before  closing  the 
door. 

Mr.  Handiside  was  being  driven  throu^ 
a  narrow  street  leading  down  to  the  Hud- 
son river  whra  there  was  a  puff  and  the 
car  was  filled  with  a  fine  powder.  Asttm- 
ished,  he  tried  to  let  down  a  window.  It 
could  not  be  moved.  Then  he  tried  the 
one  on  the  other  side  of  the  car.  This, 
too,  was  st^ick  fast  He  rapped  on  the 
partition  between  him  and  the  chauffeur. 
No  response  was  accorded  him.  Lastly, 
he  tried  to  open  a  door  and  failed. 

Mean^ile  Mr.  Hmdiside  was  breath- 
ing in  the  powder  that  filled  the  car. 
It  had  been  injected  by  the  chauffeur, 
who  had  squeezed  a  rubber  bulb,  forcing 
it  through  the  tube,  an  end  of  which  had 
been  inserted  in$^i^,i»9)v^^^^ 
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partition.  The  man  inside  began  to  feel 
languid,  drowsy,  and  his  efforts  to  get 
out  of  the  car  relaxed.  Finally  he 
passed  into  dreamland. 

When  Mr  Kandiside  came  out  of  his 
trance  it  was  pitch  dark.  He  was  lying 
on  what  v  ?a  evidently  a  bed,  but  his 
surroundings,  being  invisible,  he  could 
not  see  them.  He  got  up  and  felt  about 
him  till  he  came  to  a  door  and,  turning 
the  knob,  opened  it  and  looked  into  a 
dimly  lighted  corridw.  Returning  to 
the  room  by  the  increased  U^t  he  saw  a 
dresser,  and  fm  it  were  matches.  Light- 
ing one,  he  stood  before  an  electric 
switch  and  turned  on  more  light 

By  this  time  it  was  evident  to  Mr. 
Handiside  that  he  was  in  a  hotel.  Push- 
ing the  button,  he  called  for  some  one 
from  below.  A  bellboy  responded,  who 
called  the  night  derk,  and  Mr.  Handiside 
was  informed  that  the  evening  before  a 
chauffeur  bad  driven  up  to  the  hotel,  said 
that  he  had  a  fare  who  was  ill  and 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
invalid  till  his  family  could  be  communi- 
cated with.  The  landlord  had  consented, 
and  Mr.  Handiside  had  been  carried  in 
and  put  to  bed  The  chauffeur  had  gone 
off  to  bring  a  doctor,  but  had  not  re- 
tamed.  Since  the  invalid  seemed  to  be 
gently  sleepuig  he  was  left  to  himself. 

Day  was  breaking,  and  Mr.  Handi- 
side, feeling  weak,  decided  to  return  to 
hia  bed.  At  8  o'clock  he  arose,  called  up 
his  own  chauffeur  by  telephone  and  was 
driven  to  his  home  to  break  the  news  of 
his  strange  adventure  to  his  wife. 

How  near  Mr.  Handiside's  surmises 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  experioice  were 
to  the  truth  is  not  known.  He  certainly 
never  knew  who  had  been  his  chauffeur 
in  his  ineffectual  effort  to  reach  the  rail- 
way station.  He  took  the  next  through 
train  southward,  but  somehow  he  had  a 
feeling  that  the  delay  he  had  been  sub- 
jected to  would  be  fatal  to  his  buying 
the  Furtado  oil  lands. 

In  tiie  meftnwlule  Guthbert  Harrington, 
dressed  in  somewhat  shabby  traveling 
clothes  and  a  felt  hat  pulled  down  over 
his  eyes,  was  driven  to  the  station, 
where  he  entered  a  private  compart- 
ment in  a  sleeping  car.  He  reached  his 
destination  without  having  been  recog- 


nized, and  the  morning  after  the  funeral 
of  Manuel  Furtado  appeared  at  tiie  home 
of  the  deceased  man's  oldest  son,  and 
aft^  as  effort  that  lasted  ten  hours 
succeeded  in  getting  the  property  at  a 
price  the  heirs  never  had  dreamed  of. 
The  papers  were  signed,  sealed  and  de- 
livered at  10  o'clock  that  night,  when 
Mr.  Harrington  went  to  bed  to  sleep  the 
sleep,  if  not  of  the  just,  at  least  of  the 
winner. 

The  next  morning  he  called  on  young 
Furtado  to  say  goodby  before  gt^g  to 
the  station^  and  while  standing  in  the 
patio  who  should  come  through  the  large 
Mexican  doorway  but  Mr.  Hfindiside. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Handiside, "  said 
the  American  magnate.  "Ckime  to  buy 
the  Furtado  oil  lands?  There's  the 
principal  heir  to  the  property  right  there. 
Mr.  Handiside,  Senor  Furtado. 

With  this  Mr.  Harrington  took  his 
departure,  was  driven  to  the  station  and' 
returned  to  New  York. 

Hugh  Erskine  was  well  to  do  before 
he  demeaned  himself  to  become  Mr. 
Handiside's  chauffeur,  but  this  service 
made  him  a  double  millionaire.  Mrs. 
Erskine  has  since  assumed  a  leadership 
in  New  York  society.  She  says  she 
made  more  by  dressing  her  husband  once 
than  she  ever  made  in  dressing  herself 
in  all  her  life. 

As  for  the  Furtado  heirs,  though  they 
became  rich  by  the  sale  of  their  lands 
they  have  been  miserable  ever  since 
that  they  did  not  get  more. 

Saved  00  the  Oallows 

BY  LOUISE  B.  CUHHINGS 

Famous  in  English  history  is  that  Duke 
of  Gloucester  who  murdered  his  two 
nephews  in  the  Tower  in  London,  one 
of  whom  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  made  himself  king  of  Eng- 
land in  the  prince's  stead. 

At  that  time  there  lived  in  England 
Robeirt  Percy,  a  young  man  of  the  most 
admirable  qualitiea.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  secret  of  the  murder  of  the 
young  princes  began  to  leak  out,  and 
when  it  did  there  were  low  mutterings 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  Percy,  who 
was  familiar  witj^^^^^^  ^ngXl«9gfl«y. 
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was  more  loud  spoken  than  others,  and 
Richard,  aware  of  the  young  mui's  in- 
fluence wttii  the  masses  and  fearing  that 
he  would  bting  about  a  revolt,  ordered 
his  arrest  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

On  the  day  that  Percy  was  conducted 
akng  a  street  leading  to  the  Tower, 
surrounded  by  men  at  arms,  the  curbs 
were  lined  with  sympathizers,  who 
breathed  prayers  that  he  mic^t  escape 
the  danger  threatening  him  and  muttered 
maledictions  on  the  head,  of  the  tyrant. 

At  an  upper  window  stood  Lady  Gwen 
dolen  Bickford,  a  younger  daughter  of 
tbe  Earl  of  Charenton.  She  looked  down 
00  young  Percy,  walking  erect  between 
his  guards,  his  bearing  indicating  that 
he  was  ready  and  willing  to  lay  down  his 
life  in  ecmtotding  against  crime.  Every 
one  believed  that  he  was  going  to  his 
death  His  manly  beautgr,  his  noble  bear- 
ing and  the  crown  of  martyrdom  rendered 
him  an  object  of  pity  to  alt  But  to 
I^y  Gwendolen  he  was  more  than  this. 
Within  those  few  minutes  during  which 
he  was  passing  her  heart  left  her  bosom 
aod  settled  upon  him.  Percy,  happen- 
iag  to  look  in  her  direction,  saw  the  tove- 
li^  in  her  eyes,  and  his  load  was 
hgfatened. 

Richard,  fearing  to  order  Percy  to 
execution  without  a  trial,  lest  it  excite 
the  people  to  revolt,  directed  attorneys 
to  prepare  a  case  against  him.  Per- 
sons were  bribed  to  swear  that  he  had 
been  heard  advocating  the  king's  as- 
sassination and  placing  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  on  the  throne.  Lady  Gwen- 
dolen, hearing  of  this^  be^ed  her  father 
to  induce  lawyers  to  defend  the  accused 
The  earl  not  only  knew  that  the  case  was 
hopeless,  but  did  not  dare  to  oppose  the 
king;  consequently  he  refused  to  have 
anythii^;  to  do  witib  it. 

One  day  Lady  Gwendolen  went  to  Uiat 
qnarter  of  Loadm  givoi  over  to  lawyers 
and  found  Roger  Uoore,  an  old  attorney 
who  had  served  her  faliier,  and  con- 
sulted him  as  to  what  might  be  done  to 
save  young  Percy.  After  listening  to 
what  the  girl  had  to  say  he  replied  that 
Percy's  case  was  hopeless  because  the 
king  had  decreed  that  he  should  die. 
"He  will  surely  be  amvicted,"  said  the 
cU  man.   "After  his  omviction  there 


is  but  one  way  by  which  he  may  l^ally 
escape  the  i^lows.  But  should  he  go 
free  under  this  statute  tiie  king  would 
doubtless  find  some  other  way  to  get  rid 

of  him." 

Lady  Gwendolen  asked  the  attorney 
to  what  law  he  referred,  and  he  replied 
that  it  was  a  decree  of  King  Edward  IV., 
naming  a  condition  on  which  a  man 
about  to  be  hanged  should  go  free.  As 
soon  as  the  girl  beard  tbe  condition  her 
face  lighted  with  hope.  To  fulfill  it  was 
possible,  but  would  it  avail  in  the  end? 

Percy  was  convicted  of  high  treason 
against  the  king  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  and  quartered  on  a  certain  date. 
At  the  time  an  army  was  gathering 
under  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  depose 
the  king,  and  Richard  was  gatbeoing 
his  forces  to  meet  it  There  had  been 
a  f<niner  attempt  to  put  the  duke  on  the 
throne  in  the  king's  place,  but  Richard 
was  bold  and  energetic  as  he  was  wicked 
and  had  defeated  all  attempts  against 
his  authority. 

There  was  no  one  he  feared  to  leave  ' 
in  his  rear  so  much  as  Robert  Percy, 
and  when  he  had  made  all  preparations 
to  march  against  his  opponents  he  de- 
layed a  day  to  make  sure  that  this 
dangerous  enemy  was  dead. 

The  day  before  the  one  set  for  the 
execution  Lady  Gwendolen  Bickford  was 
closeted  with  Roger  Moore,  and  on  the 
following  morning,  when  the  crowd  went 
to  Tyburn  to  witness  the  hanging,  these 
two  were  of  the  number,  and  when  the 
prisoner  arrived  they  occupied  seats  near 
the  scaffold.  When  all  was  ready  and 
the  condemned  man  was  about  to  be 
swung  off,  Roger  Moore  arose  and  said: 

"Mr.  Sheriff,  as  coimsel  for  the  pris- 
oner. I  claim  his  body  under  an  edict  of 
King  Edward  IV.,  who  decreed  that 
whenever  a  man  is  convicted  of  crime 
and  is  about  to  be  hanged,  if  there  be 
a  woman  willing  to  marry  him,  he  sh^ 
go  free.  This  woman  beside  me  is  willing 
and  ready  to  marry  tbe  prisoner. ' ' 

This  speech  naturally  disconcerted  the 
sheriff,  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
statute.  The  judge  who  had  convicted 
the  prisoner  was  present  at  the  hanging, 
and  the  matter  was  referred  to  hina. 
He  at  once  confinni@dz^i^||«DQi^i^i£ 
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statement,  whereupoD  Percy  was  un- 
bound, the  black  cap  taken  from  his 
head,  and  he  looked  down  upon  the  up- 
turned face  of  Lady  Gwendolen  Bick- 
ford. 

The  kuig  waited  till  the  hour  for  the 
executioD,  then,  supposing  to  be 

dead,  galloped  off  to  Bosworth  field, 
where  a  few  days  later  he  was  defeated 
and  killed.  Robert  Percy  was  in  Rich- 
mond's army,  and  Richmond  becoming 
king  ennobled  him,  thus  giving  him  equal 
rank  with  the  girl  who  had  saved  his 
life  by  marrying  him. 


A  Utter  Hut  Cam  a  Day  Too  Ute 

BY  HAY  C.  BTHERIDGE 

Eklwin  Marmaduke  at  his  death  left  a 
large  estate.  He  was  a  widower  with  no 
children,  at  least  no  children  at  home. 
But  no  one  seemed  to  know  mu^  about 
him,  and,  being  a  reticent  man,  he  kept 
his  past  history  to  himself. 

Harmaduke  had  lived  alone  in  a  big 
house  which  he  had  occupied  when  his 
wife  was  living.  When  he  died,  a  nephew 
who  had  an  eye  to  his  estate  went  to  his 
house  and  looked  for  a  will.  He  found 
none.  This  gave  the  inheritance  to  the 
heirs-at-law.  The  ne[Aew,  John  Wiliams, 
hunted  up  Uiese  persons  and  found  a 
large  number  of  them.  But  they  were 
all  descendants  of  Ute  deceased's  hrotii- 
ers  and  sisters,  none  of  whom  could 
claim  descent  from  him  direct 

Williams  called  a  meeting  of  M arma- 
duke's  relatives  and  told  them  that  imless 
they  took  concerted  action  in  the  matter 
the  estate  was  liable  to  be  wasted  in 
chancery.  A  great  many  claims  mig^t 
be  made  by  persons  wlw  would  try  to 
prove  falsely  that  tiny  were  related  to 
the  deceased.  Some  of  these  claims 
might  be  allowed,  and  money  might  be 
wasted  by  the  court  in  disproving  others. 
Of  course  the  matter  of  the  distribution 
was  in  the  courts,  but  the  heirs  would 
facilitate  matters  and  save  wastage  by 
acting  together  so  as  to  secure  a  proper 
distribution  of  the  property. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing was  a  young  girl  of  16.  She  took  a 
back  seat  and  listened  to  what  was  said 
without  remark,  being  the  cnly  one  pres- 


ent who  said  nothing.  She  was  -  very 
poorly  dressed  and  had  a  hungry  look. 
When  those  present  were  requested  to 
step  forward  and  put  their'  names  on 
paper,  giving  their  relationship  to  the  de- 
ceased, this  girl  hung  back.  Willianu; 
seeing  ber,  asked  her  if  she  had  any 
claim  an  the  Uannaduke  estate.  In  re- 
ply she  said  that  she  had  recently  ar- 
rived in  the  city  from  Canada,  where  she 
had  been  discharged  from  a  foundling 
asylum.  At  leaving  she  had  been  given 
the  baby  clothes  she  had  worn  when  left 
at  the  asvhim  and  a  letter  addressed  to 
Edwin  Marmathike.  She  had  bem  ffvea 
money  by  a  director  of  the  institutimi  to 
go  and  deliver  the  letter.  On  arriving  she 
had  inquired  where  Edwin  Marmaduke 
lived  and  on  reaching  the  house  had 
found  crape  on  the  door.  Persons  to 
whom  she  had  told  her  story  informed 
her  of  the  meeting  of  thb  heirs-at-law  to 
Edwin  Mannadttke's  estate  and  suggest- 
ed that  she  might  And  out  somethii^p  con- 
cerning her  mission  from  some  of  them. 

Williams  asked  the  girl  why  she  did  not 
open  the  letter,  and  she  replied  that  it 
was  stated  on  the  envelope  that  it  was  to 
be  opened  by  Edwin  Marmaduke  and  by 
no  other  person. 

A  young  man  who  signed  his  name 
Steven  Marmaduke  and  claimed  to  be  a 
grand-nephew  of  the  deceased  noticed  the 
girl  and  pitied  ber.  She  had  signed  no 
name  on  the  list  of  relatives,  for  she  had 
not  come  as  a  claimant,  but  for  informa- 
tion. When  the  meeting  adjourned, 
young  Marmaduke  joined  the  girl  and 
asked  her  if  he  could  do  anything  for 
her.  She  thanked  him  and  said  that 
since  the  person  she  had  come  to  see  was 
dead  would  return  to  the  place  from 
which  she  had  come.  He  asked  her  name^ 
and  she  said  she  had  no  name.  At  the 
foundlings'  home  she  had  been  called 
Ruth,  but  this  bad  been  given  her  there 
to  distinguish  her  from  the  other  or- 
phans. 

Steven  Marmaduke  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  story  of  the  girl  who  had 
been  bom  into  tlie  world  under  such  un- 
fortunate circumstances.  He  went  witii 
her  to  the  house  where  she  was  staying, 
asking  her  to  tell  him  more  about  her- 
self.  Whatco»^d^she,^t^^;r(g^letter 
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she  bore  to  one  who  was  dead  and  her 
baby  clothes  were  all  the  evidence  there 
was  as  to  her  identity.  When  she  had 
been  left  at  the  foundlings'  home,  who- 
ever had  received  her  had  wrapped  the 
letter  in  t^e  clothes,  and  there  it  had 
remamed  ever  since.  On  the  envelope 
waswriten  "To  be  delivered  when  the 
child  is  old  enough  to  act  for  heraelf." 

Steven  Marmaduke  advised  the  girl  to 
cpen  the  letter,  and  she  did  so  in  his 
presence.    It  read: 

Father:  For  the  love  you  bore  me  when 
I  was  a  child,  like  my  child  who  may 
some  day  hand  you  this,  help  her.  for  she 
is  of  your  own  blood.  Henry  is  dead,  and 
my  asyn  are  numbered. 

Your  daughter, 
Kate. 

When  Marmaduke  read  this  letter  he 
turned  to  the  girl  with  wonder  in  his  eyes 
and  said: 

"Rejoice,  little  one,  for  you  are  heiress 
to  a  princely  estate.  Guard  well  this  let- 
ter and  any  other  evidence  you  may  have 
as  to  your  identity." 

An  investigation  proved  that  the  girl 
was  Alice  Marmaduke  Spencer.  Her 
mother  had  married  in  opposition  to  her 
iather's  express  command,  and  he  had 
Devo*  forgiven  her.  Poverty  and  sick- 
ness had  come  to  her  and  her  husband, 
and  just  before  her  death  she  had  sent 
her  child  to  the  foimdlings'  home. 

Learning  of  his  daughter's  death, 
Edwin  Marmaduke  had  endeavored  to 
find  her  child,  but  had  failed.  He  had 
nevo:  made  a  will,  hoping  tiiat  his  grand- 
daoghter  might  be  found.  She  had  come 
too  late  to  give  the  old  man  an  opportu  - 
nity  to  benefit  her  while  be  lived,  but  his 
fortune  was  ready  for  her  before  he  was 
laid  away  in  the  grave. 

Alice  Spencer  married  Steven  Marma- 
duke, and  the  family  name  was  restored 
m  their  children. 


FrofB  Coomittee  on  lodastrial  Relations 

WAsmNGTON,  Dec.  3.  —The  Committee 
on  Industrial  Relations  has  asked  Con- 
gress for  the  printing  of  200,000  copies 
of  the  final  report  of  the  United  States 
Cmnmissim  on  Industrial  Relations  and 
HOOO  coiHes  of  the  testimony  taken  at 
puUie  hearings. 


This  testimony  is  of  the  very  greatest 
immediate  and  historic  value.  It  consti- 
tutes a  picture  of  the  social  and  indus- 
trial life  of  our  nation  more  true,  more 
vivid,  and  more  complete  than  was  ever 
before  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  gener- 
ation to  enable  it  to  come  to  a  correct  so- 
lution of  its  aodal  and  industrial  prob- 
lems. The  hearings  occupied  hi  all  164 
days,  or  more  than  the  equivalent  of  six 
months  of  the  Commission's  time.  One 
or  more  hearings  were  held  in  each  of  the 
following  cities:  Washington,  New  York, 
Paterson,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Lead,  S.  Dak.,  Butte,  Seattle,  Portland, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Denver  and 
Dallas.  Witnesses  were  by  no  means 
limited  to  these  conmranities,  but  in  every 
case  the  best  informed  persons  were 
brought  to  the  centers  at  which  the  hear- 
ings were  held.  Of  the  740  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  Commission, 
230  were  employers,  managers,  foremei^ 
representatives  of  employers'  organiza- 
tions, attorneys  for  employers,  efficiency 
engineers,  employment  agents,  or  capi- 
talists, bankers  or  directors.  Of  those 
affiliated  with  labor  there  were  245,  in- 
cluding trade  union  officials,  working  men 
and  women,  attorneys,  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World,  and  representatives  of 
the  Socialist  party.  Another  group  of 
witnesses,  numbering  266,  were  not  affili- 
ated with  either  the  employing  or  the 
labor  groiip.  These  included  agricultur- 
ists, attorneys,  public  officials,  educators, 
economists,  sociologists,  investigators, 
representatives  of  the  press,  clergymen 
and  physicians. 

Taken  togetiier,  the  testimony  not 
only  constitutes  a  remarkable  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  regarding  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions,  but,  equally  import- 
ant, presents  a  true  and  impressive  rec- 
ord of  the  beliefs,  feelings  and  personal 
reactions  that  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  any  effort  to  understand  industrial 
problems  and  to  improve  industrial  rela- 
tions. The  Commission  disregarded  at  all 
times  the  paralyzing  formalism  of  con- 
ventional court  procedure,  and  by  encour- 
aging the  frankest  expression,  obtained 
a  rerard  such  as  never  before  has  been 
made  available  for  8tudents,^^£islatDr8, 
and  citizens  general^.9'^'^«^  byXjOOg IC 
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The  committee  has  prepared  estimates 
showing  that  oil  of  the  reports  and  all  of 
the  testimony  of  the  Commission  can  be 
printed  at  an  expense  greatly  below  that 
incurred  in  printing  the  reports  of  other 
Federal  Commissions  that  have  reported 
to  Congress  in  recent  years. 

The  publications  of  the  Commission 
which  it  is  believed  Congress  should  order 
would  include: 

Final  report   460  pages 

Testhnony   7,300  pages 

Colorado  report   260  pages 

Total   8,000  pages 

The  report  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  1901  consisted  of  19  volumes 
containing  14,377  pages. 

The  report  of  the  ImmigratitHi  Com- 
mission of  1909  consisted  of  42  volumes 
containing  28,489  pages. 

The  report  of  the  Monetary  Commission 
of  1912  consisted  of  47  volumes  contain- 
ing 13,028  pages. 

This  Committee  respectfully  submits 
that  none  of  the  subjects  treated  by 
these  Commissions  touched  the  vital 
interests  of  the  people  as  closely  as  does 
that  of  industrial  relations. 

After  carefolly  estimating  the  demand 
we  feel  justified  in  urging  that  Congress 
authorize  an  edition  of  200,000  copies  of 
the  final  report  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  Colorado  report  with  the  Rockefeller 
corresjmndence  attached.  This  corre- 
spondence is  of  the  very  greatest  interest 
and  importance  because  it  sheds  light 
on  the  question  of  directors  and  stock- 
holders' responsibility  for  labor  conditions 
in  great  industrial  corporations.  It  was 
not  included  in  the  edition  of  the  Colorado 
report  published  by  the  Commission,  and 
unless  Congress  orders  it  printed  it  will 
not  be  available  to  the  public  The  final 
report  of  Mr.  Manly  as  director,  and  of 
the  various  commissioners,  occupies  460 
pages.  The  Colorado  report  with  the 
Rockefeller  correspondence  attached  will 
occupy  250  pages.  We  are  therefore  ask- 
ing for  200,000  copies  of  a  volume  con- 
taining only  700  pages. 

No  question  now  claiming  your  con- 
sideration is  of  such  vital  importance  as 
the  question  of  what  constitutes  the 
right  relations  between  those  who  toil  in 


field  and  factory  and  those  who  own 
and  manage  industry.  The  future  peace 
and  well-being  of  the  natim  depends  on 
a  proper  working  out  of  our  industrial 
problem.  In  a  democracy  such  as  ours 
that  problem  can  be  worked  out  in  only 
one  way— through  the  will  and  conscience 
of  the  people.  That  will  and  conscience 
must  in  turn  be  founded  on  a  full  under- 
standing of  all  the  facts.  Therefore,  in 
asking  that  the  material  gathered  by  ibe 
Commission  beplaced  at  the  public's  dis- 
posal, we  ask  that  you  take  that  action 
which,  more  than  any  other  which  is 
open  to  you,  will  make  for  a  solution  of 
our  most  pressing  problem. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY 

Without  participating  in  discussion  re- 
garding the  size  of  Army  and  Navy, 
liberal  and  radical  fonss  brought  to- 
gether in  the  Committee  on  Industrial 
Relations  by  Frank  P.  Walsh  are  pre- 
paring to  conduct  a  vigorous  campaign 
before  Congress  during  the  coming  de- 
bates on  national  defense. 

Besides  urging  government  manufac- 
ture of  all  munitions,  and  asking  that  taxes 
be  levied  on  inheritance  and  incfnnes  to 
meet  the  cost,  Walsh  and  his  associates 
will  urge  that  any  additional  military 
forces  be  organized  on  a  democratic 
basis.  They  wilt  insist  that  the  undemo- 
cratic militaristic  conception  concerning 
the  common  man  shall  not  be  foisted  on 
the  country  tiirough  the  increased  pres- 
tige of  the  military  profession  that  is 
threatened  by  the  defense  propaganda. 

To  this  end  Congress  will  be  asked  to 
provide  quick  and  easy  avenues  of  promo- 
tion for  deserving  men  in  the  ranks  of 
both  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  spirit  of 
fraternity  and  equality  animating  officers 
and  men  in  certain  foreign  armies  will 
be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  through  democratic 
means  if  Congress  should  decide  that 
men  must  be  diverted  from  useful  pur^ 
suits  to  soldiering. 

Under  present  regulations  a  few  en- 
listed men  in  the  Army  and  Navy  can 
become  commissioned  officers,  but  the 
number  is  very  limited  and  many  ob- 
stacles are  thrown  in  the  way  of  such 
promotion.    Cha|itQ»ay  VWtekh>^plftJ  the 
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Committee  on  Industrial  Relations  in  a 
atatemeDt  issued  from  the  Committee's 
headquarters  in  the  Southern  Building 
said: 

"One  of  the  many  evil  results  of 
militarism  is  the  degrading  caste  system 
which  has  been  accepted  even  in  this  free 
democracy  as  a  necessary  feature  of 
military  efficiency.  If  the  time  comes 
vrbea  we  must  submit  to  the  organization 
of  lari^  armies  in  this  country  in  times 
of  peace,  the  spirit  of  democracy  will  be 
weakened  or  destroyed  unless  we  carry 
oar  democray  into  these  armies. 

"Absotutism  has  heretofore  been  ac- 
cepted as  necessary  to  discipline.  Now 
we  know  that  this  is  not  true.  The  great 
war  has  taught  us  that  a  democratically 
<«:ganized  army,  in  which  officers  and 
men  eat  the  aaxae  fare  at  the  same 
taUes,  and  in  which  the  spirit  of  brotiier* 
bood  reigns,  can  be  as  efficient,  if  not 
more  efficient,  in  the  bloody  business  of 
human  slau^ter,  than  an  army  organ- 
ized on  an  autocratic  basis. 

"Disastrous  as  are  the  economic  effects 
of  militarism,  these  effects  are  nothing 
compared  with  the  destruction  of  the 
spirit  of  democraqr,  and  there  is  a  very 
real  danger  liiat  this  spirit  will  be  gradu- 
ally and  insidioudy  destroyed  if  the  big 
Army  and  Navy  men  succeed  in  putting 
over  their  program. 

"The  voice  of  the  common  man  must 
be  heard  in  Washington  in  clear,  ringing 
tones.  Powerful  agencies  are  at  work 
to  dazzle  Congressmen  with  the  glamour 
of  world  power  and  American  supremacy 
in  foreign  trade.  Those  Cwigressmen 
who  refuse  thus  to  be  dazzled  may  be 
called  unpatriotic  and  provincial  when 
they  insist  that  American  supremacy 
abroad  must  not  be  founded  on  industrial 
injustice  and  economic  exploitation  at 
home.  We  must  let  these  men  know 
that  the  heart  of  America,  the  America  of 
workers  and  producers,  beats  with  them. 

"Hie  Committee  <m  Industrial  Rela- 
tiOTBis  militant  It  doei  not  condemn 
stru^le  and  sacrifice.  It  rather  demands 
struggle  and  sacrifice.  But  we  insist  that 
the  common  people  of  America  shall  not 
make  sacrifices  to  enable  their  exploita- 
tion to  conquer  foreign  markets;  that 
they  shall  not  build  hu^  armaments  to 


protect  foreign  interests  purchased  witit 
wealth  that  belongs  and  is  sorely  needed 
at  home. 

'  'We  need  all  the  spirit  and  courage  and 
sacrifice  of  which  we  are  possessed  to 
conquer  America  for  its  people.  We 
can  do  this  only  by  winning  for  the  work- 
ers and  producers  tiie  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  workshop,  the  mine,  the 
stcnre  and  the  farm,  including  the  right  of 
determining  how  the  products  of  their 
toil  shall  be  distributed. 

"Dazzling  figures  showing  the  volume 
of  our  exports  must  be  regarded  as  a  re- 
proach so  long  as  one-third  of  our  wage- 
earners  receive  less  than  enough  to  main- 
tain a  decent  existence  and  the  babies  of 
the  poor  who  are  also  the  industrious  die 
for  lack  of  adequate  food  and  air, 

"What  we  fear  is  an  inaldioas  growth 
in  the  power  of  those  whose  slogan  is 
'Property  First'  These  are  the  men 
who  see  America  in  terms  of  trade  sta- 
tistics. Such  men  are  true  to  their  in- 
stincts when  they  glorify  military  power 
and  belligerent  national  pride.  While  we 
insist  that  America  shall  be  defended,  if 
defended  it  must  be,  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom and  justice,  tbey  insist  that  it  shall 
be  defended  in  the  name  of  property  and 
worldly  pride. " 

In  a  statement  Mr.  Keating  said: 

"The  people  will  not  and  should  not 
tolerate  any  plan  for  raising  revenue  that 
increases  the  cost  of  the  necessities  and 
small  luxuries  of  the  poor,  or  that  re- 
duces the  incomes  of  families  that  are 
atn^lmg  tlmg  on  small  salaries.  Such 
a  plan  is  the  proposal  to  extend  the  special 
war  tax,  to  tax  gasoline,  to  reduce  the 
limit  of  exemption  for  the  income  tax. 
and  worst  of  all,  to  re-establish  tariffs  by 
which  the  government  revenues  profit 
less  than  do  the  dealers  who  make  these 
tariffs  an  excuse  for  high  prices. 

"Any  inovase  in  the  burden  of  mili- 
tai7  and  naval  expenditure  must  fall 
on  those  best  able  to  bear  it  and,  there- 
fore, it  must  fall  on  that  class  which 
possesses  the  greater  part  of  the  naticm's 
wealth." 

The  report  of  Mr.  Basil  M.  Manly, 
director  of  research  and  investigation  for 
the  United  States  Commissiop  on  Iiulus- 
trial  Relations,  shopB^ihatv^OOgLc 
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"Between  one-fourth  and  one- third  of 
the  male  wockers  18  years  of  age  and 
over,  in  f acttaries  and  minea,  earn  less 
than  $10  per  week.  From  two- thirds  to 
three-fourths  earn  less  than  $15  per  week. 

"There  are  in  the  United  SUtes  1,698 
fortunes  yielding  an  income  of  $100,000 
or  more  per  year. 

"Forty-four  famiKes  in  1914  had  in- 
comes of  $1,000,000  or  more  each. 

"Two  per  cent  of  tin  people  own  60 
per  cent  of  the  wealth. 

"Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  people 
own  86  per  cent  of  the  wealth. 

'•Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  people  own 
6  per  cent  of  the  wealth. 

"Basil  M.  Manly,  Director." 


The  "Departmeot  of  Labor." 

The  following  article  gives  quite  a  clear 
view  of  the  changes  gdng  on  in  public 
sentiment  relative  to  the  use  and  abuse 
of  power  of  individuals,  and  the  need  of 
the  petty  tyrant  has  earned  a  wide- 
spread hatred:  In  the  family,  in  the 
different  civil  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, particularly  in  the  army  and  the 
navy  during  all  periods  of  history,  this 
unhappy  being  has  thrived  by  making 
others  unhappy.  And  since  he  is  found 
wherever  there  is  a  chance  to  use  or, 
rather,  to  misuse  power,  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  is  a  familiar  figure  in  the  indus- 
trial world.  There  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  hia  peculiar  talents  to 
an  extent  that  until  recently  has  been 
little  realized. 

VLore  and  more,  however,  capitalists 
and  students  of  industrial  conditions  are 
cominnf  to  see  that  arbitrary  authority, 
especially  in  the  hands  of  factory  super- 
intendents and  foremen,  from  whose 
peremptory  decisions  workmen  can  make 
no  appeal,  is  responsible  for  a  large  part 
of  the  unrest  and  disturbance  of  the 
present  day.  Again  and  again  investi- 
gators find  that  the  cause  of  a  strike 
or  of  a  threatened  strike  lies  in  some 
grievance  so  easy  to  remove  that  it  is 
hard  to  understand  why  it  was  tolerated 
for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The 
reason  usually  is  the  presence  at  some 
strategic  point  of  the  petty  tyrant, 
purblind  in  his  power  and  prejudice,  who 


marks  for  slaughter  any  individaal  work- 
man that  dares  to  complain. 

It  is  the  province  of  boardi  of  arbitra- 
tion to  investigate  all  aoeb  causes  of 
trouble  when  they  are  serious  enough  to 
bring  about  a  revolt  of  the  whole  body 
of  employees.  But  that  method  cannot 
be  called  Into  play  soon  enough,  and  it 
is  inevitably  alow  in  its  wMdcings. 
Grievanew  in  a  factory,  like  grievances 
elsewhere,  reqidre  qoidc  treatment,  if 
they  are  not  to  grow  great  and  spread. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts,  some  corpor- 
ations that  employ  large  numbers  of 
workingmen  have  started  a  "labor  de- 
partment," the  duty  of  which  is  to 
search  oat  all  the  maladjustments  and 
causes  of  friction  that  are  bound  to 
attend  the  running  of  any  huge  piece  of 
human  machinery,  and,  as  far  possible, 
to  remedy  them  before  they  become  a 
source  of  trouble.  When  any  employee 
has  a  complaint  to  make,  he  may  prefer 
it  to  this  department,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  will  not  be  punished 
for  doing  so. 

The  number  of  employers  who  have 
bad  the  clearness  of  vision  to  see  the 
advantage  of  tiiis  method  of  handling  the 
men  and  women  upon  whose  loyal  worit 
the  welfare  of  the  industry  depends  fs  as 
yet  small;  but  as  the  success  of  these 
experiments  becomes  better  known,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  plan  will  be  more 
widely  tried.  By  establishing  better  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employees, 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  ameliorate  the  in- 
dustrial situation.— youf A *8  Companion, 


Child  Ubor  Day— Why? 

The  22d,  23d  and  24th  of  January  will  be 
Child  Labor  Days,  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  announces.  Saturday 
will  be  observed  by  synagogues,  Sunday 
by  churches  and  Sunday  schools,  and 
Monday  by  secular  schools  and  dubs, 
and  if  last  year's  record  means  anything, 
at  least  9,000  organizations  all  over  this 
country  may  be  expected  to  recognize 
the  day. 

But  why?  Why  have  a  Child  Labor 
Day?  Surely  America  is  agreed  that 
child  tabor  is  not  consistent  with  her 
ideals.   The  N»^flgiaLPijM3Qkg]fc(£om- 
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mittee  realizing  that  these 
questions  will  be  asked,  has 
isiued  the  following  explan- 
mtory  statement: 

* 'Child  L^twr  Day  is  a  re- 
minder. We  have  a  strong 
sentiment  in  this  country 
against  the  exploitation  of 
children,  but  perhaps  for  the 
very  reason  that  our  sentiment 
is  strong— so  strong  as  to 
make  it  hard  to  believe  child 
labor  can  exist  in  America— 
we  have  never  taken  the  de- 
cisive steps  to  end  once  for  all 
the  labor  of  children. 

"If  a  14-year  age  limit  in 
factories  and  16-year  limit  in 
mines  were  enforced  through- 
out the  country,  more  than 
60,000  chiUren  would  imme- 
diately be  eliminated  from  In- 
dnstry.  That  is,  more  than 
60,000  children  are  at  work  in 
the  United  States  contrary  to 
the  primary  standards  of  child 
labor  legislation.  If  the  8- 
boar  day  and  no  night  work 
in  factories  were  the  law  for 
cliildren  under  16,  another 
100,000  children  would  be  af- 
fected. There  are  still  states 
in  the  Union  where  children  9 
or  10  years  old  may  be  found 
at  work  in  the  mills.  There 
are  still  states  where  the  child 
of  12  m^  woriE  11  hours  a  day. 
There  are  still  states  where  the 
edocation  of  a  child  under  14  is 
not  compulsory.  The  census  of 
1910  found  1,990,225  children 
between  10  and  16  at  work  in 
this  country. 

"It  is  because  these  things 
are  so  and  we  in  America  are 
^t  to  forget  them,  that  we 
aak  oar  friends  to  observe  Child 
Labor  Day  and  remind  the 
country  that  child  labor  in  the 
United  States  ia  a  live,  press- 
ing issue. 

Florence  I.  Taylor, 
Publication  Secretary  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  106  E. 
2ad8t.,N.T. 
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Correspondence 


All  eoDtribationB  to  oor  Corraqkindeim  eoluiiuia 
matt  bm  in  nut  later  than  the  10th  of  the  month  to 
famnre  Imertion. 

Articles  mnat  be  written  on  one  cide  of  the  paper 

only.  Noma  de  plume  majr  be  used,  bat  every  ar- 
ticle must  be  siBned  with  full  name  and  addreos  of 
the  writer  ae  a  ffuanuV  of  sood  faith,  and  to  in- 
■nre  inaertaon.  No  anonymoaa  lettcra  will  be  pub- 
Bibed  under  anr  ctrewmrtaiicea. 

While  the  Editor  doe*  not  aaaume  reeponaibib'ty 
for  opiniona  exprened  by  emitributora  to  this  de- 
partment, he  is  bdd  reaponaiUe  in  both  law  and 
moral  ethiea  for  admitting  that  which  will  injure  or 
create  ill  fedins.  Hence  all  communicatlona  are 
•otdeet  to  revision  or  rejection  If  the  Editor  deenia 
it  neceaeary. 

C  H.  SAUiom  Editor  and  Hanaser. 


Tbe  Old  Year  udtbe  New 

Editor  Journal:  Another  12  months 
have  passed  Old  Father  Time  has  gar- 
nered into  the  great  unknown  another 
year  and  we  must  be  content. 

"  To  cloae  tip  lua  eyea  and  Und  up  hie  chin, 
Thore'a  a  new  face  at  tha  door,  my  frland. 
A  new  bee  at  the  dow." 

Nineteen  sixteen  stands  at  the  thresh- 
old of  the  New  Year,  young,  buoyant, 
full  of  hope  and  expectations;  but  what 
the  future  holds  in  store  no  one  can  tell, 
and  until  the  New  Year  shall  have  passed 
away  the  real  harvest  will  not  have 
been  revealed;  and  well  it  is,  kind  reader, 
that  we  cannot  discern  what  our  future 
destiny  is  to  be;  for  this  we  know,  were 
it  possible  to  peneta*ate  a  future  yet 
unborn  and  live  in  expectancy  of  the 
coming  ill,  hardships  and  adversities  in- 
cidental to  the  average  life,  our  lives 
would  be  full  of  misery  and  of  woe,  and  it 
would  be  better  "that  we  had  never  been 
born. ' '  But  it  is  well  to  review  ^e  past, 
look  over  our  diortcomings,  weigh  care- 
fully our  deeds  of  commission  and  omis- 
sion and  endeavor  to  profit  by  this  in  the 
future.  We  are  unable  to  recall  a  single 
thing  already  done,  or  to  retrace  our  many 
ways,  and  we  repent  for  past  shortcomings 
and  make  new  and  determined  resolu- 
ticms  to  improve  the  ever-fleeting  present 
and  coming  tomorrow. 

What  of  the  past  year?  Did  it  bring 
to  you  peace  and  plenty,  good  health  and 
happiness,  or  was  it  spent  in  turmoil  and 
want,  sickness,   and  adversities?  Did 


you  do  your  part  by  your  family,  your 
neighbor,  and  yourseU?  Did  you  prac- 
tice the  teaching  of  the  Golden  Rule,  or 
did  you  lose  sight  of  the  interest,  care 
and  welfare  of  anyone  save  your  indi- 
vidual self?  If  you  have  made  an  effort 
to  relieve  the  suff^ng  of  others  less 
fortunate  in  God's  mercy  than  yourself, 
have  you  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the 
naked,  and  botmd  up  the  wounds  of  your 
fellowmen,  you  have  nobly  acted  well 
your  part  and  sure  is  your  reward.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  have  done  none  of 
these  good  and  noble  deeds,  truly  let  me 
aay  to  you,  you  can  count  the  past  year 
as  (me  of  misspent  days;  and  now  is  the 
time  by  God's  help  to  make  a  firm  and 
determined  resolution  to  render  some 
service  to  God  and  his  creatures  during 
the  coming  year;  and,  if  your  life  is 
spared  to  witness  the  passing  of  nineteen 
sixteen,  you  will  realize  your  time  has 
been  well  spent,  you  will  feel  better, 
your  life  will  be  brighter,  your  home 
happier,  and  you  will  be  recompensed  a 
thousand  times  over  in  many  ways  for 
the  small  financial  sacrifices  you  may 
have  made,  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  so 
doing  you  will  have  brought  gladness 
and  happiness  to  the  hearts  of  others  and 
changed  a  path  of  thorns  and  sorrows  to 
one  of  roses  and  contentment  While  we 
can  help  in  many  ways  our  fellowmen, 
there  is  notiiing  we  can  do  more  product- 
ive of  good-will  and  fellowship  than  a 
kindly  greeting,  a  warm  handshake  of 
brotherly  love  and  a  word  of  cheer.  If 
good  things  are  to  be  done  or  said,  let 
it  be  so  while  there  is  life.  Many  men 
have  gone  through  life,  starving  for  a 
word  of  cheer,  and  dying,  so  to  apeak,  for 
a  merry  smile  and  warm  grasp  of  broth- 
erly lore,  and  yet  when  the  Grim  Reaper 
called  tiiem  to  their  last  reward  and  tiie 
debt  of  life  was  paid,  others  who  should 
have  befriended  them  in  life  gather 
aroimd  the  last  resting  place,  heap  floral 
offerings  upon  his  coffin  and  the  grave, 
and  about  the  only  consolation  to  be 
offered  his  heartbroken,  grief-stricken 
wife  and  family  is  to  whine,  "He  looks  so 
natural,"  or  may  be  to  say  "He  was  a 
good  man."  Strange  to  say,  tiiey  never 
found  this  out,  from  some  cause,  until  too 
late  to  add  one  iota  of  hagpjne^^^^ 
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nre  to  cheer  him  along  the  rough  and 
rugged  road  of  life. 

As  I  sit  by  the  fireside  penning  these 
thooghta,  my  mind  wanders  back  to  by- 
gone days,  and  I  reflect  seriously  on  the 
past  12  months,  and  as  I  review  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  call  to 
mind  what  has  been  done,  what  has  been 
lost  or  gained  and  what  might  have 
been,  and  while  I  can  recall  numy 
pleasant  happy  occasions  and  admit  some 
things  for  our  good  have  been  accom- 
plished, the  elForts  of  our  labtnrs  have 
not  been  overproductive  of  good  results, 
so  let  us  profit  by  a  sad  experience  and 
hope  and  trust  tiie  New  Year  will  deal 
more  kindly  by  all. 

How  time  flies!  It  seems  but  as  yes- 
terday since  we  celebrated  the  birth  of 
tiie  lowly  Nazarene.  How  changed  are 
ronditions!  It  uaed  to  be  that,  months 
before  Christmas,  liie  event  was  looked 
forward  to  with  fond  expectatitms  and 
anticipated  pleasure;  its  coming  could  be 
recorded  by  weeks,  those  days.  Time 
seemed  to  drag,  the  sands  in  the  hour- 
glass of  life  ran  so  slowly  they  could  be 
counted  grain  by  grain,  but  not  so  -  now; 
years  fly  swiftly  by,  time  speeds  on  at  a 
rapid  pace,  the  sand  in  the  hourglass  of 
life  is  running  in  a  stream,  and  know, 

"  "Tia  only  a  few  more  trUkl>, 
Only  ft  few  more  cavea. 
Ufe'a  atory  soon  ia  toU." 

As  I  strain  my  eyes  to  penetrate  the 
vista  of  time,  I  see  the  flickering  rays  of 
life's  setting  sun  dimly  gilding  the  west- 
em  horizon  of  all  that  is  mortal  of  man, 
which  teaches,  "We  are  traveling  upon 
that  higher  level  of  time  from  whose 
bourne  no  mortal  returns. ' 

When  we  look  around  we  miss  many 
who  were  with  us  12  months  ago.  There 
are  vacant  chairs;  we  do  not  see  their 
smiling  faces;  we  miss  their  joyous  peals 
of  laughter;  at  the  roll-call  tliere  is  no  re- 
sponse, and  we  know  they  have  answered 
the  last  summons  and  the  spirit  has  re- 
turned to  the  God  that  gave  it  Let  us 
then  bow  our  beads  in  humble  submission 
and  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  our  de- 
ceased friends  and  Brothers,  and  in  one 
accord  proclaim  "Rest  in  peace."  To 
the  family  and  friends  of  any  de- 
ceased members  we  can  offer  but  feeble 


consolations,  but  we  can  do  deeds 
of  kindness,  speak  words  of  comfort  and 
of  cheer  to  U^toi  their  burdens  alcmg 
life's  journey,  and  prove  to  them  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Han. 

The  old  year  is  dead  and  gone.  The 
funeral  dirge  has  been  simg;  let  us 
thoughtfully  review  retrospectively,  then 
draw  the  mantle  of  charity  and  look  to 
and  make  our  plans  for  the  future,  and 
make  an  honest  consdentioua  effort  not 
only  to  build  up  the  Brothorhood  and  pro- 
tect its  interest,  but  to  do  some  act, 
render  some  service,  or  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  our  fellowmen,  and  if  you  will  do 
this,  in  the  end  you  will  inherit  a  good 
name,  which  is  to  be  chosen  rather  than 
great  riches,  and  wear  the  crown  of  life. 

To  each  and  every  member,  I  heartily 
extend  A  Merry  Christmas  and  A  Happy 
New  Year.     F.  E.  Wood,  F.  G.  A.  E. 


Brotherhood  Insaraoce 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  2&.  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  As  Division  492  has 
not  appeared  in  your  columns,  I  beg  space 
for  this  article.  I  have  been  laid  on  tha 
shelf  for  the  past  nine  months  and  have 
not  seen  anyone  take  my  place,  so  I 
thouf^t  best  to  take  the  bat  myself. 

Division  492  is  in  flne  condition.  We 
are  having  good  attendance  and  a  great 
interest  taken  in  our  work.  I  want  to 
say  one  thing  in  favor  of  our  Division  and 
that  is  this:  A  more  openhearted  set  of 
Brothers  than  we  have  can't  be  found 
in  any  oi^anization.  I  was  hurt  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1916.  The  Brothers 
have  watched  over  me  and  have  attended 
to  all  my  wants  and  have  played  the 
part  of  the  good  Samaritan,  for  which 
I  am  truly  thankful  and  have  not  words 
to  express  myself  to  them.  Their  kind- 
ness shall  never  be  forgotten  by  me. 
As  I  lay  on  tiie  bed  of  aflliction  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  our  insurance.  I 
have  been  railroading  forty-two  years, 
but  did  not  carry  any  accident  insurance, 
so  if  I  had  not  had  a  good  bank  account 
I  would  have  been  in  a  bad  fix.  I  want 
to  urge  upon  every  good  Brother  not  to 
neglect  his  insurance;  keep  it  up  and 
don't  take  pattern  after  me.  We  have 
an  accident  insurance  than  can't  be  ex- 
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ceDed  anywhere;  costs  less  than  any 
other  and  pays  more.  Show  me  any 
other  insxirance  that  will  hand  you  any 
money  back  on  a  premium  after  they 
have  collected  same.  Also  show  me  an 
insurance  that  coats  you  a  little  better 
than  thirty  dollars  per  annum  and  will 
give  you  104  weeks'  benefit  Think  of  it! 
l?ay  you  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  week  and 
what  yon  would  draw  at  the  end  of  104 
weeks.  Can  you  beat  it?  I  will  answer 
No  for  you.  We  have  two  kinds  of 
insurance  that  cannot  be  excelled  by  any 
other  in  the  world.  Now,  Brothers,  get 
together  and  let's  all  get  in  line  and  our 
premium  will  get  less  all  the  while.  Let 
every  true  and  loyal  Brother  fall  in. 
One  other  thing— don't  forget  to  pay  your 
premium  when  it  is  due*  for  no  insurance 
company  or  corporaticm  of  any  kind  will 
pay  you  unless  you  pay  them. 

Since  I  lay  here  part  of  the  time  hover- 
ing  between  life  and  death,  I  have  been 
living  some  of  my  yesterdays  over  again. 
Looking  back  to  my  boyhood  days  when 
my  mother  was  a  widow  and  nothing 
to  support  me  with  but  the  work  of  her 
hands,  I  resolved  if  ever  I  got  to  be  a 
man  I  would  make  her  happy  by  making 
her  a  home;  and  tiiis  I  did  and  kept  her 
until  death  claimed  her.  Then  and  there 
I  lost  my  best  friend,  as  every  boy  does 
when  he  loses  his  mother.  I  was  married 
in  the  year  1874,  and  I  can  truly  say  our 
house  was  always  big  enough  for  my 
wife  and  my  mother,  for  they  lived  very 
happily  together  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
Bom  to  us  three  children,  two  girls  and 
one  son,  all  living  and  doing  well,  for 
which  we  are  truly  thankful  We  were 
flooded  once  when  we  lived  in  a  small 
town  called  Guilford,  Ind.— washed  all 
our  belongings  away.  Then  we  had  to 
start  over  again,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
Engineer  H.  Moody  and  my  uncle  we  got 
started  and  rolled  along  very  smoothly 
until  the  26th  of  Febuary,  1916,  when  run- 
lung  at  a  hi^  rate  of  speed  the  engine 
jumped  the  track  and  turned  on  her  side 
and  slid  720  feet,  and  the  fireman  and  I 
went  620  feet  in  the  air  somewhere  and 
lit  on  a  road  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
track.  The  fireman  lit  in  a  mud  hole 
just  before  we  got  to  the  wagon  road. 
He  got  an  awful  twist,  and  the  optic 


nerves  were  so  injured  that  he  is  going 
blind.  Poor  boy,  he  has  my  empathy. 
I  can  see  and  walk  around,  while  I  am 
crippled  for  life  in  my  right  arm.  I  have 
many  things  to  be  thankful  for  this 
Thanksgiving.  The  good  Lord  rode  in  the 
cab  with  me,  and  notwithstanding  I  was 
lying  alongside  of  death,  the  Lord  reached 
his  strong  arm  out  and  lifted  me  up  and 
said  to  me,  "You  shall  live, "  for  which  I 
am  truly  thankful,  and  that  I  might  be 
returned  to  my  family.  Brothers,  always 
take  the  blessed  Master  with  you  on  your 
journey  in  the  cab  wherever  you  go.  He 
is  a  very  near  and  dear  friend  to  have  at 
all  time&         Yours  fraternally, 

J.  M.  Beggs,  Cor.  Sec.  Div.  492. 


'  Railroadiof  lo  the  Put 

Hermiston,  Orb.,  Nov.  SO,  WS. 

Editor  Journal:  Although  in  the 
railroad  work  for  40  years,  I  have  never 
been  in  the  train  service,  but  have 
always  had  a  warm  place  in  my  heart  for 
the  engineers.  I  can  look  back  and  re- 
call many  a  kind  act  and  encouraging 
word  received  from  the  '*eagle  eyes" 
fm  the  old  Fort  Wayne,  Jackson  & 
Saginaw  Railroad,  when  a  young  boy 
trying  to  master  the  mysteries  of  the 
telegraph  business  at  Jonesville,  Mich. 
Among  ray  heroes  of  the  throttie  were 
Jimmie  Reading,  Frank  Dilley,  "Jim" 
Winnie,  Milt  Flagle,  Johnnie  Youn^  Ed. 
Yager,  "Hank"  and  "BiU"  Smith. 

It  seems  to  me  tiiat  there  have  been 
about  as  many  changes  hi  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  railroads  as  there  have  been 
in  the  size  of  engines  and  cars.  In  the 
old  days  about  every  railroad  had  rules 
of  its  own,  and  Standard  Rules  were 
unknown.  One  road  that  I  worked  for 
had  a  rule  that  trains  of  the  same  class 
would  proceed  to  time-card  meeting 
point  and  wait  there  fifteen  minutes  for 
the  -other  train,  and  five  minutes  for 
variations  of  watches,  and  then  proceed 
until  opposing  train  was  met  How  long 
woiild  a  railroad  nowadajrs  stand  for  a 
variation  of  five  minutes  in  watches? 
Another  road  had  a  positive  meeting- 
point  for  trains  of  tiie  same  class;  this 
rule  worked  all  right  when-4>oth  trains 
were  on  time,  orBt^teBdtwv^aild^dKffil 
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wire  was  working  O.  K.,  but  if  one  train 
was  late  and  the  wire  dowi^  it  caused 
some  bad  delays,  but  they  didn't  pay 
much  attention  to  20  or  30  mbiutes*  delay 
in  the  old  days.  Now  an  engineer  has  to 
explain  every  minute's  delay.  Another 
road  compelled  its  conductOTs  when  re- 
ceiving a  train  order  to  come  into  the 
telegraph  office  and  copy  the  order  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose  and  sign  the 
book.  How  woidd  it  look  nowadays  for 
a  first-class  passenger  train  to  stand  at  a 
station  while  tiie  conductor  copied  his 
orders  in  a  book?  In  these  stirring  times 
an  operator  is  considered  pretty  slow 
who  can't  hand  up  19  orders  to  a  train 
running  40  or  50  miles  an  hour. 

Another  old-time  rule  that  caused 
conaderable  figuring  was  the  one  that 
said  "No  freight  train  will  exceed  a  speed 
of  16  miles  per  hour. "  Under  this  rule  a 
local  freight  with  lots  of  work  would  be 
about  a  week  making  100-mile  run,  so 
we  had  it  fixed  with  the  trainmen  that 
they  would  do  the  nmning  and  we  would 
fix  the  train  sheet  to  show  16  miles  per 
hour.  We  would  mark  them  out  of  a 
station  SO  or  40  minutes  before  they 
would  really  leave,  and  show  a  speed  of 
16  miles  per  hour  to  the  next  t^egraph 
office.  One  day  the  superintendent  came 
into  our  office  and  said,  "How  fast  are 
these  locals  running?"  We  answered, 
"The  train  sheet  shows  15  miles  per  hour. ' ' 
"Well, "  he  said,  "I  was  out  in  the  woods, 
down  the  line  yesterday,  hunting,  when 
the  local  passed,  and  I  think  they  were 
running  about  100  miles  per  hour,"  and 
that  was  all  we  ever  heard  of  it.  The 
question  nowadays  is,  "Why  are  these 
freights  not  making  better  time? ' '  I  could 
write  for  hours  about  the  good  old  days 
when  about  every  fellow  was  trying  to 
help  the  other  fellow  out  and  keep 
things  moving,  but  will  cease  now  for 
fear  your  readers  are  weary. 

Oregon. 


A  Farm  Home  for  Railway  Men 

Bbllbvub,  Ohio,  Dec.  9. 191S. 

Editor  Journal:  I  have  read  with 
great  interest  an  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  from  the  pen  of  Brother  O. 
Hartley,  entitied  "Buy  Land,  Eliminate 


Fish  and  Hot  Springs. "  I  wi^  to  com- 
pliment the  foresight  of  the  writer  m 
suggesting  Florida  as  a  State  in  whidi 
to  build  a  home.  But  his  idea  of  pur- 
chasing a  tract  of  land  in  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  or  Missouri  does  not  har- 
monize with  his  desire  to  establish  a 
home  in  a  climate  where  snow  and  low 
temperature  do  not  prevail  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year. 

While  Tennessee,  K«itueky  and  Mis- 
souri are  caitfally  located,  that  advan- 
tage is  oiFset  by  the  well-known  fact 
that  there  is  little  land  available  in  any 
one  of  the  three  States  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  the  best  is  poor  in  com- 
parison with  productiveness  of  Florida 
soil.  A  tract  of  land  in  Florida— given 
proper  care  and  attention— would  not 
only  be  self-sustaining  but  would  yield 
a  handsome  income  on  the  inTOStniCTt, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  land  would 
triple  its  value  just  as  it  has  done  in 
California. 

Too  few  people  know  the  truth  of  this 
garden  spot  of  America.  True,  its  re- 
sources are  exploited  by  unscrupulous 
land  agents.  But  to  get  a  true  concep- 
tion of  its  value,  one  must  study  It  care- 
ftdly,  and  spend  some  time  on  tiie  ground 
investigating  its  resources  in  their  rela- 
tion to  outside  conditions.  I  have  spent 
parts  of  four  winters  in  Florida,  watch- 
ing the  development  of  its  great  re- 
sources, especially  its  vegetable  and 
citrus  fruit  industries.  These  alone 
produce  handsome  profits  for  the  diligent 
studious  farmer.  The  culture  of  grape- 
fruit is  highly  profitable,  while  vegetable 
growing  likewise  pays  handsome  returns. 

The  climate  of  Florida  is  the  best  in 
the  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  Prom 
1892  to  1913  its  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture varied  only  from  68.80  degrees  to 
72.30  degrees.  The  average  is  about 
71.20  degrees.  Its  average  precipitation 
during  tiie  same  period  was  47.40  to 
61.93  inches.  Its  summers,  contrary  to 
prevailing  opinion,  are  very  delightful. 
Cooling  summer  breezes  are  the  bless- 
ing of  the  trade  winds.  Its  winters  are 
like  its  summers— temperate,  equable. 

Florida  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
desirable  for  the  establishment  of  a  home 
for  infirm,  di8able4.imeBibetGL)i.ay£te 
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ia,  above  everything  ela^  indispoissble 
to  good  bralth  or  reeuperatkm.  It  would 
be  nnwiae  to  ^tabliah  a  home  in' any 
State  subject  to  wintry  weather.  Why 
not  surround  the  home  with  the  beauti- 
ful, peaceful,  green  foliage  of  the  grape- 
fruit? Give  its  inmates  the  advantage 
of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  the  year 
roo&d.  Cover  it  with  tlie  genial  ^ies 
of  Florida  and,  above  everything  else, 
make  it  a  i^t^table  establishment  by 
oigaging  in  the  culture  of  dtrua  firuits 
and  winter  vegetables. 

Florida's  famous  lake  region  lies  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  citrus  fruit  section.  It  is 
located  among  the  high  hills  of  the  State, 
commonly  known  as  the  Backbone  Ridge 
of  Florida.  Its  lakes  abound  with  fish, 
its  woods  with  game.  It  is  the  play- 
gxonnd  as  well  as  the  garden  spot  of 
America.  An  investment  made  in  this 
locality  will  redound  to  the  good  judg- 
ment, the  health,  the  happiness  and  the 
monetary  value  of  the  Brotherhood. 

J.  D.  Cook,  Div.  447. 


Fifty  Years  of  Actnal  Service 

Editor  Journal:  Brotbw  Stephen 
Casey,  member  of  Division  818,  on  Sept 
30  stepped  from  his  engine  at  Gallon, 
Ohio,  after  a  continuous  service  of  fifty 
years,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  70 
years,  which  is  the  age  limit  of  retire- 
ment Ml  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 

Brother  Casey  entered  the  service  of 
the  old  B.  &  L  Company  as  fireman  in 
1863,  and  in  1866  was  promoted  to  en- 
gineer, in  which  capacity  he  has  served 
until  his  retirement  Brother  Casey,  like 
others  of  the  old-time  engineers,  never 
fired  coal,  as  he  began  back  in  the  days 
of  the  old  wood-burners  and  when  the 
woodinle  was  the  most  familiar  landmark 
akmg  tin  ri^t  fif  way. 

In  his  kmg  term  of  service  he  has  run 
every  type  of  engine  and  in  every  class 
of  service,  but  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  has  been  in  passenger  service, 
and  has  never  had  a  serious  accident 
for  which  he  was  held  responsible;  du^ 
and  faithful  service  to  the  company  was 
always  his  watchword,  and  the  property 
which  was  oktmsted  to  his  care  received 
the  same  careful  attention  as  though 


it  was  his  own  perscnal  belongings. 

Brother  Casey  has  always  been  an 
ardent  suppwter  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  as 
he  joined  old  Division  1$  at  Gallon,  Ohio, 
as  soon  after  his  promotion  as  he  was 
eligible,  and  always  retained  his  member- 
ship there  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
he  transferred  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Divi- 
sion 318. 

Brother  Casey  being  a  mm  of  unas- 
suming and  quiet  manner,  has  always 
heea  held  in  hij^est  esteem  by  the 
oflicials  and  fellow  employees,  and  upon 
his  retirement  he  received  an  exceed- 
mgly  complimentary  letter  from  all  the 
division  officials,  congratulating  him  on 
his  long  years  of  satisfactory  and  faith- 
ful service,  and  wishing  him  pnuperity 
and  enjoyment  of  the  rest  that  be  has 
so  justly  earned.    Very  truly,  J.  R.  C. 


Wniiam  T.  Doolittle,  DIv.  82,  Retired 

Editor  Journal:  After  46  years  of 
service  as  a  locomotive  engineer,  43 
years  of  which  were  spent  in  the  employ 
of  the  Chicago,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Omaha  Railroad,  William  T.  Doo- 
litUe,  of  185  South  Prairie  avenue,  who 
brought  the  first  passenger  train  into 
Sioux  Falls  in  1878,  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list  at  his  own  request,  Nov.  27, 
1916.  In  all  of  his  years  of  active 
service,  it  is  said  of  the  retiring  veteran 
engineer  that  he  never  had  an  accident 
of  any  kind  where  there  was  any  blame 
attached  to  him,  and  that  he  was  never 
the  object  of  disciplinary  measures. 
During  his  many  years  of  railroad- 
ing, Mr.  Doolittle  has  also  been  the 
recipient  of  high  honors  at  the 
hands  of  his  himdreds  of  friends 
and  fellow  citizens,  being  a  prominent 
32nd  degree  Mason,  a  Past  Potentate  of 
El  Riad  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  a 
Past^Grand  Commander  o^the  Knights 
Templars  of  South  Dakota,  and  a  former 
mayor  of  Sioux  Falls,  as  well  as  an 
alderman  and  president  of  the  city 
council  under  the  old  municipal  govern- 
ment system,  and  a  member  of  impor- 
tant city  committees.  His  devotion  to 
the  public  good  stands  as  an  unquestioned 
fact  of  his  career,  whether  occupying 
office  or  in  privateL,lil&  i^yHt8<lil0e^c^ 
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is  that  of  a  man  who  has  been  fearless 
in  conduct  and  stainless  in  reputation. 

Mr.  Doolittle  was  bom  March  30,  1849, 
in  Loudonville,  O.  His  parents,  Lucius 
and  Eleanor  Doolittle,  removed  to 
Upper  Sanduaky,  O.,  in  1859,  and  there 
as  a  boy  he  attmded  the  public  schools 
imlil  he  was  14  years  old.  His  father 
was  well  to  do  and  had  planned  a  good 
education  for  his  son,  but  when  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad, 
the  second  line  constructed  in  Ohio,  was 
built  through  Sandusky,  William  T.  Doo- 
little was  bo  much  impressed  that  he  de- 
cided to  be  a  railroad  man,  and  much 
against  the  wishes  of  his  parents, 
abandoned  the  schoolroom  to  take  up 
railroad  work.  He  went  to  Fort  Wayne, 
IndL,  where  the  new  shops  of  the  road 
were  opened,  and  there  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  three  years. 

When  a  youth  of  17  he  went  upon  the 
road  as  a  fireman,  and  after  serving  two 
years  in  that  capad^  was  promoted  to 
tiie  position  of  engineer  of  a  freight 
train.  A  year  later  he  was  given  a 
passenger  run,  which  he  held  for  two 
years,  and  when  the  engineers  of  the 
line  went  upon  a  strike  he  removed  west- 
ward to  Sioux  Ci^,  la.,  in  March,  1873. 
Sioux  City  then  was  a  town  of  about 
3^000  population. 

At  that  time  Bfr.  DooUttie  entered 
the  employment  of  the  Chici^,  St 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railroad, 
with  which  he  continued  on  the  run  from 
Sioux  City  to  St.  James,  Minn.,  until 
1878.  In  that  year  was'  built  the  first 
road  that  ever  entered  Sioux  Falls,  and 
Mr.  Doolittle  ran  the  first  train  into  the 
city.  With  the  exception  of  one  year, 
when  he  was  instinictor  for  the  road,  he 
has  remained  upon  this  run  continuously 
since,  covering  a  period  of  38  years,  but 
has  been  with  the  company  43  years. 

He  organized  the  first  Division  of  the 
Order  in  the  Northwest  at  Sioux  City, 
la.,  in  1876.  The  Grand  International 
Division  of  the  Order  presented  him  on 
Aug.  16,  1913,  with  a  medal  in  faithful 
service  for  the  Order  and  made  him  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
for  life.  Of  the  7,000  employees  of  the 
Omaha  road  he  has  the  honor  of  being 
number  one  on  their  list    In  fact,  there 


is  no  other  one  of  the  7,000  employees  on 
the  2,000  miles  of  road  who  was  with  the 
company  when  Mr.  Doolittie  joined  them 
This  road  has  a  veterans'  association  and 
Mr.  Doolittie  is  one  of  the  162  who  have 
been  with  the  company  for  more  than  30 
years,  and  is  thus  entitled  to  membership 
in  and  is  a  member  of  tiie  associati(m. 

Mr.  Doolittie  has  ever  had  the  interests 
of  Sioux  Falls  at  heart,  and  a  recognition 
of  that  fact  has  led  to  his  selection  for 
various  positions  of  public  trust  He 
was  elected  alderman  of  the  first  ward 
in  1896,  and  was  reelected  in  1898,  acting 
as  president  of  the  city  raundl  in  1897. 
He  was  on  the  committee  with  C  A. 
Jewett  and  J.  W.  Tuthlll  to  build  the  new 
water  works  plant  for  the  city  of  Sioux 
Falls,  and  the  work  was  completed  at  a  fig- 
ure less  than  the  estimated  cost  This  was 
one  job  entirely  free  from  any  suspicion 
of  graft  On  April  21,  1908,  Mr.  Doolittie 
was  elected  mayor,  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  he  gave  the  city  the  clean- 
est administration  tiiat  it  has  ever  had. 
As  the  chief  executive  of  the  city  he 
stood  constantiy  for  reform  and  progress, 
working  untiringly  for  the  interests  of 
the  people. 

On  December  26,  1873,  Mr.  Doolittie 
was  married  to  Miss  Catherine  Strock, 
and  they  became  the  parents  of  three 
children:  Jesu^  who  died  at  the  age  of 
three  years ;  Walter  S. ,  and  Grace.  Walter 
S.,  now  an  engineer  on  the  Omaha  road, 
wedded  Marie  Freeble,  of  Sioux  Falls, 
and  they  have  five  children.  The  daugh- 
ter Grace  is  the  wife  of  Neil  D.  Graham, 
a  commercial  traveler,  living  in  Sioux 
Falls,  and  they  have  one  child.— Sumx, 
Dak.,  DaUy  Argus  and  Leader. 


Bro.  T.  P.  Willis,  Hooorary  Member  G.  I.  D. 

St.  Paul.  Mbw..  Dec.  8.  191B. 

Editor  Journal:  As  it  seems  to  be 
the  custom,  on  receiving  an  honorary 
badge,  to  send  in  a  record  of  your  rail- 
road history,  I  am  submitting  the  follow- 
ing; 

First  let  me  say  that  I  highly  ap- 
preciate the  honorary  badge  and  what  it 
stands  for,  and  greatiy  enjoy  reading  the 
railroad  history  of  the  old  Brothers. 

I  was  bom  Mar(fh^^l^^^84^^^wf{red 
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Bro.  Thao.  P.  Willis.  Dtv.  474 

the  last  nine  months  of  the  Civil  War  in 
the  43rd  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry. 

In  1868  I  started  in  firing  on  the  Bur- 
lington out  of  Aurora,  IlL,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  mgineer  in  1871.  I  joined 
Div.  32  there  on  July  12,  1875.  and  short- 
ly after  entered  service  with  the  Sheboy- 
gan &  Fond  du  Lac.  In  1878,  I  left  this 
road,  going  West  to  the  C.  M.  &  St  P., 
ninning  out  of  Hastings,  Minn.,  f^r  two 
years.  I  began  running  for  the  Northern 
Pacific  in  1880,  and  remained  with  them 
in  actual  service  for  35  years,  until  my 
health  failed  me  and  I  voluntarily  retired 
wi  August  1,  1916,  as  far  as  running  an 
ragine  is  concerned. 

After  44  years  running,  I  am  fortu- 
nat^y  able  to  say  that  I  have  never  had 
anyone  injured  working  with  me  or  rid- 
mg  behind  me,  although  I  have  been 
somewhat  injured  myself. 

The  snapshot  shows  me  sitting  on  the 
rear  steps  of  my  home. 

Youra  fratemaUy, 
Theodobs  F.  Willis,  Div.  474. 


PHty-Oftc  Yean  in  Railroad  Service 

Milan.  Ho.,  Nov.  8, 1916. 

Editor  Journal:  Division  567  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  photo  of  Bro. 
Charlee  Claience  Hammond,  who  has  48 


years'  continuous  membership  in  the  B.  of 
L.  and  has  received  gold  badge  as 
honorary  member  of  the  G.  L  D. 

Brother  Hammond  was  bom  In  the 
state  of  New  York,  Geneseo  connl^, 
March  22,  1852;  with  his  parents  moved 
to  Missoiu-t  in  the  fall  of  1860,  settling  at 
St  Charles,  Mo.  When  12  years  old  he 
began  his  railroad  service  with  the  North 
Missouri  Railroad  (now  the  Wabash)  in 
the  upholstering  deparbnent,  where  he 
remained  one  year;  was  then  transferred 
to  the  coppersmith  shop,  serving  until 
the  fall  of  1867,  then  as  switditender  and 
switchman  in  St  Charles  yards  until  the 
spring  of  1869,  when  he  commenced  firing 
under  master  mechanic  Mr.  Edward 
Taylor;  was  promoted  to  engineer  in  the 
spring  of  1871.  At  this  time  the  road  was 
known  as  the  Kansas  City,  St  Louis  & 
Northern.  On  account  of  committee  be- 
ing discharged,  witii  others  resigned 
March  1^  1S13,  had  apjdication  hi  to 
join  B.  of  L.  E.,  bat  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted imtil  21  years  of  age;  joined  Div. 
86,  March  27,  1873. 

In  the  fall  of  1873  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  fireman  and  extra  engineer  on  the 
Quincy,  Missouri  &,  Pacific,  now  the 
Quincy,  Omaha  &  Kansas  City,  took 


Bro.Chu. 
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regular  run  in  the  spring  of  1876,  making 
42  years  on  one  division,  and  is  still 
pulling  passenger  between  Quincy,  IH., 
and  M  ilani  Mo. 

Brother  Hammond  joined  the  insur- 
ance department  Feb.  20,  1880.  In  the 
early  days  the  assessments  ran  very  high 
and  were  sometimes  hard  to  meet,  but 
Brother  Hammtmd  says  he  never  missed 
a  regular  or  special  assessment,  and  hopes 
to  live  to  pay  many  more.  He  was 
married  in  Brashear,  Mo. ,  April  19,  1877, 
to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Conkle;  they  now  re- 
side at  1001  Vermont  street,  Quincy,  111., 
and  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any 
of  the  old  members,  and  the  new  ones  as 
well  Member  op  Div.  667. 


Bro.  Michael  Welch,  Div.  367 

Syracuse.  N.  T..  Nov.  W,  IBIS. 

Editor  Journal:  Bro.  Michael  Welch 
was  presented  with  an  honorary  badge 
by  Div.  367,  on  October  12,  1915,  which 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  G.  L  D., 
for  his  43  consecutive  years  of  faithful 
membership,  and  one  of  the  old  veterans 
by  whose  efforts  was  made  possible  the 
Crt-ganization  of  today. 

Our  Chief  Engineer,  Bro.  Wm.  Taylor, 


Bn.  HIehMl  Walch,  Div.  887 


in  well-cbosen  words  made  the  pnaeatA- 
tion,  to  which  Brothor  Welch  ably  repUed. 

Brother  Welch  was  bom  August  2S, 
1846;  began  his  rulroadcareeratthei^eof 
19  as  brakeman  on  the  Syracuse  &  Oswego 
Railroad,  now  leased  by  the  Lackawanna; 
was  brakeman  for  two  years,  thai  went 
firing;  was  promoted  to  mgineer  Feb.  2, 
187%  on  the  same  road,  snd  ccntinued  in 
that  capacity  until  poisoned  off  May  12, 
1910. 

Brother  Welch  and  the  members  of 
Div.  367  desire  to  express  their  apprecia- 
tion for  the  honor  bestowed  upon  them 
by  the  Advisory  Board  of  theG.  L  D. 

Brother  Welch  is  the  first  to  receive  an 
honorary  badge  here,  and  we  hope  we 
may  all  receive  one  in  due  time. 

Yours  Eternally, 

Members  Div.  867. 


Bro.  Robert  Small,  Div.  471,  Retired 

Trenton,  Ho..  Not.  SO,  1918. 

Editor  Journal:  Forty-three  years 
ago  Robert  Small  began  running  an  en- 
gine for  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  Sun- 
day at  12K>5  he  came  in  on  No.  SO,  put 
his  engine  in  the  roundhouse  and  retired 
from  railroading. 

It  is  a  rule  with  the  Rock  Island  not  to 
employ  an  engineer  after  he  reacfara  the 
age  of  70,  and  it  is  a  queer  coincidence 
that  Mr.  Small  made  hia  last  run  on  the 
date  he  was  70  years  old,  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 31. 

For  43  years  he  has  been  at  the  throttle 
of  a  Rock  Island  engine,  most  of  the 
time  on  a  passenger  train,  and  never  on  a 
branch  line  or  light  run.  Many  engineers 
take  a  branch  line  run  with  small  trains, 
but  Mr.  Small  stuck  to  the  main  line  run 
and  always  had  a  heavy  run,  most  of  the 
time  on  Nos.  11  and  12,  or  29  and  80,  the 
heaviest  runs  on  the  main  line. 

In  all  that  43  years  he  hasn't  a  black 
mark  against  him  or  has  he  received  an 
injury  of  any  consequence.  Many 
times  the  other  railroad  men  have  said, 
"Bob,  you  only  have  a  short  time  longer 
to  serve  and  you'd  better  quit  and  take 
your  pensi(Hi  before  something  happens.  ** 
But  Bob  Small  wasn't  made  out  of  that 
kind  of  stuff.  He  not  only  stuck  to  his 
job,  but  stayed  on  tiie^m^ii^^J^u- 
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Bro.  Robert  Small,  Div.  471 


ing  to  run  the  big  trfuns  and  holding  the 
job  he  had  always  held.  He  even  worked 
up  to  the  last  day  the  company  will  per- 
mit a  man  to  run  an  engine— xhe  day  he 
was  70  years  old. 

Mrs.  Small  says  it  seems  queer  to  them 
already  that  Bob  did  not  go  out  on  No. 
11  this  morning.  Bob  was  awake  all 
right  when  No.  11  came  in  this  morn- 
ing and  said  "She  went  out  on  time." 
*  He  was  expecting  the  call  boy  just  the 
same  as  he  had  been  expecting  him  for 
the  past  43  years. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  an  aff ec- 
tiiMi  has  grown  up  between  Bob  Small 
and  the  engines  on  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road. There  has  also  an  affection  grown  up 
between  him  and  the  other  employees  of 
the  Rock  Island.  From  Supt  Coughlin  to 
the  office  boys  this  engineer  has  won  a 
place  in  their  daily  life  and  work  that 
will  be  missed  very  much  by  his  retire- 
ment 

He  is  hale  and  hearty,  anxious  to  stay 
with  his  engine,  and  the  superintendent 
would  like  to  keep  him  on  the  job,  for  he  is 
one  of  the  best  engineers  on  the  road;  but 
the  ruling  that  all  engineers  must  retire 
at  the  age  of  70  compels  him  to  give  up 
his  job.  He  will  be  retired  oa  the  pension 


list  and  for  the  rest  of  his  days  enjoy  a 
well-earned  rest 

Mr.  Small  says  it  is  going  to  be  pretty 
lonesome  for  awhile  and  he  will  no  doubt 
have  many  longings  to  sit  in  the  cab  and 
feel  ttte  throb  of  his  engine  wider  him. 
His  many  f  ri^ids  hope  he  will  live  many 
years  to  enjc»y  the  well-earned  rest  of  a 
faithful  employee  who  knows  his  duty  has 
been  well  done.  —  Trenton  {Mo.)  TiroM. 


Brother  E.  L.  Barker,  Dlv.  10 

Tkxas.  Dec.  7.  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  Having  received  the 
hcmorary  badge  of  the  G.  I.  D.,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Grand  Office  and  members 
of  Div.  10,  Chicago,  111.,  which  Divi- 
sion I  joined  May  10,  1875,  and  as  It 
seems  customary  I  will  give  a  brief 
synopsis  of  my  railroad  experience. 

I  began  railroad  life  working  on  the 
Marietta  &  Cincinnati  Railroad  in  1860, 
sawing  wood  for  wood-burning  engines, 
then  worked  as  brakeman  and  later 
worked  nine  months  as  fireman.  I  left 
that  road  and  went  to  Chicago,  where 
I  secured  a  position  as  fireman  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Ry.,  between  Chicago 
and  Champaign,  and  remained  in  this 
service  until  I  was  promoted  to  engineer 
in  1869,  and  continued  in  the  service  of 
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that  company  until  Nov.  22,  1892,  when 
I  lost  a  leg  in  a  wreck.  A  year  later  I 
was  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Examin- 
ing Engineers  and  served  in  that  capac- 
ity for  eight  years.  I  then  left  Chicago, 
going  to  Bfississippi,  where  I  bought  a 
half  section  of  land,  sold  after  two  years, 
and  came  to  Texas  in  the  employ  of  the 
C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Water  Service  Dept. 
I  have  gotten  along  very  well.  Have 
bought  737  acres  of  land  and  am  well 
and  hearty. 

With  very  best  wishes  for  the  future 
of  the  6.  of  L.  £.,  I  remain 

Fraternally  youis, 

E.  L.  Barker,  Div.  10. 


Bro.  Qilson  W.  Metoalf ,  DIv.  97 

So.  Baltiworb.  Md.,  Dec.  10,  1915. 

Editor  Journal:  The  enclosed  photo 
is  of  our  veteran  Broliierj  Gilson  W.  Met- 
calf,  who  has  been  a  member  of  Div. 
97  for  41  years,  and  on  October  10, 1916^ 
the  C.  E.  called  on  our  old  veteran. 
Brother  D.  Wright,  to  present  Brother 
Metcalf  with  a  badge  of  honor  on  be- 
half of  the  G.  L  D.,  and  to  say  he  was 
pleased  is  putting  it  lightly. 

After  the  presentation  tiiese  old  Broth- 
ers went  over  their  experiences  and  trials 
the  members  had  in  helping  to  make 
this  Brotherhood  what  it  is  today.  Bro. 
Hetcalf  gave  up  his  engine  on  account 
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Bro.  GtUoQ  VV.  Aletcklf,  Div.  If? 


of  his  health  and  went  into  business,  of 
which  he  has  made  a  great  success,  yet 
has  always  been  active  in  the  interest 
of  the  Division. 

Our  Brother  requests  that  if  there 
are  any  oM  members  (tf  the  B.  of  L.  K 
who  rec<^nize  this  photo,  tbey  wOl  ad- 
dress him  a  postal  He  is  doing  buu- 
ness  at  221  N.  Liberty  st.,  Baltimore^ 
Md.  Fraternally  yours, 

S.  E.  LaBabrbb,  S.-T.  Div.  97. 


Bro.  T.  L.  Dooflelloii,  Hon.  Member  Q.  I.  D. 

CmCKABBA.  OSUU  Oct.  6, 1915. 

Editor  Journal:  On  request  of  Div. 
623,  1  write  a  short  sketch  of  my  life  for 
the  Journal. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  B.  of  L.  E.  for  pre- 
senting me  with  this  badge  and  making 
me  an  honorary  member  of  the  G.  L  D. 
Several  of  the  Brothers  came  to  my  home 
October  4  and  gave  me  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise, bring^g  with  l^em  ice-cream,  cake 
and  cigars.  Bro.  H.  A.  Decker,  S.-T.  of 
Div.  528,  presented  the  badge  to  me. 
Other  members  -present  were  Bros.  I.  S. 
Jones,  W.  P.  Keegan,  Chas.  Wamberg, 
C.  W.  Rutherford,  J.  Schuckrow,  L.  L. 
Washbium  and  J.  C.  Brown. 

I  was  bom  at  West  Alexander,  O., 
Not.  17, 1841.  I  enlisted  in  Company  E, 
22d  Ohio  Vol.,  Aug.  6,  1861.  and  was  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  service  Nov; 
18,  1864.  I  was  at  the  siege  of  Ft  Henry, 
Ft.  Donelson  and  battle  of  Shiloh,  and 
the  first  and  second  battles  of  Corinth, 
Miss. ,  and  many  other  smaller  skirmishes; 
I  served  three  years  and  three  months. 

My  firat  firing  was  on  a  switch  engine 
in  Chicago  for  Chicago  &  Great  Eastern 
R.  R.,  in'1867,  and  in  1868  went  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  and  fired  on  a  construction  train 
Ml  the  C,  R.  L  &  P.  for  George  Bewgi- 
man.  In  1869  I  went  to  Chicago,  and  left 
there  on  engine  No.  165  for  Eldon,  la. ; 
fired  between  Eldon,  Trenton  and  Daven- 
port, la.,  until  I  was  promoted  to  engi- 
neer in  1872,  and  ran  extra,  and  m  1886 
left  the  a,  R.  I.  &  P.  to  go  on  the  Fulton 
Narrow  Gauge  in  Illinois.  Worked  there 
one  year  and  then  went  back  to  Eldon 
and  went  on  the  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  again. 
Took  an  engine  from  Trenton,  Mo.,  to 
Horton,  Kans.,  iifc^iffi^^ae^^^gpjje- 
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tween  Horton  and  Herin^n,  Kans.,  on 
local,  and  then  took  a  passenger  run  on 
the  Southwest  out  of  Herington  to 
Pratt,  Liberal  and  Dodge  City,  Kans. 
Afterwards  going  to  Caldwell,  Kans.  on  a 
passenger  run  between  Caldwell,  Kans., 
and  Chickasha,  Okla.,  and  later  took  the 
Billings  branch  between  Enid  and  Bill- 
ings, and  later  the  E.  &  A.  from  Enid  to 
Wanrika,  aU  for  the  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Was 
on  my  run  from  Anadarko  to  Enid  when 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  stricken  with 
paralyats  at  Anadarko,  on  June  9,  1903, 
so  was  not  able  to  run  an  engine  again, 
and  the  company  gave  me  the  pump  sta- 
tion at  Darlington,  Okla.,  tmtil  I  became 
totally  disabled. 

I  joined  Div.  60,  Davenport,  la.,  in 
July,  1873,  42  years  ago,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  Div.  181,  Eldon,  la.,  as  a  char- 
ter membor  and  transferred  to  Div.  261, 
Herington,  Kans.,  and  transferred  to 
Div.  623,  Chickasha,  Okla.,  of  which 
Division  I  am  still  a  member. 

I  am  now  making  my  home  with  my 
dau^ter,  Mrs.  J.  E,  Dickinson,  Chicka- 
sha, Okla. 

Wishing  the  B.  of  L.  £.  all  the  success 
and  prosperi^  possible,  I  remain, 

Yours  frat^ally, 

T.  L.  DONNELLON. 


Bn.  J.  L.  Haver,  Div.  436 

BouOMOHAJi,  Ala..  Nov.  10^  UUL 

Editor  Journal:  Bro.  J.  L.  Haver 
having  passed  his  fortieth  year  as  a 
member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  and  being 

presented  with  the  badge  on  October  21, 
giving  him  the  distinction  of  being  an 
honorary  member  of  the  G.  I.  D.,  he 
was  requested  to  give  the  Division  a 
synopsis  of  his  life  and  railroad  ex- 
perience, which  he  was  kind  enough  to 
do  and  which  follows: 

J.  C.  DeHoll,  S.-T.  Div.  4S6. 
To  the  Membera  of  Div.  JtS6: 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers:  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request,  I  will  say  that  I 
was  bom  in  Zanesville,  O.,  Aug.  11,  1851; 
my  parents  moved  to  LaSalle,  111.,  going 
to  public  school  there,  and  when  I  was 
18  years  old,  being  one  of  a  family  of 
nine  children  and  needed  to  do  some- 
thing to  help,  in  the  fall  of  1869 1  left 
home  and  went  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  and  got  employment  on  the  SL 
Louis  &  Southeastern  Railway,  which 
was  then  under  construction,  and  worked 
in  different  capacities,  such  as  switch- 
man, yardmaster  and  brakeman  for  over 
a  year,  and  then  went  to  firing  and  was 
promoted  to  en|^eer  June  30,  1873;  ran 
a  freight  four  years  and  passenger  two 
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years,  when  ill  health  caused  me  to 
resign  and  go  West 

In  May,  1857,  I  was  initiated  into  Div. 
148  at  Mt.  Vemon,  III.,  Bro.  P.  M. 
Arthur  performing  the  ceremony.  He 
was  visiting  that  Division  at  the  time, 
and  I  being  a  candidate,  the  Brothers 
thou^t  it  would  be  nice  to  have  him 
perform  the  ceremony,  whidi  was  done 
in  a  very  impres^ve  manner.  This  Di- 
vision surrendered  its  charter  about  1878 
on  accoimt  of  failure  to  pay  the  assess- 
ments for  the  Boston  &  Mame  and  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  strike.  I  was  the 
only  member  in  this  Division,  so  I  was 
told,  who  paid  this  assessment  to  the 
Grand  Office,  and  Brother  Ingraham  told 
me  tbat  I  could  remain  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Office  or  they  would  transfer 
me  to  any  Division  I  would  designate, 
and  as  I  was  nmning  into  East  St 
Louis,  I  was  transferred  to  Div,  49  at 
that  place. 

In  the  meantime  I  got  married  in  1876 
at  Mt  Vemon  to  Miss  Nettie  Moffitt 

After  leaving  the  Southeastern  road, 
which  la  now  the  St  Louis  division  of 
the  L.  &  N.,  I  went  to  work  on  the  St 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba,  now  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  and  remained 
there  about  one  year,  running  out  of  St 
Paul,  when  I  had  a  position  oflfered  me 
on  the  Cincinnati  Southern,  which  I  ac- 
cepted and  went  to  work  there  in  the 
fall  of  1880;  and  in  January,  1881,  was 
transferred  to  the  Alabama  Great 
Southern,  where  I  remained  23  years, 
running  passenger  engine  20  years  of 
that  time.  On  the  2d  day  of  February, 
1904,  I  met  with  an  accident;  ran  into  an 
open  switch,  the  engine  turned  over, 
breaking  my  left  leg.  After  it  got  well, 
having  accumulated  some  of  the  world's 
goods,  I  concluded  to  resign  and  let  some 
of  the  younger  men  take  my  place,  as  I 
had  been  on  a  locomotive  almost  con- 
tinually for  35  years,  and  felt  that  with 
my  income  and  what  I  could  make  doing 
something  else  I  would  get  along  all 
right,  and  up  to  this  time  have  no  reason 
to  complain. 

The  best  thing  a  man  can  have  is  a 
helpmate  to  manage  and  take  care  of 
what  he  earns,  and  I  have  had  that  all 
these  years,  my  wife  standing  by  me 


through  thick  and  thin;  and  while  I  think 
she  felt  that  when  the  pay  days  stopped 
we  would  go  to  the  poorhouse,  we  have 
not  arrived  there  yet  and  it  doesn't  look 
now  as  if  we  would  soon. 

I  have  held  some  official  position^  in  my 
Division  ever  since  coming  to  the  Q.  &  C. 
system  until  some  time  after  b^g  in 
active  service,  until  my  outside  business 
took  too  mudi  of  my  time  to  attend  to 
Divinon  'business,  as  I  was  F.  A.  R  at 
that  time.  J.  L.  Haver. 


WUson  W.  Browa  and  W.  J.  Kirifbt 

BUCUART,  IHD.,  Dec.  4.  1915. 

Editor  Journal:  In  the  November 
Journal  of  1916 1  had  a  short  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Wilson  W.  Brown,  one  of 
the  Andrews  Raiders,  and  one  of  the 
five  living.  In-  my  article.  I  mentioned 
the  name  of  W.  J.  Knight  who,  with 
Brown,  was  detuled  to  .  go  with  the 
raiders  on  account  of  their  previous  ex- 
perience on  a  locomotive. 

On  December  %  1916, 1  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  and  have  a  six-hour 
vi^t  with  Mr.  Knight  who  gave  me  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life,  among  which 
were  some  very  interesting  incidents  con- 
cerning the  capturing  of  the  "General," 
his  escape  and  recapture,  and  final  escape 
several  months  afterwards. 

Mr.  Knight  was  bom  in  Wayne  county, 
Ohio,  79  years  agq,  and  drifted  into  rail- 
way service  in  either  1855  or  1866,  as  a 
fireman  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & 
Chicago  Ry.  He  was  placed  with  an  en- 
gineer named  Ed  Rust  on  a  locomotive 
used  in  construction  service,  and  was 
made  an  engineer  one  year  later.  He 
left  that  road  just  before  the  Civil  War 
and  later  enlisted  in  Company  E,  21st 
Oluo  Volunteer  Infantry, 

Hr.  Brown  was  in  Company  F,  and 
although  in  the  same  regiment  Brown 
and  Knight  were  unacquainted  before 
grouping  together  and  starting  out  with 
the  captured  train  on  that  memorable 
day-April  12,  1862. 

Mr.  Knight  lost  his  parents  before  he 
was  six  years  old  and  had  one  brother 
only,  who  died  in  Andersonville  prison. 
After  the  wax  Mr.  Knight  secured  a  po- 
tion on  the  Pan  HfietU^''  W^^tei- 
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nal  being  Richmond,  Ind  After  about 
two  years'  service  he  got  employment 
with  the  Government  in  the  improve- 
ments of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  in 
northern  Minnesota,  his  natural  mechan- 
ical ability  securing  him  a  good  position. 
After  12  years  with  the  Government  he 
located  at  Stryker,  Ohio,  which  is  still  his 
home.  After  locating  at  his  present  place 
he  worked  about  four  years  in  a  mill- 
ing plant,  since  which  time  he  has  not  fol- 
lowed any  regular  vocation.  Mr.  Knight  is 
an  expert  in  clock  repairing  and  passes  his 
time  quite  profitably  in  fixing  up  the  time- 
pieces for  his  neighbors,  especially  dur- 
ing the  severe  winter  weatlur.  He  has 
a  little  wrarltshop  in  one  comer  of  the 
bam  where  he  does  li^t  carpenter  re- 
puring  and  fixes  lawn-mowers  in  the 
summer  weather.  Hr.  Knight  is  the 
father  of  seven  children— five  boys  and 
two  girls.  Three  of  the  sons  and  Uie  two 
dau^ters  are  still  living,  one  of  the  girls 
being  the  wife  of  the  station  agent  at 
Stryker.  One  of  the  sons  is  engaged  as 
clerk  and  operator  in  the  police  depart- 
m«it  at  West  Pullman,  IlL,  another  son, 
J.  H.  Knii^lv  is  in  the  car  accountant's 
oflice  of  the  N.  Y.  a  at  Englewood,  111. 
J.  J.  Knight,  the  third  son,  is  in  the  tower 
at  Goshen,  Ind. 

I  found  Mr.  Knight  a  well-read,  broad- 
minded  man,  and  in  quite  good  health 
eonudering  his  age.  I  feel  that  I  have 
been  btmored  by  having  the  privilege  of 
visiting  and  sfaakmg  the  hand  of  this 
brave,  hownvble  veteran  of  our  Civil 
War,  who  was  ooe  of  tbe  heroes  of  the 
Andrews  Raid. 


I  will  send  with  this  sketch  a  photo  of 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Knight,  which  I 
hope  may  be  given  space  in  our  Journal. 

To  my  friends  and  brothers  on  the 
N.  Y.  C,  between  Toledo  and  Chicagt^ 
I  will  say,  look  for  Mr.  Knight  when  you 
pass  through  Stryker.  If  you  see  a 
stockily  built  elderly  gentleman  wearing 
long  white  whiskers  and  passes,  give 
him  a  "high  ball,"  if  you  do  not  stop; 
if  you  do  stop,  and  have  the  time,  step 
right  up  to  him,  grasp  his  hand  and  wish 
him  the  best  that  there  is  in  life. 

W.  W.  Brown  has  the  agency  for  Rev. 
W.  Pillenger's  history  of  the  Raid  Any- 
one desiring  a  copy  should  write  W.  W. 
Brown,  874  Forsythe  st,  Toledo,  O. 

Yours  fraternally, 
J.  W.  Reading,  Div.  286. 


Bro.  Griscom  Hay,  Dlv.  380 

Editor  Journal:  Broad  of  shoulder, 
sturdy  of  build,  square  of  jaw,  keen 
of  eye,  attributes  all  of  the  highest  type 
of  an  engineer,  are  the  qualificatums 
which  greet  the  eye  when  Griscom 
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Hay  reaches  forth  his  hand  for  a  broth- 
erly clasp.  And  with  that  clasp  Brother 
Hay's  face  is  wreathed  with  a  smile. 
His  grizzled  hair,  mustache  and  im- 
perial tell  that  his  face  is  turned  toward 
Ufe's  sunset.  But  his  erect  bearing,  his 
vitality,  his  intense  love  of  life,  proclaim 
that  age  from  the  standpoint  of  years 
does  not  prevent  a  man  from  atill  being 
young,  and  that,  among  engineers,  at 
least,  "hearts  do  not  change  much,  after 
all."  For  genial,  sprightly  Griscom  Hay 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  for  46  years. 

Brother  Hay  was  bom  in  Schuylkill, 
Pa.,  on  May  20, 1836.  For  nine  months  he 
fired  an  engine  for  the  P.  &  R.  Railroad 
when  that  line  was  in  its  infancy.  Then 
he  was  promoted  to  engineer,  in  the  year 
1867.  With  his  hand  on  the  throttles  of 
engines  that  were  years  ago  relegated  to 
the  scrap  heap,  he  pulled  coal  trains, 
freight  trains  and  [>asBenger  trains  for 
the  P.  &  R.  On  Jan.  3,  1869,  he  became 
a  member  of  Div.  76,  of  Reading,  Fa., 
and  since  that  day  he  has  been  a  faithful 
member  of  the  Brotherhood. 

During  the  year  1872  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  where  he 
served  the  company  faithfully  until  1893. 
When  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Le- 
high Valley,  tiiat  company  had  a  single 
track  which  ran  to  Sayre,  and  then  over 
a  "stub"  to  Waveriy,  N.  Y.  From  Wa- 
yerly  to  Buffalo  the  Lehigh  trains  were 
hauled  over  the  Erie  tracks.  Those  days 
seem  long  ago  to  the  younger  generation, 
and  only  a  few  men  like  Brother  Hay  can 
tell  about  running  over  what  they  called 
the  "third  rail."  In  those  long-ago  days 
the  Erie  was  a  wide  gauge  road,  while 
the  Lehigh  was  standard,  and  to  permit 
the  Lehigh  to  use  the  Erie  right-of-way 
a  third  rail  was  laid  inside  the  Erie  rails, 
and  trains  composed  of  cars  of  both 
gauges  were  ruiiover  the" line  from  Wa- 
veriy to  Buffalo.  They  presented  a  pe- 
culiar appearance,  and  Brother  Hay 
delights  to  tell  of  the  days  when  the  "old- 
timers"  ran  over  the  "third  rail"  with- 
out protection  from  automatic  signals, 
with  safety  devices  almost  unknown,  but 
with  train  crews  that  knew  how  to  run 
trains  under  adverse  conditions. 

In  the  year  1893  there  was  a  strike  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  true  to  his  Broth- 
erhood, Griscom  Hay  quit  the  employ  of 
the  Lehigh  and  was  destined  never  again 
to  pull  a  throttle.  A  year  before,  on  June 
12,  1892,  Brother  Hay  transferred  his 
membership  to  Div.  380,  of  Sayre,  ^a.. 


of  which  he  is  still  a  highly  honored  and 
esteemed  member.  His  son,  Joseph  Hay, 
is  a  member  of  the  same  Division,  and  it 
is  the  pride  of  the  son's  life  that  he  and 
his  aged  but  still  youthful  father  can  nt 
in  the  same  meeting  and  discuss  the  af- 
fairs of  Southern  Tier  Div.  380. 

Engineers  after  years  of  service  be- 
come a  distinctive  type  of  manhood. 
Their  devotion  to  duty,  the  dangers  they 
face  with  nerves  unquivering,  when  the 
property  and  lives  are  entrusted  to  their 
care,  leave  an  indelible  imprint  on 
the  personality  of  engineers;  and  the 
passing  of  years  only  adds  to  their  per- 
sonal traits  that  distinguish  them  from 
other  men.  Thus  it  is  with  Brother  Hay; 
he  is  an  ideal  type  of  an  aged  engineer 
who  has  grown  old  in  years  but  remains 
young  in  sphit,  whose  hearty  handclasp 
tells  that  his  heart  is  right,  whose  keen 
eye  tells  that  he  is  una&*aid  and  can  be 
depended  upon  in  emergencies,  and  whose 
devotion  to  the  B.  of  L.  E.  is  unques- 
tioned. It  is  such  as  he  who  have  made 
the  Brotherhood  what  it  is.  May  many 
eus  pass  before  his  life's  run  is  finished, 
is  the  wish  of  all  the  members  of  Div.  880. 

Joe  Pepp,  S.-T.  Div.  880. 


Rsilnwd  Mea's  Hoom 

BiaHLAMD  Park.  III..  Dm.  1.  UlE. 

Editor  Journal:  The  following  dona- 
tions were  received  at  the  Home  during 
the  ^lonth  of  November,  1916: 


sinnumr. 

Gnnd  DivWon,  B.  of  L.  E   HMO  71 

Grand  Lodge.  B.  of  R.  T   2EM  OS 

Grand  Divlafon.  O.  R.  C   2874  SB 

O.  R.  C  Divisions   12  00 

B.  of  R  T.  Lodges   U  00 

L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  Divisions   10  00 

L.  S.  to  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.  Lodgos   10  00 

L.  A.  to  B.  of  R.  T.  Lods«a   20  00 

JoMph  HulholUad.  I»v.  m  a  of  R.  T.  ■ .  600  00 

James  Coatdlo,  Dfv.  870.  O.  R.  C   1  00 

Alfred  Lunt  Div.  877.  B.  of  R.  T   1  00 

C.  S.  McKay.  Div.  119.  B.  of  L.  E.   I  00 

A  member  of  Div.  249;  B.  of  L.  B   1  00 


$7901  B6 

mSCG  LL.ANBOUS. 

Two  quilU  from  Lodge  104.  L.  S.  to  B.  of  L.  F.  4 
E..  Heavener.  Okla. 
Quilt  fttun  Div.  286.  U  A.  to  O.  R.  C.,  Htiso.  Oklo. 
Quil^  hondkerehief B,  pipea  and  tobacco  fram  Dtr. 
812.  O.  I.  A.  to  B.  of  L.  K,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Respectful ly  submitted, 
JOHN  O'Kbbfb.  Sec-Treaa. 
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Mrj.W.A.Mvjrdockr  ^ 


|^rovindtT(j|AtoB.r.fL  E  sjj 
Women's  Department 

Communications  tor  puUicstion  moat  be  written 
an  coe  side  of  the  paper,  and  reach  the  Edltrew  not 
later  tbma  the^Stb'of  tlw  mrath.  Noni  de  plume 
are  penniMdble.  but  to  receive  consideration  moat 
be  n^ned  with  full  name  and  addr«M  of  the  author. 
The  Editnea  reeervea  the  right  to  revise^  reject  or 
OMBHtttn  sent  in.  gonmed  enttrelron  its  m«lta, 

Addreaa  all  matters  for  pubHcaHon  to  tlie  Edl- 
tren,  Mbs.  M.  £.  Cassslu  USi  Alameda  avenue^ 
Cleveland.  Ohia 

Hatter  for  the  Gnnd  President,  address  to'HBS. 
W.  A.  HUKDOGK.  8381  Fulton  street,  Ghicaffo.  HL 

Pot  the  Grand  Secretary,  Mrs.  Efpib  E.  Mbb- 
KILL,  3S31  Fulton  street,  Cblcago.  III. 

For  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  InsaiaDce. 
Hbb.  Jkmnib  B.  Boombr,  1027  Sherwin  avenue. 
North  Side.  Chicago.  IlL 

Happy  New  Year  to  All 

To  all  who  read  these  lines  I  wish  a 
gladsome  year  in  1916. 

"Hay  all  go  weU  with  yoa 

Hay  life's  day  bring  to  you  no  more  clouds  than 

may  glisten  in  the  sunshine 
No  more  tain  than  may  form  a  rainbow." 

To  realize  the  fulfillment  of  this  wish 
methinks  we  must  take  heed  of  the 
momenta,  that  the  hours  shall  pile  up  to 
our  credit  in  the  storehouse  of  time  as 
hours  spent  In  ti»  fulfillment  of  good 
resolutions. 

We  know  it  is  the  custom  at  New 
Tear's  to  make  resolutions,  the  fulfill- 
meot  of  which  we  believe  will  bring  us 
nearer  the  ideal  we  look  up  to.  We 
sorely  are  better  for  the  desh^  and  if 
we  can  accomplish  our  purpose,  what 
omtentment  and  happiness  we  will  ex- 
perience. If  we  fail,  good  friends,  we 
are  better  for  the  effort  Do  not  despair, 
bat  try  again. 


At  least  let  us  try  to  be  bright  and 
cheerful,  give  to  the  less  fortunate  a 
kindly  smile,  a  word  of  cheer,  for 

"A  laugh  is  just  like  sunshine 

It  freshens  all  the  day 
It  tips  the  peek  of  life  with  light; 

And  drives  the  clouds  away. 
The  soul  grows  glad  that  hears  It 

And  feels  Its  eoaiage  strans— 
A  laugh  is  just  like  sunshine 

Fmr  cheering  folks  along." 

Yours  for  happiness, 
Mrs.  W.  a.  Murdock, 
Grand  President 


The  New  Year 


A  New  Year's  greeting:  Happiness  to  all; 

How  sweet  the  words  that  fall  upon  the  oar. 
Like  birds'  notes  when  among  the  bkMOuthvy  call 

Each  other  in  the  springtime  of  the  year. 
The  words  of  frienda.  and  others  still  more  dear. 

Fall  on  the  heart  this  nwm  as  summer's  dew. 
And,  freshening  It,  new  blossomfngs  appear 

Within  affection's  bowers  we  never  knew 
Until  thle^loving  greeting  brought  thesn  into  view. 

A  Happy  New  Year  comes  to  all  this  day 

And  every  bosom  with  emotion  swella. 
The  past  year's  sorrows  let  us  cast  away 

And  look  for  joys  in  yet  unfathomed  wells. 
And  HO,  dear  friends,  I  send  it  on  to  you— 

This  greeting  from  my  heart  of  hearts  sincere^ 
Hay  each  dw  bring  you  peace  with  sorrows  few. 

To  brightly  spin  life's  thread  and  have  no  tmr, 
thta  Is  my  wish  for  you  the  coming  year. 

Another  New  Year!   This  shall  be  my  prayer: 

**Lord.  give  us  grace  to  live  each  passing  day. 
Help  us  to  know  that  we  are  Id  Thy  care. 

Teach  us  forgiveness  in  Thy  holy  way. 
If  sorrows  come  and  acta  are  misconstrued 

hot  Patience,  Chari^  and  Love  appeal — 
To  help  us  boar  till  all  Is  understood 

When  we  have  entered  Life's  unending  glad 
New  Year."  Uaby  E.  Casbblu 


Qreetiags 

Another  year  has  rolled  by.  Silently 
into  the  yesterdays  of  life  the  old  year 
has  drifted,  and  individually  no  doubt 
many  changes  have  been  made  during 
its  brief  stay.  Looking  through  the 
annals  of  the  noble  Order  to  which  we 
belong,  we  find  ourselves  like  the  busi- 
ness man,  gathering  up  the  loose  ends 
and  with  a  calculating  eye  going  over 
our  accounts  for  the  year,  balancing  our 
columns  ere  we  open  a  fresh  page  in  the 
ledger.  We  look  over  the  pages  of  the 
last  twelve  months  with  satisfaction, 
because  we  have  accompli^ed  much  for 
tile  good  of  our  Order.  It  has  been 
steadily  growing  S^Jijc j^^hg^  {he 
twenty-five  thousand  nurk  m  mmiber- 
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ship.  Our  finances  are  growing,  are  well 
invested  and  cared  for.  We  have  deposited 
the  moneys  of  our  Silver  Anniversary  or 
Orphans'  Fund  and  started  paying  the 
pension  for  orphan  children.  We  held 
our  Convention  last  May  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  in  pronouncing  it  a  success  in 
every  way.  Thus  our  joys  and  achieve' 
ments  are  entered  in  the  credit  column. 

Then  in  the  debit  column  we  view  our 
sorrows  and  disappointments.  We  look 
over  the  list  of  our  friends  and  find  some 
misung,  but  we  feel  satisfied  that  they 
have  passed  to  realms  far  moxe  peace- 
ful and  happy  than  any  earthly  kingdom. 
In  the  balance  we  foid  that  we  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  We  are  thank- 
ful that  our  nation  is  enjoying  the  bless- 
ing of  peace,  that  we  have  the  benefits 
of  our  beloved  Order,  and  the  guidance 
of  our  Grand  President  who  has  been 
spared  to  us  during  the  entire  existence 
of  our  Order  and  is  stUl  at  the  helm  with 
her  counsel  and  advice,  and  many  things 
we  have  to  be  thankful  for  that  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  mention. 

Before  we  step  over  the  threshold  of 
1916  let  us  make  a  few  resolutions  for 
the  New  Year: 

First:  Resolve  to  be  more  regular  in 
our  attendance  at  Division  meetings. 
We  cannot  expect  our  Divisions  to  do 
good  work  and  rank  among  the  hi^iest 
imless  we  lend  our  assistance  by  at  least 
good  attendance. 

Second:  Be  prompt  in  our  financial 
obligations  to  our  Divisions  and  pay 
them  cheerfully. 

Third:  Visit  the.  sick  and  sorrowing 
Brothers  and  Sisters,  and  do  what  we 
can  to  cool  the  fevered  brow,  and  soothe 
the  aching  hearty  and  I  am  sure  we  will 
be  happier  for  it 

The  New  Year  is  bright  with  oppor- 
tunities and  promise,  and  my  most  earnest 
wish  for  every  Sister  in  our  Order  is 
that  she  may  enjoy  to  the  fullest  the 
advantage  of  her  membership  and  the 
association  of  her  Sisters. 

Wishing  my  associate  Grand  Officers 
and  Sisters  of  Subdivisions  a  bright 
and  prosperous  New  Year,  I  am 

Yours  in  F.  L.  &P., 
Mbs.  Effib  E.  Merrili^  Grand  Secretary. 


New  Year's  Oreetii« 

I  extend  a  hearty  New  Year's  greeting 
to  every  Sister  of  the  G.  I.  A.  with 
loving  wishes  for  health  and  prosperity. 
This  is  a  time  when  many  make  new 
resoluticms,  and  pledge  themselvra  to  re- 
forms of  various  kinds.  Resolutions  are 
good  and  uplifting  if  they  are  acted  upon 
by  the  will  and  worked  into  the  practice 
of  the  daily  life,  but  if  they  are  made 
and  broken  or  forgotten,  the  one  who  has 
made  them  has  weakened  the  powers  of 
his  mind,  and  thus  has  done  an  injury  to 
himself;  Sist«^  let  us  be  thoughtful  and 
careful  in  making  our  resolves.  Oi^wr- 
tunities  present  themselves  veey  fre- 
quentiy  for  loving  service,  kind  words 
and  thoughts  in  this  big  family  of  ours. 
Are  we  on  the  alert  to  embrace  our 
chances  for  service?  How  many  of  us 
resolved  last  year  to  work  for  our 
Orphans'  Fund,  and  then  forgot  all 
about  it?  I  fear  many,  but  the  faithful 
few  put  their  resolutions  into  practice 
and  the  fund  grew.  Our  Order  is  a 
noble  one,  its  principles  are  grand  and 
uplifting.  We  have  had  many  charities, 
we  have  worked  for  and  accomplished 
much  good.  We  have  succeeded  in  having 
a  relief  fund  from  which  we  donate 
sums  of  money  to  old  and  needy  Sisters. 
We  also  have  a  fund  from  which  we  help 
maintain  the  home  for  infirm  and  home- 
less Brotiiers.  We  have  our  G.  I.  A.  In- 
surance, that  has  done  and  is  still  doing 
so  much  for  so  many.  All  of  this  work 
is  noble  and  good,  but  now  we  have  taken 
up  another  work,  which  to  my  mind  sur- 
passes all  the  rest  of  our  endeavors.  We 
have'  a  fund  from  the  interest  of  which 
we  are  to  pension  the  fatherless  children 
of  our  Brothers  and  Sisters,  our  Orphans' 
Fund.  We  as  a  women's  organizaticn 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list,  being  the 
first  to  start  and  work  for  such  a  fund.  In 
October  the  money  we  had  raised 
since  the  convention  of  1912  was  de- 
posited in  Chicago  in  long-term  bonds. 
Before  the  coxmcil  had  left  Chicago  two 
suppliants  had  petitioned  for  a  pension, 
one  a  Sister  with  seven  children,  five 
under  16  years  of  age,  the  other  Sister 
with  nine  children,  seven 
limit   These  ca^^fi^^^ 
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gated  by  a  Grand  Officer  and  have  re- 
ceived pensions  for  November  and  De- 
cember. I  rejoice  tiiat  the  great  work 
has  started  on  its  way,  and  am  happy  to 
be  the  one  whose  du^  it  is  to  pay  these 
pensions  that  I  know  will  help  lift  heavy 
burdens  from  our  Sisters  and  be  an  in- 
spiration to  a  clean  life  and  high  ideals 
for  the  dear  children.  Sisters,  have  you 
dme  your  share  to  help  this  fund  to 
prove  a  success?  If  not,  let  the  New 
Year  of  1916  bring  you  this  special  oppor- 
tunity. Agun  wishii^  one  and  all  a 
Happy  New  Year,  with  loving  thou^ts 
I  am  your  Grand  Treasurer, 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Bailey. 


Happy  New  Year  to  All 

The  days  and  oppwtunities  just  closing 
will  not  pass  this  way  again.  Let  us  ask 
ourselves  the  questions:  Have  I  done  my 
best?  Have  I  left  undone  some  kind 
deed  I  should  have  done?  Have  I  been 
true  to  my  obligation?  One  Sister  says: 
I  just  begin  to  realize  that  all  these  years 
I've  not  been  a  member  at  all,  but  only  a 
receptacle  that  contained  enough  money 
to  be  extracted  for  my  yearly  dues  when 
sMoebo^y  came  for  it.  Are  not  too  many 
of  us  still  simply  receptacles  from  which, 
with  difficulty,  Divisions  are  securing 
service  or  money.  We  need  an  awaken- 
ing to  the  great  possibilities  of  our  Or- 
der. With  our  capable  leader  to  plan 
for  us  such  work  as  the  Widows'  and  Or- 
phans' Pension  Fund,  our  gifts  of 
thanksgiving  should  thia  year  alone  pile 
up  in  great  amounts.  What  would  not 
the  women  of  Europe  give  to  be  free 
from  the  sorrows,  the  agonies,  the  losses 
and  the  despair? 

Shall  we  hot  offer  up  our  gifts  on  the 
altar  in  gratitude  that  we  have  been 
spared?  And  for  all  these  gifts  there  are 
places  waiting  in  homes  where  time  has 
not  dealt  so  kindly  as  with  some  of  us. 
We  are  grateful  that  notwithstanding 
the  depres8i<»i  of  boatneSs  in  this  country 
and  ibe  great  need  of  untold  thousands 
in  war-stricken  countries  abroad,  our 
work  has  been  carried  on  without  re- 
trenchment. It  has  been  a  year  of  rich 
resolta— a  coming  year  full  of  great 
promises.    Let  us  strive  through '  the 


coming  months  to  bring  into  our  lives  and 
into  the  lives  we  touch  throi^h  personal 
service  and  our  prayers  that  right  being 
that  shall  be  counted  for  righteousness, 
for 

RighteouHieu  exalteth  a,  nation. 

Let  thoM  help  now.  who  never  helped  before. 

And  tfaoae  who  alwKys  helped,  now  help  the  more. 

With  fraternal  love, 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Turner,  Grand  Chaplain. 


Qreetioss  Prom  the  V.  R.  A. 

We  stand  today  upon  the  tlureshold  of 
a  new  year  —  one  to  be  filled,  as  the  ernes 
now  gone,  with  joys  and  sorrows,  pleas- 
ures and  pain,  successes  and  disappoint- 
ments. 

If  we  hesitate  and  stand  with  faltering 
feet,  the  swift  rush  of  the  coming  years 
crowds  us  into  the  sea  of  life,  where  we 
are  only  an  atom  of  this  vast  universe. 
How  important  an  atom,  or  what  we  do 
for  the  world  at  large,  depends  upon  our- 
selves alone.  The  longest  span  of  life  is 
too  short  to  accomplish  the  task  we  should 
set  ourselves  to  do,  but  let  us  do  our  duty, 
and  when  we  are  called  to  a  higher  home 
and  have  left  our  work  unfinished,  others 
will  continue  our  labors.  With  the  prog- 
ress of  modem  thought,  with  the  mar- 
velous development  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion, this  age  in  which  we  live  is  the 
grandest  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Standing  on  the  crest  of  time  and  looking 
back  through  the  years  that  have  come 
and  gone,  we  can  but  marvel  at  the  good 
and  the  progress  achieved. 

We,  as  members  of  this  Grand  Inter- 
national Auxiliary,  are  here  as  links  that 
bind  us  together  in  a  fraternal  chain,  and 
we  should  thankfully  realize  that  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  and  the  Auxiliary  are  not  behind 
the  world  in  progress,  but  are  taking  the 
lead  in  organized  labor  in  example  and 
precept,  which  make  purer  and  higher 
morals  for  mankind.  We  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  growth,  but  remember 
always,  it  is  not  our  numbers  but  our 
work  that  will  cause  us  to  be  remem- 
bered. Organized  Unity  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  age  and  the  keynote  of  suc- 
cess. Every  organization  of  individuals, 
as  well  as  every  individual  life,  reflects 
its  degree  of  influ<3^^ft,e|<^  <!^O^lt?r 
worse  upon  the  baUnce  of  the  mnrld. 
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It  is  really  a  serious  thing  to  think  abou^ 
that  we  are  not  only  responsible  for  our 
own  actions,  thoughts,  words  and  deeds, 
but  also  for  the  influence  which  we  have 
upon  others. 

Our  beloved  Order  embodies  the  grand- 
est principles  of  life.  We  come  and  go 
like  the  shadows  on  the  wall,  but  the 
principles  of  our  Order  are  permanent 
and  abiding.  Let  us  enlarge  our  vision 
and  possess  ourselves  of  high  ideals.  Our 
ambition  should  be  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
fraternal  love  among  our  members. 

"What  is  fraternolism.  friend? 
It  is  the  spirit  God  did  B«nd 
FrcMH  Heaven  to  Esrth.  that  all  its  men 
Hisht  aquarely  deal  with  fellowtnen. 
It  is  that  spirit  Christ  did  teach 
While  here  on  Earth  and  sought  to  reach 
The  sweetest  chcwd  in  every  heart. 
And  by  Its  precepts  would  impart 
The  best  that  life  can  hold. 
The  bond  of  universal  brotherhood 
la  summed  up  in  the  one  ward— good; 
That  men  must  do.  by  word  or  deed. 
And  not  by  aelflsh  means  or  ways 
Another's  weal  or  wrath,  efface 
For  their  own  need. 

The  love  that  God's  commandments  teach. 
That  is  the  spirit  men  most  preach. 
And  liv«,  for  it  will  reach  into  eternity. 
This  is  fratemaUsm,  friend. 
And  we  must  tteep  it  to  the  end." 

"Each  for  all  and  all  for  each, "  is  the 
slogan  of  fraternal  orders.  It  teaches 
us  that  the  Golden  Rule  is  demonstrable 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  a  reality. 
Fraternal  love  is  boundless  as  the  ocean. 
It  reaches  from  shore  to  shore,  and  all  are 
on  one  common  plane  when  fraternal  love 
is  there.  Duty  and  love  are  inseparabte, 
but  love  is  the  greater,  and  is  the  life  of 
duty.  Our  aim  should  be  to  promote  fra- 
ternal love  among  our  members,  which 
will  make  fraternal  duty  a  pleasure.  To 
do  this  it  is  necessary  to  be  willing  and 
ready  to  follow,  as  well  as  lead,  to  learn, 
as  well  as  teach,  and  to  accept  another's 
view  as  well  as  to  test  one's  own.  Work 
for  the  good  of  the  others,  and  get  others 
to  work;  learn  more,  give  more,  and  so 
get  more  out  of  the  Order.  It  is  said 
true  happiness  is  great  love  and  much 
service.  If  you  look  about  carefully 
among  the  people  you  know,  not  neglect- 
ing yourself,  you  will  discover  that  not 
one  of  them  is  happy  that  does  not  love. 
Happiness  is  the  perfume  of  the  rose  of 
love,  ihe  li^t  fdiining  from  the  candle  of 
love,  the  sound  from  the  bells  of  love. 


What  is  true  of  love  is  equally  true  of 
service,  because  to  love  is  to  serve. 

The  life  work  of  our  Auxiliary  has  em- 
anated from  the  keystone  principle  of  the 
Order— Charity.  A  beautiful  word,  which 
embodies  the  grandest  principle  of  life— 
that  of  doing  for  those  in  sickness,  sor- 
row and  adversity.  We  do  not  limit  our 
circle  toa  chosen  few,  butlikethestmecast 
into  the  water,  the  circle  widens  and  broad- 
ens until  it  is  lost  in  the  sea  of  hunuuiity. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
'  the  V.  R.  A.  has  stood  for  that  great 
principle,  and  each  and  every  one 
who  composes  its  membership  is  a  unit 
whose  influence  is  felt  whenever  a  daim 
is  paid  What  grander  example  have  we 
of  charity  than  the  Silver  Anniversary 
Fund,  which  means  that,  "As  ye  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my  chil- 
dren, ye  have  done  it  unto  me. ' '  It  helps 
and  aids  those  who  are  unable  to  do  for 
themselves.  It  makes  life  brighter  and 
men  and  women  better  and  nobler. 
Charity  manifests  itself  in  a  word  of  ap- 
preciation, which  brightens  the  whole 
day  for  some  discouraged  one  and  makes 
it  easier  for  them  to  keep  on  trying. 
There  are  hosts  about  us  for  whose  prac- 
tical relief  it  may  be  we  can  do  notiiing 
at  all.  But  we  can  show  that  we  under- 
stand a  little,  and  that  we  care.  Let  us 
do  the  little  we  can.  It  is  worlii  while 
often  to  repeat  to  ourselves  the  old  Qua- 
ker's words,  "I  expect  to  pass  through 
tius  world  but  once;  any  good,  therefore, 
that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I  can 
show  to  any  fellow  creature,  let  me  do 
itnow,  for  I  shall  notpass  this  way  again." 

May  unselfish  motives  and  loving  char- 
ity mark  all  our  intercourse  in  the  work 
of  our  Order;  the  obligation  we  have 
taken  be  sacredly  remembered  and  cher- 
ished, and  the  friendships  we  form  endure 
until  time  is  no  more. 

As  we  now  enter  upon  the  new  year, 
let  us  adopt  this  Golden  Rule: 

"Let  US  be  a  litUe  less  ready  to  scold  and  blame, 
A  little  more  kind  of  a  member's  name;  * 
A  broader  visw  and  a  saner  mind, 
A  little  more  love  for  all  mankind, 
A  litUe  more  careful  of  what  we  say, 
And  a  tittle  more  charitable  every  day," 

Yours  in  F..  L.  &  P., 
Jennie  E.  Booher.  i 
Gen.  Sec  a^M^^^Qg^^ 
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The  Qlad  New  Year 

Dear  Sisters,  we  are  entering  the  glad 
New  Year,  and  we  have  much  work 
ahead  of  us;  may  each  Sister  do  her  best.  - 
Let  us  not  stop  to  look  back,  but  go 
ahead  with  love  and  mercy  for  others. 
Do  not  follow  the  beaten  track  unless 
you  are  satis6ed  to  remain  beaten.  Do 
not  envy  the  rise  of  others.  Don't  buy 
your  friends,  they  never  last  so  long  as 
tboee  you  make  by  your  own  personality. 
Don't  place  too  much  confidence  in  ap- 
pearances, many  a  person  with  a  red 
nose  is  white  all  the  way  through  Do 
not  be  satisfied  to  pay  as  you  go,  save 
raoni^  to  get  back.  Let  our  hand  and 
heart  ever  be  open  to  a  needy  Sister;  let 
us  ever  have  the  larger  heart,  the 
kindlier  hand;  may  we  not  see  the  false, 
but  cling  to  the  true,  embrace  the  nobler 
modes  of  life,  with  sweeter  manners, 
purer  lives,  and  live  in  the  love  of 
truth  and  right  Oh,  if  we  could  but  ring 
in  a  thousand  years  of  peace!  Whatever 
oomes  to  ua  let  us  do  our  best.  Wishing 
all  Sisters  a  happy  and  prosperoiis  New 
Year.  Member  of  Div.  410. 


Ooldea  Weddiax  Aoniversafy 

Although  a  littie  late  witii  the  news, 
Div.  516,  Allandale,  Ont,  wishes  to  tell  of 
the  reception  given  in  honor  of  the  golden 
wedding  anniversary  of  Brother  and 
Sister  Clark. 

The  affair  was  well  planned  by  a  well- 
chosen  committee  and  held  on  the  beauti- 
ful grounds  of  the  reudence  of  ihe 
worthy  couple.  Both  tiie  grounds  and 
house  were  elaborately  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  After  congratulations  were 
extended  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  was 
spent  with  games  and  music.  In  the 
early  evening  about  fifty  sat  down  to  a 
most  bountiful  repast,  consisting  of  the 
delicacies  of  the  season,  after  which  an 
address  was  read  to  Brother  and  Sister 
Oark,  followed  by  the  presentation  of  a 
handsome  gold  decorated  cane  to  Brotiier 
Clark,  and  a  gold  brooch  to  Sister  Clark. 
Both  gifts  bore  suitable  inscriptions,  and 
the  responses  of  the  recipients  were 
beautiful  and  touching. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  a  social 
vay,  and   after  singing  "Auld  Lang 


Syne"  and  "God  Save  the  King"  the 

little  party  dispersed  with  the  happy 

thought  of  having  cheered  tills  loy^ 
couple.  Sec.  Div.  61& 


Tenth  Anniversary 

Spencer  Division  363  celebrated  their 
tenth  anniversary  on  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1916.  Sister  D.  A.  Beaver,  President 
of  Spencer  Division,  called  the  meeting 
to  order  and  cordially  welcomed  all  vis- 
itors and  members.  This  being  the  tenth 
birthday  of  Div.  363,  a  large  birthday 
cake,  with  10  lighted  candles,  was  placed 
on  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  hall. 
There  were  12  charter  members  present, 
who  formed  in  a  double  line,  and  as 
they  marched  by  each  mie  snuflfed  out  a 
light  Sister  J.  R.  Crittenden,  Grand 
Vice  President  was  given  the  honor  of 
cutting  the  cake,  and  each  Sister  and 
Brother  present  received  a  piece.  We 
were  reminded  of  our  younger  days  in 
the  excitement  of  finding  who  got  the 
ring,  thimble,  dime  and  needle.  De- 
licious punch  was  served,  and  after  a 
pleasant  social  hour  Sister  J.  R.  Critten- 
den made  a  splendid  talk  along  the  line  of 
the  great  work  the  G.  I.  A.  is  doing.  She 
spoke  interestingly  of  her  recent  visit  to 
the  Railroad  Men's  Home  at  Highland 
Park,  and  also  of  the  wonderful  good 
that  is  being  accomplished  through  the 
Widows'  and  Orphans'  Pension  Fund  re- 
cently established  by  the  G.  I.  A.  Bro.D. 
A.  Beaver  and  Brother  Gary  both  made 
interesting  talks. 

We  were  then  invited  into  the  dining- 
room  and  enjoyed  a  most  elaborate  ban- 
quet When  it  comes  to  getting  up  good 
things  to  eat  Division  363  certainly  knows 
how.  The  dining-room  was  profusely 
decorated  with  roses  and  carnations,  and 
the  hall  with  palms  and  ferns,  while  the 
four  colors  of  our  Order  were  tastefully 
used  in  decorating  the  ceilmgs  of  both 
rooms.  Music  was  furnished  throughout 
the  evening  by  Spencer  Orchestra. 

Among  the  visitors  present  was  Sister 
J.  R.  Crittenden,  a  Grand  Vice  President 
of  Div.  71,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  several 
from  Greenville  Division,  and  seven  from 
Div.  409,  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  who  were 
entertained  by  S^tasb@ftgle>ati^Stnith. 
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DiT.  409  never  turns  down  an  invitation, 
and  enjoyed  this  occasion  to  the  fullest: 
We  congratulate  Div.  363  on  having  such 
a  successful  anniversary,  and  wish  for 
ber  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Member  of  Div.  409. 


Ut's  Heed  the  Uviog  Friend 

Why  do  w«  wait  till  cars  ue  deaf 
Before  we  apeak  oar  kindly  word; 

And  only  utter  lovfinr  praiae 
When  not  a  whiBi>er  can  be  heard? 

Why  do  we  wait  till  hands  are  laid 
Cloae  f<dded,  poladeaa,  ere  we  place 

Withtn  them  roeee  sweet  and  rare 
And  lillea  In  their  flawless  ffnice? 

Why  do  we  wait  till  eyes  are  seeled 

To  liffht  and  love  in  death's  deep  trance- 
Dear,  wistful  eyes— btfore  we  bend 
Above  them  with  impassioned  slanc^ 

Ob,  let  us  heed  the  Uving  friend 
Who  walks  with  us  life's  common  ways, 

Watchinc  oar  eyes  for  look  of  love 
And  hunserinff  for  a  word  of  pr^se. 

—FYom  Woman'a  World. 


Lessons  From  the  Train 

Wherever  one  is,  one  may  go  to  school. 
He  who  learns  only  from  books  and  under 
the  guidance  of  a  teacher^  wilt  miss  many 
of  the  best  lessons  at  life.  We  should 
turn  whatever  we  come  in  contact  with 
Into  tutors.  During  a  recent  trip  from 
my  home  I  observed  many  things  from 
which  lessons  could  be  taken,  so  my  ar- 
ticle might  be  called  "A  carwheel  talk." 

In  the  first  place,  I  noticed  how  gen- 
tlemanly and  kind  some  of  the  conductors 
were,  answering  every  question  of  the 
passengers  with  a  smile,  and  gathering 
up  the  tickets  with  the  utmost  courtesy. 

There  were  other  conductors,  how- 
ever, who  behave'^  in  precisely  the  oppo- 
site way.  They  entered  the  car  and  called 
out  harshly,  "Get  your  tickets  ready!" 

They  grabbed  a  ticket  with  an  impa- 
tient gesture,  as  much  as  to  say,  "What 
tij^t  have  you  to  that  ticket?  Very  likely 
you  stole  it!"  They  answered  every  ques- 
tion curtly  and  then  quickly  turned  away, 
as  if  afraid  that  more  questions  would 
follow.  Now,  tell  me,  pray,  why  every- 
body cannot  be  thoughtful  and  courteoiis 
on  a  railway  as  well  as  anywhere  else. 
Surely  nothing  is  gained  in  life  by  being 


churlish.  We  can  make  life  so  mndi 
brighter  for  others  by  treating  them  with 
kindly  courtesy.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  give 
another  a  bouquet  of  roses  as  a  clump  of 
thomSf  and  it  will  do  so  much  more  good. 

Agwn,  while  rumbling  along  on  my 
journey  I  observed  that  when  the  tram 
swung  around  a  curve,  it  seemed  to  be 
going  much  faster  and  made  a  great  deal 
more  noise  than  when  it  went  forward  in 
a  straight  line,  yet  in  the  latter  case  we 
know  the  progress  is  really  more  rapid. 

Thereby  hangs  a  lesson.  So  it  is  often 
in  life.  A  straightforward  course  does 
not  always  make  as  much  nois^  nor  does 
it  attract  as  much  attention  as  a  crooked, 
dishonest  course.  If  one  wants  tz>  create 
a  sensation,  just  commit  some  crime  or 
go  wrong  in  some  way  and  his  name  will 
be  on  every  lip;  whereas,  if  he  lives  a 
quiet,  honest  life  he  will  never  be  known 
outside  of  his  small  circle.  Still,  it  is  the 
one  who  goes  straight  ahead  wIm  makes 
the  most  satisfactory  progress  and 
leaves  tiie  others  far  behind  in  the  race 
of  life. 

I  observed,  too,  that  whenever  my  train 
ran  in  a  narrow  space  between  cliffs  or 
other  cars,  it  made  a  great  deal  of  noise. 
When  it  moved  in  a  wide  space  it  glided 
along  just  as  swiftiy  but  much  more  qui- 
etly. In  this,  I  found  anotiier  lesson. 
People  with  narrow  minds  and  small 
thoughts  usually  make  the  most  noise. 
They  talk  loudly,  they  boast  of  their 
knowledge,  they  tell  all  they  know  and 
more  too,  they  make  a  great  splurge,  and 
all  the  while  they  are  only  advertising 
their  own  shallowness.  Noise  is  no  sign 
of  depth.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
lessons  learned  from  the  trwn.   M.  E.  C. 


Womn  Colonels 

In  1892,  five  women,  all  dames  of  high 
degree,  were  appointed  to  the  command 
of  crack  regiments  in  the  Prussian  army 
by  the  young  warrior  emperor.  Previous 
to  his  accession  there  were  coily  two 
woman  colonels  in  the  Prussian  army,  and 
none  had  been  appointed  for  a  score  of 
years. 

The  senior  woman  colonel  was  the 
Empre^  Frederick,  who  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  regime^^  ji[^s^;^^^e 
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oorcmation  of  Emperor  William  I,  Oct. 
18;  1861. 

Frincess  fVederick  Charles,  widow  of 
the  fiunoUB  "Red  Prince, ranked  second 
in  point  of  time.  She  received  ber  ap- 
pointmoit  in  1871.  Queen  Victoria  was 
made  colonel  of  a  Prussian  regiment  of 
dragoons  in  1889.  The  two  first  named 
have  often  ridden  at  the  head  of  their 
regiments,  dressed  in  their  full  regi- 
mental^ and  one  of  the  Empress  Fred- 
erick's most  dashing  pictures  shows  her 
thus  attired  and  afield.  This  bit  of 
history  was  taken  from  a  copy  of  Golden 
Days  and  goes  to  show  that  it  is  nothing 
new  for  women  to  aspire  and  enter  into 
fields  which  are  generally  believed  to  be 
for  men  only.  So  the  '^lew  woman"  is 
not  so  very  new  after  all. 


DlffcKKe  of  Opiilofl 

BY  SIDNEY. 

When  you  think  on  Uie  subject,  it 
seems  truly  remarkable  that  it  has  taken 
the  world  so  long  to  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  honest 
difference  of  opinion. 

In  early  ages— indeed  down  to  a  very 
recent  period— and  among  all  barbarians, 
there  was  do  such  thing  as  "agreeing  to 
disagree."  It  seems  to  have  been  taken 
as  an .  indisputable  fact  that  if  your 
neighbor  did  anything  in  a  way  which 
seemed  to  you  absurd  or  unreasonable, 
he  must  have  done  it  to  annoy  you,  and 
the  pn^r  thing  to  do  was  to  have  a 
fi^t  over  it. 

And  as  tiw  neighbor  had  the  same 
hearty  contempt  of  your  customs,  he 
was  nothing  loth  to  engage  in  combat. 

The  Romans  had  no  words  to  express 
th^ir  contempt  for  the  Greeks  because 
they  curled  Uieir  hair  and  indulged  in  the 
loxary  of  baths;  although  the  Romans 
in  turn  surpassed  the  Greeks  in  these 
very  practices. 

The  Persiaiu,  sank  in  superstition,  de- 
tested the  Egyptians  for  worshiping  cats; 
the  Babylonians  called  the  Romans  bar- 
barians, and  the  Jews  regarded  the  out- 
side world  as  heathens  because  they  did 
not  follow  their  peculiar  rites. 

Coming  down  to  modern  times,  the 
Kiglish  have  scoffed  at  the  French  for 


eating  frogs,  and  the  French  have  re- 
torted ttiat  the  English  art  poor  shop- 
keepers. 

The  Italians  think  that  the  Germans 
drink  too  mach  beer,  and  the  Gezinana 
wonder  why  the  Italians  eat  maearonL 

We  cannot  understand  why  Mohamme- 
dans take  off  their  shoes  before  entering 
a  place  of  worship,  while  they  wonder 
why  we  think  it  necessary  to  uncoveronr 
heads.  We  shake  hands  with  another; 
Chinamen  shake  their  own  hands;  we 
kiss  oar  dear  friends,  and  another  nation 
rub  noses;  we  bury  oar  dead,  other  peiH 
pie  cremate  them. 

Who  is  prepared  to  say  which  is  right 
and  which  is  wrong?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  all  may  be  right?  Travel  and  ob- 
servation broadens  the  mind,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  great  travelers  are  not 
disposed  to  ctmdemn  practices  which  do 
not  conform  with  their  early  tnUning. 

Sehliemann,  among  the  ruins  of  Troy, 
ate  with  the  natives,  and  found  much  to 
commend  in  their  habits.  Stanley  has 
adapted  himself  to  the  fare  and  usages 
of  the  Africans,  and  does  not  seem  to 
pine  for  civilization. 

This  is  a  lesson  that  the  world  is  slowly 
learning,  in  great  as  well  as  small  things. 
Climate  and  l)reeding  create  different 
wants,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
kill  a  man,  or  even  be  his  enemy  because 
he  does  not  agree  with  yon  in  politics, 
science  or  religion. 

It  takes  some  time  for  some  people  to 
realize  this  changed  state  of  affairs.  Boys 
will  wrangle  and  give  each  other  the  lie 
over  differences  of  opinion,  and  giris 
have  been  known  to  vow  "not  to  speak" 
(and  keep  the  vow  for  years)  over  the 
cut  of  a  gown  or  a  school  squabble. 

The  world  is  wiser  than  it  was.  It  has 
discovered  that  much  more  is  gained  by 
suasion  than  coercion. 

The  Mohammedan  cry  of  "the  sword 
in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other," 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  poor  rale 
for  missionaries.  Kindness  and  argu- 
ment have  supplanted  force  and  threats. 

If  only  the  young  folks  could  be  brought 
to  see  that  it  is  possible  to  difi^er  without 
disagreeing!  We  cannot  all  have  the 
same  tastes  in  food  or  clothing;  we  can- 
not all  have  tbesam^f@iMffteph«lr)gik- 
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plexion  or  carriage;  nor  can  w«  have  the 
same  likes  and  dislikes. 

Bat  there  is  always  some  one  sabjeet 
on  vbieh  we  can  agree,  be  It  ever  so 
triviaL  Let  as  find  that  subject  and 
fl^ree  on  that;  on  other  subjects  let  as 
reflect  that  tfaere  is  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides,  and  if  we  cannot  agree,  let 
at  "agree  to  disagree." 


Union  Meeting 

The  onion  meeting  held  in  Erie,  Pa., 
Nov.  16,  under  the  auspices  of  Division  28 
was  a  most  delightful  affair.  Althou^ 
not  so  largely  attended  as  it  might  have 
been,  what  was  lacking  in  number  was 
made  up  for  by  the  Interest  shown  in  all 
the  doings  of  the  day. 

The  Grand  Officers  present  were  Sisters 
Cassell,  and  Garrett^  of  Cleveland.  They 
were  entertained  at  the  home  of  Brother 
and  Sister  Carey  during  their  stay  in 
Erie. 

The  evening  before  the  meeting  an  in- 
formal reception  was  given  the  Grand 
Officers  at  the  Carey  home,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Division  ^  toimed  out  in  full 
force^  making  it  a  very  pleasant  affair. 
An  elaborate  lunch  was  served  by  the 
Sisters,  and  the  pleasant  evening  passed 
all  too  soon. 

The  following  morning,  despite  the  in- 
clement weather,  members  and  visitors 
assembled  at  the  hall  ready  for  work. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  of  Division  28,  Sister  O'Brien, 
and  this  Division  proceeded  to  exemplify 
the  ritual  work,  which  was  well  done. 
Division  819,  from  Greenville,  put  on  the 
initiation  form  with  credit  to  themselves, 
Sister  Craig  proving  herself  a  good 
President. 

At  ttiis  meeting  ten  Divisions  were 
represented  and  five  Presidents  were  in 
attendance. 

Talks  were  made  for  the  good  of  the 
Order  by  Sisters  Cassell  and  Garrett, 
after  which  Sister  O'Brien,  in  behalf  of 
Division  28,  presented  each  of-the  Grand 
Officers  with  a  fine  piece  of  cut  glass. 
The  gifts  were  accepted  with  words  of 
appreciation,  and  the  meeting  came  to  a 
close. 

We  would  urge  our  members  to  attend 


these  imion  meetin^^  whenever  possible, 
as  their  object  is  to  promote  harmony  and 
perfection  in  ritual  worit.  This  one  at 
Erie,  and  the  hospitali'fy  of  Diviska  28 
will  kmg  be  remembered.        G.  V.  P. 


EHvIsIm  News 

Just  a  word  from  far  away  HaliAu^ 
N.  S.,  to  tell  our  Sisters  that  we  are 
growing  in  numbers  and  winrking  for  the 
good  of  the  Order.  We  have  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  our  work.  In  order  to 
make  funds  for  our  Division  we  hold  a 
social  each  month  in  the  homes  of  the 
Sisters,  and  so  far  they  have  proven 
very  successful  The  one  in  November 
was  at  the  home  of  Sister  Walsh,  and 
dancing  was  indulged  in.  Stewart  Bros, 
donated  the  music  for  the  occasion. 
Another  means  we  are  taking  to  raise 
money  Is  In  the  form  of  an  autograph 
quilt  The  first  donation  toward  it  was 
from  Hon.  R.  L.  Borden,  Premier  of 
Canada  We  have  also  received  smaller 
donations  from  other  prominent  men. 
We  expect  to  have  it  ready  for  drawing 
in  January.  Sbc 


Division  41%  New  London,  Conn.,  is  in 
a  prosperous  ctniditiMi  and  doing  w<»rk  of 
which  we  are  very  proud.  Aside  from 
the  regular  ritualistic  work  we  are  learn- 
ing new  drills  and  have  found  time  tm 
social  advancement 

About  every  third  meeting  after  the 
regular  work  we  serve  refreshments  and 
spend  a  very  pleasant  hour.  In  this  way 
we  become  better  acquunted  and  are 
united  in  a  more  sisterly  manner.  During 
the  past  few  months  we  have  had  chain 
socials.  In  the  first  place  a  Sister  would 
volunteer  to  entertain  at  least  twelve 
Sisters,  each  of  these  to  entertain  in 
their  turn.  Each  hostess  charges  10 
cents,  which  is  handed  to  the  one  who 
first  entertained,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  the  full  amount  is  turned  hito  the 
treasury. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  events  of  the 
year  was  enjoyed  when  Sister  Elmer 
Kennerson  invited  our  members  to  join 
herself  and  hiisband  in  the  celebration  of 
their  silver  wedding  anniversary  on  No- 
vember 6.  Two  loBgLit^li?8^j«iMiel^lU 
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guests,  and  Sister  Kennerson,  assisted 
by  her  sons,  served  a  bountiful  repast 

Sister  D.  W.  Brown,  in  behalf  of  the 
Division,  presented  Sister  Kennerson 
with  a  silver  bread  tray  and  handsome 
counterpane.  Her  remarks  to  Sister 
Kennerson,  who  was  our  first  President, 
were  very  touching  and  full  of  true 
sisterly  love.  Sister  Brickly  was  also 
presented  with  a  set  of  silver  teaspoons, 
to  express  the  appreciation  of  tbe  Di- 
Tisirai  for  her  earnest  work  in  organiz- 
ing Nutmeg  State  Division,  and  her  un- 
tiring efforts  during  the  past  eight 
years. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  a  social 
manner,  and  at  a  late  hour  the  guests 
departed,  after  extending  hearty  con- 
gratulations and  thanks  to  Brother  and 
Sister  Kennerson  and  family  for  their 
hospitality.  Div.  412. 


Division  443,  West  Brownsville,  Pa., 
enjoyed  a  social  time  on  November  12, 
the  occasion  having  been  planned  to  get 
members  out  who  had  become  careless 
about  attendance.  After  a  very  inter- 
esting meeting  we  were  invited  to  Sister 
Ptistelwaite's  hmne  by  the  social  com- 
mittee, where  a  chicken  and  waffledinner 
was  served,  to  which  all  did  ample  jus- 
tice. The  committee  felt  well  repaid  for 
their  trouble  because  of  the  sociability 
of  the  members.  After  the  dinner  was 
served  Sister  Beals  chanced  oif  a  hand- 
made corset  cover,  which  was  given  by 
Sster  Stremmie,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
was  our  organizer.  The  amount  realized 
was  $L5t  which  was  very  gratifying. 
With  many  man  such  meetings  we  hope 
to  increase  our  av^age  attendance. 

J.  J.  B. 


Division  410,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  hon- 
ored her  eighth  birthday  by  inviting  near- 
by Divisions  to  partake  of  a  luncheon 
with  them.  A  large  number  responded 
and  the  dainty  viands  were  enjoyed  to  the 
ntmost  The  repast  was  served  at  the 
Doon  hour,  after  which  the  regular  meet- 
ing was  held.  All  the  visiting  Sisters  re- 
mained for  the  meeting.  We  are  always 
glad  to  greet  visitors,  and  wish  they 
would  come  more  often.  During  the 
meeting  we  had  a  cake  march  which  all 


took  part  in  and  this  added  to  the  pleas- 
ure  of  the  meeting.  Two  Sisters,  one  a 
visitor,  marched  so  well  that  each  won  a 
cake.  Uarion  Division. 


Thb  wedding  bells  are  ringing  in  Div. 
176,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.  Sisters  Garden 
and  Hocnre  gave  a  miscellaneous  shower 
in  honor  of  Bemice  Combs,  daughter  of 
our  Sister  Combs.  Sister  Garden  opened 
her  home  for  the  occasion  on  Nov.  18. 
Cards  were  played,  five  hundred  being 
the  game.  During  the  game  cupid  ar- 
rived with  his  express  loaded  with 
beautiful  gifts  for  tiie  bride  to  be.  We 
felt  fully  repaid  in  her  pleasure  at  re- 
ceiving tjiem. 

The  foltowing  week  Sisters  Jeffrey  and 
Hetzler  entertained  the  Sisters  of  the 
IKvision  in  honor  of  Dorothy  Day.  Two 
little  girls  dressed  as  cupids  arrived  on 
time  with  the  presents  of  beautiful 
things,  making  us  old  wives  wish  we 
were  brides  again.  Sister  Jeffrey's 
house  was  beautifully  decorated,  the 
color  scheme  being  carried  out  in 
red  and  white.  A  guessing  omtest  was 
held.  Miss  Day  receiving  the  prize. 
Sister  Hetzler  surprised  us  by  passing 
around  some  most  delicious  candy.  A 
salad  course  was  served,  after  which  all 
went  home  wishing  the  young  ladies  all 
the  happiness  in  the  world.      W.  T.  C. 


Division  344,  Champaign,  111.,  enter- 
tained Brothers  and  their  families  of 
Div.  602,  Champaign,  and  Div.  492,  Indian- 
apoh's,  Ind.,  on  November  17.  A  6- 
o'clock  chicken  dinner  was  served,  and 
about  one  hundred  partook  of  tiie  bounti- 
ful repast 

After  dinner  the  evening  was  spent  in 
music  and  dancing.  Games  were  also 
played,  one  in  particular,  the  game  of 
travel,  causing  much  merriment. 

At  a  late  hour  all  returned  to  their 
homes  feeling  that  the  occasion  was  a 
very  enjoyable  one  and  that  Div.  344 
was  to  be  ctmgratulated  for  their  gener- 
ous hospitality  and  the  happy  time  pro- 
vided for  their  guests.  Div.  344. 


On  Wednesday  evening,  November  10, 
the  members  of  D;]i^|@sib^%i&^fg4K,^ 
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Wis.,  all  met  at  the  residence  of  one  of 
the  members,  and  in  a  body  went  to 
the  borne  of  their  PreBident,  Hra.  A.  T. 
Stewart,  who  was  taken  completely  by 
surprise.  In  spite  of  the  very  rainy 
weather  a  large  number  of  Sisters  were 
there. 

The  evening  was  spent  very  enjoyably 
in  playing  games,  and  the  rendering  of 
some  very  fine  music 

After  lunch  had  been  served,  one  of 
the  members,  voicing  the  sentiment  of 
the  Division,  presented  our  President 
with  a  beautiful  picture  as  a  token  of 
our  appreciation  of  her  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  Division  in  the  past  year. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  President  in  the 
organization  who  has  striven  more  faith- 
fully for  the  general  good  and  uplift 
of  the  Order,  and  with  more  pleasing 
results  than  has  Mrs.  Stewart 

A  Member. 


A  Correction 

There  was  a  mistake  made  in  report  in 

the  November  Journal  as  to  where  the 
next  union  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  Divi- 
sions is  to  be  held.  At  Worcester,  Mass. , 
it  was  voted  to  accept  the  invitation  from 
Granite  State  Div.  49,  Concord,  N.  H. 
It  will  be  held  the  second  Wednesday  in 
April. 

Notices 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic Circuit  will  be  held  on  January  19, 
with  Div.  163,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  in  their 
meeting  rooms,  comer  North  and  Orchard 
streets.  All  members  of  the  G.  I.  A.  are 
cordially  invited.    Sec.  op  the  Circuit. 

The  Indiana  State  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Richmond,  Ind. ,  next  April.  We  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  all  Divisions  in  the 
State  to  join  us,  and  enjoy  with  us  the 
good  times  of  these  meetings.  Kindly 
reply  to  the  invitations  sent  out  by  the 
State  Officers,  as  it  will  help  them  and 
the  Division  entertaining  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  this  meeting.  All  G.  I. 
A.  Sisters  are  heartily  welcome  to  come 
and  meet  vrith  us. 

Mrs.  F.  SIMMS,  Pres. 
Mrs.  B.  Ide,  Sec. 
2023  North  st,  Logansport,  Ind. 


0. 1.  A.  Voluntary  Relief  Association 


Chicago.  III..  Jan.  1.  1916. 
Ta  Division  Ineunxnce  Seeretariet.  V.  R.  A,: 

You  are  h«reby  notifl«d  of  the  death  of  the  fol- 
lowinsr  in  embers,  and  for  the  payment  of  tfaeee 
claitDB  you  will  collect  GO  cent*  frotn  each  member 
carryiiv  one  certifleste,  and  $1.00  from  each  «im 
carrying  two;  providinK.  however,  that  no  oU  be 
BueMBd  on  a  certificate  if  the  date  of  nme  waa 
Utar  than  Dec.  81. 1«B. 

SERIES  A 

ASBESSMENT  No.  102 

Pocatello,  Ida.,  Oct.  26,  1916.  of  cancer,  Siet«a- 
Elena  Lantry,  of  Div.  42S,  ased  66  yeara.  Carried 
one  certificate  dated  Jan.  26. 1909^  pvable  to  Harr 
and  Grace  Lentry,  daughter  and  ffraad-dan«htar, 
and  pariah  prieet. 

ASBBBSHENT  KO.  108 

Ifartineburs,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  10,  Vm,  ef  ehionle 
dysento-y.  Slater  Hart  Hanunann,  of  Dfv.  111.  ased 
Tfi  yeera.  Carried  one  certificate,  dated  Ju^ 
\9M.  payaUe  to  Mary,  Joeepfalnc^  GeorBe  and  Harrr 
Hammann,  Clara  Hamlll  and  EUa  Timmona,  daoi^ 
tne  and  eons. 

ASBBBSKBHT  NO.  104 

Cleveland,  O..  Nov.  12,  1916,  of  cardiac  dllatati<». 
Siater  Hattle  J.  Hoore,  of  Div.  278,  aved  76  years. 
Carried  two  certificates,  dated  April  7,  UM.  pay- 
aUe to  Lettie  Rosa,  daughter,  Hany  and 
UaatK,  ema. 

AaSBSSMINT  No.  106 

Chicago,  IIL,  Nov.  2L  Ulfi,  of  cerebral  hamor- 
rhase^  Slater  Ifary  PUtt.  of  Div.  1.  a8«d  6T  yean. 
Carried  one  certificate,  dated  Jan.  23,  1908^  payable 
to  W.H.  Piatt,  husband. 

Assessment  No.  106 

Ashtabula.  O.,  Nov.  22,  1916,  of  cancer.  Sister 
Kathryn  Brown,  of  Div.  147,  aged  40  years.  Carried 
one  certlfleate,  dated  Nov.  28,  1906,  payaUe  to 
Louia  H.  Brown,  husband. 

AasEsauENT  No.  107 

Carbondale.  Pa..  Nov.  28.  1916.  of  tubercnioeis. 
Sister  Julia  Sampeon.  of  Div.  276,  ased  SZ  years. 
Carried  two  certificates,  dated  Feb.  6,  1908.  and 
Nov.  17, 1913,  payable  to  Charlea  Sampeon.  husband. 

Assessment  No.  108 

Clifton  Forge.  Va..  Nov.  30,  1916,  of  cancer. 
Sister  J.  H.  White,  of  Div.  397,  aged  63  yean. 
Carried  one  certificate,  dated  Feb.  SB,  1910,  pvabla 
to  J.  H.  White,  husband. 

ASBBSSHENT  NO.  109 

Free  port.  111.,  Dec.  4.  1916.  of  pneumonia.  Sister 
Joanna  Allen,  of  Div.  290,  aged  74  years.  Carried 
two  certificates,  dated  March  2,  1898.  payable  to 
Mary  T.  Goodwin,  daughter. 

Assessment  No.  110 

Ft.  Dodge,  la.,  Dec  6.  1916,  of  heart  trouble, 
Siater  Mary  Graves,  trf  Div,  168,  aged  49  years. 
Carried  two  emificates,  dated  March  22, 1901,  and 
Aug.  26, 1911,  payable  to  Alex  Graves,  huabaiod. 

Membera  will  pay  their  Insurance  Secretariea  on 
or  before  Jan.  31,  1916,  or  be  marked  delinquent; 
and  in  order  to  rinnstate  must  pay  a  fine  of  10 
cents  on  each  certilicate  besides  the  delinquency. 
Insurance  Secretaries  must  remit  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  within  10  daya  thereafter, 
or  stand  delinquent  until  remittance  is  madeu 

Members  who  paid  Aaseaamenta  Nob.  80.  81  and 
82A.  11,066  in  the  flrat  claas,  and  6,751  in  the  second 
clasa. 

Urs.  Geo.  Wilson,  Pres.  V.  R.  A. 
Mrs.  JBKHrB  E.  Boomer.  Sei^yiuid  Trauf  ^ 
U27  a)K|ilwM4afebA@l£Mj^ 
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Technical 


ContribuUMiB  for  this  department  must  be  re- 
eerred  by  the  Editt*  on  or  befora  the  12th  of  the 
moatfa  to  be  in  time  for  the  aucceeding  isBue. 


Qwstioaa  and  Answers 

BY  T.  F.  LYONS 

Q.  Win  you  please  explain  what  Is 
meant  by  "leakage  grooves"  used  in  the 
tirake  cylindraa,  and  what  are  their  pur- 
poees?  R.  S.  P. 

A.  It  is  a  small  groove  about  three 
inches  Icmg  cut  in  the  side  or  the  top  of 
the  brake  cylinder  at  the  pressure  end;  it 
allows  any  air  that  may  leak  into  the 
brake  cylinder  firom  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir or  brake  pipe  to  pass  the  brake  pis- 
ton and  escape  to  the  atmosphere  through 
the  non-pressure  head.    When  the  triple 
valve  is  in  release  position  the  exhaust 
port  takes  care  of  any  leakage  into  the 
brake  cylinder;  but  where  the  triple  has 
moved  ftt>m  release  and  the  exhaust 
port  cloee<^  any  li^t  leaki^  into  the 
cylinder  will  pass  the  piston  through  the 
leakage  groove   and  thus  prevent  the 
brake  creeping  on.    The  question  might 
be  asked,  "What  causes  the  triple  valve 
to  move  from  release  position  when  an 
Implication  of  the  brake  is  not  being 
made?"  This  is  caused  by  the  variation 
of  brake-pipe  pressure  due  to  the  feed 
vahre  not  working  properly;  that  is,  the 
feed  valve  may  open  and  charge  the 
brake  pipe  to  70  pounds,  and  then  close 
and  remain  closed  until  leakage  has  re- 
duced the  pressure  three  or  four  pounds, 
and  it  is  this  drop  in  pressure  that  causes 
the  triple  to  move  from  release  position. 
It  must  be  remembered  when  braking  a 
train  that  the  first  reduction  must  be 
sufficient  to  cause  the  brake  pistons  to 
move  out  far  enough  to  cover  the  leak- 
age grooves;  otherwise  the  brake  will  not 
set,  and  the  air  that  should  have  been 
used  in  setting  it  will  pass  out  through 
the  leakage  groove  and  be  wasted.  The 
amount  of  reductitm  necessary  to  cause 
the  pistons  to  move  far  raough  to  cover 
tile  grooves  will  vary  vrith  the  length  of 
the   train;  the  Imger  the  train  the 
heavier  must  be  the  reduction. 
Q.  Iha  engine  I  am  running  is  equipped 


with  the  L-T  type  of  brake  and  here  a 
few  days  ago  I  had  an  engine  failure,  the 
cause  of  which  I  am  not  clear  on.  Be- 
fore getting  the  engine  out  of  the  house  I 
tried  tiie  brake  with  both  the  automatic 
and  independent  brake  valves,  and  it 
worked  all  right;  but  when  I  coupled  on 
to  my  train  and  tried  to  make  the  termi- 
nal test  the  brakes  would  not  apply  on 
either  the  engine  or  train,  for  the  reasm 
that  I  could  not  get  an  exhaust  at  the 
train  line  exhaust  port  with  the  brake- 
valve  handle  in  service  position;  tiiere 
was,  however,  a  light  exhaust  at  the  back 
of  the  brake  valve,  but  the  black  hand 
did  not  drop.  We  parted  the  hose  be- 
tween the  tank  and  first  car  and  found 
that  the  air  would  bkiw  through  all  rig^t 
Next  we  coupled  up  the  hose  and  charged 
up  the  tnun,  then  tried  the  brakes  in 
emergency,  and  they  worked  all  right 
After  this  we  again  tried  to  make  a 
service  application,  but  could  get  no  ex* 
hatist  at  the  train  line  exhaust  port 
Now,  I  did  not  think  it  safe  to  leave  a 
terminal  with  a  passenger  trun  and  the 
brakes  in  this  cwdition,  so  I  asked  for 
another  engine,  and  this,  of  course 
meant  an  engine  failure.  Now,  what  I 
would  like  to  know  is,  where  was  the 
trouble,  and  was  I  not  justified  in  asking 
for  another  engine?  J.  B.  B. 

A.  Your  trouble  was  due  to  leakage  of 
air  into  chamber  D  above  the  equalizing 
piston,  which  may  come  from  the  Inrake- 
pipe  port,  feed  valve  port,  or  main  reser- 
voir port  in  the  brake  valve,  caused  by  a 
defective  rotary  valve  or  body  gasket; 
more  likely  the  body  gasket  To  make  this 
more  clear,  let  us  say  a  word  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  brake  valve.  When  main  res- 
ervoir air  enters  the  brake  valve  and  tiie 
handle  in  release,  running  or  holding  po- 
sitions, it  is  free  to  pass  to  the  brake 
pipe  and  to  chamber  D  and  the  equal- 
izing reservoir,  charging  both  to  the 
same  pressure  at  the  same  time; 
that  is,  the  pressure  above  the  equal- 
izing piston  in  chamber  "D"  is  the 
same  as  the  brake-pipe  pressiu'e  under 
the  piston.  Now,  when  the  brake  valve 
handle  is  moved  to  service  position, 
chamber  "D"  is  ctmnected  to  the  atmos- 
phere through  a  small  pont^^c^led^ti^ 
prelimmary  exhaui^^j^by  Vj^4^^^ 
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ports  are  now  closed,  the  fall  in  chamber 
"D"  pressure  allows  the  brake-pipe 
pressure  under  the  equalizing  piston  to 
raise  it,  unseating  the  brake-pipe  ex- 
haust valve,  allowing  brake-pipe  air  to 
flow  to  the  atmoq)ha^  ^^lying  the 
brake.  However,  if  for  any  reastni  air 
can  leak  into  chamber  "D"  as  fast  as 
it  can  be  exhausted  through  the  prelimi- 
nary exhaust  port,  the  pressure  above 
the  piston  will  not  be  reduced;  therefore, 
the  equalizing  piston  will  not  rise,  con- 
sequently there  will  be  no  exhaust  at  the 
brake-pipe  exhaust  port,  neither  will  the 
brakes  apply.  The  questiim  now  arising 
Is,  What  may  be  done  in  case  of  this  kind 
to  apply  the  brake?  It  will,  of  course, 
be  understood,  that  the  equalizing  dis- 
charge feature  of  the  brake  valve  is  tost, 
and  we  will  have  to  use  the  emergency 
ports  in  the  brake  valve  when  making 
a  brake-pipe  reduction.  When  the  brake 
valve  handle  is  moved  to  emergency  po- 
siiaoa,  the  brake-pipe  port  is  connected 
direct  to  the  atmosphere  through  a  cavity 
in  the  rotary  valve;  therefore,  neither  the 
equalizing  piston  nor  the  brake-pipe  ex- 
haust valve  is  brought  into  use.  When 
braking  a  train  in  this  manner,  consider- 
able care  and  judgment  must  be  exer- 
cised in  making  service  stops.  If  the 
exhaust  port  is  opened  too  wide,  or 
opened  or  closed  too  rapidly,  trouble  is 
almost  sure  to  follow.  The  exhaust  port 
should  be  opened  very  gradually  and 
just  sufficiently  wide  to  make,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  usual  brake-pipe  reduc- 
tion; if  opened  too  wide  or  too  rapidly 
a  quick  reduction  is  made,  which  will 
cause  an  undesired  emergency  application 
of  the  brakes.  If  the  exhaust  port  is 
closed  too  quickly,  the  forward  brakes 
may  be  "kicked  off."  The  reason  for 
Hiis  is  as  follows:  When  once  in  motion, 
the  long  column  of  air  in  the  brake  pipe 
cannot  be  stopped  instantly;  consequent- 
ly, if  the  exhaust  port  is  closed  quickly, 
tiie  air  will  continue  to  flow  forward 
after  it  is  closed,  and  may  raise  the  pres- 
sure in  the  forward  end  of  the  train 
sufficiently  to  release  or  kick  off  the  for- 
ward brakes.  From  what  has  been  sud 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  would  be  no 
danger  in  taking  out  a  train  with  the 
brake  valve  in  the  condition  you  de- 


scribed, as  the  only  thing  lost  would  be 
the  equalizing  discharge  feature  of  the 
brake  valve,  which  may  be  considered 
a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessity;  in  fae^ 
you  would  still  have  the  old  three-way 
cock  to  do  your  braking  with.  When 
we  Bee  how  successful  trainmen  are  in 
braking  trains  with  a  cut-out  cock  in  a 
back-up  hose,  where  a  train  is  making 
a  backward  movement,  we  can  readily 
understand  how  an  engineer  can  success- 
fully, and  safely,  brake  a  trun  with  the 
brake  valve  in  the  condition  you  named. 

Q.  Will  a  defective  safety  valve  on 
the  distributing  valve  prevent  a  service 
application  of  the  brake?  Roundhouse. 

A.  When  the  equalizing  piston  and 
slide  valve  moves  to  service  position,  tiie 
pressure  chamber  is  connected  through 
the  service  port,  with  the  application 
chamber  and  cylinder,  and  pressure 
chamber  air  will  be  free  to  flow  to  these 
chambers,  causing  the  brake  to  apply. 
The  same  movement  of  the  equalizing 
slide  valve  connects  the  application  cham- 
ber and  cylinder  with  the  safety  valve. 
And  if  the  defective  safety  valve— we 
are  assuming  that  the  valve  is  defective 
to  the  extent  that  air  above  atmospheric 
pressure  will  be  free  to  pass  throuj^ 
the  valve— will  allow  this  air  to  escape 
to  the  atmosphere  as  quickly  as  it  enters, 
the  brake  will  not  apply.  But,  if  the 
brake  once  applies,  and  tiie  equalizing 
piston  and  graduating  valve  moves  back 
to  service  lap  position,  it  will  remain 
applied,  as  in  this  position  the  safety 
valve  is  cut  off  from  the  applicatiim 
chamber  and  cylinder. 

Q.  What  are  the  defects  in  the  slide 
valve  feed  valve  that  will  decrease  its 
capacity?  RonNDHoiraB. 

A.  The  capacity  of  the  feed  valve  raay 
be  decreased  for  any  of  the  following 
reasons:  First,  the  capacity,  when  in 
proper  working  condition  is  governed  by 
the  size  of  the  supply  port  in  the  slide 
valve  seat,  and  where  this  port  becomes 
partially  closed  with  gum  and  dirt,  its 
capacity  will,  of  course,  be  reduced; 
second,  where  the  supply  valve  piston 
forms  too  loose  a  fit  in  its  bushing,  air 
will  leak  by  the  piston  faster  than  it  can 
pass  the  regulating  valve,  causing  the 
piston  and  its  sUd^^^i^^^to^^t^v^^^ 
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dosed  poation,  thereby  decreasing  the 
capacity;  third,  where  the  lower  stem  of 
the  regulating  valve  is  short,  the  valve 
will  not  have  the  proper  lift,  and  the  air 
feeding  past  the  supply  valve  piston  will 
have  a  tendency  to  build  up  a  pressure 
behind  this  pisten,  causing  it  to  move 
toward  closed  position,  thus  reducmg  its 
capadty. 

Q.  We  recently  received  a  lot  of  new 
aigines  that  are  equipped  with  the  L-T 
type  of  brake,  and  of  course  we  boys 
have  been  studying  our  heads  off  trying 
to  learn  something  about  it.  Now  I 
notice  there  are  five  pipes  connected  to 
the  control  valve,  and  that  the  upper 
and  lower  one  on  the  right  side  are 
copper,  while  the  other  three  are  iron 
{Hpes.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  why 
are  copper  pipes  used  at  these  connec- 
tims  and  iron  pipes  used  at  the  other 
cnmections?  A.  R.  H. 

A.  The  two  copper  pipes  referred  to 
are  known  as  the  release  pipe  and  con- 
trol reservoir  pipe,  and  the  reason  for 
copper  pipes  being  used  at  these 
connections  is,  that,  at  times,  both  of 
these  inpes  are  connected  to  the  control 
reservoir,  and  as  the  volume  of  this 
chamber  is  small,  even  very  light  leak- 
s' would  cause  a  drop  in  brake  cylinder 
pressure.  Therefore,  to  prevent  any 
possible  leakage  from  the  control  reser- 
voir, such  as  might  be  had  where  iron 
[npe  is  used,  copper  pipe  is  applied. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  follow- 
ing through  the  Technical  Department 
of  oar  Journal:  How  can  you  prevent 
the  brake  on  some  one  car  in  the  train 
stickmg?  To  make  clear  just  what  I 
am  after,  let  me  relate  what  happened 
the  other  day:  I  had  a  local  passenger 
train  of  ten  cars,  and  every  time  a  stop 
was  made  the  brake  on  the  last  car 
would  stick  on  the  second  application. 
In  braking  the  train  I  used  the  two-ap- 
pKcation  method,  'wiiich  is  the  method  in 
use  on  our  road;  my  first  application 
Was  a  heavy  one  to  reduce  the  speed 
quickly,  while  the  second  was  a  light  one 
to  complete  the  stop;  and  this  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  rules  and  instructions. 
Now  I  understand  that  light  applications 
have  a  tendency  to  make  brakes  stick, 
but  with  such  rules  and  mstinctions 


governing  the  method  of  handling  the 
brakes,  how  can  Jhe  tmible  be  over- 
come? If  you  will  make  clear  to  me 
how  I  can  live  up  to  the  instructions,  and 

at  the  same  time  prevent  the  brake 
from  sticking,  it  will  be  greatiy  ap- 
preciated. A  Member. 

A.  The  instructions  received  do  not 
in  any  way  prevent  your  overcoming  the 
trouble  of  the  brake  sticking  on  some  par- 
ticular car  in  your  .tawn;  and  for  proof  of 
this  statement  let  us  give  a  moment's 
thought  to  the  operation  of  Hie  triple 
valve.  It  is  the  triple  piston  that  moves 
the  slide  vaWe  to  either  application  or 
release  position  in  applying  or  releasing 
the  brakes,  and  if  the  slide  valve  does 
not  move  as  intended,  the  cause  will  na 
doubt  be  found  in  this  piston.  The  ques- 
tion next  ^sing  is,  What  moved  the  triple 
pisbm?  This  is  done  by  creating  a  d^ffkr- 
ence  in  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
piston,  and  where  a  sufiicient  difference 
in  pressure  is  not  created  the  piston  will 
not  move;  therefore,  the  brake  will  not 
apply,  or  if  applied,  will  not  release. 
But  here  comes  another  question:  Why 
did  the  brakes  release  on  the  first  nine 
cars  and  stick  on  the  rear  car;  should  not 
all  triple  valves  have  moved  to  release 
position?  The  answer  to  this  is:  they 
should  and  would  have,  had  all  triple 
valves  been  in  proper  working  order. 
The  triple  valve  on  the  rear  car  was,  no 
doubt,  in  a  dirty  condition,  or  the  triple 
piston  packing  ring  too  loose  a  fit  in  its 
bushing,  so  that  air  leaked  by  the  piston 
as  quickly  as  it  entered  the  triple  piston 
chamber,  keeping  the  pressure  balanced 
on  both  sides  of  tiie  piston,  thereby  pre- 
venting its  movement  to  release  position. 
Now,  where  a  heavy  application  is  made, 
which  results  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir 
pressure  being  reduced  quite  low,  all 
brakes  can  invariably  be  released,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  brake-pipe  pressure 
can  be  raised  more  quickly  than  where  a 
light  application  is  made,  thereby  secur- 
ing the  necessary  difference  in  pressure 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  triple  piston  to 
move  it  to  release  position.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  two-application  method  of 
braking  the  train,  and  at  the  same  time 
see  if  we  can  secure  this  difference  ^ 
pressure  which  we  wO^iiim^iB^tcilB^d^s^ 
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sary  for  the  proper  operation  of  the  triple 
valve.  In  your  question  you  state  that 
the  brake  would  stick  following  the 
second  application,  which  would  infer 
that  it  would  release  following  the  first 
api^icatdon.  This  tells  us  Uiat  we  have  a 
triple  valve  in  our  train  that  can  be 
moved  to  release  position  following  a 
heavy  application,  but  will  stick  in  appli- 
cation position  following  a  light  applica- 
tion. Now,  there  are  two  ways  out  of 
this  trouble;  one  is,  to  complete  the  stop 
with  a  light  application,  and  after  the 
train  has  come  to  a  standstill  to  make  a 
furthtf  reduction  before  releaang.  For 
example,  supposing  the  reduction  made 
for  the  second  application  was  but  five  or 
six  pounds;  now,  after  the  stop  is  com- 
pleted, draw  off  eight  or  ten  poxmds 
more,  then  move  the  brake-valve  handle 
to  release  position,  and  all  train  brakes 
will  invariably  release.  Another  way  is 
not  to  recharge  the  Inake  pipe  any 
more  than  is  necessary  when  relea^g 
the  first  application.  For  example,  sup- 
posing a  20-pound  reduction  made  for  the 
first  application,  then  in  releasing  this 
application  the  brake  pipe  be  recharged 
ten  pounds;  this,  then,  would  leave  100 
pounds  in  the  brake  pipe  and  auxiliary 
reservoir  at  the  time  the  second  applica- 
tion is  commenced;  now,  if  the  stop  be 
comjdeted  with  one  more  application,  and 
say  a  five-pound  reduction,  we  will  have 
the  brake  pipe  and  auxiliary  reservoir 
pressure  down  to  96  pounds,  which  is  the 
same  as  though  a  15-pound  reduction  were 
made  from  110  pounds,  and  with  this 
condition  we  will  expect  all  brakes  to  re- 
lease. Of  the  two  methods,  the  latter 
is  preferred,  especially  on  a  local  train, 
for  time  as  well  as  air  is  saved;  but  where 
the  brake  pipe  is  fully  recharged  between 
applications,  the  first  method  shoiild  be 
used,  especially  where  there  is  a  tenden- 
cy for  the  brakes  to  stick. 

Q.  We  recently  received  instructions 
that  more  time  must  be  given  before 
working  stem  following  a  release  of  the 
brakes  on  accowit  of  the  retarded  re- 
lease feature  found  in  the  K  triple  valve. 
Now  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  retarded  release,  and  how  is  it  ob- 
tained, and  what  benefits  are  derived 
from  it?  A.  R.  H. 


A-  By  retarded  release  is  meant  the 
retarding  or  slow  exhausting  of  brake 
cylinder  air  in  the  release  of  an  applica- 
tion of  the  brake.  This  is  accomplished 
in  the  construction  of  the  exhaust  cavity 
in  the  triple  slide  valve.  It  may  be  said 
that  tlw  K  triple  valve  has  two  positHnis 
in  which  brake  t^linder  air  may  be  ex- 
hausted, and  the  triple  moving  to  either 
of  these  positions,  the  brake  will  release. 
When  the  triple  moves  to  what  is  known 
as  "release  position, "  the  full  size  open- 
ing of  the  exhaust  cavity  connects  the 
brake  cylinder  port  with  the  exhaust^ 
allowing  brake  (^linder  air  to  exhaust 
freely  to  the  atmosphere,  thus  securing 
a  prompt  release  of  the  brake;  but  when 
the  triple  moves  to  "retarded  release" 
position,  the  brake  cylinder  air  must 
exhaust  through  a  restricted  opening  in 
the  exhaust  cavity  of  the  slide  valve, 
thus  securing  a  retarded  or  slow  release 
of  the  brake.  The  position  that  the 
triple  valve  will  assume  in  a  release  of 
the  brakes,  is  dependent  on  its  locati<Hi 
in  the  train,  or  to  be  more  correct,  is 
dependent  on  the  rate  of  rise  of  brake- 
pipe  pressure.  Where  it  is  possible  to 
raise  the  brake-pipe  pressure  three  or 
four  potmds  above  that  in  the  auxiliary 
reservoir,  the  triple  piston  and  its  slide 
valve  will  be  moved  to  retarded  release 
position,  and  the  brakes  on  these  cars 
will  release  slowly.  This  rate  of  rise  in 
brake-pipe  pressure  can  be  obtuned  on 
about  the  first  30  cars  only;  therefore, 
triple  valves  on  cars  in  the  rear  of  this 
point  in  the  train  will  move  to  release 
position,  and  a  prompt  release  of  the 
brakes  will  be  obtained  The  benefits 
derived  from  this  feature  of  the  K  triple 
valve  will  be  readily  understood  when  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  natural  tendency 
is  for  the  brakes  at  the  head  end  of  tiie 
train  to  release  first;  in  fact,  the  brakes 
on  the  head  end  of  a  7&-car  train,  where 
the  H  type  of  triple  valve  is  used,  may 
be  fully  released  before  those  near  the 
rear  end  commence  to  release.  There- 
fore the  slack  runs  out,  resulting  in 
severe  ^ocks  and  perhaps  in  breaking 
the  train  in  two.  However,  with  the  re- 
lease at  the  head  end  retarded,  that  is, 
the  brake  cylinder  air  exhausting  slowly, 
a  more  uniform  "^J^bTiL^t^gfe®^ 
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thus  preventmg  the  rapid  running  out  of 
the  slack,  which  causes  shocks  and 
possible  break-in-twos. 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  through  our 
JousNAL  what  defects  of  the  pump 
governor  will  cause  it  to  stop  the  pump 
before  the  desired  pressure  is  obtained, 
also  what  defects  will  prevent  it  con- 
trolling the  pump  when  the  desired  pres- 
sure is  obtained?  R.  C.  R. 

A.  We  will  first  assume  that  your 
question  refers  to  the  single  top  gover- 
nor.   It  is  of  course  understood  that 
main  reservoir  pressure  is  always  present 
in  the  chamber  under  the  diaphragm,  and 
is  prevented  from  entering  the  chamber 
above  the  governor  piston  by  the  pin 
valve.    Now  if  this  pin  valve  leaks,  and 
sufficient  pressure   forms    above  the 
governor  piston  to  force  it  and  the  steam 
valve  down,  steam  will  be  abat  off,  and 
the  pump  win  stop     The  vent  p(n*t  of 
the  governor  will,  98  a  rule,  take  care  of 
any  leakage  past  the  pin  valve;  but 
where  the  leakage  is  greater  than  the 
capacity  of  tiiis  port,  pressure  will  form 
in  the  chamber  above  the  governor  piston 
and  cause  the  pomp  to  stop.   It  some- 
times happens  Hat  the  vent  port  be- 
comes stopped      and  where  this  condi- 
tioa  exists,  even  li^t  leakage  past  the 
;Hn  valve  will   cause  the  pump  to 
stop,    and   tiiis  applies  in  either  the 
angle  or  duplex  governors.    A  leaky 
fin     valve     will     be    indicated  by 
a  constant  blow  at  the  vent  port  The 
regulating  spring  being  out  of  adjust- 
ment may  cause  the  pump  to  stop  before 
the  desired  pressure  is  obtained;  this, 
however,  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  de- 
fect, but  rather  indicates  lack  of  attesa- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  person  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  the  governor  properly 
adjusted.    The  governor  failing  to  stop 
the  pomp  at  the  desired  pressure,  the 
trouble  may  be  found  in  the  drip  port  or 
its  {Hpe  being  stopped  up;  when,  steam 
leaking  into  the  chamber  under  the 
governor  piston  will  form  a  pressure, 
nearly  equal  to  boiler  pressure,  under 
the  governor  piston  and  prevent  its  being 
forced  downward  to  dose  the  steam 
valve;  the  pump  will  therefore  continue 
to  Toik  until  the  main  reservoir  pressure 

B.  doae  to  boiler  pressure.   I^  for  any 


reason,  the  pipe  which  conducts  main 
reservoir  air  to  the  chamber  under  the 
diaphragm  becomes  stopped  ui^  the  gov- 
enuar  will  not  control  tiie  immp,  as  in 
this  case  we  would  have  no  air  pressure 
to  force  tile  governor  piston  down  to 
seat  the  steam  valve.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  port  leading  from  the 
pin  valve  seat  to  the  chamber  above 
the  governor  piston  becomes  stopped  up; 
tiiis,  too,  will  prevent  main  reservoir  ur 
entering  the  chamber  above  the  piston, 
resulting  in  tiie  governor  failing  to  stop 
the  pump.  Witii  tile  duplex  governor 
of  the  S-F  type,  where  the  feed  valve 
pipe  connection  to  the  excess  pressiure 
head  becomes  stopped  up,  or  the  feed 
valve  sticks  shut,  or  if  the  pipe  breaks 
off,  the  governor  will  stop  the  pump  at 
a  main  reservoir  pressure  of  about  46 
pounds.  With  the  engine  alone,  if  there 
is  a  leakage  of  main  reservoir  aix  into 
the  feed  valve  pipe,  the  pump  will  not 
stop  until  the  main  reservoir  pressure 
reaches  that  for  which  the  maximum 
pressure  head  is  adjusted. 

Q.  I  would  like  a  little  information  on 
the  New  York  pump.  Here  recentiy  we 
received  a  lot  of  new  engines  on  our 
division  that  had  this  type  of  pump  and 
we  are  having  all  kinds  of  trouble  with 
them  running  hot;  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  bum  out  one  or  more  sets  of 
piston  rod  packing  in  a  single  trip  over 
the  road,  and  to  overcome  this  trouble 
we  have  been  giving  them  plenty  of  oiL 
Now  the  point  I  want  to  ask  about  is 
this:  the  pump  will  be  working  light 
along,  when,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
it  will  commence  to  "dance"  or  "short- 
stroke"  and  will  not  pump  any  air.  It 
may  do  this  for  five  minutes  or  may  con- 
tinue for  an  hour,  and  then  will  start 
ofF  and  work  fine  all  the  rest  of  the  way 
over  the  road.  Now  you  all  know  what 
it  means  for  the  pump  to  stop  for  even 
five  minutes,  when  handling  these  long 
trains  with  heavy  brake-pipe  leakage. 
When  I  get  in  the  pump  is  reported, 
the  man  in  the  roundhouse  tests  it  out 
and  finds  it  O.K.,  and  possibly  the 
next  trip  the  same  trouble  will  occur. 
Now  where  is  the  trouble  and  what  can 
be  done  to  overcome  it?  I  wish  you 
would  answer  this  tb^ii^bjMiEHl<>V?^«lie 
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as  I  am  not  the  only  one  having  this 
trouble.  R.  R.  M. 

A.  There  are  of  course  a  n\unber  of 
reasms  for  a  pump  running  hot,  and  one 
of  the  remedies  for  this  trouble  is  to  give 
the  pump  the  proper  amount  of  oil,  and 
put  the  oil  where  it  is  needed.  Judging 
from  your  question,  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  ^e  steam  end  of  the  pump  which 
is  getting  the  oiL  It  is,  of  course,  under- 
stood that  the  steam  end  of  the  pump 
never  runs  hot;  therefore,  a  hot  pump 
does  not  necessarily  require  an  increase 
feed  of  oil  to  the  steam  rad,  but  may 
require  more  oil  in  the  air  end,  and 
on  the  swab.  In  oiling  the  air  end 
of  the  pump  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  high-pressure  cylinder  requires 
oiling  oftener  than  does  the  low-pressure 
cylinder.  The  swab  should  never  be 
c^ed  until  first  cleaned,  as  where  this  is 
not  done  the  oil  does  not  reach  the  pisttm 
rod,  therefore  is  of  no  vahie  in  lubricat- 
ing the  piston  rod  packing.  For  the  pis- 
tons of  a  pump  to  change  their  direction 
of  travel,  the  steam  valves  must  first 
change  their  position;  that  is,  if  the 
pomp  short-strokes,  it  means  that  the 
steam  valves  do  not  remain  in  the  posi- 
tkn  they  were  moved  to  by  the  tappet 
plates  on  the  steam  pistons.  Now,  as  a 
probable  cause  for  this  let  us  say  that  too 
much  oil  in  the  steam  end  will  bring 
about  this  condition.  To  get  this  clear 
let  us  imagine  both  pistons  in  their  upper 
positions;  now  while  the  piston  at  the 
rij^t  is  moving  downward,  the  steam 
valve  under  that  piston  is  supposed  to  re- 
main in  its  upper  position  untal  this  piston 
about  completes  its  stroke  but  if  too 
much  oil  has  been  given  to  the  steam  end, 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  friction  be- 
tween the  valve  and  its  bushing  to  hold  it 
in  its  upper  position,  and  it  will  drop  of 
its  own  weight  This  will  cause  the  pis- 
ton at  the  left  to  move  downward,  and 
the  valve  under  this  piston,  also  dn^ping 
of  its  own  weig^^  will  reverse  the  move- 
ment of  the  piston  at  the  right,  causing 
it  to  move  upward  before  completing  its 
stroke,  and  in  moving  up  will  move  the 
steam  valve  under  it  to  its  upper  position, 
causing  the  piston  at  the  left  to  reverse 
its  movement,  thereby  keeping  both  pis- 
tons short-stroking  in  the  upper  end  of 


their  cylinders.  The  remedy  for  this  is 
to  shut  off  the  oil  to  the  steam  end,  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  drop  the  main  res- 
ervoir pressure  to  get  some  action  to  the 
pump  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  oil 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  decide  a  question 
for  a  brother  engineer  and  myself?"  We 
have  had  considerable  argument  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  get  a  higher  braking 
power  in  a  service  application  when  using 
110  pounds  brake-pipe  pressure  tiian  we 
do  -when  using  70  pounds.  I  clahn  we  do, 
while  he  claims  we  do  not,  and  puts  up 
for  his  argument  that  a  lO-poxmd  reduc- 
tion, when  using  a  70-pound  brake-pipe 
pressure,  gives  just  as  high  a  brake-cylin- 
der pressure  as  a  10-pound  reduction 
made  from  a  110-pound  brake-pipe  pres- 
sure. Now,  if  what  he  claims  is  true, 
what  is  the  object  in  using  a  110-pound 
pressure?  It  makes  more  work  for  the 
pump  and  certainly  must  be  harder  on 
the  equipment,  and  if  no  higher  brake 
power  is  obtained  it  would  look  to  me  as 
almost  foolish  to  carry  this  higher  pres- 
sure. We  have  the  Westinghoiise  stand- 
ard quick-action  triple  valves  on  our 
cars  and  the  E-T  equipment  on  our 
engines.  H.  H.  B. 

A.  Your  question  is  one  that  has  caused 
more  or  less  discussion  eversince  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hi^-speed  brake,  particu- 
larly that  part  of  it  which  refers  to  the  10- 
pound  reduction  from  70,  giving  as  high  a 
brake-cylinder  pressure  as  a  similar  re- 
duction from  110  pounds.  To  get  a  clear 
idea  of  this  let  us  offer  a  few  words  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  brake 
and  its  operation.  First,  we  have  the 
brake  pipe  that  conducts  the  air  to  the 
different  triple  valves  throughout  the 
train;  next  we  have  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir on  each  car  in  which  air  is  stored  for 
use  in  applying  the  brake;  then  we  have 
the  triple  valve  that  graduates  or  meas- 
ures the  air  from  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir to  the  brake  cylinder,  where  the 
compressed  air  forces  the  piston  out- 
ward, causing  the  brake  to  apply. 
Now  the  triple  valve  in  measuring  the 
amount  of  auxiliary  that  goes  to  the 
brake  cylinder  in  an  application  of  the 
brake  ia  governed  by  the  reduction  of 
brake-pipe  pressure;  that  is,  if  the  brake- 
pipe  pressure  be  reduced,  say  10  pounds, 
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the  triple  valve  will  move  to  service 
positioii,  allowing  sufficient  air  to  go 
from  the  auxiliary  reeerroir  to  the  brake 
blinder  to  reduce  its  pressure  10  pounds. 
Now  it  matters  not  whether  this  reduc- 
tion of  10  potmds  be  made  from  an  aux- 
iliary pressure  of  70  pounds  or  110 
pounds,  aa  in  either  case  the  same 
amount  of  air  goes  to  the  brake  cylinder, 
therefore  the  same  brake  cylinder  pres- 
sure will  'be  obtained.  So  we  see,  that 
in  a  brake  ai^eation  of  this  kind  no 
hi^er  brake  power  is  obtained  when 
using  a  llO-pound  Imike-pipe  pressure 
than  where  70  pounds  are  used.  But  sup- 
pose we  continue  this  reduction,  we  will 
find  that  where  the  70  pounds  pressure 
is  used  the  auxiliary  reservoir  and  brake 
cylinder  will  have  equalized,  when  a  20- 
potmd  reduction  has  been  made;  that  is, 
we  wiU  have  60  pounds  in  the  brake  pipe^ 
60  pounds  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir,  and 
60  pounds  in  the  brake  cylinder;  and  any 
farther  reduction  of  brake-pipe  pressure 
would  simply  mean  a  waste  of  brake- 
inpe  'air,  as  no  further  increase  of  brake 
cylinder  pressure  can  be  obtained  after 
equalization  takes  place.  However, 
where  110  pounds  inressure  is  used,  we 
win  find  that  after  making  a  20-pound 
reduction  we  will  have  a  brake  cylinder 
pressure  of  60  pounds— the  same  as  when 
uang  the  70-pound  pressure— but  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  pressure,  which  has 
been  reduced  but  20  pounds,  will  still  con- 
tain 90  pounds  pressure;  tiierefore,  if  a 
further  reduction  of  brake-pipe  pressure 
be  mad^  a  higher  brake-cylinder  pres- 
sure thu  60  pounds  will  be  obtained. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  no  higher 
brake  power  is  obtained  when  using  110 
pounds  pressure  than  where  70  pounds  is 
used  where  the  reduction  made  is  20 
pounds  or  less.  But  where  a  reduction 
of  over  20  pounds  is  made,  the  brake- 
qrUnder  pressure  wiU  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  as  before  up  to  the  point  of 
equalization,  which  is  between  75  and  80 
pounds.  It  most  not,  bowevor,  be  under- 
stood that  a  pressure  this  hig^  will  be 
obtained,  as  the  high  speed  reducing 
valve,  which  is  adjusted  at  60  pounds, 
wiD  vent  any  brake  cylinder  air  in  excess 
of  tiiis  amount  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
adi^ilkiik  of  the  hii^  speed  Inake,  mean- 


ing the  high  pressure  brake,  was  not 
necessarily  for  tite  purpose  of  increasing 
the  brake  power  in  service  braking,  but 
rather  to  give  a  hi^ier  brake  power  in 
an  emergency  application.  Where  this 
pressure  is  used,  an  emergency  applica- 
tion gives  about  86  pounds  brake  cylinder 
pressure  Instead  of  60  pounds  as  obtained 
where  70  pounds  brake-pipe  pressure  is 
used;  or  in  other  words,  a  rise  of  brake 
power  from  90  per  cent  to  125  per  orat. 
This  hig^  cylinder  preasare  is  not  re- 
tained throughout  the  stop,  but  is  gradu- 
ally reduced '  to  60  pounds  by  the  hi^ 
speed  reducing  valve. 

Q.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  what 
is  considered  good  practice  in  handling 
the  engine  and  the  brake  valve,  where 
for  some  unknown  reason  the  brakes 
apply  in  emergency  while  the  train  is 
running?  In  our  school  of  instructitm 
which  we  have  here  this  question  came 
up,  and  the  members  were  pret^  well 
divided  as  to  what  should  be  done  Some 
of  the  brothers  thought  it  was  best  to 
shut  off  steam  and  lap  the  brake  valve, 
as  soon  as  the  brake  applied,  while  others 
thought  best  to  continue  working  steam 
and  move  tiie  brake  valve  to  release 
position,  with  the  hope  of  keeping  tiie 
head  end  moving  until  the  rear  end 
stopped.  Now  will  you  kindly  decide 
this  question  for  us?  H.  A.  R. 

A.  Any  instruction  or  rule  given  to 
govern  our  action  in  case  of  accident 
can  be  given  only  in  a  general  way,  as 
conditions  vary,  so  that  what  mi^t 
apply  in  one  ease  may  not  &pfAy  in  an- 
other, and  it  is  tibe  rule  of  goodjudgmewt 
tiiat  applies  in  all  cases.  Howevor,  it  may 
be  said  that  where  the  brakes  are  applied 
from  some  other  point  than  the  brake 
valve,  it  is  best  to  shut  off  steam  and 
move  the  handle  of  the  brake  valve  to 
either  lap  or  emergency  position,  prefer- 
ably the  latter.  This  will  allow  the  trun 
to  come  to  a  standstill  as  quickly  as  pos- 
^le;  and  in  ease  of  a  break  in  two  the 
head  and  rear  pmrtions  will  not  be  sepa- 
rated any  great  distance;  therefore,  when 
they  come  together,  if  they  do,  the  shock 
will  not  be  severe.  There  is  still  another 
reason  why  this  method  should  be  fol- 
lowed out,  supposiitg^^^t,aie,^f^mM^ 
to  avoid  accident,  opened  the  cmdumr'a 
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valve  or  the  rear  angle  cock;  now,  if  the 
engineer,  who  does  not  know  at  this  time 
the  cause  for  the  brake  applying,  con- 
tinues to  use  steam  and  moves  the  brake 
valve  to  release  position,  it  is  evident  that 
the  train  will  not  be  stopped  as  quickly, 
and  poBubly  not  in  lame  to  avoid  the  acci- 
dent We  may,  therefore^  be  safe  in 
suggesting  that;  where  the  brake  applies 
from  cause  unknown  to  engineer,  steam 
should  be  immediately  shut  off  and  the 
brake  valve  moved  to  eitiier  lap  or  emer- 
gency position. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  explain  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  "percentage  of  brak- 
ing power?"  One  often  hears  ihe  remark 
that  a  car  is  brcked  at  70  per  cent;  now 
just  what  does  that  mean? 

Young  Runner. 

A.  Inthebuildingof  enginesandcarsand 
equipping  them  with  brakes,  some  rule 
must  be  followed  out  that  a  brake  which 
will  develop  the  proper  power  be  applied. 
In  the  wOTking  out  of  this  rule,  the  first 
consideration  is  the  light  wei^t  of  the 
car  or  engine,  and  it  is  from  this  all  other 
points  must  be  figured,  such  as  size  of 
auxiliary  reservoir  and  brake  cylinder, 
brake  cylinder  pressure  and  the  total 
Inrake  leverage.  To  determine  the  proper 
percentage  of  braking  power  to  be  used, 
which  will  give  a  reasonable  margin  of 
safety  from  wheel  sliding,  numerous  tests 
wen  made,  and  it  was  found  that  a 
freight  car  mi^t  safely  be  braked  at  70 
per  cent  of  its  light  weight;  passenger 
equipment  cars  at  90  per  cent,  engine 
truck  and  trailer  at  60  per  cent,  drivers 
at  75  per  cent,  and  tender  at  100  per  cent 
Now,  your  question  is,  What  does  this 
per  cent  mean?  It  means  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  brake  shoe  on  the  wheel  is 
less,  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  pres- 
sure of  the  wheel  on  the  rail  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  take  a  freight  car  weiring 
40,000  pounds,  and  brake  it  at  70  per  cent 
of  its  light  weight  Now  70  per  cent  of 
40,000  equals  28,000;  therefore,  the  per 
cent  of  brake  power  of  this  car  will  be 
28,000  pounds,  and  this  divided  by  the 
number  of  shoes  will  give  the  pressure 
per  shoe;  and  this  means  for  each 
pound  pressure  of  the  wheel  on  the  rail 
there  is  7-lOths  pound  pressure  on  the 
brake  shoe;  and  if  this  were  a  passenger 


equipment  car,  for  each  pound  pressure  of 
tdie  wheel  on  the  rail  there  would  be 
9-lOths  pound  pressure  on  the  shoe;  again, 
if  this  were  the  tender,  for  each  pound 
pressure  of  the  wheel  on  the  rail  there 
would  be  one  pound  pressure  on  the  shoe. 
It  must  be  understood  that  this  percent- 
age of  brake  power  or  rather  this  ratio 
of  brake  shoe  pressure  to  wheel  load  is 
obtained  only  when  the  car  is  emp^;  and 
to  show  the  drop  in  this  percentage  of 
brake  power,  let  us  take  for  an  example 
the  car  cited  above  when  loaded, 
weighing  40,000  pounds  when  empty,  and 
a  capacify  of  100,000  pounds,  giving  a 
total  weight  of  140,000  pounds.  Now, 
we  have  increased  the  wei^t  of  this  car 
100,000  pounds,  but  we  have  not  increased 
the  braking  power,  whidi  still  remains  at 
28,000  pounds,  and  this  is  but  19  per  cent 
about  of  the  total  weight  So  we  see 
that  when  the  car  was  empty  the  brak- 
ing power  was  70  per  cent,  while  when 
\D&Aed  the  brake  power  was  but  19  per 
cent  This  should  make  dear  why  a  train 
made  up  of  loads  and  empties  should  be 
handled  with  care  and  judgment 

Q.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  through 
our  Journal  what  driver  brake  cylinder 
pressure  is  obtained  when  using  the  £-T 
type  of  brake  in  both  service  and  emer- 
gency applications?  A.  A.  B. 

A.  Your  question  does  not  make  clear 
just  what  is  wanted,  as  you  do  not  state 
the  amount  of  reduction  or  the  pressure 
carried.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
service  braking  the  brake-cylinder  pres- 
^re  will  be  two  and  one-half  times  the 
reduction  of  brake-pipe  pressiure  up  to 
the  point  of  equalization  of  the  pressiure 
chamber  and  application,  unless  the  point 
of  equalization  be  above  the  adjustment 
of  the  safely  valve,  whidi  is  68  pounds. 
To  state  this  differently,  if  the  pressure 
carried  be  70  pounds,  a  20-pound  reduc- 
tion will  cause  the  pressure  chamber  and 
application  chamber  and  cylinder  to 
equalize  at  60  pounds,  which  means  60 
pounds  brake-cylinder  pressure;  while  if 
110  pounds  be  used,  equalization  would 
take  place  at  about  80  pounds,  were  it 
not  for  the  s^ety  valve,  which  holds  the 
[«es8ure  at  68  pounds.  In  an  emergency 
application,  with  70  pounds  rb>?^<^^P^ 
pressure,  68  pounds  ili^i^^hniy-^^^^ 
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:3ire  will  be  obtained,  while  with  110 
pounds,  38  potinds  will  be  had,  which  will 
be  gradually  reduced  to  72  pounds.  It 
must  be  understood  that  the  same  pres- 
sure iB  obtained  ui  the  different  brake 
cylinders  on  the  locomotive. 

Q.  I  am  running  an  engine  with  the  old 
G-6  brake  valve  and  I  would  kke  to  ask 
what  defects  will  cause  the  black  hand  on 
the  air  gauge  to  go  up  and  equalize  with 
the  red  hand;  understand,  this  does  not 
happen  when  coupled  to  a  train.  With 
tile  engine  alone,  the  two  hands  will  come 
tc^tber.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  teats  can  be  made  to  locate  this 
trouble  and  how  would  one  proceed  to 
adjust  the  feed  valve  where  this  condition 
exists?  A.  M.  B. 

A.  The  following  defects  will  cause  the 
brake-pipe  and  main  reservoir  pressure 
to  equalize:  Leaky  rotary  valve,  leaky 
body  gaske^  defective  feed  valve  or  feed 
valve  case  gasket.  To  determine  which 
is  at  fault,  place  the  brake-valve  handle 
in  service  poaition,  exhausting  all  air 
from  the  brake  pipe  and  chamber  D;  then 
dose  the  cut-out  cock  under  the  brake 
valve  and  move  the  handle  to  lap  position. 
Leakage  past  the  rotary  valve  generally 
occurs  under  the  bridge  into  the  large 
cavi^  in  the  rotary,  «nd  as  this  cavi^ 
stands  over  the  brake-pipe  port  in  all  po- 
ritims  of  tile  brake  valve,  it  is  evident 
tiiat  any  leakage  into  this  cavity  will  be 
free  to  flow  to  the  brake-pipe  port  and  to 
the  chamber  under  the  equalizing  piston. 
Now,  as  there  is  no  pressure  above  the 
piston  it  will  be  forced  upward,  unseating 
the  brake-pipe  exhaust  valve,  allowing 
tUs  air  to  flow  to  the  atmosphere  at  the 
brake-pipe  exhaust  port  Leakage  past 
the  bo4y  gasket  may  allow  main  reser- 
vur  air  to  leak  into  chamber  D  above 
the  equalizing  piston;  and  as  the  volume 
of  the  equalizing  reservoir  and  chamber 
D  is  smaH,  such  a  leak  will  cause  the 
black  band  to  quickly  move  up  to  ihe  posi- 
tion of  the  red  hand  when  the  brake 
valve  is  in  lap  position.  This  pressure 
fonning  above  the  equalizing  pistcm  will 
bcdd  it  in  its  lower  po8iti<Hi,  keeping 
Uie  brake-pipe  exhaust  valve  closed; 
therefore  there  will  be  no  blow  at  the 
Ivake-pipe  exhaust  port  If  the  black 
hand  does  not  move  up  and  there  be 


no  blow  at  the  brake-pipe  exhaust  port, 
when  the  handle  of  the  brake  valve  is 
moved  to  lap  position,  the  trouble  will  be 
found  in  the  feed  valve  or  its  case  gasket^ 
and  to  determine  which  is  at  fault  will 
require  inspection.  Where  this  condition 
exists,  and  it  is  desired  to  adjust  the 
feed  valve,  same  may  be  done  when 
coupled  to  a  train  or  with  the  engine 
alone  by  creating  a  leak  at  the  angle  cock 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  leakage  in  the 
brake  valve.  The  proper  thing  to  do 
wtmld  be  to  first  put  the  brake  valve  in 
coniUtion  and  adjust  the  feed  valve  after- 
wards. Leakage  of  main  reservoor  air 
past  the  rotary  valve  into  the  brake  pipe 
may  cause  the  brakes  to  release  when 
they  are  applied,  especially  with  a  short 
train.  Leakage  past  the  body  gasket 
into  chamber  D  will  make  the  service 
reduction  slower  than  usual,  since  the 
air  feeding  into  chamber  D  tends  to 
maintain  the  pressure  there,  and  if  the 
leak  be  greater  than  the  capadly  of  tiie 
preliminary  exhaust  port  it  wHl.  prevent 
any  reduction  of  brake-pipe  pressure 
through  the  service  ports  of  the  brake 
valve.  Leakage  by  the  body  gasket  may 
sometimes  be  stopped  by  tightening  the 
bolts  in  the  brake  valve. 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions  on  tiie  No.  6  E-T  brake? 
What  will  be  the  effect  if  the  distribut- 
ing valve  release  pipe  breaks?  What 
will  be  the  effect  if  the  pipe  breaks  and 
is  plugged,  and  which  end  of  tbe  pipe 
must  be  plugged?  Can  both  the  straight 
air  and  automatic  brake  be  used  if  the 
pipe  is  plugged;  if  not  plugged? 

R.  R.  B. 

A.  It  is  through  the  release  pipe  that 
we  are  enabled  to  hold  the  locomotive 
brake  applied  while  the  brake  pipe  is 
being  recharged,  and  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  pipe  breaks,  the  holding  feature 
will  be  lost;  that  is,  the  locomotive  brake 
will  release  in  full  release  or  holding 
position.  If  the  pipe  be  closed,  it  should 
be  plugged  toward  the  distributing 
valve;  the  locomotive  brake  can  then  be 
applied  with  either  the  automatic  or 
independent  brake  valve,  but  can  be  re- 
leased only  in  release  position  of  the 
independent  brake  ^^e.,,  h^^^^l^^^^C 
breidES  and  is  not  pll^gged)!  the  mde- 
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pendent  brake  may  be  applied  by  holding 
the  handle  of  the  independent  brake 
valve  in  quick  application  position,  but 
will  release  when  the  handle  is  returned 
to  lap  poeition.  It  will  be  found  poor 
practice  to  phig  this  pip^  as  any  light 
leakage  into  the  appUcatiMi  chamber  or 
cylinder  will  cause  the  locomotive  brake 
to  drag,  which  generally  resultB  in  tiie 
loosening  of  the  tires. 

Q.  Here  is  a  question  that  I  would  like 
to  have  answered  through  our  Journal, 
as  I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of 
the  Brothers  in  passenger  service. 
Recently  I  was  reprimanded  for  sliding 
a  single  pair  of  wheels  on  one  of  the  cars 
in  my  train,  and  now  what  I  would  like 
to  know  is,  how  can  the  brake  be 
handled  by  the  engineer  so  as  to  cause 
some  particular  pair  of  wheels  in  the 
train  to  slide?  I  can  readily  understand 
bow  all  wheels  in  the  train  may  be  made 
to  slide,  or,  all  wheels  on  some  one  car 
In  tiie  train;  but  for  one  pair  only  to 
slide,  and  then  say  that  the  engineer  is 
responsible  for  its  sliding,  is  more  than 
I  can  comprehend.  Our  train  generally 
runs  from  six  to  eight  cars,  and  all  cars 
are  equipped  with  the  Westing^unise 
high  speed  brake.  An  explanation  of 
this  or  any  other  information  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  wheel  sliding  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. H.  A.  R. 

A.  Your  question  is  one  that  should 
interest  all  engineers  in  either  passenger 
or  freight  service,  as  the  subject  of 
wheel  sliding  calls  for  careful  study  on 
the  part  of  every  engineman,  as  tiie 
flat  wheel  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
overcome  this  trouble.  Now  before 
considering  why  a  single  pair  of 
wheels  may  slide  while  other  wheels 
in  the  train  do  not,  let  us  ask  the 
question.  What  causes  the  wheels 
to  slide?  We  know  of  course  it  is 
the  effect  of  the  pressure  on  the  brake 
eAioes  acting  on  the  tread  of  the  wheel; 
or  in  other  words,  it  is  the  f rictional  force, 
that  is,  the  holding  power  of  the  shoe  <nk 
the  wheel.  The  frictional  force  between 
tiie  wheel  and  the  rail  tends  toward  keep- 
ing the  wheel  rotating  or  turning;  while 
the  frictional  force  between  the  brake 
shoe  and  the  wheel  tends  toward  prevent- 


ing the  wheels  turning,  and  whenever  the 
latter  is  the  greater,  the  wheels  of  course 
will  slide.  The  frictional  force  between 
the  wheels  and  the  rails  depends  princi- 
pally upon  tiie  wei^^t  carried  by  the 
irtieds.  The  fictional  force  betwem 
the  shoes  and  the  wheels  depends  princi- 
pally upon  the  pressure  of  the  brake  shoes 
on  the  wheels.  The  friction  between  the 
wheels  and  tiie  rails,  while  not  affected  by 
the  speed  of  the  train,  will  vary  more  or 
less,  due  to  the  condition  of  the  rails' 
surface.  The  frictional  force  between 
the  wheels  and  the  rails  will  also  vary, 
due  to  the  shifting  of  tbe  wei^t  tnm 
one  pair  of  wheels  to  the  other,  caused 
by  the  tilting  of  the  trucks  when  the 
brake  is  applied.  The  truck  tilting  will 
cause  a  greater  weight  to  be  thrown  on 
the  forward  pair  of  wheels,  which  in  turn 
means  a  less  weight  on  the  middle 
and  back  pair  of  wheels  of  the  truck. 
Now,  with  the  brake-shoe  pressore  re- 
maining the  same  on  the  middle  and  back 
pair  of  wheels  of  the  truck,  and  part  of 
the  weight  removed  from  these  wheels, 
we  can  readily  understand  how  one  or 
more  pair  of  wheels  may  be  slid,  simply 
due  to  the  tilting  of  the  truck.  The  ques- 
tion next  arising  is.  What  causes  the 
truck  to  tilt?  It  is  no  doubt  understood 
that  this  is  due  to  the  application  of  the 
brakes,  which  toids  toward  retarding 
the  truck  movement,  and  the  car  body 
pitching  forward  will  cause  the  truck  to 
tilt,  and  the  more  severe  the  brake 
application  the  greater  this  wilt  be,  the 
less  weight  will  remain  on  the  second  and 
third  pair  of  wheels,  while  the  frictional 
force  between  the  shoe  and  the  wheel 
will  be  greater.  Another  factrar  which 
enters  into  the  wheel-sliding  problem  is 
the  unequal  brake  power  found  on  the 
different  cars  in  the  train;  meaning  that 
the  retarding  force  offered  by  the  brakes 
may  not  be  the  same  on  any  two  cars  in 
the  train.  Where  this  condition  exists  a 
force  is  set  up  by  the  hi|^ier-braked  car, 
tending  to  stop  it  modi  quicker  than 
the  lower-braked  cars,  and  if  this 
force  becomes  sufficientiy  great,  tbe 
wheels  on  the  higher-braked  cars  are 
skidded,  due  to  the  pull  or  push  coming 
from  the  lower-braked  cars  in  the 
torain.   The  effect  (5)p,^^^^igl(git^^(iied 
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can,  due  to  the  "pull"  or  "push"  com- 
ing frtHn  ibe  lower-braked  cars  is  that, 
for  an  instant,  the  hi^ier-braked  car  is 
moved  at  a  greater  speed  than  that  for 
which  its  wheels  are  revolving,  thus  start- 
ing the  wheels  to  slide,  and  as  the  fric- 
tional  force  between  the  wheels  and  the 
rails  is  now  less  (due  to  sliding) ,  while  the 
frictional  force  between  the  wheels  and 
shoes  is  increased,  the  wheels  will  con- 
tinue to  slide.  However,  it  may  be  well 
to  state  that  the  fault  is  not  with  the  car 
having  the  higgler  brake  power,  but  rather 
with  the  cars  having  the  lower  brake 
power,  on  which  the  brakes  are  not  doing 
their  share  of  the  work.  While  the  above 
points  out  a  few  of  the  causes  for  wheel 
sliding,  yet  the  pnncipal  cause  is,  no 
doabt,  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Inrakes  are  opwated,  and  it  is  in  this  tliat 
the  engineer  plays  the  important  part 
In  service  Imtkbig,  there  are  several 
points  to  be  considered:  the  speed,  the 
distance  in  which  the  stop  is  to  be  made, 
length  of  train,  condition  of  brakes,  and 
condition  of  rail.  Now,  with  the  wheel- 
sliding  problem  still  before  us,  we  may 
say  that  in  all  service  stops  not  leas  than 
two  af^cations  of  the  brakes  should  be 
mad^  and  as  many  more  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  question  now  arising  is,  Why 
are  two  or  more  applications  necessary 
when  the  stop  may  be  made  wilii  one, 
and  made  much  quicker? 

The  object  of  two  or  more  applications 
is  to  allow  the  engineer  to  make  the  first 
i^plieaticHi  a  heavy  one  to  reduce  the 
speed  of  the  trun  quickly,  when  this 
heavy  application  may  be  released  and 
the  stop  completed  witii  a  light  applica- 
tion, and  by  so  doing,  avoid  the  possibility 
of  wheel  sliding.  It  is,  no  doubt,  well 
understood  that  wheels  cannot  be  slid 
when  the  speed  of  the  train  is-  high, 
therefore  a  heavy  application  may  be  used. 
However,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  slide 
wheels  at  low  speed,  therefore  it  is  at 
this  time  that  the  greatest  of  care  should 
be  takm  in  handling  the  brakes.  That 
two  applications  are  made  each  time  a 
stop  is  made  is  no  assurance  that  the 
wheels  will  not  be  slid,  as  only  too  often 
the  first  application  is  released  while  the 
speed  of  ^e  train  is  quite  high,  and  this 
in  torn  calls  for  a  heavy  application 


to  complete  the  stop  at  tiie  de^red  point 
This,  of  course  is  the.  result  of  starting 
to  brake  too  socm,  and  the  engineman 
seeing  his  mistake,  after  the  brake  is  ap> 
plied,  almost  immediately  releases;  that 
is,  releases  at  comj)aratively  high  speed, 
and  to  complete  the  stop  with  one  more 
application  a  heavy  reduction  is  required. 
Now,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  maybe 
seen  that  the  en^neer  pU^s  an  important 
part;  and  is  m  a  great  measure  respon- 
sible for  the  sliding  of  wheels.  If  great 
care  be  taken  in  the  final  application,  to 
complete  the  stop,  with  a  low  brake  cyl- 
inder pressure,  wheel  sliding  may  be 
avoided. 


Questions  and  Answers 

BY  JAMES  GREGOBY 

Q.  What  effect  on  draft  would  follow 
if  nozzle  box  is  made  larger  or  smaller  in 

diameter  about  where  the  bridge  or 
dividing  wall  is  located?  Has  this  design 
any  particular  merit?  W.  A.  B. 

A.  The  form  of  nozzle  box  you  mention 
was  favored  by  some  designers  a  few 
years  back,  but  the  writer  knows  of  but 
one  road  using  it  now.  Another  kind 
used  was  contracted  just  below  point 
where  steam  from  opposite  cylinders 
came  together.  This  part  of  nozzle  box 
is  called  the  choke.  Those  who  had  faith 
in  it  recommended  the  area  of  opening 
at  choke  be  reduced  to  80  per  cent  of 
that  at  top  of  nozzle.  A  master  me- 
chanics' committee  reporting  on  the 
merits  of  the  latter  recomnunded  that 
the  choke  never  be  less  than  the  area  of 
final  opening  at  nozzle  top,  and  that 
whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
sharpen  the  exhaust  it  should  be  done  by 
contracting  the  final  opening  with  bush- 
ing or  bridge  instead  of  at  choke. 
Enlarging  or  contracting  nozzle  box  at 
choke  can  have  no  beneficial  effect  on 
draft  If  the  area  is  reduced  at  that 
point  it  delays  passage  of  exhaust,  thus 
causing  excessive  back  pressure  in 
cylinder.  If  the  area  is  increased  so  the 
nozzle  has  a  bulbed  shape,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  bulb  represents  an  abrupt 
angle  for  the  passage  of  exhaust  vrith 
nothing  to  compensate  the  obstruc- 
tion it  would  cape^GS^^JdEtO^^tbe 
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effectiveness  of  the  exhaust  force  on 
draft,  as  well  as  its  influence  on  the  free 
working  of  engine,  is  determined  by  the 
area  of  final  nozzle  openings. 

Q.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Fuel  Association  there  was 
much  opposition  to  the  use  of  the  rake 
on  locomotives.  It  was  declared  to  be  of 
no  help  whatever  in  connection  with  first 
class,  or  100  per  cent  practice.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  rake  as  an  aid  to  steam 
making?  W.  R.,  Div.  10. 

A.  Aside  from  the  need  of  a  rake, 
hook,  or  '  hoe,  or  some  other  means  to 
spread  fire  when  needed,  as  at  terminals 
before  starting,  there  is  no  need  of 
either  of  these  tools  with  100  per  cent 
firing.  The  trouble  is,  there  is  too  little 
of  such  hi|^-grade  performance  and  too 
many  calls  for  the  rake  to  help  correct 
faults  of  inferior  work.  There  is  no 
assurance  that  any  fireman  can  go  on 
indefinitely  without  getting  fire  in  shape 
so  steam  will  lag,  and  as  this  may  and 
is  most  likely  to  happen  at  a  critical 
time,  the  convenience  of  some  means  to 
comet  the  error  promptly  is  appreciated 
by  most  engineers. 

^le  Fuel  Association  may  report  un- 
favorably on  the  use  of  any  means  to 
correct  poor  firing  on  the  theory  that  too 
manyaidstoleanonencouragesit,  and  from 
their  point  of  view,  that  of  fuel  economy, 
they  are  no  doubt  right;  but  the  engi- 
neer who  is  trying  to  make  time,  under 
adverse  conditions,  occupies  a  far  different 
viewpoint,  and  in  the  emergency  that 
too  often  inresenta  itself  he  would  re- 
gard it  as  a  calamity  to  be  without  some 
implement  with  which  to  level  the  humps 
in  the  firebox  so  she  could  hold  the  pres- 
sure. The  Fuel  Association  takes  a  theo- 
retical, the  engineer  a  practical,  view  of 
this  question,  and  knowing  that  the  100 
per  cent  efficiency  fireman  is  the  excep- 
tion, he  naturally  favors  the  rake. 

Q.  Do  ordinary  changes  in  boiler  pres- 
sure not  to  exceed  30  to  40  pounds  affect 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  boiler 
in  a  way  to  be  injurious  to  firebox  or 
flues?  H,  D. 

A.  With  every  variation  of  steam  pres- 
sare  there  is  a  corresponding  change  in 
temperature,  so  if  the  pressure  reduces 
the  boiler  contracts,  if  pressure  rises 


boiler  expands.  Variations  of  pressure 
of  30  or  40  pounds  would  be  damaging  to 
flueSt  staybolta,  and  might  even  cause 
cracked  firebox  sheets,  depending  on  the 
frequency  and  suddenness  of  these 
changes  of  pressure. 

Q.  How  is  an  engineer  g^ven  inside 
clearance  with  D  valve?  What  part  of 
the  gear  regulates  that?  Does  it  vary 
when  the  lead  changes,  as  with  the 
Stephenson  gear?  Reader. 

A.  Inside  clearance,  <x  exhaust  lead,  w 
negative  exhaust  lap,  as  it  is  variously 
called,  is  not  regulated  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  gear.  With 
valve  standing  on  center  of  seat,  the 
space  between  edges  of  valve  on  its 
exhaust  ends  and  the  edges  of  steam 
ports  is  the  amount  of  inside  or  exhaust 
clearance.  So  it  is  a  matter  of  fit  of 
valve  to  seat  rather  than  one  of  adjust- 
ment of  parts  controlling  its  movement 
In  its  relation  to  piston  movement  it 
varies  somewhat  by  the  operation  of  the 
Stephenson  valve  gear,  which  in  short 
cut-off  makes  every  event  of  the  valve 
movement  from  admission  to  exhaust 
earlier  than  when  worked  at  full  stroke^ 
but  the  actual  inside  clearance  Is  a  flxed 
quantity  determined  by  fit  of  valve  to 
seat 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  sometimes  a  hot 
eccentric  may  be  cooled  by  throwing  cold 
water  on  it  without  doing  damage,  while 
at  other  times  it  will  burst  the  strap? 

A.  W. 

A.  It  depends  on  the  source  of  heat 
If  caused  by  stirap  not  being  properly 
hung,  due  to  a  twist  in  blade,  or  being  set 
out  of  line  with  link,  then  cold  water 
may  be  used  to  cool  without  doing  any 
damage,  for  such  heating  may  be  caused 
even  when  the  strap  is  a  loose  fit  on 
eccentric;  but  when  strap  heats  on  ac- 
count of  being  a  too  close  fit,  then  is 
when  it  breaks  if  cooled  suddenly,  as  it 
contracts  on  the  cam  and  the  force  of 
contraction  causes  it  to  break.  If  ec- 
centric and  strap  could  be  cooled  evenly 
this  would  not  take  place. 

Q.  How  could  a  hot  main  driving  box 
cause  an  eccentric  strap  to  break? 

H.  E. 

A.  A  very  hot  driving  box  would,  mean 
a  hot  driving  axU^itasdtlWJB^^^^GiV)^ 
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bamg  connected  to  it  would  be  also 
heated  so  if  it  were  already  tig^  or  a 
snug  fit  in  strap,  the  exi>aasion  of  cam, 
dae  to  beaUng,  might  cause  strap  to 
bind  it  hard  enough  to  break  under  the 
strain. 

Q.  I  notice  that  often  when  a  driving 
box  gets  hot  the  wedge  is  stuck.  Is  it 
due  to  the  box  getting  hot,  or  is  the 
beating  of  box  the  result  of  stuck  wedge? 
Thu  sometimes  happens  when  box  is 
perfecUjr  sponged.  How  would  stuck 
wedge  cause  box  to  heat? 

A.  Stuck  wedges,  or  stuck  boxes  as 
some  have  it,  is  more  often  the  result 
of  a  hot  driving  box  than  the  cause  of 
it;  however,  a  stuck  wedge  will  help  to 
make  a  box  heat  as  the  result  of  box 
being  locked,  thus  carrying  some  weight 
which  diould  be  distributed  to  other 
driving  boxes  by  tiie  equalizing  system 
of  springs  and  levers  designed  for  that 
purpose.  This  extra  weight  increases 
friction  to  a  degree  greater  than  the 
bearing  is  calculated  to  stand  without 
heating. 

Q.  What  is  a  "ton  mile"  as  used  in 
rating  haul^e  of  engines?         A.  D. 

A.  The  "ton  mile"  is  the  unit  for 
romputing  the  performance  of  locomo- 
tivee.  A  ton  mile  is  one  ton  hauled  one 
mile.  The  performance  of  a  locomotive 
hauling  a  train  of  600  tons  over  a  100- 
mile  division  would  be  foxmd  by  multi 
plying  the  number  of  tons  by  the  number 
of  miles,  which  in  this  instance  would  be 
60,000  ton  miles. 

Q.  Prdwating  of  feed  water  seems  to 
be  growing  in  favor.  Is  there  much 
benefit  from  it?  Does  it  help  the  steam- 
ing of  engine  or  the  coal  consumption? 
Why  is  it  not  more  used?  N.  D. 

A.  The  heating  of  feed  water  is  not 
new.  It  has  been  tried  in  various  ways 
for  a  long  time  and  has  been  discontinued 
in  some  places.  Recently  there  seems 
to  be  a  return  to  Ihe  practice.  One  of 
the  diief  objections  to  it  in  former  days 
was  the  trouble  of  pumping  or  injecting 
the  hot  water  from  tank  to  boiler.  This 
fault  has  been  partly  overcome  by  im- 
proving the  injector,  and  still  further 
corrected  by  not  heating  water  in  tank 
beyond  100  degrees,  relying  more  upon 
the  heat  gained  by  discharging  feed 


watOT  through  a  coil  of  pipe  located  fai 
front  end.  The  temperature  of  water 
so  heated  ia  said  to  be  WO  degrees  and 
is  sada  an  aid  to  steam  making  thai  in 
some  instances  engines  that  were  very 
poor  steamers,  as  a  result  of  being  over- 
cylindered,  were  made  to  steam  easily 
with  a  considerable  saving  in  fuel.  It 
ia  not  likely  the  preheating  of  feed 
water  will  become  general,  as  the  mud 
and  scale-forming  matter  eontwned  in 
the  water  separates  from  it  at  the  hi{^ 
temperature  gained  in  the  heater  and 
collects  in  the  heater,  causing  it  to  bum 
out  frequently.  This  fault  would  likely 
discourage  its  adoption  in  bad  water 
districts.  The  saving  in  fuel  from  pre- 
heating is  said  to  be  at  least  6  per  cent 

Q.  What  difference  is  there  between 
heating  of  feed  water  and  supeiiieatang 
steam  as  to  tbeur  influence  on  the  general 
work  of  engine?  Why  are  they  not  both 
used  at  the  same  time?  Do  tiiey  conflict 
in  any  way?  M.  D. 

A.  The  difference  is  that  preheating  of 
feed  water  adds  to  boiler  efficiency  and 
economy  of  fuel,  reducing  the  tax  on 
boiler  due  to  fordng  it  to  make  steam 
aioU£^  with  feed  \rater  of  low  tempera- 
ture. The  chief  daim  to  merit  of  super- 
heating may  be  attributed  to  increasing 
the  volume  of  steam  after  leaving  the 
boiler.  The  former  adds  to  the  eflicien<^ 
of  the  boiler  only,  the  latter  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  engine  as  a  whole. 

The  use  of  both  is  prevented  only  by 
want  of  convenience.  Both  get  their 
heat  from  the  gases  in  the  ftiont  end, 
which  lacks  the  spac^  as  at  present  con- 
structed, to  accommodate  both  at  the 
same  time.  Where  the  preheating  is 
done  by  air  pump  exhaust  passing 
through  pipes  in  tank,  or  where  blow 
back  from  pops  is  used  in  same  manner,  it 
could,  of  coui^e,  be  operated  with  the  su- 
perheater, but  the  plan  of  heating  feed 
water  before  passing  through  injector 
has  not  met  with  much  favor  where  tried 
out  Prompt  action  of  injectors  is  im- 
peratively necessary  on  the  modem  en- 
gine under  present  service  conditions, 
and  this  is  not  always  possible  when  the 
feed  water  is  liable  to  get  too  hot  for  in- 
jectors to  work. 

Q.  Is  there  [?M|ij^e##*Dt«««>gl@Bchig 
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eccentrics  on  the  intermediate  axle  on  a 
consolidated  engine,  or  is  it  merely  a 
matter  of  convenience?  Engineer. 

A.  It  is  more  convenient,  besides  mak- 
ing a  more  substantial  valve  gear,  than 
if  the  eccentrics  were  on  main  axle, 
which  would  call  for  extremely  long 
blades,  or  valve  rods,  whichever  it 
might  be,  both  of  which  are  objection- 
able as  lacking  the  stiffness  needed  for 
positive  valve  movement.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  the  valve  movement  originat- 
ing at  the  intermediate  axle  is,  there  is 
much  less  wear  of  its  driving  boxes»  thus 
imparting  a  truer  movemrat  of  valve 
than  is  possible  when  eccentrics  are  on 
main  axle,  the  boxes  of  which  are  'often 
so  loose  as  to  affect  the  valve  movement 
in  a  way  to  detract  much  from  the  power 
of  engine,  besides  which  the  movement 
of  a  main  axle  in  a  pounding  box  imparts 
its  motion  to  the  eccentrics  and  to  the 
valve  gear,  to  which  failures  of  the  latter 
might  be  traced. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  expense  for  upkeep, 
how  does  the  pooled  engine  compare  with 
the  regularly  crewed  ragine? 

Reader. 

A.  All  things  considered,  including  the 
fact  that  a  $15,000  engine  draws  no  in- 
terest when  lying  in  the  roundhouse 
waiting  for  the  crew  to  rest  up,  the 
pooled  engine  is  the  cheapest  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  {vrinted  opinion  of  one  of  the 
leading  medianical  superintendents  of 
the  present  day:  "It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  a  financial  advantage  in  single- 
crew  ing  because  of  the  regular  crews 
knowing  the  engine,  but  even  this  does 
not  hold  good,  as  the  cost  for  locomotive 
service  per  mile  run  is  now,  even  under 
the  pooling  system,  generally  speaking, 
the  lowest  it  has  ever  been. " 

There  are  some  things  relating  to  the 
cost  of  repair  of  regular  engines  that 
those  in  favor  of  the  plan  usuaUy  over- 
look when  summing  up  the  case.  The 
loose  windows  that  annoyed  by  rattling, 
the  glass  that  was  not  clear,  the  loose 
feed  pipe  or  waste  pipe,  the  rsverse  lever 
that  had  a  spring  too  weak,  or  too  strong, 
the  headti^t  that  was  not  properly  set  to 
focus  its  rays  of  light  on  track  at  the 
right  point,  the  engine  that  did  not 
seem  to  be  riding  right,  and  a  hundred 


other  little  irregularities,  either  fancied 
or  real,  added  much  to  the  sum  of  cur- 
rent repair  that  is  saved  in  the  pooled 
engine  having  all  these  faults  and  more. 

Q.  What  advantage  is  there  in  the  en- 
gine fired  by  automatic  stoker  ov&e  the 
hand-fired  engine?  We  hear  much  of  the 
good  work  of  11m  stoker-fired  engine  in 
moving  trains.  W.  T. 

A.  The  advantage  of  the  stoker  is  that 
it  may  be  regulated  so  as  to  supply  just 
the  amoimt  of  coal  needed  and  make 
steam  with  a  fire  depth  ideal  fw  perfect 
combustion  without  restricting  the  power 
of  engine  by  choking  the  nozzle.  A  near 
approach  to  this  may  be  reached  by  skill- 
ful hand  firing  but  it  is  exceptional,  and 
the  his^iest  possible  average  would  fall 
below  the  performance  of  the  automatic 
stoker  in  general  efficiency.  The  advan- 
tage of  keeping  furnace  door  shut  with 
the  automatic  stoker  is  another  point  that 
counts  in  its  favor. 

Q.  The  engineers  here  are  held  respon- 
sible for  the  steaming  of  engines  and 
work  of  firemen.  If  engine  fails  for 
steam  with  you  and  makes  steam  with 
another  crew  the  following  trip,  you  have 
a  hard  time  explaining  why.  We  are 
especially  cautioned  to  insist  on  tight  fir- 
ing.   Now,  what  is  light  firing? 

A.  There  is  an  opinion  shared  by  some 
that  light  firing  means  merely  firing  with 
small  quantiUes  to  each  fire.  It  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  does  not  cover 
the  whole  distance,  by  any  means.  Lig^t 
firing  consists  in  supplying  the  coal  in  such 
quantity  and  scattered  over  such  an  area, 
that  the  highest  firebox  temperature  con- 
sistent with  engine  performance  and 
economy  of  fuel  is  maintained 

Ordinarily,  three  scoops  of  coal  to  the 
fire  is  regarded  as  light  firin^^  but  if  that 
amount  is  not  supplied  with  some  regard 
for  the  condition  of  fire,  or  the  manner  of 
spreading  the  coal,  it  may  prove  to  be 
heavier  firing  than  if  the  number  of 
scoopfuls  was  double  that  amount  if  prop- 
erly handled. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  back  end 
of  main  rod  should  not  be  keyed  up  with 
pin  at  lower  or  top  quarter  position,  or 
that  a  forward  end  of  miun  rod  should 
not  be  keyed  up  on  any  but  the  top  or 
lower  quarter  positi™^  for 
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What  difference  can  it  make  with  the 
toward  ead  of  main  rod  where  the  back 
flDd  is?  H.  A.  W.,  Div.  144. 

A.  The  best  way  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing of  the  reasons  for  certain  posi- 
tions for  keying  main  rod  is  to  consider 
the  fact  that  if  the  crosshead  pin  were 
perfectly  round  it  would  not  matter  in 
wb»t  position  the  back  end  of  rod  stood 
for  keying.  The  same  is  tme  of  the 
main  pm.  The  object  of  spotting  engine 
for  this  work  is  to  get  the  pins  in  posi- 
tkm  where  least  wear  takes  place  and 
key  brasses  to  fit  pins  on  their  largest 
diameters.  It  will  add  to  your  under- 
standing of  the  subject  more  than  a 
mere  explanation  would  to  find  out  by 
yoar  own  effort  why  the  pins  do  not 
wear  round,  also  where  the  most  and 
least  wear  takes  place. 

Q.  The  question  as  to  bow  an  o^neer 
can  judge  the  speed  of  his  train  when 
no  objects  are  visible  on  the  right  of  way 
as  at  ni^t  and  in  storms,  was  brought 
up  in  a  case  in  court  recently.  The 
engineer  who  answered  the  question  said 
he  oould  tell  the  speed  of  his  trun  ap- 
proximate, but  was  unable  to  give  any 
leasons  why  he  could  do  so.  What,  in 
your  opinion,  is  the  gauge  of  speed  for 
the  engineo'  under  such  conditions? 

W.  R.,  Div.  10. 

A.  The  vibration  of  the  machine  is  the 
gauge  of  speed.  However  perfect  the 
CTgine,  there  is  a  certain  pulsating  move- 
ment set  up  at  various  speeds  that  in- 
dicates to  the  engineer  the  approximate 
rate  of  speed.  He  may  not  know,  just 
aa  the  engineer  stated  in  court,  why  he 
could  tell  how  fast  he  was  running,  but 
the  question  had  perhaps  never  been 
asked  him  before,  for  which  reason  he 
had  never  given  it  any  thought 

As  proof  of  the  claim  that  speed  is 
judged  by  vibration  of  engine,  we  need 
only  call  attenti<m  to  the  effect  on  one's 
judgment  in  the  matter  when  changed 
from  a  low  to  a  high  wheel  The  £rei^t 
engineer  making  an  occasional  trip  on 
passenger,  changing  from  an  engine  with 
a  4}-  to  a  7-foot  wheel,  will  find  it  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  do  good  braking 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  judgment  on 
speed  being  upset  by  the  change  of 
irtweL   He,  of  course,  will  find  it  more 


difficult  at  night,  but  even  in  daytime, 
with  every  object  visible  that  <Hie  mi|^t 
think  would  afford  a  good  gauge  for 
speed,  his  judgment  will  be  off  if  he  is 
not  accustomed  to  the  size  of  driving 
wheel,  and  he  will  often  nm  by  a  stop 
and  think  the  brakes  are  not  good  when 
the  trouble  is  due  to  his  failure  to  cor- 
rectiy  judge  the  speed  of  the  train. 

Q.  In  designing  an  enpne,  is  the  nozzle 
area  given  with  a  regard  for  size  of 
cylinders,  ot  extent  of  heating  surface 
or  grate  area?  Which  should  govern? 

W.  R. 

A.  Practice  determines  the  size  of  ex- 
haust nozzle,  as  quality  of  fuel  and  water, 
as  well  as  efficiency  of  enginemen,  con- 
dition of  power,  and  standard  of  service 
demanded  have  much  bearing  on  the 
question  of  nozzle  area.  The  rule  la 
practice  is  to  run  nozzle  as  large  as  pos- 
sible so  ens^  will  steam  well  under  all 
conditions,  whether  she  works  freely  or 
not  This  practice  is  followed  out  in 
many  cases  to  correct  faulte  that  call  for 
a  better  remedy,  but  the  nozzle  is  con- 
venient to  operate  on,  and  it  brings  re* 
suits,  if  they  are  often  onesided.  As 
the  purpose  of  nozzle  is  to  produce  drafts 
it  would  seem  that  its  openings  would 
relate  very  closely  to  the  area  of  opening 
in  grates  through  which  the  circulation 
must  pass,  and  it  is  likely  the  designer  is 
usually  guided  by  some  theoretical  teble 
of  proposition  based  on  these  figures, 
but  if  the  power  is  permitted  to  run 
down,  the  quality  of  fuel  inferior,  or  the 
tonnage  rating  is  excessive,  the  motive 
power  department  falls  back  on  the  old 
reliable  bridge  or  bushings  for  if  they 
steam  all  right  that  seems  to  let  the 
engine  department  out,  and  if  they  don't 
make  time  under  all  conditions  the  nozzle 
is  the  last  thing  to  be  blamed  for  it 

Q.  The  old  excuse  of  "poor  coal"  will 
not  be  accepted  on  our  road  for  engine 
failures.  We  use  a  fair  grade  of  coal, 
but  at  times,  especially .  after  being 
stored  a  long  time  and  pretty  much  slack, 
it  is  not  80  good  for  steam.  It  doesn't 
seem  fair  to  expect  as  much  when  the 
coal  is  poor  as  when  it  it  at  its  best. 
What  do  you  think  about  it?     -  ^ '  - 

A.  It  is  evident  from  your  statement 
that  your  department  pretends  to  keep 
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the  power  up  bo  the  variationa  in  quality 
of  coal  mentioned  won't  cut  any  figure 
in  the  engine  performance.  That  is 
more  f^r  than  neglecting  the  power  and 
encouraging  the  practice  of  charging 
failures  for  steam  to  the  coal,  or  the  fire- 
man, or  anything  but  the  true  cause. 
The  motive  power  department  thatcon- 
aiatently  guarantees  good  performance 
under  all  conditions,  at  least  ao  far  as 
the  making  of  steam  is  eoneemad.  Is 
the  best  for  the  men  and  the  company 
also,  for  it  is  broad-shouldered  enough  to 
carry  its  share  of  the  responsibility. 

Q.  Recently  a  joint  in  steam  gauge 
pipe  got  leaking  badly  and  the  gauge 
pressure  went  up  several  pounds  higher 
than  before.  Does  the  dry  steam  exert 
more  pressure  on  gauge  or  do  the 
carves  in  gauge  pipe  have  any  effect  on 
the  pressure  when  pipe  ia  full  of 
water?  D.  H. 

A.  It  is  not  the  effect  of  any  difference 
in  pressure  that  makes  the  gauge  regis- 
ter differently  when  "dry  steam"  enters 
gauge,  but  rather  the  expanding  effect 
of  the  temperature  of  the  hot  steam  on 
the  tubes  of  the  steam  gauge. 


Hoeeycomfc  and  Clhiker 

One  of  the  most  annoying  features  con- 
nected with  the  burning  of  bituminous 
coal  in  a  locomotive  firebox  is  the  honey- 
combing of  flue  sheet  The  matter  of 
clinkering  of  grates  is  another  source  of 
trouble  which  relates  so  closely  to  the 
former  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
twin  evils,  being  produced  under  similar 
conditions  and  having  like  effects. 

As  in  every  investigation,  whether 
proving  the  motive  of  a  criminal  or  the 
effect  of  combustion  imder  varying  condi- 
tions on  the  component  parts  of  fuel  in 
the  locomotive  firebox,  we  must  rely  much 
on  the  circumstantial  evidence  to  form 
the  chain  of  reasoning  reaching  to  a  sound 
conclusion;  so  to  account  for  the  causes 
of  honeycombing,  we  must  first  look  into 
the  circumstances  attending  its  forma- 
tion, and  what  they  are.  When  the  draft 
is  weak  enough  to  cause  insufficient  air 
to  be  supplied  to  fire,  honeycombing  takes 
place. 

Weak  draft  may  be  caused  by  a  too 


lai^  nozzle;  by  a  leaky  nozzle  box;  by 
nozzle  out  of  line,  ao  it  spends  its  force 
striking  side  of  stack;  sonutimes  a  petti- 
coat pipe  out  of  line,  or  a  nozzle  gummed 
so  as  to  deflect  the  exhaust  to  one  or  the 
other  side  will  bring  the  same  result  A 
leaking  front  end  admitting  air,  a  leaky 
steam  pipe,  flues  leaking,  exhaust  of  air 
pump  le^ing,  may  in  either  case  prevent 
the  necessary  vacuum  being  produced  in 
fnmt  end  for  a  perfect  combusticm  of  the 
fuel  in  firebox,  a  condition  which  induces 
honeycombing;  so  much  for  tiie  front  end. 

Now  the  causes  we  find  in  fireboxes 
which  bring  like  results  are  leaking  flues, 
imequal  draft  distribution,  either  the 
faulty  adjustment  of  diaphragm  sheet  or 
unequal  depth  of  fire.  Wet  coal  and 
slack  coal  also  contribute  to  the  deposit- 
ing of  honeycombing  on  flue  sheet. 

The  foregoing  are  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  fault  referred  to,  and  when  we  link 
these  with  the  chemical  action  of  the 
products  of  the  coal  during  combustion, 
we  may  be  able  to  see  that  honeycombing 
is  chiefly  a  matter  of  firel»x  temperature 
and  oxygen  supply. 

The  conditions  or  drcumstuices  here 
referred  to  are  not  all,  for  honeycombing 
mi^  result  witfa  all  or  any  part  of  these 
f  auita  absent  The  matter  of  grate  area 
relates  very  closely  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

You  will  note  that  we  knew  nothing  about 
honeycombing,  comparatively  speaking, 
imtil  the  large  fireboxes  came.  The 
smaller  grate  areas  of  the  standard 
engines  of  20  years  ago  came  nearer 
within  the  limit  of  the  average  fireman's 
skill  to  keep  properly  covered;  beidde, 
the  proportion  of  grate  surface  to  that 
of  exhaust  force  and  draft  circulation 
formerly  was  less,  and  the  likelihood  of 
fire  getting  banked  for  these  two  rea- 
sons was  much  reduced.  The  firebox 
temperature  was  necessarily  higher  then, 
whw  the  grate  areas  and  heating  sur- 
faces were  less  liberal  in  porportion  to 
other  parts,  for  which  reasw  the  low 
temperature  possible  in  the  larger  heat- 
ing areas  of  ^e  modem  engine,  to  which 
may  be  traced  the  primary  cause  of 
honeycombing,  could  not  exist  for  any 
length  of  time.  A  b^ked  fire  Uiea  ha^ 
to  be  attended  to  ri^t  away  to  avmd 
running  out  of  steam,  while  with  the 
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extremely  large  heating  areas  of  today 
the  fire  may  be  banked  in  some  parts  of 
firebox  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
trip,  and  still  steam  enough  may  be  made 
for  the  work  to  be  done.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  practice  of  some  firemen  on  certain 
classes  of  engines  to  purposely  bank 
the  fire  over  the  grates  near  the  back 
end  of  the  firebox,  and  to  the  banking 
of  fire  may  be  charged  the  chief  cause 
of  honeycombing. 

The  other  causes  referred  to,  such  as 
defective  adjustment  of  parts  affecting 
drafts  and  leaks  here  and  there,  all  of 
irtiich  relate  closely  to  defective  draft 
drcnlation,  are  ever  contributing  factors 
to  whatever  extent  they  tend  to  produce 
a  low  firebox  temperature;  but  assum- 
ing the  engine  to  be  in  perfect  condition, 
and  draft  all  that  can  be  desired  from 
the  opening  of  the  ash  pan  to  the  top  of 
the  stack,  we  will  have  honeycombing, 
and  do  have  it  at  the  present  time,  and 
will  continue  to  have  it  imtil  the  fact  is 
Kcognized  more  generally  that  to  fire 
the  modem  locomotive  successfully  calls 
for  a  measure  of  skill  too  rarely  acquired 
by  the  average  man,  if  left  to  his  own 
resourcea.  There  must  be  some  system- 
atic method  of  instruction  provided  for 
the  novice  to  start  him  rig^t,  and  above 
all  there  must  be  a  firm  futh  in  the 
nmite  of  that  system  by  those  higher 
op  in  the  mechanical  departmoit;  else 
the  whole  educational  feature  as  well  as 
the  practical  results  spell  failure. 

So  we  have  arrived  now  at  the  point 
where  poor  firing  is  charged  with  being 
the  main  cause  of  clinkering  of  flues, 
and  of  grates,  for  that  matter,  as  they 
are  both  effects  of  the  same  cause— both 
the  result  of  low  firebox  temperature 
caused  by  heavy  firing. 

HfHieycomb  is  composed  of  certain 
metal  pyrites  contained  in  the  coaL 
These  metals  fuse  at  different  tempera- 
tares,  and  we  are  told  by  the  chemist 
that  the.  fusion  of  that  portion  of  the 
coal  which  composes  the  honeycomb 
takes  place  either  as  the  result  of  low 
temperature  and  insufficient  supply  of 
oxygen  tor  perfect  combustion,  or  a  too 
limited  period  of  time  for  the  oxygen 
to  properly  lend  its  influence  toward 
tfa^tend, 


In  practice  we  find  that  heavy  fire 
develops  the  ideal  conditions  to  fit  the 
case.  Heavy  loads  of  green  coal  thrown 
in  upon  the  fire  at  the  best  is  wrong,  it 
being  a  waste  of  fuel  and  physical  energy, 
as  well,  but  when  such  heavy  feeding 
of  fire  is  dcme  with  little  skill,  or  a  dis- 
regard for  evenness  of  depth  of  fire,  the 
faults  of  the  practice  are  multiplied  in 
the  production  of  clinkering  of  grates 
and  flue  sheet  and  the  many  engine 
failures  resulting  from  that  practice. 

With  the  uneven  depth  of  fire  we  get 
uneven  air  circulation  throng^  it  When 
fire  is  banked  here  and  there  we  get  low 
temperature  at  tiiese  points,  and  as  the 
man  who  supplies  coal  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed must  necessarily  agitate  his  fire 
considerably  to  make  any  show  of  keep- 
ing up  steam,  this  frequent  upsetting  of 
fire  when  engine  is  working  causes  violent 
current  of  ahr  to  rush  through  the  thin 
spots,  carrying  the  products  of  the  coal 
which  form  honeycomb  aw^r  from  tiie 
bed  of  fire  before  sufficient  omtactof  1^ 
oxygen  is  had  to  effect  proper  combus- 
tion, and  depositing  the  product  of  the 
coal  which  composes  honeycomb  and 
which  is  known  to  be  of  a  pasty  nature 
against  the  fine  sheet 

Where  it  is  the  practice  to  bank  a  fire 
at  back  end  of  firebox  the  writer  has  ob- 
served that  honeycomb  will  accumulate 
at  top  of  flue  sheet,  diowhig  that  the 
conditions  t^ere  produce  the  matter  of 
which  the  honeycomb  is  composed,  for 
the  course  of  circulation  can  be  traced 
from  the  upper  flues  back  to  the  rear  end 
of  firebox  where  the  banking  of  fire  took 
place.  When  the  fire  is  banked  irregu- 
larly or  a  too  great  depth  of  bed  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  trip,  honeycombing 
over  tiie  whole  sheet  will  take  place,  vail- 
ing in  extent,  no  doubt,  to  the  composition 
of  the  coal  and  the  extent  of  the  other 
contributing  influences. 

Wetting  the  coal  excessively  also  leads 
to  the  trouble,  also  as  the  volume  of 
evaporated  moisture  in  the  coal  reduces 
the  air  circulation  through  fire  in  equal 
measure.  Leaks  in  firebox  have  a  like 
effect  from  the  same  cause. 

The  opinion  is  frequently  advanced  that  ^ 
flues  and  flue  sheet  long  enough  in  service 
to  have  become  somewhat  scaled  ar? 
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more  likely  to  become  honeycombed  than 
those  having  clean  flues  and  flue  sheets. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  sheet  or 
flues  much  scaled  have  a  hi^er  tempera- 
ture than  the  others,  but  it  is  a  question 
if  this  is  an  important  ^tor  'n  the  cas^ 
excepting  as  an  indirect  cause.  It  seems 
more  reasonable  tobeliere,  and  the  writer's 
obserrations  lead  clearly  to  a  conclusion, ' 
that  the  effect  of  scaled  flues  and  flue 
sheet,  detrimental  as  they  are  to  the 
steaming  of  engine,  call  for  a  forcing  of 
the  Are  to  make  the  steam,  and  this  con- 
tinual forcing  of  fire  keeps  the  fireman 
working  so  close  to  the  danger  point  of 
banking  fire,  or  getting  it  too  heavy  gen- 
erally, that  honeycombing  is  likely  to  re- 
sult. The  practice  of  reducing  nozzle 
area  to  compensate  for  effect  of  scale  in 
boiler  also  contributes  toward  the  same 
end,  as  the  more  violent  draft  produced 
demands  heavier  firing. 

If  cleaner  sheets  are  ctrndacive  to  free- 
dom &om  honeycombing  it  is  indirectly 
so,  for  the  engine  that  steams  freely  is 
less  likely  to  be  crowded  vrith  fuel  beyond 
her  capacity  to  bum  it  properly. 

Clinkering  of  fire  on  grates  is  a  result 
of  the  same  fault  in  the  manner  of  firing. 
Low  temperature  and  insufficient  supply 
of  oxygen  to  consume  that  part  of  t^e 
coal  which  forms  the  dinkra:,  or  want  of 
hi^  enough  temperature  to  heat  it  be- 
ycaid  the  fusible  point,  are  the  primary 
causes  of  the  trouble,  and  we  find  those 
causes  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
in  heavy  firing.  The  opinion  prevails  that 
the  use  of  the  hook  or  rake  is  responsible 
for  much  clinkering,  and  the  shaker  bar 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  the  blame,  but 
the  fact  is  their  influence  is  a  negative 
one.  It  is  purely  a  case  of  their  being  in 
the  bad  company  of  a  fireman  who  doesn't 
know  his  business,  nor  know  how  or  when 
to  use  these  tools  so  useful  in  the  hands 
of  the  skilled  fireman. 

We  hear  and  read  much  of  having  al- 
ready reached  the  limit  of  the  physical 
endurance  of  the  fireman  in  the  designs 
of  modem  engines,  which  is  true  enough; 
in  fact,  oa  the  average  we  have  exceeded 
that  limit,  but  the  deficiency  of  the 
human  equation  in  this  case  is  not  so 
much  due  to  lack  of  physical  as  of  mental 
energy,  and  a  higher  average  of  pro- 


ficiency in  the  men  who  do  the  firing 
would  eliminate  many  of  the  troubles 
that  we  encounter  today  in  the  manage- 
ment of  locomotives.     T.  P.  Whelan. 


TRAIN  RULES— STANDARD  CODE 

EDITED  BY  GEO.  B.  COLUNGWOOD 


The  diMUSsion  of  the  queetiona  submitted  oo 
tnin  rulae  jriU  be  frocn  the  "Standard  Code  of 
Ratal,"  and  whatevar  mar  appear  in  theae  "i^iTt 
ihaald  not  InfliMOM  MijraM  to  d^art  from  ttw 
ruin  u  wpUad  od  the  imd  on  wUch  tba  mmtber 
is  employed. 


San  Antonio,  Tlx.,  Doc.  6, 191K. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
Order  No.  27,  "Engine  889  work  extra 

6  a.  m.  imtil  6  p.  m.  between  A  and  F 
protecting  against  all  trains  after  6:40 
a.  m. " 

Order  No.  28,  "Engine  839  run  extra 
C  to  F  and  return  to  C  and  will  wait  at 
O  until  8  p.  m.  for  extra  60  west " 

Order  No.  28  was  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  work  extra  be- 
tween the  points  mentioned  without 
being  required  to  protect  Both  orders 
were  addressed  to  "Engines  839  and  50." 
How  should  the  trains  be  governed,  and 
are  the  addresses  correct?       Div.  197, 

A.  Order  No.  27  is  con-ect  and  requires 
that  the  work  extra  protect  against  extra 
trains  after  6:40  a.  m.,  and  it  also  gives 
permission  for  ihe  work  extra  to  work 
on  the  time  of  any  regular  train,  under 
the  protection  of  a  flag.  It  is  probable 
that  the  order  was  not  intended  to  give 
authority  to  work  on  the  time  of  regular 
trains,  but  such  authority  is  given  by  the 
wording  of  the  order.  The  term  "all 
trains"  includes  extra  trains  and  also 
regular  trains,  and  when  the  work  extra 
has  been  directed  to  protect  against  a 
regular  train,  authority  is  given  to  the 
work  extra  to  use  the  main  track  on  the 
time  of  such  regular  train  under  flag  pro- 
tection. 

Order  No.  28  is  not  proper,  and  it 
should  not  have  been  issued.  When  ao 
order  is  given  to  run  extra  and  wait  at 
cOTtain  statiMis  for  an  opposing  «Etrm 
train  there  is  not  proper  protectimi  be- 
tween the  two  extras  unless  one  qf  4h^f^ 
has  previously  been  made  superior  to  the 
other.     The  rules  state  that  an  extra 
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train  will  be  governed  in  its  movements 
against  an  of^rasing  extra  train  by  the 
train  orders  which  it  receives.  This 
means  that  each  extra  train  must  receive 
an  order  which  will  fully  provide  for  a 
meeting  point  with  all  opposing  extra 
trains. 

An  order  dhrecting  an  extra  train  to 
wait  at  a  certain  station  until  a  limited 
time  for  an  opposing  extra  train  does  not 
make  that  extra  superior  to  the  other 
extra;  and  it  follows  that  the  opposing 
extra  train  is  not  required  by  rule  to 
clear  the  main  track  if  it  fails  to  make 
the  point  designated  by  a  certain  time. 
If  the  order  had  given  extra  839  right 
over  extra  60,  or  made  a  meeting  point 
betweoi  them,  it  would  have  been  entirely 
proper. 

The  orders  should  have  been  addressed 
to  engine  839  and  to  extra  60,  except 
that  order  No.  27  should  also  have  been 
addressed  to  all  trains. 


El  Pabo,  Tcx.,  Dm.  6, 1915. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Departhgnt: 
I  have  had  three  rulings  on  the  follow- 
ing order  and  will  appreciate  it  if  you 
wiD  give  me  your  understanding  in  the 
next  issue  of  tiie  Journal: 

Order  No.  <8,  "No.  1  engine  186  meet 
No.  2  engine  167  at  G." 

No.  1  and  Na  2  move  between  A  and 
K.  Westbound  trains  have  right  of 
track  over  easttionnd  trains.  Na  1  Is  a 
train  of  superior  direction. 

When  No.  1  arrives  at  G  it  finds  first 
No.  2  there  displaying  signals  for  second 
section.  Has  No.  1  the  right,  under 
Standard  Rulei^  to  move  against  second 
Na  2?  Member. 

A.  Standard  Rules  provide  that  when 
a  tnun  is  named  in  a  train  order  by  its 
sdiedule  numbw  alone  all  sections  of 
that  schedule  are  included  in  the  order 
and  each  section  must  have  copies  of  the 
order  delivered  to  it  But  it  is  under- 
stood that  when  the  engine  number  is 
added  to  the  schedule  number  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  named  by  its  schedule 
number  al«ie,  therefore,  No.  1  being  a 
tr^  of  superior  directiw  may  properly 
proceed  against  second  No.  2,  as  schedule 
Na  2  was  named  by  its  engine  number 
as  well  as  by  its  schedule  number.  It 


fidlows  that  the  first  section  with  engine 
167  was  the  <mly  train  referred  to  by  the 
order  and  following  sections  of  No.  2 
would  not  receive  a  copy  of  it,  under 
Standard  Rules. 

The  Standard  Code  used  to  contain  a 
rule  reading,  "When  a  train  is  named  hi 
a  train  order  all  its  sections  are  included 
unless  particular  sections  are  specified; 
each  section  included  must  have  copies 
addressed  and  delivered. to  it"  When 
the  Standard  Code  was  revised  in  1906 
that  rule  was  changed  to  state  that  when 
a  train  was  named  in  a  train  order  by  its 
schedule  number  alone  all  sections  would 
be  included,  etc.,  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  found  that  some  roads  were  using 
engine  numbers,  and  others  conductors' 
names,  to  identify  a  certain  tnun,  and  at 
the  same  time  Rule  218  was  so  worded 
that  it  permitted  all  sections  to  use  the 
schedule  regardless  of  that  fact  This 
state  of  affairs  was  confusing,  because  on 
an  order  reading,  "No.  1  meet  No.  2 
engine  167  at  B, "  the  second  section  of 
No.  2  was  permitted  to  use  the  order  and 
go  to  the  meeting  point,  re^rdless  of  the 
fact  that  second  No.  2  had  engine  268.  It 
was  to  atop  this  practice  that  the  rule 
was  made  to  read,  "When  a  train  is 
named  in  a  train  order  by  its  schedule 
number  alone,  all  sections  of  that  schedule 
are  included,  and  each  must  have  copies 
delivered  to  it" 


LouiBViLLB,  Ky.,  Doc  1,  IftlS. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
Please  advise  regarding  the  following 
case:  No.  38  is  due  to  arrive  at  H  at 
2:60  a.  m.  and  is  due  to  leave  there  at 
8:45  a.  m.  No.  88  flags  into  H  at  3  p.  m., 
being  more  than  twelve  hours  overdue  on 
its  arriving  time.  Can  No.  38  leave  H  if 
it  can  get  out  of  there  before  3:16  p.  m., 
withoat  further  orders?  Or  must  it  be 
given  an  order  to  run  as  Na  88?  Do  the 
rules  forbid  its  running  as  No.  38  in  either 
case?  Member  562. 

A.  Rule  82  provides  that  time-table 
schedules,  unless  fulfilled,  are  in  effect 
for  twelve  hours  after  their  time  at  each 
station.  Regular  trains  twelve  hours  be- 
hind the^  sdiedule  amving  time  or 
schedule  Ieaviri|jgtiiiMb^«^l^Ulglii£  lose 
both  right  and  schedale,  and  can  there- 
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after  proceed  only  as  authorized  by  train 
order. 

In  this  case  if  No.  38  arrives  at  H  more 
than  twelve  hours  late  on  its  schedule  ar- 
riving time  it  loses  both  right  and  schedule 
and  can  cmly  proceed  on  train  orders.  If 
No.  38  is  ready  to  leave  H  before  it  is 
twelve  hours  late  on  its  departing  time, 
the  train  dispatcher  can  properly  give  it 
an  order  to  run  as  No.  38  from  H,  but  the 
train  has  no,authority  of  itself  to  assume 
the  schedule  at  H  without  such  order, 
after  it  has  tost  right  and  schedule  by 
reasMi  of  being  more  than  twelve  hours 
overdue. 

Any  orders  held  by  No.  38  would  become 
void  when  it  became  twelve  hours  late, 
and  if  the  train  was  given  an  order  to 
again  assume  the  schedule  the  train  dis- 
patcher would  have  to  reissue  all  orders 
to  No.  38  which  he  desired  to  have  in 
effect  For  example,  if  No.  88  held  an 
order  to  meet  an  inferior  train  at  K  and 
another  order  to  meet  a  superior  train  at 
M,  when  Na  38  became  more  than  twelve 
hours  late,  both  of  the  orders  would  be- 
come void,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  train  dispatcher  to  reissue  the  orders 
to  No.  38  when  he  re-created  the  train, 
or  annul  the  orders  to  the  o^er  two 
trains.  This  is  a  very  important  point  in 
connection  with  a  train  becoming  twelve 
hours  late. 


OUAHA.,  Nebr.,  Dec.  3,  1915. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
Under  our  rules,  freight  trains  must  not 
exceed  a  speed  of  25  miles  per  hour  be- 
tween A  and  Z.  Extra  43  north  leaves  D 
in  the  fog  with  80  cars  and  makes  a  speed 
of  about  15  miles  per  hour.  Extra  67 
leaves  D  behind  them  going  north  and 
makes  a  speed  of  about  26  miles  per  hour, 
as  the  train  consisted  of  only  40  cars. 
Extra  67  overtook  extra  43  ahead  in  the 
fog  while  they  were  moving  along.  This 
occurred  between  G  and  H.  Who  was 
responsible?  A  Reader. 

A.  There  is  nothing  said  as  to  what  ar- 
rangements, if  any,  this  road  makes  for 
blocking  trains  apart  in  foggy  or  stormy 
weather.  Very  few  roads  fail  to  make 
some  provision  for  keeping  trains  apart 
during  such  weather,  and  if  this  road  has 
failed  to  provide  for  trains  being  kept 


apart  during  fog,  or  if  it  has  failed  to 
properly  warn  as  to  speed  at  such  times, 
the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  acci- 
dent is  due  to  faulty  rules,  rather  than  to 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  train  crew& 
There  is  no  rule  in  the  Standard  Code 
which  requires  a  train  to  protect  itsdf  by 
flag  when  it  is  moving  at  a  cwsistent 
rate  of  speed. 


EuuBA.  N.  Y..  Doc.  <  ins. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
The  regular  meeting  point  for  Na  3  and 
No.  4  is  H.  An  order  is  issued  directing 
No.  3  to  meet  No.  4  at  G.  But  when 
No.  3  arrives  at  G  it  finds  that  it  has 
time  to  make  H  and  clear  No.  4.  Has  it 
the  right  to  go  there?  H.  G.  R. 

A.  Right  is  superior  to  class  and  direc- 
tion and  it  follows  that  train  orders  super- 
sede time-table  authority  with  which 
they  conflict;  therefore,  a  train  order 
having  been  issued  directing  Na  3  to 
meet  No.  4  at  G,  such  train  order  would 
supersede  or  destroy  the  authority  of 
No.  3  to  proceed  beyond  the  point  ftxed 
by  the  order.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
explanation  to  a  meet  order  states  that  the 
trains  will  run  with  respect  to  each  other 
to  designated  point  and  there  meet  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  rules;  this 
statement  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
trains  actually  meet  at  the  point  desig- 
nated in  the  train  order. 


Patton.  Pa„  Sept.  9, 1915. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
The  last  paragraph  of  Rule  94  reads  in 
part,  "When  a  train  unable  to  proceed 
against  the  right  or  schedule  of  an 
opposing  train  is  overtaken  between 
train  order  stations  by  an  inferior  train 
or  a  train  of  the  same  class,  etc. "  Please 
advise  how  a  train  overtaken  by  a  superior 
train  would  be  governed.       Div.  636. 

A  The  last  paragraph  of  Rule  94 
does  not  apply  to  a  case  in  which  ,a 
superior  train  overtakes  an  inferior  train; 
if  it  did,  passenger  trains  would  meet 
with  much  delay  because  of  overtaking 
inferior  trains  at  blind  sidings  and  wait- 
ing for  the  inferior  train  to  precede 
them.    A  special  rule  does  not  apply  to 
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Headlight  ani  BeU  Wafer  Rales  Arfned 
Before  hterstate  Commerce  Commission 

On  December  4, 1915,  the  rules  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Loco- 
motiven,  requiring  hi^  power  headli^ts 
and  automatic  bell  ringers,  were  ai^ed 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Certain  railroad  companies  had 
vigorously  opposed  the  approval  of  the 
provision  in  the  code  rdating  to  faead- 
li^ts  on  road  tocomotives. 

Hearings  had  been  held  before  the  Com- 
missicHi  and  briefs  filed  by  tbe  counsel 
for  the  companies  and  by  Grand  Chief 
Engineer  W.  S.  Stone  and  President  W. 
S.  Carter,  on  behalf  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  &  Engine- 
men.  Carriers  had  30  days  in  which  to 
file  their  main  brief  and  thereafter  the 
CTsployees  had  16  days  in  which  to  fUe  a 
reply  brief,  followed  by  a  reply  brief  by 
the  carriera  for  which  they  were  allow^ 
10  days.  The  carriers*  main  brief  cov- 
ered 81  printed  pages,  the  employees' 
reply  brief  75  printed  pages,  and  the  car- 
riers' reply  brief  46  printed  pages.  After 
the  hearing  reported  in  the  former  issue 
of  the  publications,  the  International 
Acetylene  Association  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  intervene  in  the  case,  and  on  being 
permitted  to  do  so  filed  a  short  brief  op- 
posing the  rule  recommended  by  the 
Chief  Inspector  and  which  had  been 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  organizations  of 
employees. 

Grand  Chief  Stone  and  President  Car- 
ter made  the  argument  on  behalf  of  the 
employees  at  the  bearing  and  the  Chief 
InspecttHT,  Brother  Frank  HcManamy, 
read  a  carefully  prepared  statement  de- 
fending the  high  power  headlight  as  a 
safety  device,  and  setting  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  recommending  Rules  18,  29  and 
31.  C.  C.  Paulding,  Solicitor  of  the  New 
York  Central,  and  Stacy  B.  Lloyd,  As- 
dstant  General  Counsel  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Raibxtad,  made  the  argument  on 
behalf  of  the  objecting  carriers.  Mr. 
Oscar  F.  Ostby,  Chairman  of  the  heps- 
lative  Committee  of  Ibe  Inteniationsd 
Acetylene  Association,  appeared  for  that 
body  and  opposed  the  rule. 

^le  principal  objection  to  the  rule  comes 


from  certain  Eastern  lines  which  claim 
that  the  high  power  headlight,  while 
being  suitable  and  safe  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  on  other  roads, 
would  be  a  dangerous  appliance  on  their 
particular  lines  on  account  of  heavy  traf- 
fic, multiple  tracks,  and  automatic  signal 
systems.  The  companies  relied  mainly 
upon  this  line  of  argument  and  drew 
comparisons  between  the  Pennsylvania, 
Erie  and  New  York  Central  lines,  and 
Western  and  Southern  roads  which  now 
use  the  modern  headlights. 

In  referring  to  this  argument,  Chief 
Inspector  McHanamy  said  in  part: 

"If  the  density  of  traffic  makes  it  dan- 
gerous to  use  headlights  of  the  intensity 
required  by  Rule  29,  is  it  not  strange  that 
in  the  St  Louis  terminal  (where  a  check 
which  I  have  had  made  since  the  hearing 
of  the  records  of  interlocking  towers.  No. 
1,  which  controls  all  train  movements 
into  and  out  of  the  station,  shows  1,720 
train  movements  daring  each  24-hour 
period,  688  of  which  are  made  during  the 
hours  when  headlights  are  required),  ac- 
cidents are  not  constantly  occurring? 

"In  no  instance  have  the  carriers  shown 
traffic  density  of  more  than  600  trains  in 
24  hours.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  large  Eastern  cities  referred  to,  union 
stations  do  not  exist,  each  road  operating 
its  own  terminal,  while  at  the  SL  Louis 
terminal  all  passenger  trains  entering  St. 
Louis  use  the  union  station.  The  St. 
Louis  terminal  locomotives,  which  handle 
most  of  these  ~  trains,  are  all  equipped 
with  electric  headlights,  and  the  other  lo- 
comotives which  were  operating  there  at 
the  time  of  our  investigation  are  also 
equipped  with  electric  headlights.  .    .  . 

"When  boiled  down,  the  situation  at 
the  larger  terminals  is  simply  this:  They 
have  more  trains  and  more  tracks.  If 
meeting  a  train  in  a  certain  position  with 
relation  to  a  signal  does  not  interfere 
with  the  proper  signal  indication,  meet- 
ing another  train  in  a  similar  position 
with  relation  to  another  signal  will  have 
no  different  effect."  .   .  . 

Grand  Chief  Stone  made  the  leading 
argument  for  the  employees.  He  re- 
viewed at  length  the  evidence  submitted 
at  the 

gineers  who  had  usea  uie  modern  Read- 
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lights  and  pointed  out  the  lack  of 
experience  with  the  good  lights  of  the 
officials  who  were  called  by  the  com- 
panies to  testify  against  them.  He  also 
attacked  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association, 
and  the  tests  of  the  Wisconsin  railroad 
commission,  upon  which  the  railroads 
relied. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  raihmads  had 
fiuled  to  Ediow  any  number  of  accidents 
that  might  be  attributed  to  the  use  of 
the  high  power  headlights  on  the  lines 
which  are  now  equipped  with  them,  or 
to  show  by  way  of  comparison  that  the 
number  of  accidents  on  the  lines  using 
the  modem  lights  was  greater  than  the 
number  occurring  on  the  roads  which 
still  use  the  old  oil  lamps.   He  sud: 

"They  are  afraid  to  make  or  show 
any  comparison,  because  they  know  the 
showing  would  be  strongly  in  favor  of 
power  headlights. " 

In  response  to  a  question  of  Commis- 
sioner Halt,  if  the  recoramendatira  of 
the  Chief  Inspects  represents  the  best 
and  last  thoufi^t  in  the  effort  of  the 
employees  to  deal  with  the  headli^t 
question.  Grand  Chief  Stme  said: 

"Yes,  sir;  and  that  represents  the  en- 
dorsement of  844  delegates  at  an  inter- 
national convention.  That  is  their  very 
best  thought,  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
as  strongly  as  I  may,  that  I  am  author- 
ized to  speak  for  360,000  railroad  men 
in  this  country,  and  that  is  what  they 
want  and  that  is  what  they  have  en- 
dorsed." 

President  Carter  followed  witii  a  brief 
but  telling  argimient.  He  declared  on 
the  basis  of  the  statistics  submitted  by 
the  companies  themselves  that  so  far  as 
the  West  and  South  are  concerned,  they 
have  already  practically  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  high  power  headlights  in  that 
they  have  equipped  a  large  percent^ 
'  of  tiieir  railroads  witli  this  device  in  the 
interest  of  safety.    Continuing  he  said: 

"Now,  gentlemen  of  the  Commission, 
we  respectfully  submit  that  if  the  high 
power  headlight  is  as  dangerous  as  the 
carriers  would  here  try  to  make  you 
believe,  the  slaughter  of  employees  and 
the  travding  public  on  these  Western 
roads  would  be  terrible.    But  do  they 


bring  any  witness  here  txom  the  Wes^ 
on  the  railroads  where  there  are  already 

78  per  cent,  or  nearly  79  per  cent,  of  the 
locomotives  equipped  with  high  power 
headli^ts?  No;  they  purposely  did  not, 
and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  for  had  the 
officers  of  those  roads  come  here  they 
would  have  had  to  testify  that  the  high 
power  headlli^ts,  instead  of  b«ng 
a  maiace,  are  actually  a  safe  sppti- 
ance." 

Again  upon  the  basis  of  figures  sub- 
mitted by  the  carriers.  President  Carter 
pointed  out  that  41.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  equipping  all  locomotives 
not  now  equipp^  with  the  hi^  power 
headli^ts,  so  as  to  come  within  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  29,  will  fall  on  five  rail- 
roads, namely,  the  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  Central,  Bostrai  ft  Maine,  Erie, 
and  Central  of  New  Jersey.    He  said: 

"This  41.4  per  cent  of  all  the  estimated 
expense  falling  on  those  five  railroads 
is  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  It  demtm- 
strates  that  those  Ave  railroads  have  not 
kept  up  with  the  procession.  It  demon- 
strate that  those  railroads  have  not  done 
as  other  roads  have  done,  and  partially, 
if  not  entirely,  met  this  expense  in  the 
past  .  .  .  But  shall  these  five  rail- 
roads and  their  neglect  in  the  past 
prevent  the  rule  from  being  placed  in 
operation  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  railroad  employees  and  the 
traveling  public?" 

On  another  phase  of  the  question, 
PreMdent  Carter  said: 

"When  this  Commission  approves  the 
rule  proposed  by  the  carriers  it  is  in 
effect  the  abrogation  of  all  the  rules 
enacted  by  state  legislatures.  These 
carriers  have  not  the  combined  strength 
and  financial  and  moral  influence  to  go 
into  those  states  and  secure  the  abrc^;s- 
tion  of  those  rules,  those  laws  already 
enacted,  bnt  they  hope  to  come  here  and 
under  a  federal  statute  secure  their 
abrogation  through  a  rule  adopted  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Gentiemen,  I  hope  that  you  have  serious 
regard  for  that  thought.  It  is  not  only 
put  up  to  this  Commission  to  adopt  the 
rule,  but  to  say  whether  they  will  undo 
what  the  people  of  so  many^states  have 
already  done."     Digitized  by  vjOO^TC 
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Tbe  rale  z«ooiiimeiided  by  the  chief 
iuiiectOT  would  require  a  headli^t  on 
road  locomotiTes-  that  wouM  reveal  a 
dark  object  the  size  of  a  man  a  distance 
of  1,000  feet  to  persons  of  normal  vision 
in  the  cab  and  under  normal  weather 
conditions.  The  carriers  recommended 
a  formula  put  forth  by  the  Master  Me- 
chanics' AsaodatiDn,  wUch  would  permit 
llie  use  of  the  poorest  type  of  oil  head- 
Ugfat  now  in  use. 

The  efforts  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
the  headlight  rule  have  occupied  a  great 
part  of  the  time  of  the  national  legisla- 
tive representatives  and  the  legislative 
bureau  in  Washington  throughout  the 
past  two  years,  ("irst  came  the  fi^t 
tor  the  bill  to  extend  tbe  boiler  inspection 
law  to  cover  the  oitire  locomotive  and 
tmder,  which  had  to  be  put  through  tbe 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
and  receive  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. After  this  hard  fi^^t  to  get  the 
bill  passed,  which  extended  for  two 
sessionB  of  Congress,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  defend  tbe  rules  at  the  con- 
ference before  the  chief  inspector.  A 
great  deal  of  work  was  required  to  eom- 
l«le  in  proper  form  the  vast  amount  of 
valuable  data  which  was  submitted  by 
the  state  legislative  boards  and  road 
chairmen  and  individual  members  of  the 
organizations  showing  the  importance  of 
tbe  hig  power  headli^ts  to  the  men  in 
tiie  cabs  of  the  locomotives  and  have 
tins  material  reui^  to  present  to  the 
Conunissifm  at  tbe  hearing  and  hi  the 
argument  In  additi<»i,  tbe  {nrepara- 
tion  of  the  printed  briefs  was  a  task  of 
mudi  importance,  as  it  was  thought 
unlikely  the  several  members  of  the 
Conunissi(m  would  even  take  the  time  to 
look  St  the  T<^ununoua  record  of  the 
hearings  and  woold  base  their  decision 
vpoax  tlw  matters  contuned  in  the  briefs 
and  brought  to  their  attention  at  tiie 

oral  ar^r^uwii*^ 

On  account  of  some  matters  introduced 
in  the  argument  by  the  chief  inspector, 
coonsel  for  the  companies  requested 
permission  to  iile  a  further  brief,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  the  representatives  of 
the  employees  to  secure  time  in  which 
to  reply  to  what  mij^t  be  said  by  the 
carriers.    The  Comn^ssion  granted  the 


companies  10  days  and  an  additional  10 
days  to  the  employees.  It  is  expected 
that  a  decision  will  be  handed  down  by 
the  Commission  at  an  early  date  after 
the  final  briefs  are  in. 

RAILROADS  GET  SHORT  EXTENSION  OP 
TIUE 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  handed  down  a  decisiiHi  in  the  matter 
of  the  apirfication  of  cert^  raihwad 
companies  for  Aurther  extension  of  time 
within  which  to  make  their  freight  cars 
conform  to  the  standards  of  equipment 
prescribed  by  the  Commission  under  the 
Safety  Appliance  acts.  The  matter  was 
submitted  at  a  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mission Sept  2S,  and  the  order  was 
issued  by  tlie  Commission  November  2, 
1916. 

The  chief  executives  of  the  four 
Brotherhoods  made  strong  protest  on  be- 
half of  the  employees  against  any  exten- 
sion of  time,  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
panies had  already  had  ample  time  in 
which  to  meet  the  standards  and  that 
their  failure  to  do  so  should  not  now  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  further  leniency. 
The  carriers  asked  for  two  years,  and  in 
handing  down  their  decision  the  Commis- 
sion allowed  them  a  period  of  twelve 
months  from  July  1,  1916.  The  plea  of 
the  railroads  was  that  they  had  acted  in 
good  faith  and  made  an  earnest  effort  to 
comply  with  the  Commission's  require- 
ments, but  because  of  the  financial  and» 
to  ft  certain  extent^  the  physical  difficul- 
ties involved,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
fuHy  meet  liie  requirements  within  the 
prescribed  time,  and  therefore  should  be 
given  an  extension. 

It  was  estimated  that  out  of  a  total  of 
2,025,264  cars  in  service  on  July  1,  1911, 
on  roads  having  a  total  mileage  of  about 
23^000  miles,  1,669,064  cars,  or  about  82 
per  cent,  will  be  either  equipped  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  former  order  of  the 
Commission  or  removed  from  the  service 
by  July  1, 1916,  leaving  about  366,000  ca^ 
still  unequipped  on  that  date.  The  Com- 
mission found  that  as  a  whole  there  has 
been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of 
cars  equipped  during  each  successive  year 
since  1911,  and  thaCitheeipreMe^^^TO: 
of  cars  was  equipped  in  1914  and  1916. 
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The  decision  of  the  Commission  takes 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  some  time 
was  consumed  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations  and  preliminary  plans  for  an 
undertaking  of  such  magnitude  as  bring- 
ing the  equipment  of  all  cars  up  to  Uie 
standard,  which  invcJved,  it  was  siUd,  an 
expenditure  of  about  $46,000,000. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  hearing  and 
in  the  decision  of  the  Commission  that  a 
number  of  roads,  including  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  will  not  require  any  ex- 
tension so  far  as  their  own  equipment  is 
concerned,  but  that  they  are  interested 
to  a  certain  extent  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  statute  penalizes  the  carrier 
using  an  unequipped  car,  and  they  would 
be  liable  for  interchange  cars  used  on 
their  lines  which  were  not  equipped  ac- 
cording to  the  law.  It  was  also  asserted 
that  unless  a  further  extension  was 
granted,  over  a  third  of  a  million  freight 
cars  would  have  to  be  wtthdi'awn  from 
service  unUl  tbey  could  be  equipped,  and 
that  this  would  result  in  a  congestion  on 
storage  and  repair  tracks  and  in  hardship 
and  inconvenience  to  the  shipping  public 
as  well  as  to  the  railroads. 

The  Commission  was  not  convinced  upon 
the  showing  made  tiiat  many  of  those 
roads  which  will  still  have  a  large  per- 
centage of  unequipped  cars  on  July  1, 
1916,  could  not;  by  the  exercise  of  some- 
what more  diligent  effort  and  without  un- 
due hardship,  have  made  considerably 
greater  progress. 

In  summing  up  the  reasons  against  the 
requested  extension,  the  Conunission,  in 
their  decision,  said: 

"Another  and  most  important  con- 
sideration which  must  be  hone  in  mind 
is  that  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in 
enacting  Mb  statute  was  the  conserva- 
tion of  human  life  and  limb.  While  we 
can  not  entirely  ignore  the  necessities  of 
the  carriers,  yet,  when  we  consider  that 
any  extension,  however  short,  may  result 
in  the  death  or  injury  of  an  employee  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  a  safety  appliance 
is  insecurely  applied,  or  is  missing  or  be- 
yond his  reach  owing  to  lack  of  uniformity 
in  equipment,  it  is  manifest  that  too 
great  wei^t  ^ould  not  be  given  to  argu- 
ments of  hardship  and  inconveni«ice  to 


the  exclusion  of  the  interests  of  the  em- 
ployees and  of  the  public. " 
Legislative  Committee, 
H.  E.  Wills,  Asst  G.  C.  E. 
P.  J.  McNahara, 

V.-P.  B.  of  L.F.  &E. 
W.  H.  Glabk,  V.-P.  O.  R.  C. 
Val  Fitzpatrick,  V.-P.  B.  of  R.  T. 


To  Correct  Uiuafe  Pnctices 


BY  SUPT.  D.  F.  SCHAFF,  BIG  FOUR  BY. 

I  will  confine  my  study  to  the  unsafe 
practices  of  employees  resulting  in  acci- 
dents. 

To  this  end  we  must  study  statistica. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  lies  —  lies,  dam 
lies,  and  statistics. 

While  statistics  may  be  in  more  or  less 
disrepute,  they  are  the  record  of  what 
has  been  and  are  the  only  available  basis 
for  the  prophecy  of  what  is  to  be.  Sta- 
tistics are  the  foundation  of  tiie  insurance 
biisiness,  without  which  no  insurance 
company  could  succeed;  either  it  wmild 
swamp  itself  with  unexpected  losses  or 
put  itself  out  of  business  by  excessive 
rates. 

The  insurance  actuary  can  prophesy 
with  close  approximation  of  accuracy 
just  how  many  of  his  insured  of  a  certain 
age  will  die  today  —  how  many  will  die  of 
certain  diseases,  etc.,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  efforts  being  made  to  improve  health 
conditions,  that  law  of  jurolnbillties  would 
change  only  for  the  worse.  So  we  can, 
with  propriety,  study  accident  statistics 
in  the  light  we  have,  keeping  in  mind 
the  inadequacy  of  the  statistics  and  the 
fallibility  of  the  student 

I  have  summarized  the  accident  statis- 
tics available  for  twenty-three  months 
with  the  results  shown  in  the  followingr 
paragraphs. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not 
a  separation  of  shop  accidents  from  road 
accidents,  because  they  are  so  distinctly 
different  in  their  characteristics  and  have 
so  little  in  common.  It  is  also  true  that 
today  an  increasing  number  of  small  or 
trivial  accidents  are  being  reported  and 
tabulated  which  distort  the  statistics. 
We  are  also  at  a  disadvantage  in  not 
having  all  the  facts  in  eu^caa&  Jite^did 
we  analyze  th^'^'^I^^Py^ine 
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what  prime  cause  was  or  where  the 
reBpcHisibUity  lay,  but  in  the  best  light 
that  we  have^  let  us  study  these  figures. 
I  will  refer  by  the  word  "system"  to  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R^< 
road,  east  of  Buffalo. 

There  were  246  fatalities  on  the  system 
in  the  twenty-three  months— more  than 
ten  each  month.  Of  these  206,  or  83  per 
cent^  were  directly  due  to  the  fault  of  the 
injured  man,  to  the  fault  of  some  fellow 
employee,  w  to  the  fault  of  some  third 
person.  In  other  words,  206  out  of  246 
deaths  were  the  result  of  someone's  care- 
lessness. 

Studying  the  causes  which  personal 
fault  largely  affects— 115  of  the  246  were 
killed  by  being  struck  by  engine  or  cars; 
22  were  killed  in  collisions;  16  were 
killed  in  coupling  or  uncoupling,  or  other- 
wise working  between  cars;  28  were 
killed  by  falling;  and  of  these  18  were 
killed  by  falling  from  standing  engines; 
10  were  killed  by  coming  in  contact  with 
overhead  or  side  obstructions  and  cars  on 
adjacent  tracks;  nine  were  killed  from 
causes  not  otherwise  specified,  and  eight 
were  kilkd  while  crossing  over  or  under 
tniinfla 

On  the  Hidiawk  Division  during  the 
same  period  there  was  a  fatality  list  of 
43,  almost  two  per  month,  of  which  29, 
or  68  per  cent,  were  due  to  the  faxilt  of 
somecme.  Of  these,  21  were  struck  by 
engines  or  cars;  four  in  collisions;  five 
by  falling  from  standing  engines;  two 
working  between  cars.  You  will  notice 
rig^t  here  that  the  sum  of  these  exceeds 
the  number  ^ven  above  as  being  caused 
by  the  fault  of  someone,  so  that  the 
difference  must  have  been  considered 
by  the  tabulator  as  being  perhaps  un- 
avoidable. 

It  is  clearly  evident,  therefore,  what 
are  the  principal  and  great  causes  for 
the  loss  of  life  on  the  Mohawk  Division. 
We  mi^  well  ask  ourselves  the  question— 
What  can  we  do  to  prevent  the  bad 
practices  of  employees  which  result  in 
coUisicms?  No  one  ever  deliberately  or 
willfully  causes  a  collision,  and  they 
Qsually  occur  by  reason  of  forgetfulness 
aa  the  part  of  one  or  more  employees 
coupled  with  perhaps  ignorance,  inex- 
perience, or  the  lack  of  innate  rulroad 


common  sense  which  prevents  some  men 
from  ever  becoming  good  railroad  men. 
It  is  possible  that,  some  employees  might, 
by  the  exercise  of  rare  discretion,  keen 
observation,  and  an  apparently  brilliant 
grasp  of  the  situation,  be  able  to  act  in 
time  to  prevent  a  collision,  but  these 
occasions  are  rare.  The  only  safe 
method  to  pursue  is  for  every  employee 
to  be  well  versed  in  the  rules,  to  train 
his  mind  to  carefully  analyze  every  situ- 
ation before  be  makes  a  decided  move 
from  which  there  is  no  retreat,  and  a 
concentration  upon  his  business  that  can- 
not be  diverted.  Where  the  movement 
requires  the  joint  action  of  two  or  more 
employees,  there  should  be  no  thin-skinned 
sentiment  about  taking  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  a  thorough 
understanding  by  all  cohcemed  of  what 
is  to  be  dcme,  and  when  and  how.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  preven- 
tion of  collisions  is  something  that  de- 
pends  upon  the  individual,  and  the  rail- 
road official  can  only  help  in  this  situation 
as  he  is  vigilant,  and  in  knowing  that  his 
employees  understand  the  rules  and  are 
faithful  and  intelligent  in  their  execution. 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  employees 
from  being  killed  by  engines  or  cars? 
Familiari^  breeds  contempt,  and  our 
daily  and  hourly  acquaintance  with  mov- 
ing trains  and  force  of  habit  has  brought 
many  of  us  to  hardly  realize  the  danger 
to  which  we  are  daily  and  hourly  exposed 
in  our  ordinary  occupations,  and  we  step 
in  and  out  of  the  way  of  danger  with 
indifference  and  apparent  inattention 
which  looks  like  bravado,  but  which  is 
mere  habit  Here  again  it  rests  upon 
the  individual  largely  to  look  out  for  his 
own  safety.  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  safety,"  and  we  must  school 
ourselves  and  tiiose  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact  as  to  the  dangers  of  close 
proximity  to  moving  trains,  and  the  pre- 
cautions that  should  be  taken  by  every 
man  for  his  own  safety,  and  for  the  safety 
of  others  in  such  cases.  There  are  not 
words  enough  in  the  dictionary  to  form 
rules  enough  to  cover  every  possible 
combination  of  circumstances  that  might 
result  in  an  accident  to  a  man  from  a 
moving  traiOigaedj^A.yetJ\j)Ajffl  ttf  motion 
carries  with  it  the  possibilit^f  accident. 
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What  can  be  done  to  prevent  accidents 
while  working  between  cars,  (»upling  or 
uncoupling?  Of  the  16  accidents  on  the 
system,  six  occurred  while  worlcing  be- 
tween cars  and  six  while  opening  the 
knuckle.  Whether  the  former  were  being 
repaired  or  whether  the  men  were  working 
between  the  cars  in  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  the  trains  the  records  do  not  dis- 
close. The  Mohawk  division  had  one  f  a- 
-ialily  from  each  cause.  Only  recently  I 
saw  a  switchman  carelessly  attempt  to 
couple  a  switch  engine  to  a  passenger  car 
standing  on  a  curve  where  he  knew  there 
might  be  difficulty  in  making  the  coup- 
ling. The  first  effort  was  unsuccessful 
and  he  moved  the  engine  back  a  few  feet, 
adjusted  the  knuckles  and  made  a  second 
attempt,  and  just  as  the  cars  came  to- 
gether he  kicked  the  coupler  on  the  en- 
gine with  his  foot.  Again  the  coupling 
failed  to  make.  Fortunately  no  accident 
resulted.  He  then  dragged  the  car  out  on 
to  the  straight  track  by  the  chain.  The 
situation  was  such  that  no  one  coutd  have 
warned  him  before  the  act,  nor,  because 
of  the  spectators  present,  was  it  tact- 
ful to  warn  him  immediately  after  the 
act;  but  he  was  warned,  and  I  hope  will 
never  commit  the  offense  again,  but  he  is 
too  old  a  dog  to  learn  new  tricks  or  to 
break  himself  of  this  old  one. 

Of  the  18  men  who  were  kilted  on  the 
system  by  falling  from  standing  engines, 
five  were  on  the  Mohawk  divistiui.  What 
more  can  ve  say  to  men  who  work  on  or 
about  engines  as  to  the  necessity  for  care 
in  moving  around  on  them  while  standing 
or  moving?  Necessarily  the  quarters  are 
restricted  and  the  footing  is  at  best  inse- 
cure. We  might  not  wonder  if  the  acci- 
dent had  happened  by  men  falling  from 
the  engine  while  it  was  moving,  but  ap- 
parently we  can  do  no  more  than  quote 
the  Biblical  phrase:  "Let  him  that  think- 
eth  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall. " 

It  should  be  a  subject  of  grave  concern 
to  every  employee  on  the  Mohawk  di- 
vision to  realize  that  one-sixth  of  all  the 
fatalities  occurring  on  the  system  were 
right  here  between  Albany  and  Syracuse, 
and  he  should  highly  resolve  to  so  perfect 
himself  in  his  business,  and  to  so  conduct 
himself  with  respect  to  his  own  safety 
and  to  the  safety  of  his  fellow  em- 


ployees, that  this  record  shall  be  greatly 
improved. 

INJURIES 

When  we  come  to  study  the  injuries  we 
find  a  somewhat  different  situation.  Of 
the  17,484  injuries  on  the  system,  8,564, 
or  49  per  cent,  were  due  to  the  fault  of 
someone,  and  of  the  3,676  tm  the  Mohawk 
division,  1,449,  or  40  per  cent,  were  due  to 
the  fault  of  someone.  Neverttideas,  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  injuries  in  the  28  mtmHis 
occurred  on  the  Mohawk  divinon.  Are 
you  proud  of  that  record? 

Analyzing  the  causes  of  the  injuries  on 
the  system,  there  were  3,797  handling 
traffic  material;  2,621  using  tools  and 
jacks;  1,364  repairing  cars  or  engines; 
966  hit  by  missiles  of  some  kbid;  739  fall- 
ing; 359  in  (H>llisions;  274  working  be- 
tween cars  or  coupling  and  uncoupling 
something-  617  getting  on  or  off  cars 
moving  or  standing;  861  handling  rails  and 
ties;  488  struck  by  moving  cars  or  en- 
gines, obstructions,  etc.  These  are  the 
large  items;  the  table  will  give  you  greater 
details  and  a  list  of  other  causes;  1,966 
were  included  in  classification  88— not 
otherwise  specified.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  these  were  not  classified  in  some 
way.  It  is  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
total  and  about  which  we  should  know 
more  in  detail  as  to  the  cause. 

Of  the  3,676  injiuies  on  the  Mohawk 
division,  604  were  handling  traffic  mate- 
rial, 670  white  using  tools  and  jacks,  381 
hit  by  missiles,  principally  steel  from 
tools,  338  while  repairing  cars  or  en- 
gines, 118  by  falling,  66  in  collidona,  89 
working  between  cars,  coupling  or  un- 
coupling, 196  handling  rails  and  ties,  93 
getting  on  or  off  moving  or  standing 
cars.  Item  88  shows  478— not  otherwise 
specified— which  it  would  be  profitable  to 
know  more  about  Many  accidents  occur 
through  laziness,  through  taking  the  lazy 
way— the  diort  cut— forgetting  that  the 
short  cut  is  often  the  long  journey. 

There  is  not  one  cause  of  injury  given 
in  this  list  which  is  not  largely  due  to  a 
personal  fault  of  the  injured  man,  or  of 
someone  working  with  hitn  or  near  him. 
There  is  no  greater  panacea  than  eternal 
vigilance,  coupled  with  devotion  to  duty, 
and  a  pride  in  eirQr|tesdb^«a>©!tUsbment 
whichshould  actuate  every  loyal  em^oyee. 
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What  wee  the  best  methods?  One  of 
the  most  essential  and  fundammtal  is,  to 
fdaoe  in  the  hands  of  every  num,  at  least 
mmthly,  a  brief  statement  of  every  acci- 
dent that  has  happened,  omitting  names 
snd  places,  bat  describing  the  accident  and 
the  cause,  and  point  out  the  fault  frankly 
and  clearly.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad  Company  has  had  its 
safety  movemoit  under  way  since  191% 
and  I  have  here  10  bulletins  which  it 
has  published  which  contain  very  much 
of  very  great  value,  but  none  of  the  in- 
formation given  is  more  valuable  than 
the  classified  statement  of  accidents  that 
have  happened,  showing  what  ought  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  done;  but  we  are 
not  all  fond  of  reading,  and  we  do  not  all 
understand  what  we  read,  so  that  those 
of  us  who  are  ready  of  speedi  should  be 
caHed  uptm  to  talk  to  tiiose  who  are  will- 
ing to  listen  and  give  them  the  instruc- 
tions and  information  that  are  contained  in 
our  published  data;  then  tiiere  are  those 
who  can  neither  read  nor  patiently  listen, 
but  who  are  attracted  by  a  picture.  We 
have  seen  some  of  this,  and  while  we 
realize  that  they  are  photographs  of  mere 
actii^,  in  many  cases,  we  also  know  that 
they  are  true  to  life  and  convey  a  lesson 
if  we  are  willing  to  accept  it. 

When  Superintendent  Murray,  of  the 
Queen  &  Crescent  Railroad,  many  years 
ago  first  inaugurated  the  use  of  the 
stereoptiom  picture  to  educate  his  men  in 
the  use  oi  signals,  I  suggested  to  him 
that  it  would  be  profitable  to  put  on  the 
screen  some  pictures  showing  inaccurate 
s^nal  indicati(»>s  as  a  test  of  alertness  of 
lus  audience  to  detect  the  error.  What 
action  he  took  on  the  suggestion  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  believe  the  educational  value 
of  that  method  would  be  very  great  and 
would  be  useful  if  applied  to  the  safety 
proUem.  Throw  a  picture  on  the  screen 
at  snne  idtuatkm  and  ask  the  audience 
what  is  wn»g,  and  time  them  with  a 
stop-watch  to  see  how  long  it  will  take 
before  the  right  answer  is  obtained.  We 
become  so  hardened  and  accustomed  to 
the  things  we  see  every  day  that  we  do 
not  realize  the  element  of  danger  and 
eonsequoitly  do  nothing  to  improve  the 
ritnation. 

In  me  of  the  bulletins  of  the  D.,  L. 


&  W.  Company,  an  accident  is  recorded 
of  a  switchman  who*  while  working 
around  an  ash  {dl^  fell  into  the  pit  and 
was  drowned.   I  believe  we  would  not  be 

justified,  on  account  of  this  accident^  in 
placing  life  preservers  around  our  ash  pits 
or  converting  our  gondola  cars  into  life 
boats.  I  use  this  illustration  to  impress 
upon  you  that  in  oiu:  committee  work,  not 
only  here,  but  as  individuals,  we  have  been 
devoting  too  large  a  proportion  of  our 
time  to  looking  out  for  and  to  repenting 
conditions  and  practices  that  are  respon- 
sible for  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
actual  accidents,  either  injuries  or  fatali- 
ties. We  are  warranted  in  being  guided 
by  the  theory  of  possibilities,  whether  we 
fully  understand  it  or  not,  and  we  should 
be  more  alert  to  discover  acts  on  the 
part  of  individuals  that  have  been  causing 
the  large  number  of  accidents  as  given  in 
this  statement,  and  active  in  our  efforts 
to  acquaint  our  fellow  employees  with  the 
causes  which  are  most  likely  to  kill  or  in- 
jure them,  and  to  warn  them  against  a 
bad  practice. 

I  know  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  do  to  speak  to 
other  men  about  things  which  you  think 
are  unsafe.  I  know  men  are  actuated  by 
a  feeling  of  resentment  at  your  warning. 
I  think  the  fact  that  you  are  a  member 
of  the  safety  conunittee  gives  you  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  authority  that  the  men 
ought  to  respect.  We  owe  it  fo  him,  to 
his  fellow  employees,  and  possibly  to  our- 
selves. If  he  does  not  heed  tiie  first 
warning  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore he  changes  his  habits  or  place  of  oc- 
cupatirai.  In  our  department,  I  have 
taken  this  attitude  toward  a  man  who 
is  at  fault  for  accidents.  I  have  asked 
him  to  explain  why  he  should  take 
chances.  In  other  words,  I  have  tried 
to  lay  the  responsibility  on  his  own  door- 
mat and  have  him  father  the  child.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  men  are  beginning  to  feel 
for  their  own  saf e^  greater  regard  tium 
is  realized. 

Of  course,  the  rmlroad  company  might 
set  a  watch  for  the  fellow  who  indulges 
in  willful  bad  practices,  but  he  is  seen 
ordinarily  by  some  employee,  and  a  word 
from  one  of  them  to  him,  calling  atten- 
tion to  his  acts,  would  perhaps  do  more 
good  than  all  the  discipline  a  railroad  offi- 
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cer  might  apply.  Even  thou^  you  re- 
ceive some  remark  of  resentment,  you  can 
feel  satisfied  that  you  have  made  him 
realize  what  he  was  doing,  and  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  your 
part  In  our  department  we  get  out  a 
monthly  bulletin  of  accidents  which  is 
prepared  as  near  the  close  of  the  month 
as  possible,  from  the  reports  that  were 
sent  in,  and  make  our  own  analysis  of 
these  as  to  causes  and  responsibility,  and  a 
sample  of  it  is  attached,  and  a  copy  is  sent 
to  each  supervisor  and  foreman.  You 
will  note  that  the  report  is  classified,  first 
as  to  the  occupation,  such  as  foremen, 
laborers,  bridgemen,  masons,  etc  It  is 
next  classified  by  responsibility,  and  as  to 
whether  the  accidents  are  minor,  serious 
or  fatal.  They  are  next  classified  by 
causes,  and  as  to  whether  they  are  minor, 
serious  or  fatal. 

No  names  are  given,  nor  places,  nor 
dates,  so  that  the  information  can  be 
spread  broadly  to  good  advantage.  It 
will  be  entirely  possible  tm  other  depart- 
ments to  do  the  same  thing,  and  I  believe 
the  time  employed  in  so  doing  would  be 
well  spent 

To  recapitulate:  Then  let  us  educate 
the  ignorant,  stimulate  the  lazy,  warn  the 
thoughtless,  discipline  the  willful  and 
careless,  and  dismiss  from  the  service 
those  who  are  flajprantiy  incompetent. 
Advertise  frequently  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  in  as  many  ways  as  possible,  the 
causes  which  are  responsible  for  the 
greatest  number  of  accidents,  and  be 
eternally  vigilant  for  our  own  safety  and 
the  safety  of  others. 

(Published  by  request  of  Bro.  J.  S. 
McGibben,  Div.  492.) 


From  Comiidttee  on  IwlHstrial  RelatioMS 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  Relations,  Dec.  12, 
sent  the  following  letter  to  each  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Americanization  Committee,  re- 
cently organized  in  New  York  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor.  Mr.  Walsh 
is  in  Washington  to  attend  the  first  formal 
meeting  of  the  Committee. 

Those  to  whom  letters  were  sent  are 
^Vank  Trumbull,  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 


tive Committee,  who  is  also  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railway;  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor, 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Percy  R. 
Pyne  II,  Felix  M.  Warburg,  Wm.  Fel- 
lowes  Morgan,  and  Miss  Frances  A. 
Kellor,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Edward  T. 
Stotesbury,  of  Philadelphia;  William 
Sproule,  of  San  Francisco,  President  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company; 
and  Peter  Roberts,  Secretaiy  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A 
The  letter  follows: 

Deab  Sir:  As  an  i^ency  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  int««Bts  of  wage- 
earners,  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Re- 
lations has  noted  with  interest  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Americanization  Com- 
mittee, and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  I 
desire  to  express  its  satisfaction  that 
through  your  organization  attention  is 
being  directed  to  the  needs  of  newly 
arrived  immigrants. 

Many  lai^  industries  on  which  the 
economic  life  of  our  country  is  based '  are 
now  manned  almost  entirely  by  immigrant 
workmen,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  recotd 
of  industrial  injustice  and  of  exploitation 
of  the  workers  is  the  record  of  industrial 
exploitation  of  the  inunigrants. 

This  Committee  springs  from  organized 
labor  and  bases  its  existence  on  the  labor 
movement  It  is  pledged  to  aid  in  tlie 
task  of  democratizing  industry  by  carry- 
ing American  standards  as  to  the  relation 
of  free  men  one  to  another  into  the  work 
shop,  the  railroads,  the  construction  camp, 
the  store,  and  the  mine.  Your  organiza- 
tion can  cooperate  in  this  endeavor,  and 
indeed  must  do  so  if  you  are  to  succeed 
in  that  Americanization  which  the  name 
of  your  society  demands. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  this  Committee 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
course  which  must  undoubtedly  be  con- 
sidered the  first  step  needful  in  the 
accomplishment  of  your  purposes.  This 
is  to  use  every  agency  of  publicify  and 
persuasion  at  your  command  in  a  cam- 
paign, first  to  impress  upon  newly  ar^ 
rived  immigrants  the  advantages  of  at 
once  joining  existing  labor  unions,  inr, 
where  unions  do  not  exist  ipf* 
unions  of  their  own  and  affiliating  with 
the  national  organizations;  and,  second, 
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to  bdp  to  remove  existii^  obstacles  to 
wganizatkn  in  our  grea^t  basic  industries 
and  all  otibms,  by  insisting  upon  the 
maintenance  of  tree  speech,  free  press 
and  the  right  of  assembly,  and  by  using 
your  great  influence  in  every  way  to  en- 
courage the  unionization  of  the  immi- 
grant workers. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  great 
value  of  the  labor  union  as  an  American- 
ixing  inflookee.  Leading  ecMiomists  and 
sodokigists  have  done  tiiat  so  often  that 
the  socoees  of  the  uni<ms  as  agencies  of 
Americanization  is  an  accepted  fact  No 
other  agency  can  compare  with  them 
in  instilling  into  immigrants  the  spirit 
of  America  and  developing  in  them  the 
oqncify  for  self-government 

The  supOTior  vahw  of  the  American 
trade  union  as  an  Americanizing  agency 
is  eloqaentJy  stated  in  testimony  s^ven 
before  the  United  States  Conunission 
on  Industrial  Relations,  by  Francis  S. 
Peabody,  of  Chicago,  an  operator  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields  of  the  Middle  West 
vfao  operates  an  a  very  large  scale.  Note 
the  fdlowing  excerpt  from  his  testi- 
moiqr: 

"They  (the  miners)  are  no  longer 
beasts,  as  many  of  those  miners  were, 
but  they  are  becoming  intelligent  ar- 
gumentative, distinct  human  beings. 

Q.  Has  not  that  been  brought  about 
largely  throu^  the  increased  leisure  that 
affords  them  opportunity  for  cultivatii^ 
tlieir  minds? 

A.  I  think  that  is  very  largely  so. 

Q.  The  development  of  titoir  work  in 
the  mii<m8? 

A.  Yes.  These  debating  societies,  and 
the  unions  are  debating  societies. 

Q.  I  judge  from  what  you  said  about 
the  improvement  of  the  nuners,  do  you 
ascribe  any  of  that  to  the  existence  of 
the  <w:gBnization  and  the  existence  of 
tile  agreemait  that  the  organization  has 
brougiit  about?  Have  their  moral  stand- 
ards improved,  and  their  living  stand- 
ards improved? 

A.  I  think  it  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  improvement  their  officers,  and 
talks  and  teachings  of  their  officers,  the 
fact  that  they  were  getting  better  wages, 
everything  has  added  to  that  I  have 
been  in  unorganized,  non-union  villages 


where  tiie  standard  seems  to  be  lower 
than  the  same  class  of  men  that  I  find 
in  our  districts^  union  districts. " 

It  will  be  of  interest  and  gratification 
to  you  to  know  that  Mr.  Peabody  is  here 
testifying  to  the  magnificent  work  done 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, long  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John 
Mitchell,  one  of  your  board  of  directors. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  un- 
American  and  dangerous  subserviency, 
amounting  to  seif  dom.  that  exists  in  im- 
migrant industrial  populations  employed 
by  the  great  corporations  that  deny  their 
employees  the  right  to  organize.  As  an 
Americanization  Committee  you  will  of 
course  agree  that  no  amount  of  welfare 
work,  by  which  favors  are  handed  down 
from  above,  can  remove  the  m«iace  to 
American  institutitms  that  lies  in  indus- 
trial populations  that  are  economically 
subservient  and  that  must  depend  for 
their  well-being  upon  the  generous  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power  by  a  superior 
class. 

I  have  noted  that  your  Committee  has 
not  hesitated  to  encourage  the  work  of 
educating  immigrants  as  carried  on  in 
Detroit  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  employers,  and  that  you  are  giving 
wide  distribution  to  literature  setting 
forth  the  Detroit  plan,  under  which  large 
employers  have  in  some  cases  threatened 
their  men  with  discharge  for  failure  to 
attend  night  schools,  thus  using  the  con- 
trol of  the  opportunity  to  work  to  control 
the  movements  of  their  employees  after 
tiiey  leave  the  shop.  Without  here  com- 
menting upon  this  appalling  evidence  of 
the  extent  to  which  arbitrary  power  lies 
with  the  employer,  in  utter  contraven- 
tion of  American  principles,  I  wish  to 
cite  your  use  of  this  agency  for  reaching 
the  immigrant  merely  to  point  out  that  it 
establishes  a  precedent  for  the  use  by  you 
of  that  other  far  more  valuable  agency— 
the  American  labor  union. 

No  other  America  institution  so  em- 
bodies the  soul  of  America,  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  By  a  ringing  endorsement  of 
the  labor  union  as  the  best  Americaniz- 
ing agency  available,  your  Committee 
can  mitigate  the  unfortunate  impressiof^ 
that  has  been  created  by  your  use  of  a^d 
tacit  acquiescence  in  the  Detroit  plan— a 
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plan  based  on  an  industrial  regime  that 
is  obnoxious  to  free  Americans. 

t  accordingly  request  on  beh^f  of  this 
Oommittee,  that  at  your*next  meeting, 
^ch  I  lewn  from  the  jveaa  i«  to  be  held 
in  comiection  with  a  tinner  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury  in  Philadel- 
phia early  in  January,  your  Board  of 
Directors  adopt  resolutions  providing  for 
the  inclusion  in  eUI  literature  and  posters 
published  by  you  of  a  strong  appeal  to 
liie  immigrant  to  join  or  form  labor 
unions,  and  you  pledge  yourselves  to  aid 
in  removing  obstadea  to  such  organiza- 
tion and  to  encourage  and  foster  it  by 
every  means  at  your  disposal. 

This  Committee  will  appreciate  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  receipt  of  this 
conununication  and  an  assurance  that  the 
matter  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
your  Board  of  Directors  at  its  next  meet- 
ing. Yours  respectfully, 

Frank  P.  Walsh.  Chairman. 

Appeal  of  American  Federation  of  Labor 

The  plight  in  which  the  hatters  of  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  find  themselves  arouses  the 
concern  and  liiesympathyofall  the  workers 
as  well  as  of  all  liberty-loving  citizens  of 
America.  The  Danbury  hatters  have 
performed  a  service  of  historic  impor- 
tance in  the  struggle  for  industrial 
freedom. 

Efforts  of  employers  in  America  to 
keep  their  workers  in  subjection  have 
been  particularly  heartless  and  unrelent- 
ing. They  have  used  all  their  power 
and  influence,  economic,  political,  and 
particularly  the  courts.  The  legal  theory 
that  has  enabled  the  employers  through 
the  courts  to  restrict  the  industrial  free- 
dom of  their  employees  was  based  upon 
a  concept  that  labor  power  was  a  com- 
modity and  that  employers  possessed 
rights  derived  from  a  kind  of  ownership 
of  the  labor  power  of  their  employees 
and  'Vested  rights"  derived  from  the 
right  to  do  business.  This  principle  was 
the  basis  for  flagrant  abuse  of  the  in- 
junctive writ  and  for  interpretation  of 
antitrust  law  to  apply  to  voluntary 
organizations  of  workers  associated  for 
the  establishment  of  better  conditions  of 
work  and  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
personal  rights  and  freedom. 


When  this  abuse  of  the  injunctive 
proces*  and  perversions  of  trust  laws 
became  so  frequent  and  so  dangerous  as 
to  menace  the  very  existence  of  wgan- 
izatiotts  of  workers,  the  organized  labor 
iftorement  sought  for  cases  pending  in 
the  courts  that  could  be  used  as  test 
cases  to  establish  clearly  throu^  a  de- 
cision from  the  highest  court  of  the  land 
whether  there  was  judicial  sanction  for 
this  principle  which  classified  labor 
power  as  a  commodity  and  which  had 
been  used  to  restrict  efforts  of  workers 
to  better  condititms  of  life  and  work. 

Organized  labor  could  not,  of  course, 
begin  to  institute  such  cases.  We  had 
to  wait  until  the  cases  were  brought 
against  our  movement  and  select  those 
which  presented  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples involved. 

Two  cases  were  found  illustrative  of 
most  flagrant  injustice.  They  were  the 
ctmtempt  cases  against  Messrs.  Gonqiersp 
Mitchell  and  Morrison,  and  the  suit  that 
the  so-called  "Anti-Boycott  AssociaticHi" 
through  D.  E.  Loewe  &  Company  brought 
against  the  hatters  of  Danbury,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
law. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  case  be- 
fore the  courts  the 'United  Hatters  of 
North  America  bwe  all  tiie  legal  expenses 
involved.  Then  the  membership  of  the 
entire  oi^anization  throughout  the 
country  was  involved  In  a  great  strike 
in  which  every  available  dollar  of  the 
o^anization  was  expended,  and  ex- 
pended with  victory  resulting.  It  was 
during  the  time  whesi  the  United  Hatters 
of  North  America  was  in  financial  em- 
barrassment that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  was  appealed  t<^  and  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  then  assumed  the  financial 
obligation  of  meeting  every  expense  of 
the  case  before  the  courts,  invtdving  the 
amount  of  $98,766.02. 

Twice  the  case  was  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States:  In  1906,  on 
a  writ  of  certiorari,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  Secti<ms  1,  3  and  7  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  were  applicable 
to  the  case  and  to  all  organizations  of 
wage-earners  organized  not  for  profit, 
but  for  the  securement  of  higher  wages, 
a  shorter  workday  and  better  working 
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onditiau^  that  is  for  human  welfare; 
and  again,  when  the  case  came  before  the 
coort  upon  the  appeal  from  the  decision 
cS  tile  Federal  District  Court,  on  January 
5, 1916,  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  rendered  a  final  de- 
cision upon  this  case  wliich  had  been 
pending  in  the  federal  courts  for  more 
tbsn  eleven  years. 

That  decision  reaffirmed  the  legal 
fiction  that  human  beings,  wage-earner^ 
could  be  legally  dasdfied  in  the  same 
category  with  commodities,  control  wer 
which  was  to  be  regulated  by  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  Under  this  de- 
dsion,  tlie  Sherman  Antitrust  law,  which 
was  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
citizais  of  the  United  States,  could  l>e 
utilized  as  an  instrumratali^  for  de- 
privmg  them  of  their  rights  as  free  men 
aod  women  and  tat  denying  them  control 
over  their  own  labor  power,  a  control 
inseparable  from  their  personalities  and 
from  their  living  bodies.  Should  such  a 
decision  prevail,  they  could  not  maintain 
their  freedom  as  workers  or  as  citizens. 

However,  in  the  course  of  liiis  case, 
legal  opittitMis  were  given  which  es- 
tabHsbed  dearly  the  judiciid  attitude 
toward  organizations  of  vorken  and  the 
legal  rights  of  workers.  These  decisions 
established  the  basis  necessary  for  de- 
manding and  securing  remedial  legisla- 
tion, wliich  should  remove  human  beings 
from  the  purview  of  trust  laws  and  for 
dianges  in  izyunction  procedure,  so  as  to 
inmie  to  the  workers  their  ri^ts  as  firee 
men  and  women  and  to  differentiate 
dearly  betwem  human  ri^ts  and  ri^ts 
derived  from  the  ownership  of  property. 

Before  the  final  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  handed  down  in 
the  hatters'  case,  there  was  enacted  into 
law  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act,  which  declare— 

That  the  labor  power  of  a  human  beingis 
natB  connmodilgr  or  artide  of  eoaaaerce. 

In  addttitm  to  declaring  f onndly  the 
dUFeratee  between  labor  power  and 
articles  and  commodities  to  which  trust 
laws  propoHy  apply,  the  Clayton  Act 
Umits  and  regulates  the  uses  of  injunc- 
tkms  and  forbids  their  use  for  purposes 
against  which  the  workers  had  so  long 
and  so  justly   complained.    Thus  the 


iiatters'  case  has  been  rf  incalculable 
service  to  all  of  the  wage-eamers  of  the 
country,  establishing  tlieir  rights  and 
securing  opportunities  necessary  for 
their  protection  and  the  continued  better- 
ment of  industrial  relations. 

But  as  a  result  of  the  last  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  many  of  the 
hattersof  Danbury,  Conn.,  findtiiefnselves 
in  dire  distress,  for,  in  addition  to  decid- 
ing the  principle  against  which  they  con- 
tended, the  court  also  reaffirmed  the 
award  of  damages  against  them.  The 
award  was  for  threefold  damages  and 
interest  accruing  on  that  amount  and 
costs,  amounting  in  all  to  something  over 
$300,000. 

During  the  early  iiistory  of  the  case, 
the  bank  deposits  and  the  homes  of  these 
members  of  the  Danbury  Hatters'  Uni<m 
were  attached  to  insure  payment  of  any 
award  that  the  court  might  fix.  During 
the  more  than  11  years  that  the  case  had 
been  pending,  some  of  the  members  of 
this  union  have  died.  The  survivors  were 
always  and  are  now  under  the  biu-den  of 
imminent  loss  of  their  little  savings  and 
their  homes,  and  suffered  in  mind  and  in 
body,  and  so  have  their  dear  ones  and 
thoae  dep<»ident  uptm  them. 

It  must  be  understood  also  that  the  suit 
was  brought  against  members  of  the 
Hatters'  Union  who  had  reached  ripe  old 
ages,  ages  ranging  from  60  to  80  years. 
They  were  selected  by  Loewe  simply  be- 
cause they  had  some  little  savings,  some 
ownership  in  their  modest  hom^  Be- 
cause of  their  ages  and  enforced  indigent 
omdition,  made  indigent  by  the  attach- 
ment, every  device  was  planned  that  their 
ccmdition  might  be  relieved. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  information 
tliat  the  framers  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  did  not  intend  that  law  to  apply 
to  the  normal  activities  of  wage-workers. 
This  fact  augmented  the  injustice  of  the 
decinon  agiunst  tlie  Danbury  hatters  and 
the  award  of  threefold  damages  and  in- 
ter^t  tiiere<Hi.  The  Danbury  hatters 
were  the  innocent  victims  of  the  Govern- 
ment, due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  had  not  been 
able  to  write  plainly  into  law  its  inten- 
tions, or  to  tiie  fact  that  the  judiciary 
had  mi8interpreted:)i|hftcilf^m^jA33ll^ 
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Congress.  Wheliier  the  fault  lay  with 
Congress,  or  with  the  judiciary,  the  con- 
sequences of  the  fault  ou^t  not  to  fall 
upon  the  Danbury  hatters.  The  conten- 
tions of  organized  labor  m  this  matter 
were  manifestly  strengthened  by  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  in  enacting  \he  labor 
sections  of  the  Clayton  Act  Therefore, 
the  hatters  presented  to  Congress  a  peti- 
tion asking  for  a  sp^ial  appropriatirai 
for  the  payment  of  this  award  that  there- 
by the  Government  should  assume  the 
consequences  of  the  mistake,  made  either 
by  Congress  or  by  the  judiciary. 

The  representatives  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  of  the  hatters'organizatfon,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Danbury  Hatters'  Union,  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Appropriation 
Committee  in  behalf  of  this  petitiwi. 
However,  the  committee  failed  to  report 
the  appropnation  to  the  House. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
realizing  the  awful  plight  in  which  these 
aged  Danbury  hatters  were  thus  placed, 
reported  these  matters  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Convention.  The  convention  author- 
ized and  instructed  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil to  send  out  a  notice  and  an  appeal— 
which  is  hereby  made— to  all  international 
and  national  unions,  to  all  local  unions, 
and  to  state,  coimty  and  city  central 
bodies,  urging  all  members  of  organized 
labor  to  contribute  their  earnings  for  the 
second  hour  of  any  shift  worked  on 
Thursday,  January  27,  1916,  to  the  relief 
of  their  fellow-workers— the  ^ed  Dan- 
bury hatters.  That  date  was  selected  as 
particularly  appropriate,  because  it  is  the 
birtiiday  of  the  presidoit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  who  has  given 
a  lifetime  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
labor  and  humanity. 

The  Danbury  hatters  did  not  falter  in 
tiiat  which  they  did  for  the  benefit  of  all 
organized  labor  and  for  all  the  workers 
of  the  country.  They  did  their  duty; 
tliey  made  the  trat,  and  upon  them  has 
fallen  the  consequences  of  the  injustice  of 
the  tiien  existing  conditions.  AH  other 
workers  participate  in  the  benefits  which 
have  grown  out  of  their  struggle,  and  it  is 
but  just  that  they  should  also  help  to 
relieve  the  victims.  If  the  Danbury  hat- 
ters or  the  hatters'  organization  were 
left  to  bear   the  full  weight    of  the 


burden,  it  will  mean  to  them  great 
suffering  and  great  hardship.  Every 
member  of  organized  labor  is  or^d  to 
do  his  duty  in  this  matter  and  to  bear 
his  share  in  the  common  struggle  to  es- 
tablish industrial  justice. 

Members  of  local  unions  should  pay 
their  contributions  to  their  local  secre- 
taries, who  should  send  the  sum  total 
collected  to  the  Secretary  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  who  will  receipt  for  the  same  and 
promptly  forward  it  to  Mr.  Martin  Law- 
l«r.  Secretary,  United  Hatters  of  North 
America,  who  will  use  the  money  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  relieving  the 
hatters  who  were  made  the  victims  of 
the  greed  and  rapacity  of  the  so-called 
"Anti-Boycott  Association"  and  Loew^ 
the  Danbury  hat  manufacturer.  Mr 
Lawlor  will  publish  a  complete  list  of 
all  contributions  received  and  the  pay- 
ments made  and  to  whom  paid. 

In  order  to  perform  our  whole  duty  and 
to  manifest  our  entire  appreciation  and 
sympathy  with  the  hatters  of  Danbury 
in  their  plight,  it  is  particularly  fitting 
that  special  meetings  of  central  bodies 
and  local  unions  should  be  held  before, 
upon  or  approximately  near  to  January 
27,  1916,  that  local  unions  and  centaral 
bodies  impress  upon  the  members  of  or- 
ganized labor  their  duty  to— 

Contribute  the  wages  of  an  hour's  la- 
bor, the  second  hour  of  the  w^kday  or 
shift  of  January  27.  1916. 

That  the  contribution  of  that  hour's 
wages  be  made  promptiy  and  that  the 
same  be  transmitted  to  Frank  Morrism, 
Secretary  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  Ouray 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Meetings  for  the  purposes  indicated 
might  be  held  with  fitting  exercises  to 
help  bind  the  organized  toilers  of  America 
more  closely  together  with  bonds  of  fra-  - 
temity,  sympathy  and  mutual  helpfulness, 
and  a  greater  determination  to  struggle 
unitedly  on  for  the  dawn  of  a  bettra-  day 
among  the  toilers  of  America. 

Men  and  women  of  labor,  give  an  hour 
—an  hour  of  your  labor— in  a  most  right- 
eous cause.       Fraternally  yours, 

Sam'l  GoMPERS,  President 
Attest:   Frank  Morrison,  Secretary. 

Executive  Council,  American  Federa^ 
tionof  Labor.  Digitized  byCiOOQle 
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Tbe  New  Year— I9U 

Doubtless  the  greater  number  of  our 
members  will  watch  the  old  year  out,  say 
"Goodby,  old  year,"  and  welcome  the 
new,  botnng  it  may  bring  with  it  lasting 
health,  wealth  and  happiness;  and  while 
some  will,  no  doubt,  revert  to  1916  with  re- 
gret because  of  circumstances  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  or  at  some  lost  oppor- 
tunity, or  duty  unperformed,  yet  the  great 
majority  will  welcome  the  new  year  with 
a  feeling  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  more  prolific  of  good,  at 
least  to  those  who  work,  than  the  year 
just  dosed,  with  its  lack  of  (^portunity 
for  thousands  of  willing  hands,  with 
nothing  to  set  them  to— a  reHex  of  the 
dire  results  of  foreign  wars  changing  the 
current  of  commerce.  And  though  the 
cause  of  the  war  .should  be  indicated 
with  $  marks,  money  is  always  a  coward, 
and,  running  to  cover  here  in  our  country 
of  peace  and  ploity,  diminished  the  cir- 


culating medium  of  business  until  tbe 
great  majority  of  business  men  were 
pinched,  or  h^tating,  and  so  thousands 
of  men  who  want  labor  are  waiting  for 
a  return  of  confidence— the  thing  needed 
here  with  our  peace  and  plenty— to  make 
business  move,  and  with  it  work  for  all. 

There  is  an  unhealthy  stock  j(d>btng 
movement  that  may  look  like  a  return 
of  prosperous  times,  but  it  is  a  series 
of  speculations  upoa  the  necessities  of 
the  European  8truKl&  Fortunes  have 
been  made,  and  in  the  end  fortunes  will 
be  lost  in  the  same  process,  and  in 
the  meantime  laboring  men  will  be 
contributing  in  diverse  ways  to  in- 
creased a>st  of  government  in  its  variotut 
special  taxes,  which  the  consumers  always 
pay  in  the  end;  and  in  the  cost  of  living 
it  touches  their  heat,  and  their  li^t,  their 
food,  their  clothes,  and  even  their  over- 
clothes,  if  they  are  made  of  Mm  cloth— 
the  fixed  blue  being  a  German  dye,  and 
its  scarcity  will  compel  the  makers  to 
advance  the  price;  and  you  who  wear 
them  must  pay  the  additional  cost,  as  the 
consumers  do  in  all  things.  The  maker 
of  a  commoditgr  adds  a  fixed  profit  above 
the  cost,  and  whoever  buys  and  sells  does 
the  same  thing,  and  the  consumer  pays 
the  bill.  The  only  class  that  cannot  do 
this  is  the  laborer  who  makes  the  com- 
modity. As  an  individual  it  is  useless  for 
him  to  add  additional  cost  of  his  keep;  he 
must  syndicate  that  proposition  and  put 
it  in  a  concrete  form  so  he  can  have  it 
presented  in  the  aggregate,  and  there 
must  be  little,  if  any,  of  the  laborers  left 
out  of  the  syndicate,  or  that  littie  will 
interfere  materially  with  your  negotia- 
tions for  an  increase  in  wage  to  offset 
the  increased  cost  in  maintaining  your- 
self, while  you  are  rendering  service  for 
the  man  or  firm  who  always  adds  every- 
thing to  cost  and  does  not  forget  the  fact 
that  overhead  charges  involve  large 
salaries  for  management,  aside  from  capi- 
tal invested,  and  if  organized  labor  ex- 
pects to  keep  pace  with  increased  cost  of 
living,  the  organizations  must  get  as  near 
as  possible  to  covering  the  field  of  supply 
of  labor  and,  imiting  their  interests,  be  in 
a  condition  to  ask  for  wages  commensu- 
rate with  increased  cost  o£-Uving,  and  a 
just  compensatioii>|iDr«eimc0Q^^«£ 
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The  need  for  every  locomotive  engineer 
becoming,  and  remaining,  a  member  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  ou^t  to  be  obvious  to 
every  locmnotive  engineer.  Impotent  as 
individuals,  collectively  we  may  ask  a 
just  compensation  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living  added,  just  as  commercial 
factors  do,  and  among  our  resolves  for 
1916  we  will  do  well  to  resolve  that  the 
interests  of  all  engineers  are  common, 
and  to  get  in  line  and  stay  there,  so  that 
all  members  may  get  that  which  justice 
dranands  for  tbeir  calling  something  that 
cannot  be  obtained  without  organization. 

Members  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  are  as 
loyal  to  country  as  any  other  class,  and 
as  ready  and  willing  to  contribute  to 
added  cost  of  conducting  the  Govern- 
ment, and  are  actuated  by  as  high  no- 
tions of  patriotism,  but  they  do  not  want 
to  stand  an  mifair  share  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  and  not  being  in  a  posi- 
tion to  individually  mark  up  what  they 
have  to  sell  to  meet  increased  cost,  we 
want  to  see  the  unit  of  interest  principle, 
our  only  means  of  meeting  the  needs; 
recognized  by  all  factors.  Organize,  and 
loyally  support  eff<H^  to  secure  commoo 
justice;  and  if  we  do  this  we  will  have 
performed  our  duty  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  year  1916  prolific  of  good  to  our 
common  cause  as  locomotive  ei^ineers. 


Chief  Boiler  Inspector's  Report 

The  Chief  Inspector  of  Locomotive 
B<dler8  is  adding  a  copy  of  his  annual 
report  ftn:  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 
1916,  to  each  local  ra-ganizatiwi  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  and  B.  of  L.  F.  &  G. 

The  report  gives  evidence  of  further 
beneficent  results  of  the  Boiler  Inspec- 
tion Law  and  its  efficient  administration, 
blowing  that  the  number  of  men  killed 
1^  defective  boilers  and  locomotive  equip- 
ment has  decreased  from  91  in  1912  to  13 
in  1916.  It  is  sure  to  create  a  feeling  of 
8atisfacti<m  and  gratification  in  tiie 
breast  of  every  member,  and  is  worthy 
of  a  careful  reading. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  are  available 
and  can  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Legislative  and  Information  Bureau,  101 
B  Street  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
upon  request. 


Boolu  Received 

'Xocomotive  Engine  Running  and  Man- 
agement," by  Angus  Sinclair,  D.  E. 
Twenfy-third  edition,  re-written.  How 
to  manage  locomotives  in  running  differ- 
ent kinds  of  trains  with  economy;  gives 
plain  description  of  valve  gears,  injectors, 
brakes,  lubricators,  and  other  locomotive 
attachments,  and  a  complete  catechism 
on  the  Mallet  Compound  Locomotive.  It 
is  a  standard  work,  and  the  author  is  a 
practical  locomotive  engineer,  editor  Lo- 
comotive Engineerijtg^  and  a  member  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  Published  by  John  Wiley 
&  Sons,  New  York.   Price,'  $2.00. 

'rrhe  Model  T  Ford  AutomobOe,"  by 
Victor  W.  Page.  Written  specially  for 
Ford  drivers  and  owners,  in  which  the 
construction  is  fully  treated,  and  operat- 
ing principles  made  clear.  Price,  $1.00; 
also  "The  Modem  Gasoline  Automobile," 
by  the  same  author.  Price,  $2.50.  The 
Norman  W.  Hurley  Publidiing  Ck>.,  19 
Nassau  street,  New  York. 


UNICS 

The  Southeastern  Union  Meeting  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  next  regular  meet- 
ing in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1916,  and  we 
want  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to 
know  of  it  and  begin  to  plan  to  attend. 
We  are  going  to  make  an  especial  effort  to 
have  this  the  best  meeting  that  we  have 
ever  held.  Richmond  is  the  historic  city 
of  the  Old  Soutii,  as  it  is  so  often  called, 
and  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  most 
attractive  ptntitm  of  the  United  States. 

Cconmittees  are  already  at  work  uprai 
the  preliminary  plans  for  the  meeting 
and  will  shortly  annoimce  the  exact  date. 
It  might  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
have  attended  our  meetings  in  the  past 
to  know  that  our  dates,  as  well  as  the 
other  details,  are  given  especial  atten- 
tion. It  will  be  sdected  -vrhai  there  is 
as  littie  conflict  with  other  events  as 
possible,  and  when  the  weather  is  ideal. 
We  want  it  to  be  a  joyous  trip  to  every- 
one that  comes.  The  city  has  been  se- 
lected after  careful  canvass  of  the  various 
Southern  cities  and  we  think  it  the  best 
place  for  the  meeting;  wiple  hotelf^ 
halls,  a  strong  ei^giMi«y>Mi6k@AQ£iii 
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the  Brotherhood  and  the  Auxiliary.  It 
is  time  now  to  begin  planning  to  be  there. 
T.  J.  HoskiNS, 
Chairman  Southeastern  Association. 


Division  807,  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  highly 
gratified  to  announce  tiie  selection  of 
Bro.  G.  G.  Bickford  for  trainmaster,  Vir- 
ginia Railroad,  first  and  second  divisions; 
promotion  effective  October  1. 

Brother  Bickford  was  made  an  engi- 
neer on  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  and 
came  to  us  nine  years  ago  from  the  Sea- 
board Air  Lme.  We  are  pleased  with  the 
selection,  and  Brother  Bickford  will  have 
the  undivided  support  of  the  men  in  the 
ranks.  Fraternally  yours, 

L.  B.  Murray,  Div.  807. 


Dalhart,  Texas,  Div.  5&Z  is  taking 
a  great  deal  of  pride  in  announcing  the 
fact  that  Bro.  V.  J.  Hawkins,  oiu*  late 
Secretary-Treasurer,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of  air  brake  instructor 
for  the  second  and  third  <&itricts,  in 
charge  of  air  brake  car  No.  1801. 

Brother  Hawkins  has  grown  up  in  the 
employ  of  the  Rock  .Island  road,  having 
been  promoted  on  this  territory,  and  has 
been  a  very  successful  engineer  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  is  a  comparatively 
young  man,  and  we  predict  bettor  things 
in  store  for  him,  and  commend  the  Rock 
Island  road  for  their  foresight  in  picking 
men  like  Brother  Hawkins  for  the  official 
staff.  Yoiu^  fraternally, 

H.  V.  PAYNE,Div.  592,  Acting  Sec. -Treas. 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  have  just 
learned  of  the  appointmoit,  effective  Dec. 
U  191^  of  Bra  John  A  HcFerran,  mem- 
ber of  Div.  Na  166,88  master  mechanic 
(rf  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  with  headquarters 
at  Covington,  Ky.  The  writer  has  known 
Brother  McFerran  personally  for  about 
20  years.  He  ran  an  engine  on  the  south 
and  north  division  of  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R. 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  always 
cMisidered  one  of  the  best  engineers  on 
the  system.  Heiaastaundi  member  of 
the  B.  of  L.  £.,  holding  his  membership 
with  Viv.  156,  at  BirmingMmt  Ala.  He 
has  served  his  Division  as  local  chairman, 
and  was  placed  on  many  important  com- 
mittees. E^^t  or  10  years  Brother 


McFerran  was  appointed  traveling  engi- 
neer or  road  foreman  of  engines,  which 
position  he  has  held  since,  and  in  which 
capacity  he  has  gained  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  engineers  of  the  entire 
system.  We  regret  very  much  to  lose 
him  as  traveling  en^eer,  but  feel  that 
this  promotion  has  been  justly  bestowed. 
To  the  Brothers  running  out  of  Coving- 
ton we  will  say  that  our  loss  is  your  gain, 
and  if  you  will  do  your  part  he  will  do 
his.       A.  B.  Falkner,  Sec.  Div.  473. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  appreciation 
we  append  the  following.  —Editor. 

The  members  of  Div.  164  wen  more 
than  pleased  to  learn  of  the  promotion  of 
Bro.  J.  A.  McFerran  to  the  position  of 
master  mechanic  of  the  L.  &  N.  at  Cov- 
ington, Ky.  Brother  McFerran  has  been 
traveling  engineer  of  the  L,  &  N.  for  the 
past  15  years,  and  on  his  visits  to  the 
St  Louis  division  he  was  always  welcome, 
his  genial  and  courteous  manner  won  for 
him  the  friendship  of  all  wlio  had  deal- 
ings with  him.  He  always  made  himself 
especially  agreeable  to  the  younger  men, 
when  he  found  them  tn  a  difficult  place 
he  stood  by  tiiem  until  they  came  out  all 
right 

We,  of  the  St  Louts  division  of  the 
L.  &  N.,  all  join  in  wishing  him  unlimited 
success  in  his  new  field  of  labor,  knowing 
that  he  will  make  good,  as  he  has  done  in 
the  past 

CUA8.  SUTTEB,  S.-T.  Div.  164. 


Bro.  H.  I.  Phipps,  member  of  Div. 
447,  Bellevue,  O.,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  general  foreman  of  en- 
gines, Middle  Division  of  the  Nickel 
Plate  R.  R.,  effective  December  1. 

The  Bellevue  Gazette  in  commenting 
on  his  promotion  says: 

The  position  which  is  assumed  by  the 
local  man  is  a  newly  created  one.  Until 
this  time  the  entire  road  had  been  cov- 
ered by  Foremen  Paul  Kritz  of  Conneaut, 
and  P.  M.  Baldwin,  of  Ft  Wayne,  but 
with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Phipps  the 
territory  of  both  the  former  will  be 
shortened.  The  general  foremen  have 
charge  of  engineers  and  en^nes  while 
on  the  road  in  their  respective  territory. 
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Bra.  H.  I,  Phippt.  Div.  447. 

of  the  road  to  accept  the  new  position, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  engineers  in  tiie 
service  of  the  company.  Thirty-one 
years  ago  he  commenced  work  for  the 
Nickel  Plate,  and  during  this  long  period 
he  has  continued  to  haul  trains  over  the 
road  with  a  record  which  is  clear  and  of 
which  both  he  and  officials  are  justiy 
proud,  and  the  promotion  officially  an- 
nounced today  ie  one  well  earned  and 
fully  deserved  and  is  a  mark  of  recogni- 
tion of  a  long  and  faithful  service. 

During  the  entire  period  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Nickel  Plate  he  has 
been  a  prominent  figure  in  all  phases  of 
railroad  work  and  an  active  member 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, and  -is  well  qualified  for  the 
duties  which  accompany  tiie  position  on 
which  he  entered  today. 

Brother  Phipps  has  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Nickel  Plate  as  locomotive  en- 
gineer for  the  past  81  years,  and  during 
the  past  14  years  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  G.  C.  of  A.,  with  a  measure  of 
success  that  earned  for  him  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  the  officials  of  the 
road,  as  well  es  that  of  the  men  he  rep- 
resented. He  is  eminently  qualified  by 
his  long  and  varied  experience  to  fill  the 
position  to  which  he  has  been  elevated 
with  the  fuUrat  measure  of  success. 


Brother  Phipps  was  promoted  on  the 
L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R.  in  1880,  and  joined 
Div.  3,  at  Collinwood,  0.,  in  October, 
1882.  He  went  to  the  Nickel  Plate  Ry. 
in  1884,  and  became  a  charter  member 
of  Div.  273,  at  Conneaut,  O.,  holding  hia 
membership  in  tiiat  Division  until  1894, 
when  he  transferred  his  membership  to 
Div.  447,  Bellevue,  O.,  where  he  is  still 
an  active  and  highly  honored  member, 
and  all  his  associates  extend  very  beet 
wishes  for  his  success  in  his  new  field. 

Fraternally  yours, 
J.  W.  Jones,  S  -T.  Div.  447. 


Responding  to  an  invitation  from  Bro. 
F.  A.  Denton,  legislative  board  delegate 
from  Capitol  Div.  120^  Springfield,  III, 
fifteen  Brothers  of  the  L.  B.,  whidi  is 
now  in  session  in  our  dty,  met  with  us  at 
a  regular  meeting  Dec  7.  Each  visiting 
Brother  gave  a  short  talk,  which  was 
beneficial  and  helpful  to  those  present, 
and  our  only  regret  is  there  were  not 
more  members  in  attendance  to  join  in 
the  enthusiasm  and  derive  the  benefits  of 
the  experience  of  the  Brothers  who  are 
striving  to  «iact  just  and  equitable  laws 
for  the  benefit  of  tbe  B.  of  L.  EI.  We 
were  pleased  to  have  them  and  trust  that 
some  time  in  the  near  future  they  may 
meet  with  us  again.  Fraternally, 

S.-T.  AL  DiT.  720. 


Many  members  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  will, 
no  doubt,  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Bro. 
Dorr  Benn,  who  enjoys  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  the  railroad  men  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
southern  and  western  portions. 

A  familiar  visit  with  "Dorr"  is  always 
enjoyable,  as  an  excellent  memory,  facul- 
ty of  expression  and  genial  personality, 
enable  him  to  relate  entertainingly  many 
interesting  stories  and  anecdotes,  and  to 
state  many  curious  facts  gleaned  in  a 
wide  and  varied  experience  in  this  and 
foreign  countries. 

Brother  Benn's  travels  of  recent  years 
in  Mexico  and  South  America  have  ended 
at  Jackson,  Mich.,  where  he  makes  his 
home  and  holds  membership  in  Div.  2  ot 

that  city.  ^*'*"&f^,!^ey*Bl'^^OOQ[e 
Jno.  a.  Howland,  S.-T.  Div.  Zy 
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GREAT  NORTHERN  VBTBRAM3 

Bn*.  NeU  O^wrd.  Div.  160.  W.  C.  Watwm.  Hans 
Owd.  Harry  Offlard,  Ludwii  Fol»om  and  Ju. 
BunibaK.  IMv.  825. 


The  'group  picture  was  taken  at  a 
recent  meeting,  all  having  been  27  years 
and  over  in  the  service  of  the  Great 
Northern.        Fraternally  yours, 

C.  O.  Myers,  Div.  625. 

The  joint  system  union  meeting  held  at 
Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  on  October  26,  27 
and  28,  imder  the  auspices  of  Division  38 
of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  Lodge  274,  of  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  and  E.,  both  of  Clifton  Forge, 
was  a  pronounced  success  in  every  detail. 
Members  of  the  two  orders  from  all  over 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  system  crowded 
the  big  Masonic  halL  Among  those 
present  were  some  of  the  youngest  fire- 
men and  some  of  the  oldest  engineers  on 
tiie  C.  &  O.  —veterans  who  were  running 
engines  before  some  of  the  firemen  in 
attendance  were  bom.  A  spirit  of  genu- 
ine barmtmy,  mutual  good  will  and  a 
desire  for  the  closest  possible  co-opera- 
tion between  the  organizations  charac- 
terized the  gathering  throughout.  The 
executive  sessions  of  the  meeting  were 
presided  over  1^  Bro.  T.  B.  Chalkley, 
of  Division  26,  B.  of  L.  E.,  Richmond, 
Va.— a  veteran  known  among  the  boys 
as  "Unde  Tom,'*  who  in  point  of  service 
is  the  oldest  en^neer  on  the  C.  &  O. 
The  duties  of  secretary  of  the  meeting 
were  most  efficiently  performed  by  Bro. 
G.W.  Golenuui,  of  Lodge  236,  B.  of  L.  F. 
•nd  E.,  Hinton,  W.  Va 


The  public  reception  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  day  (October  26)  was  an  event 
which  left  nothing  to  be  widied  for. 
The  audience  which  filled  the  capacious, 
Masonic  Tlieater  evidenced  the  warmest 
appreciation  of  every  numbw  on  the 
program.  It  was  an  occasion  on  which  the 
citizens  of  Clifton  Forge  paid  a  high 
tribute  of  respect,  regard  and  good  will 
to  the  men  of  the  two  Brotherhoods. 
Reverend  L.  H.  Paul,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  opened  the  exer- 
cises with  prayer,  after  which  Mayor  A. 
B.  Davies  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to 
the  visitors.  During  his  address  the 
Mayor  paid  some  very  high  compliments 
to  the  railroad  men,  and  referred  to  the 
days  when  he  himself  was  an  employee  of 
the  C.  &  0.  His  assurance,  on  turning 
the  keys  of  the  city  over  to  the  engineers 
and  firemen,  that  the  visitors  were 
among  loyal  friends  was  conclusiveb^ 
proven  during  every  hour  of  their 
stay.  The  Mayor's  address  of  welcome 
was  v^  fittingly  responded  to  on 
behalf  of  the  visiting  railroad  men  by 
Bro.  T.  C.  Songer,  General  Chairman, 
B.  of  L.  E.,  C.  &  O.,  Ashland,  Ky. 
Brother  Songer  warmly  thanked  the 
Mayor  for  his  cordial  welcome  and  ex- 
pressed on  behalf  of  the  men  he  repre- 
sented their  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
true  hospitality  that  was  being  extended 
to  them.  Selections  by  the  Clifton 
Forge  Castle  Orchestra  and  songs  by 
two  qxiartets,  one  of  ladies  and  the  other 
of  gentiemen,  of  Clifton  Forge,  delighted 
the  audience.  The  members  of  the  ladies' 
quartette  were  Mrs.  E.  A.  Murray,  Mrs. 
R.  F.  Murray,  Miss  EUa  Smith,  Miss 
Daisy  Payne,  and  those  of  the  gentle- 
men's quartette  Messrs.  E.  T.  Dunn, 
O.  N.  McMullan,  H.  O.  Goodwin  and 
Hugh  Harrison.  Miss  Marie  Smith, 
pianist,  accompanied  the  quartettes. 
E.  D.  Foster,  general  secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  ex-Senator  Floyd  W.  King, 
Judge  Geo.  K.  Anderson,  J.  R.  Cary, 
g«ieral  superintendent  of  the  eastern 
general  division  C  and  O.;  Chas.  A. 
Kraf^  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the 
Clifton  Forge  division,  C.  and  O. ;  Brother 
R.  B.  Turner,  Div.  101,  B.  of  L.  E.,  and 
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Forge,  were  the  other  speakers  who 
addressed  the  meeting.  The  exercises 
were  closed  with  benediction  by  Reverend 
Paul  Brother  B.  H.  Thomas,  of  Div.  38, 
B.  of  L.  E.,  of  Clifton  Forge,  who  served 
as  chairman  at  the  public  Teception, 
proved  himself  to  be  a  hi^ily  capable 
presiding  officer.  Brother  Thomas  was 
also  chairman  of  the  reception  committee. 

The  attendance  at  the  banquet  which 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  was 
so  large  that  every  seat  at  the  table, 
which  occupied  all  the  space  both  in  the 
lodge  room  and  the  banquet  hall  of  the 
Eagles'  new  buildin|^  was  filted  the 
second  tame,  and  great  credit  is  due  the 
ladies  and  Brother  C.  F.  Jordon,  Div. 
38,  B.  of  L.  E.,  chairman  of  the  arrange- 
ments committee,  for  their  splendid  work 
in  providing  such  an  elaborate  menu  and 
beautiful  decorations.  The  toastmaster 
in  the  banquet  hall  was  Mr.  E.  A.  Snead, 
and  in  the  lodge  room  Editor  Greene,  of 
Tlie  Daily  JRevieio,  Those  responding  to 
the  toasts  were  Mayor  A.  B.  Davies, 
Messrs.  E.  A  Murray,  master  mechanic; 
J.  A  Gleason,  chief  train  dispatcher; 
H.  M.  Newcomb,  local  chairman,  B.  of 
L.  E.,  C.  &  0.,  Clifton  Forge;  Brother 
T.  C.  Songer,  of  Ashland,  Ky.,  Brother 
W.  J.  Burke,  Richmond,  Va.;  Brothers 
R.  B.  Turner  and  G.  W.  Coleman,  of 
Hinton.  W.  Va. ;  Brother  T.  H.  Chalkley, 
of  Richmond, Va.,  and  Brother  McNamee, 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Magazine. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  the 
Brothers  and  their  ladies  were  treated  to 
a  most  enjoyable  automobile  ride  from 
Clifton  Forge  to  Covington,  Va.,  the 
route  lying  through  a  valley  between 
nmges  of  the  Allegheny  Mountidns. 
About  fifty  automobiles  were  tendered 
by  Clifton  Forge  and  Covington  dtizens 
for  this  excursion,  which  was  another 
evidence  of  the  warm  hospit^ity  of 
which  the  railroad  men  were  the  re- 
cipients. Mr.  Snead,  one  of  old  Vir- 
ginia's most  enterprising  and  successful 
business  men,  was  in  charge  of  the  citi- 
zens' arrangements  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  their  railroad  guests,  and  need- 
less to  say  no  detail  was  overlooked.  His 
sole  concern  during  the  days  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  see  to  it  tiiat  everyone  had  a 
ri^t  good  time  while  at  Clifton  Forge 


and  participated  fully  in  the  hospitality 
extended  by  its  citizens.  First  and  second 
in  the  line  of  automobiles  that  took  the 
Brothers  and  their  ladies  to  Covington 
were  the  cars  of  Senator  Rinehart  of  Cov- 
ington and  Mr.  Snead,  these  gentlemen 
themselves  being  present  in  perscai  to  see 
that  all  went  well  The  impression  made 
upon  the  visitors  by  that  trip  through  the 
picturesque,  ru^ed  mountain  scenery  and 
crisp  and  invigorating  mountain  air  will 
be  lasting,  as  will  also  be  their  apprecia- 
tion  of  the  great  kindness  of  the  citizens 
who  tendered  them  the  treat 

During  the  business  sessions  of  the 
meeting  the  following  resohitiona  were 
unanimously  adopted  on  the  eight-hour 
day,  time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  and 
joint  concerted  wage  movement: 

Whereas,  Action  looking  toward  a 
joint  concerted  wage  movement  with  a 
view  to  establishing  an  ei^t-hour  dqr 
and  time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  and 
securing  oUier  improvements  in  wage  and 
employment  conditions  has  recently  been 
taken  by  the  duly  constituted  representa- 
tives of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  0.  R.  C,  B.  of 
L.  F.  &  E.  and  B.  of  R.  T.  in  the 
southeastern  territory,  and 

Whereas,  The  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in  train  service  generally  l)otn  on 
the  road  and  in  the  yard  are  continually 
becoming  more  intolerable  and  unbear- 
able, ana 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  meet- 
ing that  the  time  for  starting  such  a  joint 
concerted  wage  movement  is  now  oppor- 
tune, therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  heartily 
favors  such  proposed  movranent,  and  that 
we  call  upon  the  chief  executives  of  the 
various  train  service  organizations  to,  as 
soon  as  possible,  take  the  action  neces- 
sary to  start  this  movement  either  in  tiie 
southeastern  territory  or  on  the  railroads 
of  the  entire  country,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this 
meeting  be  and  is  hereby  instructed  to 
forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
Grand  Chief  Stone  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and 
Presidenta  Garretson,  Carter  and  Lee  of 
the  O.  R.  C,  B.  of  L.  F.  A  E.  and 
B.  of  R.  T.  respectively. 

Whereas,  A  cooperative  agreement 
has  been  reached  by  the  chief  executives 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, Order  of  Railway  Conductors, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Biginemen,  and  B^^^h^^O^^ppd 
Trainmen,  and  o 
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Whereas;  Said  cooperative  agree- 
ment provides  for  oooperatimi  on  the  inrt 
of  the  said  organizations  in  advancing 
the  common  interests  of  their  members, 
said  cooperation  to  become  effective  when 
same  is  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  membership  of  said  organizations, 
and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  opinim  of  those 
wesent  at  this  meeting  that  the  time 
has  long  since  arrived  for  such  ooopera- 
tion  as  is  provided  in  aidd  agreement 
tlwrefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse 
said  ^[reement  and  urge  that  same  be 
submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  organizations  above 
mentioned  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
spective laws  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  the  cooperative  action  sought 
therel^  on  tlw  report  of  United  States 
CcMiunusion  on  Industrial  Relations. 

Whereas,  The  money  power  is  deter- 
mined if  poraible  to  prevent  the  publica- 
Hoa  by  Congress  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  United  States  Comnussion  on 
bidnatrial  Relatifuis^  and 

Whereas,  The  future  liberly  and  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  Umted  States 
demand  that  the  greatest  publicily  be 
grrai  Buch  evidence^  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Commis- 
sion  on  Industrial  Relations  has  recom- 
mended its  pablicatlcai^  and 

Whereas,  The  aforesaid  bigcorpora- 
tions  and  the  powers  of  wealth  generally 
will  exert  all  tbeir  influence  with  a  view 
to  preventing  its  publicatiMi^  thoref ore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  the  publi- 
cation by  Congress  of  all  of  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Indiutrial  Relations,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  every  member 
of  the  organizations  represented  at  this 
meeting  and  of  all  railroad  labor  organi- 
zaticHis  to  write  their  respective  Con- 
sressmen  reqaesting  a  copy  <a  the  "Hanly 
Be9MTt'*of  the  United  S&tes  Commission 
OD  bidostrial  Rdation^  as  a  copy  of  said 
xepOTt  should  be  in  the  library  of  evny 
wage-earner. 

Tbe  joint  union  meeting  was  closed 
with  an  elaborate  ball  in  the  Eagles'  new 
home,  which  lasted  till  the  wee  sma* 
hours. 

Brother  John  F.  HcNamee,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Magazine,  who  was 
preaont  to  reiffwent  Presidoit  Carter, 
addreaaed  the  burinesa  seaaiona  on  the 
27th  and  28th. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  business 
•eanoD  of  the  SSth,  a  unanimoiu  vote  of 


thanks  was  extended  to  Mayor  Daviee 
and  to  the  citizens  for  tb^  hospitality, 
to  the  speakers,  musicians  and  singers, 
to  the  wives  of  the  engineers  and  firemwj, 
and  to  aU  others  who  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  public  reception  and  ban- 
quet, and  to  the  chairman  and  secretary 
of  the  joint  meeting. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  nota- 
ble events  in  recent  local  railway  history, 
says  the  MoneUm  Transcript,  was  when 
Moncton  Div.  162,  B.  of  L.  E.,  very  suc- 
cessfully celebrated  the  33d  anniversary 
of  its  original  organization  on  Nov. 
1882.  Secret  business  sesdms,  at  which 
20  newmembm  were  initiated,  were  held 
daring  the  afternoon  and  early  evening, 
while  at  9  o'clock  p.  m.  a  public  enter- 
tainment, at  which  the  Ladies*  Auxiliary 
of  the.  Brotherhood  assisted,  took  place 
^in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Main  street  On 
'account  of  this  lodge  being  the  first  labor 
oiganization  on  the  Government  nUlway, 
and  on  account  of  its  central  locaticMi, 
great  interest  in  the  event  was  taken  all 
over  the  system,  and  the  affair  was  really 
of  maritime  scope,  as  there  were  numer- 
ous representatives  present  from  Camp- 
bellton,  Chatham,  Dalhousie,  St  John, 
Truro,  Pictou,  Stellarton,  Sydney,  and 
other  pcunts,  while  the  Intercoloniid,  Na- 
tional Transcontinental,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  N.  B.,  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
International,  Canadian  Pacific  and  otiier 
roads  were  all  represented  at  the  various 
meetings.  The  principal  guests  of  honor 
were  W.  B.  Prenter,  First  Grand  Assist- 
ant Engineer,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  James 
W.  Nairn,  of  Tnuio,  the  veteran  Chair- 
man of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Board  of  Adjust* 
ment  for  the  Canadian  Government  Rail- 
ways eyatemy  and  reivesentatives  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Trainmen,  both  of  which 
joined  in  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
sister  organization  upon  the  auspicious 
occasion. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  with  a  large  clasa  of  candidates 
for  initiation.  This  was  a  secret  session 
at  which  Mr.  Prenter,  who  is  one  of  the 
principal  financiers  of  the  Brotherhood, 
and  who  handled  successfidhr  the^^ijer^ 
prise  by  which  tfi^'&.^'l^IirK'^^^Ud  its 
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siUendid  f2;00(^000  office  building  at  Cleve- 
land,  addressed  the  m^bov  of  the  Divi- 
sion upon  several  matters  of  much  inter- 
est, and  particularly  concerning  the 
Brotherhood's  pension  scheme,  which  ia 
proving  successful  beyond  the  fondest 
hopes  of  those  by  whom  it  was  instituted. 
Without  going  too  much  into  detail,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  B.  of  L.  E.  was  the 
first  railway  labor  organization  to  attenQ>t 
a  pension  scheme  1^  which  its  membOTs 
mi^t  supplement  the  pensions  received 
from  the  various  railway  systems,  or,  if 
unjustly  discharged,  or  otherwise  deprived 
of  means  of  livelihood,  might  still  have  a 
source  of  income.  A  number  of  retired 
Honcton  enginemen  are  now  enjoying 
this  pension,  which  was  first  adopted  by 
the  Brotheriiood  about  two  and  a  half  or 
three  years  ago.  The  success  of  the 
movement  among  the  engineers  has  led 
other  organizations  to  consider  it,  and  it 
now  seems  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
pension  systems  will  be  adopted  by  the 
other  railway  unions. 

The  evening  session  at  7:30  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Prenter,  and  also  Mr. 
Thomas  M^enna,  a  weU  known  retired 
C  P.  R.  locomotive  engineer  of  St  John, 
who  joined  with  liie  grand  officer  in 
heartily  recommending  to  the  younger 
members  the  pension  system,  which  he . 
knows  from  experience  to  be  a  splendid 
thing.  A  number  of  other  veterans  of 
the  throttle  and  Johnson  bar  were  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting^  and  after  the  initia- 
ti<m  of  about  a  score  of  new  members, 
who  recently  were  promoted  by  the  r^l- 
way  from  the  left  to  the  rig^t-hand  side 
of  the  cab,  a  pleasant  reunion  hour  was 
spent  by  tiie  members  present  from  all 
over  the  system,  many  of  whom  had 
formerly  nm  together,  but  in  some  in- 
stances had  not  met  for  years. 

Among  the  guests  of  tiie  Division  from 
outside  the  city  were  Messrs.  Robert  Dun- 
bar, Chatham ;  Charles  Edwards,  James  W. 
Nairn,  Alex  Robbins,  Truro, ;  John  Gilker, 
Campbellton;  Thomas  Scott,  Dalhousie; 
John  Williamson,  Newcastle;  Thomas 
McKenna,  Spencer  Thompson,  C.  P.  R., 
St  John;  William  McGarity,  W.  H. 
Anderson,  h  C  R.,  St  John;  Frank  Pro- 
h&t,  roundhouse  foreman,  St  John; 
John  Baxter,  SteUartw;  John  Grattan, 


Picton;  Henry  Ison,  J.  FitzPatrIek,  N. 
B.  A  P.  E.  L  R.,  Sackville;  Harry  Craa- 
weQ,  J.  Edgar  Doyle,  Richard  Dougan, 
T.  Renton,  and  J.  Cameron,  P.  E.  L  Ry., 
Charlottetown,  and  others. 

At  9  o'clock  the  public  entertainment 
of  visiting  members  took  place  in  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  Main  street,  wbidi  was 
suitably  decorated  for  the  occadon. 

Chief  Engineer  Alex  Donald  presided, 
and  with  him  on  the  platform  were 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Prenter,  First  Grand  En- 
gineer, Qeveland,  Ohio;  James  W.  Nairn, 
Chairman  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  General 
Board  of  Adjustment  for  the  Canadian 
Govwnmeot  Railw^rs  system,  Truro;  E. 
A.  Reilly,  K.  C,  ex-Hayor  and  Legal  Ad- 
viser to  liie  local  Division  of  the  B.  of  L. 
E.;  Norman  Sinclair,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Div.  162,  and  a  W,  McCarthy, 
General  Air  Brake  Instructra:,  L  C  R., 
Honcton. 

The  drills  were  very  pretty  and  w&re 
carried  out  with  a  [ffedsl(n  and  acenrat^ 
very  highly  creditable  to  those  who  took 
part 

The  ladies  who  took  part  in  the  first  drill 
were  Mesdames  W.  Gross,  M.  O'Brien, 
leaders;  D.  Pineo,  R.  G.  JeflFerson,  G. 
Morriscn,  6.  Andersmi,  £.  A.  Fryers, 
A  Cook,  J.  Cook,  S.  Craig,  D.  Cool, 
W.  C.  Hunter,  Alex.  Donald,  S.  W. 
Carson.  In  the  second  drill  the  ladies 
participating  included  those  already  men- 
tioned and  Mesdames  N.  Sinclair,  leader; 
Walter  Carson,  Wm.  Gunning,  H.  Cas^, 

G.  DeMille,  J.  Bums,  Geo.  Stone,  J. 
Donald  and  W.  F.  Smallwood. 

Mrs.  R.  C  Colpitts  presided  very  ac- 
ceptably  at  the  piano  during  the  drills. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program, 
refreshments  were  served  by  the  ladies 
of  the  G.  L  A 

There  were  a  numbw  of  retired  vet- 
erans with  very  interesting  records  in 
attendance  at  Saturday  evening's  meet- 
ing. Among  them  were  the  following: 
Mr.  Robert  Dunbar,  of  Chatham,  for 
thirty  years  a  conductor  on  the  old 
Canada  Eastern  road,  but  now  for  sqme 
time  past  retired  on  a  pension,  is  the 
guest  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  William 

H.  Smallwood,  L  C  R.  lopMioUve  en- 
gineer, Hi^fleld  stressed  byV^OOglC 
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Hie  group  of  Moncton  veterans  included 
Mr.  Samuel  Watson,  whose  service  ex- 
tended over  37  years;  David  Pineo,  41 
years;  George  B.  Storey,  42  years;  C.  F. 
AtkiruKHi,  41  years;  Fred  Welling,  30 
jears;  George  Kant^,  41  years. 

Mr.  Charles  Edwards,  of  Troro,  an 
"eagle  eye"  of  42  years'  standing,  was 
also  in  attendance  and  received  the  glad 
hand  from  a  host  of  old  acquaintances 
with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  meet 
when  running  Nos.  1  and  2  expresses  be- 
tween MoDcton  and  his  home  town. 

Another  visiting  veteran  whom  all  were 
^ad  to  see  was  Mr.  Tbomam  HcKenna,  of 
the  C  P.  R.,  St  John,  who  retired  last 
year  after  a  long  and  honorable  service  of 
44  years  with  the  big  corporation.  For  a 
great  many  yeara  he  ran  the  crack  train 
of  the  Atlantic  Divisicm,  the  "Montreal 
E*zi«eas, "  and  was  going  as  stnmg  as 
ever,  when  the  age  linut  stepped  in  in 
1914  to  put  an  eai  to  his  active  service  in 
the  cab. 

Probably  the  oldest  nSnadet  present 
was  Mr.  James  McDermott,  who  was  for 
a  great  many  years  known  as  the  engi- 
neer of  the  old  **wharf  track  shunter," 
the  mogul  127,  of  blessed  memory,  which 
was  a  few  years  ago  one  of  the  sights  of 
the  "east  end."  Mr.  McDermott  is  an 
old  countryman  and  came  to  this  country 
wbea  a  boy.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
living  railroader  can  equal  his  record.  He 
started  in  firing  on  an  international  road 
running  between  Quebec  and  the  States 
in  1866,  and  came  to  the  I.  C.  R.  as  an 
en^eman  while  it  was  still  the  old  Euro- 
pean and  North  Americanu  He  fired  for 
the  late  H.  A  WhHney,  who  was  then 
nmnix^  an  engine  out  of  MonctMi,  and 
who  waa  subsequently  master  mechanic 
here  for  many  years. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least  among  the 
honored  guests  of  the  evening  was  Mr. 
John  ("Jock")  GilfiUan,  of  Amherst,  for 
many  years  resident  in  this  ci^,  who 
hauled  the  first  sleeping  car  ever  used  <m 
the  Intercolmial  Railway. 

Daring  the  maaag  a  brief  address  was 
delivered  by  W.  B.  Plenter,  Fhnt  Grand 
Ei^ineer,  of  Cleveland,  who  stated  in 
(^tening  that  when  they  knew  that  he  had 
been  ri£ag  oa  the  trun  since  last  Wednes- 
dqr  he  thou^t  they  would  appreciate 


his  statement  when  he  said  he  was  glad 
to  be  present,  adding  they  were  gathered 
together  on  a  most  auspicious  occasion  to 
celebrate  the  33d  anniversary  of  the  Monc- 
ton BrotherixMMl  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers. He  said  he  could  look  back  very 
well  indeed  to  that  time  33  years  ago  when 
he  himself  was  one  of  a  committee  of 
three  to  interview  Sir  Charles  Tupper  and 
Hon.  John  Haggart  in  regard  to  the 
organization  of  the  Brotherhood  on  the 
Government  road.  He  spoke  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Brotherhood's  ezist^ice  and 
the  good  woric  accomplished  by  it  for  the 
engineers  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Meocica  It  had,  he  said,  not  only 
given  to  the  railway  a  much  better  class 
of  employees,  but  had  also  given 
much  safer  traveling  conditions  to  the 
public.  The  speaker  stated  that  what  he 
had  said  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  applied  to  all 
railway  Brotherhoods  as  well;  the  otben 
were  doing  the  same  things  as  they  were 
doing,  only  the  B.  of  L.  Ei.  happened  to  be 
the  pioneor  organization.  In  condudon, 
Mr.  Prenter  complimented  the  ladies  of 
New  Brunswick  Division  on  their  splen- 
did drill  He  had  never  seen  it  better 
done  than  by  them  at  the  union  meeting 
in  the  Halifax  Arena  last  year. 

Mr.  Prenter  is  cme  of  the  financiers  of 
the  Brotherhood  and  appears  to  the  best 
advantage  when  speaking  upon  serious 
subjects  connected  dierewith.  Neverthe- 
less, he  is  at  all  times  an  entertaining 
speaker,  and  his  remarks  on  Saturday 
were  heard  with  much  interest  by  all 
present 

E.  Albert  ReiUy,  K.  C.  local  counsel 
for  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  was  next  called  on 
and  delivered  a  brief  address,  eongntu- 
lating  at  the  outset  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  program  and  paying  a  high 
tribute  to  the  ladies  for  their  fine  work  in 
the  G.  I.  A  drill.  He  said  he  had  been 
solicitor  f6r  the  Division  for  some  years 
and  he  had  always  found  the  members  to 
be  gentlemen  in  every  respect  Mr. 
Reilly  declared  that  as  an  organization 
they  stand  second  to  none  in  the  city, 
and  that  as  individuals  many  of  them 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  our  citizenry. 
In  concluding  he  expressed  his  pleasure 

at  bemg  present;  a4TOfii'^>^^^ 
that  he  ccaisidered  it  a  hitm  htmor  i&  be 
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in^ted  to  attend  and  to  say  a  few  words 
jtptm  an  occasion  such  as  this,  when  it  is 
not  customary  to  have  outsiders  in  at- 
tendance. 

,Mr.  James  W.  Nairn,  of  Truro,  Chair- 
man of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  General  Board 
of  Adjustment,  was  also  called  on,  and 
in  opening  he  congratulated  the  Division 
an  tile  advances  it  has  made  in  the  last 
thirty-three  years,  and  also  highly  com- 
plimented the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  upon  its 
splendid  work.  He  drew  attention  to  a 
fact  which  most  had  overlooked,  viz., 
that  while  it  was  the  33rd  anniversary 
of  the  Division,  it  was  also  the  26th  anni- 
versary of  the  General  Board  of  Adjust- 
ment Committee  for  the  I.  C  R.  system, 
and  incidentally  he  pointed  out  tiiat  it 
was  still  another  anniversary,  viz.,  his 
26th  as  chairman  of  the  Adjustment 
Board. 

Mr.  Nairn's  announcement  was  greeted 
with  hearty  applause. 

In  concluding  his  address,  Mr.  Nairn 
remarked  that  although  the  Board  is 
often  knocked,  and  altiiou^  it  has  often 
made  mistakes,  he  widwd  them  fully  to 
understand  that  in  spite  of  these  mis- 
takes, every  action  the  Board  has  taken 
has  been  dictated  by  what  he  and  his 
fellow  members  considered  to  be  the  good 
of  the  men  they  represent  (Applause.) 

The  33rd  anniversary  celebration  was 
a  great  success.  Over  eigh^  engineers 
were  present^  which  is  a  very  large 
attendance.  While  this  may  not  seem 
like  a  great  number,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  trains  have  to  be  run,  and 
with  the  heavy  traffic  now  on  the  road  it 
is  impossible  to  muster  more  than  one- 
third  of  tJie  men  on  any  given  district  at 
one  time.  It  is  fitting  here  to  remark 
that  local  officials  of  the  railway  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  enable  as 
many  as  possible  to  attend  the  meeting. 

SPECIAL  NOTICES 

Ssa  86.  It  9haU  be  the  doty  of  iiMmbera  tmr 
fraro  the  loc&tion  of  their  IMvishm  to  at  laaat  oim 
in  three  monthB  make  their  whereabouta  known  to 
the  Diviakm,  and  always  when  chanjring  their  per- 
manent add  res  B.  Fojlure  to  do  so  shall  be  sofflcient 
cause  for  expuliion. 

Wanted— Information  as  to  parties  named  below. 
The  lasumnce  AsBociation  )■  atill  holdins  money 
belonsins  to  the  various  parties  named  betow. 
If  anyom  ran  siw  ua  infonnation  about  them  wa 


will  appreeiata  it  very  much,  as  we  have  not  been 
able  to  locate  them.  This  money  is  of  no  benefit  to 
the  Association,  and  we  are  anxious  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  beneficiaries: 

Georse  F.  Conrad,  soo  of  our  late  Bin.  J.  J. 
Ckmrad.  of  IXv.  TN^  AHoooa,  Fa.,  amoimt  diu^ 
«464.M. 

Hay  A^es  Hayes,  niece  of  our  lata  Bro.  Wm. 
E.  Hayes,  of  Div.  224.  City  of  Mexico.  Hex.,  amount 
due,  1732. 

James  Powers,  brother  of  our  late  Bro.  Hichasl 
Powers,  of  Div.  286,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  not  heard 
from  for  IS  year^  anooat  doa^  USftJT. 

Hn.  LaoTB  Huxcp.  aister  of  oar  lata  Bn.  P.  B. 
Reynolds,  of  Div.  6ST,  Trenton,  Ont.,  aoumnt  dusi 
$1,600,  W.  E.  PuTCK.  President. 

G.  E.  BiCHABDfl,  Gob,  See^TrmM, 

Anyme  knowing  the  whereabouts  <tf  At  Hallett. 
f onneriy  a  member  of  Div.  96,  will  confer  a  favor 
by  oorrespoadlnff  with  E.  E.  Eltswortb,  209 
Seminary  avenue,  Bloaninffton,  IlL 

Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouta  of  J.  CL 
Yancey,  who  when  last  heard  from  was  in  Temp- 
son,  Tex.,  will  confer  a  favor  by  corresponding' 
with  his  mother,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Yancey.  Joneeboro,  Ark. 

Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts  of  R.  J.  Smith, 
member  of  Dfv.  238,  will  confer  a  favor  by  corre- 
sponding with  J.  D.  Smyth,  S.-T.  Div.  238,  3628 
ThompBCKi  avenue,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Anyone  knowinc  the  whereabouts  ot  Btol  J.  J. 
Clark,  <rf  Div.  02,  wIU  cmfor  a  favor  by  eom- 
wondliw  with O.  W.  Kotter,  S.-T.  Div.  m,mW. 
«tb  St.  North.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


OBITUARIES 

[In  accordance  with  the  action  ctf  the  Ottawa 
Convention,  no  resolutions  of  condolence,  obituary 
letters  or  poems  will  be  published  In  the  Jodiinal. 
All  deaths  will  be  Katod  onder  oWtuary  haadins 
Mly,  with  canae  and  date  of  deatiu] 

Bay  Gty,  MEch.,  Dec.  4,  hardening  of  arteries, 
Bro.  T.  J.  Hennessey,  member  of  Div.  1. 

Detroit,  Hich.,  Nov.  21.  heart  failure.  Bro.  P. 
Scanlon,  member  of  Div.  1. 

Bioomington,  111.,  Dec.  3,  »pop]»xy.  Bra  S.  L. 
Webster,  member  of  Div.  19. 

Heoiphls,  Tenn,,  Nov.  18.  Ie«kase  of  heart,  3ro. 
G.  J.  Saorwine,  member  ut  INv.  28. 

Hounds,  ni.,  Nov.  ?,  kidney  trouble,  Bro.  S.  S. 
WlUiams,  member  of  Div.  24. 

Hnmoaa  Beach,  Cel.,  Nov.  80,  nephritis,  Bro. 
John  S.  O'Briw,  member  of  Div.  28. 

Hattom,  ni.  Nov.  20,  paralytis,  Bro.  Ed.  Wdcb. 
member  of  IMv.  87. 

Rensselaer,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24,  pernicious  anemia. 
Bro.  J.  T.  Greenhalgh,  member  of  Div.  48. 

Saawrvflht  Hassi,  Nov.  26,  perltonitiB,  Bro.  D.  W. 
MacDonsld,  member  of  Div,  SI. 

Somerville^  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  heart  trouble.  Bro.  Ed. 
F.  Stone;  member  of  Div.  61. 

Columbus,  O.,  Nov.  22,  locmnotor  ataxia,  Bro. 
L.  R.  Knight,  member  of  Div.  72. 

Reading,  Pa..  Nov.  20,  apoplexy.  Bro.  Wm.  F. 
Belkmere,  member  of  Div.  76. 

Fairfield,  Conn.,  Nov,  25,  dnvsy,  Bro.  Chas.  H. 
Bast,  member  of  Div.  77. 

Columbus,  0.,  Dec  2,  cerebral  hcmorrluwe.  Bro. 
Walter  Say.  member  of  Div,  79.  . 
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Dajl villa.  HL.  Nov.  23,  tuborcuhMia,  Bro.  T.  H. 
V»r,  member  of  Div.  101. 

I^nunie  City.  Wyo.,  pDeumooia,  Bro.  Albert 
MaoscMor,  mtmbor  of  Div.  108. 

WInfldd,  Pa..  Nov.  IS,  ttxaka.  Bro.  H.  H.  Hunt, 
ratmber  of  D)v.  lOB. 

Kanw  City,  Ho..  Nov,  22.  shot,  Bro.  E.  E.  Ward, 
mambcr  of  Div  130. 

Windsor,  Ont..  Cui..  Nov.  19:  cancor,  Bro.  Hioo. 
Junliwon.  member  of  Div.  1S2. 

Kansu  Cf^.  Ho.,  Dec  7.  nephritlg,  Bro.  F.  Ue- 
Ardle,  member  of  IHv.  169. 

Sprinsrfleld.  Ore..  Nov.  1.  pulmonary  hemorrhase. 
Bro.  W.  H.  HcGUvray,  member  of  Div.  161. 

Waterloo,  N.  Y..  Nov.  1&  Brisht's  dlse&Be,  Bro. 
Ed.  Dalton.  mmber  of  IHv.  W. 

Ht  Tabor,  N.  J..  Nov.  19.  reneral  debility.  Bro. 
John  P.  Van  Nees,  member  of  £Kv.  17L 

Nol  Fond  du  Lac.  Wia.,  Nov.  15.  hemorrhase  of 
•temaeh.  Bro.  G«o.  Bodoh,  member  of  Div.  186. 

RMerada  Loop.  P.  Q..  Nov.  28.  eancer.  Bra.  Goo. 
ToK^ag,  member  id  Div.  S04. 

Dallas  Tex..  Nov.  12,  hmet  l^hm,  Bro.  J.  H.  « 
Ifiehali,  member  of  tHv.  21S. 

Nadawah.  Ala..  Nov.  K  tubercaloels.  Bro.  B.  B. 
Collin*,  member  of  IHv.  228. 

Haccratanrn.  Md.,  Oct.  90.  typhoW  fever.  Bro. 
W.  H.  daifp,  member  of  TXv.  2SS. 

New  DtufiBm,  N.  J„  Nov.  ti,  pnenmonia.  Bra.  « 
Benj.  Clearwater,  member  of  Div.  236. 

Ft.  Scott,  Kane.,  Nov.  2S.  lobar  pDeomonla,  Bro. 
D.  B.  Daniels,  member  of  IMv.  SS7. 

Coning,  N.  Y..  Nor.  15^  taberenlorie.  Bra  J.  S. 
Fokr.  member  of  Div.  SU. 

Colorabtu.  C.  Dec  9;  heart  dlseaae.  Bro.  Thoa. 
Kane^  member  of  Div.  255. 

Haach  Chank.  Pa..  Dec.  18,  tubercaloris.  Bra 
Wm.  F.  HcGinlcT.  member  of  Div.  2S7. 

WHkee  Barre,  Pa..  Nov.  16,  seoeral  deUUty.  Bra. 
Cyras  Ddlmao,  meniber  of  Div.  28S. 

Braoklyn,  N.  T.,  Nov.  16.  cancer.  Bra.  P.  Conkm, 
member  of  Kv.  209. 

Richmond  Hit!.  L.  L,  Nov.  9,  killed.  Bra  Geo. 
Hwe,  member  of  Div.  2S9. 

Scran  too.  Pa..  Nov.  87.  deralhnent  of  engine. 
Bra  H.  R.  HcKeeby,  member  of  Div.  276. 

Oaldand,  CaL,  Nov.  26.  abscess  on  liver.  Bro.  Jas. 
W.  Irebuk  member  of  Div.  £88. 

HaitwUas.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1%  dropsr,  Bro.  H.  Stwla. 
member  of  Div.  288. 

Kane  Ca,  HL.  Oct  22,  ireneral  parslyds.  Bra. 
Chaa,  Dean,  mmber  of  Div.  290. 

Indian  Grava  Ont.,  paralyiis.  Bra  John  Wlther- 
idfe,  member  of  Div.  296. 

Erie,  Pa..  Nov.  2^  cerebral  henUMrhace.  Bro. 
H.  B.  Burr,  member  of  Div.  298. 

JacksoaviDe,  Fla.,  cancer.  Bra   J.  Whitaker. 
member  of  Div.  SCNi 

RIchmoad,  Va..  Nov.  23,  pualyda.  Bra  T.  J. 
TIUo-,  member  of  IHv.  SZL 

Anarasta.  Ga.,  Dec.  2,  rttnsbot  wound.  Bra  U. 
Shodd.  member  of  IHv.  S23. 

Pitubars,  Pa.,  Nov.  IL   heart  failure.  Bro. 
Philip  J.  Cwlesa^  member  of  IMv.  SIS. 

Sprinefl^  Haas.,  Nov.  10;  locomotor  ataxia, 
Bro.  B.  F.  HMnnm,  member  of  Div.  828. 

Lakeport.  N.  H.,  Nov.  20,  di^>etes.  Bra  O.  D. 
BaiW.  member  of  Div.  SS& 

T^ii-hMMi^,  Va.,  Not.  19;  pneomonia.  Bra.  J.  C 
Bradshaw.  momber  of  Dtv.  S89. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y..  Nov.  17.  Bra  Edward  Dodd. 
■nember  of  Div.  867. 

Braioerd.  HInn..  Nov.  9,  Bra  Chaa.  Sunley. 
mmiber  ot  Div.  BK. 

WaaUnstoQ.    Pa.,    Nov.   24,  pneunvmia.  Bra 
Stephen  Hatpin,  member  of  Div.  416. 

BoOala  N.  Y..  Nov.  17.  pantyais,  Bro.  Wm. 
lauw.  amber  of  Olv.  42t 


BufMa  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,  operattoo.  Bra  Patrfdt 
T.  Grace,  membo-  of  Div.  421. 

AUatott.  Maaa.,  Dec.  B;  paralsrals.  Bra  John  N. 
Blake;  member  of  Div.  4S9; 

Pfttabcrgh.  Pa.,  Nov.  10.  heart  diseass;  Bra 
F.  C.  HcDwald.  member  of  Div.  464. 

Bejrnoldavllle;  Pa^,  Dec.  6.  diabetes.  Bro.  W.  B. 
Hoffman,  member  of  Div.  472. 

on  city.  Pa.,  Nov.  17,  accidentally  shot.  Bro. 
H.  H.  Belts,  member  of  Div.  472. 

Pfttaburr,  Pa..  Nov.  21,  uremic  poison injr.  Bra 
John  Caaey,  member  of  Div.  472. 

C<diimbas.  O..  Nov.  10,  pneumoiua.  Bra  H.  K. 
Stowe,  member  of  Div.  480; 

Allandale,  Ont.,  Can.,  Nov.  14.  ap<«>lttty.  Bra. 
Geo.  Cumminga,  member  of  Div.  486. 

Kanaas  City.  Kana..  Oct.  7.  klUed.  Bro.  John 
Stobie,  member  of  Div.  491. 

Kanaas  City.  Ha.  Sept.  24.  killed,  Bro.  H.  W^ 
Sherlock,  member  of  Dtv.  491. 

Kansas  City,  Kana..  July  21,  Brltrht'a  disease. 
Bra.  R.  B.  Ingraham,  member  of  Div.  491. 

Texarlmna,  Tnc,  Nov.  20;  Briefs  disease  Brob 
Lyman  3.  Koach,  member  of  Div.  496. 

Uonett,  Ho..  Nov.  24.  heart  disease,  Bro.  Wm. 
C.  Bootden,  member  of  Div.  607. 

Portamoath.  O.,  July  11.  Brtshfa  diaeaae,  Bro'^ 
J.  H.  Dunn,  member  of  IMv.  611. 

Van  Buren,  Ark.,  Oct  6,  diabetes.  Bra.  J.  W. 
Watklna.  member  of  Div.  624. 

Peru.  Ind..  Dec.  6,  atrack  by  miJI  crane;  Bra 
R.  A.  Howard,  member  of  Div.  648. 

Trcaton,  Ha,  Nov.  17,  cancer.  Bra.  Wm.  He> 
CoUum,  member  of  IMv.  660; 

Chlcava  ni..  Nov.  29;  typhtrfd  fever,  Bro.  Jaa.  A. 
Heehan.  member  of  Div.  682. 

Cataaauqna.  Pa.,  Nov.  24.  roeninffitia.  Bra  Wm. 
H.  Bumell.  member  of  Div.  6B8. 

Peterboronvh,  Ont,  July  12,  Bra  Richard  Chiles, 
member  of  iMv.  668. 

Loa  Angeles,  OaL.  Dee.  8,  paralysis,  Bro.  Geo. 
Uelrasa,  member  of  Div.  662, 

Beardatown.  lU.,  Nov.  8.  Bro.  E.  R  Bordon,  mem- 
ber of  Div.  665. 

Pittaton,  Pa..  Nov.  20.  emboliam.  Bro.  Oscar  O. 
Walborn,  member  of  Dfv.  67S. 

Chleasa  HI..  Nov.  14,  mallsmant  tumor.  Bro.  B. 
L.  Uuiuoek,  member  of  Div.  683. 

Pratt  Kana..  Dec.  6.  paresis.  Bra  Fred  C  Gif- 
ford,  member  of  Div.  740. 

Sanford,  Fla.,  Dec  1.  cardiac  failure.  Bro.  E.  W. 
Rowland,  member  of  Div.  769. 

Everett  Wash..  July  4.  killed  by  engin«  Bra. 
Stewart  Rose,  member  of  Div.  798. 

Ebnhurat  L.  I..  Nov.  2.  heart  trouble.  Bra.  Wm. 
J.  DrbcoU,  member  of  I»v.  86L 

PhilKpsbow.  Pa^  Oct  2S,  I^ura  B.  Bratton. 
dawhtar  of  Bm.  P.  H.  Bratton,  member  of  Div.  254. 

BaMnum  Hd.,  Nov.  28,  Edxar  A.  HcKwnen,  son 
of  Bio.  John  HcKomen,  member  of  Div.  62. 


ADMITTED  BY  TRANSFER  CARD 


Into  Divinon— 

64-Wm,  J.  Lord,  from  Div.  439. 
146-Chas.  Eaton,  from  Div.  120. 
222-P.  C.  Kramer,  from  EMv.  766. 

V.  C.  Koehler,  from  Div,  324. 
260— John  Mars,  from  Div.  296. 
296— Jaa.  Uonroe,  from  Div.  628. 
29e-R.  A.  St  Clair,  P.  H.  Baxter,  from  Div.  260.  _ 
309— F.  A.  Acoeta.  friMn  Div.  706.  ^ 
3S4-A.  R.  Uathewa.  R.  E.  O'Dell,  E.  A.  Burchlel. 
493. 

870— J.  B.  Cooshenour.  frwn  Div.  60, 
394— A.  Ltnneman.  from  Div.  96. 
416— C.  W.  Smethurat  frran  Div,  110. 
421-Ed.  Morriamr.  Frank  Abbott  from  Div.  828. 
468-Geo.  Well,  J.  G.  Hilton,  from  Div.  391. 
483- J.  C.  Moran,  from  Kv.  40. 
486-Jaa.  P.  Cairnee.  W.  F.  C^Kns.  from  Div.  225. 
606-A.  B.  Smith.^pQ^K;^OOgTe 
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Into  DariaioKr— 

SlO-GhM.  A.  Zeddiet.  from  Dtv.  828. 
BB7— J.  W.  Craok.  trm  Oiv.  771. 
«1»-E.  R.  Cobb,  Jas.  B.  AverilL  from'Div.  680. 
6a6-J.  B.  DoddL  from  Div.  GTS. 
660-a  W.  Uadden,  from  Div.  766. 
680— C  Btamer,  R.  W.  Vinea,  from  Div.  866. 
789— A.  B.  Cavin*.  from  Div.  888. 
77ft— J.  E.  Persona,  tiom  Dtv.  610. 
778— W.  E.  Newlovfl.  frcm  Div.  697. 
806- A.  J.  WhippI*  frwa  Div.  761. 
806-J(Aii  J.  Leber,  from  Div.  891. 
825— Win.  G.  Stdmion.  Theo.  SpaetB«ns.  from  Div. 
716. 

N.  A.  WlklnaoD.  fnm  Div.  864. 
817-F.  HcKay,  from  Div.  843. 

T.  NdBon.  from  Div.  664. 
849-J.  W.  Durium,  from  Div.  784. 
862- W.  C.  Moon,  from  Div.  728. 

A.  Whitakar.  from  Div.  8801 

S.  A.  Data*,  from  Dir.  887. 


WITHDRAWALS 


.fyon'iMvMdN— 

J.  F.  WooAUuf. 
168-lL  D.  JfiiSaT^ 
WS— CKarkM  L.  Harris. 
H^Wm.  A.  r 


From  DivtMionr- 

441-B.  R.  SattoB. 

fiSD—G.  G.  Liaton. 

071— Aiutiii  C.  GolUw. 

746-E.  C  Eii^ 

8U-G.  R.  Balluff. 
H.  E.  Ronra. 
J.  E.  HcmuB, 
C.  O.  KierateBMn. 


PtEINSTATEMENTS 


Into  Divition— 

10— J.  Couffhlin. 
as— A.  W.  Hoffman. 
GO— H.  P.  Corvin. 
■1— H.  A.  Downs. 
77— Goo.  M.  Becker, 

W.  0.  CnniM. 
9S6-S.  E.  Miller. 
266— J.  M,  WeJiB. 
2M— H.  D.  [^olmM. 

P.  R.  B^'thCul. 
3U— W.  H.  Kirifklen, 
R-  J.  F^n^A^n^ 
L_  I.  Ranatir. 
821— F.  J.  Win^B. 
S22— H.  J.  Ofwe, 
863— Jamai  A.  Ward, 


Into  DivMott— 
430— J.  H.  Robiaon. 

T.B.  Carroll. 
448-J.  L.  Am. 
462-G.  H.  Woolard. 
472-C.  L.  Smith. 
611— Hany  Banna. 
6G6-F.  HclliUen. 
660-J.  F.  HoUand. 
668-J.  S.  McCormick. 
678— J.  A.  Ryan. 
709— Ellaworth  P.  Cojr. 
776- W.  D.  Irwin. 
786-W.  J,  Binaa. 
827— W.  B.  Dysaa. 
841— L.  W.  Sutton. 
864-J.  UUdleraas. 


EXPELLED 


FOB  KON-PAYHENT  OF-  DUES 


F^mn  Diviuum— 

R.  E.  Hon0. 
IT— A,  B.  Ftame. 
IS— Elmer  E.  Hantronk. 
ll-G.  M.  RuboeII. 
Ki-il.  S.  White. 

4amca  T.  AwPtin. 
I47-A.  W.  Green. 

ArUiuF  IleirifDod. 
IH— H.  D.  Long. 
J.  V.  Brown. 
J.  C,  rtL\Uy, 
C.  E.  Sehultz. 

Barrimxu 
M,HiUer. 
S.HWH-. 
J.  C.  Cdcvw. 
Xr4-G«a.  lyridalL 
309— {;.  H.  WiUianift 
H.  Colranan. 
Sia-F.  J,  IHstvA. 
m-0.  F.  Vo«aL 
tUy  Welker. 
Sit-STH.  Crvitr. 
£.  J.  Bailer- 


From  I>ivi»ion~ 
862-J.  Y.  Walnom. 
88Z-P.  W.  Bolts. 
899- V.  Haxelton. 
4S6-C.  H.  Ritter. 

460—  Geo.  Swarbera. 

461—  O.  G.  Chriatan. 
466— Jacob  Ehrenfeid. 
49S-Ir«Roaa. 
683-Fred  Fhillipa. 
686— H.  O.  SampaiHi. 
642- B.  W.  Chriainirer, 

S.  M.  Broonar. 

G.  L.  Beckwith. 
660-H.  H.  Allan, 

J.  J.  Ixmsenberver. 
720-O.  E.  BubH, 

G.  P.  Adania. 
770-H.  O.  Baaaett 

A.  L.  Bruton. 
772— John  J.  Dailey. 
818— M.  J.  Allan. 

J.  G.  Robertaon, 

W.  H.  Ballwebar. 
828 -J.  W.  Roeera. 
888— G.  E.  Crana. 


FOR  OTOHk  CAUm 
From  fXviaioM— 
6- John  Pallm  W.  B.  Foliar,  Jaa.  HakcM^  H.  D. 
Bogran.  ronnlnr  to  par  G.  C  <rf  A.  nnatau 
meota  and  Grand  Duaa. 
2B-Wm.  F.  Bimtaidur.  J.  B.  &mlth.  non-nav- 

maatof  duaaaBdG.C.of  A.  aaaaamoitL 
49— W.  S.  HeConniek,  non-pajnnnt  of  duaa  and 
Maaaamaita. 
Wm.  B.  R.  Teach,  non-payment  of  duaa  and 
nxfeltav  laaurance. 
_  AUk«  Bude.  fwfdtfns  loauranca. 
ro-I'-'rinE.  Stuber,  Allen  Rupp,  Irvin  F.  Ifun- 

™f*5^f<'rf«itinB  inanrance. 
im— V.  B.  stover,  non-payment  of  inanrance. 
JSS!!S^     HMdeman,  forfoitinB  tnauranoe. 
IM-Cha^E.  Johnaon.  f«feitln»  inaiiraace. 
"~^_JlL  non-iwymant  at  duea  and  aa- 

MMDMita  and  forfriting  Inaurance,  obtain- 
tajT  tnnaporbitSon  undar  falae  maaaanta- 
non. 

•88— J.  P.  B.  BrendeL  non-payment  ot  duea  and 

  fwUns  to  take  oat  inaurance. 

277-W.  A.  Monroe^  R.  C.  Jamea.  forfaitinK  fn- 
auranea. 

aSWohn  A,  Sutheriaad,  non-paymcmt  of  duaa  and 
inauranca. 

290— N.  Warrtnc,  non-payment  of  duaa  and  fo^eit- 

ms  inaurance. 
S81— J.  H.  Bogan,  non-payment  of  duM  and  vldat> 

iny  Sac  69  Statutea. 

^^T\r'a2°^'l2^^*^  Sec.  62.  StatQtWB. 

862— J.  H.  Shank,  forfeitins  inaurance. 

382- Arthur  W.  Wall,  non-payment  of  duea  and  not 
correepmidlns  with  Diviai<m. 

S99— W.  B.  Moyw.  non-payment  of  duaa  and  in- 
auranca. 

406— W.  S.  Barrett,  non-parmaat  of  duaa  and  b»> 
aeaamenta. 

409— Chaa.  Hemdon,  forfeiting  inanraneau 
«e-Ch«a.  Ayera,  Intoxicated  while  <ni  duty. 
427-C.  T.  Chandler.  A.  F  Taykv,  noo-paymaBt  of 

G.  C.  of  A.  'aaaeaamanta. 
486-E.  S.  Hedriek.  noa-panaent  of  duaa  and  ia- 

Buraoce. 

447—  J.  C.  Kerr,  ntm-payment  of  Inauranca. 

448-  WiQcheater  Atkina.  forfeitlnB  inauranca. 
466-Samnal  D.  GiUilaad.  intozicatad  while  on  duty. 
48B-0.  G.  BMiy,  Intoxicated  while  on  duty. 

Wi-C  V.  GariBM,  R.  G.  Farko-.  forfeftinff  fn- 
annuMa. 

R.  C  Daea.  non.paymeat  of  duaa  and  f^fait- 
iBff  iaauranee^ 
630 — J.  H.  Bewitt,  non-payment  of  duea  and  aa- 
aeaamenta. 

6S2-T.  a  Sheppard.  C.  N.  Smith,  non-payment  of 
duaa  and  aaaeaamenta  and  inauranca. 

668— W.  T.  Clayton,  forfeiting  Inaurance. 

684— L  E,  Newhouae,  non-payment  of  aiiiaaiiiiiiila. 

6M-W.  E.  Gautt,  noa-paymant  of  duaa  and  forftf  t- 
ins  iaaunuiee. 

808— Hnton  A.  Setsfried,  non-payment  of  duea  and 
forfeiting  inaurance^ 

6S4— Waiter  Haaaey,  F.  O.  Johnaon,  forfeiUna  in- 
aurance^ 

644— Martin  Ludwfs.  forfeiting  Insurance^ 
668-J.  D.  Loffan.  non-payment  of  duea  and  in- 
surance. 

666— A.  J.  HcGowan.  acceptins  work  at  a  loa  rata' 

than  that  reeosnfaed  by  Diviatoa 
680— P.  G.  Zfaamaraua,  noa-paymaat  of  aaiiii 

manta. 

706— J.  M.  Hyera,  forfeiting  inaurance. 

749-C.  Jonea,  forfeitJns  inaurance. 

763— Ed.  Plamondon,  non-payment  of   du«a  and 

aaaeaamenta. 
766- Jake  Wasner,  forfeitins  Inauranca^ 
761— L.  A.  Proctor,  forfeitinir  Inaurance. 
788— B.  P.  Buakey,  forfaitins  Inaurance. 
778— R.  G.  Hurray,  non-pimnent  of  duea  and  not 

correapondinv  with  Ofvlalon. 
82S— C.  E.  Mohler,  forfrfting  inaurance. 
S2&— F.  H.  Rahm-  non-payment  of  duea  and  not 

correapondinar  with  Divlakm. 
Wm.  Morgan,  non-payment  t^^oaa  and  |oc^ 
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OflBcMl  Notic*  of  AueuoMBts  776-779 
SERIES  N 

OmcB  or  ABBOOATKm  Rook.  lUW  B.  w  L.  E.  Bldg. 
3b  tiu  DimuUn  Sierelarita  Zm.E.M.L,  and  A.  I.  A.  CLBVblamD,  Omo,  Ju.  1.  tUS. 

Dew  and  Brm.:— Yoa  are  hereby  notified  <tf  the  death  or  diaabilitr  of  the  followinc  members  ct  the 
AMOciationi 

Foot  aMMnnenta  for  payment  of  thaae  cUma  are  herebr  levied  and  Secretaries  ordered  to  collect 
ll.OOframaUwhoareinsoredforlTGO,  (S.OOfromtUlwhoareineuredfor  Il.e00.  14.00  from  all  who 
are  ioaorad  for  S8,000,  and  96.00  from  all  memberainnired  for  $4,600.  and  forward  aame  to  the  General 
SaerataiT  and  T^eaaurer. 

Membare  tha  Insmwtoa  Aaeodatfam  ai«  reguired  to  remit  to  iXvlrian  Secretaiiea  within  tfairty  dayi 
tnm  date  of  this  notice,  and  the  Diviakm  Secretaiiea  to  the  General  Secretary  and  Treaanrer  within  tan 
diys  tb«reafter,  on  penalty  of  fbrfeitins  their  memberahip.   (See  Section  25,  page  120.  of  By-I«wt.) 

Secretarlee  will  sand  remittances  to  azxl  make  all  drafts,  express  money  orders  or  poatoffiee  money 
oHers  PAYABLE  TO  C.  K.  RICHAXtDS,  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER.  We  wiU  not 
accept  packages  of  money  sent  by  mpraie,  on  less  charges  have  been  prepaid.  The  Journal  closes  on  the 
I8th  oS  each  month.  Claims  raearrad  after  that  day  will  lie  over  until  the  succesdlns  month. 


Name 


'8> 


Data 

of 

Admiaaion 


Date  of 
Death  or 
DinUBty 


Cause  of  Death 
or  DisaUlity 


Am't 
of 
Ins. 


To  Whom  Payable 


.  El 

K 


ru 

71S 

m 
ra 


Micbofa.... 
iT.  Grace 

,Bare  U 

».  Mor^k..  .  fl 
H«r;Iscnr......  «t 

;ofan  HTeiake....  « 

Wm.  McCltvTsr  -  " 
J.J.  Whitaker....  «8 

Jofm  Withtfidca.  Ufi 

H.  H.  Rcits  S4 

_J  W.  F.  Bdleroara.  J« 

W  JottH  Casey  « 

m  J.Fnak  Allcin.,-lH 
7M  F.B.  Baannan... 

lis  C  G.  Sanloy  

n  I.  r.  Van  Ncaa. 

SrgfcS.  Rwh  

Wwntrtck  Scanlon. 
IBMUB.  Kniirht..., 
mMAlbart  Ntmseseer  ^ 
TSllHarry  H.  Hunt. 
TSfflG.  J.  SauerwoiiL  . ,  |50 
^  ThomBH  JuriniHo.  &i 

m  s.  B.  Adjaxius  

rauWuL  C.  BouUin  . .  81 
TSBjL.  B.  ClearwaUr.  M 

nrnt  J-  McOoniUd  . .  si 

raS* Patrick  r<mlor.,  '57 

7SSled«™rd  M.l   n 

740  L.  J.  W(a.lherBbeG3B 
?11.J.  A.  RichiudaeB_jM 

T_  J_  Taller.  .» 

'H.J,  T.  GreenhalghjM 
T«  W,  H.  BumeU.,,.  51 

Ttt  JcMph  Hitl  >w 

T<S]ja^  A-  Heehan...  I'M 
T<7.  Pr«i  B*ch«r«-  -. 
'^fSJbeni^  A.  Steele 
74»  A  J.  EouKhtan. 
TSolUanhaU  SbMld. 
751|Hamr  PobhcW  . 
7S2  E.  B.  Collin* 

i-V.  r;.:..r,-.,  T"M-irr|f 

~-l  ':!■.!>  M.  . . 

R  J.  ^'.tuihidim, 
TB6;t.  J.  Hennawey 
TS7  R,  A  H^nnni 
H8  B.  F.  T»Bin*y. , . 

Aohfbaufh.  KiT 
IB  K.  W.  Sowlsnd: . . 
IK  W.  B.  HaffmaD. . 

W  ICi-  W>  HistlnL  - . , 


Jan. 

JiA.  %. 
Sept.  2, 
Hay  «4, 
Apr.  lit, 
Sept.  1. 
Dte.  27. 
Feb.  T, 
Uar.  10. 
Sept  10. 
Nov.  B. 
Sept.  I. 
I>*e.  9, 
Oct.  34. 
June 
JnneSS, 
Septie, 
Dec  iH, 

4M  Nor.  24, 


Avr.  S, 
ICQ  1^.  24, 
laSiMar. 
23  Aiv.at. 
132  Jonag^l, 
Not.  fi. 
Dec.  S5, 
OcL  14, 
I>ae.  SO, 
SSSjJaiL  SO. 
Apr. 
liar.  a. 
Dec  J, 
AuB.  27, 
Sept  S. 
Aug.  7. 
SSI ;  Any,  14. 
5^|MiLr.  2*, 
J9,MAy  1. 

asa'Dec  I. 

iSs'Oct  £9. 
323  A.UK. 
Ti)l.,Jiine  13_ 
■2ffl'Jan.  2I>. 
aWMny  12, 

:  jHfi.  a. 

HK'Jan.  T. 
71  Apr.  £6, 
52  Juno  ft. 

TWiAfr.  l4. 

473  Uay  11. 


Not.  !£, 
mSl  Mov.  IS. 
USG  Nov. 
1904  Not.  17, 
1B14  Nov.  l, 
NoY.  9. 
Nor.  IE. 
Jnnein. 
D«e.  fi, 
Nov.  1, 
Nov,  12. 
Not.  17, 
Nov.  17. 
Not.  2D. 
Nov.  «J, 
Oct  30. 
Oct,  ET. 
Nov.  6. 
Nov- IB, 
Nov.  SO, 
Nov-  21. 
NDV.2Z, 
Nov-  'J2. 
Nov.  13, 
Nov.  13, 
Nov.  19. 
N0T.2Z. 
Nnv-  24, 
Nov.  27. 
Nov.  IS, 
Nov.  16, 
Nov,  17. 
Oct.  8, 
Nov.  20, 
Nov,  22, 
Nov.  at, 
Nov.  2i. 
Nov.  !2, 
Nnv.  2S, 
Dec.  3, 
Nov.  11. 

Nov. 

Tii.'p.  2, 
IPiU'iNiv.  2<:i 
K'lJiNiiv.  11. 
^■>i.i!N(iv. 

S'.n'.  2:., 
ll'UllIisc.  3. 


1901 

ISDS 

ism 
lesi 

IHI 
IBSA 

IKl 

1881 
IfiBS 
1W7 

1S90 

1904 

jeio 

1311 
190« 

1893 

1V06 
1908 
1W6 
1SS4 
1904 
1905 
1907 

i8s; 


Har.  4, 
Mar.  31, 


IMS? 
1813 

\m\ 

1?01 
1S3S 
190O 
IBIS 


Dec. 

Dpc  S, 

Dec.  3. 

l>.'c,  7, 

Dec,  1. 

Dec.  5. 

ss-t 


191& 

i9ia 
itifi 

JBi6 
191fi 

me 

IS14 
IVIG 
»1JS 

m6 
19  la 

19» 
ISlfi 
lOU 
101C 
191S 
IBIS 

laifi 

1915 
191G 
1B15 
1915 

im 

IBIG 

191^ 
1916 

lais 

99L4 
191.^ 
1915 
3916 
191fi 
1916 
IBIG 
191 E 
1!>1S 
lil!5 
131  f, 

i:ar 

mi.: 
1:0 1 
lyi.'. 
i!urj 
liiir, 

lOlFj 

i;ii^ 

1915 

isia 


Ulc«n  of  shiiEUUh... 
Csnc-er  of  bladder.,, 

Hesit  lUMaas  

Adheaiana  of  bpwals  ^ 
Leftl«8mi^i»tiML. 

Killed.  

Tumrn-  

Blind  IttTt  eye.  

Gcn-GTo]  psresii. 
Fulnionsry'  hcmqr'jce 
Carcincnrta  of  stom'  cb 
CenbrKl  hemorrluiee 

Shot.  

Apoclejcy . . ......  

Umemic  poinoni  ng. . . 
General  paresis 

Artcrio  KlsmifL  

Cenbral  faemtin'haKt; 
Atierio  HcLeruHiii 
Bricht's  iliBcaiur. . . . 
Acute  dilAta'n  nf  h't. 
LoKunpioi-  ataxia , , . . 


I  no 
snm 

4500 

UDO 
dOOD 


flCidD 

isw 
iGoa 
vxu 

150O 
UOD 
lUO 

tsoo 

3000 
3M0 

ma 

3000 
l£0o 

sow 

Pneuifionin  .1  SHU 

Cerebral  hemorrhaEel  1>B00 

Heart  dluase  1  IfiOO 

Careincnna  of  bUddcj-j  IfiOO 

Apoplexy  ,  4&» 

Heart  diBcafie   IfiOO 

Pneu mollis. .  ,   J  3000 

AppendicLtiB- . ,  .   ,  150& 

Carciniirria  <if  jaw  ..I  1£00  'Elizabeth  CotdOtbW. 
Ncphritii  30(Kf  AnnaDodd.Wi- 
Blihd  riBrht  vye,  ,,.  '  im  'Self. 


laada  inHSdb.  W. 
Bauaa  Kimball,  w. 
Kmmm  D.  Nichols,  W. 
Moral)  Oraee,  w. 
Self. 

UarthaX  Ilara,«r. 
Jennift  Hwdook, 

Alhia  C.  Blake, 

Nettie UcGllvray.  w. 
Marv'tH.Whital{  er.  w 
JcBafe  Witberidife,  w 
Mrrtle  ReitE,  w. 
Eliiab'h  Bclleinara,V 
Marirarec  Casey.  Wi 
Mary  h.  AWw,  d. 
Estate. 

Mary  £.  Sunley.  w. 
J.  Tmd  Van  Ne^,  9. 
Ltnara  E.  RtiMh.  w. 
Luxie  Scatilon.  w, 
jSsrah  E.  Kninrht,  w. 
AU '  retaN  ungusHcr ,  w 
Mary  J.  Hunt.  w. 

Mary  F.  Janiti«oii,  w 
Amy  E,.  Adams,  n. 
Naiini.e  C  Buuidin,,  m 
Mamie  nicnrwater.  w 
Sarah  McDonald,  a. 


Suicide  -  I  IWU 


PcrniEidua  ai!uc>niiQ. 

KiJIed  

Cer*t>?'s!  a|w>i>lc?:^  .  - 
Typhoid  fev&r.  .  , 

Apoplexy, , , . , ,  

Dropdy   

EliJiKrardiCiS'.  

GiH IP-hat  wound.,  .  .  . , 

KlIIwJ  

TutifrculriBjH 

0.ii.--t-  

M^-.>-.-ir-iili.H  ...  . 
l_'i'r>.'l"irHl  TutniniriliH. 
ArtLTits  ecLcrroiB. 

Ki!l,yJ  , 

PcritrinitiH. 

Kilk-I  

Hcjir  t  failuri' 

Djabi-tfB.  .  . . . 

TifibiBrculaMa. . .  .... 

^indtaft^B  ,,,, 


Beu'<!B  RifihardBan^  «r 
Bt-ns  L.  rnior,  W. 
Mnry  Green  hoiffh,  w. 
Alii-c  Bunnell,  w. 
ir^>t  Sari.h  J.  Hill,  W. 
IfiW  EInin  L.  MuchAn,  w. 
Kute  Bcdlcrer,  yr. 
Haltiu  G.  iSte«l«,  d. 
Lucr  K,  BouKhtiJb,w 
Kiitic  .Shedd,  w. 
15'H>  May  E.  Prffluehl,  wj 
1500  Dfluphtorfl. 
lf>W  iHiJiieU.V.  Tnpi.iiri)i,w 
lf"U  .E\iT.ai>fi.h  Baft.  m. 
;iiH.»Ji  iJnptsrnL-.^lrulhtTH.w 
JWti>  Aiinn.F.IIfnn.-'H^'y.w- 
,l<iit(f   liMc  H.^H-^Lrd.  w. 
l^/'t  'MiiUlik  A  ,  Tiioifiiiy,* 

JIKHI    Aiifll,.  it.jwltini-i.  v. 


IWO 

mm 


lax) 

1500 

3W<> 


ISOO 
3000 


Julia  R.  Hnifniar,  w. 
Naoaii!  Viaz.  tv. 
Seir. 


Google- 


98 
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TUO.  W.  llAdDiiUU 

WBkl..  WalMtar.... 
Frsd  C.  GifTord... 


7ST 

T6i9|G«ik  C  FergUAon. 
77D 
TTl 
772 

773 

m 
m 

776 


W.  J.  Tallar 
L.S.  Crowdl.w.. 
Fi^  UcAriUe.,,. 

n.  B.  TBrlor  

Owi.  CummixiinL , . 

J.  S.  O'Brien  

W.  N.  Lowry- 


777iAndreiwJ,Tippen» 
m  J.  W.  Hatha wny. . 
7T!J  Alex.  Sharps 


Dau       I     Data  of 
of  Dwth  or 

AdmiawoD  DinUHty 


CauH  of  Death 
or  DiBahility 


19  Mar.  17, 

740  Hnr.  £4. 
aw! Oct  2T. 
131  Jan.  29, 
172  OcL  1. 
ZTHOct.  1, 
ISBMu.  3. 


Nov,  IT. 

Jan.  1. 
Oct.  I9» 
Mo?  IS. 


:iLi4  Ai.r,  X,, 


Ul2 
ISIO 
1887 
1907 

IB87 

vm 

1B02 

iH9a 

1890 
1S3S 
1902 
1903 
1J>M 
llirj 


Now.  26,  191&jCBrciTirana(crnit«it'i 

Not.  19,  I^LGJPnaumonw  

Dec  8,  1 9L5  Cerebral  bemoirhagv 

Xkw.   fl,  1^15  Paresia  ■ . . ,  

Noy.  £1.  19L6  Septic  kbU  blikdder. . 

xnt,  fl,  l9L&DI*bat«i  

Dec.  9.  1915  PnouiBooia  

Nov.  15,  1915  RheunWtlMn  

Dec  7,  191S  NimkritfB4  4....  

Nov.  11.  lalS  Ejlled  

Nov.  14.  1913  Apoblttcr  

Nov.  SO,  1915  NnphHtiB  

Dee.  8.  1«U  KlOed......  

Doc,  11,  191G  SwGoma   

D«  12.  191E  TubCTcuIoflifl   


3000 

1«» 

3000 
3000 
SOW) 
SHU 

LWO 

aooD 

1500 
IMO 

IFJIO 


QtJIdm. 

Emmft  G,  W«taM^  W 

EaH^twth  canordw. 

Lula  JUMmon,  w. 

Lotde  SI.  IVdW.  d. 
Fannie  Cntwdl,  w. 
Jennie  HeAnll«.  w. 
Wife  ind  fv^ther. 

Uary  A.  O'Brien,  w. 
Brothers  and  alvtcr. 
Gert'de  E.  Tjpxt0n»,^r 

.r..w  Sharpy  J. 


Total  numberof  diuUlity  claimi 

ell 

Total  amountof  claima.  1161,360.00 

Total  number  of  death  clHims 

78  J 

FiBaocial  Sfatement 

QumuMTt,      Dec  1. 1915. 

HORTOABT  rOMD  POR  WOTBHBBS 

Balance  on  hand  November  1.  VSfUi  1271,129  a 

Received  by  aweaamente  STS-TS  and  back  aaaeaammta  $168,298  E7 

Received  from  membera  carried  bj  the  AHodatfoB   969  85 

Intereat  for  November.   1,048  66 

Total.  $431,411  6S 

Paid  in  claims    132.608  86 

Balance  on  hand  November  60  {288.807  72 

8F«aAL  iioiniiABr  fund  for  NOVnUBR 

Balance  on  hand  November  1.  $414,684  S4 

Received  In  November   18,0M  72 

Balance  In  bai^  Noreanber  80  |48>;«8  98 

EZPBNSB  FUND  FOR  NOVEMBER 

Balance  on  hand  Novonber  1  $  08,849  76 

Received  from  feea  I     209  61 

Received  from  2  per  cent   3.618  94 

$  a;8a8  46  8.828  46 

Total  S  mffIB  20 

Expenaea  for  Noveoibsr     1904  28 

Balaoea  <»  hand  November  80  ,.$  87.778  VT 

Statemeot  of  Membership 

FOR  NOVEMBER,  1915 

OeuaiJUdreprtMnU:                                                                8750  Sl.GOO  R2G0  $3,000  $3,750  $4,000 

Total  membership  October  31,  1916                                              1,611  42,679  124   19.679  8  4.44S 

Applications  and  refnstatementa  received  durinff  mimth   57  47  26 

Total   1,611  42,786       124  19.726         8  <4«7 

Trim  which  deduct  polidea  terminated  br  death,  acddant,  or 

othenrlae.   8      U8       ..        60        ..  9 

THal  memberdifp  Novunber  80.  1915   1,906  ti^OaO       124  19^676         8  4,458 

Grand  total     68,491 


Indemnity  Santa  Claus 

For  the  third  eonseeativc  rear  "Old  Santa"  has  fafthfuily  remembered  oar  Indemnitr  Ifembera 
br  rebatins  a  Quarterly  Premium.  Thia  makea  the  coat  of  oar  Accident  Insurance  just  Fifty  Per 
(ient  <60%)  of  what  they  formerly  paid  for  this  protection,  and  if  every  member  of  our  Organiaai- 
timi  carryios  Indemnity  Insurance  would  take  out  a  policy  in  thdr  own  Aaaodation.  Instead  of 
payins  twice  as  much  for  the  same  protection,  it  would  be  stUI  cheaper. 

Once  more  we  want  to  say  to  you  Brothers  who  are  still  helping  to  pile  up  dividends  for  0ie 
Old  Line  Companies  by  insuring  with  them,  you  can  save  enough  money  to  pay  all  your  B.  of  L.  IL 
dues,  etc.,  by  carrying  this  protection  in  your  own  Association. 

At  the  same  time  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowinfc  that  ninety-flve  (96c)  cents  out  of 
•very  dollar  you  pay  for  your  insurance  is  going  into  the  home  of  some  disabled  or  deceased 
Brother. 

Wake  up.  Come  out  of  your  shell.  Get  wise  to  your  own  interest  by  getting  your  Accident 
Insurance  at  actual  coat,  and  at  the  same  Ume  make  It  cheaper  for  all  of  us.  and  beat  of  idL  br 
so  doing,  be  sure  you  are  buying  for  youraeU  and  those  dependent  on  yon.  protection  and  not  a 
lawsuit. 

W.  B.  FUTCH.  C.  B.  RICHARDS, 

Pnsident.  Gen'l/ 
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WEEKLY  INOEHNTTY  CLAIMS  PAID  DECSaiBEB  1,  lUS. 


Claim 


Dir. 


Name 


AlttOUDt 

Paid 

Claim 

Olv. 

$12  8« 

687 

W 

60  00 

688 

413 

28  67 

689 

19 

19  29 

690 

698 

11  48 

691 

77 

U  29 

692 

sss 

48  67 

698 

669 

160  00 

694 

238 

42  86 

696 

199 

11  43 

996 

813 

184  29 

697 

806 

40  00 

698 

177 

20  00 

699 

190 

86  71 

700 

786 

46  00 

701 

448 

84  29 

702 

218 

80  00 

708 

496 

SO  00 

704 

699 

20  00 

706 

6U 

34  29 

706 

889 

40  71 

707 

66 

&  71 

708 

801 

42  86 

709 

686 

20  00 

710 

886 

26  71 

7U 

267 

80  00 

712 

892 

91  29 

718 

99 

21  43 

714 

684 

«  00 

716 

699 

28  67 

716 

606 

28  67 

717 

647 

49  20 

718 

486 

6  48 

719 

428 

8  G7 

720 

267 

40  00 

7Z1 

482 

84  29 

722 

187 

42  86 

728 

246 

100  00 

724 

898 

8  67 

726 

898 

H  29 

726 

898 

11  48 

727 

401 

242  86 

728 

801 

48  67 

729 

818 

64  29 

*948 

620 

IGO  00 

882 

190 

SO  00 

••U9 

81 

12  86 

484 

646 

17  U 

•866 

400 

46  71 

•  40 

166 

IT  14 

•401 

16 

42W 

•464 

642 

60  00 

621 

66 

7989 

••657 

678 

4000 

496 

1S6 

8148 

90S 

69 

22  86 

40  00 

26  71 

Man* 


Amount 
Paid 


€29 

817 

680 

427 

631 

782 

682 

220 

6SS 

608 

6S4 

282 

6S6 

8K 

636 

448 

637 

786 

638 
630 

828 
146 

640 

408 

641 

868 

642 

684 

643 

198 

644 

480 

646 

713 

646 

796 

647 

226 

648 

248 

649 

208 

6C0 

839 

6U 

230 

6G2 

An 

ISO 

<EI 

6SI 

S8V 
400 

666 

48 

H6 

«n 

6BT 

809 

168 

88 

210 

^■n 
<BQ 

AOS 

661 

1TB 

661 

U 

HI 

n7 

H4 

488 

MB 

SOI 

086 

499 

vet 

187 

668 

271 

689 

122 

ink 

no 

768 

VIA 

672 

ns 

•an 

2*1 

ffu 

190 

S86 

391 

tJ7 

207 

«R 

647 

«7B 

817 

680 

177 

on 

68 

6B2 

178 

688 

S74 

684 

8S6 

as 

738 

m 

m 

B«ni.  W.  Clement!.. . 

J.  O.  Cokmere.  

J.J.  Cook  

J.  G.  WtbCL  

C.  H.  Heodcnon  

J  F.  Hareer  

E.  E.  Sweeney  

A.  &  Richman.  

C  S.  Mallatt  

C  L.  Ccmell  

H.  S.  Hoore  ^. 

W.  G.  Buddteaton  . . . 

Jc^  Roma  

P.  A.  Liinff  

Frank  Hickman  

E.  W.  CottreO  

A.  B.  Cramer  

J.  R.  Oopton  

Ndaon  B.  Wbedon... 
Walter  J.  Warren.... 

Wm.  H.  JoUatL  

A.  B.  Kodgara  

F.  L.  Haxwdl  

A.  J.  GavtaaoD.  

UT.  Walkar.  

Henry  L.  IKdlahan... 

R.  L.  Jobnaton.  

Arnold  D.  Bowman  . 
OaorceG.  Dou^aaa.. 

O.  T.  Focter  

Jofan  T.  Oower  

SUaa  Gaynor  

Henrf  Wood  

H.  F.  DmnaL  

Jaa.  J.  Goodwin  

P.  K.  Fooat  

A.  W.  Clanent.  

R.  L.  La  Bjw.  

Webb  L.  Gibba.  

Jaraea  P.  Buma  

Wm.  E  Boyal  

Doek  Vincent  

J.  D,  iRandolph  

J.  W.  Gardner  

J.L.Bi8hop.  Adv.... 
A.  H.  Masla  

G.  C  Andoaon  

George  H.  Dawaon. . . 

F.  P.  Boawwth  

T.  F.  Edwarda  

K.  U  LambaOi.  

a  W.  Peidler  

Hmml  H.  Porcell  

R.  8.  Halthonae. 
Jamaa  Ctanqr- 
ll.B.Kylar... 


Jamea  H.  Shirea  

Arthur  T.  HaUinser. . 

A.  L,  Andereon  

H.  B.  Kelly  

Walter  W.  Taykw  

F.  B.  Hilton  

Georse  T,  Rich  

Oacar  HulL  

Ira  S.  Wiltiama  

Robert  J.  Starbeck... 

Cliaa.  D.  Maddux  

J.  T.  Afcler.  

K.a  Ldtch  

A.  P.  Spansler.  

A.  E.  Garrett  

W.  W.  Wyatt  

J.  M.  Devinney  

W.  F.  a  Gibaon  

Chaa.  M.  Caidwell.... 

E  M.  Gill  

Robert  J.  Dowie  

S.  E.  Taylor  

A.  H.  Fullinston  

W.  A.  Bader  

P.  C.  Robey  

H.  T.  Beet  

Cbarlee  D.  Murray.. . . 

B.  E.  Brandtner.  

G.  W.  CraiK.  

F.  G.  Scbimmel  

W.  E.  Brown  

a  A.  Goodwin  

R.  M.  Fairleoa  

Wm.  H.  McLean  

C.  G.  Gardner.  

W.  D.  Gland  

J.  R,  Bomana  

V.  H.  Innuui.  

R.  O.  Caatro  

Thoe.  R.  Wakh  

i.  E  Haya  

J.  D.  Doathat  

Qeve  Schmitt  

A.O.  Smith,  Adv  

J. T.  Edwarda.  Bal... 
F.  W.  Wamar,  BaL... 
LM.Uiidaey,  Bal.... 
F.  E.  Slanker,  Adv. . . . 
J.  W.  DickBan.Adv... 
Harry Haekey,  Adv.. 
Richard  Brannd.  Adv. 
John  Doberty.  Bal.... 
HennrA.  Dick.  Bal... 
CbarleB  Warren.  BaL . 
Ed  MeMdl  Bal  


8  11  48 
28  67 
68  67 
97  14 

171  48 
6  71 
64  29 
23  67 

146  71 
26  71 
81  48 

106  71 

46  71 
80  00 
77  16 
20  00 

111  48 
26  71 
90  00 
61  48 

47  14 
42  86 

262  86 
28  67 
77  14 

2B0  00 
16  00 
»00 
87  14 
U» 
86  71 
28  B7 

61  48 

62  86 
62  86 

826  71 
£88 

284  28 
64  29 

222  SB 
60  00 
64  89 
16  00 

seooo 

204  29 
71  48 
60  00 
100  00 
200  00 
lis  00 
76  00 
U9  29 
102  88 
00  00 
S1S4S 


1786994  8766904 


Total  nombar  of  Weekly  Indemnity  Ctaima,  106. 
*NnnilMr  of  Advance  PaymenU  on  Oidma.  6. 
**GlidnM  zaopanad.  2. 

INDEMNITY  DEATH  CLAWS  PAID  DECEMBER  1,  1916. 

Nam*  Amoont 

Paid 

Oris  Bidder   12,000  00 

Eari  W.  Kitv   1.000  00 

H.  H.  KndiU   2.000  00 


Claim 

Dfv. 

m  ' 

807 

w 

148 

w  : 

731 

Total  nomber  of  Indemnity  Death  Claima,  8. 
Weddy  Indamnity  Claima  paM  from  December  1,  1906,  to  Novamber  1.  1916. 
liriamdtrDaaACadmapaldfnnAprUl.  1907.  to  Horcmber  1. 1916. 


28,000  00       S  6,000  00 
112,669  94 

1728.662  08 
877.782  U 

«l,006,89t  17     fl.006.894  17 


W.  B.  PDTCH,  FnMoirt. 


C.  B.  RICHARDS.' 


Hamilton 


"The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America 


The 


 C  D. 

Mi)ll|lp|^«<  J«m>. 

HMiMRni  Vwca* 


>Ldi>i1ji-:i»  H.  K.  Softaei 
dI  Pbom.  K.  H.  »> 


C I  mdudn  r  fr,  E.  Lfnli 


H    1,1.1.:     W.  L. 
llui-,i:i.--^.iL  ut  Penn, 
it.  K.    lie  cviin  • 
4  tl4««MW«lh 


atch  o£  Railroad 
Accuracy 


True  time  for  you,  all 
way  through  —  that's  what 
you  gain  in  the  Hamilton 
Watcli.  Enjrineers,  Con- 
ductors and  Train-men  all 
over  America  depend  on  i 
pioved  accuracy, 

You,  too,  can  put  vaaK  trust  in 
the  Haimlton  Watch,  safe 
knowledge  of  its  reUabilily 
failing  e^utin^. 

Write  for  the 

Hamilton  Watch  Book 

"The  Timekeeper" 

It  pictures  and  describes  the  ^^|^ 
ems  Hatmllon  models  and  ^jl^' 
interesting  watch  informadott. 

Tin   H[iiiiififin  Watch   is  ma.dc  in  all  Ftindart 
nr/ca  -"M    I'y  jt-ivcJcrs    every lie cp.  Fi 

Time  lii>ive(  nnn  Sen  ice »  Haiiiilto:i  No. 
ilic — ll   jr-.M-l.'^l   :iiiJ   No.   992   (16  »iw 
jewels)  arc  the  most  ^Kipular  watches  on  Arri 
Railimidfl  vod  mil  past  vay  OffidfeL  Tune  Inw 
titm.    For  pSneraf  ««  you  cazi  buy  a  HimUM 
Wat<:h   from   512.25  for  movement  sloitt.  (hi 
OuwJa    fU.OO)    up  to  tlie   Buprrb  H-iuifUnri 
Miistcrjiiccr  ut  ?l  50.01)  in  18k.  hta-^-y  f]:i-.|'J  cue 
N'l  estra  diarf^'L'  for  Sifcty  Numerii  vil  DIjI  ihi  tv 
nilroaJ  p-ades  of  HamilWHM.  A  HuikiKon 
ment  i-an  be  fitted  to  your  procnt  vntteh. 
you  desire. 

HAmtdN  WATCH  COMPi 

Peirt,  at  LuBHtii*»P« 


f"^  FT  R 


ENGINEER 


rii7c-tf  bj 


Entered  at  ihe  Clwdaml,  O.,  PostoBice  as  Second-Class  Matter 


Most  Remarkable 
Bargains  Ever  Offered 


Seamle&s  Bmudi  Rq 

niSecnt  eiLra  boLvr 
KcunlcM  BruBMlii 
rDir  Id  two  elzoB.M- 
If  clod  _yoKi«— TOT 

catei  ^asiipn.  Looks 

h  Hrmon  i  odsl)' Wen  J- 
Aj,  A  real  t>u'^n, 

Sl.DO  £Uth 

I  Price  $13.U 


Mwtti 


$1^ 


SUM  M  KnhaTaUe  Bargiin 

Wo.  nnrrsi.,  Gol<ipn  onV  tip  framed  Bnlsb. 
I4re0  91  inclb.  tcp.  c  r  ti  I't.;iiB, rfin, 
bemv  V  ortagnc  iKik<<i  [u]  ll  hi  tu  3*  infiti  pU-t-- 
f>onQ«:tli«bmU  opgu'lCDlDalBlKfCilLleiifl. 

Umnurli' 

la  Me1«< 
nnt  Din- 
--_  Tibia,  oog 
thftt  will  ■»»  BU 
dlnlna  tMD.  A 
■TallaBrn&  Bt 
liarnnun^*  ti>- 
TQnrlcjitly  liaw 
T-io?.  Slt.*9 


Btaal  Bed  Outfit  Bargain 

c<]  ncLiLUi^Tisiioat 
Blircl b'.ii,  L-iri. 
fl[le™lnnrtiHlc 
dcsioHi  bclpht 
bFDil«nr1  63in.| 

t.-i-^B    ■■)□  two 

•  '-iJ&.Tn-n  fe*- 
thrr  pillnwB  IS 
1=6  tn,  Alui»«r 

rt.crlft.  0  In-,  fall  ti",  Cr.l.in.  VVhir-^ 
1  Via  Omen  or  ViimJjt  Uur'.  In.    A  i  .  :!ir:j:L''Mg 


Bkcnn-Biiidi 

of  bwifalBluehr?. 

imrpo-r  MjCO  Inchra , 
j«  !rTpT>''>rC'^d  by 

Top  or  Blirrur 
traine  ho^  tie«,(- 
eurnne.  2  imuil 

en  ftt  top  of 
bu«.   f-O  full 

bOtdW,  A  lE^l 
bai^UQ  at  OUT 
remark  ablr 
loir  prife 


OakRocfcer 

wk ;  eBialD«  fniartaHl 
onJi  Bmu;  KoUeaBfdah. 
Pfcnt  Colli,  frofift  uxl 
(up  r&IiB  sjid  ~ 
Ti«ilJ  cijTved. 
dnd  bai'k  np- 
bdjitcTKl  Witt' 

flop  Spaih- 

Wood  tibn 

■BdBIMa  flU- 

f^.  S«ittJK 

ninciGni.r 


WasMnglMfae 

IJacity,  at  Luuuiaiin 
red  CTpnn,  cihttj- 

IatedonlciJilali.'rcf- 
active  nbfalTiit  eiir- 

oral  enloi  antJ  ticiuin'l 

■'.'jnpiDtBUpor  enek, 
C-virir>irif  dB»U(Q 
riilkrb«rinBH.  Vei7 
p«»ylPfiUl,  Tub  I* 
BQEipprtrd  byS  leri 

<;t.1.    DtH*  nt)(  t.'nr 


No  Money  In  Advance 


Hero  IB  perfc-ct  crrfitnn-r)  tlif?  Tnc-'  t  vunrVrfut  har- 
BsJna  evcrojrtred.  Hf^HLtrriL-.r,  v..-  e  y  n  j'.  ii,  "Order 
(Uiy-of  t^^c^a  bnrsnrna  and  tt-Tid  no  tr'jnoy  with  your 
wdcf— not  ore  c^nt  — eco  bfforQyoybtiy,"  Elnrtman'fl 
Mauimotti  Oi^iLZfltiinii.  n'ith  iu  llO.OOO.OOO  Csciiu.1  and 
Kcw>urcee.  iiiak«aitEA£V  tcT  mrvrt  ea«  tofurtiiah  tha 
home  completely  KtSUAIiLGST  COSTB&d  Art  tcmu  pa^ 
itivdrwiapiWOKlMdbraBratlwrcanBenijntbeworbL 

Hartman  WiU  "hust  You 

laoDthiapan.  (m«r  vnyi^  Cba  kwh  dwwn  t»n 
mill  ll  iililliiiiiiiilii'iiillUJii'ill  mil  II  >itllMiii1iP»»iiii«ii 
MBi  in  MtnbcidDSB^ir  A3  YOUE  OWN  FOE80 
DAm  U  ftiBr  cwvinend  that  It  to  tba  putt 
mnuiniUa  nm^B  toA  mwrnt  merd  at,  rattan  R  M 
HABTUAH'S  fw^M  aKpoua  |iathinn«ii4tb8ti!c] 
vIU  coit  roi>  PoHiBw*  If  M  piaf Ktty  »Ktiifi«d. 
kk^T>  th«  EQodi  and  pay  for  tbeo  in  imaUmcnithlrra&iL 


3-Piecc 
Library  Set 


11.00 

~!llTi.,i>wn<r  bock  cnifi.  7in.  crjiiiiL-ctin^  nhii'K,  T'^-iJa 
-of  b<iok  cmls  fr^ritL  h  iBOnol'Q-D-n  chuira.  duairs  hnre-  S-iIo, 
firoOlMtafllted  t^pt?ai)i!.*(|Liiitter-!'nivi.l  (.nk  uma.  SW  Du 
'wldBa  MBta  ond  brvr^uijIiDlalTcd  RitblrilUitiaa  f^pAi  if  hi  li^o- 
tbfiC.  tli^a^st^cLJ'P'rinf^   Coiii[tlatQ  B-.T  ,,,,,,,tI3,<S 


FREE— Hartman's  Mammoth  Bargain  Book 


Wq  wi  ahla  hot  oiM  of  thm  bui 


 RiiSHMtaiow-itfiapv^l'KMt'  " 


HMnW*  FVRHrniRi!. 


I 


fflKlfT.  Cloaa.  Bwwu 

'^'se^l^'ftatQiK*.  OrartuvKytaJinT 
 .   ■  to  fuTtiiidi,  TvuT  hoioe  at  lA/WaST  OOST 

■brWBSlB  aUnn 


tf  BBlr  e^de«  Hi  wwoM, 


uikMpniwjapKrl  land^a  «n« 

I  antind aid  ..per  nuintfa. 


■HARTMAI^ 


VacuBRiSwcefio' 

Fto.MKlS2,  Knifi^^ 

1  am  lifdnz  rod>,  V?  mi 
fmaeduCbM!.  w.i* 
spoil  na  di3»t  poj'i, 
nrvswdotCL'I.  ti.'D,  i 
driva  whci'la  -"m 
bmfh,  8  l>.ll<>f  1 

Kkkclcd.  fvOt 
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Ao  lovestmeot  io  Love 


BY  EUGENE  A.  VOGT 
Copyricht  by  Frank  A.  Munwy  Co. 

Glenwish  Johnson  sat  in  the  private 
(dBoe  of  the  Acme-Johnson  Grocery 
Cnnpanyf  of  which  commanding  estab- 
fiahment  be  was  president  and  practically 
sole  owner. 

Curtis^  the  confidential  young  man  of 
Jdmson's  own  business  rearing,  was 
with  him,  as  usual,  at  this  hour— 4 
o'elodc—to  receive  his  saperior's  final 
iDBtructions  for  the  day. 

"Wdl,"  eonchided  Mr.  Johnscm  in 
that  icy  tone  the  meaning  of  which 
none  knew  better  than  CurtiB,  'that's 
settled.  If  that  Marden  note  is  not 
paid  tomorrow  you  go  ahead  and  fore- 
dose  the  mortgage.  This  presuming  on 
old  friendship  and  that  sort  of  rot  will 
not  go.  I've  renewed  it  once,  and  I'm 
tired  of  it" 

Cortis  smOed  and  nodded  as  he  shut 
down  the  top  of  his  chief's  desk.  The 
Utter  had  tamed  to  go,  but  stopped 
Boddenly. 

"By  Jove!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  almost 
forgot  Hy  little  girl  is  twenty-one  to- 
day." The  diplomatic  Curtis  merely 
smiled  his  congratulations.  "Hand  me 
my  private  check  book.  Curt, "  ordered 
Johnson.  'I'D  take  it  home  with  me." 

Emil,  the  porter  of  Charles  Thran's 
leaf  tobacco  establishment  on  Water 
street.  New  York,  was  the  first  member 
«f  Uiat  firm's  force  to  gasp  as  Edna, 
ttMnriah  Johnson's  daughter,  alighted 


from  her  electric  car  and  briskly  entered 
his  part  of  the  house. 

"I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Grace 
Marden,  Mr.  Thran's  stenogr^^ier, " 
she  said  sweetly. 

"Rig^t  in  there,  lady."  he  said,  point- 
ing toward  the  inner  office. 

"Hello,  Edna,"  came  Thran's  voice, 
cheery  and  cordial.  "What  on  earth 
brings  you  way  down  to  Water  street?" 

"I  came  down  to  Grace  on  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Thran.  You  don't  mind  let- 
ting me  speak  to  her  in  private  for  a 
few  minutes?" 

Thran  patted  the  g^l's  cheek  with  the 
familiarity  of  a  very  old  friend  and 
ceremoniously  bowed  himself  out  of  his 
own  office,  softly  closing  the  door  be- 
hind him.  Presently,  however,  the  door 
of  the  private  office  opened  and  Edna 
stood  at  the  threshold,  her  face  rather 
pale  and  her  pose  unsteady. 

"Please  come  in,  Mr.  Thran,"  she 
pleaded  tremulously. 

Mr.  Thran  re-entered  his  sanctum  only 
to  find  that  his  troubles  had  just  begun. 
His  young  stenographer  was  huddled  in 
her  chair  disturbingly  near  the  verge  of 
tears. 

"I  can't  do  a  thing  with  her,  Mr. 
Thran,"  began  Edna  fiercely.  "I  do 
wish  you  would  make  her  do  it;  I  can't " 

*'What  is  it^  Edna?"  he  inquired,  with 
real  concern. 

"The  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell  is 
this:    Mr.   Marden,  this  foolish  girl's 
faAer^wes  ,M 
paid  before  8  o  clooc  tooqr  paiMtOn^ 
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he  will  foreclose  the  mortgage  or  some- 
thing, and  Grace  and  Uncle  Bully  John 
Marden  will  be  homeless.  Now,  I  was 
twenty-one  yesterday,  and  papa  gave 
me  a  cheek  for  (6,000  as  a  birthday  gift 
I  was  so  happy  about  it,  knowii^  that 
It  would  just  cover  the  amount  Uncle 
John  owes  papa,  and  now  Grace— Grace 
—she  won't  take  it  Please  make  her 
take  it  Mr.  Thran." 

"Please,  Mr.  Thran,"  now  came  ap- 
pealingly  from  the  other  girl,  "please 
do  not  try  to  make  me  do  this  thing. 
God  knows  I  ai^nreciate  Edna's  motives, 
and  I  love  her  all  the  more  for  her 
kindly  intentions.  But  I  cannot  take 
this  money  from  her. " 

"Ekina,"  he  said  very  tenderly,  "you 
are  a  very  kind,  dear  girl,  and  I  am 
proud  to  know  you.  But  you  do  not 
understand,  my  dear.  I  am  truly  very 
sorry  f<u*  both  of  you. " 

Johnstm  would  gladly  have  pud  the 
five  thousand  himself,  but  was  afraid 
of  that  man  Curtis.  Af  t«r  twelve  years 
of  patient  work  to  make  a  real  business 
man  out  of  his  yoimg  confidential  man 
Johnson  did  not  dare  to  make  so  senti- 
mental a  proposition. 

So  he  bad  carefully  planned  it  all,  had 
presented  Edna  with  the  check  and  an 
admonitimi  to  invest  it  as  she  saw  fit 
and  then  dexterously  apprised  her  of 
Marden's  indebtedness  to  him  and  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  a  failure  to 
meet  the  note  the  next  day. 

Johnson  only  heard  of  the  miscar- 
riage of  his  plan  at  about  2  o'clock 
that  afternoon.  Returning  to  his  private 
office  from  luncheon  at  that  hour,  he 
found  his  daughter  on  the  verge  of  tears, 
with  the  check  in  her  hand. 

"Oh,  papa,  Grace  won't  take  the 
check,  won't  let  me  help  her- me,  her 
best  friend." 

He  turned  to  his  dau^ter,  smiling 
l^mly.  The  girl  placed  the  piece  of 
paper  she  had  been  holding  in  his 
hands. 

"Come  along  with  me,  dearie.  You 
do  not  have  to  ask  Grace  Marden  or 
anyone  else  to  pay  ^t  note.  All  you 
need  do  is  to  go  over  to  the  bank  and 
pay  it   But  as  my  check  is  not  certi- 


fied and,  besides,  you  have  never  been 
inside  of  a  real  commercial  bank,  I'll  go 
with  you  if  you  will  let  me. " 

Edna  rewarded  her  father  with  a 
grateful  bi^  and  kiss,  and  they  traversed 
the  outer  offices.  Glen  Johnson,  accom- 
panied by  his  daughter,  walked  authori- 
tatively up  to  the  note  teller's  window 
of  one  of  New  York's  largest  banking 
institutions. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Johnson?"  greet- 
ed the  man  behind  the  bars  respectfully. 

'  'All  right ' '  responded  the  other  cordial- 
ly. "You  have  a  note  here  for  collection, 
$5,000,  John  Marden,  maker,  to  my  order. 
This  lady  wishes  to  pay  it  Want  me  to 
certify  it?" 

The  note  teller  scrutinized  the  check. 

"Oh,"  remarked  Smith  still  smiling 
amusedly,  "the  check  is  all  right  of 
course,  but  I  can't  take  it  The  note  has 
been  paid,  Mr.  Johnson." 

"Paid?"  • 

"Most  unusual  thing  about  this  collec- 
tion," resumed  the  teller.  "It  seems 
everybody  wants  to  pay  it  You  are  the 
third  party  to  attempt  to  do  so.  It  wasn't 
more  than  ten  minutes  ago  that  Miss 
Grace  Marden  came  in  to  pay  it  She  pre- 
sented a  certified  check  signed  by  Charles 
Thran"— 

"Oh,  Mr.  Thran!"  interposed  Edna 
gleefully.  "So  he  paid  it  himself.  Isn't 
that  noble  of  him?" 

"Mr.  Thran's  intentions  were  good," 
proceeded  the  teller,  "but  he  was  too 
late  by  at  least  half  an  hour;  but  of 
course, "  and  here  the  teller  risked  a  sly 
wink  at  Edna's  father,  "you  know  who 
really  paid  it  Mr.  Johnson." 

"I!  I!"  expkxled  the  latter.  "Do  you 
think  I  came  over  here  with  my  dau^^ter 
to  make  a  fool  of  myself?'.' 

"I— I— really,  I  beg  your  pardon," 
stammered  Smith.  "But  naturally  I 
thought  you  knew  when  your  own  Mr. 
Curtis  paid  the  note." 

"It's  all  right  Mr.  Smith,"  muttered 
Johnson,  stroking  his  brow.  "Come, 
Edna,  let  us  go." 

Johnson  was  still  nervously  clutching 
his  daughter's  hand  as  they  passed 
through  the  outer  offices  of  the  Apme- 
Johnson  Grocery  gJ^pMflVjOOQLe 

Just  before  he  ushered  the  girl  into  the 
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private  office  he  ordered  the  office  boy  to 
send  in  Mr.  Curtis  at  once.  The  culprit 
entered  with  his  usual  placid  air. 

"Hear  anything  about  the  Harden 
noteT"  asked  Jviataoa  leadingly. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Curtis  diyly.  'The 
note  has  been  pud." 

"Oh,  it  has,  has  it?"  asked  the  chief 
sareastieally.  "How  do  you  know  that 
nnce  yon  haven't  been  to  the  bank  to- 
day?" 

Hie  smile  on  the  confldentia]  young 
man's  face  was  serene. 

"I've  been  at  the  bank,  Mr.  Johnson, " 
he  s^d  calmly.  "I  went  there  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  Marden  note. " 

"And  you  paid  it?'* 

'Tpaid  it" 

"You  paid  it,"  repeated  Johnson,  riled 
by  the  other's  nonchalance.  "We  know 
you  paid  it,  but  why?  You— in  heaven's 
name!  Why  did  you  pay  it  ?  There  is 
something  behind  all  this,  and  I  want  to 
know  it" 

'There  is  a  great  deal  behind  it,  Mr. 
Johnson, "  admitted  Curtis  cheerfully. 
"My  life's  happiness  is  behind  it  Grace 
Marden  has  promised  to  become  my  wife. ' ' 

"And  you  thought  you  would  do  a  very 
wise  thing  by  paying  her  father's  note?" 
demanded  J<^ins<m. 

"I  thou^t  so, "  replied  the  yoni^  man 
with  just  the  sUc^test  note  of  doubt  in 
his  voice.  The  elder  man  turned  abruptly 
to  his  desk. 

"lam  sure,"  soothed  his  daughter, 
"that  you  are  to  be  congratulated,  Mr. 
Cortifl.  And  your  paying  the  note  was  a 
Toy  noble  act" 

"Thank  you, "  replied  Curtis  sheepidily 
as  he  took  the  dahity  hand  die  had  ex- 
tended. 

Ungallantly  and  ungratefully,  he  wished 
the  radiant  young  woman  showering  him 
with  appreciation  would  suffer  him  to  get 
away  or— better  yet— would  depart  her- 
self and  leave  him  to  have  it  out  with 
her  imperions,  heartless  father  alone. 

But  suddenly  Johnson  rose  to  his  feet. 
The  young  assistant's  worried  expression 
gave  way  to  a  triumphant  grin  at  sight  of 
the  changed  countenance  of  his  chief,  for 
the  good  oM  fitting  gleam  shone  in  those 
eyes  <Hice  more.  Johnson  handed  the 
young  man  a  check  he  had  written. 


"Now,  listen  here,  Curt,"  he  said 
sharply.  Curtis  knew  the  tone  and  heark- 
ened attentively.  "This  is  an  order,  and 
if  it  isn't  tarried  out  to  the  letter  I'll 
flra  you."  Johnaon:'8  gray  eyes  soft- 
ened as  he  continued:  "Curt;  you 
have  put  your  good  self  in  a  fix. 
Bully  John's  daughter  is  too  proud 
to  stand  for  what  you  have  just  done. 
Don't  I  know  the  girl?  Now,  boy,  you 
go  over  to  the  bank  and  stop  that  fool 
deal  you  just  made.  Now,  you  listen  to 
me!"  as  Curtis  made  a  gesture  of  pro- 
test "Listen  to  sense,  will  you,  evoi  if 
you  are  in  love!  You  go  over  to  the  bank 
and  do  as  I  say.  Then  you  come  back 
here  with  that  abominable  note.  And 
then  it's  my  move.  I'll  write  Marden  a 
letter,  agreeing  to  extend  that  infernal 
note  of  hisanother  four  months.  I'll  tell 
him— er— anything— changed  my  mind  or 
something.  Well,  never  mind  what  I'll 
tell  him;  that's  rame  of  your  buaness 
nor, "  turning  to  his  daughter,  who  had 
laughed  audibly,  "any  of  yours  either, 
madam.  That  saves  the  girl's  pride  and 
relieves  the  old  man's  anxiety.  Now, 
listen  to  me,  you  two— two— well,  never 
mind!"  for  Edna  had  laughed  irrever- 
ently again.  "I  want  you  to  know  this 
mudL  I  pay  the  $^000- do  you  get  that? 
I— Glennrish  JohnsiHi— and  no  other  living 
man,  or  woman  either!  Now,  Curt, 
scoot!" 

Curtis  having  "scooted,"  father  and 
daughter  faced  each  other  with  a  new  and 
better  understanding. 

"lam  80  proud  of  you,"  she  mur- 
mured. Glen  Jf^mson  caugjit  the  tears 
in  her  voice  even  before  h&saw  them  <hi 
her  cheeks. 

"You  mustn't  cry  about  it,  girlie,"  he 
said  tenderly. 

But  she  did  cry  about  it,  while  her 
happy  father  held  her  very  close  to  his 
breast,  for  he  knew  that  every  tear  she 
shed  was  a  token  of  her  new  love  and 
reverence  for  himself. 


Leap  Year  Refasal 

'T!a  vcrj  kind.  Indeed,  of  you 

To  offer  to  heflfltni^ 
To  My  yon  love  »e  At^^iii^y  ^  ^ 

And  fflih  to  share  my  rimple  Hfe. 
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Bnt  do  not  sricnra  mt  what  I  amr. 
Dear  Haud;  I  really  lov«  another. 

In  aoger  do  not  so  away; 
I  wiQ  eoaaent  to  be  jrotir  brother. 

I'm  HTiy,  Hand,  I  really  am. 

That  ym  ebould  have  learned  to  love  me  m>; 
For  me  you  dtonld  nor  care  a— dam; 

I  never  meant  to  be  jroor  beau. 
Tour  hueband,  Uaud,  I  cannot  be. 

My  heart  belonv*  to  another; 
I'm  aorry  you've  propoeed  to  me^ 

Bat  I  can  enly  ba  yoor  lirotbcr. 

If  jaa  ibauld  ever  want  a  friend, 
I  trust  that  you  will  tend  for  me: 

On  me  you  alwaye  may  depend, 
I'll  come  to  yon  where'er  I  be. 

Surely  there  is  same  better  man 
Who'll  i^ly  take  you  for  hia  wife; 

So  And  him— I  am  eure  you  can- 
Ill  be  your  brothu-  all  through  life. 

—DttroU  FYm  Prtm. 


The  Qweeo'g  Birthday  Gift 

BY  F.  A.  HITCHBL 

The  map  of  that  part  of  Europe  in 
which  began  the  great  European  war 
has  been  changing  ever  since  it  was 
a  part  of  ancient  GauL  Centuries  ago 
there  was  a  kingdom  composed  largely 
of  what  is  now  Flanders.  The  capital 
was  probably  Ghent,  though  the  time  of 
my  Btory  is  bo  remote  that  one  cannot 
be  sure  about  this.  The  country  was 
then  governed  by  a  queen  who  had  the 
aame  name  as  the  present  ruler  of 
Holland— Wilhelmina. 

One  day  a  farmer  living  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  capital  said  to  his  son,  a 
strapping  young  man  just  come  of  age: 

"Hans,  I  wish  you  to  take  into  town 
a  cartload  of  flowers.  I  learn  tliat  to- 
morrow is  the  queen's  birthday,  and 
there  will  bQ  a  gr^t  demand  for  the 
flowers  on  the  part  of  courtiers  to  be- 
stow upon  her  majesty.  I  hear  she  is 
both  yotmg  and  beautiful  and  that  she 
will  take  a  husband  from  one  of  her 
own  subjects.  Therefore  many  gallants 
will  wish  to  bestow  gifts  upon  her,  and 
there  is  no  gift  that  will  so  touch  a 
woman's  heart  as  flowers. " 

Hans  obeyed  his  father.  Going  out 
to  the  bam,  he  harnessed  a  mule  to  a 
cart  and  then  drove  it  into  the  garden. 
It  was  the  month  of  June,  and  there 
were  many  roses  in  bud  and  in  bloom. 
Hans  loved  the  roses  better  than  any 
other  flower  and  put  so  many  in  the 


cart  that  there  was  no  room  for  any 
other  flowers.  However,  he  knew  that 
roses  brought  the  b^t  price*  so  he 
concluded  to  leave  the  load  as  it  was. 
Then  going  to  his  room  he  put  on  the 
clothes  he  usually  wore  to  the  cify,  a 
doublet  of  dark  blue  and  hose  to  match. 
Then  girding  cm  his  sword— every  one 
wore  a  sword  fn  those  days— he  mounted 
his  cart  and  drove  the  mule  toward  the 
capital. 

Hans  had  no  sooner  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  than  he  met  a  young 
man  in  a  very  brilliant  costume  and  with 
feathers  in  his  hat  and  other  marks  of 
being  a  noble.  Seeing  the  roses  in  the 
cart,  his  eyes  lighted  with  pleasure. 

"How  much  for  your  roses?"  he 
asked  Hans. 

"They  are  not  for  sale  at  present," 
replied  the  countryman.  "If  they  are 
wanted  here  they  will  bring  a  better 
price  when  I  approach  the  palace,  toe 
this  is  the  queen's  birthday,  and  tliore 
will  be  many  gallants  wanting  flowers 
for  gifts  to  her  majesty. " 

The  man  abused  Hans  for  a  country 
bumpkin,  but  Hans  drove  on,  paying 
no  attention  to  him.  Hans  was  stopped 
many  times  by  courtiers,  sometimes 
mai,  sometimes  womoi,  and  received 
many  offers  for  his  load,  but  he  drove 
on,  always  sayins^  "If  you  are  willing 
to  give  so  much  here  what  will  I  be 
offered  when  I  reach  the  market  place 
in  the  center  of  the  city?" 

Finally  he  stopped  the  mule  at  the 
palace  gates  and  was  about  to  drive 
into  the  courtyard  when  he  was  stopped 
by  a  sentry. 

"I  have  a  gift  for  her  majesty  Queen 
Wilhelmina,"  said  Hans.  "Let  me 
pass." 

The  chamberlain  happened  to  be  look- 
ing out  of  a  window  at  the  time  and, 
seeing  a  cartload  of  roses  below,  be- 
thought himself  that  there  was  a  fine 
opportunity  to  buy  flowers  with  which 
to  decorate  the  thnme  room,  in  which 
his  roval  mistress  would  that  day  receive 
her  birthday  congratulations.  Running 
down  ana  out,  he  said  to  Hans: 

"How  much  for  your  roses,  my  man?" 

"They  are  not^m^^  Vj  O OQ  Ic 

"But  you  must  sell  them,   rwish  to 
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buy  them  for  the  queen.  I  will  give  you 
a  thousand  florins  for  them. " 

'1  intend  them  for  a  birthday  gift  to 
her  majes^. " 

The  chamberlun  looked  at  Hans  as  if 
he  thought  him  daft 

"Come,  come,"  he  said  coaxingly. 
"Don't  be  a  fooL  The  queen  will  not 
accept  a  gift  from  such  as  you.  But 
she  must  have  your  roses.  So  many  are 
not  to  be  had  elsewhere.  Drive  them 
into  the  courtyard,  and  I  will  pay  you. " 

"I  will  drive  them  into  the  courtyard, 
but  (mly  as  a  gift  for  her  majes^," 
replied  Hans. 

"We  will  see  about  that,"  cried  the 
chamberlain  angrily,  and,  taking  the  mule 
by  the  bridle,  he  led  him  through  the  gate- 
way into  the  court  and  stopped  before  a 
door  of  the  palace.  Then  he  went  inside 
to  summon  servants  to  carry  in  the  roses 
while  he  obtained  the  money  to  pay  for 
them.  He  returned,  leai&g  half  a 
dozen  lackeys  with  baskets,  and  he  held 
in  his  hands  a  bag  containing  a  thousand 
florins.  He  found  Hans  standing  before 
his  cart  with  folded  arms. 

"Get  out  of  my  way,  "said  the  cham- 
berlain. 

"If  you  touch  one  of  the  flowers, "  said 
Hans,  drawii^  his  sword,  "I  will  make 
a  hole  in  yaa.** 

"Treason!"  cried  the  chamberlain. 
"Guards!" 

A  dozen  soldiers  came  running  to  the 
scene.  The  queen,  hearing  the  words 
"Treason!"  and  "Guards!"  and  fearing 
a  plot  or  a  revolution,  put  her  head  out 
thnn^  an  upper  window  and  asked  to 
know  what  was  the  matter. 

"This  countrymui,"  said  the  cham- 
berlain,  "refuses  to  sell  his  roses,  which 
I  wish  to  decorate  the  throne  room  for 
your  majesty's  reception  today. " 

'Terhaps  you  have  not  offered  him 
«iough  for  them."  said  the  queen. 

*1  have  offered  him  a  thousand 
florins." 

"That  surely  should  be  sufllcient 
Why  will  you  not  sell  me  your  roses, 
my  good  man?" 

"Because  I  have  brought  them  for 
a  Inrthday  gift  for  your  majesty. ' ' 

"A  birthday  gift!"  exclaimed  the 
qneen,  surprised. 


"1  have  told  him,"  put  in  the  cham- 
berlain, "that  your  majesty  would  not 
accept  a  gift  from  such  as  he. " 

The  queen  looked  down  on  the  scene 
below  for  a  few  moments  without  speak- 
ing. "The  fellow, "  she  said  to  herself, 
"has  some  boon  which  he  wishes  in  re- 
turn for  his  gift "   Aloud  she  said: 

"I  will  accept  your  roses.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you  to  show  my 
appreciation  for  your  offering?" 

"None^  your  majesty." 

The  queen  was  taken  aback  at  this, 
but  since  she  had  given  her  royal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  gift  she  could  not  take 
it  back.  So  she  thanked  Hans,  and  the 
lackeys  carried  in  the  roses,  and  Hans 
drove  away,  the  courtiers  and  others 
who  had  collected  laughing  in  their 
sleeves  at  him. 

Hans  drove  back  to  the  farm,  where 
his  father,  seeing  the  cart  emp^,  asked 
him  how  much  he  had  received  for  the 
roses. 

"Nothing,"  Hans  replied.     "I  pre- 
'  sented  them  to  the  queen  for  a  birthday 
gift" 

Hans  told  his  father  what  had  occurred. 
The  old  man  was  much  pleased  until  his 
son  told,  him  that  when  the  queen  asked 
liim  what  she  could  do  for  him  he  had 
said  "Nothing."  Then  the  father  abused 
him  for  a  fool.  But  Hans  replied  that  if 
showing  one's  loyal^  to  one's  sovereign 
were  being  a  fool  then  he  was  glad  to  be 
one. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  waited  a  month 
before  taking  any  further  action  in  the 
matter  of  her  gift  of  rosea,  then  made 
inquiries  as  to  wlietlier  Hans  had  sent 
in  any  request  for  a  favor  of  any  kind. 
When  she  was  told  that  he  had  not  she 
thought  a  great  deal  about  Hans  and 
what  she  should  do  in  the  matter.  She 
considered  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
queen  to  accept  a  gift  from  a  subject, 
certainly  not  one  of  lowly  origin.  She 
sent  for  him,  and  when  he  appeared  she 
said  to  him: 

"I  have  need  for  your  services.  I 
am  going  to  try  you  in  the  diplomatic 
service.  There  is  a  boundary  dispute  be- 
tween  me  and  King  Carl,  whose  do- 
minions adjoin  mip^n^b^hfeiflaPfetyWy 
prime  minister  will  instruct  ^ou  to 
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the  matter,  after  which  I  wish  you  to 
proceed  to  King  Cart  and  make  as  good 
a  settlement  as  you  can. ' ' 

'  'But,  your  majesty, ' '  Hans  stammered, 
"I  am  but  a  countryman,  unskilled  in"— 

"Something  tells  me,"  the  queen  in- 
terrupted, "that  what  others  have 
learned  by  study  and  experience  you 
know  intuitively.  This  is  not  a  request, 
but  a  command.  Go,  and  on  your  return 
report  to  me  what  you  have  done.  Hy 
chamberlain  wiU  provide  you  with  the 
necessaiy  funds. " 

Hans  after  acquainting  himself  with 
the  cafe  be  was  to  handle,  dressed  in 
proper  apparel,  went  at  the  head  of  an 
embassy  to  King  Carl,  and,  being  clos- 
eted with  him,  the  king  steeled  himself 
against  the  ambassador  as  he  had  agiunst 
others.  But  Hans  began  at  once  to  gain 
his  confidence.  He  learned  from  the 
king  on  what  he  had  set  his  heart  and 
relinquished  all  claim  to  it  This  en- 
abled him  to  get  what  the  queen  wanted. 
The  result  was  that  he  made  a  very 
satisfactory  agreement  When  he  re- 
turned and  reported  what  he  had  done, 
the  queen  was  very  much  pleased.  She 
created  him  a  noble  and  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  all  her  diplomats. 

Hans,  after  acqiuinting  himself  with 
the  duties  of  his  new  office, 
sent  his  father  a  thousand  florins,  the 
amount  he  had  been  offered  for  the 
roses,  and  the  old  man,  who  had  heard 
of  his  son's  preferment,  about  which 
every  one  was  talking,  wondered  how 
such  a  fool  had  been  able  to  achieve 
such  honors  so  far  beyond  his  station. 

Hans  grew  continually  in  influence. 
Those  were  warlike  times,  and  ambas- 
sadors had  tried  to  gain  their  ends  by 
threatening  war,  and  if  they  did  not 
try  threats  they  resorted  to  chicanery. 
Hans'  plan  was  always  the  one  he  had 
tried  with  King  Carl.  He  sought  to 
discover  what  was  for  the  best  interests 
of  both  parties,  and  when  he  had  done  so 
to  convince  the  sovereign  with  whom 
he  dealt  of  the  fact.  In  this  way  he 
achieved  a  reputation  for  statecraft 
which  was  really  nothing  but  common 
sense  and  a  liberality  which  in  the  end 
resulted  in  his  sovereign's  proflt 

Qne  6ay   <^een  Wilhelmina  asked 


Hans  what  she  could  do  for  him  beyond 
what  she  had  done'  to  repay  him  for  the 
valuable  services  he  had  rendered  her  in 
preventing  war. 

'Termit  me,"  replied  Hans,  "oo  your 
next  birthday  to  send  you  a  cartload  of 
nwes." 

When  Queen  Wilhelmina  was  assured 
that  Hans  would  name  no  other  favor 
she  granted  it,  and  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  that  he  had  made  the  first 
gift  he  made  another,  only  this  time  the 
cart  was  driven  by  one  of  his  servants. 
When  Hans  went  to  the  palace  to  offer 
his  congratulations,  instead,  as  before, 
of  being  informed  by  the  chamberlain 
that  the  queen  would  not  accept  a 
gift  from  such  as  he,  that  functionary 
announced  to  him  that  her  majesty  bad 
decided  tiiat  a  proposition  of  marriage 
from  hhn  would  be  agreeable  to  her. 

There  was  much  debate  among  the 
queen's  subjects  who  knew  the  story 
of  Hans'  birthday  gift  whether  he 
made  it  simply  as  an  act  of  homage 
to  a  sovereign  or  whether  he  aspired 
to  her  heart  and  hand.  But  no  one 
except  Hans  knew  that,  and  he  never 
told. 

CaptHfias  a  Bride 

BY  ESTHER  VANDEVEER 
On  the  western  coast  of  Central  Amer- 
ica is  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  are  very 
proud  of  their  ancestry,  tracing  it  to  the 
Aztecs,  who  were  a  semi-civilized  people. 
They  trade  witii  other  races,  but  marry 
only  among  themselves.  Nature  in  trop- 
ic^ climates  supplies  food  in  such  super- 
abundance that  the  natives  may  exchange 
what  they  don't  need  for  what  will  pro- 
vide other  necessaries  than  food. 

The  principal  food  produced  among  this 
tribe  of  Central  America  is  coconuts. 
The  Indians  do  not  need  to  climb  the  trees 
to  gather  them,  for  when  they  are  ripe 
they  fall  to  the  ground.  All  day  at  the 
harvest  season  there  is  a  constant  drop- 
ping, and  at  night  one  who  is  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  sound  will  be  kept  awake 
by  it. 

There  seems  to  l>e  a  natural  law  that 
those  who  don't  have  to  work  for  a  liying 
consider  themselves  iizbet^^tB&dOi&e 
who  do.   Whether  it  was  this  immunity 
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from  labor  or  the  fact  of  the  blue  Aztec 
blood  in  their  veins,  these  Indians  would 
admit  of  no  union  among  their  people 
with  any  other.  Their  coconuts  brought 
ships  to  their  shores,  and  the  sailors  neces- 
sarily came  ashore  to  load  tbem.  This 
was  always  dnae  by  di^Ught,  but  when 
mf^t  came  every  man  on  the  island  must 
leave. 

The  Aztecs  described  by  the  Spanish 
conquerors  were  a  delicately  made  race, 
and  some  of  their  women  in  their  dusky 
way  were  beautiful.  So  it  was  with  these 
Indians  of  Central  America.  They  would 
go  to  the  shore  in  groups  while  the  sailors 
were  loading  their  boats  with  coconuta, 
and  doubtless  there  were  glances  between 
them  and  the  Jack  tars.  But  the  girls 
knew  that  there  must  be  no  further  court- 
ing, for  should  there  be  the  life  of  one  or 
both  would  be  forfeited. 

One  day  a  ship  was  loading  coconuts 
on  the  shore  of  these  proud  people.  Sev- 
eral girls  stood  on  the  bank  watching  the 
yawls  come  to  the  beach,  take  on  a  load 
of  coconuts  and  start  back  for  the  ship. 
This  getting  a  boat  over  the  breakers  is 
always  an  entertaining  sight.  Several 
men  walking  in  the  siiallow  water  would 
pull  the  boat  out  to  where  the  oars  might 
take  hold;  then  the  oarsmen,  watching 
an  opportunity  between  waves,  would 
poll  lustily  in  order  to  pass  the  next  wave 
before  it  broke.  Unless  the  boat  was 
skillfully  handled  it  was  liable  to  be  cap- 
sized. 

The  morning  when  the  girls  were 
watching  the  sailors  the  breakers  were 
quite  high.  The  rudder  of  a  boat  coming 
from  the  ship  was  unshipped  by  striking 
a  bar  a  short  distance  from  the  shore, 
and,  the  coxswain  not  being  able  to  keep 
her  strai^t  for  the  ^re,  her  side  was 
tunied  to  the  incoming  waves*  and  she 
was  capsized.  Some  of  the  men  in  her 
got  ashore,  and  some  were  drowned.  One 
was  washed  ashore  some  distance  below 
where  the  boat  was  to  have  landed.  There 
he  lay,  rolled  hither  and  thither  by  each 
succeeding  line  of  foam  that  slid  high 
op  on  the  beach. 

The  men  who  succeeded  in  getting 
ashore  alive  were  helped  by  the  girls,  who 
waded  into  the  water  for  the  purpose. 
Oof  gorl,  seeing  the  body  that  had  been 


washed  a»hore  some  distance  from  the 
others,  ran  to  him. 

Lying  unconscious  on  the  sands,  his 
light  curly  hair  stirred  by  the  ever  mov- 
ing water,  he  was  a  picture  of  manly 
beau^.  He  was  Ned  PhilUpi^  con- 
sidered by  his  mates  the  daredevil  of 
th«r  number.  He  never  went  asbwa 
that  he  did  not  get  into  a  scrape,  and  on 
several  occasions  had  been  saved  by  some 
of  them  from  getting  killed. 

The  girl  knelt  by  him  and  lifted  his 
head  in  her  arms.  Whether  it  was  their 
warmth  or  the  change  of  position  or  that 
he  had  been  revived  by  the  air,  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  into  a  dusky  face 
with  sympathetic  eyes,  all  of  which 
seemed  very  beautiful  to  him.  He  had 
become  exhausted  shortly  before  being 
thrown  up  on  the  beach  and  was  there- 
fore not  very  far  gone.  He  returned  the 
look  of  sympathy  with  one  of  gratitude, 
admiration  and  love.  Then,  staggering 
to  his  feet,  he  pulled  himself  together, 
and  the  two  rejoined  the  others. 

But  Ned  was  not  in  ccmdition  for  any- 
thing but  rest.  He  lay  down  on  the  sand, 
and  the  girl  who  had  raised  him  from  the 
water  sat  by  him  and  fanned  him  with  a 
tropical  leaf.  For  a  time  the  other  girls 
stood  about  them  looking  down  at  Ned's 
pale  face  and  limp  figure.  But  young  peo- 
ple soon  detect  the  mating  of  those  about 
them,  and  one  by  one  the  girls  stole  away 
and  left  them  togetiter.  Presently  one 
of  the  other  girls  came  and  whispered 
something  in  the  ear  of  Ned's  mate,  and 
with  a  frightened  look  she  rejoined  the 
others.    Some  native  men  were  coming. 

In  due  time,  the  sea  having  gone  down, 
the  process  of  loading  was  resumed. 
Phillips,  with  two  other  men  who  had 
suffered  by  the  spill,  was  left  on  shore  to 
recuperate.  This  was  bad  policy  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  for  the  girls  re- 
sumed their  position  as  watchers,  and 
Ned  caught  a  few  moments  when  no  na- 
tive men  were  present  to  endeavor  by 
signs  and  a  few  Spanish  words  he  knew— 
some  of  which  the  girl  who  had  taken 
him  in  her  arms  understood— that  he  was 
grateful 

Forbidden  fruit  is  the  sweetest.  This 
girl  knew  that  by  encourage  thia^  white 


man  she  was  bringiHg  ^up^nnCTse 
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penalty  of  death,  and  Ned,  too,  was 
aware  of  the  fact  ^hile  native  men 
were  fweaent  both  were  circumspect; 
when  no  one  except  ^ilors  saw  them  they 
failed  to  conceal  the  bonda  that  were 
quickly  being  bound  around  them. 

An  old  adage  is  "Love  laughs  at  lock- 
smiths." There  were  no  locks  and  keys 
for  these  lovers,  but  there  were  plenty  of 
perscms  to  note  what  was  going  on  be- 
tween them.  How  they  managed  to  se- 
cure a  few  moments  now  and  again  with- 
out being  seen  by  any  of  the  natives  or 
whether  they  were  seen  by  some  who  did 
not  betray  them  is  a  matter  which  does 
not  appear.  The  sailors  would  do  any- 
thing in  their  power  to  protect  Ned,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  girl  had  friends  of  her 
own  sex  who  would  screen  her. 

The  weather  proving  at  times  unpro- 
pitious  the  loa^g  of  the  ship  was  de- 
layed, and  Ned  Phillips'  love  affair  had 
time  to  grow  strong.  Either  hick  fa- 
vored him  or  friends  helped  the  pair  to 
avoid  detection  until  the  ship  was  ready 
to  sail;  then  the  storm  broke  over  the 
heads  of  the  white  sailor  and  the  Indian  girl. 

Ned  had  become  jo  infatuated  that  he 
resolved  to  attempt  to  carry  his  love 
away  with  him.  The  girl,  though  loath 
to  leave  those  who  had  been  all  the  world 
to  her  for  a  new  life  of  which  she  knew 
nothing,  was  ready  to  make  the  plunge, 
though  she  realized  that  if  she  failed  in  the 
attempt  her  life  wcmld  be  forfeited.  The 
evening  before  the  ship  was  to  sail  Ned 
pulled  ashore  alone  in  one  of  the  ship's 
boats.  The  Indian  girl  was  concealed  in 
a  grove  of  coconut  trees  some  60  yards 
from  the  verge.  She  had  recently  been 
suspected  and  was  watched  by  one  who 
saw  her  enter  the  grove.  When  this  per- 
son saw  Ned  coming  he  gave  the  alarm, 
but  too  late  to  prevent  the  girl  from  get- 
ting into  the  boat 

There  was  but  little  sea  rolling,  and 
Ned  was  pulling  from  the  shore  when  a 
short  distance  up  the  beach  the  girl  saw 
a  party  of  Indian  men  hurrying  a  canoe 
to  the  water.  A  race  was  at  hand,  with 
two  lives  at  stake.  Ned's  muscle  was 
equal  to  a  spirited  pull,  and  he  gave  way 
at  once  with  all  his  strength.  The  girl 
sat  in  the  stem  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands. 


A  ship's  boat  is  not  usually  made  for 
one  pair  of  oars.  Although  Ned  had  the 
smallest  one  of  the  lot,  it  was  very  heavy. 
But  so  much  depended  upon  the  effort 
that  he  had  strength  far  beyond  what 
was  natural  to  him.  His  distance  from 
the  ship  was  a  trifle  less  than  that  of  the 
natives,  but  they  could  pull  much  faster 
than  he.  They  were  gaining  on  him,  and 
he  saw  that  despite  the  marvelouseff  ort  he 
was  putting  forth  they  would  interoepthim 
when  the  prl,  who  faced  the  ship,  took 
her  hands  from  her  eyes,  and  a  newly 
awakened  hope  shone  in  her  face.  Ned 
burned  to  have  a  look  at  what  she  saw, 
but  dared  not  cease  rowing  long  enou|^ 
to  do  so.  But  by  signs  she  contrived  to 
tell  him  that  a  Iraat  was  being  lowered 
from  the  ship,  and  in  another  moment 
it  was  full  of  men  and  coming  toward 
them. 

There  were  now  two  points  at  issue— 
first>  to  save  their  lives  the  lovers  must 
meet  the  ship's  boat  before  the  Indians 
could  overtake  them;  second,  if  they 
succeeded  in  this  a  fight  must  occur 
between  tiie  rescue  party  and  the  pur- 
suers. On  came  the  sailora,  now  and 
again  some  one  of  the  oarsmen  in  his  haste 
striking  the  water  and  siding  up  the 
spray.  On  came  the  Indians,  paddling 
carefully,  but  rapidly.  Ned  could  see 
only  the  latter  and  knew  that  unless  his 
friends  were  pretty  near  it  would  be  all 
up  with  him  and  his  love. 

He  saw  a  man  in  the  bow  of  one  of  the 
canoes  raise  a  spear  and  aim  it  at  the 
girl  While  it  was  coming  from  the 
canoe  Ned  turned  tiie  boat  just  in  time  to 
save  her.  The  man  took  up  another 
spear  and  was  about  to  hurl  it  when 
there  was  a  report,  and  the  spearman 
dropped.  He  had  been  shot  from  the 
ship's  boat 

Hie  three  boats  now  cwne  together. 
The  canoe  contained,  amoi^  others,  the 
father  of  the  girl,  who  was  bent  on  killing 
both  his  daughter  and  the  man  who  was 
carrying  her  away  from  her  people.  The 
sailors,  not  wishing  to  kill  the  Indians, 
fought  with  their  oars.  The  Indians  had 
had  time  only  to  collect  a  few  spears,  and 
they  were  soon  sinking  to  the  bottom 
without  having  done  any  serious  damage. 
Ned  kept  his  eye  oSisili^fcidue^^^^Em 
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signs  of  injuring  the  girl,  and  no  sooner 
was  a  blow  aimed  at  her  than  he  parried 
it  with  his  oar.  Finally  with  a  blow  he 
sent  one  of  her  enemies  into  the  water 
and  upset  the  canoe. 

This  ended  the  fight.  While  the  In- 
dians were  hanging  tni  to  their  canoe  a 
man  in  the  ship's  boat  threw  Ned  a  rope. 
An  gave  way,  and  Ned  and  the  ^1  were 
pulled  to  safety. 

When  the  lovers  were  taken  aboard  the 
ship  the  crew,  who  had  been  watching 
the  flight  and  the  fight,  greeted  them 
with  a  liisty  cheer.  Even  the  captain, 
whose  du^  it  was  to  keep  his  men  from 
interfering  with  the  natives,  with  whom 
be  traded,  could  not  refrain  from  a 
hearty  welcome. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  the  match  turned  out  a  happy 
one.  Ned  concluded  to  leave  a  seafaring 
life  Mid  settled  down  on  the  coast  of 
New  England,  where  he  engaged  in  fish- 
mg.  He  has  accumulated  some  means 
and  owns  the  house  in  which  he  lives. 
He  has  several  stalwart  sons  and  comely 
daughters  of  a  darker  hue  than  himself, 
but  lighter  than  their  mother,  to  whom 
he  has  often  told  the  story  of  how  eke 
was  captured  with  a  death  penalty  hang- 
ing over  her. 

Ami  Agatfca's  DiplouMCy 

BY  CLARISSA  HACKIE 

"Hy  dear  Agatha, "  said  James  Hem- 
inway,  as  he  sat  down  in  one  of  his  sis> 
ter's  green  brocade  chairs  and  placed 
his  hat  on  the  polished  mahogany  table, 
'1  havra't  come  to  stay;  I  merely  ran 
down  to  Glenwood  to  ask  your  advice  and 
cot^wratiw. " 

'1  suppose  it's  Dwothy,"  said  Hiss 
^ndnway,  settling  her  fat  form  fussily 
m  an  easy-chair. 

"It's  Dorothy  again,"  admitted  Hem- 
inway,  with  a  troubled  frown.  'Tou 
know,  Agatha,  that  my  girl  is  a  bit  inde- 
pendent—like  yourself, "  be  smUed  rue- 
fully, "and  that  is  why  our  wills  so  often 
dash.   Now  it  is  a  matter  of  marriage. " 

"Marriage!"  shrieked  Agatha.  "Don't 
teU  me  that  child  has  eloped  with  some- 
body!" 

"No;  whatever  put  that  notion  into 
your  bead?"  demanded  Heminway  impa- 


tiently. "She  has  been  engaged  to  Dick 
Forester  for  three  months.  You  knew 
that?" 

Agatha  nodded.  "She 'wasn't  happy  a 
bit  about  it,  either,"  she  said  seriously. 

"Agatha,  you  knew  Dick  and  Dorothy 
were  fond  of  each  other,"  protested 
Heminway,  growing  rather  red  about  the 
ears. 

"In  a  brotherly  and  sisterly  sort  of 
way,  or  with  the  affection  of  cousin^" 
argued  Agatha  firmly.  "I  will  say  that 
Dorothy  tried  to  obey  you  that  time, 
James,  although  anyone  could  see  that 
the  child  was  unhappy  about  it  Now, 
teH  me^  what  is  the  present  trouble?" 

"Dorothy  has  broken  her  engagement 
to  Dick— and  she  has  fallen  in  love  with 
my  chauffeur. " 

"With  your  chauffeur!"  cried  Agatha 
in  a  horrified  tone  that  gratified  her 
brother's  injured  feelings.  "Not  that 
chattering  Frenchman- Henri?" 

"No— no— give  my  girl  credit  for  some 
good  taste,"  cried  Heminway  impatient- 
ly. "Henri  left  six  months  ago  and  since 
then  I've  had  a  young  chap  from  Colo- 
rado, Woodruff  by  name.  He's  the  best 
chauffeur  I  ever  had,  knows  a  machine 
from  A  to  Z.  Quiet,  dependable  sort  of 
fellow,  and  what  does  Dorothy  do  but 
take  a  fancy  to  him  and  he  to  her— Aga- 
tha, he  had  the  audacity  to  cmne  to  me 
yesterday  morning  and  announce  that  he 
loved  my  daughter  and  asked  permijssi<m 
to  marry  her!" 

"James!"  shrieked  Agatha,  trying  to 
suppress  a  thrill  of  warmth  at  the  recital 
of  this  romance  in  real  life. 

"Yes, "  said  James  grimly,  "be  had  a 
splendid  nerve.  There  was  only  one  thing 
to  do,  and  I  did  itl" 

"What  was  that?" 

"Fired  htm  on  the  spot, "  snapped  Hem- 
inway, arising  and  pacing  the  floor  nerv- 
ously. "After  he  had  gone— and,  con- 
found the  puppy,  he  took  his  dismissal  in 
a  quiet  sort  of  way;  he  was  more  self- 
controlled  than  I— after  he  had  gone, 
why,  Dorothy  came  running  down  and  I 
told  her  about  it,  expecting  she  would  be 
highly  indignant  at  his  presumption  in 
aspiring  to  her  heart  and  hand." 

"And  what  did sh^TOtpa^^^^ 
Amtha  eaoerlv.  O 
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"At  first  she  cried  because  I  had  dia- 
missedhim;  then  she  flared  up  and  said 
she  loved  him  and  that  she  would  never 
marry  anyone  e^,  and  right  under  my 
very  nose  she  telephoned  to  Dick  and 
broke  off  her  engagement  with  him.  It's 
a  fearful  mess, "  he  groaned. 

"Poor  Dick, "  sighed  Agatha.  "I  sup- 
pose he  is  broken-hearted." 

"Poor  Dick  doesn't  seem  to  need  your 
aympatlues.  Agipe!  It  appears  that  the 
engagement  was  something  of  a  burden 
to  him  as  well  as  to  Dorothy.  He  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Cyrus  Blank's  pretty 
little  girl  and  he  is  happy  enough  over 
the  outcome.  Seems  he  has  offered  to 
stand  by  Dorothy  and-  her  chauffeur,  if 
necessary." 

"Oh,  oh!"  gasped  Agatha,  feeling  that 
her  well-ordered  world  was  turning  upside 
down.  "What  have  you  decided  to  do, 
James?" 

"I  have  decided  to  let  you  take  Doro- 
thy in  hand  and  try  to  cure  her  of  her  In- 
fatuation for  young  Woodruff. " 

"What  shall  I  say  to  her?" 

Mr.  Heminway  arose  and  picked  up  his 
hat  and  gloves. 

"I  am  leaving  that  to  you,  Agatha. 
You  know  that  you  have  always  been 
considered  the  most  diplomatic  member 
of  our  family;  you  have  smoothed  out 
many  perplexities  for  the  rest  of  us,  and 
now  I  am  asking  you  to  cure  my  mother- 
less girl  of  her  infatuation  for  this  pen- 
niless adventurer,  for  I  believe  he  is  no 
more  than  that,  ,  although  I  must  confess 
tiiat  the  rascal  baa  rather  a  winning  way 
withlum." 

"I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  you, 
James,"  agreed  Agatha  as  they  parted 
an  hour  later. 

So  Agatha  sat  down  and  telephoned  to 
Dorothy  and  invited  her  to  come  down 
and  spend  a  week  at  Glenwood. 

Dorothy  arrived  in  the  morning  and, 
beyond  a-  sweet  seriousness  that  only 
a^led  to  her  charm  in  the  eyes  of  her 
relative,  she  appeared  to  be  just  the  same 
lovable  girl  as  ever. 

While  Miss  Heminway  and  Dorothy 
were  having  their  tea  in  the  side  porch 
that  May  evening  Aunt  Agatha  was  try- 
ing to  win  Dorothy's  confidence  by  skill- 
ful questioning.  Atlastthe  whole  story  of 


Dorothy's  love  affairs  was  out,  and  some- 
how, watching  the  love-light  in  the  girl's 
soft  eyes  and  perhaps  remembering  an 
unfinished  love  affair  of  her  own  fax-amy 
youth.  Aunt  Agatha  had  not  the  heart  to 
admonish  the  girl. 

-  While  they  sat  there  there  came  a  soond 
through  the  quiet  village  street. 

It  was  the  sound  of  an  approadiing 
motorcar  driven  at  high  speed. 

Miss  Agatha  stood  up  and  looked 
anxiously  across  the  old-fashioned  garden 
surrounded  by  its-  moss-grown  and 
picturesque  old  picket  fence. 

She  rushed  to  the  steps  just  as  a  small 
gray  motorcar  whizzed  around  the 
dreaded  corner  of  the  road  beyond  her 
garden  and  crashed  throu^  the  ancient 
picket  fence  and  came  to  a  standstill  in 
the  middle  of  her  bed  of  sweet  lavender. 

"Oh-h-hl"  shrieked  Miss  Agatha  as 
she  vraddled  down  the  garden  path. 

"Is  he  hurt?  Is  he  killed?"  panted 
Dorothy  as  she  flew  past  her  aunt. 
"Don't  you  see.  Aunt  Agatha,  there's  a 
man  in  the  machine?" 

"He's  out  of  it  by  this  time— and 
spoiling  my  lavender  bed, "  shrilled 
Agatha  as  she  came  upon  the  some. 

"He  is  quite  unccmscious,  Aunt  Aga- 
tha," said  Dorothy,  witii  tears  stream- 
ing down  her  cheeks.  She  was  kneeling 
beside  a  lean,  brown  young  man  who 
was  lying  with  his  face  in  the  yoimg 
lavender  plants.  "I  am  afraid  he  is 
dead." 

"Nonsense,"  quaked  Aunt  Agatha. 
"I'm  surprised  at  you,  Dorothy,  grow- 
ing hysterical  over  such  a  nmtterl  Calm 
yourself  at  once.  Go  into  the  house  and 
send  Sarah  out  here.  Ah,  here  come 
some  of  the  neighbors!  Go  at  once  and 
telephone  for  Dr.  Gray." 

In  half  an  hour  the  crowd  had  dis- 
persed and  the  injured  motorist  was  re- 
clining between  the  lavender-scented 
E^ieets  of  the  bed  in  Miss  Agatha's  best 
room. 

Dr.  Gray  had  reported  that  the  young 
man  was  suffering  from  shock  and 
numerous  bruises  and  would  be  as  well 
as  ever  in  a  day  or  so. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  second  day 


after  the  accident 
Miss  Agatha  and^l 
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tea  in  the  side  porch.  There  were  frosted 
cake  and  damson  jam,  cottage  cheese 
and  a  delicious  salad.  Upstairs  in  the 
spare,  bedroom  Mr.  Kirk  was  sitting  up 
in  bed  enjoying  the  same  delicacies  from 
a  tray  brought  by  the  interested  Sarah. 

Miss  Heminw^r  was  talking  about 
their  unexpected  guest 

**I  like  Mr.  Kirk  so  much,  Dorothy, 
dear,"  said  Agatha  as  she  helped  her* 
self  to  some  jam;  "he  is  such  a  clean 
cut,  manly  chap,  and  there's  a  sort  of 
set  look  about  his  mouth  that  betrays 
strong  determination— if  he  set  his  heart 
on  anything  he  would  surely  gain  it " 

"Tou  think  so,  Auntie?"  asked  Dorothy 
dennurely. 

"Yes,  my  dear!  Do  you  know  he  told 
me  that  bis  father  is  the  president  of  the 
G.  W.  P.  railroad— and  that  his  father 
made  a  wager  with  him  that  he  couldn't 
earn  his  living  for  one  year— and  he  says 
be  did  it,  too!  He  didn't  aay  how  he  did 
it  but  he  won  the  wager  and  now  he 
has  invested  the  mtmey  in  a  business  and 
he  a^»  he's  made  another  w^^  with 
tiie  old  man— that's  what  he  called  bim, 
and  it  slipped  my  tongue"— apologized 
Aunt  Agatha  in  a  shocked  tone— "dear 
me,  what  was  I  saying?" 

'Tou  were  saying  he  had  another 
wager  with  his  father, "  prompted 
Dorothy  in  a  stilly  small  voice. 

"Oh,  yee^  he  baa  declared  he  will  make 
a  f<»tune  that  will  equal  his  father's  in 
ten  years;  he  really  has  grit  and  de- 
termination." 

'Tea,  indeed,"  agreed  Dorothy. 

"He  is  very  handsome,  don't  you  think 
so?"  ventured  Aunt  Agatha  cn^tily. 

"Quite,"  said  Dorothy  hidifferently. 

*1  shall  be  sorry  to  have  him  go, 
wm't  you,  my  dear?"  she  pursued. 

"Yes,  "  B^d  Dorothy.  "You  have  been 
very  kind  to  him.  Aunty. " 

"Dorothy,  I've  lost  my  heart  to  him, " 
confessed  Aunt  Agatha.  '  'If  yoiu- 
chauffeur  had  been  like  Mr.  Kirk  I 
would  not  have  blamed  you  <H)e  bitl" 

"Really,  Aunt  Agatha?" 

"My  dear!"  cried  Aunt  Agatha,  wip- 
ii^  her  tears  away.  *'Now,  I  do  want 
you  to  be  hapi^,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
want  to  do  my  duty  by  your  father.  I 
wish  I  knew  what  to  doI*> 


"Don't  you  really  know  what  to  do. 
Aunt  Agatha?"  asked  Dorothy  in  amaze- 
ment "Why,  father  has  always  quoted 
you  as  being  the  most  practical  and  most 
diplomatic  woman  of  his  acquaintance!" 

"My  dear,"  said  Aunt  Agatha  sol- 
emnly, "my  ^plomacy  is  a  mere  hum- 
bug—I haven't  the  diplomacy  of  a  cat!" 

"Oh,  Auntie!"  Dorothy  hugged  her  in 
silence. 

"If  I  had  my  way  you  wouldn't  marry 
Dick  Forester  at  all.  You  should  have 
your  chauffeur  at  once!" 

"Auntie,  dear,  if  Dick  married  me 
now  he  would  be  committing  bigamy," 
announced  Dorothy.  "Half  an  hour 
ago  he  telephMied  to  me  that  he  and 
Cissy  Blank  had  just  been  married  and 
were  going  to  break  the  news  to  her 
father. " 

"I  am  so  glad,  dear,"  sympathized 
Aunt  Agatha,  and  then  she  added  wist- 
fully: "I  don't  suppose  you  could  man- 
age to  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Kirk?  It 
would  be  such  a  lovely  arrangement  all 
around.  His  father  is  very  wealthy- 
that  would  please  James— and  then  Mr. 
Kirk  is  sudi  a  fine  character,  and  so 
very  lovable"— 

Dorothy's  arms  went  aronnd  her  aunt's 
neck. 

"Aunt  Aga^a,  what  would  you  say 
if  I  confessed  that  I  do  love  Mr.  Kirk?" 
she  whispered  in  that  good  lady's  shocked 
ear. 

"Dorothy!  So  soon  after"—  gasped 
Miss  Agatha. 

"Oh,  I've  loved  him  for  along,  long 
time,  Auntie,  dear.  Can't  you  guess 
that  your  Mr.  Kirk  is  my  Paul  Kirk 
Woodruff- my  chauffeur,  as  you  call 
him?  I  didn't  know  that  he  was  a  rich 
man's  son  until  you  told  me  a  little  while 
ago.  He  had  kept  his  secret  weU.  But 
I  love  bim  in  spite  of  that  So  there! 
He  was  coming  down  here  to  run  away 
with  me— oh,  he  is  a  most  determined 
young  man.  Auntie— when  he  ran  plump 
into  your  garden. " 

It  was  a  haif  hour  before  Aunt  Agatha 
could  calm  herself  sufficiently  to  digest 
the  details  of  this  romantic  affair.  When 
she  finally  understood  that  Dorothy's 
chauffeur  was  the  son  pJ^.^r^i^p^^^j^E^ 
dent  and  was  none  other  than  her  f  aswkat: 
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ing  guest  who  had  broken  down  her 
cherished  picket  fence  she  went  upstairs 
with  Dorothy  and  promptly  kissed  her 
nephew-in-law  to  be  and  gave  her  sanc- 
tion to  the  engagement 

Later  she  telephoned  to  her  brother  to 
come  down  to  Glenwood. 

At  10  o'clock  that  gentleman  appeared 
somewhat  disturbed  over  the  peremptcny 
message  as  well  as  by  the  news  of  Dick 
Forester's  hasty  marriage. 

"By  Jove,  I  idmost  wish  I'd  let  Dorothy 
marry  Woodruff, "  he  said  bitterly. 

"I've  abeady  told  her  she  could  marry 
him, "  said  Agatha  calmly. 

"The  deuce  you  have!"  cried  Heminway 
indignantly.  "You  lose  that  motorcar, 
Agatha." 

"I  know  it^ "  swd  Miss  Agatha  bravdy, 
and  then  she  proceeded  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  flying  motorcar  and  how  its  unex- 
pected arrival  in  her  flower  beds  had 
scattered  all  thoughts  of  diplomacy  to  the 
four  winds.  And  she  told  the  story  of 
the  young  man  from  the  West  who  had 
masqueraded  as  a  chauffeur  in  order  to 
win  a  wager  and  at  the  same  time  she 
made  it  clew  that  she  approved  of 
Kirk  Woodruff^  even  if  he  had  turned 
out  to  be  nothing  but  a  penniless  young 
man. 

"Where  is  this  young  man?"  he  asked 
efter  a  while. 

"He  is  sitting  in  the  side  porch  with 
Dorothy,"  said  Agatha,  and  she  led  the 
way  to  where  the  happy  young  lovers 
were  sitting. 

"Well,  Woodruff,  this  is  &  surprise," 
greeted  Heminway  as  he  shook  hands 
with  the  young  man  who  had  posed  as 
his  chauffeur. 

"Yes,  sir.  I  hope  you're  going  to  over- 
look my  utter  unworthiness  and  permit 
me  to  marry  Dorotiiy. " 

"I  may  as  well  give  my  consent,  other- 
wise you'll  marry  her  anyway, "  admitted 
Mr.  Heminway,  smiling,  as  he  gathered 
Dorothy  in  his  arms. 

He  looked  across  Dorothy's  sxmny  head 
and  straight  into  the  brown  eyes  of  Mr. 
Paul  Kirk  Woodruff.  "I  say-Paul,  that 
really  was  an  accident— breaking  into 
Agatha's  garden  and  mowing  down  her 
cherished  fence  and  her  lavender  plants?" 

Paul  Kirk  Woodruff  never  wavered  an 


eyelash  as  he  returned  his  future  father* 
in-law's  hard  stare. 

"How  could  you  think  otherwise;  sir?" 
he  asked  meekly,  and  Miss  Agatha  never 
knew  why  her  brother  grew  so  hilarious 
over  the  simple  answer. 

But  Miss  Agatha  got  her  little  motorcar 
after  al),  for  her  Jirother  declares  she  is 
"an  uncoDsdous  diplomat, "  and  Agatha 
is  still  trying  to  understand  what  James 
really  meant. 

A  Mysteiy  of  Jewels 

BY  F.  A.  HITCHEL 

When  I  first  met  Lucy  Larraway  she 
was  living  with  her  mother,  and  they 
were  having  a  hard  time  to  make  enite 
meet  We  were  both  very  young  then 
and  formed  a  boy  and  girl  attachment 
As  we  grew  older  and  I  reached  an  age  at 
which  I  realized  that  I  had  a  career  be- 
fore me  and  must  be  considering  how  to 
meet  it,  the  fact  that  neither  Lucy  nor  I 
had  any  capital  seemed  to  render  a  mar- 
riage between  us  undesirable. 

I  don't  remember  that  I  stated  this  to 
her  in  so  many  words.  Indeed,  there  was 
no  need  to  do  so,  for  she  spoke  of  it  her- 
self. She  was  a  practical  girl  and  looked 
at  things  as  they  were  rather  than  as  she 
would  have  them.  "I  would  only  be  a 
drag  on  you, "  she  said.  "You  are  capa- 
ble of  taking  a  good  stand  in  the  world 
provided  you  don't  handicap  yourself  in 
the  start  with  a  wife  who  must  throw  the 
^ole  burden  upon  you. ' ' 

"Would  you  have  me~that  is,  consider- 
ing yourself  out  of  the  question— marry 
a  girl  witJi  a  fortune?" 

"No,"  she  replied;  "I  would  not" 

"What  are  your  reasons?" 

"First,  it  would  deprive  you  of  the 
stimulus  of  necessity,  which  is  the  foim- 
dation  of  all  or  nearly  all  success.  Second, 
I  do  not  believe  tiiat  any  poor  man  of 
proper  pride  can  ever  feel  comfortable  if 
his  wife  possesses  a  fortune  and  he  has 
nothing. " 

"The  deduction  being  that  a  poor  man 
had  best  not  marry  so  long  as  he  is  poor? ' ' 

"Rather  that  if  he  marries  a  woman 
who  supplies  comforts  and  luxuries  he  is 
in  an  unpleasant  positiim,  and  if  he  mar- 
ries one  as  poor  as  faimself~heL  is  %qrx 
badly  handicapped.  ^'^^"'^  by^OOgTC 
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In  all  this  I  agreed  with  Lucy»  but  I 
neitberaAnitted  nor  denied  its  truth.  We 
being  practical  young  persons,  there  was 
never  a  proposal  on  my  part  or  an  accept- 
ance or  refusal  on  hers.  We  conferred 
upon  the  matter  of  our  marrying  much 
as  two  persons  will  talk  over  the  practi- 
cability of  forming  a  business  partner- 
ship. Whatever  of  love  there  was  under- 
neath this  commonaense  deliberation  was 
unexpressed. 

This  condition  lasted  about  a  year, 
when  Lucy's  mother  died.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  Lucy  might  best  marry  me, 
for  she  must  live  alone.  But  the  condi- 
tiois  were  otherwise  unchanged,  and 
nnce  her  mother  had  been  nonproductive 
pecuniarily  Lucy  could  provide  for  her 
wants  more  easily  than  before.  I  was 
then  struggling  to  get  a  start  in  my 
profession,  and  it  did  not  seem  wise  for 
me  to  urge  her. 

Then  followed  a  period  in  which  Lucy 
and  I  saw  very  little  of  each  other.  I 
was  away  from  home  a  great  deal,  and 
I  heard  of  her  being  away,  too,  though 
where  she  had  gone  I  did  not  learn.  I 
wrote  her  a  despondent  letter,  in  which 
I  said  that  at  the  rate  we  were  pro- 
gressing—or, rather,  not  progressing— 
financially  she  would  soon  be  an  old 
maid.  I  advised  her,  if  she  found  a 
suitable  opportunity,  to  marry.  She 
replied  that  if  she  found  the  opportunity 
^  would  let  me  know  before  engaging 
berseU. 

Such  was  the  very  practical  situation 
when  one  morning  I  received  a  package 
by  express.  Not  expecting  anything  in 
that  way,  I  looked  long  at  the  type- 
written address  before  opening  it  There 
seemed  to  be  a  t>ox  under  the  wrapper, 
and  had  it  not  been  very  light  I  might 
have  feared  an  infernal  machine.  Un- 
tgmg  the  string  and  taking  off  the  cover, 
there,  true  enough,  was  a  box.  Its  lid 
was  on  hinges  and  was  held  shut  by  a 
tptiag,  which  I  pressed,  and  raised  the 
lid. 

I  recall  with  the  freshness  of  that 
moment  the  dazzling  splendor  of  what 
lay  before  me.  The  box  was  lined  with 
purple  satin,  on  which  rested  a  he^  of 
diamoDds.  For  a  moment  I  was  lost  in 
contemplation  of  their  beau^;  tiien  I 


b^;an  to  wonder  how  they  could  have 
come  into  my  possession.  Again  I  took 
up  the  wrapper  and  scrutinized  the  ad- 
dress. There  were  my  name,  street  and 
number,  plain  as  the  stones  in  the  box. 
Turning  again  from  the  printing  to  the 
jewels,  I  made  a  rough  estimate  of  their 
value.  Several  large  stones  I  bdieved, 
if  genuine,  to  be  worth  between  $10,000 
and  $12,000  each.  There  were  many 
smaller  ones,  and  when  I  figured  up  the 
value  of  each  I  concluded  the  lot  was 
worth  not  much  less  and  not  much  more 
than  $60,000. 

After  many  Uieories  as  to  why  this 
treasure  had  been  sent  me  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  stolen, 
the  tiuef  had  feared  being  caught  with 
it  in  his  possession  and  had  shipped  it 
by  express  to  get  it  into  the  hands  of 
someone  else.  But  in  doing  so  he  must 
have  given  up  all  claim  to  t^e  property, 
for  he  must  have  expected  that  the 
receiver  would  report  the  matter  to  the 
police.  But  why  had  he  chosen  me  for 
his  purpose?  My  only  theory  on  this 
point  was  that  he  had  taken  up  a  direc- 
tory to  find  a  name  and  address  and  his 
hitting  on  mine  was  a  mere  coincidence. 

Being  a  methodical  sort  of  person,  I 
thought  out  what  I  would  do  before 
doing  it  I  made  a  list  of  the  stones, 
giving  a  description  of  each,  then  started 
for  a  safety  deposit  company.  On  the  way 
I  submitted  the  jewels  to  a  diamond 
expwt,  who  pronounced  them  genuine, 
of  excellent  quality  and  offered  me  $60,- 

000  for  the  lot.   At  the  deposit  company. 

1  rented  a  box,  locked  the  stones  in  it, 
Uien  reported  the  matter  to  the  police. 

There  had  been  several  jewel  rob- 
beries reported,  but  none  very  lately. 
I  looked  over  the  description  in  each 
case,  but  none  of  them  tallied  with  the 
case  in  hand.  Mine  were  all  unset,  but 
this  nuMle  no  difference,  for  they  might 
easily  have  been  removed  from  the 
setting.  Mine  were  all  diamonds,  while 
in  the  other  cases  the  stones  consisted  of 
various  jewels. 

By  arrangement  with  the  police  I  had 
each  stone  weighed  and  desa-ibed  by  a 
^amond  expert,  and  they  were  author- 
ized if  anyone  described  apyAt^^tjff? 
jewels  correctly  to  ^t'ttViV^Sil^i- 
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cation  with  me,  that  he  might  prove 
property.  A  number  of  descriptions  of 
stones  or  lots  of  stones  came  to  me,  but 
none  tallied  with  those  that  had  been 
sent  to  me.  It  was  impossible  that  I 
should  be  imposed  upon  in  a  matter  of 
weight  alone. 

The  theory  of  the  polira  was  that  the 
jewels  had  been  stolen,  inobably  in  one 
lo^  from  a  diamond  merchant,  who  had 
'  reasons  for  not  reporting  his  loss.  Some- 
times those  losing  goods,  suspecting  or 
not  suspecting  the  thief,  put  a  private 
detective  on  the  case,  who  advises  keep- 
ing the  whole  matter  secret.  I  showed 
the  gems,  the  box  in  which  they  came, 
the  paper  in  which  they  had  heeu 
ym^ped,  to  a  detective,  who  studied 
them  dosely,  but  without  getting  a  due. 
Had  the  box  been  a  new  one  he  might 
possibly  have  traced  it  from  the  maker 
to  the  person  who  had  bought  it,  but  it 
was  evidentiy  very  old,  nothing  of  its 
kind  having  been  manufactured  for  many 
years. 

I  told  ho  one  except  officials  of  my 
find  for  several  months.  Then  I  in- 
formed Lucy  Larraw^r  of  it  She  gave 
me  no  assistance  in  ferreting  out  the 
sender.  That  I  had  not  yet  heard  from 
him  did  not  argue  that  I  would  not  hear 
at  any  time,  though  the  longer  the  delay 
the  less  likelihood.  The  fact  of  their 
having  been  sent  to  me  instead  of  a  con- 
federate tended  to  indicate  that  when 
the  thief  had  shipped  them  his  object 
was  to  get  rid  of  them  without  even 
calling  for  them. 

Lucy  suggested  that  there  was  some 
story  in  high  life  connected  with  them, 
possibly  a  tragedy.  She  fancied,  for 
instance,  a  profligate  son  of  a  wealthy 
father  stealing  them  from  him,  then  be- 
coming terror  stricken  at  exposure  and 
flipping  them  at  random.  A  case  like 
this  would  probably  never  be  exposed. 

As  time  went  on  Uus  theory  or  some- 
thing like  it  seemed  to  be  gaining 
ground  with  Lucy,  and  I  fell  in  with  it 
myself.  I  stated  it  to  the  police,  who 
told  me  that  not  a  tithe  of  the  skele- 
tons in  family  closets  ever  walked  out 
into  the  open.  Possibly  an  explanation 
of  this  case  of  mine  mig^t  come  in  time, 
but  there  was  littie  likelihood  of  my  hav- 


ing been  put  in  possessiim  of  the  jewels 
temporarily  or  I  would  have  heea  called 
on  for  them  before  now. 

At  last  I  came  to  the  c(»idu8ion  to  use 
the  property  for  my  advancement  At  a 
time  following  a  financial  panic  when  se- 
curities were  much  depressed  I  made  a 
loan  on  the  dianaonds  and  boughtproduct- 
ive  pnq)er^.  A  quick  rise  fallowed,  and 
I  sold  out  at  a  Cfflislderable  pnSlt. 

When  I  told  Lucy  of  what  X  had  done  I 
expected  that  she  would  blame  me  for 
jeopardizing  property  that  I  mi^t  at  any 
time  be  called  upon  to  return.  She  did 
not  seem  to  take  this  view  of  it,  how- 
ever, reminding  me  that  I  had  done  all  I 
could  to  discover  the  owner,  whereupon  I 
told  her  that  1  now  saw  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  married,  and  she  consented. 

For  years  the  diamonds  remained  in 
the  safety  deposit  company's  vault  Chil- 
dren grew  up  about  Lucy  and  me.  But 
I  prospered,  and  there  was  enou^  for 
all.  When  sons  and  daughters  were 
going  to  college  utd  our  expenses  were 
considerable  my  wife  suggested  that  I 
sdl  the  jewelry  and  put  the  nwney  into 
interest-bearing  property.  But  I  de- 
clined doing  so,  intending  them  for  my 
children  after  rny  death. 

For  SO  years  I  lived  a  happy  life  with 
my  dear  wife;  then  she  left  me.  Some 
time  after  her  death  I  devoted  myself  to 
the  melancholy  duty  of  weeding  out  those 
numberless  effects,  wnsiating  of  old  let- 
ters and  trinkets,  that  accumulate  dnr* 
ing  a  lifetime.  Going  over  some  jnivate 
papers  of  hers,  I  found  a  list  of  diamonds, 
giving  their  standing  as  to  purity  and 
their  accurate  weight  I  recognized  that 
it  comprised  the  gems  which  had  been 
sent  to  me  years  agone.  I  could  not  re- 
member my  wife  having  had  a  copy  of 
this  inventory. 

Passing  on  to  other  papm  in  Uie  same 
receptacle,  I  came  upon  a  will  executed 
more  than  30  years  before  by  one  Jane 
Larraway,  bequeathing  to  her  niece,  Lu- 
cille Larraway,  all  her  property.  I  opened 
my  eyes  at  this  and  pushed  on  through 
the  bundle  of  papers  among  which  I  had 
found  it  and  saw  at  once  that  they  con- 
cerned the  settling  of  the  estate  of  Jane 
Larraway,  and  that  Lucy  had^nMived 
inheritance  of  $63,WedbyV^Oqgie 
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If  ever  man  looked  back  with  emotion 
on  a  noble  deed  of  one  lost  I  did  on  seeing 
the  evidence  that  my  beloved  Lucy  had 
converted  a  fortune  into  diamonds  and 
given  them  to  me,  concealing  herself  as 
the  donor.  Oh,  tiiat  I  could  bring  her 
back  fbr  one  mcnnent  in  which  to  take 
hor  in  my  arms  and  tell  her— or  try  to  tell 
ber-what  I  felt! 

Alas,  how  many  of  us  realize  sacrifices 
that  have  been  made  for  us  only  after  the 
beloved  one  has  passed  beyond  our  grati- 
tude. 

I  told  my  children  what  their  mother 
bad  done  for  us  all  and  divided  ths  gems 
among  them  to  keep  in  memory  of  her. 

The  HacksUff  Case 

BY  LOinSE  B.  CUHHINGS 

Id  tbe  village  of  Atherton  lived  a 
widow  forty  years  old  who  had  a  head 
fca*  business.  She  would  buy  an  old 
house  cheap  for  cash,  pat  it  in  com- 
plete order  and  sell  it  at  a  profit  Some- 
times she  would  have  several  houses 
under  process  of  repair  at  the  same 
time.  The  widow  attended  to  the 
finances  and  contracts,  but  relegated 
the  superintendence  of  the  repairs  to  a 
young  man  not  quite  thirty  years  old, 
named  Jack  Haekstaff. 

One  day  it  was  announced  that  the 
widow  had  married  her  employee.  The 
women  exchanged  glances,  as  much  as 
to  say:  "What  a  fool  she  is  to  tie  up 
with  a  man  ten  years  younger  than 
herself.  She'll  rue  the  day  she  did  it" 
The  men  agreed  that  any  yoimg  fellow 
of  thirty  who  married  a  woman  of  forty 
for  her  numey  pldd  a  high  price  for 
^ring  himself  up  with  an  old  woman. 

However,  llie  Haekstaff  couple  seemed 
to  get  on  very  well,  at  least  till  Mrs. 
Haekstaff  got  tired  of  repairing  houses 
and  found  a  better  field  of  operation. 
But  even  then  there  was  no  cause  to 
suspect  that  tiiey  were  not  getting  on 
together.  Nevertbeleas  such  suspicion 
was  oitertained  by  persona  who  noticed 
that  Haekstaff,  having  been  deprived 
of  active  occupaticm,  showed  some  dis- 
content 

"She  had  better  have  kept  him  busy, " 
said  the  women.   "He  owes  his  living 


to  a  woman,"  said  the  men.  "He'll 
either  try  to  get  the  funds  into  his  own 
hands  or,  if  he  has  a  proper  pride,  will 
dig  out  and  shift  for  himself. " 

When  Mrs.  Haekstaff  stopped  turning 
old  bouses  into  new  Mies  it  was  observed 
that  she  had  not  sunk  into  idleness.  Had 
she  explained  what  new  method  of  mak- 
ing money  she  had  taken  on  it  might 
have  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  HackstafFs 
were  absent  from  home  a  great  deal, 
but  that  they  never  went  together. 
When  Mrs.  Haekstaff  was  away  her  hus- 
band was  at  home,  and  vice  versa.  It 
leaked  out  through  banks  with  which 
Mrs.  Haekstaff's  accounts  were  kept- 
after  her  marriage  she  ccmtinued  to  do 
business  and  keep  accounts  in  her  own 
name— that  she  was  steadily  accumulat- 
ing funds  and  was  not  only  using  her 
capital,  but  all  the  credit  she  could 
control. 

During  the  autunm  the  Hackstaffs 
were  observed  to  be  away  a  great  deal 
When  winter  came  they  remained  at 
home  togetiier  and  appeared  to  have 
very  little  to  do.  In  the  spring  one— 
sometimes  both— started  out  very  early 
and  remained  away  till  summer  came. 
Once  when  Mrs.  Haekstaff  bought  her 
ticket  a  nei^bor  stood  beside  her  and 
noticed  that  she  purchased  a  long  string 
of  tickets  on  a  round  trip  throng  the 
Southern  States.  This  the  observer  re- 
ported, and  it  added  ku^ly  to  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  Atlierton  in  the 
Haekstaff  affairs. 

The  Haekstaff  place  was  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village  and  surrounded  by 
woods.  One  day  Mrs.  Haekstaff,  walk- 
ing in  tbese  woods,  encountered  a  skunk 
and  received  the  contents  of  its  odor  bi^ 
on  her  dress.  Returning  to  the  house, 
she  took  off  the  dress,  put  on  another, 
and,  giving  the  first  to  her  husband, 
asked  him  to  take  it  to  the  woods  and 
bury  it  for  the  purpose  of  deodorizing  it 
This  he  did. 

A  few  days  later  the  wife  conceived 
a  business  scheme  of  importance,  and 
both  she  and  Haekstaff  forgot  all  about 
the  buried  dress.  For  several  days  she 
was  busy  arranging  hwfi^anci^^^^ 
makmg  arrangements  for  the  nonwtng 
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of  numerous  drafts  she  proposed  to  make 
on  her  bankers. 

Having  arranged  for  a  prolonged  ab- 
sence, she  and  her  husband  talked  over 

matters  of  domestic  nature.  Sufficient 
means  were  locked  in  a  safe  in  their 
house  for  his  use  imtil  her  return,  and 
to  provide  for  any  contingency  she 
signed  checks  in  blank  that  he  might 
fill  in  to  any  amount  he  chose.  These 
minor  affairs  having  been  arranged, 
Mr.  Hackstaff  took  up  a  New  York 
newspaper  that  he  had  bought  that  day 
for  tiie  purpose  of  learning  the  sailing 
dates  of  outgoing  steamers  and  learned 
that  a  steamer  would  sail  via  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Suez  Canal  for  China 
the  next  afternoon. 

An  examination  of  a  railroad  time- 
table indicated  that  the  only  train  by 
which  Mrs.  Hackstaff  could  catch  that 
steamer  passed  through  and  stopped  at 
Atherton  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
It  was  decided  that  she  should  take  this 
train.  Her  luggage  was  sent  to  the 
station,  and  Mr.  Hackstaff  purchased  a 
ticket  to  New  York  and  diecked  the 
trunk  early  in  the  evening.  When  the 
train  passed,  Bfr.  and  Mrs.  Hackstaff  sud 
goodby  to  each  other  on  the  station  plat- 
form, and  Mrs.  Hackstaff  entered  the 
train  without  any  citizen  of  Atherton 
having  witnessed  her  departure.  She 
was  driven  up  to  the  dock  from  which 
the  steamer  sailed  just  as  the  gangplank 
was  being  withdrawn  and  without  having 
engaged  passage. 

Many  of  these  details  could  have  been 
held  back  for  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
story  or  left  out  entirely.  They  have 
been  given  in  order  and  explicitly  that 
they  may  the  better  show  how,  when 
fuel  is  dry  and  in  a  fine  condition  to 
ignite,  a  conflagration  may  be  started 
that  will  sweep  everything  before  it 

When  Mr.  Hackstaff  buried  his  wife's 
dress  a  small  boy  was  in  a  tree  above  the 
spot  where  he  put  it  in  the  ground,  about 
to  grasp  a  birds'  nest.  The  little  fellow's 
curiosity  was  aroused  to  know  what  the 
man  beneath  him  was  going  to  do,  so  he 
kept  still  till  the  dress  had  been  buried; 
then»  having  captured  the  birds'  nest, 
he  went  home  and  told  his  mother  what 
he  had  seen,        a  hound  who  has  just 


caught  the  scent  of  game  will  start  and 
sniff  the  air,  so  did  the  lac^  tiirow  up 
her  hands  at  scoiting  a  tragedy. 
''Great  heavens!"  she  exclaimed.  "I 

hope  he  hasn't  murdered  his  wife!" 
But,  having  met  Mrs.  Hackstaff  the  day 
before  at  the  bargain  counter  of  the 
Beehive  store,  she  concluded  not  to  be 
in  a  hurry  in  announcing  her  suspidrais. 
She  determined  to  keep  her  own  counsel 
and  await  developments,  which  meant 
confiding  the  story  to  several  intimate 
friends,  cautioning  each  to  say  nothing 
about  it,  for  if  Mrs.  Hackstaff  was  still 
alive  she  would  appear  in  the  flesh. 

But  Mrs.  Hackstoff  did  not  appear 
because  she  had  sailed  for  China  Mrs. 
Ward,  thinking  that  she  might  have 
gone  on  me  of  her  trips,  cautioned 
those  she  had  told  of  the  buried  garment 
to  keep  quiet  till  a  proper  time  had 
elapsed  for  her  return.  Meanwhile  she 
took  a  number  of  other  persons  into  her 
confidence  and  by  the  time  Mrs.  Hack- 
staff  should  have  returned  from  an 
ordinary  trip  all  Atherton  was  agog. 
When  a  month  more  had  passed  Mrs. 
Ward  was  sure  Mrs.  Hackstaff  had  been 
murdered;  many  of  those  she  had  told  of 
her  boy's  discovery  felt  that  it  was 
highly  probable,  while  a  few  poohpoohed 
the  whole  matter. 

Many  believed  that  the  authorities 
should  be  given  the  evidence  of  the  buried 
dress,  but  they  all  considered  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  someone  else  than  themselves 
to  bring  forth  the  infwmation.  There 
was  no  certainty  that  Mrs.  Hackstaff  had 
been  murdered,  and  no  one  cared  to  be 
the  finder  of  a  "mare's  nest"  Mean- 
while Hackstaff  began  to  show  worri- 
ment  When  asked  about  what  was 
troubling  him  he  said  that  his  wife  was 
absent  and  that  he  had  not  heard  from 
her  since  her  departure.  Then  he  was 
asked  where  she  had  gone,  and  at  this  he 
balked.  Turning,  he  walked  away  with- 
out replying  to  the  question. 

One  day  he  went  to  the  bank  with  a 
check  for  $500  payable  to  himself.  It  had 
been  written  in  his  own  handwriting  and 
bore  his  wife's  signature.  The  paying 
teller  had  heard  the  whisperings  about 
Mrs.  Hackstaff 's  suspidras*  diHpnw- 
ance  and,  asking  n«^&t£ffHdWi^l^ 
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matt,  took  the  check  to  the  cashier,  who 
carried  it  to  the  president  After  a  con- 
ference it  was  decided  to  pay  it,  but  this 
had  no  sooner  been  done  than  a  message 
was  sent  to  an  expert  who  came,  exam- 
ined the  cheek  and  pnmounced  it  a  for- 
gery. 

A  match  had  been  touched  to  these  va- 
rious  items  of  kindling,  and  a  brisk  blaze 

started.  A  suspicion  of  forgery— other 
experts  disagreed  with  the  first— brought 
OQt  the  story  of  the  buried  dress,  which 
brought  out  the  fact  that  no  one  could  be 
found  who  had  seen  Mrs.  Hackstaif  leave 
Atberton.  that  Hackstaff  had  looked 
quite  as  uneasy  as  if  he  had  committed 
nmrdor,  and  various  other  incidents,  all 
of  which  combined  warranted  a  grand 
jury  in  finding  an  indictment  against  him, 
though  the  preponderance  of  evidence  of 
the  experts  being  that  the  signature  to 
the  check  was  genuine  caused  tJie  charge 
of  forgery  to  be  dropped. 

Hackstaff  told  his  story  as  it  has  been 
told  her^  with  a  few  additicms  not  bear< 
ing  on  the  case.  This  was  that  his  wife 
was  a  cotton  speculator  and  used,  with 
his  occasional  assistance,  to  examine  the 
crops  in  the  South,  where  they  were 
grown.  A  condition  of  the  cotton  mar- 
ket had  occasioned  a  visit  to  Bombay,  and 
she  had  gone  there,  expecting  to  buy 
largely.  What  had  worried  him  was 
that  the  steamer  on  which  she  had  sailed 
had  not  been  reported  since  issuing  from 
the  Red  Sea  into  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

There  were  several  missing  links  in  his 
explanations.  His  wife's  dress,  which 
had  been  exhumed,  had  become  deodorized ; 
tiie  ticket  agent  at  Atherton,  who  knew' 
Mrs.  Hackstaff  well,  had  no  remembrance 
of  having  sold  her  a  ticket  on  the  date 
claimed,  and  owing  to  her  catching  the 
steamer  at  the  last  moment  her  name  did 
not  appear  en  the  passenger  list 

Opinion  which  had  long  been  growing 
i^inst  the  accused  and  the  fact  that  the 
prosecuting  attorney  was  showing  great 
energy  in  convicting  criminals  previous 
to  a  campaign  he  was  about  to  make  for 
an  important  judgeship  prevailed  over 
tiiis  flimsy  evidence,  and  Hackstaff  was 
given  a  death  sentence. 

lira.  Hackstaff,  meanwhile  having 
crosaed  the  Atlantic  and  traversed  the 


Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  was 
wrecked  on  the  Persian  coast  She  reached 
the  shore  with  no  money  and,  being  pen- 
niless in  a  strange  land,  went  tlirough 
various  adventures  before  meeting  a  fel- 
low countryman  who  helped  her  out  and 
enabled  her  to  reach  Bombay. 
AH  this  took  time. 

A  few  days  before  Hackstaff  was  to  be 
hanged  a  cablegram  was  handed  to  him 
from  his  wife.  Presuming  that  he  had 
heard  of  the  wreck,  she  announced  her 
safety  and  that  she  had  arrived  at  Bom- 
bay. The  information  contained  in  the 
cablegram  was  limited,  but  it  was  enough 
to  aave  her  husband  from  swinging  at  a 
n^'s  end.  He  was  not  set  at  liberty, 
however,  till  the  court  was  satisfied  that 
the  cablegram  was  genuine,  and  then  only 
after  he  had  been  pardoned  by  the  gov- 
ernor, which  was  the  simplest  way  out 
of  the  difficulty. 


Perretins  Out  an  bjiistice 

BY  WILLARD  BLAKBHAN 

There  has  been  the  same  development 
in  jurisprudence  as  in  everything  else. 
From  the  time  of  trial  by  battle  to  trial 
by  jury  there  has  been  continued  prog^ 
ress,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  are 
more  reforms  being  ronsidered  today 
than  ever  before.  In  other  words,  otmfl- 
dence  in  the  justice  dispensed  in  our 
criminal  courts  is  dying  out 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  legal  justice 
is  mechanical,  and  mechanical  con- 
trivances do  not  always  work.  The 
many  ingenious  happenings  that  have 
been  conjured  up  by  detective  story 
writers  have  doubtless  helped  to  make 
people  chary  of  believing  hi  the  infalli- 
bility of  courts.  I,  as  a  criminal  lawyer, 
have  often,  by  thought  and  energy 
alone,  turned  the  results  of  a  month's 
trial  into  an  absurdity.  In  the  first 
place  I  judge  of  an  accused  person's 
innocence  from  intuition.  After  that 
I  think  and  work— principally  the  latter. 

I  was  in  a  criminal  courtroom  one  day 
when  a  youi^  woman  was  convicted  of 
having  sent  a  dose  of  chloral  to  her 
husband.    I  watched  her  countenance 
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may  sneer  at  judgment  from  emotional 
expression,  but  it  is  often  the  basis  of 
my  efforts  in  my  profession.  If  you  ask 
me  how  I  can  tell  innocence  from  guilt  by 
such  a  process  I  am  forced  to  admit  that 
I  cannot  enlighten  you. 

The  case  I  have  referred  to  is  this. 
Edith  AtwatOT  married,  throus^  the 
influence  of  her  mother,  Martin  H^r- 
wood,  an  elderly  man,  who  was  wealthy. 
It  was  a  May  and  December  match,  and 
December  soon  froze  the  sap  of  May. 
The  couple  lived  unhappily  together. 
Haywood  was  a  chronic  invalid,  and  this 
with  age  made  him  peevish.  He  was 
very  parsimonious  and  would  not  have  a 
do^xnr,  oonstantiy  experimenting  with 
remedies  which  he  procured  himself. 

The  usual  way  for  a  young  wife  to  get 
rid  of  an  old  husband  is  by  poison,  and 
the  favorite  poison  is  arsenic.  The 
arsenic  is  always  discovered  in  the  de- 
ceased's stomach,  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  deter  candidates  for  widowhood  from 
using  it. 

Old  Haywood  died  under  very  suspi- 
cious circumstances,  lliese  were  tiiat 
he  was  ill  for  some  time  and  no  doctor 
was  in  attendance.  No  druggist  in  the 
town  where  he  lived  and  died  had  sold 
htm  any  medicines.  How  could  a  man 
die  without  a  doctor  or  even  a  druggist 
to  help  him?  The  idea  was  preposter- 
ous. It  was  the  neighbors  who  noticed 
these  incongruities,  and  their  tongues 
wa^sed  at  one  anothor  accordingly.  The 
rumors  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
police,  who  exhumed  the  body;  a  chemist 
made  an  analysis  and  found  arsenic. 

This  was  sufficient  evidence  in  itself 
to  convict  his  wife  of  having  poisoned 
him.  But  the  courts,  which  are  insti- 
tuted to  give  all  accused  persons  the 
same  chance  before  the  law  and  use  the 
same  machinery  for  the  innocmt  as  for 
the  guilty,  insist  upon  putting  both 
throu^  the  legal  mill.  A  person  brought 
up  in  refinement  and  morality  is  ground 
out  through  the  same  mill  as  a  Black 
Hand  murderer  who,  by  a  signal,  in- 
forms a  witness  that  if  he  tells  the  truth 
his  life  will  pay  the  forfeit 

Mrs.  Haywood  was  brought  to  trial, 
and,  as  I  have  swd,  I  was  In  the  court- 
room when  she  was  sentenced.   She  had 


been  convicted  by  the  law  machine, 
twelve  good  and  true  men  being  its 
spokesmen,  and  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  I  luiew  that  she  was 
innocent  How?  I  have  told  you  that 
I  cannot  tell  you  this.  Scoffers  have 
since  said  that  I  mistook  i^jrmpatl^  for 
Intuitim.   Let  them  scoff. 

I  win  admit  tiiatl  went  awi^  from 
the  courtroom  with  a  heavy  heart  and 
that  the  sgmy  of  despair  In  lliat 
beautiful  face  haunted  me.  It  am- 
tinued  to  haunt  me.  When  at  the  end 
of  several  months  I  found  I  muld  not  get 
rid  of  it  I  determined  that  I  must  prove 
the  innocence  of  the  subject  of  it  or 
continue  to  suffer  indefinitely.  I  de- 
termined to  begin  a  work  for  which  I 
would  receive  no  pecuniary  compoua- 
tion. 

Having  procured  a  copy  of  the  evi- 
dence in  Mrs.  Haywood's  case,  after 
studying  it  I  made  up  my  mind,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Haywood 
had  bought  no  drugs  dming  his  illness, 
that  he  had  taken  more  aramlc  than 
was  good  for  him.  Whether  it  had 
duced  his  death  or  not  did  not  matter. 
His  widow  had  been  cmivieted  of  kfllmg 
him  by  giving  him  poison,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  not  bought  it  himself  and 
she  had  bought  it  This  was  evidence 
enough  for  the  court  but  it  was  not 
enough  for  me. 

I  was  tempted  to  go  to  the  prison  where 
Mrs.  H^rwood  was  cimfined  and  se^  fcnr 
points  from  her.  But  that  Is  not  Ih  ac- 
cordance with  my  methods.  I  preferred 
to  work  as  a  scientist  ^d  a  scientist 
"should  investigate  independenUy  of  any 
influence.  My  tiieory  being  that  Hay- 
wood had  taken  the  drug  himself,  it  be- 
hooved me  to  exhaust  it  before  fbrmli^ 
another. 

Haywood  had  lived  many  years  in 
the  same  town  and  the  same  house  in 
which  he  died.  I  have  said  that  he 
had  never  employed  a  physician.  Never- 
theless, to  make  sure,  I  Inquired  of  every 
doctor  in  town  if  he  had  ever  prescribed 
arsenic  as  a  remedy  for  him.  Not  one  of 
the  professkm  remembered  having  evoi 
been  called  upon  to  treat  him.  I  then 
eliminated  the  druKists  in  tiieaameww. 
Not  a  druggist  hadilf^^di3ii?k^0M[- 
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de  of  medicme.  But  one  of  them  had 
sold  Bfrs.  Haywood  a  cwisiderable  amount 
of  arsenic  with  which  to  exteiminate 
rats.  At  least  this  was  her  reason  given 
for  buying  it.  This  druggist's  evidence 
had  been  given  at  the  trial  and  had  much 
to  do  with  the  conviction. 

Now,  if  Haywood  had  been  used  to 
buying  medicines  in  the  town  when  he 
wanted  tliem,  my  hope  of  proving  that  he 
had  bought  the  arsenic  which  poisoned 
him  would  have  been  extinguished.  Mrs. 
Haywood's  legal  defender  had  stopped  at 
this  point,  either  not  considering  the  fact 
that  the  deceased  had  bought  no  medi- 
cine in  the  town  at  all,  or  if  he  had  it 
probably  did  not  occur  to  him  that  Hay- 
wood might  have  bought  all  his  drugs 
somewhere  else. 

PerscHis  who  work  for  pay  take  such 
pains  as  it  will  pay  them  to  take,  and  no 
more.  Whoever  takes  more  than  this 
does  it  for  love.  I  suppose  I  must  admit 
that  love  was  my  incentive.  My  energies 
were  bent  upon  proving  that  Haywood 
had  bought  the  drug  that  killed  him,  and 
bad  I  not  fallen  in  love  witii  the  woman 
who  had  bem  amricted  of  killing  him 
I  would  not  have  entered  upon  the  mat- 
ter at  all. 

Haywood  having  been  a  hypochondriac, 
I  did  not  believe  tiiat  he  would  get  on 
without  medicines.  But,  granting  he  had 
bou^t  drugs  secretly,  to  find  the  person 
who  liad  sold  them  to  him  was  like  look- 
ing tm  a  needle  in  a  haystack.  After  in- 
qoiriiv  of  tXl  the  druggists  in  town  I 
took  in  a  drcuit  of  the  neighboring  towns. 
I  teamed  nothing  for  my  pains. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  a  possible  reason 
for  a  man's  concealing  the  place  where  he 
boQ^t  his  medicines  was  that  he  was  tak  - 
ing  some  nerve  drug  and  desired  to  conceal 
his  habit.  In  this  case  he  would  buy  it 
aeeretiy  and  ml|^t  buy  any  other  drug  he 
wished  in  the  same  place.  Haywood 
would  have  likely  sent  to  the  nearest 
large  city  for  his  dope,  and  that  was  a 
place  of  a  million  people,  with  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  wholesale  and  retail 
druggists. 

I  went  to  tlie  city  myself,  spending  s 
wedc  UkEm,  inquiring  of  every  druggist 
whether  be  had  ever  sent  Haywood  any 
drn^  No  eonean  had  dime  so.  I  was 


about  to  give  up  the  matter  whm  it  ocr 
curred  to  me  that  cme  who  would  take 
pains  to  conceal  his  habit  would  not  be 
likely  to  have  the  dope  sent  to  his  address 
direct  So  I  went  the  rounds  again  and 
asked  every  druggist  if  he  had  a  record 
of  sending  drugs  to  anyone  in  the  place 
where  Haywood  had  lived. 

I  found  a  number  of  druggists  who  had 
sent  dope  in  very  small  quantities  to  A.  R. 
Ingersoll  at  the  general  delivery  of  the 
postoffice.  One  of  these  dru^ists  had 
sent  Mr.  Ingersoll  at  times  a  tonic  of 
arsenic.  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
some  of  this  tonic  had  been  sent  the  per- 
son not  very  long  before  his  death. 

Ei^^  to  find  whether  Mr.  Ingersoll  and 
Mr.  H^rwood  were  one  and  the  same 
man,  I  returned  home  at  Mice  and  began 
an  investigation.  No  such  person  as  A.  R. 
Ingersoll  was  or  had  been  a  citizen  of  the 
place. 

On  inquiry  at  the  postoffice  I  finally, 
found  a  general  delivery  clerk  who  had 
delivered  small  packages  to  Mr.  Ingersoll. 
He  described  Mr.  Haywood. 

Eureka! 

I  now  went  to  the  atttrimey  who  had 
defended  Mrs.  Haywood  and  gave  him  an 
account  of  my  investigations,  propound- 
ing a  theory  that  Haywood  had  had  a 
drug  habit  and  had  bought  arsenic  for  a 
tonic  He  communicated  what  I  had 
learned  to  the  prisoner,  and  a  new  trial 
was  applied  for. 

It  pleased  me  to  turn  over  the  evidmce 
I  had  elicited  to  Mrs.  Haywood's  attorn^ 
and  keep  in  the  dark  myself.  During  the 
new  trial  I  sat  in  the  courtroom  among 
the  spectators  and  watched  the  prisoner 
as  she  eagerly  drank  in  the  evidence  I  had 
been  at  so  much  pains  to  hunt  up  without 
knowing  that  the  man  who  had  benefited 
her  was  looking  at  her. 

Whm  the  evidence  had  all  been  placed 
before  the  court  the  prosecuting  attorney 
made  a  motion  that  the  judge  instruct  the 
jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner.  The  judge 
assented  and  the  jury  acquitted  her  with- 
out leaving  their  seats.  I  longed  to  go  to 
the  released  woman  and  take  her  in  my 
arms,  but  if  I  did  this  I  preferred  that  it 
should  not  be  in  public 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Haywood\|^tt<niifex 
told  me  that  she  W''66£i;dd'^U^'<b 
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explain  how  her  case  had  been  ferreted 
out  and  who  had  taken  so  much  interest 
in  her  as  to  do  the  work.  I  permitted 
him  to  make  an  appointment  for  me  to 
meet  the  young  widow  at  his  office  the 
next  morning. 

At  the  hour  named  I  was  taken  into  the 
attorney's  private  office  and  was  formally 
introduced  to  the  woman  I  had  been  in- 
strumental in  releasing  from  life  im- 
prisonment. 

I  have  given  my  story  vip  to  this  point 
in  full,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  reader  is 
interested  in  knowing  what  occurred  be- 
tween me  and  Mrs.  Haywood  after  being 
left  alone  together.  Should  I  give  an 
account  of  it  the  story  might  be  spoiled 
for  some  who  would  fail  to  appreciate  the 
tremendous  importance  of  the  work  I  had 
done  for  the  lady  and  her  acUon  to  a 
stranger  in  consequence.  I  will  only  say 
tliat  when  I  had  told  her  my  story  she 
asked  me  why  I  had  taken  so  much  trouble 
for  her.  Anyone  who  has  read  the  story 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  my  reply,  and 
some  may  correctly  nairie  its  effect  upon 
the  widow. 


Botb  Wanted  to  Know 

"Maria,"  said  the  choleric  father  of  a 
beautiful  daughter,  "who  was  that  young 
fool  who  called  on  you  last  night  and 
stayed  until  midnight?  I  want  to  know 
at  once. " 

"You  shall  know  in  due  time,"  said 
Maria,  "but  first  I  want  to  know  some- 
thing. Was  he  a  young  fool  simply  be- 
cause he  called  on  me?" 

"What"- 

"Or  was  he  a  young  fool  because  he 
thought  me  attractive  enough  to  talk  to 
until  midnight?" 

"Why"— 

"I  suppose  you  think  that  any  young 
man  who  comes  to  this  house  at  all  is  a 
young  fool,  but  why?" 

"Now,  see  here"— 

"Is  it  because  there  are  so  many  girls 
who  have  sensible  fathers  that  any  young 
man  who  calls  on  the  daughter  of  an  ill- 
natured  old  curmudgeon  is  a  young  fool?" 

"For  goodness  sake"— 

"But  I  suppose— (sob)— I  ought  to— 
(gurgle)  —be  grateful—  (sob)  —  because 
you  didn't  call  him  a  fool  to  his  face  for 


coming  to  see  me.  I  know  you  despise  me 
(boo-hoo-boo),  but"- 

But  Maria  was  talking  to  space.  The 
choleric  father  had  fled  to  the  cyclcme 
cellar.  —Pitt^urgh  IHapatek. 

His  UnlDcky  Day 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  an  old 
cynic—  "I  am  firmly  convinced  that  every 
man  has  his  particular  days  for  good  and 
bad  luck.  Monday  is  my  unlucky  day.  I 
have  been  watching  it  for  20  years,  and 
nothing  can  shake  me  in  this  belief.  I 
never  begin  any  enterprise,  no  matter 
how  trivial,  or  start  on  any  journey  on 
that  day.  Therefore  I  make  Monday  an 
off  day  and  do  nothing  but  potter  round 
the  house.  Even  in  these  little  affairs 
everything  goes  vmmg. 

"Take  the  record  of  last  Monday,  a 
fair  average,  and  be  convinced:  Smashed 
finger  while  nailing  board  on  fence.  Fell 
down  cellar  stairs  with  coal  scuttle.  Fell 
over  wheelbarrow  white  carrying  steplad- 
der.  Sat  down  on  chair  where  children 
had  been  sucking  taffy.  Got  swindled  by 
peddler.  Grot  thumb  pinched  in  gate. 
Dropped  smoothing  iron  on  foot  Baby 
got  out  in  yard  and  was  butted  by  strange 
goat  Tax  man  called.  While  eating 
supper  square  yard  of  ceiling  fell  on  dining- 
table.  Went  to  bed  to  escape  further  dis- 
aster. Had  nightmare.  Thought  I  was 
falling  from  top  of  Eiffel  tower.  Fell 
out  of  bed  and  broke  arm.  Looked  at 
dock  and  saw  it  lacked  fifteen  ndnutes  of 
midnight  Lay  still  till  clock  struck  12. 
Was  afraid  if  I  moved  before  Tuesday 
was  ushered  in  would  have  broken  neck. 
Yes,  indeed,"  concluded  the  man,  "Mon- 
day is  my  unlucky  day,  and  I  approach  it 
with  feelings  akin  to  terror."— Ziondon 


Friday  In  Amerlci 

It  was  Friday,  August  3,  1492,  that 
Columbus  set  out  from  Palos,  Spain,  on 
the  mission  of  discovery  which  termi- 
nated so  happily,  to  the  infinite  dis- 
comfiture of  tiie  doubters. 

And  it  was  again  on  a  Friday,  October 
12,  1492,  that  he  discovered  land  oflF  the 
port  quarter,  and  was  correspondingly 
cheered  and  strengthaiedj^  i 

Chriatopher    gMW^iidyd  %ive 
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thought  pretty  well  of  Friday,  for  he 
picked  it  of  all  the  seven  days  of  the 
week  for  his  return,  sailing  on  January 
A,  149S,  for  Spain,  reaching  Palos  on 
the  back  trip  on  Friday,  March  14,  1493. 

Friday,  November  2Z,  1493,  was  the 
day  Columbus  landed  at  Espanola  on  his 
second  voyage  to  America,  and  on  another 
Fridqr— June  1%  1494— the  explorer  dis- 
covend  the  mainland  of  South  America. 

The  H^rflower,  with  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  came  Into  the  harbor  at 
Provincetown  Friday,  November  10, 1620. 
And  on  Friday,  December  22,  1620,  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  importance  of 
the  date  February  22  in  American  history. 
Everybody  knows  who  was  bom  on  that 
day.  Bat  not  all  of  us  know  that  in  1732 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  George 
Washington  first  opened  hia  eyes  was 
Friday.' 

Friday,  June  16,  1T75,  Bunker  Hill 
was  seized  and  fortified,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 17,  1777— and  it  was  a  Friday— 
Borgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga.  We 
discovered  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold 
on  Friday,  September  22,  1780,  and  on 
anotiber  Fridi^,  September  19, 1791,  Lord 
Comwallis  summdered  at  Yorktown. 

And,  to  crown  it  all,  on  Friday,  July  7, 
1776,  John  Adams,  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  made  the  motion  t^at  "the 
United  States  are  and  should  be  inde- 
pendent."— Cleveland  Leader. 

Eariy  Strafsle  Toward  Trades  Unionism 

BY  •*0NWARD" 
In  the  early  days  of  trade  combination 
there  was,  as  now,  what  is  called  the  old 
and  the  new  imionism,  the  trade  union 
representing  the  old,  and  the  trades  union 
rqiresenting  the  new.  A  trade  union  is 
a  combination  of  members  of  one  trade. 
A  trades  union  is  a  comUnation  of  differ- 
ent trades.  It  was  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  trades  waioa  leaders  to  form 
□ot  only  societies  of  particular  trades  but 
also  to  include  all  manual  workers  into 
one  comprehensive  organization  that  con- 
stitated  the  new  unionism  of  1829  and 
1S34.  In  February,  1830,  a  meeting  of 
delegates  from  20  organized  trades  was 
held  in  Manchestor,  which  led  to  the 
gttritliriimg  five  months  later  of  the 


national  association  for  the  protection  of 
labor.  The  object  of  this  association 
seems  to  have  been  to  resist  reductions 
rather  than  to  strike  for  advances.  It 
made  rapid  strides  and  appears  very  soon 
to  have  enrolled  160  separate  unions; 
each  union  had  to  subscribe  an  entrance 
fee  of  £1,  together  with  a  shilling  for 
each  of  its  members,  and  a  contribution 
of  <me  penny  per  week  per  head  of  its' 
memberdiip.  The  movemoit  spread 
until  it'had  a  membership  of  100,00a  It 
issued  a  weekly  paper  published  at  2d., 
which  had  a  circulation  of  30,000.  But 
like  most  movements  run  on  these  lines 
it  was  never  much  more  than  a  name, 
the  usual  failings  of  one  section  failing 
to  support  another  led  to  jealousy  and 
defection,  which  in  a  very  short  time 
broke  up  the  assoeiatitm. 

The  place  of  the  national  association 
was  soon  filled  by  other  general  trade 
societies,  but  these  did  not  appear  to 
meet  with  any  great  amount  of  success. 
It  is  true  some  improvements  were 
brought  about  chiefly  in  the  cotton  mills, 
but  the  goal  of  reform  was  still  far  off. 

About  the  year  1833  another  attempt 
to  form  the  workers  into  coie  big  miion 
was  made;  this  time  Robwt  Ovren  was 
its  chief  pioneer. 

Owen  was  a  self-made  man  who  had 
risen  when  still  young  to  be  co-proprietor 
of  a  great  cotton  mill  in  New  Lanark. 
Here  he  initiated  many  useful  reforms. 
He  removed  the  children  from  the 
factory,  limited  the  daily  hours  of  adults 
to  10,  constructed  health  dwellings  as  well 
as  pleasure  grounds  for  lie  workmen.  He 
also  arranged  for  the  co-operative  supply 
of  provisions  and  other  commodities; 
provided  gratuitous  attend^ces  for  the 
sick,  and  paid  full  wages  to  the  opera- 
tives of  his  factory  when  on  account  of 
the  failing  of  cotton  they  were  obliged  to 
remain  idle.  But  as  the  pi<Hieer  of  the 
trades  unionism  of  that  time  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  was  a  success.  Owen  was  a 
syndicalist  and  a  syndicalist  never  made 
a  successful  trade  union  leader.  The 
Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades 
Union,  of  which  Owen  was  the  leading 
figure,  started  somewhere  about  January, 
1834,  and  grew  with  such  ruridity  that 
in  a  very  short  tim€Plii^«tajHli^Qgi£ 
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bers,  including  thousands  of  farm  la- 
borcars  and  women,  had  joined.  The  new 
body  took  the  form  of  a  federation  of 
separate  trade  lodges,  each  lodge  usually 
to  be  composed  of  members  of  one  trade, 
except  in  places  where  the  numbers  were 
small,  then  miscellaneous  lodges  were 
set  up.  Each  lodge  retained  its  own 
^d^  levies  being  made  throu^out 
Mhe  whole  order  for  strike  purposes.  How 
the  business  of  this  vast  federation  was 
otmducted  is  not  quite  dear.  We  are 
told  it  had  an  executive  committee,  and 
a  few  paid  officers.  Its  policy  was  to 
inaugurate  a  national  strike  of  all  wage- 
earners  throughout  the  coimtry.  As 
might  be  imagined  strong  efforts  were 
made  by  both  the  Government  and  the 
employing  classes  to  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  trades  nni(nii8m,  and  veay  often 
stem  measures  were  resorted  to.  The 
joining  of  a  trade  union  and  the  refusal 
to  sign  the  employer's  document  agree- 
ing to  abstain  from  all  trade  combination, 
was  often  made  the  occasion  for  dis- 
missal. This  was  resisted  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  and  led  to  disputes  and 
lockouts,  whidi  tested  tlw  Grand 
Naticoal  very  severely.  But  the  greatest 
blow  the  new  movement  received  was 
the  barbarous  sentence  of  seven  years' 
transportation  passed  on  six  Dorchester 
laborers  in  March,  1834,  for  administer- 
ing the  oath  of  the  Grand  National. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  privilege 
enjoyed  by  trades  unionists  today,  and 
the  reoc^;mtion  afforded  our  leaders,  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  in  this  land  of 
freedom  only  comparatively  speaking  a 
short  time  ago  men  were  subjected  to 
such  cruel  treatment,  their  greatest 
crime  being  that  of  an  endeavor  to 
organize  the  agricultural  laborers  of  the 
district  in  which  they  lived  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  the  reductions  that 
were  taking  place.  The  sentence  raised 
a  storm  lliroi^hout  the  country.  Protests 
were  made  and  the  matter  brought  be- 
fore parliament,  but  the  Government  as 
usual  was  on  the  side  of  the  employer 
and  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  trial 
the  ship  that  carried  these  poor  unfor- 
tunate laborers  sailed  for  Botany  Bay. 
The  machinery  of  Hw  Grand  Nati<mal 
was  put  into  operation,  petititms  were 


prepared,  public  meetings  were  hdd, 
culminating  in  a  mcmster  processimtQ 
the  Home  Office  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1884,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
petition,  with  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
signatures  attached,  asking  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  sentence.  But  the  Govern- 
ment refused  to  recognize  that  the 
punishment  was  severe,  and  two  years 
el^ised  before  the  remainder  of  the 
sent^ce  was  remitted.  This  sentence 
did  not  stop  the  a^resuve  policy  of  the 
uniims,  but  it  soon  became  obvious  that 
the  ambitious  project  of  the  Grand 
National  was  doomed  to  failure.— 7^ 
Locomotive  Journal,  Representing  En- 
glisk  Locomotive  Engineers. 

Test  of  Vision  in  Eoflawl 
The  N.  K  men  have  had  their  cMifer^ 
ence  on  the  eyen^t  test  question.  Long 
sight  and  short  sij^t  were  under  review, 
and  even  foresight  got  a  look  in  this  time. 
The  conference  debates  were  of  a  high 
order,  and  on  one  particular  occasion 
some  of  the  delegates  had  to  resort  col- 
lectively to  the  handkerchief  to  suppress 
the  tews  that  would  come.  We  would 
like  to  have  ^ven  a  penny  for  the  thoughts 
at  friend  Knox  at  the  time.  It  was 
shown  what  could  be  accomplished  indi- 
vidually by  chasing  the  officials  round 
York,  when  it  was  a  question  of  a  man 
waiting  the  pleasure  of  the  medical  in- 
spector before  he  could  commence  work 
again  after  being  off  duty  ill  A  resolu- 
tion was  framed,  which,  if  agreed  to  by 
the  company,  will  banish  the  hard^p  of 
the  waiting  period.  Many  a  man  has  to 
suffer  a  financial  loss  if  he  is  not  up  to 
the  standard  eyesight  test  and  is  failed 
by  the  medical  inspector.  He  is  often 
"knighted"  with  the  "order  of  the  besom 
and  lavatory"  after  many,  many  years, 
of  faithful  service.  The  cmiference  said 
this  should  not  be  so,  and  we  say  a  man 
should  not  suffer  financially,  but  shall  be 
given  his  former  rate  of  pay  enjoyed 
previous  to  his  failure.  The  ^i)e  test  is 
apparentiy  used  to  enable  the  medical  in- 
spector to  detect  the  form  vision  of  the 
manteated.  We  believe  it  was  the  wagm 
examiner  who,  whoi  up  for  the  test  called 
O  a  link,  U  half-a-link,  (ySv  split-link,  his 
form  viskm  e^deitidedbyBiB'Q^^ft^ical 
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knowledge.  This  seems  to  suggest  that 
for  form  vision  Roman  letters  could  be 
abolished  and  substituted  by  a  card  up<« 
which  could  be  printed  models  of  wagoni^ 
engines,  water-cranes,  signals,  level  cross- 
ings, bits  of  ballast,  coal,  firowood,  etc. 
These  are  the  things  our  form  vision  is 
trained  to  see  daily,  and  not  Roman  let- 
ters, without  they  are  "track  circuit" 
We  have  no  objections  to  the  color  test 
with  the  Eldridge  lantern,  and  the  only 
objectHMi  we  have  heard  of  comes  from 
the  man  who  called  violet  Prussian  blue! 
He  la  now  interned!  He  amciliatifm  con- 
f eraice  have  received  some  insbxictions 
in  the  form  of  resohitions  to  put  before 
the  company  on  the  eyesight  test  ques- 
tion.  The  men's  side  are  never  signa- 
tories to  any  modiiications  ihe  company 
may  agree  to,  because  the  company  al- 
ways have  the  last  word  for  reasons 
which  they  dwm  are  beyond  the  men's 
eontzoL  It  was  deariy  proved,  however, 
that  men  who  had  fiUled  to  pass  the  test 
because  they  had  one  good  eye  and  <Hie 
bad  eye  had  driven  the  beat  trains  nmning 
over  the  N.  E.  system,  had  never  had  an 
accident,  and  had  never  over-run  a  signal. 
The  one-eyed  test  discovered  the  defective 
eye,  and  the  men  are  given  menial  em- 


ployment. The  unanimous  opinion  was 
that  the  Industrial  Disease  Section  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  should  ap- 
ply to  such  cases  as  mentitmed. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  features  of 
the  eyesight  test  is  the  heartless  scrap- 
ping of  men  who  fail,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  finest  things  the  recent  conference  of 
N.  E.  men  did  when  they  decided  to  stand 
out  for  men  of  this  character  retaining 
their  former  rate  of  pay.  It  has  often  been 
commented  upon  that  men  are  treated 
in  this  respect  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
man  guilty  of  serious  offenses.  For  an 
engine  driver  in  the  prime  of  life  to  be 
degraded  to  a  shed  sweeper  is  enough  to 
make  the  most  pactflc  revolt  A  signal- 
man or  a  guard  is  reduced  to  a  goods  por- 
ter, and  so  on.  Recently  a  signalman 
failed  to  pass  the  test  (a  comparatively 
young  man,  too),  and  the  latest  offer  to 
him  is  that  of  temporary  lavatory  attend- 
ant at  £1  per  week.  Hen  who  know  they 
are  uncertain  of  passing  the  present  test 
are  looking  out  for  fresh  jobs  off  the 
company  altogether,  and  again  this  is 
hard  upon  men  who  have  spent  20  years 
or  more  to  reach  their  present  position 
having  to  launch  outnpon  a  fresh  career  at 
middle  age.  — Loruton*  Eng.,  Ry.  Review. 


Joan  oomnTTBE  op  adjustment.  Memphis,  Dallas  a  gulp  system 

Standiiv-B.  O.  Boarton.  See.  R.  L.  Hyen.  Chr.  iP^AwJ  Hi  WlLK^lC 

SitUnr-J.  A.  Burklwlter.  Sec.        J.  H.  WtlliunB.  Chr.  John  Hinlnii,  B.  of  L.  Er' 
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Correspondence 


AH  contributions  to  our  Correspondence  cotiunna 
must  be  In  not  later  than  the  10th  al  tha  mmth  to 
iiiBura  insertKHi. 

Article*  must  be  written  on  one  «de  of  the  paper 
only.  Noma  de  plume  may  be  used,  but  every  ar- 
ticle must  be  risned  vrith  full  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  as  a  guaranty  of  sood  faith,  and  to  in- 
sure inserticm.  No  anonymous  letters  will  be  pub- 
lished under  any  dicumstanees. 

While  the  Editor  does  not  assume  restKnstbility 
for  opinions  expressed  by  contributon  to  this  de- 
partment, he  is  held  respondUe  in  both  law  and 
mcwal  etfaiea  for  admittins  that  which  will  injure  or 
create  in  feeling.  Hence  aQ  conunnnlcations  are 
subject  to  revisiotf  or  ndeetim  If  the  Editor  deems 
ttneeessary. 

C  H.  SALIION8.  Editor  and  Hanaser. 


He  is  Your  Friend 

If  he  sivea  you  recosnitioa 

When  your  clothes  are  patched  and  torn; 
If  he  comes  to  see  and  cheer  you 

When  you  are  lying  sick  and  worn. 
If  he  taliefl  your  hand  and  lifts  you  up 

When  you're  on  the  downward  track. 
If  he  says  the  same  things  to  your  face 

That  he  says  behind  your  back. 
If,  whra  odds  are  atrons  BB>inat  yoo. 

Ha  flchts  for  you  to  the  end. 
Bind  him  tightly  to  your  heart. 

For  that  man  Is  your  friend.— ££e. 


The  Pessimist 

GOODLAND,  KANa.  S^t.  28, 1915. 

Editor  Journal:  Webster  defines  a 
pessimist  as  "one  who  complains  of 
everything  being  for  the  worst. "  And 
it  seems  that  one  who  can  see  ali 
the  bright  spots  in  the  other  fellow's 
vocation  and  only  the  dark  side  of 
bis  own  is  entitled  to  a  place  under 
this  heading.  Many  of  the  articles  in 
our  JouiUfAL,  and  some  of  the  speeches 
that  appear  in  its  columns,  would  lead 
the  reader  to  believe  that  we  see  the 
situation  through  pessimistic  glasses, 
and  that  enginemen  generally  have 
reason  to  be  envious  of  nearly  all  other 
skilled  laborers.  They  have  a  faculty  of 
picking  out  the  bright  spots  in  other 
vocations,  and  holding  them  up  for 
enginemen  to  view,  but  seldom  if  ever 
go  into  detail,  and  call  attention  to  the 
dark  side  of  any  calling,  excepting  our 
own.  Doing  so  would  probably  deprive 
a  pessimist  of  some  happiness.  They 
make   an  oiT-hand  statement  of  the 


amount  received  per  hour  by  carpen- 
ters, brickmasons,  etc,  and  leave  you 
to  imagine  what  a  good  thing  they 
have;  but  fail  to  mentitm  the  fact  that 
these  men  never  have  steady  emj^y- 
ment;  that  they  frequently  have  trouble 
in  collecting  their  wages,  that  they 
seldom  have  employment  in  the  winter- 
time, and  that  inclement  weather  at 
any  time  of  year  stops  their  pay;  that 
men  in  many  other  vocations  are  at  a 
big  expense  in  furnishing  tools  to  work 
with;  that  if  any  of  this  class  of  men 
are  called  on  to  make  an  extended 
journey,  itwiU  take  a  month's  salary  or 
more  to  pay  car  fare;  that  depressed 
business  omdttions  aifect  them  the 
same  as  others;  that  improved  ma- 
chinery has  reduced  their  chances 
for  employment  the  same  as  the  heavy 
power  has  reduced  the  engineman's.  The 
man  who  looks  at  the  situaUon  from  a 
pesirimistic  standpoint  will  not  see  ai^ 
of  these  things,  or,  if  he  does  see  them, 
does  not  mention  them.  I  used  to  think 
when  I  saw  a  hodcarrier  stand  for  a 
while  on  the  rung  of  a  ladder,  as  he  wended 
his  joyous  way  toward  the  top  of  some  tall 
building,  with  a  hundred  pounds  of  brick 
on  his  shoulder,  that  he  had  stopped  to 
rest;  but  since  reading  in  our  Journal  of 
the  good  thing  he  has,  have  changed  my 
mind,  and  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  he 
probably  desisted  for  a  time  to  ponder 
on  his  fortunate  selection  of  a  vocation, 
or  to  cast  a  pitying  glance  on  some  engi- 
neer he  could  see  from  his  point  of  van- 
tage. Now  if  it  is  true,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe,  that  the  carpenter,  brick- 
mason,  hodcarrier,  etc.,  are  better 
situated  tiian  the  engineers.  It  speaks 
volumes  for  the  integrity  of  the  latter, 
for  cases  are  rare  where  engineers  have 
tried  to  get  one  of  their  good  jobs  away 
from  them.  Men  have  been  known  to 
go  over  a  big  territory  looking  for  a 
position  as  engineer,  rather  than  deprive 
a  hodcarrier  of  his  lucrative  job.  It 
has  been  learned  by  observation  that  the 
man  who  does  the  least  to  make  his 
services  valuable  is  always  the  man  who 
thinks  he  is  worth  the  most— like  the 
fellow  who  does  the  least  for  the  Brother- 
hood. He  alwa3f5^(M|gg|a^,oJ^jAat  the 
Brotherhood  has  done  for  idm.^  Some 
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men  advocate  telling  the  public  how 
much  we  are  worth  to  the  railroads.  This 
may  be  all  right,  but  it  is  a  ten  to  one 
shot  that  the  news  would  get  home 
quicker,  and  do  more  good  when  it  got 
there,  if  we  would  put  forth  an  effort 
and  ahow  the  railroads  what  we  are 
worth  to  tiiem.        Yours  truly, 

J.  L.  Boyle,  Div.  422. 

How  flood? 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  15.  1916. 

Editor  Jouknal:  If  you  wish  to 
start  something  express  your  opinion. 
It  may  be  you  will  receive  the  indorse- 
ment of  some,  but  you  are  sure  to  find 
others  who  will  take  issue  mtfa  you.  No 
writer  ever  expressed  his  or  her  opinion 
and  felt  quite  sure  everybody  would  say 
"Amen."  It  is  really  well  and  some- 
times beneficial  that  we  take  issue,  since 
doing  so  often  brings  out  new  ideas,  ad- 
vances new  theories,  devises  new  plans 
and  prevents  stagnation.  It  has  been 
said  that  in  an  argument  one  fellow  said: 
"I  am  i^ad  we  are  not  til  alike;  if  we 
were,  all  of  us  would  want  my  wife," 
but  much  to  his  chagrin  and  to  the 
amusement  of  others,  a  wag  replied:  "If 
all  were  like  myself  your  wife  would  now 
be  an  old  maid."  If  you  don't  agree 
with  me,  it's  all  right,  take  issue  if  you 
Uk^  the  result  may  be  beneficial,  and 
good  resists  are  what  we  are  looking  for. 

The  proposition  as  submitted  by  myself 
oa  "ti  closed  shop"  policy  Is  not  alto- 
gether acceptable  to  some  of  our  mem- 
bers. In  fact,  some  of  our  most  promi- 
nent members  are  quoted  as  saying  they 
oppose  a  closed  shop,  but  rather  let  us 
make  the  organization  so  good  others  will 
be  omstrained  to  join. 

Just  here  may  I  ask,  "How  good  must 
it  be  made  to  accomplish  this  end?" 

What  more  can  we  offer?  We  own  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  ofiice  buildings 
in  the  world  and  a  member  becomes  a 
shareholder  in  the  same  upon  initiation; 
we  give  an  insurance  second  to  none  and 
at  a  less  cost  than  any  other  labor  oi^;anl- 
Mtkm,  the  hazardous  occupation  taken 
into  oMuaderatiMi;  we  give  an  acddent 
insorance  no  other  organization  gives  and 
at  a  cost  far  less  than  any  otber  company 
lH»ev«r  given:  we       the  benefit  of  a 


pension  plan,  the  only  organization  hold- 
ing oat  such  an  inducement;  we  have  an 
indigent  fimd  from  which  the  less  fortu- 
nate draw  benefits;  we  have  a  fund  to 
compensate  members  losing  their  posi- 
tions from  strikes  and  other  causes;  we 
have  afund  to  assist  the  dependents  of  de- 
ceased members;  our  laws  permit  the  mem- 
bers to  draw  from  their  msurance  under 
certain  conditions  and  participate  in  the 
relief  fund;  we  protect  the  positions  of  all 
engineers,  make  their  contracts,  regulate 
conditions,  defend  their  rights,  fight  their 
battles  and  hold  their  positions.  For 
heaven's  sake  what  more  does  anyone 
want,  what  more  can  be  done  '*to  make 
the  Order  so  good  others  will  be  con- 
strained to  come  Into  it?"  I  don't 
know  of  anything  else  unless  we  are  con- 
tent to  give  up  our  all  in  all  or  furnish 
free  transportation,  making  it  a  round 
trip  from  this  terrestrial  ball  to  heaven, 
then  back  via  the  lower  regions;  simply 
imposing  this  rout^  since  I  am  convinced 
somebody  would  never  be  satasAed,  re- 
gardless of  conditions. 

Can  we  make  the  Order  better  than  the 
church?  I  think  not,  and  yet  how  few 
indeed,  taking  the  vast  number  of  people 
into  consideration,  belong  to  the  church? 
Do  we  expect  to  make  it  better  than 
many  other  fraternal  organizations?  I 
dare  say  not,  yet  how  many  never  joined 
an  organization  of  any  kind?  It  really 
matters  not  how  good  the  organization  is^ 
can  or  should  be  made,  there  are  those 
who,  so  long  as  they  can  reap  the  benefit 
of  our  labors  and  absolutely  free  of 
charge  and  yet  enjoy  as  much  or  more 
privileges  than  those  bearing  the  burdens 
and  footing  the  bills,  who  will  never 
come  Into  the  fold  regardless  of  how 
good  the  Order  is  or  may  be.  I  am  for 
seniority,  but  favor  ccmfinlng  it  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  help  others  who 
help  them,  and  up  to  date  only  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  have  ever  helped  me 
or  the  men  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  while  on  the  other  hand  as 
chairman,  and  at  other  times  with  the 
committee,  much  good  has  been  done  for 
outsiders.  But  tame  works  wonders,  all 
things  change,  and  after  awhile  pa- 


tience ceases  to 
convinced  by  the  i 
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the  closed  shop  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  and  when  our  G.  C.  of  A.  ia 
convened  next  time  to  revise  the  agree- 
ment we  propose  making  a  strenuous 
effort  to  establish  the  policy  of  a  closed 
shop.  F.  E.  Wood. 


The  Old  and  (be  New  Home 

Memphis.  Tbnn.,  Jan.  8, 1U6. 

Editor  Journal:  Brother  Wood,  in 
the  January  Journal  bo  beautifully  por- 
tirayed  to  us  the  old  and  the  new  year  with 
such  good  advice,  and  I  hope  every 
Brother  and  his  whole  family  will  make 
such  good  resolutions  and  live  up  to  them 
faithfully,  that  their  good  actions  will 
permeate  the  community  in  which  they 
reude,  and  then  they  can  talk  of  the  old 
and  the  new  home. 

I- saw  many  touching  scenes  during  the 
holiday  travel  Parents  greeting  their 
children  and  grandchildren  with  tears  of 
joy  as  they  were  gathered  at  the  old 
home  once  more. 

Oh,  the  old  hoaae  at  home  where  my  forefathen 
dwelt. 

Where  a  child  at  the  f«et  of  my  mother  I  knelt. 
Where  she  taught  nu  tha  pny'r,  when  aha  read  me 
the  paffe^ 

\{han  in  Infancy  Ha^  Is  l3ie  solace  of  as^ 
My  heart  'raid  all  ehangea  where'er  I  may  roam 
Never  loaee  its  love  for  the  old  house  at  home. 

The  joy  and  love  that  prevailed  in  the 
old  house  at  home  during  the  holidays  is 
soon  to  break  up  in  this  old  house  and 
the  children  are  talking  of  the  days  that 
they  must  return,  and  when  we  come 
along  again  we  see  quite  a  change;  in- 
stead of  tears  of  joy,  there  are  bitter 
tears  of  gnef  and  anguish,  yet  they 
know  tiiey  must  go,  and  as  the  weeping 
father  and  mother  would  cling  to  tiieir 
child,  we  would  hear  "Oh,  how  can  I 
leave  the  old  house  at  home?"  This 
lea^  us  to  the  thought  that  we  are 
passmg  away,  and  must  go  8<nne- 
where.  We  are  told  that  "in  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  if  it 
were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you;  I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you. "  Isn't  that 
sweet?  From  one  whose  promises  never 
fail  that  He  has  gone  to  prepare  a  place 
for  us,  no  matter  whether  we  be  Protes- 
tant or  Catholic,  Jew  or  Gentile,  rich 
or  poor.  If  we  live  rights  do  ri^t^  we  can 


r^t  assured  that  we  will  be  received  in 
the  new  house.  For 

There's  a  new  house  for  ub  that  ia  not  made  with 
hands. 

"Til  a  mansion  In  heaven,  eternal  It  stands, 

By  the  river  of  life,  where  the  streets  are  of  gold. 

And  the  sates  are  of  pearl.  It  can  never  be  sold. 

Then  we  should  get  busy,  put  our 
house  in  order,  and  do  good  to  one 
another  while  we  are  living;  do  not  wut, 

as  Brother  Wood  admonishes  us,  until  a 
Brother  or  family  is  called  away,  but  if 

WiA  pleasure  we  are  Tlewins  any  work  a  man  la 
doing. 

If  you  like  him  or  you  love  him.  teO  It  to  him  now,- 
Dtm't  withhold  your  vpriAntioa  till  the  parson 

makes  omtieii. 
And  he  Ilea  wIUi  snowy  lilies  o'er  Us  brow. 
For  no  matter  how  you  shout  it  he  w<m't  really  am 

about  it; 

He  won't  know  how  many  teatdropa  you  have  abed. 
If  you  think  some  praise  is  due  him.  tuvw'e  the 

time  to  slip  it  to  him. 
For  be  can  not  read  hia  tombstone  when  he's  dead. 

More  than  fame,  and  more  than  money  ia  the 

CKHnment  kind  and  sunny  - 
And  the  hearty,  warm  iwprovsi  (d  a  friend. 
For  It  gives  to  life  a  savor  and  it  makes  yoa 

stronger,  braver. 
And  it  givea  you  heart  and  mphit  to  tbe  end— 
If  he  earns  your  praise  bestow  It,  If  you  like  him 

let  him  know  it; 
Let  the  words  of  true  encouragement  be  said— 
Do  not  wait  till  life  Is  over  and  he's  undementii  the 

clover 

For  he  can  not  read  his  twnbstone  when  he's  desd. 

I  trust  every  member  of  the  grand  old 
Order  will  make  his  resolutions  for  good 
and  then  keep  them.  Just  tey  ouo  year, 
how  many  meetings  you  can  attend,  how 
many  good  deeds  you  can  do  your  fellow 
Brother  while  he  he  living.  Give  to  your 
Brother  the  same  right  you  ask  for  your- 
self, go  to  all  the  imion  meetings  you 
can,  live  a  good  Christian  life,  and  then 
when  the  still  small  voice  i^iail  call  you, 
you  will  be  prepared  to  stem  Jordan's 
swelling  tide  and  andior  safely  in  that 
haven  of  eternal  rest  Fraternally, 

Thos.  H.  Hinbr. 


Representation,  Etc. 

Roanoke.  Va.,  Dec  10.  ins. 
Editor  Journal:  As  the  time  draws 
near  for  us  to  vote  on  the  representation 
question  for  our  future  conventions,  it  is 
time  for  the  members  of  this  organization 
consider  well  before  they  cast  tiieir  ballots. 
While  I  realize  it%Km«Qokm^iQgme, 
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still  I  believe  all  the  men  should  have  rep- 
leaentation.  It -does  not  seem  exactly 
r^fat  to  me  for  a  Division  with  200  mem- 
bers to  have  a  vote  on  this  impcHi»nt 
qaest»Hi  when  the  Division  will  have  a 
representative  anyhow.  I  do  hope  Uie 
members  will  weigh  this  matter  carefully 
before  casting  their  ballot 

I  was  a  delegate  to  the  Cleveland  Con- 
voition,  and  am  honest  in  saying  that  it 
was  a  haid  propoaitiim  to  control  the  del* 
egation,  but  as  a  large  percentage  were 
new  fltoes  the  next  conventicm  win  be 
moch  easier  to  control,  even  if  there  is 
no  reduction  in  the  representation.  Of 
course,  any  man  that  sees  two  inches 
from  his  nose  will  also  see  another  reason 
why  the  Grand  Officers  are  so  anxious  to 
have  the  delegates  reduced  to  a  minimuni. 
I  am  alwaya  in  f  av<n-  of  reducing  expen- 
se^ bat  thus  is  sometiifaig  that  demands 
earnest  thou^t  befrare  we  reduce  the  rep- 
resentation. The  Division  of  which  I  am 
a  member  has  only  60  members,  bat  I  be- 
lieve we  are  entitled  to  some  consideration 
the  same ae  thelargeone,  for  each  member 
pays  his  money  into  this  great  B.  of  L.  E. . 
and  should  have  rejunsentation  at  all  con- 
TcntiMia,  I  notice  most  all  the  Brothers 
who  favor  reduction  are  memhevB  of  laige 
Divisio&&  If  the  cost  of  conventaons  is 
getting  so  enormous  that  we  cannot  stand 
it,  let  us  meet  every  four  instead  of 
every  three  years. 

Another  matter  that  it  seems  the 
Brothers  are  not  paying  oiough  attention 
to  ig  our  Indemnity  Insurance,  for  it  is 
witikoot  a  doubt  the  beet  and  clwapest 
insurance  an  engineer  can  get  The  pre- 
miums are  very  much  cheaper  than  the 
old-line  companies  can  offer,  and  every 
yearaqaarter's[H:emium rebated,  making 
it  about  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  old-line 
companies;  still  a  large  number  of  our 
Brothers  vrill  hang  on  to  tlie  other  com- 
panies  simply  because  of  an  accumulation 
on  a  pdiey  which  is  noting  more  than  an 
advertisement  They  think  they  are  get- 
ting something  for  nothing.  That  is  poor 
policy,  for  in  this  day  and  time  you  don't 
get  something  for  nothing. 

A  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  can  get 
BMrty  twice  as  much  protection  in  our  in- 
nmnee  for  the  same  amount  of  money, 
still  the  Brothers  don't  take  advantage 


of  it  I  hope  they  will  think  this  matter 
over  seriou^y  and  profit  therel^. 

Hewing  that  tiw  year  1916  will  be  a 
profitable  year  for  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  and  every  mem- 
ber,  I  remain,  fraternally, 

W.  H.  HiTT,  Sec.-Tre98.  Div.  748. 


Bro.  Davis  aod  Bsfet  Menben  of  Div.  M 

Rock  Island.  Ilu,  Dm.  1ft,  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  Bro.  Chas.  S.  Davis 
gave  a  banquet  at  the  Rock  Island  Club 
for  eight  Brothers,  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  76th  birthday.  This  was  a  very  re- 
markable spread  at  the  Rock  Island  Club 
given  by  Brother  Davis,  a  veteran  loco- 
motive engineer.  Brother  Davis  acted 
as  host  for  sevoi  of  his  long-time  asso- 
ciates. The  average  age  of  those  pnaeot 
was  72  years,  4  months  and  16  di^  while 
the  average  years  of  service  oa  the  road 
was  42  years.  They  were  all  employed  on 
the  Eastern  Iowa  Division  of  the  Rock 
Island  with  tlie  exception  of  one.  Bro. 
James  Carl  served  his  time  on  the  Illinois 
Division.  The  sum  total  of  the  ages  of 
these  men  is  679  years*  and  the  total  of 
their  years  of  service  is  360  years. 
Three  of  the  eight  are  still  In  active  serv- 
ice of  the  company.  They  are:  F.  L. 
Hodgdon,  with  age  66,  service  46  years; 
William  Arnold,  age  66,  with  43  years' 
service;  James  Sheen,  age  64,  with  60 
years' service;  C.  H.  Davis.  76  years  of 
age,  with  62  years*  service;  James  Carl, 
76,  with  33  years'  service;  Gea  B.  Swan, 
76,  with  61  years'  service;  J.  R.  Wflken- 
son,  age  80,  mth  90  years'  service;  Wnu 
H.  Johnstone,  75,  with  46  years'  service. 

Bro.  C.  H.  Davis  entered  the  employ 
of  the  old  M.  &  M.  Ry.  (Mississippi  & 
Missouri  Ry.)  as  fireman  in  1867,  under 
A.  Kimble,  master  mechanic  He  fired 
for  a  little  over  two  and  a  half  years,  and 
was  given  an  oigine  at  the  age  of  20.  He 
ran  an  engine  for  60  long  years,  and  all 
of  the  years  of  his  service  were  on  what 
is  now  the  Iowa  Division  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railway,  that  company  having  ac- 
quired what  was  then  the  old  M.  &  M. 
Railway. 

Not  one  of  these  eight  men  in  all  their  ' 
service  ever  received  a  scratcb4n  the  way 
of  an  injury  incident!  loi^rwa^^^WM 
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as  engineers.   We  doubt  whether  you  can 
get  toother  eight  men  of  this  length  of 
service  on  any  road  in  the  West 
Yours  fraternally, 
W.  M.  Johnstone, 
Sec-Treas.  Div.  60. 


Bro.  J.  R.  Baker  Honored 

PrmBUBQH,  Pa^  Jul  4,  1918. 

Editor  Journal:  At  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  Div.  464,  held  at  Monongahela 
City,  with  about  65  membm  loresent,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Bra  J.  R. 
Baker  with  a  badge  of  honor  on  behalf 
of  the  G.  L  D.  Bro.  H.  G.  Scheck,  our 
road  foreman,  made  the  presentation 
speech  in  very  fitting  words,  and  one 
thing  in  particular  he  said,  and  would  be 
well  for  all  Brothers  to  take  note,  that 
no  matter  where  you  saw  Brotiier  Baker 
you  always  got  a  smile  and  a  salute.  I 
haven't  tiie  date  that  Brother  Baker 
joined,  bat  we  younger  Brothers  should 
take  a  patton  after  Brother  Bakw. 
Bros,  M.  K  Hawkins,  McFarland,  and 
many  of  the  old-timers  were  present 

I  hope  the  good  Brothers  of  Div.  464 
will  not  have  to  have  their  eyes  tested  to 
see  a  piece  in  our  Journal  from  our  Di- 
visitm.  Yours  fraternally, 

G.  S.  Jamison,  Div.  464. 


Bro.  C.  P.  Beam,  Div.  29,  Retired 

LOOANSPOHT,  Ind.,  Jbd.  8,  191fi. 

Editor  Journal:  Having  been  placed 
on  the  hcnor  roll  with  pension  by  the 


Bra,  QwH.     Bnm,  Dir.  39 


Pennsylvania  Railway  Company  after  46 
years  of  service,  and  a  member  of  Div.  20 
for  34  years,  I  think  it  proper  to  inform 
my  many  friends  and  Brothers  throu^ 
the  Journal  that  I  have  been  retired 
at  the  age  of  70.  My  greatest  satisfiBo- 
tion  is  the  knowledge  through  letters 
fnnn  my  superior  officers  that  my  serv- 
ices had  be«i  very  satisfactory  and  that 
they  were  sorry  the  rules  of  the  company 
for  retirement  took  me  out  of  service, 
and  I  am  very  thankful  for  the  kind  treat- 
ment I  have  received  from  tiie  vaziouB 
officials  I  have  been  tmder. 

There  wasstime  in  the  years  past 
when  I  Choi^;ht  that  I  had  engendered 
the  hatred  of  all  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany because  of  the  part  I  took  as  a 
member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  after  the 
strike  of  the  engineers  in  1873^  which 
embittered  the  officers  against  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  We  were  working  for  very  poor 
wages  and  very  undesirable  ccmditionB; 
on  the  road  from  20  to  24  hours  on  a 
schedule  of  16  hours  over  a  division  of 
114  miles,  but  there  was  no  overtime, 
however  long  you  were  on  the  road.  We 
had  but  very  few  B.  of  L.  E.  members, 
and  to  get  a  committee  was  almost  im- 
possible because  of  liability  of  being  dis- 
missed, but  we  finally  got  one  together 
and  commenced  to  press  our  claims  for 
more  pay  and  better  conditions,  but  with 
very  littie  success  until  the  strike  on  the 
C,  6.  &Q.,  which  took  phice  in  1888, 
when  it  was  evident  that  the  company 
concluded  the  B.  of  L.  E.  had  become  a 
factor  that  it  would  be  wise  to  negotiate 
with  at  all  events.  There  was  a  great 
change.  Our  committees  were  received, 
matters  talked  over  which  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  wages,  and  better  arrange- 
ments made  to  get  trains  over  the  road. 
We,  at  this  time,  had  a  large  committee^ 
but  the  example  of  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  strike 
was  what  brought  results,  and  if  we  did 
lose  the  strike  the  evidence  is  abundant 
that  we  never  lost  its  good  influences  for 
the  snccesa  of  the  B.  of  L.  K 

I  have  held  every  office  in  Division  20, 
served  on  its  committees  and  have  at- 
tended several  conventions  as  its  repre- 
sentative. My  wife  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Charity  Div.  4,  G.  I.  A.,  and  wo 
both  hope  to  Uve  |^ft|$^v^l)9icj^n^ 
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tKHis  and  meet  many  of  our  Brothers  and 
Sisters  who  helped  to.coDStruct  and  main- 
tain the  B.  of  L.  E.  which  has  done  so 
much  for  all  who  run  locomotives. 

Fraternally  yours, 
Chas.  F.  Beam,  Dit.  20. 


Bn.  Duiel  Kelty,  INv.  121 


Bbllefontaine,  O..  Dec  14.  W16. 

Editor  Journal:  As  it  seems  to  be 
in  cvder  for  the  B.  of  L.  E.  engineers  to 


Bnx  Duial  Kdtr.  m 


write  a  sketch  of  thehr  experiences  when 
retire^  I  will  attempt  to  give  mine. 
I  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1847, 
and  came  to  this  country  in  1866,  and  was 
employed  as  water  boy  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  They  were  building  a 
railroad  from  Bradford,  O..  to  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  and  I  stayed  wi^  them  from 
the  10th  of  April  until  the  26th  of  August, 
1866^  and  got  a  job  at  the  roundhouse  at 
Union  C^,  Ind.  The  railroad  was  then 
oiled  the  Old  Bee  Une^  and  it  ran  from 
Union  City,  Ind,  to  Galion,  0.  I 
worked  tlieFe  until  November,  1869,  and 
then  got  a  job  firing  a  switch  engine  in 
the  yard,  receiving  ^.30  a  day,  and  as 


many^hours  as  they  wanted  to  use  you, 
and  no  overtime.  In  1871  I  got  a  job 
firing  on  the  road,  and  fired  from  1871 
until  1876;  then  I  was  examined  and  pro- 
moted to  be  an  engineer,  and  have  been 
running  an  engine  ever  since,  and  never 
had  but  one  accident,  and  that  was  not  my 
fault  I  was  retired  on  November  30, 
1916,  on  accoimt  of  a  lame  hand.  If  I 
live  until  the  23rd  of  July  I  will  be 
69  years  old  and  am  still  in  good 
health. 

I  have  a  friend  running  on  the  Great 
Northern  and  I  received  a  letter  from 
him  the  other  day  in  which  he  tells  me  that 
he  pulled  in  on  a  siding  at  a  little  place 
and  that  two  desperadoes  held  him  up.  It 
was  pay  day  and  he  had  $150  in  his  pocket 
They  took  it  and  a  gold  watch  that  his 
father  gave  him  when  be  was  first  pro- 
moted to  be  an  eagtawr,  and  a  diamtmd 
ring  that  his  mother  gave  him  for  a  birth- 
day present  They  asked  him  if  that  was 
all  he  had,  and  he  told  them  that  they 
had  all  that  he  possessed  on  earth,  and 
for  God's  sake  not  to  take  the  valve  oil 
Yours  fraternally, 
Daniel  Kblty,  Div.  121. 


Bro.  Christ  Fleotye,  Div.  248 

La  Fobtb.  Ind.,  DMembw,  inS. 

Editor  Journal:  Brother  Flentye  is  a 
member  of  Div.  248,  and  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  oldest  engineers 
on  the  Western  Division  of  the  old  L.  S. 
A  Bf.  S.  Brother  Flentye  probably  holds 
the  record  for  the  longest  continuous 
service  on  a  locomotive  of  any  other  man 
ontheL.  S.  &  H.  S.,  over  67  years. 
Brother  Flentye  has  been  in  the  service 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  He  has 
spent  almost  an  ordinary  lifetime  within 
the  limits  of  an  engine  cab,  and  practi- 
cally all  of  the  time  on  the  engineer's  side. 

He  ran  a  wood-burner  into  Chi(»go  long 
before  the  big  Chicago  fire.  He  has  a 
first-class  record  as  an  mgineer — never 
an  accident  for  which  he  was  respon- 
sible. 

Brother  Flentye  was  bom  in  Germany, 
Nov.  20,  1833,  and  came  to  this  country 
when  a  boy  of  15  years.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  L.  S.  JfeUjcS^  kiim^^ 
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was  in  the  service  until  1910,  at  which 
time  he  was  pensioned. 

The  picture  was  taken  in  California  in 
1912.  Brother  Flentye  is  very  fond  of 
the  warm  climates  in  the  winter  in  his 
old  days.  The  winter  of  1911  he  spent  in 
Colorado  and  New  Orleans,  1912  in  Cali- 
fornia, 1913  in  Florida,  1914  in  Texas  and 


Bra.  Chrirt  Flentye.  Div.  24B 


Mexico.  He  never  fails  to  attoidthe 
Brotherhood  conventions. 

He  is  well  preserved  and  enjoys  the 
best  of  health,  and  no  doubt  he  will  be 
picking  roses  in  the  South  this  winter 
when  some  of  us  will  be  shoveling  snow. 

Fraternally  yours, 
An  Old  Friend. 


Members  of  Div.  160  Retired 

WashincTON,  D.  C.  Dec.  20,  1915. 

Editor  Journal:  Enclosed  find  photo- 
graphs of  Bios.  F.  Rullman.  W.  W. 
Wagner  and  F.  W.  Brockman,  also  short 
sketches  of  tiieir  railroad  life,  which  I 


trust  you  may  find  space  in  our  Journal 
for  [Hiblication. 

The  three  above-named  Brothers  hav- 
ing been  retired  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  placed  on  the  pension  list, 
were  given  a  reception  by  Div.  160.  B.  of 
L.  on  Nov.  17,  1916,  in  division  hall, 
which  was  nicely  decorated  for  the  oc- 
casion by  oar  committee^  asristed  Iqr 
the  G.  L  A.,  Columbia  Lodge  116^  for 
whose  good  services  we  feel  very 
proud. 

The  evening's  entertainment  was  called 
to  order  by  W.  J.  Quinn,  chairman  of 
the  entertainment  committee.  Brother 
Quinn  outlined  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  introduced  Bra  J.  W.  Gladden, 
who  presented  tiie  retiring  BrothoB  with 
Division  badges,  after  which  Bro.  H.  E, 
Wills,  our  legislative  representative 
located  in  Washington,  was  introduced, 
and  in  a  few  well-chosen  remarks  pre- 
sented the  retiring  Brothers  with  medals 
of  honor  from  the  Grand  Division.  The 
committee  and  Auxiliary  must  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  perfect  arrangement 
of  tiie  evening's  entertalnmrai^  especially 
the  beautiful  flowers  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  talent,  for  which  we  extend 
many  thanks.  Last  and  not  least,  and 
the  best  when  a  fellow  is  hungry,  was  the 
supper  served  by  our  ladies,  all  present 
seeming  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
it  was  heard  that  this  was  the  most 
successful  entertainment  that  Div.  160 
has  ever  held.  Witii  best  vrishes  I  re- 
main. Fraternally  yours, 

•W.  C.  Jasper,  S.-T.  Div.  160. 

7b  the  Members  <if  Div.  180: 

Brothers:  Last  month  I  received 
word  to  appear  at  a  special  meet- 
ing of  Div.  160,  in  Washington,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  hall  I  found  it 
fall  of  members  of  the  B.  of  L.  K 
and  their  families,  also  some  mem- 
bers of  tiie  B.  of  L.  F.  ft  K  The  ball 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  palms  by 
the  committee  in  charge,  and  I  was 
called  to  the  front,  where  I  was  presented 
with  an  honorary  member  badge  by 
Brother  Wills.  I  was  so  full  of  appreda- 
tion  that  I  could  not  express  myself  in 
words.  A  few  months  iSgo  tin  f^m- 
bera  of  Div.  16e'gjfi»«d^MQ^^I&  a 
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Bm  Fnd  RuUman.  IMv.  160 


badge  on  my  retirement  from  active 
service  of  4ld  years.  On  my  picture  here- 
with you  will  notice  my  two  badges  for 
tbis  honor,  and  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tonity  to  thank  all  my  Brother  members 
and  to  assure  them  that  I  prize  -  these 
badges  very  highly. 

I  began  my  railroading  in  the  fall  of 
186f  as  a  brakemaa  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad;  in  1868  was  promoted  to  yard 
cndaetcnr,  1870  started  in  as  fireman, 
and  in  1872  was  promoted  as  engineer. 
In  187i  I  was  transferred  to  the  B.  &  P. 
R.  R.,  between  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
too.  In  1874  I  joined  Div.  160,  and  was 
very  saccessfol  as  Journal  agent,  for 
vhidi  I  received  a  cash  prize  of  $75.  At 
this  time  Div.  160  did  not  have  any  mem- 
bers of  the  insoranee^  and  the  late  Bro. 
P.  H.  Arthur  insisted  nprai  me  joinhig 
the  insorance,  which  I  did  Jan.  80,  1879. 
When  I  received  my  policy  I  also  re- 
ceived a  notice  that  I  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Insurance  of  Div.  160,  which 
office  I  have  held  for  the  past  36 
yearsL 

Again  eziffessing  my  thanks  to  all  who 
have  participated  in  making  this  re- 
meabnnee  so  dear,  I  an^ 

Yours  fraternally, 

Fred  Rullhan. 


To  the  Members  of  Div.  160: 

Brothers:  I  was  notified  by  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  Div,  160  to  be  present 
at  division  hall,  on  Nov.  17,  1916,  which 
I  found  tastefully  decorated  and  a  large 
audience  assembled,  and  I  was  accorded  a 
Beaton  the  platform,  andwasagreeably  sur- 
prised by  being-presented  with  two  badges : 
one  from  Div.  160,on  my  retirement  from 
active  service,  and  one  from  the  Grand 
Division,  account  40  years*  membership, 
both  of  which  I  prize  very  highly,  as  seen 
in  my  photograph.  Below  find  a  short 
sketch  of      railroad  life: 

I  first  went  to  railroadhig  in  the  capac- 
ity of  brakeman  <m  the  Northern  Coitral 
Railroad  between  Marysville  and  Balti- 
more, March,  1869,  and  held  this  position 
for  tliree  months.  Was  then  promoted 
to  fireman  at  the  age  of  19;  fired  until 
1872  and  was  transferred  to  the  Baltimore 
&  Potom^  Railroad,  a  new  branch  line 
of  the  P.  R.  R.,  then  under  construction, 
which  road  I  helped  to  build.   On  July  2, 


Bra  W.  w:W«iiiii-'Dlv/IW  O 
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1872,  the  road  was  turned  over  to  the  F. 
R.  R.  by  the  contractors.  I  was  given  a 
run  betwera  Washington  and  Baltimore 
as  fireman  on  the  new  branch,  which  po- 
sition I-held  until  187S;  was  then  promoted 
to  engineer.  The  first  engine  that  I  ever 
ran  was  named  the  "Shoemaker, "  and 
weighed  about  10  tons,  cylinders  10  x  14, 
a  wood-bmmer,  which  ran  between  Wash- 
ington and  Alexandria,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles;  frcon  that  time  I  have  seen  ragines 
grow  to  be  100  tons  and  over. 

I  became  a  member  of  Div.  160  in  1874, 
and  have  held  continuous  memberdiip 
ever  since.  Was  in  active  service  for  43 
years,  and  was  retired  by  the  company 
on  Dec  1,  1916.  Fraternally, 
W.  W.  Wagner. 

Baltimore.  Hd..  Not.  e,  1916. 
To  the  Members  qfDiv.  160: 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers:  In  comply- 
ing with  your  request  to  furnish  you  with 
a  brief  account  of  my  railroad  exper- 
ience, I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the 
following  statement: 

I  was  bom  in  Baltimore^  Md.»  on  April 
17,  1850. 

After  48  years  and  seven  months  of 
continuous  service  on  the  P.,  B.  &  W. 


'Bn,  F.  W.  BroeknuD,  INr.  UO 


division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railioad, 
and  at  the  age  of  66  years^  I  asked  my 
retirement,  which  was  granted. 

I  became  a  member  of  Div.  61  B.  of 
L.  E.  about  88  years  ago,  and  in  Aagast, 
1902,  was  transferred  to  Div.  160. 

I  am  also  a  contributor  to  the  Old  Men's 
Pension  Fhmd,  and  am  now  deriving- the 
benefits  of  it.  I  would  therefwe  advise 
all  engineers,  more  especially  the  young 
men,  to  become  members  as  aocm  ss 
possible. 

At  the  age  of  161  years  I  entered  the 
service  of  the  P.,  W.  &  B.  R.  R.  as 
cleaner  in  the  roundhouse,  eight  months 
later  I  was  promoted  to  stationary  engi- 
neer at  the  same  place,  which  position  I 
held  for  one  year.  I  was  then  made  a 
locomotive  fireman,  and  in  Jnn^  187^  I 
was  promoted  to  engineman  on  a  pas- 
senger train  between  Wilmington,  Del. 
and  Philadelphia,  Pa.  From  that  time 
until  1910  I  had  several  passenger  runs 
between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Philadelphia.  I 
was  then  requested  to  learn  the  road 
over  the  New  York  division  of  the 
system,  and  succeeded  in  being  promoted 
to  the  throu^  run  from  Washington, 
D.  Cf  to  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  which  run 
I  held  until  the  early  part  of  1914,  when 
the  strenuous  work  began  to  tell  on  me. 
I  was  then  transferred  to  yard  engine- 
man  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  which  positicm 
I  held  until  my  retirement  In  the  spring 
of  1915. 

These  many  years  of  service  have  not 
been  without  their  battles,  hardships  and 
narrow  escapes  through  accidents  and 
storms.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  them 
all  with  but  slight  injuries. 

Fraternally  yours, 

F.  W.  Brocehan. 


Bro.  John  L  Peadertast,  Dir.  4tt 

New  Oblkaio;  La«  Jan.  1 19M. 

Editor  Journal:  Enclosed  please  find 
photograph  of  Bro.  John  Ij.  Fendergast, 
who  was  presented  with  a  badge  of  honor 
by  the  G.  I.  D. 

Brother  pendergast  entered  the  service 
of  the  old  Jacksj^iijeail?oa^lU«ye^i«w»w 
forms  a  part  of  tlu  Illinois  Centrl£  Hia 
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Bio.  John  L.  Pendwgaat,  Div.  4X 


first  position  was  that  of  water-boy  for  a 
gang  of  track  laborers,  he  being  only  11 
years  of  age.  He  continued  in  the  em- 
{doy  of  the  same  system  for  69  years 
without  ever  being  reprimanded  or  sus- 
pended, filling  positions  as  engineer,  ma- 
chinist, and  g^eral  foreman,  until  1898, 
wbea  be  was  made  chief  endear  d  the 
grain  elevators  in  the  New  Orleans  ter- 
minals of  the  I.  C,  which  position  he 
DOW  holds. 

He  was  made  a  member  of  the  B,  of 
L  E.  in  1872,  and  has  held  his  member- 
ship caatinuoasly  for  43  years.  In  1906 
vAtea  the  Board  of  Stationary  Engineers' 
Examiners  was  created  he  was  appointed 
as  one  of  ibem  by  the  Hon.  Martin  Behr- 
mm,  who  la  our  maycnr  at  the  present 
tine. 

Brother  Pendergast  has  been  a  true 
citizen  as  well  as  a  loyal  Brotherhood 
mao,  and  has  always  taken  a  lively  inter- 
est in  ttie  improTemoit  of  the  ci^,  and 
has  affiliated  with  those  having  in  charge 
the  welfare  of  citizens. 

The  badge  of  h<mor  was  presented  to 
Brother  Pendergast  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  Div.  426,  and  a  banquet  in  which  the 
SisteiBof  Div.  496,  G.  L  A.,  did  most  of 


the  work  and  made  the  occasion  one  of 
note  by  their  presence,  and  those  of  other 
Auxiliaries  and  our  invited  guests,  Dec 
6, 1916.  Fraternally  yours, 

J.  J.  Hannen,  C.  E.  Div.  426. 


Bro.  Jdu  H.  WnrtsmHh,  Div.  221. 


FOBT  DODOB,  lA..  D«c  28,  191&. 

Editor  Joxjrnal:  The  enclosed  photo- 
graph is  Bro.  J.  H.  Wurtsmith,  a  mem- 
ber of  Div.  226,  who  was  presented  widi 
an  honorax7  badge  as  a  member  of  the 
G.  I.  D. 

Bro.  J.  H.  Wurtsmith  began  railroad- 
ing in  February.  1863.  Started  firing  on 
the  H.  S.  &  M.  S.  Fired  his  first  trip  for 
Gea  Perkins.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  be  worked  in  the  machine  shop  and 
was  there  until  March,  1866.  Then  went 
to  Norwalk,  0.,  and  started  firing  on  the 
Cleveland  &  Toledo  Railway,  for  Oliver 
Slocom&  Was  promoited  to  firing  passen- 
ger engine  for  John  Allen  and  fired  until 
the  spring  of  1868.  Then  went  into  the 
roundhouse  as  machinist  and  extra  engi- 
neer. In  1862  got  a  regular  engine 
named  the  "Wakeman."  Joined  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Footboard  in  July, 


Bro.  J.  H.  WnrUmith.  Dir. 
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1888»  at  Norwalk^  O. ,  which  was  originally 
Oiv.  5. 

He  left  the  C.  &  T.  Ry.  in  the  faU  of 
1854  to  take  a  position  on  the  Michigan 
Southern  &  Northern  Indiana  Railway. 
Was  m  service  there  until  the  17th  day  of 
January,  1866,  when  all  engineers  struck, 
leaving  their  engines  at  noon.  In  1867 
accepted  a  position  with  the  C  ft  A.  Ry. 
Left  the  Alton  in  August,  1880,  to  go  to 
the  St  P.,  M.  &  M.  Ry.,  at  St  Paul, 
Minn.  In  July,  1882,  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Nortiimi  Pacific  Railway,  and 
in  i/Lay,  1886,  returned  to  the  Michigan  & 
Ohio  Railway,  out  of  Marshall,  Mich. 
In  March,  1887,  went  to  the  C,  M.  ft 
St  P.,  and  stayed  nnta  189S.  From 
there  be  went  to  the  I.  C.  Ry.,  and  in 
1896  left  the  I.  C.  Ry.  to  accept  a  position 
as  master  mechanic  with  the  United 
States  Gypsum  Co.  at  Fort  Dodge,  la,, 
and  is  still  in  their  employ. 

Yours  fraternally, 
J.  R.  Beddow,  S.-T.  Div.  226. 


Bro.  W.  H.  Tamplln,  Honorary  Member 

Nbwtoh.  Kans..  Jan.  2,  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  Bro.  W.  H.  Tam- 
plin  having  been  presented  with  badge  of 
honorary  membership  in  the  6.  1.  D.,  we 
gtvfi  a  brief  history  of  his  early  days  as 
flrconan  and  engineer, 
i  Bro.  W.  H.  Tamplin  was  bom  In 
Logan,  O.,  March  7,  1842.  He  started 
his  road  services  as  fireman  in  August, 
1861,  on  the  Indiana  Central  Road  be- 
tween Dayton,  O.,  and  Indianapolis,  for 
W.  G.  Murphy.  Pary  Little  was  master 
.mechanic  at  Dayton,  0.  I  fired  freight 
about  nx  months,  when  I  was  promoted 
to  firing  iWBsenger  for  Val  Case.  When 
they  got  the  road  connected  up  at  Brad- 
ford J^etiim  to  thenqua  &  Columbus 
Road,  I  fired  for  Ben  Zan  on  passenger 
from  Indianapolis  to  Columbus,  O.,  for 
about  two  years,  then  I  went  to  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  fired  for  Oliver  Long  on  the 
Little  Miami  for  about  one  year.  My 
next  move  was  to  the  D.  &  M.,and  I  fired 
for  Mr.  Curtis.  George  Crane  was  mas- 
ter mechanic  at  Lima,  0.;  this  was  in 
1866. 

Mr.    Crane  was   relieved  by  John 


Black.  Mr.  Black  promoted  me  to  run- 
ning yard  engine  at  Lima,  0.,  and  after 
holding  this  position  for  about  one  year 
went  to  the  C,  H.  &  D.  Road  and  fired 
for  Dave  McClutchen  on  fireight  He 
was  Chief  Engineer  for  Division  28  at 
Dayton,  O.,  for  several  years,  and  tlus 
brings  back  to  mind  a  man  of  many  good 
traits.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  quali- 
ties, and  I  liked  to  be  in  his  company 
either  on  or  off  the  road.  It  was  through 
his  efforts  that  I  was  promoted  on  this 
road  in  1877.  Was  running  there  at  time 
of  the  railroad  riot  in  1877.  I  went  frcon 
the  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Road  to  the  L.  a 
&  S.  W.  at  Crawfordsville.  J.  J.  Cortia 
was  master  mechanic  at  that  time. 

I  joined  Div.  20,  in  Logansport  and 
John  Cooper  was  Chief  Engineer  at  tiiat 
time.  We  got  a  new  president  on  this 
road  and  he  reduced  our  pay  $1  per  day 
and  then  discharged  all  the  men  having 
back  pay  coming  to  them.  I  was  dis- 
charged because  of  back  pay,  bat 
they  got  the  road  in  Hie  hands  '  of 
the  receiver  and  X  '  lost  the  numey 
I  had  coming. 

When  the  road  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  receiver  money  went  to 
pay  off  the  first  mortgage  and  all  labor 
claims  were  lost  I  then  went  to  the 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  Road  again  and  after 
working  about  we  year  went  to  the  Na- 
tional Home  Road  as  second  oigineer 
under  Henry  Fannm.  He  resigned  abont 
six  months  after  I  came,  so  I  was  ino- 
moted  to  head  engineer.  This  ended  his 
career  as  a  railroad  man  in  the  East  for 
he  started  West  and  went  to  work  on 
the  Santa  Fe  on  April  6,  1881,  as  en- 
gineer. 

Geoige  Hackney  was  superitatendrat  of 
machinery  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  E.  H. 
Esterbrook  was  master  mechanic  at 
Nickerstm,  Kans.   The  Santa  Fe  was  a 

non-Brotherhood  road  at  this  time.  H.  R. 

Nickerson  was  superintendent    He  also 

worked  imder  Mr.  Avery  Turner,  also 

Mr.  Geo.  Ayer  as  superintendent  He 

resigned  about  10  years  ago,  and  while  be 

feels  that  he  has  outiived  bis  usefulness 

as  an  engineer,  still  he  ^oys  mmtal  and 

physical  vigor  and  has  assumed  tiie  less 

strenuous  duties  of  life.  r\r^r<i\/^ 
Brotiier  Tampl^^'^^^i^^^^^^ 
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served  man  at  his  age  and  ia  the  head 
of  a  large  family,  being  the  father  of 
11  chadren,  of  whom  two  pairs  were 
twinsL  Of  this  nomber,  four  with  his  be- 
loved  wife  have  gone  to  their  resting 
place.  At  present  Brother  Tamplin  is 
living  with  one  of  his  widowed  daughters. 
He  deals  in  real  estate  and  has  owned 

some  of  the  best  farms  -  aroimd  Hntchjn- 

son,  Kans. 


Bro.  W.  B.  TunpUn.  IXv.  ZGS 

While  his  many  friends  and  comrades 
feel  hcmored  in  having  been  associated 
with  him,  they  join  us  in  extending  to 
him  our  hearty  congratulations  upon  re- 
cdving  this  well-deserved  honor,  and  his 
miny  long  years  of  peaceful  and  happy 
1^  before  gomg  to  reap  the  reward  that 
awaits  him  m  the  Golden  Shore,  as  he 
win  no  doubt  reach  that  goal,  as  be  has 
been  and  is  at  present  an  active  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  good  stand- 
ing sod  esteemed  by  all 

Hoping  you  Brothers  will  accept  his 
heartfelt  thanks  and  express  them  in  the 
same  way  to  the  Grand  Lodge  for  his 
bodge  and  kindness  to  him,  I  beg  to 
le&siii.  Yours  fraternally, 

W.  J.  SCHERER,  Div.  262. 


Railroad  Men's  Hone 


HlOBUKD  Pabk,  Itx..  Jan.  1.  UUL 

Editob  Journal:  The  following  dona- 
tions were  received  at  the  Home  during 
the  mcmth  of  December,  1916: 


o.  I.  A.  Dnnstoin. 

Div. 

SS2   tBW 

W   2  80 

TotaL   IBBO 

StMHARY. 

Gnnd  INvl^  B.  of  L.  E   tas  « 

Gntnd  Dividoo,  0.  B.  G   W  00 

GnndLodgaB.of  IkF.AE.   80  00 

a  of  R.  T.  LodsM   106  00 

G.  L  A.  to  B.  of     B.  IHtMow   5  80 

L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C  IMvidoDB.   H  00 

Fn>mtb«K«kIoDgaSocl0t7Of  DIv-61.  L.A.C  6  00 

JuDM  CoatsDok  Div.  270, 0.  B,  C   1  00 

Alfrad  Lout,  Dir.  STT.  B. «(  B.  T   1  00 

CS.)CeKiV.DlT.lULB.c<I..E.   100 

Fiammmaabnoi  Dlv.SM  B.of  L.E.....  1  00 


tWl  20 

MiaCBLLANBOUa. 

Quilt  from  Sutor  HenrietU  Ballou,  of  Lods«  288. 
L.  A.  to  B.  of  R.  T. 

Quilt  from  Lodffe  838,  L.  A.  to  B.  of  R.  T.,  Chi- 
cago, DL 

Qoilt  from  the  Kenalncton  Club,  oi  Lodsa  M,  L. 

A.  to  B.  of  R.  T..  OinbHi.  Ia. 

Quilt  from  Div.  HO.  G.  L  A.  to  B.  of  U  E..  Pa- 
ducalw  Ey. 

Quilt  from  Div.  96.  G.  I.  A.  to  B.  of  L.  E..  To. 
pelca,  Kant. 

Quilt,  two  blankata.  2  pipet.  11  faco  towola.  6  bath 
towala.  tobaceo.  28  palra rf  aoeka  fromDivi.  GOO;  B. 
of  L  E..  and  IM.  G.  L  A.,  OdnxiM,  Tn. 

Box  oontainins  hata,  caps,  ahooa,  towab,  aocka 
mad  canned  sooda  from  Dir.  464,  G.  I.  A.  to  B. «(  tb 
E..  Orrvillo^  0. 

Ona  cake,  box  cooktea,  2D  handJwieliiefa.  9  pain  of 
■ocka,  4  bath  towola  and  2  hand  towels,  fran  Div. 
809.  G.  L  A.  to  B.  of  L.  E..  Alliance.  Neb. 

Twelve  turkejn.  cnui berries  and  celery  from  H. 

B.  Clark,  Hibernian  Bank,  Chicaso.  HI. 

Tear's  anbacription  to  tha  Literary  Disest,  from 
W.  S.  Carter.  President  B.  of  L.  P.  A  E. 

Haaaiva  dock  from  Webb  C.  BaU,  davalaod,  O. 

Throe  and  a  half  doaon  handkerchiefs  turn  Div. 
272.  at  A..LoDcIaIaiid.N.Y. 

Two  bona  of  dsara  £ram  W.  O.  Lee,  Praddent 
Brotharbood  cut  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Box  d  dears  from  H.  H.  Hitchcock.  Highland 
Paik.m. 

Twoboxeaof  dgara  fftn  A.  B.  Klav,  OonaBal 
Saeratarr  and  Ttmmxtt.  B.  of  R.  T, 

Two  booraa  of  dsan  from  members  of  Lodga  666, 
B.  of  B.  T.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Reopoetfolly  submitted. 
ioas  O'KKBPS,  Sec.-Tr«as. 
DfgitizecRlilEMMlJtBD^iliSaoM, 
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i*^rmMHlwGiAloB,ofl.E..  s!Ji 
Women's  Department 


CocDmonicattona  fen-  publication  mart  be  written 
oti  one  tide  of  th«  paper,  and  reach  the  Edi trees  not 
later  than  the  8th  of  the  month.  Nome  de  pfaune 
•le  permiulblet  but  to  receive  cooaideratiaB  mnat 
be  dsned  with  full  name  and  addrew  of  the  anther. 
The  EditreMMacamatlM  right  to  reriae,  reject  or 
aae  matter  eeot  In.  governed  entirely  on  Its  merits. 

Addreaa  eH  raattera  for  pnbU cation  to  the  Ed!- 
trew.  Ubs.  H,  E.  Cab— ll.  14M  Alameda  aTonnck 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Hatter  for  the  Grand  Preaident,  addreaa  to'HM. 
W.  A.  IfoaooCK.  88S1  Falton  atreet,  Caiicacob  HL 

For  the  Otand  Saeretur,  lb&  Effib  S.  Hbb- 
■ILL,  88U  FNilton  atzeet,  CUaago,  HL 

For  the  Secretary  and  Treaanrer  of  Inaa ranee, 
Hbs.  Jbnnib  E.  Boohbr.  *.d27  Sberwin  avenue^ 
Nrarth  Side,  CUcaeo.  111. 


A  Soo{  of  (he  Seasons 

BT  UCHAKD  RMKKT  BUCK. 

EUI  thy  bhiaUnc  Sprlnctiiml 

When  auth  la  robed  anaw 
In  clinfioff  gown  of  green  and  brown. 

And  akiea  ai«  fair  and  Uoe, 
When  peep  the  tittle  bloeaoma 

Above  the  dev-wet  eod. 
And  npward  float  the  cuekoo'a  notea 

In  aonsa  of  piaiae  to  God. 

Hail  to  the  bloom  of  Summerl 

The  time  of  bud  and  leaf; 
When  roaea  red  their  perfume  ahod. 

And  life  aeenu  all  too  brief; 
When  bntter^Uee  so  wincing 

O'er  wmvinc  flelda  at  nr% 
And  thro'  the  treea  the  woodland  breexe 

Chants  natnre'a  hiUabr. 

Hail  to  the  mellow  Aatomnl 

When  wheat  la  in  Hw  ahnf; 
When  graaar  blade  and  Moaioma  fadai 

And  sold  baa  tinsed  each  leaf; 
When  crop*  are  nfely  garnered. 

And  abeep  are  in  the  fold; 
When  Sommer'a  green  haa  left  the  aoene 

And  turned  to  Aatumn'a  gold. 


And  bail  to  ttem  oU  WIntarl 

When  enow  la  on  the  groond; 
When  wfaida  awake  and  ali  aam  and  lake 

In  Icy  "fc'iM  are  bound. 
When  down  the  i^f  ning  hillside 

The  wieeding  coaatera  atear. 
And  wildly  wheel  the  akateaoC  steal 

About  the  froeen  mere. 

like  to  thia  lif  e  the  aeaaona 

Appear,  thMi  pass  away; 
.  The  wintir  blart  denotea  how  vast 

Uteprogreai  of  decay. 
Bpttng  !■  the  Inghiag  baby. 

Summer  la  bo^uiod'a  atage^ 
The  Antimiii>time  la  manhood'a  iwlm^ 

And  Winter  boary  age. 

Febraacy 

The  month  of  February  in  our  climate, 
March  not  excepted,  is  the  most  disagree- 
able one  in  the  year,  and  it  has  good 
reason  to  be  so.  It  has  been  the  most 
ill-used  of  all  the  months. 

At  first  it  had  no  existence  in  the 
Roman  calendar,  and  then  it  was  lutro- 
duced  byNnma  as  the  dosing  month  of 
the  year. 

In  452  B.  C.  the  decemvirs  changed 
February  from  its  position  and  placed  it 
after  January  as  the  second  month. 

At  this  early  period  the  months  had  29 
and  SO  d^s  alternately,  while  the  days 
thus  lost  were  regained  by  insarting  an 
additional  day  in  certain  yean  betweoi 
the  23d  and  24th  of  February. 

When  Julias  Ctesar  reorganized  the 
calendar  he  ordered  that  each  alternate 
month  from  January  on  should  have  31 
days,  and  the  intermediate  months  30, 
with  the  exception  of  February,  which 
was  given  SO  days  in  leap  year  and  29  in 
other  years. 

This  orderly  and  sensible  arrangemoit 
was  destroyed  by  the  vanity  of  Angastos^ 
who,  not  willing  that  the  month  named 
after  him  should  be  shorter  than  that 
named  after  his  predecessor,  took  a  day 
from  February  and  added  it  to  August, 
and  in  order  that  three  months  of  81  days 
should  not  come  together  he  reversed 
the  lengths  of  the  four  succeeding 
months. 

It  waa  thus  Hut  February  came  to 
have  its  ivesent  Iwgth,  and  the  sue- 
cession  of  lengths  in  the  other  months  to 
be  so  annoyingly  irregular.  All  Christen- 
dom suffers  still  from  the  vanity  of  a 
Roman  emperoTfj^  tf^^^^p^^J^g^-its 
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name  from  the  word  februare,  to  "ex- 
piate" or  "purify,"  in  consequence  of 
the  Roman  festival  of  expiation  and 
pnrificatioa  celebrated  on  the  16th  of 
this  month.  —From  Golden  Days, 

Waahinttofl'g  Birthday 

So  many  good  reasons  exist  why  the 
birthday  of  George  Washington  should 
be  celebrated  everywhere  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  that  it  is 
like  threshing  over  old  straw  to  rehearse 
them,  but  a  few  be  briefly  noted. 
He  was  our  first  President,  be  served  for 
two  terms  with  honor  and  distinction, 
and  as  a  private  citizen  he  lived  a  life 
beyond  reproach.  This  is  the  verdict  of 
history,  although  history  also  chronicles 
tiiat  during  his  lifetime  Washington  had 
numerous  enemies  and  was  the  subject 
ctf  bitter  attacks.  His  generalship  was 
severely  criticized,  and  the  Continental 
Congress  Ascnssed  tiie  advisabOlly  of 
his  removal  from  the  command  of  the 
army;  during  his  presidential  term  he 
was  accused  of  monarchical  tendencies, 
and  all  through  his  life  he  was  taunted 
with  being  an  aristocrat  at  heart  The 
troth  seems  to  be  that  Washington  was 
not  a  genial  man  in  public  or  private 
life. 

By  nature  quiet  and  reserved,  hicreas- 
mg  years  and  the  habit  of  authority 
bron^t  a  certain  gravity  and  dignity, 
which  was  generally  mistaken  for 
hao^tiness.  But  time  has  hidden  or 
explained  away  his  faults,  and  we  now 
see  only  his  undoubted  virtues. 

He  is  held  in  love  and  reverence  as  the 
father  of  his  country,  wd  perhaps  the 
only  man  whose  lurtbday  can  be  cele- 
brated hi  evray  secticm  without  giving 
rise  to  discussion  or  dispute. 

Elven  in  England  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton is  received  with  marked  respect  and 
admiration,  and  linked  with  their 
own  great  generals,  Marlborough  and 
Wellmgton. 

St.  Valentine's  Day 

Groundhog  day  safely  over,  and  Wash- 
ington's birthday  still  to  come,  St.  Val- 
entine's day  is  the  white  meat  in  the 
sandwich  of  days  to  be  remembered  as 
February's  offerinfpi. 


While  St  Valentine's  isnot  a  legal  holi- 
day,  hearts  are  making  merry  on  this 
the  most  gladsome  of  the  year,  and  the 
dainty  perfumed  lacy  things  fill  eyes 
with  deUfi^t;  even  though  the  make- 
belierea,  the  so-called  "comics"  cause 
unhi^ipy  tears.  Lotus  hope  todiqr  that 
kindness  of  heart  has  obtained  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  hurts  and  aches,  and  that  the 
sending  of  the  atrocious  "comics"  has 
been  rendered  as  nothing  in  the  face  of 
the  happifying  ones  with  hearts  and 
darts,  cupids  and  fair  ladies,  and  courtly 
men  thereon. 

Once  upon  a  time  when  we  older  «ies 
were  young,  what  pTeparati<m  was  made 
for  this  day!  How  paste  was  made  when 
Bridget's  back  was  turned;  how  mother's 
best  scissors  were  purloined  to  cut  fancy 
shapes  from  gaily  colored  paper.  How 
young  heads  bent  earnestly  over  paint- 
box and  brushes  and  how  the  young  heart 
beat  quickly  at  the  tbou^ts  (rf  how 
"She"  would  take  it;  bow  "He"  would 
find  it  under  the  door  (and  surely  he 
would  know  from  whence  it  came). 

In  what  a  hurry  we  were  to  finish  sup- 
per the  night  before;  the  scurrying  from 
the  house  with  the  precious  missive  in 
hand  (who  could  wait  for  the  day  itself, 
when  tJiere  was  the  cover  of  night  wait- 
mg  for  the  tender  messenger  of  all  the 
gods  of  Love?). 

The  soft  sneaking  to  the  door  of  the 
well-beloved;  the  g«itle  pull  at  the  bell— 
no  electric  push  buttons  in  those  days, 
mind  you— and  the  mad  dash  for  safety; 
usually  the  tree-box  or  behind  the  gate- 
post of  the  house  opposite,  until  the 
heart's  idol  opened  the  door  and  finding 
the  offering  on  the  sill,  uttered  a  shriek 
of  delight 

Then  there  was  the  box  at  achool, 
which  the  teacher  opened,  and  which 
after  all  was  not  so  satisfactory,  for 
there  were  many  who  were  not  the  good 
saint's  favorites  and  there  were  many 
cruel  offerings  sent  that  made  unhapi^ 
faces  and  aching  hearts. 

There  is  so  much  beauty  in  the  world; 
so  much  that  adds  happiness  to  human 
beings,  one  wonders  at  times  what  motive 
ever  prompts  anyone  to  send  those  malig- 
nantly designed  "comics,"  the  flaunting 
colors  of  which  onl/i^f 
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mentB  inscribed  thereon  only  appealing 
to  those  of  low  tastes.  If  the  influence 
of  surroundings  counts  for  aught,  how 
pleasant  must  be  the  thouj^ts  of  even 
the  ove:eyorked  women  and  children  in 
those  factories  given  over  to  the  manu- 
facture of  diunty,  ]acy  valentines,  and 
how  unsatisfied  those  who  aid  in  the 
manufacture  of  those  atrocities  calcu- 
lated to  wound— the  comic  valentines. 
This  is  the  one  day  in  the  year  when  free 
speech  finds  its  opportunity;  this  is  the 
day  when  bashful  swains  may  find  the 
messenger  of  St  Valentine  convenient, 
and  this  is  the  day  when  the  gift-bearing 
mail  is  heavy  for  the  postman  who  carries 
messages  of  love  and  hope;  those  fair 
speechless  messages  that  cry  aloud  the 
burden  of  affection  with  which  they  are 
laden. 

Blessed  be  St  Valentine's  day  when 
the  banner  of  love  flies  gaily  and '  when 
hearts  may  utter  the  sentiments  prompt- 
ed by  the  little  god  himself.  The  precise 
teason  for  this  d«y  is  not  easily  dis- 
covered. The  saint  for  whom  the  day 
was  named  lived  in  the  third  century  and 
in  some  way  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Roman  Emperor,  Claudius,  who 
sought  to  win  him  back  to  paganism. 
The  story  goes  that  the  emperor  com- 
missioned one  Asterius  to  secure  this 
conversion,  but  the  saint  turned  the 
tables  on  his  tempter  and  converted  him 
to  Christianity  by  restoring  sight  to  his 
blind  daughter. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  St  Valentine's  day  is  a  survival, 
with  Christian  sanction,  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  festival  of  the  Lupercalia, 
at  which  it  was  customary  to  put  the 
names  of  young  women  in  a  box,  from 
which  they  were  drawn  by  the  men  as 
chance  directed. 

A  similar  custom  was  popular  for  cen- 
turies in  England  and  France,  and  some- 
thing like  it  long  ago  crossed  the  seas  and 
found  vogue  here. 

As  a  device  in  love-making  it  was 
bound  to  survive,  for  when  did  a  lover 
ever  have  too  many  ways  of  telling  his 
sweetheart  about  his  state  of  mind?  So 
the  day  endtures  because  it  satisfies  so 
manydifferentsentimentsthatare  common 
to  humanity  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 


My  Valentine 

There's  a  itealthy  tread,  the  doorfodl  rfnca. 

And  the  patter  of  liviiiar  feet. 
The  missive  that's  left  never  eame  by  mall. 

For  the  poatman  was  never  so  fleet. 
And  I  gruess  by  the  wiltlnss  xigxas  coune 

Above  and  below  the  line, 
Tit  R  letter  sent  through  cnpld's  mall. 

By  my  little  Valentine. 

And  all  day  long  there'e  a  rosufih  took 

Round  the  lips  that  can  hardly  keqi 
The  secret  that's  ready  all  the  time. 

From  its  hidins  ptace  to  leap. 
So  I  often  ask  jastto  see  tbemlle^ 

If  any  sood  Mend  d  mine 
Can  tell  me  who  In  the  wotld  hu  MBt 

liy  pretty  Valentine. 

Bat  when  nisht's  dark  shadows  Bcndy  fall. 

Just  before  we  say  Bood  nisht. 
And  I  bold  cloN  in  my  eocircUns  arms 

Ibm  dear  little  <bnn  ma  white. 
In  whispers  soft  the  secret's  told— 

The  red  lips  close  to  mine 
I  press  and  pray,  "God  keep  thee  safe^ 

UyBnla  Valentine."  Anon. 


Why  Girls  Qo  to  Factories 

These  girls  who  rush  to  their  factories 
are  ytrang  thhigs  in  thdr  teml^  hardly 
out  of  the  grammar  school  They  have 
not  run  away  from  home.  They  have 
not  resented  household  tasks,  they  have 
gone  to  the  factory  because  they  love 
their  father  and  mother,  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  because  home  is  the 
dearest  place  in  the  world  for  them. 
Before  the  day's  work  abroad  Is  begun 
they  are  up  early  to  help  hi  the  house- 
work and  they  hasten  home  at  night  to 
wash  and  iron  and  mend  and  have  the 
comfort  of  their  own  homes  with  tbeur 
families  and  friends.  They  have  gone 
out  as  their  brothers  have  gone  oul^  be- 
cause their  wages  are  needed  to  help  pay 
rent  and  buy  food  and  clothes  far  ihe 
household.  They  WOTk  hard  tm  {nece- 
work  and  thousands  of  them  carry  home 
at  the  end  of  the  week  ten  or  a  dozen 
dollars  to  a  widowed  mother  for  her 
support  and  that  of  the  younger  children. 
We  know  them  and  honor  them  for  their 
love  of  the  home  God  gave  to  them;  all 
theur  money  goes  to  their  mother,  and 
she  gives  back  to  them  what  they  need 
for  personal  expenses. 

Of  course  they  have  not  gone  into 
domestic  service.  Why  not?  Because 
they  love  their  home;  another's  home  is 
not  their  home.  To  charge  them  with  a 
lack  of  domest^j^^^^,Ji^8igfer 
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to  go  out  during  the  day  and  earn  money 
to  save  their  own  home,  rather  than  go 
out  and  worfc  for  strangers,  without  any 
home  at  all,  with  no  motfaw,  no  brother 
or  sister,  where  they  are  not  treated  as 
eqcslflk  this  is  a  nunistzous  perversion  of 
tiie  facts.  There  are  families  in  which 
the  housemaid  is  treated  with  considera- 
tioD  and  even  love,  and  in  which  her 
place  of  work  becomes  a  home;  but  how 
few  are  the  cases  in  which  the  house- 
maid finds  a  home  attractive  enouj^  to 
bold  her  for  10  or  20  years. 

Nor  is  it  just  to  charge  that  these 
girls  go  to  tlK  factory  because  they  do 
not  wish  to  have  a  home  of  their  own. 
The  fact  is  that  It  is  their  desire  and 
aim  to  leave  the  factory  for  a  husband 
and  a  home,  however  humble.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  young  woman  among  them 
who  does  not  soon  find  herself  attached 
to  a  young  man  whom  she  is  looking  upon 
u  a  possible  husband.  They  know  they 
stand  a  [much  better  chance  to  get  ac- 
quainted at  borne  than  at  service;  the 
home  living-room  is  much  more  attrac- 
tive to  desirable  company  than  is  the 
servant's  kitchen,  and  the  majority  of 
mistresses  do  not  desire  that  then:  maids 
dKmld  have  "foUowors."  Fertile  sake 
of  a  loospective  bame  of  their  own,  as 
wen  as  for  the  enjcqrment  of  their 
paroits'  home,  working  girls  prefer  the 
factory  to  domestic  service. —in^ 
pendtnL   

What  Oiris  Can  Do 

Hus  is  a  day  when  girls  are  learning  to 
■pwialiw  in  domestic  affaurs,  just  as  men 
do  in  iaaaeaa  and  prof  esaonal  problems. 
With  the  Com  boys  who  went  to  Wash- 
ington were  several  girls  who  had  won 
prizes  as  bread  and  cake  bakers.  And  in 
Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
those  girls  attracted  as  much  attention  as 
if  they  had  been  well-known  actresses. 

But  Columbus,  O.,  is  not  one  whit  be- 
hind^ country  districts  in  this  line. 
Alois  ICaaon,  a  14-year-old  girl,  is  one  of 
the  best  oooka  in  tbe  State.  The  bread 
and  cakes  she  bakes  have  won  her  the  ad- 
niraticai  of  everybody  who  knows  her 
and  who  have  had  the  chance  to  eat  her 
good  cooking. 

AliMBiB  a  new  "wonder  girL"  She 


gets  up  at  6  o'clock  every  morning,  and 
bakes  25  double  loaves  of  bread  for  her 
mother's  restaurant.  And  every  piece  of 
it  is  eaten.  Mrs.  Mason  owes  her  pat> 
ron^e  to  the  delidoua  bread,  pies  and 
cakes  which  her  14-year-old  dau^ter 
bakes  every  day. 

This  young  girl  likes  to  have  fun  as 
well  as  anyone  else,  but  she  does  not  have 
much  time  for  it  When  other  girls  are 
thinking  about  dancing,  and  "movie" 
shows  and  such  pleasantries,  she  is  look- 
ing anxiously  to  see  if  her  bread  and  cake 
are  up  to  their  usual  standard,  or  she  is 
moldbig  the  dough  into  proper  form  to  be 
baked. 

Any  ^rl  would  be  willing  to  be  called 
by  the  nickname  of  this  young  girl— 
"Lois  Dough."  That  is  what  the  pa- 
trons of  her  mother's  restaurant  and  her 
friends  call  her.  She  is  the  dough  queen 
of  the  North  Side,  and  Cdumbus  has 
something  else  to  be  proud  of.  Not  every 
girl  can  beat  a  professional  in  bread  and 
cake  baking,  but  this  one  can. 

Alois  is  not  backward  in  her  studies, 
even  though  she  does  bake  all  the  bread 
and  cake  and  pies  a  flourishing  restaurant 
uses.  She  is  a  freshman  in  the  North 
High  School,  and  she  stands  well  in  her 
classes.  So  she  is  preparing  herself  to 
make  a  happy  home  for  heraelf  some  day. 

The  "one  touch  of  sympathy  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin"  is  found  in 
the  Mason  home.  The  father  of  young 
Lois  has  suffered  for  years  from  rheuma- 
tism, and  it  has  incapacitated  him  for 
work.  Then  the  wife  took  up  the  bur- 
den, and  as  little  Alois  grew  older  she 
shouldered  her  share  of  it.  Today  she 
is  the  backbone  of  the  restaurant,  be- 
cause it  is  her  bread,  her  cake  and  her  pies 
which  have  attracted  a  large  patronage. 

One  feature  of  the  excellence  of  her 
work  is  worth  mentioning:  she  has  not 
studied  in  any  school  of  domestic  science. 
Her  mother  has  taught  her  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way  of  cooking,  and  she  is 
making  a  success  of  the  work.  After 
all,  "mother's  way"  seems  to  be  the 
best  way.  This  girl  has  demonstrated  it. 

When  Alois  was  12  years  of  age  she 
first  started  to  make  bread.   She  had 
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tiut  abe  should  have  been  one  of  the  girls 
to  go  to  Washington  on  the  Com  boys' 
apedaL  Perhtqw  another  year  ahe  may 
do  80.  —ColumbuB  Evemng  DUpateh. 

In  reading  this  article  X  was  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  this  young  gir^  in  her 
willingness  to  be  helpftd  to  her  mother, 
was  taught  by  that  mother  the  almost 
forgotten  art  of  bread-making.  Most 
gfrls  think  a  course  in  domestic  science, 
with  all  its  expense,  is  necessary  to  learn- 
ttu  art  of  coining,  when  a  few  hours  a 
in  mother's  Idtchen  would  produce 
marvelous  results.  —Ed. 


0(den  Union  Meetinf 

On  September  22  and  28  Ogden,  Utah, 
was  the  scene  of  a  union  meeting  held  by 
the  members  of  the  G.  I.  A.  in  the 
W.  O.  W.  Halt  Four  Divisions  were 
represented  by  100  members.  Div.  237 
called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10  a.  m., 
with  Sister  Dempson  in  the  chair.  The 
Grand  President^  Sister  Murdock,  was 
escorted  to  the  rostrum  and  ^ven  the 
grand  honors. 

The  meetii^;  adjourned  at  nocHi,  at 
which  time  hmcheon  was  served  by  the 
Sisters  of  Div.  237. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  of  Div.  102,  and 
the  work  of  installation  of  officers  was 
exemplified. 

The  following  day  the  Sisters  met  at 
the  hall  and  were  takoi  for  a  sight- 
seeing trip  over  the  city  and  throuj^  the 
beautiful  Ogden  Canyon.  Returning  to 
the  hall  at  noon,  lunch  was  served  by  the 
Ogden  Sisters,  the  tables  being  beauti- 
fully decorated. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  was  given 
in  honor  of  our  Grand  President,  to  which 
tHK  Brotben  were  invited.  After  a  very 
iMttOBFidjC  Addnies  by  Sister  Murdock 
1l»»9MAif  mB|Eiven  over  to  cards. 

fbBttkltolInn  days  were  fully  enjoyed 
tf  tit,  Mrs.  Geo.  LucAa 


BdOtliof  Inatmctlon 

BUFFALO  SCHOOL 

Notwithstanding   the  rush  which  is 
generally  on  for  a  few  weeks  before  the 
boUday  winti,  tibnre  were  held  some  of 
1000'  fcijftwiUng  events  of  the  year 


for  the  G.  I.  A.  in  the  month  of 

cember. 

The  school  of  instructiwi  held  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  with  Div.  2SZ,  was  one  of 
these  pleasant  divenuona. 

Sister  Watkins,  the  President,  was 
most  happy  in  welcoming  the  Grand 
Officers,  Sisters  Murdock,  CasseD,  Hfller, 
Mains,  Bailey  and  Garrett 

It  is  quite  an  unusual  thing  to  have  as 
many  as  six  Grand  Oifioers  at  any  such 
meetins^  and  the  Buffalo  Sistwa  were 
to  be  cco^atulated.  The  fine  large  hall 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  over  200  mem- 
bers being  present  from  Divisions  located 
in  Canada,  Syracuse,  Erie,  Pa,  Galeton, 
Pa.,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Coming 
—26  Divisions  being  represented.  Div. 
232  did  the  ritual  work  in  its  entirety, 
the  Grand  President  making  all  cot- 
rectitms.  Grand  Officers  were  bitroduced 
by  Presidoit  Watkins  in  a  beautJfol  im- 
pressive manner,  making  each  me  fed 
the  sincere  welcome  accorded  her.  The 
ritual  work  could  not  have  been  much 
better  done,  and  the  musician.  Sister 
Donovan,  deserves  special  mention  for  her 
splendid  taste  in  the  selection  of  marches, 
and  her  akiUful  manna-  of  pl^ring 
the  same.  The  installatim  of  officers  was 
a  real  one,  Sister  Murdock  acting  aa 
installing  officer  and  Sister  Mains  as 
Marshal  Sister  Kimball,  of  Coming, 
N.  Y.,  relieved  the  musician  so  she  could 
be  installed.  With  two  such  women  at 
the  piano,  methinks  any  set  of  officers 
would  be  inspired.  After  the  installation 
Sister  Kimball  was  called  upon  to  give  an 
exhiUtion  of  whistling  which  ahe  did  m 
an  able  numnw,  ahe  being  a  past-master 
in  the  art  of  whistling. 

Grand  Officers  in  tum  made  remarks, 
and  were  listened  to  with  marked  at- 
tention, after  which  a  great  deal  of 
fun  was  created  by  Sister  Watkins,  when 
she  presented  each  with  a  pair  of  kids— 
they  were  white  kids,  and  all  alike^  and 
the  respwises  as  well  as  the  preaentaHni 
caused  much  merriment. 

Supper  was  served  in  the  hall,  and  it 
was  decided  to  have  a  school  annually  in 
Buffalo,  it  being  such  a  central  place, 
affording  many  the  pleasure  of  attending. 
The  day  spent  wiy^lva  2?llaaafm^Mial 
Pre^dent  will  not  soon  be  forgottm 
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NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 

The  annual  New  York  school  of  in- 
struction was  held  on  December  16,  with 
IMv.  215,  Union  Hill,  acting  as  hostess. 

Owing  to  the  recent  storm  throng^nt 
the  E^t  the  attendance  was  much 
smaller  than  is  usual  at  the  New  York 
sdwols.  The  Grand  President  is  always 
present  upon  these  occasions,  and  acts  aa 
the  Instructor.  These  meetings  are 
looked  forward  to  from  one  year  to  the 
next  and  are  occad<«8  of  great  interest 
to  lae  many  Divisions  in  and  around  the 
dtyof  New  York.  At  this  meeting  about 
70  Sisters  were  in  attendance,  and  the 
Grand  Office  was  represented  by  Sisters 
Hurdock,  Cassell  and  Bailey. 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  meet  with 
the  interested  ones  who  had  braved  the 
elements  to  get  to  the  meeting. 

Eleven  Divisions  were  represented.  An 
all'dnr  seedon  was  held,  and  it  was  con- 
ceded  hj  all  that  Div.  216  did  aU  the 
waA  in  a  most  creditable  nuumer.  Sister 
Roe  being  especially  good  at  the  piano. 
A  march  was  taken,  and  Sister  Ly<ma 
won  the  prize,  a  silver  spoon  with  the 
B.  of  L.  E,  building  engraved  on  the 
handle.  Sister  Hurdock  was  presented 
with  8  gold  piece,  and  the  Grand  Officers 
and  others  gave  talks  for  the  good  of  the 
Order.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  meet 
80  many  of  the  good  old  members  of 
the  G.  L  A.,  making  us  think  of  the  days 
of  "Auld  laaxff  Syne,  "when  years  ago 
we  used  to  visit  the  New  York  Divisions 
when  these  same  members  were  yoimg 
and  their  tresses  were  not  streaked  wtih 
^y;  but  the  years  will  come  and  the 
years  will  go,  aind  we  will  hope  to  attend 
many  more  of  the  splendid  schools  held 
in  the  vicinity  of  little  old  New  York. 

PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL 

Following  the  sdiools  held  in  Buffalo 
and  New  York  came  the  one  In  Philadel- 
phia,  held  bv  Div.  253,  Sister  Anna  Buck 
presiding  officer. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  December  18, 
in  a  l>eautiful^  decorated  hall.  The  day 
was  a  very  wet  one  and  the  pavements 
sliimery.  which  kept  many  at  home  who 
would  otherwise  have  attended  the  meet- 
ii^  The  ritual  wOTk  as  presented  by 
Oiv.  253  called  for  very  few  corrections. 
At  this  meeting  Sisters  Hurdock,  Cassell, 
Bailey  and  Wuson  were  present  to  con- 
mttuate  the  Philadelphia  Sisters  for 
tneir  hospitality  and  efforts  made  which 
resulted  in  a  splendid  meeting.  The  new 
memorial  service  was  put  on  in  a  most 
beautiful  manno'.  It  was  the  first  time 
many  of  us  had  seen  it  given,  except  at 
convention  tim^  and  all  present  appre- 
ciated the  effort  Div.  26S  had  nuute  to 
work  it  out  and  fvesent  for  our  benefit 
&aad  Ofltes  and  Sister  Harvescm  were 


entertained  at  a  6  o'clock  dinner  at  the 
home  of  Sister  Buck,  and  the  evening 
was  spent  in  a  social  way.  The  following 
evening  at  tile  celebration  of  the  50th 
anniversarv  of  Div.  71,  B.  of  L.  R,  we 
were  proud  of  the  part  taken  by  Sisters 
of  Div.  253.  They  tnve  a  drill  which  was 
beautiful,  as  led  by  Sister  Buck. 

Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
attend  the  school  of  Div.  263  and  the  fol- 
lowing two  days'  celebration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Div.  71,  B.  of  L.  E.,  surely 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  festivities 
and  uie  refined,  beautiful  manna:  in  which 
every  detail  was  carried  out  will  linger 
long  in  the  hall  of  memory.  • 

A  Gedaiae  Surprise 

At  the  close  of  the  old  year,  members 
of  Div.  65  surprised  the  Grand  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Sister  Cassell,  at  her  home  in  Cleve- 
land, 0.  They  came  in  a  body  for  an 
af  tcraoon  party  and  brought  a  nne  lunch 
with  them.  Taking  possesion  of  the 
dining-room  and  kitcnoi  th^  were  soiMi 
readv  to  serve  the  coffee  and  edibles, 
which  they  proceeded  to  do,  seating 
Brother  and  Sister  Cassell  at  the  head  ox 
the  table. 

Full  justice  was  done  to  the  ^ood  sup- 
per, and  while  the  party  was  still  at  the 
table  Sister  Garrett  arose,  and,  on  behalf 
of  Div.  66.  presented  Sister  Cassell  with 
a  lovely  silk  Pullman  robe,  and  wished 
her  a  happy  New  Year.  The  surprise  of 
their  commg  to  her  home  was  a  complete 
one,  and  the  beautiful  gift  made  it  a 
double  surprise.  After  recovering  some- 
what Sister  Cassell  thanked  the  Sisters 
for  this  token  of  their  love,  and  said 
amcHig  other  things  that  she  appreciated 
more  than  words  could  express  the  kind- 
ness of  these  Sisters  who  had  done  so 
much  to  make  her  feel  at  htnne  in  a  new 
place  after  living  all  her  life  in  another 
city. 

Such  a  kindly  spirit  as  was  shown  in 
this  act  of  Div.  65  at  such  a  busy  time  of 
the  year  helps  to  make  life  brighter,  and 
will  always  be  remembered  as  a  bright 
spot  in  the  life  of  the  recipient 

May  the  New  Year  bring  every  bless- 
ing to  these  Sisters  of  Div.  66  who 
brouf^t  cheer  to  the  heart  of  Sister 
CasselL 


Widows*  Pensions 


The  widows'  pensions  idea  has  spread 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  humani- 
tarian idea  of  recent  years.  It  l>egan  its 
formal  existence  in  Kansas  City  only 
four  years  ago.  Its  next  conquest  was 
niinoiB.  In  California  it  had 
grown  into  existence  hi 
manner.  From 

it  has  DOW  come  eastward  and 
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made  its  way,  after  large  numbers  of 
"expert  investigations, "  into  the  statute 
books  of  New  Yorlc.  It  is  established 
today  in  22  States. 

Inl911Judge  orterfieldof  KansasCity, 
in  charge  oi  the  Juvenile  Court  of  that 
city,  saw  that  certain  women  whose 
husbands  were  dead  or  in  prison  were 
unable  to  perform  tiie  double  duty  of 
earning  a  decent  tiving  for  their  children 
andof  bringing  up  those  children  decently. 
Sometimes  they  would  have  to  surrender 
those  children  to  asylums  and  other  insti- 
tutiona  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  better  to  pay  a  mother  to  care  for 
her  children  than  to  pay  an  asylum. 
And  there  you  are!  He  went  down  to 
the  legislature  and  got  a  law  permitting 
him  to  do  it  —Bverybody'e  Afagtizim. 

A  Bed  oatte  Tracks 

In  some  of  the  uncivilized  parts  of  the 
WOTld  which  are  penetrated  by  common 
carriers,  railroad  tracks  are  said  to  be 
favorite  sleeping  places  for  many  of  the 
natives.  A  bnef  article  in  Popular 
Mechanics  says  that  in  India^  women  and 
children  who  are  employed  m  unloading 
freight  cars  are  not  mfrequently  seen 
sleeping  on  the  traek&  with  their  heads 
resting  on  the  rails.  This  often  makes  it 
necessary  for  some  one  to  w^k  ahead  of 
a  train  and  awaken  the  sleepers  before 
the  train  can  pass.  In  oertam  sections 
of  China  a  similar  condition  exists,  and 
is  responsible  for  a  large  percentage  of 
the  fatalities  caused  by  railroads  there. 
Upnt  first  seeing  8  locomotive,  the 
natives  are  usualur  filled  witli  dread. 
This  fear  almost  invariably  gives  way 
later  to  supreme  confldence.  —Gospel 
Hendd. 


No  Smlliiv  Matter 

Tha  Good  Book  uya  'twu  Adam'a  rib, 

But  I  for  one  b^eve 
That  juat  hii  funny  bone  waa  uaed 

To  manufacture  Eve. 

Becauae  afnce  then  the  race  of  men 
(They  can't  Amf  it'e  true). 

Have  hiitfied  at  every  aincle  thins 
We  WWMD  ear  or  aa. 

They  ridicule  the  clothea  we  wear. 
No  matter  what  their  atyle; 

And  be  it  boopa  or  hoUile  aklrto. 
They  each  prcnralce  a  smile. 

To  aaa  ua  sharpen  pencils 

Just  tickles  them  to  death. 
And  when  we  climb  a  ladder, 

Thagr  laugh  till  out  of  breath. 

Ilier  love  to  pot  as  on  the  cars. 
And  watch  our  awkward  stridea. 

And  when  we  sret  off  backwards 
nur  srln  and  hold  their  aides. 

They  snicker  when  we  drive  a  nail 
Up  somewhere  in  the  house; 

They  chuckle  when  we  sign  a  check. 
Or  frighten  at  a  mouae. 


And  BO  It  goes!  These  men  folks  think 

We're  absolutely  funny. 
There's  just  one  time  they  never  ■nilc^ 

'TIS  wben  we  ask  for  monar. 
 -anaslwie  B.  NorrU. 

MembersUp,  Qnarter  EoJint  Jo.  1. 19K 

Total  membership  Oct  L  1916. .-.   U.9IS 

Total  number  admitt«d  during  fourth 
quarter  ending  Jan.  1,  im.%.   2U 

Total  number  forfeited  daring  fourth 
quarter  by  withdrawals,  trantfant 
suspension  and  death   101 

Total  gain  during  fourth  quarter.   IBS  IBS 

Total  membership  Jan.  1, 1916   26,147 

Mrs.  Eppib  E.  Hbrrill.  Grand  Sec^ 

Notice 


A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
members  of  the  G.  I.  A.  to  attend  a  union 
meeting  of  the  E^astem  circuit,  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  Div,  137,  in  Eagles* 
Hall,  1201  N.  6th  st,  Harrisburg.  P&,  on 
March  SO.  Meeting  called  at  1  p.  m.  sharp. 

Sec.  Eastern  Circuit. 

DivisloD  News 


The  officers  and  members  of  Div.  401, 
Yoakum,  Tex.,  extend  tlwir  bear^ 
greetingB  and  g/otA  wishes  to  all  Sisters 
for  the  coming  year. 

Our  meetings  are  held  the  first  and 
third  Tuesdays  of  each  month.  Visiting 
Sisters  will  be  welcome  at  any  time. 
This  Division  is  doing  good  work,  and 
have  had  a  remarkable  growth  m  the 
few  months  of  its  existence.  Our  mem- 
bers take  an  active  interest  and  give 
freely  of  their  time  and  ability  to  make 
our  every  effort  a  success. 

Therefore  we  send  our  best  wishes  for 
a  happy  New  Year  to  all. 

Lottie  Black. 

Division  99,  Salem.  Mass.,  is  looking 
forward  to  a  prosperous  vear.  At  the 
annual  election  nearly  all  the  officers 
were  reelected  for  their  efficiency.  With 
the  advent  of  the  New  Year  we  oegin  to 
look  around  for  ways  and  means  to  re- 
plenish our  treasury.  Last  year  we  had 
a  supper  and  sale  which  netted  us  a 
]ly  sum.  Our  President,  Sister 
Wallace,  had  charge  of  the  sale  and 
Sister  Lindsay  the  supper. 

They  were  ably  assisted  an  efficient 
committee,  and  nearly  all  Sisters  helped 
financially,  so  we  must  praise  them  alt 

We  are  to  have  a  whist  party  and 
dance  soon  in  order  to  get  means  to  help 
a  worthy  Sister.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  ' 
the  unanimous  vote  when  a  motion  is  put 
to  help  a  needy  Sister.  We  surely  are 
banded  together  for  mutual  protection, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  throttle,  ^A. 
of  the  G.  I.  A.     L)  COSS 
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ANonrBB  link  has  been  added  to  the 
chain  of  pleasant  memories  in  the  history 
of  Div.  431,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Sister  J.  F.  Harriot^  ably  assisted  by 
Sisters  Jay,  of  Fort  Worth,  and  C.  E. 
Hamilton,  was  ihe  charming  hostess,  re- 
ceDtly,  to  a  number  of  Sisters,  Brothers 
and  friends  at  her  home  in  South  Dallas. 
The  games  of  bunco  and  hearts  were  the 
diveruon  of  the  evening.  Conversation 
never  Sagged  throughout  the  salad  and 
iee  courses  served  by  the  hostess.  This 
social  was  tboroui^y  enjoyed,  and  will 
gain  several  new  membwa  for  our  Di- 
vision. Hbhbbr  of  481. 

Just  a  few  lines  from  Div.  800,  Ama- 
rillo,  Tex.  Durmg  the  past  year  our  Di- 
vision entertained  the  Brothers  of  Div. 
299  with  a  supper  every  three  months, 
which  they  appreciated  very  much. 

At  our  nrat  meeting  in  November  we 
prearated  our  President,  Sister  Arthur 
Anderaoi^  with  a  handsome  library  lamp, 
in  appreciation  of  her  faithful  work  as 
Preodent  for  three  years.  She  had  also 
served  us  as  delegate  to  convention. 
After  the  meeting  we  went  to  the  Choco- 
late Shop,  where  a  dainty  luncheon  was 
served. 

On  New  Year's  Day.  at  the  home  of 
Sister  Anderson,  our  Division  received 
the  ladies  of  the  different  railroad  Orders 
in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  the 
Brotibers  of  our  ovni  Division.  In  this 
way  we  feel  that  the  year  was  well  be- 
gan. Division  300. 


0. 1.  A.  Volntaiy  Relief  Assoclatioa 

Cricaoo,  III.,  Feb.  1.  19U. 
To  Dbrimim  Itunranc*  SterttarUa,  V.  R.  A.: 

Too  are  h«ret>7  notlfled  of  Uw  death  at  the  fol- 
kwins  BMntbtt*.  and  for  the  payment  of  theee 
dainu  jroo  will  ooUect  EO  cents  from  each  member 
canyinc  one  o«rtiflcat«,  and  $1.00  frmn  each  one 
canrins  two;  pTOvMins,  however,  that  no  one  be 
aNNBid  on  a  oirtifteata  If  Om  date  of  tame  waa 
tar  tea  Jan.  SI,  UlL 

SERIES  A 
AaansKBNT  No.  Ill 

St.  PauL  Hinn.,  Dec.  7.  1915,  of  acute'dilaUtion  of 
hevt.  foUvwinc  operatiaa.  Sietw  Gnmui  Yonnv.  of 
DiT.lK  asad  S6  yaara.  Oanrkd  en*  eertUlcMe. 
datedHaw.  IM;  pajaUe to  Venton  E.  Yoons;  htia- 


Absbssiunt  No.  112 
Ihnumair,  CaL,  Dec  10, 191fi,  of  etocnach  troaUe, 
aatarAnnalCeaiKler.  <rf  Div.  KB.  aoed  42  yeara. 
GBTladoMwtifieata^  dated  Aw.  IMW.  payaUeto 
John  Ifieandw,  hnabaiid., 

AasaBsmMT  No.  113 

Wvcaater.  Maaa..  Dec.  II,  191£,  of  old  ase.  Slater 
Aanata  Cheney,  of  DIt.  224,  aged  88  yeara.  Car- 
iM  two  ewtffieataa,  datw)  April  1897,  and  April. 
MNl  pajrable  to  Soaan  Smith,  niece. 

AaeaMMENT  No.  114 

Sranetaa,  Wyo..  Dec  14,  1916.  oi  tealcase  of  heart. 
Sietv  Benlah  Cmmti.  o<  Div.  10&  ased  82  yeara. 
Onrlad  two  eartUcatea,  dated  Sapt..ms,  payable  to 
Ikon  OnoB,  hnaband. 


ASSBBBMBNT  No,  116 

Port  JerviB.  N.  Y..  Dec  16. 1916.  of  cerebral  apo- 
plexy. SiBt«r  Alice  Curtis,  of  Div.  66,  agad  47  yeara. 
Carried  two  certiflcates.  dated  HaKh,  ms.  payable 
to  Matthew  Curtia,  husband. 

AaassSMBNT  No.  116 

Cumberland,  Hd.,  Dec.  16.  1916,  of  biteetinal  ne- 
phritia.  Sister  Sallie  Creel,  of  Div.  117,  asod  77 
years.  Carried  one  certifleate.  dated  March,  19001 
payable  to  Hattie  Snyder,  daughter. 

AascssMBNT  Mo.  117 

Carhondale,  Fa,.  Dec.  20,  1916,  of  nephritia,  Stster 
Ora  Peck,  of  Div.  276.  aged  64  yeara.  Carried  two 
certiflcatca.  dated  Dec  1898,pa^bIetoJoaeph^clc 
husband. 

AsaESSiiENT  No.  118 

Clinton,  la..  Dec.  24.  191S.  of  hypostatic  conges- 
tion of  lunga.  Sister  Harry  Betchel.  of  Div.  149. 
aged  67  years.  Carried  two  certiflcatM,  dated  Dee. 
mt.  payable  to  UhUa  a  Goaa.  daughter. 

A8BES8IIBNT  NO.  119 

Rochester.  N.  Y..  Dec  24. 1916,  of  nephritis.  Sis- 
ter Thomas  Rily.  of  Div.  11.  aged  88  yeara.  Carried 
two  certiftcatee.  dated  Aug.  18S6.  and  Doc  1888,  pay- 
able to  Thoa.  Rily.  husband. 

ASBBSfiUilNT  No.  120 

Chicago.  III.,  Dec  80.  1916.  of  heart  disease.  Sister 
Charlotte  Brink,  ot  Div.  49t  aged  61  yeara.  Carried 
one  certiflcate.  dated  July  1904.  payable  to  Horace 
Brink,  husband. 

ASBEaSHENT  No.  121 

Centralia.  111..  Dec.  31.  1916.  of  pneumonia.  Siatar 
Theresa  Pratt,  of  Div.  91.  aged  78  yeara.  Carried 
two  certificates,  dated  April  1892.  and  March  1900. 
payable  to  DeUie  O'Nell,  daughter. 

AngBBMUNT  No.  122 

Cotmhig.  N.  Y..  Jan.  3, 1910,  of  pneumonia.  Sister 
Julia  Young,  of  Div.  23.  aged  62  years.  Carried  one 
certiflcata.  dated  Dec  190%  payable  to  Anna  Pratt, 
Margaret  Falls  and  Agnea  Bute,  daughters. 

AananraMT  No.  US 

Port  Jervia  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8.  IMS.  of  pneumonia. 
Sister  Nettie  Hough,  of  Div.  66.  aged  6S  yeara.  Car- 
ried two  certificates,  payable  to  Lester  Hougli,  hus- 
band, and  John  Harden,  nephew. 

A8SB88HBNT  No.  124 

Hontingtoo.  Ind.,  Jan.  4,  1916.  of  pnenmimia,  SliH 
ter  Lodema  Holmes,  of  Div.  19.  aged  68  years.  Car- 
ried two  certificates,  dated  Feb.  1898,  payable  to 
John  Holmes,  husband. 

A88E8SMf3<T  No.  126 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Jan.  6.  1916,  of  cancer.  Sister 
Elizabeth  Aloyer.  of  Div.  476,  aged  64  years.  Car- 
ried one  certificate  dated  April  1909,  payable  to  Jirim 
J.  Moyer,  husband. 

ASSBSSHENT  No.  126. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  6.  1916.  of  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage. Sister  Elizabeth  Cloee,  of  Div.  177.  aged  68 
yeara.  Carried  one  oertiflcatei  dated  Jan.  190^  pay- 
able to  Samuel  dooa,  husband. 

Members  will  pay  their  Insurance  Secretaries  on 
or  before  Feb.  29,  1916^  or  be  marked  deUnqaent; 
and  in  order  to  reinstate  must  pay  a  fine  of  10 
cents  on  each  certificate  besides  the  delinquency. 
Insurance  Secretaries  must  remit  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  within  10  days  thereafter, 
or  stand  delinquent  until  remittance  is  made. 

Membera  who  paid  Assessments  Nos.  89  and 
90A,  11,089  in  the  first  class,  and  6,767  in  the  second 
class. 

Hrs.  Geo.  Wilson.  Rraa.  V.  R.  Ai 
Mrs.  Jbnnib  E.  Boo«i^iS«$1v^4hiU£Uia}Q  LC 
1687  Sherwin  avenue.  ChJcagObMiL 
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Technical 


Contribaticau  tor  this  dqtudnent  maat  bo 
colvad  bjr  the  Editor  on  or  tnfen  the  12th  of  the 
nxmth  tob«in  tiqw  tat  the  meeaadfiw  Uaue. 


QoestioBs  and  Answers 

BY  T.  F.  LYONS 
Q.  With  reference  to  the  answer  given 
in  laat  month's  issue  of  the  Journal, 
relative  to  wheel  sliding  and  the  cause 
for  same,  would  say  that  it  has  caused 
some  lively  discussion  among  the  boys 
here;  scnne  freeing  with  the  writer, 
while  others  will  not  agree  that  an  engi- 
neer should  be  held  responsible  for  slid- 
ing a  single  pair  of  wheels  in  a  train. 
Now  here  is  another  question  we  do  not 


tigne  on.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  driws  slide  oftener  than  any  other 
wheels  in  the  train,  and  yet,  so  we  are 
told,  the  braking  power  on  these  wheels 
is  not  as  great  as  that  on  the  tank  or  on 
the  cars.  In  trying  to  figure  this  out, 
some  of  us  have  decided  that  this  was 
due  to  the  difference  in  size  of  the 
7)19^  To  make  clear  just  what  is 
mM!|^  iet  ^  Kter  to  the  sketch,  which 
1  am  inclodng.  Let  Fig.  1  reiwesent  a 
M-lneh  wheel  and  Fig.  2  a  60<inch  wheel. 
It  will  bt-  yeen  that  the  brake  shoe  on  the 
30-inL-h  wheel  is  working  on  a  15-inch 
lever,  tryiiifr  to  stop  the  wheel  revolving; 
iriiiU  the  shoe  on  the  60-inch  wheel  has 
m  tghknh  lever,  trying  to  do  the  same 
iS^VfS*-  Mt  us  imi^;ine  a  case  where 
tt»  ifkpiauu^  the  same  on  both  shoes; 
^lj^  !^  tl^j^Cl|^I^^  power  of  the  shoe  on 
ttte  tt^todh  ^ffttel,  acting  through  a  80- 
inch  l^ver,  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
shoe  on  the  :jf)-inch  wheel  acting  through 
a  15-inch  levor?  And  if  it  is,  will  not  the 
larger  wheel  be  the  first  to  slide? 

R.  N.  B. 


A.  Your  solution  of  the  problem  is  in- 
deed quite  feasible;  however,  there  is 
another  way  of  looking  at  this.  Admit- 
ting for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the 
brake  shoe  acting  on  the  larger  wheel 
has  a  grea1;pr  tendency  to  prevent  the 
wheel  revolving  than  has  the  shoe  on  the 
smaller  wheel,  even  though  the  pressure 
be  the  same  on  both  shoes,  yet  to  secure 
a  satisfactory  answer  it  will  be  neces- 
sary ftnr  us  to  complete  our  lever,  and  in 
doing  this  we  have  added  the  line  AB. 


Vt9.2 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  tiiat  a  lever 
has  three  points:  the  power  point,  the 
fulcrum,  and  the  weight,  and  by  referring 
to  the  cut  we  find  that  ABC  is  our 
complete  lever.  Let  us  consider  A  the 
power  plant,  B  the  fulcrum,  and  C  the 
load  or  weight  Now  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  power  arm  AB  in  each  wheel  is 
the  same  length  as  the  weight  arm  BC; 
in  other  words,  we  have  a  erne  to  tme 
leva:  in  both  cases;  which  means  that 
tiie  friction  of  the  shoe  acting  <»i  the 
larger  wheel  will  be  as  easily  overcome 
by  the  power  as  the  friction  of  the  shoe 
on  the  smaller  wheel;  or,  putting  this 
another  way,  the  friction  of  the  shoe 
acting  on  the  larger  wheel  will  have  no 
greater  power  to  cause  the  wheel  to 
slide  than  has  the  shoe  on  the  smaller 
wheel  The  amount  of  brake  power 
which  can  be  applied  to  a  wheel,  witiioat 
causing  it  to  slide,  depends  on  two 
things:  namely,  the  frictional  force  be- 
tween the  wheels  and  the  rails;  and  the 
frictional  force  ^j^^v^^^^Mft^ 
the  wheels.   As  an  exam^de  of  t^^  let 
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08  imagine  rails  made  of  ice;  when  the 
brake  is  applied  how  quickly  the  wheels 
wiU  slide;  ^i^n,  let  us  Im^^  the  dry, 
dean,  steel  rails  and  the  brake  shoes 
made  of  ice;  in  what  distance  would  the 
stop  be  nuule?  It  is  assumed  that  in 
either  case  we  would  not  want  to  meet 
a  "short  flag."  Prom  this  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  size  of  the  wheel  does  not 
enter  into  the  wheel-sliding  problem. 
The  frictional  force  or  "adheuon"  be- 
tveoi  the  wheel  and  the  rail,  which  is 
the  force  acting  to  keep  the  wheel  turn- 
ing, depends  upon  the  weight  carried  by 
the  wheel  and  the  coefficient  of  friction— 
the  holding  power— between  the  wheel 
and  the  rail  The  frictional  force  be- 
tweea  the  brake  shoe  and  the  wheel  de- 
pends upcm  the  pteasare  on  the  shoe,  and 
on  the  coefficient  of  ftiction  between  the 
dioe  and  the  wheel  The  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion between  the  wheel  and  the  rail  will 
vary  more  or  less,  due  to  the  condition  of 
the  rail,  and  in  some  instances  vary  wide- 
ly, as  in  case  of  a  frost-covered  rail 
^e  coefficient  of  friction  between  the 
brake  shoe  and  the  wheel  also  varies,  de- 
pending, as  it  does,  on  the  nature  of  the 
metals  in  the  shoe  and  wheel,  the  speed 
of  the  train,  time  requhred  to  make  the 
stop^  and  the  pressure  on  the  shoe.  From 
this  it  may  be  seen  that  in  the  designing 
of  a  brake  that  will  develop  what  might 
be  termed  the  proper  brake  power,  many 
things  have  to  be  cmisidered,  and  witii 
the  many  variations  as  to  the  value  of 
each  part  in  the  brake  apparatus  it  points 
out  how  necessary  it  ia  for  the  engineer, 
who  must  act  as  an  equalizer  of  these 
values,  to  exercise  most  careful  judg- 
ment Your  statement  that  the  driving 
wheels  slide  more  often  than  do  other 
wheels  in  the  train  may  not  necessarily 
betm^  aswha:«  the  other  wheels  slide 
we  may  know  nothing  of  itontheenpne. 
However,  when  the  driving  wheels  slide 
we  know  of  it  at  once,  or  at  least  when 
they  again  begin  to  turn.  And  the  fact  that 
they  slid  is  sometimes  impressed  upon 
oar  memory  by  a  liberal  dose  of  what 
they  call  "discipline."  And  this  is,  no 
doubt,  what  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
driving  wheels  slide  more  oftm  than  do 
other  wheels  in  the  train. 
Q.  Will  you  pleaae  explam  the  follow- 


ing air  brake  puzzle:  The  engine  I  am 
running  is  equipped  vriththethe  E-Tt^rpe 
at  brake,  and  here  the  other  day^  whm 
spotting  her  on  the  table,  I  used  the  auto- 
matic brake  valve,  making  an  emergency 
application,  and  then  returning  the  handle 
to  lap  position.  After  standing  some 
litUe  time  I  noticed  the  train  line  hand  on 
the  air  gauge  commenced  to  go  up  and 
the  brake  ilnally  released  down  to  a  pres- 
sure of  about  10  or  16  pounds.  Now,  of 
course,  tiiis  meant  leakage  of  main  res- 
ervoir air  into  the  brake  pipe,  but  just 
how  it  got  in  there  was  the  puzzle.  I 
tested  the  rotary  valve  and  body  gas- 
kets in  the  brake  valve  and  foimd  them 
O.K. ;  then  thinking  this  leakage  mij^t  be 
coming  through  the  dead  engine  device^ 
1  disconnected  the  pipe  where  it  ccauects 
to  the  train  line  and  found  it  free  from 
leakage.  Next,  I  charged  up  the  brake 
and  made  a  service  application,  and  found 
to  my  surprise  that  the  brake  remained 
applied,  and  the  brake-pipe  pressure  re- 
mained stationary.  Now,  the  puzzle  is, 
where  did  the  air  come  from  that  in- 
creased the  brake-pipe  pressure  when  an 
emergency  appHcation  was  made;  how 
did  it  get  into  the  trwa  line;  why  did  the 
brake  release  down  to  15  pounds;  why  did 
it  not  release  fully  after  it  once  started; 
why  did  it  release  at  all?       R.  C.  M. 

A.  Judging  from  your  questions,  it  is 
evidait  that  the  distributing  valve  on 
your  eng^e  is  equipped  with  a  quick- 
action  cap.  And  the  answer  to  your 
puzzle  is,  the  non-return  check  valve 
failed  to  seat  properly  following  the  emer- 
gency  applicatitm  of  the  brake.  To  make 
this  clear  let  us  say  a  word  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  distributing  valve  in  an  emer- 
gency application.  First  of  all,  when  a 
suddw  reduction  of  brake-pipe  pressure 
is  made,  the  equalizing  piston  in  the  dis- 
tributing valve  will  be  moved  to  its  ex- 
treme travel,  movii^  the  em^gency 
valve,  opening  the  emergency  pwt;  al- 
lowing brake-pipe  air  to  flow  down  on  top 
of  the  non-return  check  valve,  unseating 
this  valve,  and  on  to  the  brake  cylinders. 
Now,  when  the  brake-pipe  pressure  be- 
comes slightly  less  than  tiiat  in  the  brake 
cylinders  the  check  valve isappposed^ 
seat,  thereby  prev^1iegb^mc3@o@i^M 
brake  cylinders  flowing  back  intonhe 
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brake  pipe.  But  in  the  case  you  men- 
tioDf  it  is  evident  that  the  check  valve 
did  not  seat  and  prevent  this  back  flow  of 
air;  therefore,  air  from  the  brake  cylin- 
den,  which,  by  the  way,  is  main  reser- 
voir air»  recharged  the  brake  pipe.  The 
next  part  of  your  question  is.  Why  did 
the  brake  partially  release?  This 
be  explained  as  follows:  Air  from  the 
brake  cylinders  recharged  the  brake 
pipe  to  a  pressure  above  that  in  the 
pressure  chamber,  causing  the  equal- 
izing piston  and  its  slide  valve  to 
move  to  release  position,  in  which 
position  the  ^{dication  chamber— which 
is  cut  off  in  emergency  position— is 
again  connected  to  tiie  application  cylin- 
der, allowing  tiie  ah:  in  this  cylinder  to 
expand  into  the  application  chamber. 
This  causes  a  drop  of  application  cylinder 
pressure,  and  a  corresponding  drop  of 
brake-cylinder  pressure.  Here  a  ques- 
tion might  be  raised—  how  can  the  brake- 
cylinder  air  recharge  the  brake  pipe  to 
a  i^essure  above  that  in  the  pressure 
chamber?—  as  in  an  emergency  application 
the  pressure  chamber,  application  cylin- 
der and  brake-cylinder  pressures  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same.  The  probable 
solution  of  this  is  that  due  to  high  fric- 
tion in  the  application  piston  and  its 
valves  and  possibly  a  defective  applica- 
ti<m  piston  graduating  spring,  the  brake- 
cylinder  iH»ssure  was  built  up  a  few 
pounds  higgler  than  that  in  the  ai^lica- 
tion  cylinder  before  the  application  valve 
was  moved  to  lap  position,  thus  permit- 
ting the  brake  pipe  to  be  recharged  to  a 
pressure  above  that  in  the  pressure 
chamber.  The  reason  that  the  brake  did 
not  release  fuQy  is,  the  distributing  valve 
release  pipe  was  blanked  by  the  auto- 
matic rotuy  valve  being  in  lap  position. 

Q.  Why  are  two  upper  and  two  lower 
receiving  valves  used  in  the  Westing- 
house  cross-compound  pump,  while  in  the 
dj-inch  and  11-inch  but  one  upper  and  one 
lower  valve  is  used?  C.  R.  A. 

A.  When  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company  first  put  out  the  cross -com- 
pound pump  they  used  but  <me  iqiper  and 
one  lower  receiving  valve,  and  these 
valves  were  of  such  a  size  as  to  accom- 
modate the  air  coming  from  the  atmos- 
phere to  the  low-pressure  air  cylinder. 


However,  it  was  quite  frequently  found 
that  these  valves  would  break,  no  doubt 
due  to  their  being  so  large,  and  to  get 
away  from  this  trouble  they  resorted  to 
the  smaller  valves.  Then  to  get  the 
proper  opening  for  the  air  to  enter  tiie 
cylinder  freely,  two  upper  and  two  lower 
raives  were  used.  The  intermediate  dis- 
charge valves  were  changed  for  the  same 
reason;  that  is,  two  upper  and  two  lower 
valves  are  now  used. 

Q.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  what  is 
the  capacity  of  the  main  reservoir  in 
general  use?  C.  R.  A. 

A.  Main  reservoir  may  vary  in  size  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  service  in  whidi 
the  engine  is  employed,  and  on  a  number 
of  roads,  it  is  the  size,  and  number  of 
pumps  that  determine  the  size  of  the 
reservoir,  regardless  of  the  class  of  serv- 
ice. The  following  will  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  size  of  reservoirs  used  with  the 
different  size  pumps: 

Main  RcMrvoir  Capadtr 
Kind  of  Pump.  in  cubic  inchaa. 

One  9i-in.  60,000 

Two  9i-ia  66,000 

One  11-in.  60,000 

TwoU-ln.  70,000 

One  cross-compound  70,000 

Q.  My  engine  is  equipped  with  a  sight 
feed  lubricator  to  the  air  end  of  the  pump 
and  I  find  it  a  very  convenient  means  for 
oiling  this  cylinder.  Now,  here  lately 
the  oil  seems  to  blow  back  into  the  ^gfat 
feed  chamber,  and  the  glasses  have  be- 
come so  discolored  that  one  has  to  guoa 
the  amount  of  oil  going  to  the  pump;  now 
where  is  the  trouble  and  what  is  the 
remedy?  C.  A.  B. 

A>  In  the  fitting,  where  the  oil  pipe 
connects  to  the  pump,  you  will  find  a  ball 
check,  seating  upward,  which  is  siqipoBed 
to.prevent  air  entering  the  oil  pipe;  and 
where  the  check  does  not  seat  properly, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  oil  to  be  car- 
ried back  into  the  sight  feed  chamber, 
tiius  discoloring  the  glasses.  The  rem- 
edy, of  course,  is  to  put  the  ball  check  in 
proper  working  condition.  Where  lubri- 
cator glasses  become  "pitted"  or  roufl^ 
it  is  difficult  to  see  through  tiiem,  and  the 
remedy  for  this  is  to  have  the  glaaaes 
smoo^ed  up  or  replaced  wiifi*  new  ^c^ms. 

Q.  Our  instrucd^' W^eS^^S^ 
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or  eight  drop^  of  oil  to  the  pump  each 
time  it  is  oiled;  but  when  the  feed  valve 
is  opened  the  oil  will  run  in  a  stream  and 
it  is  bard  to  tell  just  how  much  oil  the 
pomp  receives.  Now,  is  there  a  remedy 
f(fftbiBtroable,if  BO,  whatisit?  C.A.B. 

A.  nUs  trouble  may  be  overcome  in  the 
fidlowing  manner:  Desirii^  to  lubricate 
the  pump,  open  the  emergency  valve  about 
one- half  turn  and  then  close  it,  when  the 
mgfat  feed  valve  may  be  opened,  allowing 
the  deeired  amount  of  oil  to  go  to  the 
pomp.  Where  the  emergency  valve  is 
left  tupeaci  while  tlw  si^t  feed  valve  is 
bdng  operated,  there  is  a  tendmcy  tor 
the  on  to  run  in  a  stream,  dne  to  the  h^ 
pressure  coming  from  tiie  lubricator;  but 
\iy  opming  and  then  closing  the  emer- 
gracy  valve  before  operating  the  regulat- 
ing valve,  the  pressure  found  in  the  pipe 
betwem  the  two  valves  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  cause  the  oil  to  move  in  a 
stream. 

Q.  In  looking  over  some  of  the  back 
nmnbera  of  the  JouRHAU  I  noticed  an 
article  «i  the  Westingbonse  cross-com- 
pound  pomp,  and  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  low-pressure  steam  piston  has 
DO  connection  whatever  with  the  valve 
gear  of  the  pump;  now  why  is  this? 
While  thb  may  be  one  of  the  foolish 
qoestiais  sometimes  asked,  yet  when  we 
think  of  our  compound  engines,  we  find 
that  the  motitm  created  1^  each  steam 
[NBtai  has  its  influence  aa  the  valve  gear 
that  distributes  steam  for  each  cylinder; 
therefore  this  question  on  the  pump. 

Compound. 
A.  Your  question  is  buleed  peculiar, 
and  it  is  evident  that  you  have  twd  little 
ot  no  experioice  in  operating  this  ^pe  of 
pomp.  However,  it  is  quite  gratifying 
to  learn  that  the  members  of  our  organ- 
ization are  not  accepting  things  simply 
because  they  appear  in  print,  but  are  try- 
ing to  reascm  for  themselves.  In  the 
coDstroction  of  all  mechanical  devices  it 
is  the  aim  to  create  them  of  as  few  parts 
as  possibly  and  at  the  same  time  to  oper- 
ate in  the  meet  simide  manner.  In  this 
device,  the  miBS-oompound  pumf^  the 
valve  gear,  or  rather  the  valve  itself,  is 
80  constructed  that  the  motion  derived 
from  the  high  pressure  steam  piston  is 
an  that  is  necessary  for  tiie  proper  dis- 


tribution of  the  steam  to  both  cylinderB. 
This,  therefore,  makes  itimnecessaiy  for 
the  low  pressure  steam  piston  to  be  any 
way  connected  to  the  valve  gear,  thus 
showing  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  de- 

Q.  Will  you  pleaae  answer  trough  the 
cc^umns  of  our  Journai.  the  following 

question  on  the  E-T  locomotive  brake? 
I  am  running  an  engine  in  switching  serv- 
ice and  have  had  the  following  trouble 
with  the  brake  when  releasing:  When  a 
heavy  application  is  made  and  the  handle 
returned  to  running  position  the  brake 
will  release  at  once,  but  if  a  light  wp^i- 
cation  is  made  it  will  not  release  and  the 
fmly  way  you  can  get  it  to  release  Is  by 
making  a  heavy  application.  I  have  had 
the  independent  brake  valve  changed  but 
this  did.no  good;  and  as  you  possibly 
know,  I  use  the  straight  air  altogether  in 
my  work,  and  to  have  it  act  in  this  man- 
ner causes  considerable  delay.  Now, 
where  is  the  trouble  and  what  may  be  done 
to  overcome  It?  H.  H.  L. 

A.  The  brake  failing  to  release  is  due 
to  high  friction  in  the  application  piston 
and  its  valves  in  the  distributing  valve. 
To  make  clear  just  what  is  meant,  let 
us  say  that  in  the  release  of  the  brake 
it  is  first  neccessary  to  drop  the  pressure 
oa  the  ^plication  cylinder  aide  of  the 
application  piston,  when  the  iwessure 
rai  the  brake  cylinder  side  of  the  piston 
will  force  it  to  release  position,  releas- 
ing the  brake.  Now  where  the  brake 
cylinder  pressure  is  not  high,  as  in  a 
lij^t  application,  and  the  application 
piston  and  its  valves  hard  to  move,  due 
to  dirty  condition,  the  pressure  on  the 
htake  cylinder  side  of  the  piston  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  move  the  parts  to 
release  poaition;  consequently  the  brakes 
win  not  release.  The  remedy,  of  course, 
is  to  have  the  application  parts  of  the 
distributing  valve  cleaned  and  lubricated. 

Q.  Here  is  a  question  for  the  Journal. 
which  I  believe  will  interest  every  man 
running  a  passenger  engine.  I  had  an 
engine  the  other  day,  and  what  coupled 
to  a  train  of  eight  cars,  just  as  soon  as 
the  automatic  brake  valve  handle  was 
moved  to  lap  position,  air  would  com- 
mence to  blow  at  the  brake-pipe  exhaust 
port,  which  I  tiio^I^l^^i^^a^^y^i^^ 
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leakage  from  the  equalizing  reservoir 
or  its  OMUiectkxks.  But  in  this  I  was 
mistake),  as  no  leak  could  be  found. 
Another  peculiar  thing  about  this  is, 
with  the  engine  alone,  there  would  be 
no  blow  at  the  brake-pipe  exhaust  port 
when  the  handle  was  moved  to  lap  posi- 
tion. Now  I  am  going  to  leave  this  to 
Bro.  Ly<ms  to  figure  out  if  he  can,  as  it 
certubly  has  got  me  guessing. 

A.  For  au*  to  blow  at  the  brake-pipe 
exhaust  port  it  is  necessary  for  the 
equalizing  piston  to  rise  and  unseat  the 
exhaust  valve;  and  for  ^e  piston  to  rise 
it  is  necessary  that  the  pressure  above 
it  be  reduced;  so  now  all  that  is  left  for 
us  to  do  is  to  find  out  how  this  pressure 
was  reduced.  As  the  volume  of  the 
equalling  resemnr  is  small,  its  la^ssure 
may  be  reduced  quite  rapidly,  even 
though  the  leakt^  from  it  be  light; 
therefore  careful  inspection  will  have  to 
be  made.  In  trying  to  locate  the  leak, 
a  burning  torch,  or  what  is  still  better, 
painting  the  parts  with  soapy  water,  will 
be  of  great  assistance,  and  don't  fwget 
that  this  leakage  may  be  in  the  little 
copper  pipe  leading  to  the  gage,  or  may 
be  in  the  pressure  tube  of  the  gage  it- 
self. It  is  also  possible  for  chamber  "D" 
air  to  leak  to  the  atmosphere  through 
the  body  gasket  of  the  tnrake  valve. 
Now  the  reason  for  this  trouble  not  oc- 
curring with  the  oigine  alone  is  that 
brake-pipe  leakage  found  on  liw  engine 
dropped  the  pressure  under  the  equaliz- 
ing i^ton^  due  to  the  small  volume  of 
the  brake-pipe,  as  fast  or  faster  than 
the  leak  dropped  the  pressure  in  cham- 
ber "D";  consequenUy  the  equalizing 
piston  did  not  rise  to  unseat  the  exhaust 
valve,  therefore  there  was  no  blow  at 
the  brake-pipe  exhaust  port  When 
coupled  to  the  train,  the  brake-pipe 
v<dume  being  so  much  greater,  its  pres- 
sure was  not  reduced,  on  account  of  leak- 
^e,  as  fast  as  chamber  "D"  pressure 
was  reduced,  therefore  the  equalizing  pis- 
ton was  forced  upward,  unseating  the 
brake-pipe  exhaust  valve,  allowing  brake- 
pipe  air  to  escape. 

Q.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  what 
will  cause  the  straight  air  to  stick,  that 
is,  fail  to  release  whoi  tiie  handle  of  the 
stnd^t  air  brake  valve  is  placed  in 


release  positiodT  Now  the  only  way  yoa 
can  get  it  to  release  is  to  make  an  auto- 
matic applicatitm  and  Hien  go  to  release 
and  back  to  running  position.  The  en- 
gine is  equipped  with  the  L-T  lurake  and 
I  have  always  been  told  that  the  automat- 
ic and  strai^t  air  were  entirely  separate 
tnm  one  another,  and  if  they  are,  why  is 
it  necessary  to  use  the  automatic  brake 
valve  to  secure  the  release  of  a  strai^t 
air  application?  A.  R  T. 

A.  Your  understanding  of  the  operation 
of  the  L-T  equipment  is  correct,  that  ia, 
in  so  far  as  the  operation  of  the  strai^t 
air  brake  valve  and  control  valve  are  con- 
cerned; meaning  by  this  that  tile  cratiol 
valve  takes  no  part  in  the  application  or 
release  of  the  straight  air  brak&  The 
only  c<ninecti(Hi  between  the  automatic 
and  strai^t  air  features  is  that  both  use 
the  same  brake  cylinder  pipe  from  the 
double  throw  check  valve  to  the  brake 
cylinders;  and  it  is  in  the  cbeck  valve  we 
may  find  part  of  our  trouble.  That  tliis 
may  be  made  clear  let  ua  at^  a  word  od 
tiie  operation  of  the  brake:  When  an  au- 
tomatic application  is  made,  the  ocm- 
teo\  valve  moving  to  ■  applicatim  por- 
tion admits  air  to  the  brake  cylinder  pipe 
and  brake  cylinders,  forcing  the  doable 
throw  check  valve  to  closed  position  on  the 
straight  air  side,  thus  preventing  this  air 
going  to  the  atmosphere  throu^  the 
straight  air  brake  vslve,  which  is  now  in 
release  position.  If,  however,  the  straight 
air  brake  valve  were  placed  in  lap  positicn, 
during  an  automatic  application,  any  air 
leaking  past  the  double  check  valve  can- 
not escape,  and  will  build  up  a  pressure  on 
the  straight  air  side  of  the  double  check 
valve;  then  when  an  automatic  release  is 
made,  and  as  soon  as  the  pressure  on  the 
automatic  side  of  the  double  throw  check 
valve  becomes  slightjy  less  than  that  bot- 
tled up  <»  the  straight  air  side,  the  check 
valve  will  be  forced  over,  dosing  tiw  open- 
ing on  the  automatic  side,  holding  the  brake 
applied,  even  though  the  control  valve  has 
moved  to  release  position;  and  to  release 
the  brake  now,  the  handle  of  the  straight 
air  brake  valve  must  be  placed  in  release 
position.  This  example  points  out  to  us 
how  the  stnught  air  lH*8ke  valve  must  be 
used  to  complete  a  release  of  an  autonutic 
application  on  aca^t^of 
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double  cheek  valve,  and  wccmd,  by  the 
mistake  being  made  of  leaving  the  straight 
air  brake  valve  in  lap  position.  If  the 
strai^t  air  brake  valve  be  carried  in  run- 
ning position,  any  air  leaking  past  the 
doable  check  valve  during  an  automatic 
qqiliealMKi  will  be  free  to  eaeape  to  the 
atmoBidiere  througbtthe  exhanat  prat  of 
the  bndce  vidve^  thus  prmeniaag  thia 
trouble.  Let  us  next  emiaider  the  cause 
for  a  straight  air  application  failing  to  re- 
lease after  the  stxug^t  air  brake  valve  has 


made,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  on  the 

straight  air  side  of  the  double  check  be- 
comes stightly  less  than  that  trapped  on 
the  automatic  side,  the  check  will  he  forced 
over,  closing  the  opening  on  the  straightair 
side,  holdingthe  brake  applied,  evoi  tfaou|^ 
the  straight  air  valve  be  in  release  poution; 
and  to  release  the  brake  now,  the  control 
valve  must  be  moved  to  release  position, 
which  may  be  done  by  moving  the  auto- 
matic brake-valve  handle  to  release  posi- 
tion and  immediately  return  it  to  running 


Vis- 1  VmA  Ttat.  VaUt  In  hnkm-tipm  ^iwniM  throagboot  a  tralii  of  100  can,  4000  foat  lona;  bnln  pipa 
alone;  Inka  nln  handla  In  tumKwmer  pottUon 


been  returned  to  release  position.  When 
the  strai^t  air  brake  valve  ia  moved  to 
apidicatioo  position  air  enters  the  brake 
qrlinder  {npe  and  brake  cylindwa^  forcing 
the  doable  throw  check  valve  to  closed 
position  on  the  automatic  side,  thus  pre- 
venting this  air  escaping  at  the  control 
valve  exhaust  port,  the  control  valve  now 
being  in  release  positiraL  However,  if  the 
omtrol  valve  has  moved  from  release 
poeitkm,  any  air  leaking  past  the  double 
check  valve  will  be  trapped  between  the 
double  dieck  valve  and  tin  exhaust  valve 
of  llie  oontrol  valve,  thus  creating  a  pres- 
sure on  the  automatic  side  of  the  double 
diedc;  ibea  when  a  straight  air  release  is 


position  or  by  making  an  automatic  appli- 
cation and  thai  releasing.  The  question 
might  now  be  asked.  What  will  cause  the 
triple  irfaton  and  its  slide  valve  in  the  con- 
trol valve  to  move  fxam  release  positiffli 
when  the  automatic  brake  is  not  being 
used?  This  is  caused  by  the  variation  of 
brake-pipe  pressure,  due  to  a  non-sensi- 
tive feed  v^ve  or  an  overcharged  brake 
pipe.  Therefore,  the  remedy  for  your 
trouble  is  to  put  the  feed  valve  in  proper 
working  order,  and  be  careful  not  to 
ovOTcharge  the  brake  pipe  when  uring 
tiie  automatic  brake. 


Q.  My  understanding  of  the  operation 
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vents  brake-pipe  air  to  the  atmosphere  in 
an  emergency  application  of  the  brake. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  know  the  object  of 
this;  that  is,  what  is  gained?  With  the 
Westinghouse  triple  valve,  brake-pipe  air 
is  vented  to  the  brake  cylin4er8»  giving 
a  higher  toake  cylinder  pressure,  which 
is  a  thins;  to  be  desired;  but  I  do  not 
just  understand  why  the  New  York  triple 
valve  vents  lur  to  the  atmosphere. 

L.  R.  S. 

A.  The  toie  object  of  venting  brake- 
pipe  ur  in  an  emergency  application  is 
not  so  much  to  secure  a  hi|^  torake-cylin- 
der  pressure  as  it  is  to  secure  a  quick 
drop  of  brake-pipe  pressure  throu^iout 
the  train;  therein  securing  a  quick  and 
tmiform  application  of  all  brakes,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  New  York  triple 
valves  vent  brake-pipe  air  to  the  atmoa- 
[^ere.  Let  us  imagine  a  train  of  100 
cars,  and  all  cars  equipped  with  plain 
triple  valves  (plain  trif^  valves  do  not 
vent  brake-pipe  air) ;  if  the  brake-valve 
handle  were  moved  to  emergen^  position 
and  left  there,  the  brake  on  the  first  car 
would  have  applied  in  full  before  the 
brake  on  car  100  even  started  to  apply; 
and  with  the  brake  pipe  free  from  leakage, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  number  of  the 
brakes  on  cars  near  the  rear  of  the  tr«n 
would  not  apply  (m  account  of  slow  drop 
in  pressure.  The  aocompanyii^;  cut, 
which  is  taken  from  one  of  tiie  Westing- 
house  instruction  pamphlets,  illustrates 
in  a  most  striking  manner  the  importance 
of  this  local  venting  of  brake-pipe  air.  In 
the  example  shown,  a  100-car  trun  is  used, 
all  triple  valves.being  cut  out,  which  is 
the  same  as  if  all  cars  were  equipped 
with  plun  txip]6  valves,  as  far  as  venting 
of  Innke^ipe  air  is  concerned.  Quoting 
In  part,  the  explanation  accompanying 
tliis  churt:  "Indicators  on  the  1st,  16th, 
30th,  Both,  76th  and  100th  cars  showed 
that  after  the  brake- valve  handle  had  been 
in  emergency  position  for  five  seconds, 
althouf^  the  brake-pipe  pressure  on  the 
first  car  had  fallen  to  39  pounds,  no  evi- 
dence of  fall  yet  appeared  on  the  fortieth 
car  or  any  back  of  that  car.  In  fact,  it 
took  about  16  seotmds  to  drop  tlie  pres- 
sure one  pound  on  the  100th  car;  at  which 
time  the  brake-pipe  pressure  had  fallen  43 
pounds  on  the  firat car;  aft$r  which  time  it 


is  interesting  to  note' that  the  rate  of .  re- 
<£iction  was  nearly  uniform  on  all  cars  in 
the  train,  thus  keeping  the  difference  in 
pressure  on  the  head  and  rear  of  the 
train  about  the  same,  viz.,  42  pounds  to 
43  pounds.  The  results  of  fully  applying 
the  brake  at  the  head  end  of  the  train  be* 
fore  any  have  started  to  apply  beymd  the 
40th  car,  If  permitted  to  exist  in  actual 
practice  upon  a  train,  are  too  obvious  to 
require  comment" 

Q.  I  am  running  an  engine  in  passen- 
ger service  equipped  with  the  GS  equip- 
ment, and  the  triple  valve  on  the  tank  is 
a  Westin^ouse  quick-action  valve.  Here 
the  other  day  while  testing  the  brake  I 
found  that  in  making  a  service  ^>plica- 
tion  the  brake  would  remain  ai^ted,  but 
if  an  emergency  application  was  made  it 
would  leak  off.  Now  the  triple  valve  Is 
attached  to  a  bracket  instead  of  to  the 
brake  cylinder,  as  on  some  of  our  engines, 
and  I  have  wondered  if  this  bracket  is  in 
any  way  responsible  for  tills  action.  I  have 
examined  all  pipe  connectuHis  tot  leaks, 
liut  cannot  find  any.  Now,  what  causes 
the  tnrake  to  leak  off,  and  how  does  the  air 
get  out  of  the  cylinder?         R.  G.  M. 

A.  In  trying  to  find  an  answer  to  your 
question  let  us  first  consider  the  possible 
ways  for  air  to  leave  the  brake  cylinder 
when  the  brake  is  being  held  applied. 
Fhrst,  itmay  leak  past  ti»  Inrake  {nstoo 
packing  leather  and  escape  to  the  atmos- 
phere through  the  non-pressure  bead, 
and  may  be  detected  by  holding  the  band 
around  the  piston  rod  when  the  brake  is 
applied;  second,  it  may  escape  past  the 
slide  valve  and  out  the  triple  exhaust 
port;  third,  the  pressure  head  gasket 
may  be  leaking;  fourth,  the  triple  valve 
gasket  on  the  bivdtet  mi^  be  defective, 
or  the  i^pe  between  the  bracket  and  the 
brake  cylinder  may  be  at  fault;  fifth, 
leakage  past  the  check  valve  case  gasket 
may  also  cause  this  trouble.  However, 
any  of  these  defects  will  cause  the  brake 
to  leak  off  following  a  service  application 
as  well  as  an  emergency  application, 
which  means  we  will  have  to  look  farther 
for  our  trouble.  Now  the  duty  of  the 
brake  pipe  check  valve  in  tiie  triple  valve 
is  to  prevent  the  brake  cylinder  air 
flowing  back  into  the  brake  pipe  when- 
ever the  brake  piepy|>r^^\s,(sgfeui 
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tLat  in  the  brake  cylinder,  as  in  an 
emergency  application  or  an  overreduc- 
tioD  in  service.  To  test  this  valve  for 
leakage,  with  the  engine  alone  and  the 
brake  fully  charged,  place  the  brake 
valve  handle  in  emergency  poeition  and 
leave  it  there,  then  place  the  hand  over 
the  large  exlwust  port  at  the  back  of  the 
brake  valve,  and  if  air  continues  to 
escape  at  this  port  after  the  black  hand 
has  dropped  to  the  pin  and  the  brake 
leaks  off,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
check  valve  is  leaking. 

Q.  I  am  running  an  engine  in  passenger 
service  that  is  equipped  with  the  E-T 
^rpe  of  brake,  and  here  the  other  day 
we  had  trouble  with  the  brakes  on  the 
train  going;  into  emergent^  when  a  ser- 
vice redaction  was  made.  We  made 
several  testa,  trying  to  find  the  defective 
triple  valve,  but  could  not  locate  it.  And 
DOW  comes  the  strange  part  of  it: 
the  man  on  the  next  diviaimi,  who  took 
this  train  from  me^  had  no  trouble  what- 
evw,  as  the  train  handled  fine  all  the 
way  over  the  second  division.  Now  this 
has  set  me  to  thinking,  and  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  trouble  was  due  to  some  defect 
of  the  brake  on  my  engine.  We  have 
oigiiies  in  passenger  'service  on  our  road 
that  have  a  quick-acting  triple  valve  on 
the  tank,  and  I  know  that  where  this 
triide  is  defective  it  will  cause  the  entire 
train  to  'go  into  emergency.  But  with 
the  No.  6  E-T  equipment,  I  have  always 
thooght  that  any  defect  of  the  distribut- 
ing valve  would  not]  cause  trouble  of  this 
kind  on  the  train.  Please  say  if  I  am 
ri^t  in  this  matter,  and  if  not,  wHl  you 
kindly  explain  just  how  a  defective  dis- 
tributing valve  wOl  cause  this  trouble? 

C.  C.  S. 

A.  For  the  brakes  to  apply  in  quick 
action  throughout  the  train,  it  is  neces- 
sary tiuit  a  sudden  reduction  of  brake- 
pipe  pressure  be  made;  and  it  matters 
not  bow  or  where  this  reducticm  is  made; 
whether  nwde  at  the  brake  valve  by 
moving  the  handle  to  emergoicy  position, 
hoae  bnrstinit  train  partii^  omductor's 
valve  open,  <x  some  one  of*  the  quick 
ftctiai  valves  in  the  brake  device  opening 
and  venting  brake  pipe  air.  It  is  no 
doubt  understood  that  either  the  West- 
fa^MHiBe  or  New  York  type  of  triples, 


as  found  on  cars,  vent  brake-pijje  air 
when  they  move  to  emergency  position; 
and  their  moving  to  emergency  position 
when  the  proper  service  reduction  is 
made  is  generally  caused  by  undue  fric- 
tion of  the  triple  piston  and  its  slide 
valve.  Not  bdng  able  to  locate  the  de- 
fective triplegia  an  old,  old  story,  as 
there  are  times  when  it  cannot  be  lo- 
cated, for  the  reason  that  each  time  the 
triple  piston  and  its  slide  valve  is  moved, 
the  conditions  under  which  the  former 
movement  was  made  may  be  changed; 
sometimes  increasing,  but  more  often  de- 
creasing the  friction  between  the  sur- 
faces in  omtact  Thus  it  may  be  that  a 
triple  valve  will  operate  in  undesired 
emergency  at  one  time,  and  thereafter 
operate  in  service;  therefore,  the  trouble 
may  have  been  caused  by  some  defective 
triple  valve  in  your  train,  even  though 
you  were  unable  to  locate  it.  However, 
where  the  distributing  valve  on  the  en- 
gine is  equipped  with  a  quick-actiui  cap, 
and  if  the  equalizing  piston  and  its  slide- 
valve  in  the  distributing  valve  be  in  a 
dirty  condition,  the  same  results  will  ob- 
tain as  with  a  quick-acting  triple  valve  in 
a  similar  condition;  that  is,  the  equaliz- 
ing piston  may  move  to  emergency  po- 
sition when  a  service  reduction  is  made, 
opening  the  emergency  valve  in  the  ftuidc- 
action  cap,  venting  brake-pipe  air  to  the 
brake  cyUnders,  causing  a  sudden  reduc- 
tion of  brake-pipe  pressure,  which  will 
cause  the  triple  valve  on  the  first  car  to 
move  to  emergency  position,  this  triple 
in  turn  venting  brake-pipe  air,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  train.  Trouble  of  this 
kind  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
writer,  and  i%  was  learned  that  the  engi- 
neer overcame  the  trouble  by  applying 
the  indepmdent  brake  before  the  auto- 
matic application  was  made.  In  doing 
this  we  can  see  a  possible  hope  of  the 
brakes  on  the  train  applying  in  service; 
as  where  the  brake  cylinders  on  the  loco- 
motive are  already  charged  with  air  at  a 
pressure  of  46  pounds,  thore  will  be  but 
little  idr  vented  from  the  brake  pipe 
to  the  brake  cyUnders  vrhea  the  parts 
in  the  distributing  valve  move  to 
emergency  position.     Where  the  plain 
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brakes  to  apply  in  undnrired  emer- 
gency. 

Q.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  through 
our  Journal  if  there  Is  any  role  for  cal- 
culating the  speed  a  train  will  acquire  in 
descending  a  grade.  What  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  is,  suppose  a  train  starting  from 
rest,  at  the  top  of  a  grade  of  a  certain 
per  cent,  can  it  be  figured  out  at 
what  speed  the  train  will  be  moving 
after  having  run  a  certain  distance? 

A.  R.  B. 

A.  The  following  role  will  give  approx- 
Imatefy  the  speed  of  a  due  to  the 
effectof  gravity  when  descending  a  grade: 
Multiply  the  time  In  seconds  that  the 
train  has  been  moving  by  the  per  cent  of 
the  grade,  and  the  product  by  32. 16.  The 
result  will  be  speed  in  feet  per  second. 
This  when  the  train  started  from  rest 
If  train  was  moving  when  coming  onto 
grade  add  speed  in  feet  per  second. 
It  will*  of  coarse,  be  understood  that  the 
speed  the  train  will  acquire  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  internal  friction  of  the 
train;  meaning,  the  friction  of  the  joiu-- 
nal  brasses,  wind  resistance,  but  more 
particularly  wheel  flange  friction,  espe- 
cially when  passing  throi^h  curves.  "Hie 
smoothness  of  the  roadbed  also  enters 
into  this. 

Q.  Will  It  make  any  difference  In  the 
pulling  of  a  train,  made  up  of  loads  and 
empties,  as  to  whether  the  loaded  cars 
are'placed  at  the  head  or  rear  of  the 
train?  A.  R.  B. 

A.  Taking  your  question  literally,  the 
answer  is  no;  as  in  the  moving  of  a  train, 
it  Is  simp^  a  case  of  moving  a  certain 
weight  (the  train)  a  certain  distance;  and 
to  move  a  certain  weighlfa  certain  dis- 
tance a  given  amount  of  work  must  be 
done,  and  this  whether  the  loads  be  at 
the  head  or  rear  part  of  the  train.  This, 
as  you  pyssibiy  know,  is  one  of  the  laws 
of  old  Dame  Nature,  which  we  cannot 
€bas4B0,  even  thou^  we  desired  to  do  so. 
It  la  wen  known  to  the  writer  that 
iUB&y  engiaeera  Imagine  the  tnun  pulls 
much  eaxer  with  the  loads  ahead;  he, 
too,  having  made  a  switch  to  get  the  loads 
ahead  so  that  yhe  would  take  them  over 
the  hill;  liowi'ver,  in  this  there  is  nothing 
imagination.  Now  had  the  question 
>Ma  MlC4d»  "0«n  the  train  be  handled  to 


a  better  advantage  with  the  loads  ahead?" 
the  answer  would  be  yes;  as  now  we  have 
the  heavy  cars  nearer  to  the  power,  tiie 
engine,  and  there  will  be  less  taidimcy 
toward  breaking  the  train  in  two  whea 
starting.  Again  in  the  braking  of  a  train, 
especially  a  long  one,  there  is  less  chance 
for  damage,  as  with  the  empties  at  the 
rear  there  will  be  no  tendency  for 
the  trun  to  buckle  when  tiie  brake  is 
applied. 

Q.  In  reading  air  brake  articles  I  have 
often  noticed  the  exjoession  "total  lev- 
erage" and  never  f^ly  understood  just 
what  it  meant,  and  am  therefore  taking 
the  liberty  of  asking  the  question. 

J.  M.  B. 

A.  Total  leverage  is  the  leverage  re- 
quired to  raise  the  value  of  the  brake 
cylinder  pressure  to  the  pressure  exerted 
on  the  brake  shoes  against  the  wheels, 
and  inchidea  the  proportion  of  both  cyl- 
inder and  track  levers.  The  braking 
power  of  a  car  divided  by  the  brake  cyl- 
inder value  will  give  the  total  leverage 

Q.  What  Is  meant  by  brake  shoe  clear- 
ance? J.  M.  B. 

A.  Brake  shoe  clearance  is  the  distance 
the  shoe  is  from  the  wheel  when  the  brake 
piston  and  levers  are  in  release  positifm. 
Slioe  clearance  is  found  by  dividing  the 
piston  travel  by  the  total  leverage;  tlins, 
if  the  piston  travel  is  6  inches  and  the 
total  leverage  8  to  1,  the  shoe  clearance 
will  be  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  the  total  brake 
power  required?  J.  M.  B. 

A.  For  passenger  equipment  cars  sub- 
tract 10  per  cent  of  weight  of  car,  the 
remainder  will  be  the  total  brake  power 
required.  For  freight  cars  subtract  30 
per  cent  of  the  light  weight  of  car. 

Q.  I  am  running  an  engine  in  frei^t 
service  and  we  handle  the  big  trains,  90 
to  110  cars.  Many  of  our  cars  are  equij^ied 
with  K  triple  valve,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  questiiui.  Do  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voirs <Hi  cars  near  tiie  rear  of  the  train 
charge  any  faster  witii  the  K  triple  than 
with  the  old  style  triple?        L.  M.  L. 

A.  Yes,  the  auxiliary  reservoir  on  cars 
in  the  rear  portion  of  the  train  do  charge 
quicker  where  the  "K"  type  of  triple  is 

used,  due  to  wh§||,j?,^igB^MlJ?  l'C«ni- 
form-recharge  feature"  of  this  tr^le.  To 
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nuke  dear  what  is  meant  by  this,  let  us 
say  a  wtnrd  on  the  operation  of  the  triple 
valve  in  a  release  of  the  brakes.  When 
the  In^e  valve  is  placed  in  release  posi- 
tion, the  air  entering  the  brake  pipe 
raises  the  pressure  on  the  brake  pipe  side 
of  the  triple  piston  above  that  on  the  aux- 
Oiary  sid^  and  moves  the  triple  piston, 
slide  valve,  and  graduating  valve  to  what 
isknown  aa  fuU  release  position.  If,  how- 
ever, the  prrasure  on  the  brake  pipe  side 
of  the  triple  piston  is  raised  three  pounds 
or  more  above  that  on  the  auxiliary  side 
3f  the  pisttm,  the  triple  piston  and  slide 
valve  will  be  forced  to  what  is  known  as 
'^tarded-release  and  uniform-recharge 
position. ' '  Now  in  full  release  position  of 
tiie  triple,  ihe  feed  groove  in  the  triple 
^ston  hashmft  throu|^  which  air  Howa  to 
charge  the  auxiliary  reservohr,  ia  open  di- 
rect past  the  piston  to  the  auxiliary,  al- 
lowing the  reservoir  to  charge  prompUy. 
Whereas,  when  the  triple  is  forced  to  re- 
tarded-release and  uniform<-recharge  posi- 
tioQ,  which  is  possible  on  the  first  30  cars, 
all  air  ottering  the  auxiliary  must  also 
pass  tfaroni^  the  feed  groove  found  in  the 
shoulder  on  the  auxiliary  side  ofthe  triple 
piston,  which  is  about  half  as  large  aa  the 
feed  groove  used  when  the  triple  is  in  full 
release  position;  consequentiy,  the  auxil- 
iaries whose  triples  have  moved  to  uniform- 
release  position  will  charge  throu^  a  re- 
stricted opening,  thus  permitting  more  of 
the  air  passing  into  the  brake  pipe 
to  flow  to  the  rear  end  of  the  train,  d^rg- 
ing  tike  brake  pipe  to  a  h^her  laeasore, 
and  rediai^ing  anxiliarifls  more 
promptly. 

Q.  I  am  a  very  careful  reader  of  the 
technical  columns  of  our  Journal,  and 
look  forward  each  month  to  the  pleasure 
had  in  reading  and  discussing  the  (Afferent 
artides;  and  while  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  writers,  nevertheless  there  is 
always  good  to  be  had  by  reading  carefully 
9mA  word  written-  The  answer  given  to 
the  question  asked  by  H.  A.  R.  on  the 
sobject  of  wheel  slidhig  is  certainly  inter- 
esting, and  has  put  me  to  thinking  along 
lineslneverthoug^tofbefore.  Nowlhave 
a  question  to  ask  and  will  be  thankful  for 
any  informatioD  you  ottac.  Recmtly  I 
took  a  Uttie  pleasare  trip  over  one  of  the 
Eastern  trunk  lines,  and  noticed  that  their 


passenger  cars  were  equipped  with  a  new 
type  of  brake,  and  there  was  a  br  Ake  i^oe 
on  each  side  of  the  wheels.  Now  what  is 
the  object  of  using  two  brake  shoes;  does 
this  give  any  greater  brake  power  and  is 
there  any  greater  tendency  for  the  wheels 
to  slide?  H.  A.  Z. 

A.  The  type  of  brake  rigging  you  refer 
to  is  what  Is  known  as  the  "clasp  brake, " 
and  is  now  being  applied  to  the  heavy  steel 
passenger  equipment  on  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent roads.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
this  type  of  brake  rigging  is,  that  in  de- 
veloping the  proper  percentage  of  brake 
power  for  the  heavy  cars,  the  pressure  on 
the  brake  shoe  need  be  but  one-half  or 
even  less  than  one-half  than  that  used  with 
a  shig^  shoe;  and  this  wwks  out  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  shoe^  as  to  its  re- 
tarding effect  on  the  rotating  yrhetL 
Where  but  one  shoe  is  used,  due  to  the 
high  pressure  on  the  shoe  it  will  heat 
quickly,  causing  a  breaking  down  and 
melting  of  the  metal,  which  reduces  the 
coefficient  of  friction  or  holding  power  of 
the  shoe,  thereby  lengthening  the«t(^ 
Another  valuable  feature  of  tiiis  kind  of 
rigging  is  that  the  brake  due  pressure  is 
the  aame  on  both  sides  of  the  wheel,  thus 
preventing  the  journal  being  crowded  out 
from  under  the  brass  when  the  brake  is 
applied,  as  is  the  case  where  but  one  shoe 
is  used,  even  though  the  shoe  be  hung  well 
below  the  center  line.  Again,  hanging 
the  shoe  below  the  center  line  is  respcuiai- 
ble  for  excesdve  piston  travel,  which  in 
turn  means  less  braking  power,  another 
reason  for  lengthening  the  stop.  There  is 
also  less  tendency  toward  tilting  of  the 
trucks  with  the  clasp  brake,  which  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  in  securing 
smoothness  in  stopping  and  prevention  of 
wheel  sliding.  The  new  type  of  brake 
which  you  refer  to  may  be  eitiier  the  P-C 
equipment  which  is  in  general  use  aa  the 
New  Yoric  Central  Lines,  or  the  U-C 
equipment  found  on  the  Pemuylvania 
Lines.  For  a  description  of  the  P-C  equip- 
ment see  the  June  issue  of  1914  Journal, 
and  for  a  description  of  the  U-C  equip- 
ment see  the  November  1916  issue.  It 
may  be  said  that  no  special  method  of 
braking  is  necessary  in  handling  trains 
the  cars  of  which  are  equippad^with  tlM 
clasp  type  of  lunke.  Digitized  by  V^OOg IC 
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Qaestions  awl  Aaswen 

BY  JAMBS  GREGORY 

Q.  I  am  running  an  ei^^t-wheel  20  x  26 
engine  on  passenger.  This  engine  rides 
very  bad.  Has  much  side  motion  and  up 
and  down  motion  or  jolt  Hard  work  to 
keep  on  seat.  The  frame  on  right  side 
has  broken  twice  back  of  guides.  She  is 
cutting  left  main  tire  flange  about  a  quar- 
terback of  pin.  Back  hub  liners  are 
worn  so  as  to  give  {-inch  side  motion.  No 
side  moticm  on  engine  trucks.  Engine 
rides  fairly  good  at  50  or  60  miles  an 
hour.  How  do  you  account  for  an  engine 
riding  fairly  good  with  a  long  cut-off  and 
riding  bad  when  working  with  a  short  cut- 
off? Where  would  you  look  for  the  trouble? 

A.  It  ia  evident  from  your  statement  of 
the  c<niditi<«  of  tbe  engine  that  abeia  in 
pretty  bad  shape  generally.  When  an  en- 
gine has  made  mileage  enough  to  wear  hub 
liners  so  as  to  give  {-inch  side  motion  she 
is  about  due  for  a  general  overhauling. 
No  doubt  tfae'main  boxes  are  pounding  so  as 
to  produce  excessive  strain  on  frame  any- 
where between  the  <7linders  and  main 
jaws,  which  may  acooont  for  the  frame 
tareaking.  As  f<nr  the  riding  of  engine 
being  better  when  running  fast^  and  also 
better  when  working  at  long  cut-off  than 
short  cut-off  is  a'rather  complex  problem, 
as  high  speed  and  long  cut-off  do  not  go 
well  together.  It  is  likely  that  engine 
rides  better  when  going  fast  enough  so 
lever  can  be  cut  back  somewhat,  for  we 
have  had  some  experience  with  bad  boxes 
on  rims  where  the  engine  had  worked  in 
full  stroke  for  long  periods.  In  cutting . 
lever  back  to  give  early  cut-off  tbe  com- 
pression in  cylinders  would  cushion  some 
of  the  lost  motion  in  main  connections 
and  main  driving  boxes,  thus  preventing 
much  of  the  pounding  that  would  result 
with  engine  w<n*king  at  a  long  cut-off 
when  there  would  be  no  cushion  to  take 
up  tibe  lost  motion. 

About  all  the  engineer  can  do  in  such 
a  case  is  to  keep  rods  keyed  and  wedges 
set  up;  the  main  wedges  closer  than  the 
rest;  see  that  main  pedestal  binders  are 
tis^t,  that  cylinders  are  solid  in  frame 
and  engine  valves  are  square.  If  your 
eng^e  has  been  running  some  time  see  if 
the  leftmwn  tire  has  got  a  long  spot 


worn  in  tread  of  wheel  just  a  little  less 
than  a  quarter  ahead  of  pin.  TUs 
would  make  the  en|^ne  ride  very  badly, 
worse  at  a  speed  when  tbe  vibratitm  of 
driving  springs  would  respond  to  the  "up 
and  down"  motion  caused  by  the  flat 
wheel.  When  left  main  wheel  is  much 
worn,  the  right  wheel  will  also  show  ex- 
cessive wear  at  a  point  correspcmding  to 
that  on  opposite  wheel,  but  it  will  be  anne- 
what  less  in  tbe  ris^t  ^eel,  yet  wHl  be 
enough  to  produce  disagreeable  riding. 

Q.  We  are  sometimes  asked  to  make 
report  on  condition  of  driving  boxes  of 
some  pool  engine  on  which  complaint  is 
made  as  to  her  pounding  or  riding,  so  I 
would  like  to  know  how  to  locate  a  driv- 
ing box  poimd?  Also  at  which  center  a 
loose  box  will  pound  the  hardest?  Also, 
how  one  can  tell  a  rod  pound  from  tiutt  in 
a  driving  box?  Engine kr. 

A-  To  find  a  loose  driving  box,  place  en- 
gine on  upper  quarter  on  the  jside  to  be 
tested  and  set  the  engine  brake.  No  need 
of  blocking  wheels.  Then  open  throttle 
enough  to  cause  the  pound  in  main  box  by 
"thumping"  her  with  reverse  lever.  As 
wheel  is  lAoved  back  and  forth  note  if  tbe 
lost  motion  is  between  axle  and  inside  of 
driving  box,  or  between  outside  and  inside 
of  driving  box,  or  between  outside  of  box 
and  shoe  and  wedge.  If  it  is  outside  of 
box  the  wedge  needs  to  be  adjusted  or 
fitted  so  it  can  be;  if  inside  of  box,  the 
bearing  needs  to  be  refitted,  or  as  we  aay, 
the  box  needs  to  be  dosed.  A  looae  box 
will  pound  hardest  on  the  center  at  whidh 
the  lost  motion  is  taken  up  in  opposite  di- 
rection to  that  engine  is  moving  in.  If 
lost  motion  be  taken  up  at  forward  center, 
going  ahead,  the  driving  wheel  must  sUd^ 
or  skid,  the  distance  required,  thus  taking 
up  the 'slack  with  a  sharp  knock  <ur  poun^ 
while  if  taken  up  in  tbe  same  directiw 
engine  is  moving^  as  on  back  cotter  goin^ 
ahead,  the  knock  is  modified  amnewbat 
account  of  the  lost  motim  being  takoi  np 
by  tbe  driving  box  being  moved  the  amount 
of  lost  motion  on  the  axle  of  a  roUingf 
wheel  instead  of  on  one  that  is  skidded^ 
as  in  the  other  case.  Being  of  course  a 
double  engine  there  are  some  '.variati«ia 
from  this  rule;  as  for  instance,  whm  it  is 
a  right  lead  engine,  the  pound  of  a  Tff^t 
main  box  is  less  WiHWegAfafg^l^^il^l&n 
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when  backing,  while  the  reverse  is  true 
of  any  engine  you  run  and  you  will  find 
that  to  be  the  case.  The  reason  for  it  is 
foand  in  the  effect  of  the  cylinder  power, 
iriiich  operates  on  the  main  wheeb  so  as 
to  take  up  much  of  the  lost  motion  in 
ri^t  main  drtvine  box  sping  ahead,  and 
on  the  left  mwn  tox  backing  ap.  This  on 
aright  lead  oigbxe  of  course^  which  is  the 
general  standara  today.  While  trying  for 
otiier  pounds  lost  motion  in  main  rod  con- 
nections will  show  up,  althouj^  it  requires 
much  less  steam  to  diaoorer  them  than 
driving  box  pounds. 

Q.  Does  Uie  valve  motion  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  steaming  of  ennnes 
or  economy  of  fuel?  We  have  three  kinds 
here  and  we  notice  much  difference  in 
eoal  coiflamption  and  the  wi^  engines  of 
same  size  cylinders  steam.         D.  W. 

A.  There  may  be  some  difference  in 
the  way  valve  gears  of  different  kinds 
move  t&B  valve  with  relation  to  that  of 
pistmi,  but  where  the  variation  in  fuel 
crasomption  is  considerable  the  cause  is 
more  likely  to  be  in  the  capacity  of  boiler, 
IkmIot  circulation,  grate  area,  and  some* 
tunes  the  front  end  arrangonents  are 
fovorable  to  one  series  of  a  class  of 
ei^^  that  are,  so  far  as  cylinder  capac- 
ity and  general  appearanre  goes,  appar- 
ently the  same  as  some  ot£er  engines 
doing  the  same  work.  As  a  rule  we 
consider  all  engines  of  same  cylinder 
e^wcity  hauling  equal  t(»mage  as  of  one 
dasB*  but  these  may  vary  considerably 
in  stune  essential  xeatores  relating  to 
steam  making  and  fuel  economy. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  cause  of  piston 
rod  packing  blowing  out  on  one  side  of 
an  engine  when  the  same  packing  holds 
'all  ri^t  on  the  other  side?  This  has  just 
taken  place  during  the  past  month;  never 
had  any  trouble  before  with  rod  packing 
on  either  side.  Engine  is  superheated 
and  gets  the  oil  all  right  She  has  been 
in  service  i^tKnit  three  months. 

A.  The  latest  discovery  on  cause  of 
rod  packing  failure  is  that  it  can  usually 
be  traced  to  cylinder  packing  blows. 
It  is  the  practice  now,  when  rod  packing 
fails,  to  look  for  cylinder  blow,  and  it  is 
usuiUly  found  to  be  there  when  rod  pack- 
ing gives  trouble.  The  margin  of  lubri- 
cation on  the  superheater  engine  is  none 
too  wide  under  meet  favorable  conditions. 
We  know  that  during  the  admission,  say 
six-inch  cot-ofT,  the  temperature  of  super- 
heated steam  is  often  higher  than  the 
fire  test  of  the  valve  oil,  causing  it  to  be 
vaporized,  thus  temporarily  arresting  its 
hibricating  properties  during  the  nrst 
part  of  piston  stroke.  After  cut-off,  the 
expansion  t^es  place,  during  which  the 
■team  temperature  is  lowered  to  within 
the  Umit  ot  the  fire  test  of  the  oil  and 
the  on  that  was  a  vapor  during  admission 
taag^  reatmred  to  Uquid  form  fw  the 
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remainder  of  piston  stroke  after  cut-off 
is  made  and  perfect  lubrication  results. 
This  takes  place  under  normal  conditions, 
but  if  there  is  a  cylinder  packing  blow 
it  may  be  different  We  know  tiie  air 
cylinder  of  air  pximp  with  packing  blow- 
ing gets  very  hot  This  is  chiefly  due  to 
effect  of  fri^im  of  air  against  uie  parts 
with  which  it  onnes  in  contact  when 
blowing  through  There  is  every  reastm 
to  believe  the  same  thing  happens  in  the 
main  cylinder  of  { an  engine  using  super- 
heated steam,  so  that  during  time  ex- 
pansion is  taking  place,  when  under 
normal  conditions  the  temperature  would 
lower  enou^  to  restore  the  oil  to  the 
liquid  state,  necessary  to  fulfill  its  func- 
tion as  a  lubricant,  if  there  should  be  a 
cylinder  packing  blow  the  heat  generated 
thereby  might  prevent  that  takmg  ptac^ 
with  the  resulting  failure  of  rod  packing 
through  the  combined  effect  of  high 
temperature  and  insuflicient  lubrication. 

Q.  I  note  the  relief  valve  is  not  much  in 
favor  nowadays.  They  are  being  taken 
off  of  some  roads.  They  were  considered 
the  proper  thing  for  a  good  many  years, 
vhy  not  now?  S.  H.  B. 

A.  There  are  several  reasons  for  the 
change  of  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  relief 
valves.  When  we  first  got  them  we  used 
to  have  smaller  engines  and  we  dropped 
reverse  lever  down  when  shutting  off; 
also  we  used  saturated  steam.  Nowadays 
we  don't  always  let  lever  down  at  shutting 
off,  and  relief  valve  being  located  on  steam 
chest  doesn't  prevent  the  forming  of  vacu- 
um as  it  otherwise  would,  for  the  air  if  it 
admits  any  is  cut  off  from  cylinder  when 
the  valve  moves  to  cut-off  position,  which 
is  very  early  in  piston  stroke  at  the  usual 
working  position  of  lever  when  shutting 
off.  Another  thing  against  it  is  that  the 
sudden  admission  of  cold  air  into  cylinder 
using  superheated  steam,  owing  to  the 
extremely  high  temperature  of  the  latter, 
causes  sudden  ccmtraction  of  packing 
rings  that  is  believed  to  be  responsible  fta 
Some  failures  of  same.  It  is  also  proven, 
more  clearly  perhaps,  that  the  admission 
of  air  into  cylinder  just  at  time  of  shutting 
off,  when  the  cylinder  temperature  is  high 
and  the  oil  in  vaporous  condition,  combus- 
tion sometimes  takes  place  within  the 
cylindo*.  Another  fault  of  the  relief  valve 
is  it  wastes  Inbricatim  by  blows  at 
seat  of  valve  and  joint  on  steam  chest 

Q.  In  runnbig  a  five-feed  Inbricatw  aa 
superheated  Mikado  engine,  what  propor- 
tion of  oil  should  be  fea  through  the  dif- 
ferent feeds?  Should  the  valves  get  aa 
much  as  cylinder?  .       A.  D.  M. 

A.  The  proportion  of  oil  required  for 
valves  depends  upon  the  grade  of  road.  On 
a  level  road  there  is  littie  if  any  need  of 
using  the  cylinder  feed,  for  whatever 
amount  suppues  the  viUves  |^iU,^an8w4r> 
for  cylinders  also,  Ri^e^bfiv  hOFMP^ 
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where  engines  are  permitted  to  drift  for 
long  distances,  the  cylinder  feeds  are 
necessary.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
{nside  admission  piston  valve  that  does 
not  permit  of  oil  fed  to  valve  flowing  to 
cylinder,  as  is  the  case  with  the  "D"  slide 
valve,  for  which  reason  the  direct  feed  to 
cylinders  has  become  necessary  when  en- 
gine is  drifting. 

Q.  How  can  the  discoloring  of  water  in 
sight  feeds  of  lubrication  be  prevented? 
Wny  did  we  not  have  this  trouble  until 
the  Buperhrater  engines  came?  A.D.W. 

A.  We  know  tlie  rule  is  to  set  Oie  lu- 
bricator feeds  ten  minutes  before  starting 
the  trip;  that  is  necessary^  as  it  requires 
that  much  time  for  the  nrst  drop  of  oil 
to  flow  from  lubricator  to  steam  chest,  so 
when  we  commence  to  work  engine  the 
lubrication  of  valve  begins  at  the  same 
time.  When  we  get  to  end  of  trip  we 
usually  wait  until  arriving  on  pit  traoc  to 
shut  lulwicator  off .  The  result  Is  there 
are  many  drops  of  oil  in  oil  pipe,  and  when 
we  shut  off  the  steam  valve  of  lubrica- 
tor there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  steam 
from  steam  chest  when  engine  is  moved 
by  hostler,  from  blowing  some  of  this  oil 
in  pipes  back  into  water  in  sight  feed 
diambw,  in  that  way  causing  the  discol- 
oration you  mention.  This  also  took  place 
before  the  coming  of  the  superheater, 
but  the  superheater  oil  seems  to  contun 
coloring  matter  that  was  not  in  the  com- 
mon valve  oil,  which  would  separate  from 
the  water  so  as  to  leave  it  dear  after  a 
time. 

To  avoid  the  trouble  shut  the  feeds  off 
a  few  minutes  before  the  steam  valve  so 
as  to  permit  the  oil  remaining  in  pipes  to 
be  carried  to  steam  chest  be&re  turning 
over  to  hosUer. 

Q.  What  would  cause  fire  to  clinker  in 
center  of  firebox  when  it  does  not  at 
other  parts  of  grate?  H.  A. 

A.  This  fault  has  come  with  the  mod- 
em engine.  With  the  older  type  or  deep 
firebox  engine,  we  admitted  air  from  be- 
low through  dampers,  and  all  parts  of 
grate  surface  had  an  equal  supply  of  air; 
with  the  wide  fireboxes  we  have  no  damp- 
ers, the  air  for  combustion  being  admitted 
along  the  sides,  and  unless  these  openings 
be  ampl&  which  very  often  they  are  not, 
the  supply  of  air  reaching  center  of  grate 
is  likely  to  be  less  than  at  other  parts, 
causing  the  fire  to  lie  dead  there,  a  con- 
dition which  induces  clinkmng  at  that 
point 

Q.  How  would  you  account  for  the  dif- 
ference in  ability  of  enspneers  to  get  the 
work  out  of  an  engine?  This  question 
came  up  recently  in  a  gathering  of  rail- 
rosul  men  representing  both  departments. 
It  used  to  be  said  some  were  afraid  to 
hurt  their  regular  engines,  or  they  did 
not  keep  them  up  properly;  out  since  they 
are  pooled  there  is  the  same  difference  as 


before,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed 
to  be  it  is  a  case  of  don't  care.  What  do 
you  think  about  it?  R.  A.  W.  . 

A.  The  worst  charge  against  an  engi- 
neer is  to  say— he  di&i'.t  care.  They  ^ 
care.  The  fellow  whom  the  dispatcher  has 
long  ago  marked  down  below  par  frets 
ana  stews  and  tries  with  all  his  might  to 
do  ^ood  work  while  the  dispatcher  uiinks 
he  IS  just  laying  back  on  the  cushion  not 
caring  a  continental.  It  is  strange  that 
all  engineers  are  expected  to  wonc  up  to 
one  common  standard  of  performance 
when  we  fail  to  find  any  such  degree  of 
uniformity  to  exist  among  men  ^ployed 
in  an^  other  occupation,  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  the  fellow  who  fails  to  reach  the 
high  mark  is  charged  with  not  trying. 
The  impression  prevails  that  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  "take  it  out  of  her"— 
that  anyone  who  wants  to  can  do  that. 
It's  a  mistake. 

Q.  The  engine  I  am  mnning  is  smootli 
goin^  ahead  but  pounds  on  right  ude 
backing  up.  The  poimd  seems  to  be  in 
main  box,  but  the  back  end  of  right  side 
rod  has  a  sharp  knock  also.  I  have  always 
been  led  to  believe  side  rods  don't  pound. 
How  can  this  be  accounted  for?  It  is  a  10 
wheel,  superheated  engine.     R.  D.  M. 

A.  The  engine  you  run  is  evidentkr  a 
right  lead  engine,  as  the  main  box  on  rwfat 
side  pounds  onl^  when  backing,  st  which 
time  she  is  a  left  lead  engine.  The  differ- 
ent effect  of  engines  of  opposite  leads  on 
the  pounding  of  boxes  was  explained  in 
the  June  number,  page  670,  in  answer  to 
question  by  J.  J.  S. 

The  knock  in  back  end  of  right  side  rod, 
which  takes  place  when  pin  passes  back 
center,  is  due  to  the  loose  mambox  whidi 
allows  the  axle  and  main  pin  to  move  back , 
and  forth  so  as  to  put  a  strain  on  the  bade 
pin,  practically  making  the  back  side  rod 
an  extension  of  the  main  rod,  whidi  it  is 
not  intended  to  be.  The  same  knock  takes 
place  at  other  side  rod  connections  also. 

Q.  Why  are  the  relief  valves  on  super- 
heater engines  placed  in  center  of  steam 
chest  while  on  saturated  engines  they  are 
on  like  forward  end  of  steam  chest?  M.  D. 

A.  Superheating  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  location  of  relief  valves.  With  out- 
side admission  valves  most  commonly  used 
with  saturated  steam,  the  relief  valves 
at  end  of  steam  chest  are  kept  closed 
by  steam  pressure  and  open  to  admit  air 
to  relieve  the  vacuum  m  cylinder  wbeo 
throttle  is  dosed.  With  inside  admiawHi 
valves  mostly  used  with  superheated 
steam  the  steam  chamber  is  In  center  of 
steam  chest  ajid  the  relief  vidve  must  be 
located  there  to  adroit  air  when  steam 
is  shut  off.  The  ends  of  steam  chests 
have  only  exhaust  pressure  with  inude 
admission  valve. 

Q.  We  often  find  it  necessary  to  leave 
injector  work  at^^ j^^HiJfl^^g  pgp- 
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mug.  I  am  told  that  cooling  boiler  down 
m  that  way  has  bad  effect  cHa  hibricatHMi, 
the  saturated  steam  going  into  hot 
npobeated  ennne  will  wash  ml  off  bear- 
ingSDrfaee.  Is  it  any  wotm  to  do  so  with 
a  soperheater  than  a  saturated  ^n^e? 

A.  Unless  boiler  is  so  full  as  to  prime 
there  is  no  bad  effect  on  lubrication. 
Evm  if  crlindfflrs  are  hotter  than  the 
Bteam  at  startins^  the  effect  would  be 
only  to  lower  temperature  of  cylinders  to 
that  of  saturated  steam,  a  ccHufition  which 
wootd  tend  to  aid  rather  than  hurt  hibri- 

Q.  Am  running  a  superheater  engine  on 
accommodation  train.  We  have  no  vif  ting 
valve  but  we  use  main  throttle  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  hard  to  regulate  the  steam 
m  tnifl  way  so  as  to  not  affect  the  proper 
braking  of  train.  Is  it  necessary  to  use 
drifting  throttle  until  engine  stops?  What 
are  they  doing  in  other  places?     R.  D. 

A  miere  main  throttle  is  used  for 
drifting  under  the  conditions  of  service 
you  are  in.  it  is  only  necessary  to  use 
steam  until  speed  has  been  reduced  so 
lever  may  be  dropped  to  full  stroke  posi- 
tioD,  as  the  distance  your  engine  mifts 
aftn  shutting  completely  off  is  very 
ahcRl  la  freight  work,  where  oigine 
drifts  l«igar  distances,  it  is  best,  even  af- 
ter letting  reverse  lever  down,  to  still  use 
some  steam  until  stop  is  made,  or  nearly 
sa  Where  the  five  feed  lubricator  is  used 
the  CTlinder  feed  is  supposed  to  protect 
cylinder  when  pistmi  is  dragging  on  bot- 
tom of  cylinder,  as  when  drifting,  but  it 
is  better  to  admit  some  steam  to  cylinder 
at  such  time  so  as  to  spread  the  oil  over 
the  bearing  surface  properly. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  the 
oil  is  feeding  to  valve  chamber  all  this 
time,  bat  if  throttle  is  shut  completely  off 
this  feed  falls  into  steam  chamber  without 
rendering  any  service,  but  when  steam  is 
used  it  carries  this  lubrication  to  all  parts 
(tf  eylindw  and  aids  in  lubricating  cylin- 
dns  and  valves  while  drifting. 


mm  RULES— STANDARD  CODE 

EDITEO  BY  OBO.  B.  COLLINGWOOD 


Tlw  dKoadoB  of  dn  qoastfofu  mbmlttod  on 
Mb  nika  will  be  frcm  th«  "Standvd  Cod«  of 
BbIm."  and  whataver  jbmj  appear  In  tbtaa  eohimna 
itaU  not  infliMBea  aayviM  to  dapart  fran  tba 
nlw  aa  iw^MaBtha  tominawUA  tha  ixMnlMC 
ii«B^av«d. 


bkmdry  respecting  practice  under  the 
Standard  Code  of  tram  rules  has  been 
i^miitted  to  the  American  Railwav  Asso- 
ciation and  reply  made  thereto  by  the 
committee  as  follows: 

Q.  A  regular  train  (Na  1)  by  train 
order  is  mrected  to  follow  the  seomd 
Mc^onof  that  train  from  point  B,  the 
HHwwing  train  miming  around  it  and  be- 


coming the  first  sectiwi  from  that  point. 
After  the  engineman  and  conductor  of 
the  regular  tram  have  received  the  order 
which  makes  them  a  sectmd  section  from 
point  B.  and  have  left  the  office,  the  train 
dispatcher  desires  to  run  an  inferior  op- 
posmg  train  to  point  B,  and  issues  a  hold- 
ing order.  Form  J,  to  the  operator  at  B, 
directing  him  to  hold  No.  1  for  orders. 
The  di8|>atcher  feels  perfectiv  safe  in 
doing  this,  as  the  train  whicn  is  to  be 
first  No.  1  has  not  yet  arrived.  Can  the 
train  dispatcher  make  such  a  movemrait 
in  this  way  and  without  giving  any  in- 
formation to  the  conductor  ana  engine- 
man  of  the  train  which  is  to  be  the  second 
section  of  No.  1  beyond  point  B? 

A.  The  Standard  Code  provides  that 
Form  J,  "Holding  Order,"  will  only  be 
used  when  nec^sary  to  bold  trains  until 
orders  can  be  given,  or  in  case  of  emer- 
g^CT,  and  the  puroose  of  the  rule  is  that 
this  form  is  never  to  be  used,  as  it  f<H*m- 
erly  was  under  the  single  order  system, 
to  permit  a  train  to  run  to  the  point 
wh^  the  holding  order  is  placed  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  Standard  Code  for  single  track 
movements  are  based  on  Uie  assumptirai 
that  each  train  order  must  be  given  m  the 
same  words  to  all  persons  or  tnUns  ad- 
dressed, and  that  train  orders  must  be 
addressed  to  those  who  are  to  execute 
them  which  would  include  both  inferior 
and  superior  trains.  While^  under  the 
question  asked,  the  first  section  becomes 
the  second  section  of  No.  1  beyond  B  and 
cannot  leave  B  until  the  second  section 
which  has  become  the  first  section  has  de- 
parted, yet  the  course  suggested  in  the 
question  is  opposed  to  the  aioresaid  prin- 
ciples of  tiie  Standard  Code  of  Rules,  and 
presents  so  many  opportunities  for  mis- 
understanding as  to  be  unsafe. 


Sand  Point.  Idaho.  Jan.  8, 19M. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Dbpabtiient: 
Referring  to  your  answer  to  member  662 
in  the  January  issue:  From  my  point  of 
view  Rule  82  could  be  improved  by  allow- 
ing No.  88  to  proceed  without  further  or- 
ders in  case  they  had  their  running  time 
to  the  next  station.  Supposing  the  time 
had  been  Sunday  and  H  a  day  oifice  only, 
with  no  operator  until  Monday  morning. 
The  next  open  office  is  SO  miles  away.  Do 

Sou  b^eve  that  any  sane  crew  would  flag 
)  milea  or  tie  up  until  the  next  day,  es- 
pecially if  their  diimer  pails  were  empty? 

I  nnderstand  that  No  38  is  a  train  of  su- 
perior direction  and  no  train  could  move 
against  it  until  it  was  dead  at  the  next 
station.  L.  N.  S. 

A  Conditions  in  this  case  would  not 
change  the  meaning  of  the  rule,  but  it 
mi^t  change  the  operation  of  the  train 
crew  to  mmroit  a  tie-up  in  such  a  case  If 
the  oonmtion  of  traffic  would  permit  Iff 
there  was  no  operatorDi^eduQMhdO^C 
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that  No.  38  arrived  late  would  not  be 
known  unless  there  was  an  opposing  train 
waiting  at  that  point,  in  which  case  the 
flagman  of  No.  88  would  have  to  hold  such 
tram  until  his  train  arrived.  Rule  106  and 
Rule  106  would  have  to  decide  further 
movement. 

However;  Rule  82  could  not  be  modified 
with  safety  because  if  a  train  were  per- 
mitted to  arrive  at  a  station  more  than  12 
hours  overdue  without  losing  its  schedule 
authority  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
such  tram  to  flag  into  the  station  and  any 
opposing  train  w^tine  at  that  station 
would  have  full  authori^  to  proceed  when 
the  train  was  12  hours  overdue  on  its  ar- 
riving time.  Or,  if  the  rule  were  changed 
80  that  the  12  hours  overdue  provision 
would  not  apply  to  the  arriving  time, 
much  delay  would  result  and  at  terminal 
stations  the  schedule  would  never  lose  its 
authority  because  only  the  arriving  time 
is  shown.  This  would  mean  that  annul- 
ments would  have  to  be  issued  fen:  all 
trains  which  failed  to  fulfill  their  sched- 
ule, and  such'annulment,  not  being  con- 
trolled b^  a  12-hour  provision,  would  have 
to  stand  indefinitely,  unless  some  special 
ruling  were  made.  This  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous poin^  as  it  has  so  many  angles  in 
train  operation,  and  it  would  seem  that 
Rule  82  is  best  as  it  now  stands. 

Fbrnwood.  Hisa,  Dec  2&  19UL 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
Please  give  your  opinion  of  the  following 
order:  "No.  9  meet  extra  12  east  and 
No.  4  at  K."  Div.  196. 

A.  The  order  is  correct  In  case  No.  4 
ia  tiie  train  of  superior  direction  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Na  9  will  take  siding  for  Na 
4.  after  which  it  may  back  out  and  hold 
tile  main  track  for  extra  12.  Extra  12 
would  have  to  take  siding  at  K,  and  so 
would  No.  4.  Of  course,  if  there  was  any 
reason  why  extra  12  should  not  take  sid- 
ing at  K,  then  the  order  should  state  that 
extra  12  will  hold  main  track.  From  the 
wording  of  the  order  it  would  seem  that 
extra  12  was  ahead  of  No.  4  and  that  it 
was  expected  to  take  nding  at  K  for  Na 
4  to  pass  as  well  as  to  meet  No.  9. 

NAflHVU.X£,  Tbnn.,  Jan.  1,  1916. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
No.  45  is  a  third-class  train  and  runs 
south.  No.  34  is  a  second-class  train  and 
Na  44  ia  a  thurd-dass  train.  Na  46  re- 
vived an  order  to  meet  first  Na  S4  at  A 
and  No.  44  at  A. 

No.  46  pulled  in  on  siding  at  A  and  met 
first  No.  34,  after  which  the  engine  crew 
went  to  dinner.  Second  No.  34  passed  A 
while  the  engine  crew  were  eating  and 
neitlier  the  engineman  nor  the  flranan 
saw  the  tram. 

After  the  engine  crew  returned  to  the 
train  the  conductor  delivered  an  wderand 
a  clearance  card  and  stated  that  second 


No.  34  had  passed  and  that  he  did  not  see 
any  signals  nor  did  he  hear  the  whistle 

Ell,  which  the  rules  require  to  be 
1  by  trains  which  are  displaying 
ification  signals.  The  order  received 
was  to  meet  No.  44  at  C  instead  of  at  A. 
No,  46  pulled  out  of  A  and  met  third  Na 
34  about  one  mile  beyond  the  yard  limit 
board. 

A  is  not  a  register  station  and  the  crew 
of  No.  46  had  no  information  that  there 
were  three  sections  on  No.  34.    C.  H.  T. 

A.  Both  the  conductor  and  the  engine- 
man  are  expected  to  see  whether  ot  not 
trains  which  they  meet  are  displaying 
signals  for  the  following  sections  and 
whether  or  not  such  trains  are  displavuig 
proper  markers  indicating  that  the  wnole 
irain  has  been  met  The  book  of  rules 
places  the  responsibility  for  train  move- 
ment equally  between  the  conductor 
and  the  engineman. 

In  a  case  where  the  engineman  or  the 
conductor  for  any  reason  cannot  see  the 
train  which  he  is  to  meet,  that  factsbould 
be  made  known  to  the  train  dispatcher 
and  information  as  to  signals  displayed 
obtained  from  him.  Of  course,  the  train 
dispatcher  cannot  give  information  with 
respect  to  the  markers  displayed  unless 
such  information  can  be  obtained  from 
the  operator  at  that  point  But  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  it  is  the  duty  of  tin 
train  crew  and  enrine  crew  to  get  the  ^- 
formation  at  first  nand  if  possible. 

The  rules  reqmre  a  train  whidi  is  dis- 
playing signals  for  a  following  section  to 

five  a  whistie  signal  indicating  that  fact, 
ut  the  whistle  signal  is  an  auxiliary 
signal,  and  must  not  be  depended  up<xi 
entirely  to  ffive  the  information  as  to 
signals  dispUiyei.  That  is  to  siQr.  if  a 
conductor  or  an  engineman  fails  to  hear 
the  whistie  signal  given  he  must  not  t^e 
the  absence  of  the  whistie  signal  to  indi- 
cate that  there  were  no  signus  di^layed. 
Safety  of  movement  is  always  of  first 
consideration,  and  Rules  106  and  106  bear 
out  this  fact  by  requiring  that  in  all 
cases  of  doubt  or  uncertainty  the  safe 
course  must  be  taken  and  no  risks  run. 


St.  Louis,  Ho.,  Dec.  28.  1916. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
Is  it  proper  to  state  time  in  train  order  in 
figures  and  then  spell  it  out,  putting  the 
figures  in  parentheses?  Does  it  comply 
with  the  reqairements  of  the  Standard 
Code?  H.  T.  G. 

A.  The  figures  in  a  train  wdn  ahould 
not  be  'placed  in  parentheses,  nor  should 
the  order  be  punctuated  Any  extra 
marking  on  a  tram  order  is  liable  to  cause 
misunderstanding,  especially  in  the  lower 
copies,  and  it  has  been  the  expierienee 
that  accident  has  resulted  from  such 
extra  markings.  Time  m^  Drppierfa^  be 
given  in  figures  fitcAi^to' 
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QeanuKe  Bill  Is  Coagress 

The  circular  from  the  Grand  Offices  of 
the  four  or^anizatirais  to  the  chairmen 
and  secrotaneB  of  the  legislative  boards 
ladto  all  Dividoos  and  Lodges  in  the 
United  States,  setting  forth  the  action 
taken  by  the  chief  executives  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Waahingtm  to  comudra-  a 
legislative  program^  contains  the  f oUow- 
ing: 

^Itwas  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
foor  legislative  representatives  be  author- 
ized to  remodel  the  LaFoUette  Clearance 
and  Obstruction  Bill  or  draft  a  new  bill  on 
the  nibject  and  have  it  introduced  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress. " 

In  accordance  with  this  actiui,  a  bill 
was  drafted  which  diifered  materially 
from  the  measure  formerly  before  Con- 
ereas.  It  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Thompson  of  Kansas  on  January  6,  and 
was  read  twice  and  refeired  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce,  of  which 
SenatOT  Thompecn  is  a  prominent  mem- 
ber OD  the  ma^ori^  side. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  (S.  8194),  as 
stated  m  we  titie,  is  to  promote  the  E«fe- 
ty  of  employees  and  travelers  on  railroads 
by  requiring  common  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  by  railroad  to  afford 
a  safe  and  sufficient  cleU'ance  between 
structures  located  on  their  roadways  and 
locomotives  and  can  paitoing  over  their 
lines,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  size  of  locomotives  and  cars  has 
been  cmstantly  inoMsing,  while  tunnels 
have  not  been  enlaroed  and  structures 
have  not  been  set  back  from  the  track, 
tfaoa  squeezing  the  free  space  beyond  the 
limits  of  safety  and  increasing  the  hazard 
of  operatitm.  It  has.  in  many  instances, 
been  the  old  Case  of  Dollars  First  instead 
of  Safety  Krst  Numerous  casualties 
have  occujred,  and  although  the  dangers 
which  exist  on  many  roads  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  managements 
time  sirid  time  again,  directiy  and  through 
the  introduction  of  bfUs,  such  accidents 
ctnflaoe  to  occur  in  appalling  numbers. 
Darhig  the  year  1910.  whoi  theXaFoUette 
Ml  was  pnaented  to  the  Senate  1,471  em- 
ployees on  steam  roads  alone  were  killed  or 
mjured  by  ccHuing  in  contactwith  overhead 
and  side  obstmctions.  In  1918  these  cases 
had  increased  to  1,940.  During  the  year 
ending  June  SO,  1916,  46  employees  were 
killed  and  1,098  injured  due  to  these  close 
structures,  and  overhead  wires,  etc 

The  companies  themselves  havinjg;  failed 
to  take  action  which  the  situation  impera- 
tively demands,  the  employees  turn  to 
Congress  for  relief. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  which  has  been  in- 
troduced states  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
foe  any  common  carrier  by  railroad,  its 
officers  or  ^ents,  subject  to  the  Act,  to 
move  or  ham,  or  permit  to  be  moved  or 
hsoled,  any  locomotive  engine,  car,  ve- 


hicle used  in  commerce  to  which  the  Act 
applies  or  to  which  the  regulative  power 
of  Congress  extends,  unless  there  is  at  all 
times  during  such  movement  or  hauling  a 
safe  and  sufficient  side  and  overhead  clear- 
ance or  free  space  between  such  engine 
car,  or  vehicle  or  any  part  thereof  and 
any  obstructi<m  locatea  or  maintained  cm, 
hy,  or  over  its  Ihie.  The  inovisions  of  the 
bill  apply  to  the  loaded  contents  of  such 
engines,  cars  or  vehicles. 

Section  8  would  require  thirty-six  inches 
clearance  on  each  side  and  six  feet  over- 
head, and  states  that  "no  less  dimensions 
than  those  aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  safe 
and  sufficient ' '  The  ovarhead  provision 
does  not  «^y  to  tunnels,  and  fi«ij^t- 
house  platforms  less  than  four  feet  ugh 
are  also  excepted. 

Section  4  would  require  the  companies 
to  report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  before  six  months  from  the 
passage  of  the  Act  the  number  of  tunnels, 
warehouses,  coal  bins,  stock  chutes,  poles, 
mail  cranes,  embankments  of  eanh  or 
natural  rock,  or  any  other  fixed  structures 
or  obstruction,  "with  respect  to  which 
the  minimum  clearance  spaces  specified  in 
section  three  of  this  Act  are  not  common- 
ly afforded,"  giving  the  exact  location 
and  kind  of  such  structures  and  the  ma- 
terial used  in  their  construction  and  stat- 
ing the  reasons,  if  any,  why  the  minimum 
clearance  spaces  should  not  be  afforded. 

The  section  then  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission may  thereafter  and  from  time  to 
time  upon  full  hearing  and  for  good  cause 
extend  the  period  within  which  any  car- 
rier shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
section  three  with  respect  to  obstructions 
commenced  jirior  to  that  time.  The  Com- 
mission is  given  no  power  to  extend  the 
time  as  to  new  smictares,  and  the  bill 
provides  that  such  extendtms  of  time  as 
may  be  granted  as  to  old  structures  shall 
be  at  the  sole  risk  of  the  carrier  and  any 
employee  who  may  be  injured  or  killed  by 
reason  of  the  failure  to  afford  the  clear- 
ance specified  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
assumed  the  risk  thereof  or  to  have  been 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 

Section  6  protects  yarcunen  and  otiwr 
employees  working  in  and  around  stations, 
and  provides  that  the  space  between  the 
trades  and  between  the  rails  in  yards  must 
be  kept  in  such  condition  as  to  permit  the 
employees  to  pass  safely  over  or  between 
the  tracks  or  to  use  them  by  day  or  nig^t 
and  imder  all  weather  condltionB  witlwnt 
unnecessary  hazard. 

A  penally  of  $600  is  fixed  for  violation^ 
and  the  daty  of  enforcing  the  law  is  eoa- 
ferred  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Section  8  deprives  the  company  of  the 
defense  of  assumed  risk  or  contributoiy 
negligence  when  a  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  law  caused  the  injury. 

Wasoinqton  LiBgislativs  CoMMrrm 
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PuVOAad  maaOib.  1£H  B.  of  L.  E.  BaUdlas 
Clbvu^and.  Omow 

CHAHLES  H.  SALMOWS  ■  EaHw  — J  Mwmw 

AdUrsM  aH  mattOT  for  pdbBcktfea— Corraapoad- 
ODoe,  Tsehnical  ud  Link  Deputmflnta,  chancea  in 
IMvUon  AddroMM,  Special  Notices,  namaa  and  ad- 
drea««a  «C  Ontaide  Subaeriben  and  »U  cbaiwaa  in 
Jotmiui.  addnMM,  to  C  R  Salhonb.  &  O.  E., 
US4  &  of  L.  E.  BoDdiDc. 

No  r  IB  lint  tpmem  will  be  aoU  fat  adTartMiiB 
Bwpo— a  mdar  any  drcnmatBaeea. 

nMHMUl  PipwHinaMt 

Addri  aB  maemr  nuAton  to  W.  B.  Pasfn^ 
F.  G.  EL.  1118  B.  of  L.  E.  Building.  Send  New 
York  or  Cbieagu  draft,  eapieaa  money  ordar  or 
poatal  ordar;  nevw  Mod  panoiud  check. 

Roator  ai  Mawliawli^ 

Send  the  namaa  and  addreaica  of  all  numbers 
initiated.  Sefnatated,  Transferred.  Expdled,  Sua- 
peoded.  Withdrawn  and  Dead  to  the  F.  G.  E.,  aa 
par  Saetkn  16  of  Hm  Statntaa.  Alao  all  ordera  for 
DhrWonSoppUea. 

AiWartfahn  Davntaont 

CocreqMBd«nc*mlatinv  toadrertlain(  ahoold  b* 
■ddreaaed  to  W.  N.  Qatwb  Co„  Haa^tcn  Advet^ 
tialng.  409  QwtMd  BnOdlMfc  OeTeland.  O.  

THE  OARDNER  lrf^fc>  PRIKTINQ  ca 
aCvnAND,  OHK> 

FEBRUARY.     1  9  1  €> 


The  Business  Oatlook 

The  advertiser  is,  from  the  natural  proc- 
ess of  advertising,  a  feeler  of  the  public 
tiiought  His  system  of  checking  re- 
sponse from  an  ad  shows  to  him  the 
mental  attiljade  of  the  buyer,  and  the 
increase  of  advertiaing  space  la  a  very 
good  indication  of  commercial  conditions. 
The  increase  in  nomber  of  pages  in 
January  and  in  this  issue  bears  evidence 
of  confidence  of  better  trade  conditions, 
and  as  patrons  of  our  publication  it 
becomes  quite  consistent  not  only  to  call 
attention  to  the  indication  of  better 
times,  bat  to  Iho  advertisements  timn- 
aelvea^  which  may  present  a  want  eatily 
supplied.  Among  them  in  this  nombco: 
win  be  found  a  Safety  Fhrst  ad  of  per- 
sonal interest  to  our  members,  whose 
lives  are  at  stake  many  times  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  Any  appliance 
that  would  conduce  to  safety  and  the 
preservation  of  life  and  limb  oug^t  to 
be  of  interest  to  us  alL  We  do  not  say 
this  becanse  of  ^imy  interest  beyond  the 


common  tme  of  Safety  First  We  hope 
to  see  all  appliances  which  cmiduce  to  it 
put  into  practice  and  have  our  oMtuaxy 
cfdonuu  contain  a  len  number  of  killed 
as  cause  of  death.  Locdc  at  all  tiw 
ads,  including  train  control,  and  patron- 
ize those  who  patronize  you,  if  the  coa- 
ditions  are  satJefaettHry  and  ai^ieal  to 
you. 

The  Travelins  Eaglacefg'  AssociaflM 

We  have  heea  favwed  witii  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  2Srd  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Travding  Engineers' 
Association,  held  in  Chicago  in  Septem- 
ber, 1916.  It  gives  a  synopsis  of  sub- 
jects before  every  c(mvratiixi  from  1893, 
which  were  discussed  by  each  of  the  23 
conventions,  gives  the  constitatitm  of  the 
AsBociati<Mi  and  a  list  of  the  active  and 
honorary  members  and  the  names  of  the 
varioos  oommittees  and  nibjeeta  ttsy 
will  report  on  at  the  1^16  conventicm. 
The  discussions  and  illustrations  m  this 
volume  are  decidedly  interesting,  and 
we  presume  copies  may  be  purdiased 
from  the  Secretary,  W.  O.  Tbompsoi^ 
New  York  Central  car  shops,  East  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

-Praad 

A  man  cluming  to  be  F.  C.  Helms, 
and  a  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  R  and  the 
Masonic  Order,  hei^t  about  6  feet  6 
inches,  black  hair,  gray  eyes,  clean 
shaved,  dressed  in  black,  wdi^t^noutlM 
pounds,  showed  receipts  for  dues  In  botii 

B.  of  U  E.  and  Masonic  Orders  and  beU 
lUihoiB  Central  andFrisco  passes,  and  R 
&  0.  system  annual  pass.  Passed  check 
for  $10  and  another  for  $20  in  Meridian, 
both  pronounced  frauds  by  the  banks.  The 
check  for  $20  purported  to  be  made  to 
liis  credit  by  Bro.  M.  W.  Stmsb  Oa.  G. 

C.  of  A,  Q.  &  C;  the  signatore  was 
pnmounoed  a  forgery.  V»  got  thla 
cashed  1^  inducing  a  frdi^t  deA  to 
vouch  for  him  on  the  soppositicn  that 
Brother  Stone  had  made  the  note.  Our 
members  and  the  banks  in  Alabama  are 
trying  to  catch  this  man,  and  all  members 
should  be  on  the  lookout  for  liini,  and 
help  get  him  a  new  job  and^^  haircut  in 
some  State  institui^iQibo^^DBCbi)  wSkot 
abuse  the  confidence  of  anyone. 
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UNKS 

The  nert  get-together  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  Kenyon  Theatre.  Pittsburgh, 
Fa.,  Sunday,  Feb.  6.  1916,  at  10  a.  m., 
2  pi  m.  and  8  p.  m.  Subjects  for  discos- 
don,  the  8  hour  d^r,  time  and  one-half 
time  for  owrtkoe,  and  co-operatkm. 

The  committee  has  submitted  a  plan 
to  the  lodges  of  this  district,  which  if 
adopted  will  enable  the  committee  to 
rednee  the  expense  of  the  meetings  and 
also  to  bold  more  meetings  during  the 
year. 

The  committee  hopes  that  the  lodges 
wOI  adopt  the  plan  sent  to  tiiem,  the 
finandal  expoise  is  not  large,  and  it  will 
do  good  work  in  a  manner  that  is  needed 

at  the  present  time,  also  that  each  mem- 
ber that  can  attend  the  meeting  and 
belp^  and  should  the  letters  fall  into  the 
bands  of  a  former  Secretary,  that  it 
will  be  sent  to  the  lodge  as  quickly  as 
poesible. 

Boost  the  meeting,  whererer  and  when- 
ever you  can;  remember  the  date,  Feb. 
6th,  the  place  Fittsburg^  Pa.,  Kenyon 
Tlieati^  the  time  10  a.  m.,  2  and  8  p.  m. 

A.  V.  Craig,  Sec. 

WtaxiAM  Davis  Division  201  was  or- 
ganized in  GaineeviUe,  Texas,  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  with  26  charter  members,  22 
transferred  from  Division  600,  Cleburne, 
Texas,  and  3  initiated  membeoa,  a  num- 
ber which  insures  a  splendid  fatore  for 
tile  new  Divimoo 

After  the  preliminary  organization,  se- 
kctioo  of  iMeen  and  inltiatin  of  cioidi- 
date^  tiie  meeting;  on  faiv{tati(»  1^  the 
ladies,  adjourned  to  the  banquet  hall,  where 
other  invited  guests  had  assembled,  am<mg 
titem  the  mayor  of  Gainesville,  J.  Z.  Keel, 
vriio  made  a  splendid  and  well  received 
address,  after  which  Master  of  Ceremo- 
nies T.  &  Crawford  called  on  Rev.  T. 
Joe  Talley  to  ask  Divine  Uessfaigs. 

Aftor  the  banquet  the  audience  assem- 
bled in  the  lodge  room,  and  Engineer  Geo. 
S.  Cmnbe,  of  Cleburne,  introduced  General 
Chairman  C.  D.  Johnson,  who  installed 
the  officers  who  had  been  elected:  C.  E. 
Stelzer,  C  E.;  W.  Spence,  S.-T.;  R  H. 
Kiordan,  Ins.  Sec 

After  the  officers  were  installed  Mr. 
Oawford  called  on  the  number  for 


speeches  and  several  responded  in  a  happy 
manner,  among  them  being  P.  C.  HcCarly, 
representative  of  tlie  Railway  Ctmductors; 
W.  T.  Enloe,  representative  of  the  Rail- 
wi^  TrainmeD;  General  C^iairman  C  D. 
Johnson,  Rev.  A.  B.  Miller,  pastor  of  the 
Grand  Avenue  Baptist  church,  and  W.  W. 
Leverett,  editor  of  the  GaineBville  Signal, 

Mrs.  Gordon  .Williams  favored  the  audi- 
ence with  a  piano  selection  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Patterson  sang  a  solo  to  the  delightof  aU. 

After  the  visitors  had  said  Good  ni^it 
the  lodge  was  again  called  to  order  and 
voted  unanimously  to  name  the  new  lodge 
"William  Davis  Division  201,  B.  of  L. 
E."  This  is  an  honor  to  Engineer 
William  Davis  of  this  city,  who  has 
worked  for  several  weeks  to  bring  about 
the  organization  of  the  Division  here. 

Drs.  C.  R.  Johnson  and  W.  J.  Price 
were  made  the  Division  physicians. 

The  new  order  passed  several  resolu- 
tions, among  them  being  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Lyon-Gray  Lumber  Company  for 
lumber  to  build  the  banquet  tables,  also 
thanks  to  D.  D.  Keeler  for  cooking  and 
preparing  the  turkey  banquet  The  mem- 
bers of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.  were  thanked 
for  the  use  of  their  hall  in  which  the  Divi- 
don  was  organized,  and  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  was  tend»«d  Cleburne  Dividon 
600  and  the  ladles  of  Pansy  Division  194, 
G.  L  A.,  for  their  services  in  organuung 
the  Division,  and  also  to  Bro.  C.  D.  John- 
son tat  organizing  the  new  order.  The 
newspapers  of  the  city  were  thanked  for 
courtesies  extended,  also  those  who  in 
any  way  assisted,  especially  the  ladies 
who  had  charge  of  the  banquet 

W.  Spence,  S.-T.  Div.  201. 

Bro.  F.  T  Bowler,  member  of  Div. 
160,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
safety  committee  on  the  Maryland  divi- 
sion, Pennsylvania  Ry.  Brother  Bow- 
ler is  one  of  our  old  tried  and  true 
members,  has  served  his  Division  in 
many  capacities  from  which  he  will  be 
missed  Brother  Bowler  has  the  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes  of  his  Di- 
vision for  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

Fraternally, 
W.  C.  Jasper,  S,-T.  Div.  160. 


Wb  are  pleased  totfl^nfsgiayftaopp^rtr 
moitof  Brother  J.  E.  Gallagher,  m^ber 
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of  Div.  662,  to  the  position  of  road  fore- 
man of  engines  of  the  Shamokin  division 
of  the  Reading.  Brother  Gallagher  has 
alwajrs  been  Interested  in  the  wwkings  of 
Div.  662  and  ever  ready  to  put  his  shoiol- 
der  to  the  wheel  for  the  good  of  the  Order, 
or  to  help  a  worthy  Brother. 

We  can  see  notUng  ahead  but  success 
for  Brother  Gallagher,  knowing  as  we  do 
that  he  will  be  fair  with  his  fellow  em- 
ployees and  at  the  same  time  have  the  in- 
terests of  his  employer  at  heart. 

With  the  well  wishes  of  Div.  662  for 
perfect  success,  I  remain, 

G.  a  Edwakds,  S.-T.  662. 

Editor  JotTRNAL:  The  writer  has  been 
looking  for  a  long  time  for  some  word 
from  Div.  62S,  but  failed  to  find  anything, 
and  after  a  cl(»e  investigation  finds  that 
he  himself  is  at  fault  for  not  writing 
something  about  the  party  given  on 
the  15th  of  November,  when  the  G.  I.  A. 
had  a  surprise  for  Brother  and  Sis- 
ter C.  H.  HcBride.  They  invited  the 
Brotiiers  to  a  great  feast  in  the  banquet 
hall,  the  occaj^on  behig  the  departure 
from  our  midst  of  Brother  and  Sister  C. 
H.  HcBride,  Bro.  C.  H.  having  been  ap- 
pointed road  foreman  at  Casper,  Wyo.  It 
is  with  great  regret  that  we  see  this 
estimable  young  couple  leave  our  city, 
but  our  loss  will  be  Casper's  gain.  The 
evening  was  spent  in  a  social  good  time, 
during  which  the  Sisters  gave  Sister  Hc- 
Bride a  sonvemr  spoon,  while  the  Brothers 
gave  Bro.  C  H.  a  large  rocker.  He  was 
BO  overcome  he  could  hardly  reply.  A  few 
aociii!  niylits  like  this  will  r]i'  more  good 
than  till  the  knockers  could  do  in  ten  years. 
Every  Divieion  should  have  a  social  at 
le««(  once  a  year  and  compel  the  hanuner 
padHM  to  lltt«od  and  aee  what  good 
iiUHlirdlisve.  It  iDake«i.7i:H9,i;eel  better, 
fl^fdettr  when  tabid  gnwbs  like  it 
SStJkQOr  hat  banquet 

fVatemally  yours, 
I,  U  EoitBTROl^  IHv.  62S. 

A  TNioN  nirfting  of  the  four  organiza- 
tionji,  train  anfi  eng^ine  departments,  0. 
R  G.,  B.  of  R.  T.,  B.  of  L.  E.  and  B.  of  L. 
F.  A-  E.  wafl  held  in  Indianapolis,  Decem- 
ber 19.  There  was  a  very  large  attend- 
snee  of  the  four  Org|mjfisflnnn,.  together 
•^im  tbelr  Auxflttifaft-         ^and  Offi- 


cers of  the  B.  of  R.  T.  and  0.  R.  C.  and 
their  Auxiliaries  made  good  talks  on  get- 
ting closer  together  in  our  work  as 
OTganizations.   Speeches  wexe  made  1^ 
Brothers  Dodge,  R  of  R.  T.,  O'Uan 
and  H.  L.  Ray,  0.  R.  C,  F.  B.  Alley,  B. 
of  L.  E.,  and  H.  Fidler,  B.  of  L.  F.  & 
also  Judge  Orbison,  D.  B.  Robertson,  H. 
L.  Clawson,  and  others.    A  grand  good 
time  was  bad  and  everyone  enjoyed  the 
meeting,  after  which  we  repaired  to 
the  banquet  room  and  enjoyed  a  very 
splendid  repast;  getting  up  from  the  t^ 
Willi  the  inner  man  satisfied.    We  vere 
then    conducted    to   the  auditoriam 
again.   The  ladies  of  the  fotir  organiza- 
tions had  prepared  an  entertainment  for 
the    evening:   Singing,    readings,  dia- 
logues, monologues  and  very  interesting 
music.   After  this  there  was  a  general 
hand-shake  and  a  real  old-fashkmed  love- 
feast,  when  we  departed  for  our  several 
homes,  wondering  wboi  we  should  meet 
again.    The  legislative   boards  repre- 
senting the  four  organizations  were  in 
sessicn  concluding  their  work  the  20th. 
Yours  fraternally, 
J.  H.  Beggs,  Cor.  Sec.  Div.  492. 


On  December  14  occurred  our  third 
annualoMnt  banquet  and  enterti^ment  of 
B.  of  L.  E.  Div.  576  and  B.  of  L.  F. 
&  R  Lodge  671,  in  the  I.  0.  O.  F.  Hall, 
in  the  city  of  Hillyard,  Wash. 

The  affair  was  crowned  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  success  that  the  joint  conunit- 
tees  in  charge  have  requested  me  to  have 
a  brief  moition  made  of  it  hi  our  B.  of 
L.  E.  Journal. 

The  banquet  was  served  by  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliaries  of  the  two  Orders  and 
was  truly  a  credit  to  our  ladies.  Prompt- 
ly at  6  p.  m.  the  tablra  were  in  order  and 
over  600  were  seated  to  participate  in  a 
feast,  the  very  best  that  the  Evergreen 
State  can  produce. 

After  the  banquet  the  members  and 
guests  were  escorted  to  the  main  hall, 
where  a  pleasant  and  deli^tful  pn^ram 
was  rendered  entirely  by  home  talent  in 
the  engineers'  and  firemen's  immediate 
families;  after  the  program  dancmg  was 
in  order  and  was  enjoyed  by  many  ontQ 
an  early  hour.    Digitized  by  GoOQLC 

It  was  tile  caaaeoBOB  of  oirfidm  tiial 
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oar  third  annual  banquet  and  entertain- 
ment  was  truly  a  great  snceeas;  the  man- 
aerin  which  we  met  and  enjtqred  our- 
lelvee  <Hie  and  all  was  a  credit  to  our 
dear  Brotfaeriiooda;  and  we  trust  it  will 
he  our  privilege  to  assemble  in  this  man- 
ner in  the  years  to  come. 

Due  credit  must  be  given  to  the  joint 
ocMnmittees  for  their  untiring  efforts  in 
making  this  occasiai  cue  of  complete 
SDcceaa. 

Wehadaa  our  guests  the  officials  of 
the  operating  and  mechanical  depart- 
ments of  the  Spokane  division  of  the 
Great  Northern  Ry.  Needless  for  me  to 
say  that  our  guests  enjoyed  themselves, 
the  true  spirit  of  friendship  being  in  due 
evidmce,  thus  making  our  joint  meeting 
a  ideasant  and  successful  we  from  every 
«ng$e. 

W.  E.  HaogarT,  Div.  676,  B.  of  L.  E. 


Om  of  the  most  pleasant  occasions  in 
tlie  history  of  Div.  4SZ,  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
occurred  Friday  evening,  December  10,  it 
being  a  farewell  to  Mr.  R  G.  Cullivan, 
general  foreman  of  the  Shelby  Street 
Shops,  Chicago  division,  Big  Four  Rail- 
road Company.  This  meeting  was  held 
in  Div.  492  hall,  comer  Shelby  Street  and 
English  Avenue,  Hr.  Cnllivan  having  re- 
signed his  position  as  general  foreman  to 
take  a  position  of  greater  rank  with  the 
American  Brake  Shoe  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Erie,  Pa.  Our  loss  is  others' 
gain  in  this  transfer. 

lb.  CuUivan  had  beoi  with  us  only  tiiree 
yean,  but  hk  that  short  space  of  tfane  be 
had  certainly  enshrined  himself  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  As  a  superior  officer, 
and  more  especially  with  the  engineers  of 
QiicagD  division  of  the  Big  Four,  Mr.  Cul- 
livsn  had  a  very  large  hand,  and  I  want 
to  si^  a  much  larger  heart  Once  a  young 
engineer  waa  called  np  to  answer  ttxe  some 
BdsdemeasOT,  and  while  standing  in  court 
heftore  the  hither  officials,  Mr.  Cullivan 
nuule  interoessicm  for  the  young  Brother 
and  iiis  sentence  was  commuted.  This  is 
only  OD6  case,  and  there  were  many  more 
of  mmilar  character. 

The  engineers  of  the  Chicago  division 
saw  fit  to  emphasize  their  feelings  by 
tendering  a  farewell  reception.  The  com- 


mittee on  arrangements  for  the  affair 
were  Brothers  P.  J.  Hickey,  J.  Welsh,  J. 
I.  Alley.  Refreahments  wen  served  and 
a  smoker  mjoywl  nearly  a  hundred 
men.  Brother  P.  J.  Hickey  presided  m 
the  most  acceptable  manner.  Short  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  the  following: 
Master  Mechanic  Bauer,  Assistant  Mr. 
Brant,  Road  Foreman  J.  G.  Gilchrist;  Mr, 
Cullivan  made  a  very  interesting  talk 
which  all  enjoyed.  He  did  not  surmise 
what  was  in  store  tar  him  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting.  The  speaker  of  the  evening 
said:  "We  have  with  us  a  Brother  from 
Div.  87,  Arthur  Erohn,  Chief  Inspector  at 
Beech  Grove,  who  will  now  address  the 
meeting. "  He  said  in  part:  "Some  few 
years  ago  the  speaker  of  the  meeting  was 
master  mechanic  at  Mattoon,  111.,  and  he 
took  me  out  behind  the  roundhouse  and 
hit  me  over  the  head  with  a  rubber  hose 
and  pronounced  me  an  -  engineer. "  He 
also  referred  to  the  time  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Big  Four  proper,  how  it  had 
grown  and  become  a  part  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  the  great  trunk  line  of  the 
country.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  conditions 
under  which  Mr.  Cullivan  had  come  to 
Shelby  Street  and  bow  little  by  little  he 
had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  men, 
how  he  had  played  the  part  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  in  binding  up  their  hearts  when 
things  went  wrong  with  the  engines.  Bro. 
Krohn  called  for  Mr.  Cullivan  to  be  es- 
corted to  the  rostrum  and  said:"  I  have  a 
tokoi  of  friendship  and  love  for  you,  pre- 
sented by  the  engineers  of  the  Chicago 
division  of  the  Big  Four. "  He  then  pre- 
sented him  with  a  beautifully  embossed 
check  for  one  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Culli- 
van was  completely  surprised  with  the 
gift  so  imexpected,  but  replied  in  a  most 
appreciative  way. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  feeling  that 
it  was  good  to  be  there  and  that  December 
IQ  would  never  be  forgotten.  Also  that 
it  was  hetter  to  give  than  to  receive^  for 
the  strong  and  well  built  man's  ^ame 
shook  with  joy  only  thinking  of  the 
friends  he  had  made  since  coming  to  Shel- 
by Street  Shops.    Yours  fraternally, 

J.  M.  Beggs,  Cor.  Sec.  Div.  492. 

Members  of  Dive^SOb^  UIU^ 
Division  141,  Phillipsbur&  N.  J.,  Sale- 
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brated  their  fiftieth  anniversary  on  Sun- 
day, November  14.  The  Division  was  or- 
ganized on  November  11,  1865,  with  13 
charts  members.  They  have,  since  or- 
ganizatUMi,  initiated  496  members,  ad- 
mitted 177  by  tzansfer,  out  of  which 
members  were  transferred  to  from  nine 
other  Divifflons.  Present  membership  92. 
Of  the  celebration  the  following  is  from  a 
clipping  sent  in  by  Bro.  W.  T.  Ward,S.-T. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  Unicm  Square, 
Phillipsburg,  and  a  banquet  at  the  Karl- 
don  Hotel.  Eaaton.  About  76  were  pres- 
ent; inchiding  tlie  memb^  their  wives 
and  sweethearts. 

The  hall  was  beantifully  decorated  widi 
arched  lattice  work  and  imitation  autumn 
leaves. 

Addresses  were  made  by  L.  G.  Griffing, 
Assistant  Grand  Chief,  of  Cleveland,  O. ; 
J.  H.  Hoyer,  Assistant  General  Chairman 
of  the  Pamsytvania  Railroad,  of  Pitts- 
burg^; Jacob  Vanatta,  of  Phillipsburft 
and  lbs.  G.  R.  Johns<Hi,of  the  Auxiliary. 
A  history  of  the  order,  containing  a  wealth 
of  interesting  material  concerning  the  life 
of  the  lodge,  was  delivered  by  Geo^  R. 
Johnson,  Chief  Engineer  of  Division  30. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  occasion  was 
the  presentation  by  Assistant  Grand  Chief 
Engineer  L.  G.  Grifiing  of  gold  badges  of  a 
very  pretty  design  to  three  of  the  members 
who  had  seen  forty  years  in  the  service. 
The  members  who  received  the  badges 
were  Jere  Goodwin,  of  Phillipsburg,  who 
was  initiated  in  Division  63,  Jersey  City,  in 
1JB67,  and  later  transferred  to  Division  30. 
He  is  86  years  of  age  and  has  been  a  re- 
tired engineer  on  the  C.  R.  R.  since  1901. 

Joseph  Lutz,  of  Easton,  who  is66 years 
of  age  and  was  initiated  into  Division  30 
in  1873.  He  is  still  in  service  on  the 
C.R.  R. 

James  Milham,  of  Washington,  N.  J., 
aged  73  years,  who  was  initiated  in  Divi- 
sion 30  in  1873.  He  is  a  pensioned  engineer 
on  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 

Each  guest  was  presented  with  a  hand- 
some souvenir  badge  commemorative  of 
the  occasion. 

A  beautiful  silk  American  flag  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Ladies 'Auxiliary  to  Division 
30.  Mrs.  Joseph  Cherry  spoke  on  be- 
half of  the  Auxiliary  and  G.  R.  Johnson, 
m  behalf  of  the  engineers,  responded.  At 


the  beginning  of  the  program,  OupUil 
Charles  Casper  led  in  prayer. 

A  musical  program  with  numbers  intec- 
spersed  between  the  addresses  included 
piano  solos  by  Miss  Annie  Duckworth,  a 
vocal  solo  by  Miss  Elva  Case,  and  duets  1^ 
Hisses  Emma  and  Annie  Nei^bor  and 
the  Misses  Nixon.  BarUey  L.  Cane  en- 
tertained with  a  recitation. 

At  6  o'clock  the  members  and  guests 
were  loaded  in  autos  and  conveyed  to  tiie 
Earldon  hotel,  Easton,  where  they  en- 
joyed an  excellent  m«iu. 

After  the  banquet  the  members  and 
guests  returned  to  the  lodge  room,  wban 
several  hours  in  social  mjoyment  were 
spent  and  recollections  of  railroading  in 
former  days  and  at  present  were  givok  by 
the  members. 

The  occasion  was  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered by  those  pnaeat  and  tfae  memb^ 
of  DivisiMi  SO. 

The  oonunittee  of  arrangements  coin* 
prised  the  following  members:  Jacob 
Vanatta,  William  Herbert,  Comelhu 
Weisel,  Charles  Casper,  J.  H.  Davenpnl; 
Martin  Nixon,  G.  R.  John8<Hi,  G.  R.  Caae^ 
Nathan  Strouse,  S.  J.  Duckworth  and  W. 
T.  Ward. 


On  December  18  and  19;  Penn  Treaty 
Div.  71,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  celebrated  its 
golden  anniversary  at  ApoUo  Hall,'  1726  N. 
Broad  street 

The  program  for  Saturday  evening^  De- 
cember 18,  consisted  of  a  luncheon,  coo,' 
cert  and  dance,  and  drill  by  Div.  253,  G.  L 
A  to  B.  of  L.  R'  The  luncheon  was  all 
that  could  be  desired,  as  the  tables  were 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  good  tlUngs 
tiiat  were  prepared  for  our  membon  and 
their  families  and  friends. 

The  drill  given  by  the  members  of  New 
Century  Div.  263,  G.  I.  A,  was  splendid, 
and  was  something  new  even  fw  them 
under  tfae  leadership  of  Sister  Buck  and  24 
of  the  Sisters,  all  dressed  in  white  gowxts 
with  wings.  We  thought  they  were  angels. 

The  dancing  and  concert  lasted  until 
midnight,  and  that  part  of  the  affiUr  was 
declared  a  grand  success  by  all  who  hsid 
the  good  fortune  to  attend. 

Our  regular  meeting  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 19,  was  well  ^^  CMpt^ng^^w 
our  men  are  wturkuif^  as  tney  wacv  very 
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Imnr  en  flw  road  now  and  it  was  impossi- 
Ne  to  get  off.  We  had  ten  appUcations 
for  membership,  but  (mly  two  could  get 
there  as  all  the  rest  had  to  work.  These 
two  Brothers  were  initiated  by  Brother 
Wm.  B.  Prenter,  F.  G.  E.,  and  it  was  the 
first  time  most  of  our  members  had  seen 
uyoM  initiated  without  using  the  Ritual, 
and  it  certainly  was  very  impressive. 

Brotiiier  Patch,  President  of  the  Insur- 
ines^  waawithufl,  and  gave  those  pres- 
Mit  SMiie  very  g^x)d  advice  about  the  in- 
innuMe  and  urged  them  to  make  a  little 
sacrifice  and  carry  all  they  could,  so  if  any 
nUsfortune  overtook  them,  their  vrives 
uid  UttU  ones  would  be  well  cared  for  and 
also  urged  them  to  take  out  the  accident 
insiinuioe,  as  it  was  given  to  them  now  for 
SO  par  cent  of  what  the  old  line  conqtft- 
nies  were  charging  and  no  red  tape  about 
it  BroOier,  yon  can  see  a  statement  of 
tins  every  montb  in  the  Joubnau 

Bro.  D.  F.  Ryan,  Chief  En^^neer,  then 

Sve  some  very  interesting  reading  from 
9  minutes  of  Div.  71  from  January  4, 
1866— the  date  of  the  first  regular  meet- 
ing; charter  having  been  granted  Decem- 
16^  1865— down  to  the  present  time, 
and  wowed  some  of  the  troubles  the 
ftotiwra  had  in  the  eariy  diqra  and  how 
tiw  duuto*  had  to  be  tak«a  out  of  frame 
and  mra^ora  initiated  in  their  homes  and 
in  cellars  f<nr  fear  of  being  found  out,  for 
if  tbe  conapany  found  they  belcMiged  they 
would  be  dismissed  and  several  walked 
the  plank  for  this  alone. 

A  very  sad  part  of  our  celebratitm  oc- 
curred when  word  was  brought  to  the 
meeting  that  our  <ddest  membw,  Bro. 
Matbew  T.  Larkin,  had  died  that  mom- 
iD|^  Bro.  Larkin  was  a  member  for 
46  years  and  lost  his  jweition  on  the  Read- 
ing railroad  in  the  strike  of  1877.  He  al- 
wi^  cmtinued  an  active  member  and 
never  missed  a  meeting  and  at  the  time 
of  death  was  Secretary  of  our  Health  A9- 
Bociatioo. 

Broths  Prenter  then  gave  the  Brothers 
sime  good  advice  and  instructiona  on  their 
membmliip  and  also  <»  the  pmsiMi  plan, 
■nd  wreei  all  members  to  Join  tbe  p«skm 
so  th^  would  be  protected  In  case  tiwy 
eoold  no  kxiger  run  an  en^ne,  and  ex- 
plained the  advantage  of  a  young  man 
joining  now  over  the  older  man,  and  said 
that  over  25  per  cent  of  the  members 
drawing  pounons  now  were  young  men 
irtiowere  inoQiacitated  firom  running  an 
«i^ne;  after  which  the  Dividon  closed  in 
doe  fonn  and  all  members  went  over  to 
Apollo  Han,  where  a  luncheon  was  again 
pr^wred  for  them  by  Bro.  Geo.  Koenler, 
our  che^  and  bis  assistants. 

After  hmcbemi  a  public  meeting  was 
hdd  which  lasted  until  6:90  p.  m.  and  ad- 
freeses  were  delivered  by  Bro,  Prenter, 
f.  G.  E.,  who  gave  a  history  of  the  B. 
of  L.  E.    Ur.  W.  FredaDd  Kendrick, 


receiver  of  taxes  for  the  city  oi  Phila- 
delphia, then  addressed  tbe  meeting  and 
told  us  about  a  trip  he  conducted  when 
the  Philadelphia  Shriners  went  around 
the  North  American  Continent  to  Cali- 
fornia and  back  again  last  summer,  and 
how  on  part  of  the  trip  he  had  rode  with 
the  engmeers  on  the  monster  locomotives 
that  were  handling  the  trains  and  what 
his  impressions  w&n;  he  also  told  11s 
about  collecting  the  taxes  of  PhAadd- 
phia  last  year:  they  amounted  to  over 
186,000,000,  and  the  largest  collection  for 
one  day  was  August  30,  1916,  amounting 
to  over  $3,000,000. 

Next  on  the  program  was  Sister  Mur- 
dock,  Grand  President  of  the  G.  I.  A, 
who  gave  a  history  of  the  organization 
and  what  it  was  dfung  for  tbe  ordiansof 
membras  of  the  oivanization,  um  told  of 
the  ^wth  of  toe  G.  L  A.  sfaice  its 
organization  in  1887. 

Next  on  the  program  was  Mr.  James 
Bennett,  who  gave  a  very  fine  descrip- 
tion of  organized  labor  and  social  justice, 
and  claimed  if  it  was  not  for  the  labor 
organizations  we  would  have  anarchy  in 
this  country. 

The  invocation  was  given  by  tiie  Rev. 
W.  E.  P.  Haas,  pastor  of  the  Frankford 
Avenue  M.  £.  CharclL  whose  father  and 
brother  are  both  engmeers;  his  brother 
being  Chief  Engineer  of  Div.  707,  and  he 
told  us  the  whole  family  were  railroaders 
except  himself. 

Solos  were  sung  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Richards, 
Secretary  Readme  Y.  U  C.  A,  Hiss 
Ada  D«il,  and  Mr.  Hiram  McDade, 
whose  father  and  brother  are  both  mem- 
bers of  Div.  71.  We  also  had  with  us 
Sister  Cassell,  Grand  Vice  President  of 
the  G.  I.  A.,  and  Sister  Bailey,  Grand 
Treasurer  of  the  G.  L  A 

The  meeting  and  60th  anniversary 
came  to  a  close  with  the  singing  of 
"America"  by  the  audience,  and  we  aU 
went  to  our  nomes  hamiy  because  we 
were  the  ones  allowed  to  celebrate  this 
anniversaiy  of  a  Division  and  organization 
that  has  done  so  much  for  the  engineers 
of  the  Reading  Railwav  and  the  whcde 
country.  Yours  iratenudly, 

Jas.  HcKbanet,  S.-T.  Div.  71. 

SPECIAL  NOTICES 

Ssa  8&  It  shal]  b«  the  duty  of  members  amy 
from  th*  loestlon  of  tbolr  Oivlaion  to  at  l«Mt  onc« 
In  thna  months  make  their  whereabouts  known  to 
the  DIvMon.  and  always  when  chanstns  their  per- 
manent address.  Failure  to  do  so  shall  be  saffldent 
cause  for  expulsion. 

Wanted— Information  as  to  parties  named  below. 
The  Insarance  Association  is  still  boldinE  money 
bekMisins  to  the  varions  parties  named  below. 
If  anyone  can  sive  as  Information  about  them  we 
wiQ  appreciate  it  vaey  moch,  as  we  have  not  been 
able  to  locate  them,  llils  money  Is  of  no  benefit  to 
tbe  Association,  and  we  are  anxions  to  place  it  ia 
the  hands  of  ttie  beneficiaries: 

Georse  F.  Oxuad.  son  of  our  l« 
C^ad,  of  Div.  m  Alt^mKKi^l 
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May  Asnes  Bafm.  niaee  of  our  Uto  Bra.  Wm. 
B. Hayea,  of  Oi^SU, Qty  of  ll«xieOb Max.. anoimt 
dax,  9TS2. 

Janwa  Vawtn.  brother  of  onr  late  Bro.  Uchael 
Power*,  of  Div.  286.  Grand  Rapida,  Mich.,  not  heard 
fram  for  16  yeara,  amount  due^  1136.87. 

Vn.  I^nra  Tbem  aiatar  of  oar  late  Bro.  F.  B. 
Bernolda,  of  Div.  637,  Trenton,  Ont,  amount  da*. 
tl.600.  W.  E.  FuTCH,  Preridant. 

C  E.  BioBASoa,  Geo.  Sec-I^eaa. 
A  tr«T«Ilnar  card  and  mem  bar's  eerttfleata  belonar- 
tag  to  Broi.  W.  E.  Davla  waa  loet  on  train  betweem 
North  ^  and  GocbranA  Ont..  good  until  Uaich  SI. 
1918.  If  proaented.  kindlr  take  up  and  forward  to 
W.  E.  Davia,  1U6  East  Mh  atieet;  Trenton.  Ho. 

The  addreaa  of  Lewis  H.  Grajr.  formerly  a  member 
of  DiT.  197  San  Antonio^  ia  very  much  deaired  by  hia 
.nankLaaterCiiar,  725Henn^nAv«..  lUnne- 


Mlt.Fl 

apoUa. 


OBITUARIES 


[In  aeeordanee  with  the  action  of  the  Ottawa 
Conventioa.  no  reaolationa  of  condolence,  obltuarr 
letten  or  poema  will  be  pnbUahed  in  the  Journal. 
AU  daatha  w^U  be  Hated  under  oUtoarr  headinc 
onlr,  vitti  eaoaa  and  data  of  death  1 

Datralt;  Ueb.,  Dee.  US,  lagrlpM  Bro.  Hanrr  t. 
Bead,  qiember  <^  Div.  1. 

Jackaon,  HicK,  Jan.  6,  caaow,  Broi  CUnton  IL 
Whitins.  member  of  Div.  2. 

Lonaaporl;  Ind.,  Jan.  2.  head-on  conialon.  Bro, 
Jc«.H.Ulridi,memberof  Div.  20. 

Bortentown.  N.  J..  Dec  22.  heart  diseaae,  Bro.  W. 
T.  Pany,  member  of  Div.  22. 

Touugatewn.  C,  Oct.  I.  taberculosia.  Brou  J.  G. 
Lodt,  member  of  Div.  89. 

Ibrietta.  O.,  Dec  29t  voplKcr,  Broi  A.  F.  a  Wik 
Uama.  member  of  Div.  86. 

Newarfc.  0„  Dee.  IB.  baart  trouble.  Brou  John  & 
BOer,  member  of  IXv.  86. 

lleadville.  Pa.,  Dec  17,  cancer.  Bro.  H.  W.  Thomp- 
■on,  member  of  IMv.  4S. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec  28.  patalyaia,  Bro.  John  T. 
Bldiaida,  mMuberof  Div.  4i, 

E.  St.  Loala.  nU  Dec  8.  oM  am  and  heart  trouble^ 
Bra.  Fred.  Beeherer,  member  «i  Div.  4Si 

NewPreedoni.  Pa.,  Dec  7,  MDed.  Bra.  LeanderU 
Bohrbaagh.  member  of  Div.  S2. 

Haekanaack.  V.  J.,  Jan.  &  twnar.  Bta.  JeaqA  P. 
Uuao,  member  of  IMv.  68. 

Port  Jervle.  N.  T..  Dec  IS,  heart  faflore,  Bro. 
CSiaa.  Jobneon,  member  of  Div.  64. 

Providence.  R.  L,  Dec  81.  complication  of  dia- 
eaaea,  Bro.  E.  H.  Sanford.  member  of  Div.  67. 

Melroae  Hlghlanda.  Hasa.,  Dec  28.  heart  failare. 
Bro.  E.  T.  Sumner,  man  bar  of  IHv.  6L 

Rodne.  Wla..  Doc  24.  mjrocarditiB,  Bro.  E.  F.  Wil- 
Uama.  member  of  Div.  68. 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  Dec  19.  old  age,  Bro.  Hathlas  T. 
I^kin,  member  of  Div.  71. 

Phlladelphta.  Pa..  Dec  8,  peritonltla.  Bro.  B.  F. 
TUnanr,  member  u  Div.  11. 

Harriabnrg,  Pm..  Jan.  T,  peritonttia.  Bra  Edwin 
Uanly,  men^  of  Div.  74. 

W. Haven.  Conn.,Dec 21, canear.  Brow  C.A.Hal- 
finger,  meinber  of  Div.  77. 

Mllfard.  Conn.,  Dec  U,  heart  faflore,  Bn,  Jaa. 
lOntt,  member  of  Dir.  77. 

ColmnbuB.  O..  Dec  27.  killed.  Bro.  Wm.  F.  Coffey, 
member  of  Div.  79. 

Moultoo,  la..  Dec  18.  Bright* adiaeaae,  Bro.  Frank 
Luman,  member  of  Div.M, 

St.  Looia.  Ho..  Dee.  U  Bra  W.  A.  BaOmway. 
member  of  Div.  86. 

Grand  laland.  Nebr..  Dee.  17,  pneumonia,  Bro.  J. 
W.  Lambert,  member  of  IHv.  S8. 

Port  St.  Qtariea.  Dee.  26.  dropey,  Bro.  Geo.  John- 
■on,  member  of  Div.  8S. 

Seattle,  Waah.,  Nov.  24,  cerebral  apoplexy.  Bro. 
V.  J.  Coaper.  mamberof  IXv.  88. 


Lincoln.  Nebr.,  Dec  11.  lympho-earcoma.  Bro.  A 
J.  Tippena,  member  of  Div.  98. 

Water  Valley,  Hiaa.,  Dec  20,  paralyais.  Bro.  W.  F. 
Love^  member  of  Div.  99. 

St.  Joaeph,  Mo.,  Jan.  9,  operation  for  appeodld- 
tla.  Bro,  H.  E.  Slater,  member  of  Div.  107. 

Outfiaga.  Nebr..  Dae.  H  heart  trooble,  Brc  Thna. 
P.  MeNSh.  member  of  Otw.  107. 

Prince  Rapert;  B.  C,  Oct.  29l  coUirion.  Bro.  John 
Haretlck.  monber  of  IMv.  IIL 

WaterkM^  la..  Dee.  14.  woplexy.  Bro.  R.  O.  Lak« 
memb«F«<  Dir.  114. 

BrWhtwood.  Ind..  Dee.  18.  peritoeiniB,  Bio.  J.  T. 
Henneaey,  m  Anbar  of  Div.  m. 

Deaoto.  Mo..  Dec  30.  Ujrrippe  and  nephritic  Bra. 
Geo,  Walker,  member  of  ^v.  128. 

NarirrfUe,  Ttan.,  Dec  ZS,  ooUaion.  Brou  L  IL  Baed. 
merabar  of  Div.  188; 

Utehell.  S.  D.,  Dec  9,  dlabetee.  Btol  G.  C.  Fewi- 
aon,  member  of  Div.  131. 

Vtneland,  N.  J.,  Dec  81,  pneumonia,  Bro.  E  D. 
Hicka.  manbo:  of  Div.  ISG. 

Beaver  Falla,  Dec  17,  head-on  '■wiHfiM,  Bro.  Fred. 
Wazanf  alter,  member  of  Div.  148. 

TVtuu  N.S«l>aeL&  derailed  eaglaA  Bra.  Howard 
MfTlniMiM.  member  «fDtv.-149. 

JeraayOltr,  N.  J.,  Dec  18.  ornnie  heart  tronble. 
Brc  Wm.  J.  Lewia.  member  of  Div.  167. 

Cedar  Rapids.  Ia.,  Dec  20.  typhoid  fever.  Bro.  W. 
H.  UcHullen.  member  of  Div.  168; 

Baltimore^  Hd..  Jan.  8,  cirrhode  at  liver.  Bra. 
Fred  C.  Roi^era.  memberjof  Div.  100. 

Syracuae,  N.  T..  Dec  IT.  heart  traoble;  Brou  Tboa. 
Eaiie.  member  of  Div.  189. 

Seheneetady,  N.  T-  Dec  8i  pneomonla,  Brai.  Wm. 
J.  Teller.  mcmW  of  Dfr.  ITS. 

New  York  C3ty,  Dec  8S,  kidney  troobl*.  Btol  Wm. 
C  Hayei,  member  at  Div.  180. 

Brother  Hayee  waa  widely  known  in  the  order, 
particularly  among  the  delegatea  to  oar  eonveeitiOBa 
which  he  attended  aa  delegate  beginning  at  New 
Orleans  1886.  New  York  IfflS.  Chlcaeo  ISSTTRichmood 
1888.  when  be  waa  appointed  on  the  committee  to 
aadthea,B.*Q.atrIkebl88»  Denver.  1880  Pltta- 
bonfa,  USB  Atlanta.  18H  Milwaukee,  waa  elected 
S.  O.X  E^1896.  Ottawa,  Can.  He  want  to  the  B. 
Jfc  O.  in  1SB8  aa  an  oAetal  vndar  Mr.  UnderwooA 
and  to  Am  Brio  In  1901,  iriiara  ho  aerved  aa  ncieral 
mad  farman  of  engineaa  aaaltant  mecHnteaTauper- 
Intendent,  aivorlntendent  of  employment  bureau, 
and  aoperlatendent  of  locomotive  operation,  atways 
botding  to  hie  memberahip  in  the  B.  of  B.  and 
Haaonic  Otdera.— Edttok. 

Uttle  Rock.  Ark..  Dec  81.  ncphriUa.  Bro.  O.  J. 
Holmee.  member  of  Div.  182. 

Uttle  Sock.  Ark.,  Dec  16.  heart  failure,  Brc  Thoa. 
R.  FoweU.  member  of  Div.  182. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Dec  8.  cerebral  neningltla,  Bro. 
Bobt.  J.Stnithan,membarof  Div.  IBS. 

Belleville.  Ont..  Dec  6.  heart  failure.  Bro.  C.  S. 
Doctor,  member  of  Div.  189. 

HcComb,  HIbb.,  Dec  81.  atmek  by  overiiead  bridge. 
Bro.  R.  F,  Jackson,  member  of  Div.  196. 

Temple,  Texaa.  Dec.  IS.  Brlghf  adleeaa^  Bro.  K  R. 
Coleman,  member  of  Div.  20tL 

Albany,  Ga..  Nor.  19L  Br&  Sam  Kimball,  mamber 
olDiv.210L 

Plattabarg.  N.  Y..  Dec  SI.  acute  indlgeatiaa,  Bro. 
Wm.  KUIetteh  member  at  Div.  217. 

Marahall.  Texaa.  Dec.  St  leakage  of  heart.  Bro.  W. 
H.  Green,  member  of  Uv.  219. 

Hammond,  Ind.,  Jan.  6.  pneumonia,  Bro.  A.  IX 
Jamea.  member  of  Div.  221. 

Mobile.  Ala..  Dec  16.  valvular  heart  diaeaaa.  Bta. 
H.  M.  Wilaon,  member  at  Div.  228. 

New  Docbam,  N.  J.,  Dec  19;  drqpay.  Bra.  Wn. 
Feronto;  member  at  Div.  886. 

New  Durham.  N.  J..  "Dec.  7,  apoplexy,  Bro.  Joe. 
Bueh,  member  of  Div.  2SS, 
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Mwrdlan,  Wit.,  Nov.  i,  opera ti on.  Bn>.  Ju.  Flyuti. 
BMDibsr  of  Div.  2U. 

Corninar,  N.  T.,  Dec  SO,  ajK^lny.  Bra  R.  J. 
Brmr,  membar  of  Div.  84i. 

Dnninn,  0„  Jul  B,  acute  IndlgMtka.  Bro.  T.  F. 
ODoaaaO^  BMnber  «<  Div.  2G6. 

B^khm.  Fau  Dm.  14.  woplocr.  Bra  L«wla  F. 
Ukr,  BMnlwr  tf  DIv.  SS7. 

PooMU,  CaL,  Jan.  S,  Bro.  Lannd.  Gar.  member 

Div.26L 

Wilk«  Barr^  Pa..  Dec  18,  reoenl  debUit?,  Bra. 
PhiBp  Thraah,  BMsnber  of  Div.  288. 

P1orencfl,'S.  C.  Dec  19,  heart  troabla.  Bra  W.  P. 
HoUand,  member  of  Dlv.  266. 

Florence^  S.  C,  Dec  &  heart  tmaUft  Bra  Robort 
U.  Hack,  member  of  Div.  266. 

Genvetown.  S.  C,  Nov.  87,  Injariea  raeelved  while 
OD  dnty,  Bro.  F.  B.  JvyaM,  mnber  of  Xttv.  2B& 

AsheviDe,  N.  C,  Jan.  2;  cnsine  turned  over.  Bra 
Jolm  J.  Clark,  member  of  Div,  28T. 

Oakh&d.  CaL.  Dec  12.  acute  dllatatlan  of  heart. 
Bro.  A.  O.  Neff,  member  of  Div.  S88. 

Fainnount,  W.  Va.,  Dec  H  puwii.  Brc'C.  F. 
WiBgiatoD,  mcmbor  of  Div.  SSL 

aaniBO.  mat.  Dw.  %  BrlgWr*  dIaMM;  Bm. 
Joba  FItiui,  nenuMvof  Dir.  286. 

Waihfnsrton,  Ind..  Jan.  2,  cerebral  hemorrhasn. 
Bro.  Chaa.  J.  Gnth.  member  of  Div.  289. 

AflMcn.  Minn.,  Dec  28.  taberenloaia.  Bro.  M.  C. 
Edwarda.  member  of  Div.  290. 

Superior,  Wla.,  Nov.  M,  catdlac  reffursitation. 
Bro.  Thoa.  Ruddy,  member  of  Div.  290. 

UchiKan  Cftr,  Ind..  Dec  24.  injurfea  received  In 
eoQiricNi,  Bro.  Jaa.  K.  B«kI,  iiMmb«  of  Div.  m 

Beanokc  Va.,  Da&  8^  killed.  Bro.  W.  W.  Lowit. 
mtmber  of  Div.  80L 

Sactnaw.  Iflch.,  Dec  14,  paralyela.  Bro.  Alex 
Sharpe,  raonber  of  Dlv.  804. 

St  Ansuatine.  Fla..  Dec  22.  Bra  C  H.  Eltana, 
tsamber  of  Div.  aoa. 

JackaoDviDe,  Fla..  Nor.  2&  Bra.  C.  W.  Bobhuon, 
mnbcr  of  Div.  Wk 

FlVcttovUla^  N.  C  DaclA  fiMpkmr.  Bra.  W.  G. 
MnIiMighUn.  nMOiber  of  IHv.  814. 

WHklnaborc  Pa.,  Jan.  1,  pneoraonla.  Bro.  John  C. 
MaCannidE,  member  of  Div.  SES. 

Boper,  Kana..  Doc  20,  loeocnotcH'  ataxia,  Bnx  J. 
H.  Aid,  menbw  of  Div, 

Wert  Bar  HIcK,  Dec  18.  roeoinslti^  Bm. 

Cbaa.  H.  Ontoua,  member  of  Dlv.  83S. 

Baltimore.  Md..  Dec  25,  heart  faOure.  Bra  Wm. 
HcDad^  member  of  Dlv.  868. 

Lonlnflli^  Ky.  Jan.  &  canpUcatloD^  Bnn  D.  A. 
FMd.  member  of  Div.  W6. 

SL  Paul.  Ifinn..  Jan.  1,  heart  failure,  Bro.  Jerry 
O'Leary,  number  of  IHv.  808. 
^Sajnv.  Pa,.  Dec  14,  fattr  deBcaieratkn  of  heart, 
Bn.  E,  C.  Spawldingi,  uandMrof  Dir.  m. 

Kanaaa  Citr.  Kaaa.,  Jan  8^  ealUdon,  Bro.  FIrank  B. 
WaU.  mamber  of  IMv,  896. 

Brodctyn.  N.  Y.,  Dec  IT.  paralyil^  Bra.  Tboa.  J. 
CWk.  member  of  IHv.  419. 

.  Hfain.,  Deo.  8&  bead  en  colHdaii,  Bnh 
Beke^  ™'"*^  of  Div.  410. 

'AteUad.  Colo.  Dec  16^  heart  faihuA  Bro.  J.  H. 
Gvllfaa,  member  of  Div.  4S0. 

John  B.  Guilfoll  will  be  remembered  by  many  of 
OM  Order,  aa  it  waa  be  who  held  the  deed  in  truit  to 
fltt  Meadow  Lawn  Farm,  Hattoon,  DL  It  waa  the 
mah  of  a  aale  of  ticketa  and  a  raflle  which  proved 
to  ba  contiary  to  law,  and  created  compUcationa 
wUeh  lasted  several  yeara.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  Mannk  Order  and  Grand  Amy  of  the  Republic, 
afwfakhbt  had  bean  VleeCommaitder  of  Coiorado 
aad  Wyo^Bf,— Bditok. 

nndra.  N.  T..  Dec  16.  heart  ftOlara.  Bra  Frank 
t-  Kinc.  member  of  Div.  434. 

m..  Jan.  8,  pneuDMola,  Bra  Geok  Calkin% 


Pittaborffh.  Pa.,  Jan.  11,  kidney  tronUet  Bra  John 
h.  Cook,  member  of  Div.  464. 

I^ton,  Ha,  Nov.  IS,  <q>eratIoB,  Bra.  H.  J.  He- 
Donald,  member  of  Dlv.  47L 

Bethel,  Kana..  Dec  14.  heart  dliiaa^,  Bn.  3.  K, 
Sanford,  memiMr  of  Dir.  602. 

UoaaeJaw,8aBk.,CaB„Dae.80l  knM.BnK  Wm. 
Klattai  meoiMr  of  Dtv.  510:. 

Sedalla.  Ha,  Jan.  1.  Injoriea  received  in  wreck. 
Bra  ILCBoby,  member  of  DIt.  617. 

Sedalla.  Ha,  Dec  86,  dnnMy.  Bra.  J.  L.  Boaa^ 
manber  of  Div,  817. 

Chlcaffa  m.  Oct.  %  "Bn.  N.  Unman,  member  of 

Dlv.61Si 

Chicaga  Hi-.  Oct.  10.  Bra  C  Btmthi,  monbar  of 

Div.  618. 

BeDe  Plainer  la.,  Jan.  i,  cancer.  Bra  W.  L.  AvarXt 
member  of  Div.  686. 

BnlTala  N.  Y.,  Dec  SB.  scalded.  Bra.  John  Dennt. 
BOO.  member  of  Div.  688. 

Buffala  N.  Y.,  Dec  1&  pohnonary  tubercukwls. 
Bra  Jaa.  Hathaway,  member  of  Dlv,  6SL 

Freana  CaL,  Dec.  24,  operatioQ,  Bra.  Frank  TaO- 
nan,  mwnber  of  Div,  668. 

nehmoad.  Va..  Dec  18.  acute  peritoaltls.  Bra  C. 
W.  WlknoUi,  member  ofDlv.66L 

Greenville,  Jet,  Ha.  Oct.  8,  heart  failore^  Bra  Bd. 
Groaaman,  monber  of  Dlv.  688. 

Downara  Grave,  IlL,  Jan.  1.  paralysis  Bra  B.  W. 
PariMT,  nunber  of  Dlv.  eiG. 

ShatnoUn.  Pa»  Jan.  A,  pneumonia.  Bra,  Jtibat 
Manslct,  member  ^  Div.  662. 

Jackaon,  Tenn.,  Dec  22,  tnberculodB^  Bra  8.  W. 
Woodmff,  msmber  of  IHv.  666. 

CMtar,  Ask..  Nor.  SSk  kOled,  Bra.  H.  FttaaAl 
manbar  of  Dlv.  m. 

Saxton,  I^,  Dec  81,  pemleloua  anemia.  Bra  Sllaa 
Hanapeaker,  member  <a  Div.  780. 

Kansaa  dty.  Ho.,  Dec  ~  1%  hanorrfaase  of  brain. 
Bra.  Sidney  N.  WUldn^  member  of  Dlv.  734. 

Caira  Taxaa,  Sept.  9.  hcmorrhace  of  brain,  Bith 
Geo.  Glanbacb  manberof  IHv.  77Sk 

CbleMKh  DL.  Dec  27,  cempHcatloii  of  diaeaaaa.  Bra 
Frank  E.  Goaaallne^  mendier  of  IMv.  790. 

Binnln^iam,  Ate.,  Nov.  17,  Hra.  HaisarefePldrar. 
wifeofBra.W.H.PIekerinK  menbar  of  Dlv. 

PtttabmA  Pl.  Ura.  EUnboth  J.  Major,  wUe  of 
Bioi  J.  W.  Ibvw,  umber  of  TXkw.  481 

PtttahoTKh.  Pa..  Dec  24.  EIlu  A.  Fletcher,  wife 
of  Bra  John  Fletcher,  member  of  Div,  4B2, 

Haonthia,  Tenn.,  Nov.  14,  Hra.  Tennle  E.  Hacon, 
wlfa  OK  Bro.  J.  W.  Hacon,  member  of  Dlv.  ZS. 

Looiavllle;  Ky.,  Dec  19;  IcAar  pneumMliL  Harry 
Jeffrr.  &tberof  Bra  A..C.  Je^,  member  of  INv.  196. 

Amboy,  111.,  Jan.  8,  FraakUn  Underwood.  Sr., 
father  of  Brothers  FraakUn  Underwood,  Jr„  Dhr. 
870.  EL  P.  Underwood.  IXv.  n.aF.UBderwooiDlv. 
72%  and  tather-inJaw  of  Bra.  Janwa  I«(dl,  IHv.  87. 


ADmriTED  BY  TRANSFER  CARD 


Into  DivitUm— 
4a- A.  Atkina,  from  Div.  128. 
46-G.  H.  Kinsaburr.  from  Dlv.  14. 
77-H.  P.  Garifee,  from  Dlv.  268, 
189— G.  F.  Bnvwn,  from  Div.  242. 

W.  P.  Hclnemey,  from  IMv.  800; 
184-H.  W.  WilUama,  from  Div,  206, 
201-ltobt.  Andoaon,  a  F.  Beckleman,  H.  Beckle- 
man.  T.  S.  CnwfonLJ.  W.  Childreea.  Wm. 
Dixon,  Wm.  Davis,  H.  Dangler,  B.  L.  Fox. 
Wm.  A.  Gallaher,  J.  W.  Joinw,  John  HcCar- 
ty.  A.  Murphy,  Ei.  Patteraon,  B.  RIsvo.  E.  H. 
RicMtlan.  W.  A.  Spoica  H.  O.  Swarta,  J.  E. 
Stamm.  C  A.  Seltzer,  A.  D.  ^yphena.  B,  & 
Timmennaa,  from  Dlv.  600;  (  oOqIp 

m-o.  E.  cacwin,  0.  gWcM  n«ih)K^0ft^ 
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fntoiNvMHi— 

JES-<!Mi>8,  Baker,  Joe  Bmy.  ArUiLir  Ciii>i>iii.  J.H. 
ttoyle.  G<]i"  Frcdeni:kd.  J,  Heilraiin.  K.  Hol- 
liKt.r.    I  'S  ri   Hi.-lt*.->-,  O    F    Kanmuri  Peter 
JJ'.'i-l.  Lu-r-uii,  John  J.  Miller,  Jc^hr  Mick- 
L'i^'i'ij.  J'jIlh  Bay.  Su-v^'n  SlatUn',  IsucSpitx- 
-rr.  Ciirj.  Slit^ijin,  R,  K.  ThampHBa' JobAi  W. 
Viindi  -aHKjm.  Gto.  Wjird.  J.  C.  W. 
H.  VVIiitirn:,  from  Div.  2ii7, 
IL  .1.  Fl'-tr.Jiiir.ji.  fri-.m  Div.  :tU. 
^   Jbh.  t>'C"vnnMr,  fr-im  Di^.  131. 
B^-J.  Knirk  Jnni-fl,  fmm  Div.  2G(k 
SBB— C.  E.  Hfillv.  fn^m  Div. 

H.  S.  il...ii.'^.inl..  rr.iin  Uit'.  TXft 
40,— G.  W,  Clare,  trojii  Div.  11. 

Geo.       WhiT^.  fn.in  Div.  18. 
iBB— C.  W.  JohnBon,  from  Div.  SO^. 
477— M-  P,C;irvf3',  fnim  Div.  1. 
4W— J.  !;.  <^1"!J■■rtlfl.  fmmDiv,  GTIIi 
630— r>,  IL,  l.;iiii.Ti<ii;e.  frum  DlT.  SR'. 
B71— V.  I  T:t[.f.  fr-im  Div.  736. 
Sn — J.  F.  KnriicluT.  frum  Div.  8Sfc 
K-C,  M.  W.«.!;Lii(i,  from  Div.  «r 

J.  E.  D«ld.  fpiim  Div.  STX 
664— Percy  Diinkwst«r,  from  Div.  S8L 
Wm.  Kirk,  frtin  Div.  7W. 
Frank  D.  Crowlcy>  frMn  Div.  TBI 
T.  E.  Clrapcni,  frtjm  Div.  lOt. 
Wm.  Downey.  f™m  Div,  B19. 
C,  D.  Fulmer.  trom  Div.  IJJ, 
H.  Irirhee.  from  Div.  7Si. 
H.  O.  CroHH.  ftijm  Div.  Wa. 
Gff7— D.  Tumi-r.  from  Div.  fiSl. 
Kfl— D.  V.  O.  Mtjrrifl,  from  Div, 
72&~J.  B.  WnJifiiiiH,  fHimPiv.  4W 
737— S.  K.  Willia.  frym  Div.  6^ 

7fi7-Jafl.  O'LiMiry,  Jiut.  T.  Murifknty,  fmm  Div.  -liB. 
76C— K.  A.  WilLet,  fnum  Div. 

Sa-^aa.  Eucher,  W.  A.  Brwllty.  K  fi  Hr.>«n.  H. 
«.  b«cls,  J.J.  Burk,  W,  D.  L,  C. 

Connen,  J.  W.  i  Lirmii.  '1,  K  L>i  V,,pjI(,  P. 
De«ery,  J.  B.  KvLin^i  F.  j;.  f\hiiii,Lri  ^V.  R. 
HajTiw,  J.  W.  ir^in  fT.  1'.  liyii.'^,  -ii  .  A.  IC 
Uuuon,  J.  1..  .U'TipiiTiits.  VVaIivt  .1.111.-:-.  T.  A- 
JatQbeon,  A.  1.  K^^cii.  I'.  U.  Utr^liinv  K.  W. 
Kolhoff.  H,  F.  L!ik.=  ,  F.  I".  MiirliriK,  A  ,1.  BIc- 
Crcary.  A_  L.  M'usiiy,  K,  E.  M'.-iim.-'. .  A.  A. 
Ownoi,  A.  G.  r''JWLll,  J.  A.  lUi.  hl.  v.  D.  0. 
E^,  W.  H.  Roy.  R.  Richmand,  C  Ror- 
pSiaeck.  H.  Sfeit«-'nnvai-V.  W,  G,  T.ilUjtt.  ff. 
Tilro,  .r.  W.  Verb*.  J.  S.  Wt^,-,.ii,  >:  .  H. 
WilliiunB,  M.  F.C-iliins,  W.  H.  Johnivim.  rxTMn 
Div.  US. 

8U— Ju.  P.  HosfaM.  W.  T.  CUrk,  H.  D.  C»v*n»Tiirh, 
Ban  Brasdon.  Geo.  V.  Ghtim.  Frank  H«ff«r- 
nuut.  Jaa.  Knox,  Jdbn  H.  Johnalon,  Chms.  A, 
N«lwnt.  Th«(k  A.  Soott.  T.  IL  Stattory,  from 
Div.  60. 

8Z4— J.  C  Sweonay,  fran  Div.  81. 
8ST— J.  Bertnnd.  from  Div.  728. 
Mh-  H.  CnUibsrtHn.  from  Div.  8U. 
ta—Bmar  Wm.  mcklar.  tnm  JXv.  69. 
nr-dT.  P'  Bvm  A.  a.  Bryc«.  T.  J.  Lmik,  N.  T.  F«n- 
hr.ikamDfv.  7ae. 

W-ten  Uaaon,  f nmt  Div.  Bll. 
n— Q,  fthnhalU  frran  Dtv.  887. 
ffS-K.  E.  HcN&r)',  from  Div.  TIL 
tEt-C  Wlnuner.  tnXtt  Div.  SSL 
BBE-J.  r.  ElttOKV  flnihi  Dfv.  a». 
R.  Bob],  frtifnixv. «. 


REINSTATEMENTS 


WITHDRAWALS 


fVl.Tf!  Jfll'lJi'-h  -~ 

J2-F-  H.  .Art-'...p.. 

14— Ni.->i.il;i~  K.itm. 

B— 0  '■-  ^rsiHti 
0.  V.  Hi;>rs- 

»-M.  C.  B.»na 

40— A.  Koliina. 

$1— W.  H.  Gonli:m. 
W.  H.  BBJTett_ 

7*— M.  B.  Oolljns. 
la-Tlioa.  Hall. 
aOO-Chaa.^  Merrill. 
S04-HMTT  E-  NorriB. 


FVom  Divinon~ 

286—  H,  Johnaon. 

287—  W.  W.  Bur  bonk. 
29&-Geo,  Stinaon. 
SSO-H.  McDonald. 
864— Wm.  Hedicaa. 
368- W.  H.  Craif . 
878-Fr«d  B,  Wflliam& 

Jaa.  E.  Bak«r. 
418  ~C.  Gallairber. 
420-FrwictaFalk. 
eSa-VL  Shinsle. 

m-o.  R.  ta^M. 

6«6~D.  Aims. 


/lUoDtoMoR— 

11-H.  F.  Givte-. 

17— A.  B.  Frame. 

G6-J.  R.  IMnadale. 

«6-Cfaa«.  Detninsor. 

77— Flynn  A.  Lonarley. 
107-O.  W.  Sascba. 
«7-T.  J.  AUen. 
168-H.  Schultheaa. 

F.  F.  Kemp. 
US— John  Q.  Lane. 
167-DennU  W.  O'LMry. 
198 -J.  P.  PcHd. 
198— H,  Cunninsluun. 
218-J.  H.  Abraham. 
229 -W.  W.  WOllama. 
290— L.  Bcrdamo, 
26G— MotHb  T.  Brown. 
268— A.  P.  Burrow*. 
286 -T.  O'DonnelL 
809 -J.  W.  Thamoa. 
8i7-Joa.  L.  Reynolds. 
828— J.  G.  GsDero. 
S48-Edw.  B.JohiUKn. 
882-Ed.  Dwigvins. 
StKKE.  B.  Wood. 
S9l-Wm.  J.  Blincoe. 
488-W.  R.  MorriMD. 
4G0-C.  N.  Rowdl. 


Into  DMdtm— 

J.^i2  "-.rnrne*  Hopper, 

Jna.  E.  MrCvUV. 

fliiJ-W.  L.  Hsyden. 
C,  K  PretweSI. 

A^—D.  L.  McOwihii 

b'£S-F..  S.  Cupp. 

BJ«— Geo.  D  Law, 

*>]fi-rK  T.  McU-.an. 

Wflaon 
674— Logan  Pepper. 
eOG-RTD.  Bailer. 
7U— R.  E.  HcNarr. 
TSO-Art.  G.  HcGonidek. 
74t-P.  W.  BaekfcT. 
74ft-L.  J.  Cook. 
771— John  A.  CoUina. 
786- A.  T.  Maaaie. 
81&— Otto  Panon. 

887— IL  d'  ^ral 
828-J.  J.  HeBai& 
8Bfr— H.  A.  Moore. 

R.H.  Dray. 
848- WUard  Smith. 

Michael  Walah. 
8SS-H.  V.  Cook. 
8S8-D.  L.  Andmn. 


EXPELLED 

MK  nm-rAjMBn  or  mm 
Fy«m  DMuiottr-  /VoM  INviatoM— 

ft-Chaa.  Smith.  IBS— W.  E.  Eat^. 
192— C.  Rudolph,  644W.  F.  Rofainaon. 

W.  D.  K-ockway,       742- Victor  GiOatt. 

POK  OTHER  GAOnS 

II— W.  H.  Wallace,  non^wniHDt  of  fnaiuauca. 
IS-Hartar  Hancock,  E,  C,  Hahna.  W.  J.  WooL 

forMtinK  inaoraaca. 
20-W.  B.  Davia.  H.  E.  Bowlea,  Pierpont  Edwarda, 

forfeiting  inaoraneaL 
27— Jaa.  E.  HoRiaaey,  forfeitinf  nunraneei. 
83— J.  L  Lin  ci come,  fcrfeitinf  mmiraiiee. 
60— H.  H.  Tipton,  fcnf  dtinf  mauranee. 
62— I.  J.  Orcm.  forfeltliiK  maurancei 
56 — Robert  Cunningham,  nnbecomins  coodnet^ 
C,  N.  Conpton,  forfeitlnff  inBumaee. 

96—  A.  L.  Shudc.  non-payment  of  insurance. 

97—  Oiaa.  McWhorter,  forfaUns  Inauranoa, 
100— L.  H.  Rubaam.  forf  eitins  inauiance, 
128— Hy  Robb,  forfutinK  inanranoa. 
126-J.  H.  Hetahbe,  toet^Hag  tammaua. 
143-John  F.  Hdler.  violation  of  ofcUgatioB  and  n» 

becoming' conduct. 
166— Harry  W-Oark.  non-peymont  of  fauannoiL 
180  -  B.  L,  Shackle  non-payment  of  injur ance. 
181— C  W.  Swain,  forfeiting  inanrance. 
208— Frank  Staple  ton.  forf tftfaig  Inauranc*. 
238— J.  B.  Baker,  forfeiting  inanrance. 
240— Jaa.  L.  Cloee,  forfeiting  inaorance. 
262— H.  G.  Price,  C.  W.  Hedger,  forfeiting  bum- 

ance. 

Sn— David  Johnaon.  forfeiting  tnanianoe. 

277— Wm.  Joatfee.  forfeiting  iaamaoee. 

884- Alex  FUon.  D.  H.  Owena,  tefaWnc  luanBC*. 

288— Wm.  J.  t^ger,  non-paynwat  of  tnaoraaea. 

Sao— J.  V.  Gahan,  John  Totten.  W.  H.  Webh.  Thoa. 

McQuay,  J.  P.  Patteraon.  nan-paymantoC  iii> 

eunnoa. 

S04-J.  E.  WUaon,  Ghaa.  Brama^  forfaMnc  faiaw 
ance. 

SI?— W.  A.  Craddoek.  noa-payiiMnt  e(  luauiauoa^ 
821— R.  F.  ESUngton,  onbecotning  eoDdnet. 
827— Lao  White,  non-payment  of  inanzanMi 
S38-J.  H.  CaOahan.  diaaatiafied  by  Mtfaa  of  Q.  C, 

of  A.  wd  rafUaing  to  pay  doaa  and  aaa«» 

menta. 

839-Geo.  E  Croaa,  forfaiting  Inaunnce. 

869-0.  G.  Andcraon,  nqn-paymeat  trf  faunniadap 
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IBI— K.  W.  Sajw,  B.  Touns.  non^paymant  of  hinir- 
aoM. 

ttS-^.  H.  Bndfaor.  failuur  to  take  out  iniimnce. 

C  Jan  ten,  f orfvunr  insunnce. 
4H— O.  R.  HilUran.  f«rf«itimr  Innmace. 
477— W.  R.  Puker.  J.  A,  Jonea,  tcatHtbim  buna- 
wnaa. 

496— F.  H.  Wood,  f  orf  eltiiiff  insuranca. 

GM— P.  An^in.  Corf  oitiiis  bumnce, 

KW-E.  W.  Brady,  violation  of  Sec  52.  StatatM. 

tm—J.  J.  Pendarsaaa.  naa-paym«nt  of  inannnce. 

aO-L.  H.  AmmoiiB,  T.  W.  licDanald.  H.  H.  Hop- 
pa-,  forf eitins  inanraaea. 

CIS— John  E.  Supple,  doo- payment  of  Inninnce. 

BB— T.  P.  UndMr.  CL  L.  YnlUe,  forfeitiiwinninuica. 

07— John  S.  LaOh  «ntarins  nloon  buafaw. 

tn—i.  B.  Brnca,  forfeiting  inmiranea. 

M7— R,  H.  Praal«r,  non-pajrment  <rf  inaoraoce. 

SGO— L.  IL  Borders,  noa-paymant  of  insurance 
.  SMr—B.  A.  Ijrncb.  W.  H.  LannoD.  forfaitiiiar  inanr- 
•neab 


FYom  Divineif— 

B68— A.  H.  Staffoiil,  f orfdtins  inmrance. 

690— J.  D.  Holeman.  H.  L.  Sinsletary.  U  H.  Caakcir. 

forfatiiis  inaurance, 
G9I— L,  J,  Hubbard,  forfeitios  inaorance. 
688— M.  L.  HcWUUama.  forf^tinc  Inaunuica. 
628— C  A.  HeCoy,  forfdtiiwinaaiaiica. 
<84— J.  Oatsatd.  eomlns  to  Diviaioa  meatinK  fattood- 

rated. 

Fred  HcAtee,  forfeiting  (nauranca. 
646— J.  F.  Underwood,  forfeitinK  inauraDoe. 
64S-LeR»iel  Lightaey.  Sanford  Cliett,  O.  L.  Ball 

forfeltins  inaurance. 
661 — B.  L.  Smitu,  ntm-payment  of  inauranc&  ' 
671— Emil  Bulen,  non-payment  of  inaoranea. 
678— J.  P.  DriaeoU,  forfeitinK  inaurance. 
746— C.  L,  Parka,  forfeiting  inaurance. 
7S7— C,  A.  Turnor,  foif  eitinc  inanrance. 
790— Martin  J.  Dnrkin,  forfeitiiMi  inauraneak 
808— G.  H.  Arabroae^  forfeiting  inauranca. 
815— F.  J.  Wetae.  ferfaitinar  inaoranea. 
8Bft-W.  M.  Whyt%  forfalUBK  tauunuwa. 
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OCRcial  Notice  of  Aaaeaamonta  886-890 

SERIES  N 

Offks  op  AasooATiOK  Room,  1186  B,  op  L.  E.  BU)& 
SkaaIXwi»lom8tafiaHmL.E.M.L.amdA,I.A.  Clbvslamd,  Omo,  FMb.  1.  I9U. 

Dear  Sin  and  Broa.:- Yoa  are  hereby  notl&ad  of  the  death  or  diaabUity  of  the  foHowins  monbara  of  the 


ttn  aaaaaaaiaitB  for  payment  of  thaaa  clainu  an  hereby  levied  and  Sacretariea  ordered  to  c(rfleet 
fcomallirhoaiainaitred  fortTGO.  tl.ftO  frcmall  whoare  inaurad  for  S1.600,  S6.00  from  all  who 
■rainaaradfor  tSvOOO,  and  t7.60  bom  aU  membera  inaored  for  HGOO,  and  forward  aame  totha  Ganaral 
Saeiatairy  andnaaauiar. 

Manbara  of  the  Inanranea  Aaaodatkm  are  required  to  remit  to  IXviafon  Secratariaa  within  thlr^  day* 
from  data  of  thia  notiee.  and  the  Divlalon  Sacretariea  to  the  General  Secretary  and  Treaaorer  within  tan 
daya  thereafter,  on  penalty  of  forfdtins  their  membarahip.   (See  Section  26,  paga  120,  of  By-Lawa.) 

Saeretailaa  will  aaad  remittance*  to  and  make  all  draft*,  axpreaa  money  ordera  or  poatofflce  money 
ardera  PAYABLB  TO  C.  K.  RICHARDS.  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER.  Wa  will  not 
accept  paekagee  of  money  aent  by  expreaa,  unleaa  chargea  have  been  prepaid.  The  Journai,  cloaBaon  tha 
18th  fd  aach  month.  Claima  received  after  that  day  will  lie  over  until  the  auccaadlng  month. 


UBiii^IMtai.. 
nriMM  Tf  Bate.. 

BanUi,... 

IMeCkbft 
;  B.  J'^nuh 
Tm.  3.  Lewie. . . 
tm  WiFi.  p,  jacGinl<»  I 
«iP,  R.  <;ojifriiti„ 


Ad  mine  ion 


DaH«f 
DeUb  or 
DtaaUBfr 


-iSi^viimfr  

■W7T.  F.  Kane.  

■m  C.  a.  Haltaman 
7WFrankL.Elnff., 
(j»>  FraJ^k  Uocan. . . 
8D1  w;  L.  Una.  .. 
BOilJMbA  Mliitr  -. 
HB  C.  A.Batnngw. 
RU  H.  K  HcKvab?. 
SaBIWalcnftev  .... 
W  B^  V.  WitoA... 
WJ.E.  r.  WlUianw.. 
&m  i.  t.  Ricteda. 

a»jr.  Hi 


Cauaeol  Doath 
or  XHaaUitr 


Am't 


norrhagu 


EOS  War.  £9.  im&|Nov.S3.  UlfiCerabral  hecaDttbaga 
m  Auc.  Sa.  lam'Nov.  is,  UU  Bright  a  di 
831  July  2*.  iaiO  Nar.2S;  U1E  KiUecL.. . 
£37  Mar.  21.  18S7  Nov.  %  ISIE  Pneumania 
laSJan.  10.  lagolSept,  ft  UU  Blind  left  eya. . 
265  Jaiu  27.  l^U?  NoT.  KilL«3. 
167  Nov.  IS,  19D6  Dae.  13.  191G  Drganie  burtdbeaae 
257  M*r.  10,  ISQI  Deo.  S,  1915  TuWcUlo^ 
TDOSapi-SO.  ll«6         17.  1915  Nephritta.  „ 

884  Ibrr,  SS.  IWI  Dec  14.  t»lB  Faiwti  

41  Auk.  2C  1313  Dec  IT,  mi  Carehiotiia  of  Itrteat'a 
806  Kab.    4.  1M3  Dee.  1&  l«t5  Brlgfifa  diatnae 

188  Dae.  u,  fin  Dec  6,  m&oi^^n^  .  .. 

8M  Dvs.   7.  law  Dec  V.  JS1£  Ctmbttl  hrnr, 

aC7  Asit  41  U88  Dad.  14,  1S1£  Apopltety 

8a  Al«.  t,  1808  Dan.  IS.  UJE  Heart  diaeaae  

UBlfMwlt,  1»6 Dec-  n.  ^16  BarcdipAw  

snSavfc.  8,  IBlVDee.  17.  191£  Left  arm  arai>utat«d 

4Biaavt.l4,  1988  Dec.  16,  ISlE  Heart disAow  

86  Uax.       Ull  Dec  IB.  1916  Cervbral  hcraorrhogc 

»lCato<lEb  XSOlDac  18,  1815  Tub^nruli^in, .  -  

tl  W^  14,  laUDm,  W,  ms  EndwarditiH  

TTAPT>  L  »H  Dh:.  24.  ISlfiTuMdr.  

27S30PL8B.  ]WHo«.R,UlEKlUBd.  

TV  JaJi.  n.  U81  Dk.  2,  ZSlfi  Cerabrai  bamarr^wiffe 

BB  Nw.  IT.  1180  DetL  U.  181G  Hwrt  dieeaw  

8BOea.    8.  1883  Dee.  24,  IBIE  Uyocaiditi». . . ... . 

46  FW*.  1«,  isapec.  26.  Xm  Paralyria  of  heart... 

UBQiBb  81.  UlSjDac,  17,  IflUIKlUed,  


HatCiB     Burr,  la. 
Hsj'garat  DaJtnu  ir. 
Lulu  Bstea.  w. 
Hqoman  DbulcU.  ^ 
Sali, 

SalLi«  L,  Jai^nee,  v. 
JliLIb  F.  Lewie,  v. 
Brother  and  aiater. 
Varsairsi  Goaiudiit  m 
Lavaia  WiKsfntcui.  W 
Hary  A.ThampaoQ, 
Ujiy  Colenian.  w. 
Lmian  P.  Doctor,  tt. 
Barah  A.  Wtbnoth,^  w 
Theresa  E.  Ruah. 
KknoT*  V.  HOIer.  <wi 
H,  R,  BilBT.  f. 
AniH  Kan«,  w. 
Self. 

MagKje  J.  KijiSh  w, 
EIEIkD.  Liifiqiiti,  w. 
Daiey  Lotran.  w. 
EtlM.beth  Minty.  W. 
Anna  KaJflnv^r,  m. 
Children. 
FllisaLbiM  Say^  w. 
M.      WUsoti,  w. 
Hnnr  J.  WiUiainh  d. 
PKu]iffi_Rt^hard».  tr. 

_ 'rite 
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Data  Dnte  of 

of  Dipoth  or 

A'^rniBBion  I  StEntiiliCy 


or  DlMUUtjr 


Am't 
at 

Inn. 


To' 


812  W,  H.  MrMulIm. 

EM  I:,  'i.  Lnk..>.,  

Slfi  J,  n.  BowftCT  

l!tlilTh^Trii.F"'(;fi.rk  .  .. 
6i:  K,  I,.  Mar.Jw  k'k.. 
filSi  ThiiTriTHi  K'lni.',  .. 
Sl^Thi.m;,-  M^:Ni!.|]. 

Sffl>l.  M.  K'.'ad  

ffil  J.  H.  D.:tini&MA  .. 

BSiJ.  O.  Adams  .... 
feiW.  A-McDndM... 

iSSb  W.  F.  U,vi  

mS.  Wilkin*.... 
827  AlonioSniirJi,,,, 

aas  R.  J.  ErtviT  

S2S  E,  L.  Wllley  

830  J.  T.  Hninauey. 
881' E,  W.  Parker.... 

SB  J.  O  Lcary  

&34C.  J.  Guth  

^  Edw.  I>.  Hick^.. 

J,  H.  AnI.  

KL!T  W.t;  Mi-r^iufhliii 
.1.  M.  Jr.  . 

Ssa  w.  J,  Ci*[i.?r . ._. 

MOiWm.L.Avvi'y.,, 
841  T.  P.  O'Doniiffll . . 
812]^.  B.  Wahl ...... 

Btt  J.  P.  ManoiL  

*M  W.  Kljitw,  

g|6  R.  F.  Jaisk^n.... 

StU  M.  I''.  '.-jiTcy  

S47  H.  Mt:UoiLiilii  .  . 
t4ii  ChijR.  li.  L>uuin&, 

ai'.i  A.  D.  N"lT  

SSt)  R.  M.  MaLk  

SSI  G«Dri£ij  MelroB^!. . 

aSl  Ctiua.  Sippla  

ess  p.  C.  Thrnah,,.,. 
364  W.  W.  Millttw,.. 
aSfi  W.  H.  (JiTM-n.  ... 
8&t  M.  C.  Edwurdn... 
8B7J.C.  M{?'jarmiuk. 
fiSS  F.H.  -LioijdeibuiiK-h 
lir.;'  Wm.  Mi-Ciilluii;].  . 

mi  Tijn  hj  Mi-CiLrthy 

B62  II.  E.  SIntuT  

LhnniH  A.  Kurd,. 
9U  E.  T.  .Summer. 
8b6'T.  R.  ruwell.,... 

mi  Ji>firi  Man^lo  

i7*17  0.  il.  Ellms  

MS  ;P.  J.  HuIjtk'h  .... 
M!i  E.  E.  Ward .... 
O  A.  l\  C.  WiUiama 

871  L.C.  B]uBh  

872. L_  Jitiinfiw  

Brr4,Th.4.A.  lludJy.. 
Slii  Gvc.  T.  Waaker.. 
a7a  W.  p.  HoHand... 
SnW.  C.  Hnyea  ... 

&78E.C.  Roby  

«ra'J,  J.CInik  

Prank  McDanaJd. 
HM  Wm.  D.  OJand... 

Bffi  O.  E.  Koofi'i  

aSl  (k-o.  H.  Ferry  . . . 
8&1  Mirtiti  SKsma. . .  . 
BSftCaJvin  OXTpel-...- 
81j6G«i.  M.  CtjEivh... 
SSTC.  J.  CftJIahnn 
BWWm.  Hniden 
iW9  J.C  Cuniiinghum 
»OiJ.  E-SproM. ' 


T>-|  Viiii>J  fever.,,..,. 

i'.nr.  I.ii  j^rippf.  

li"!,"!  Ai'tiplelty   , 

1^1,.  Killed,.,  

jylSIArcprio  bfIi^bib  

lilU  hlind  rijrhc  eye  

1515  AjvoykKy .  ,  ,  , 

lyis  HriKijt'B  dijH-dfli;  

lyir.  EjlJ..tl  

ial5  Kilied  

l^lS.Uetu-t  di«eaB<;  .... 

llJI&iTubcreula«j«  

191ft  VBtviilftrhcit'tiiiBo'si.' 

IHI.T-  I'lirul)  bLM  

li^l-t  rvrp  1  i-riiJ  heuitTrhBge 

l'9l&.Av'J|>lt'>:y.  

l?H,VAj«ij>U.Xy  

1£'I.'>  KllJed  

H'lri  I'crifiinilLH.  

!.'!''  t'  pi«  

I'l  l  lii.ciriii't  EnacTYiij,  , 
l"!'!  Ai'  il..-  jn(JiB>>sti(in..  .. 

I'llil  K  iil.-i   

I'.'l','  i'nuiirLiihMi  ... 

LJl.-h  [.JB  ■ini-i[ii-r  EtjL\"ia. . . 

11'l.i  linniift  

UH:.  KiII.Ti  

151'- i-y-rttml  lipi^plexy,  ., 
l!<U"'Cli-ti:iiioiiim  of  livur, , 
IWj  Avut*!  itidiBBatLon,. . . 

ll'l&,Killcd  

191ti|lntcNt]rial  obBtru^t'-r.. 
I'Jln  Killed  


l^ilF.  Kill.vl.  , 

i'.MF.  Klil.^l  

JU'iiirii.'irin   

Jfir..AcLiijo  ililMta'n  aZ  h't. 
I'.'lt"  .A.culi!  ri/i  htilja. , , 
IJIE.  fJVriliruI  hunorrhajco 

KiUfJ  , 

lv»ln  ■(.!irrliii6i5  of  liver,,. 

J'*15  AnjfiiiatH^^tori*  

lint'  H<!fti  failufa  

131s  Tubcrcuh>fliB  

ISlfj  l-'neufndnia  

l&Hi  PtTitonitiB^..        ..  . 
liliri|CiUlcer  III  fttfirriftth.  . 
,  ]li1ti;('irrhivi"  ('f  livvr...  . 

f^tt-AliHtilnU-d  htrrrtiA. 
J '.'](•  Ai>i't'riiJ!i-iL!|i, . 

I'Jlti  Hnj^-lit'e  diHi^sNi:  

1  ai  S  Val  vu  lar  disea '  t-  hca  'l 

11*161  Htiirt  diMUM^, .  

Iflie  PtH-'OFTMlin  

]!il6  PsoiainiHiiii  

ISie  Nephntia  

IBIB  Suicide  

1B15  Anoplemy  

IDl^'PrramomiB...  

lt>ia.Art^  Hlerana  

liri&lTjTlHld  tv*0r  

I^l^lAortianeiirsiUtjgn. 

hi[5  Iji,{|rTipp«  

ISL^.K^IttJ  

'iflTi  CuniincdilatBtioa... 

Killed.  

litlt  I  killed 
ISIS 
laiB 
19lfi 


Killed  

PerilonitiB  , . . . 

Panilyiiiii  

1918  Diahctea... 

191«  Kttl-v]  

1916.Amriti  Hclerooii  

mis  iLiwaae  

lHir>  Killed.  _ .  .. 

l!^I&'C«rcbraI  emljalua. . . . 

131G  Pi)<^ni«lift  ....  

19K  Pneumwii*  , . 


tlEOD 

im 

HMO 
IGOO 
30D0 

am 

aaoa 
swo 
3tm 

i:i«ci 

ISM 

3iMa 

1!M 
WO 
aODD 
1600 
lliDO 

ism 
ma 
woo 

mnj 

1600 

auoo 

1500 

lun 

lan 

IfiUO 
IGOO 
1500 
3DU0 
4G00 
4EO0 
31X10 
1600 
l&UU 

xm> 

9000 
l«IO 
1HX> 
»IKH> 
160O 

aooo 

l&OO 
3000 

I&OO 
4&U0 
IW 

im 
mc 
im 
aooQ 

IbW 

760 
3000 
460CP 
I5tl[l 
4500 

sooo 

3000 
liSOO 

moo 

4G00 
UOO 
ISOD 
8000 


JocariTIKMcMulleu.  4 
J««ie  M.  Reed,  v, 
Ajnelis  H.  Lake.  w. 
Annie  E,  BiTWMr,  w. 

ChildreiL. 
Self. 

M™,  Thoa.  Eaiie,  w, 
Dcratha  L.  Brtxk.d. 
HinnseL.  Road,  w. 
Mnna  Dpfinfaon,  w, 

Thi'lmn  .4j«,-ria,  d. 
KfUi  McDade,  w. 
Amber  B,  Luvb  w. 
Ura,  L,  P.  Johs«on.m 
EunigeSoajth.  w. 
Enuid  L.  Brewer,  w. 
Ophelw  WllUy,  V. 
Joaie  HenncxB^-,  w. 
Sophia  Parker, 
EllaS.  Uan(<;jF4^<!i-,vir 
Lillian  0"L",-ir>".  w. 
Mn^^ri*:  C.  (liith  w, 

I'Lirii  M,-(liri[.-..-k,  d. 
A.  (].  M-rljUU-Krhlin.  w 

kiiUl  M,  rii-.iii,  w, 

Ori>hfl  J.  Licu-ke,  A. 
MajgEU-L't  F.  AvoXV 
Hsry  A.  O'DimndUr 
Marie  Wahl,  w. 
Mary  F.  Ma»on,  u-, 
AgTi?«  KJatW.  V. 
Anil&  A,  Jackson,  w, 
Marg-aret  G.  CoHi-jvd 
Laura  McDanald.  w. 
Maud  £.  Outoua.  w. 
VictoTia  Neir.  w. 
Wlife  juid  son. 
RubL  J.  HdnMC  b. 
Ev»  F.  Sipplc,  w. 
Minnie  niTMh,  nf. 
EllT-'thG.  Mill^ie,  w. 
SdlTili  Gre*-!!,  w. 
Albino  Edwards,  w. 
Em '  fl  CM  I'  Cortni  ek ,  w 
D.W.Goodenotigh.  w, 
XjLura  MfCoJluu.  w. 

th    li-M .  Rod  B«n.  vr 
Ji^nn'ui  McCarthy,  if^ 
Sarah  R  SLaUr,  W, 
Lula  FuTtt.  yi^ 
U  annahAAndDHi  K, 
Fnnm  Z^wriL  w. 
Childreii. 
Martha  E.  Elbna. 
Ada  L.  Holmes^  d. 
Mary  A.  Ward,  «, 
Huaie  WiUiama. 
»et&>U.  Blnkh,d, 
UBrictts.  Judion,  w. 
Martha  Warwkk, 
Marj"  Crpni.->. 
U.£.Wblketw  a<rhil'a 

Marin  W:  H>a.}ie&,  w. 
Bird!.'  L,  Ruby,  w. 
Edith  ClBTlf . 
Uury  UcDonhId,  w. 
Cora  Olajid,  w, 
Julia  K.  Koons,  w. 
Cynthia  V,  Fvny,  w. 
Magsfe  Sto-tii,  vv. 
M&ry  C.  Coof^. 
a>m.>lia  W.  Couch. 
Johanna  Callahan,  nj, 
Alici!  Holden.  w. 
Dsug-hters, 


Total  numberitf  diMbilftr  cUnu 
IVtal  number  of  d«Uh  daima 


1^1 
HI  J 


Total  wnoontof  eWau,  9S7i,(OO.QQ 

Digitized  by  Google 
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Hunclal  Stataneit 

CLETBUUm,  0«  Jan.  1,  1916. 

M(ttTCABY  FOND  FOB  DBCBMBBB 

MnweoQhutdDMnlMr  1,1915  VS6j9in  TZ 

ItocdTOd  by  twHwnwif  WB-n  nd  bade  MMMUMiits  $168,564  48 

BeeeivcdmmnMBibBnaRfBd  brOMAindBtion   8,2S!i  96 

Bifaild   2;8G0  00 

blWMtfarJ>Mnibw.   1.069  ZT 

|16E^706  70  1186.706  70 

ToUL  ^6U42 

Paid  in  cUmB  „  202.836  » 

BriuM  OD  hmd  DMubw  SI  W.ITI  U 

BPMIAL  MOBTUABY  FUND  FOR  DBCBHBBR 

Batanee  on  band  December  1  ,  MS2.688  S8 

ItacdT«d  in  DscMnber  fl8.S86  06 

Intmat  for  66  day*  on  part  of  fund   ITS  86 

$18,661  81  18,661  91 

Baknee  In  bank  DeMmb«-In    $461,260  87 

■XFBNSa  FUND  FOB'raCBHBHt 

Balaoee  on  band  Deccrabco-  L  9  Vl,m  97 

Bceaived  fc«n  few  $     192  92 

Heeeivad  fraa  Z  p«r  cent   8.977  28 

IntaBest  for  aix  montha  ndlnc  DeMBibar  SL   1.870  22 

8M«0a6  6.240  86 

Totrf.  t  18,014  88 

"t*"—  for  December   1.M1  98 

BakuMonhuidDMaiilMr  n  |  7U>72  40 

Statetneiit  of  Membersbip 
ran  i»cBiun,in5 

Oami/Mnpnamla:.   «780  $1,000  $%260  $8;000  $S.'ISO  KGOO 

TotdiMmbwdiipNonnberSOkUU   L«06  4^880      124  l%m        8  4,468 

AppUcattoiiB ana TCbutBtaBMBti r«ealv«d  dnrtaw  month   ..       116  88  18 

Total   1.806  42.796       124  19,714         S  4,47T 

From  which  dednet  poUdei  teimfauted  Iv  doirih.  aceUent,  or 

othenpriae.   8      ISO       ..        64        ..  U 

Total  mcmberAIp  Doeembar  n,  191E   htm  4^606      U4  Ul«8D        8  <46B 

Grand  total   68.480 

Indemnity  Santa  Claiu 

For  ttw  third  eonserative  Tear  "Old  Santa"  has  faithfully  remembered  onr  Indemnitr  Members 
br  rebatinff  a  Quarterly  Proniiim.  This  make*  the  cost  of  our  Accident  Inaaranee  jnat  Fit^  Per 
Cent  (60%  >  of  what  they  formerly  paid  for  this  protection,  and  if  every  member  of  onr  Orsanisa- 
tk>n  carryins  Indemni^  Insurance  would  take  out  a  policy  in  their  own  Aaaodatlon,  Inatead  of 
paying  twice  as  much  for  tfa4  aame  protection,  it  would  be  atlll  cheaper. 

Once  more  we  want  to  say  to  you  Brothers  who  are  still  helpins  to  pile  up  dividends  for  the 
Old  Line  Companiea  by  inanrins  witii  them,  you  can  save  enoush  money  to  par  all  your  B.  of  I>.  E. 
dace,  ate.,  by  eanylns  this  protection  in  yoor  own  Association. 

At  the  sama  time  yoa  will  have  the  satisfaetioa  of  knowins  that  ninety-five  (86c)  eenta  oat  of 
•vesT  dollar  yoa  pay  for  your  Insuranee  b  sdnK  into  the  noine  of  aome  disabled  or  deceased 
Brother. 

Wake  up.  Come  out  of  your  shell.  Get  wise  to  your  own  interest  tv  settinK  your  Accident 
lomrance  at  actual  coot,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  cheaper  for  all  of  ua,  and  beat  of  all,  by 
so  doinc.  be  sure  y«a  ar«  buying  for  yourself  and  those  dependent  on  you,  protection  and  not  a 
UwBOiL 

W.  m.  FDTCH,  C.  E.  RICHARDS, 

PteaMent  Gen'l  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


Wanted:  Information  as  to  Parties  Named  Below 

TIm  Inmwwa  Aaoodatkm  Is  still  boldins  money  belonsins  to  the  various  parties  named  below. 
If  any  oae  eaa  tlva  va  Inftonnatfon  abont  ttan,  wa  will  appreciate  it  very  mudi,  aa  we  have  Rot 
bsco  able  to  kteata  them.  This  numar  ia  trf  no  benefit  to  the  Association,  and  we  arc  anxiooa  to 
plae«  ft  in  the  hands  of  the  benefidaries. 

Georaa  F-  Conrad,  Son  of  onr  late  Brother  J.  J.  Conrad  of  Div.  No.  780.  Altoona,  Paj,  amount 
dae  $464.04. 

Mar  Acnea  Hayea,  niece  of  our  late  Brother  Wm.  E.  Hayes,  of  Div.  No.  224.  City  of  Mexico, 
1I«C  amount  due  I7S2.00. 

JTames  Powers,  Brother  of  our  late  Brother  Michael  Powers,  of  Div.  No.  288.  Grand  Rapicb, 
Mleh..  not  beard  from  for  16  years,  amount  due  $186.31. 

Mn.  lAutm  Tborpi  Sister  of  our  lata  Brother  F.  B.  Reyuolds,  of  Div.  No.  6S7.  Trenton,  Out. 
auonnt  due  $1600.00. 

W.  K.  FOTCB,  ^ 
Pr as  (dint. 
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WEEKLY  INDEHNITY  CLAWS  PAID  JAHUABY  L  1M&. 


Nmm 


G.  £.  Cmrfovd . . .  t  -  -  f 
E.  J.  Boetticber  

G.  D.  HillM-.  Adv  

E.  J.  Rail.  Adv  

J.  H.  Gideon  

E.  Banjamin  

S.  D.  Lereh  

Delb«rt  HobUt  

J.  K.  Pebley  

W.  R.  Lnndr  

Otto  H.  Ostoidorf . . . . 

M.  Morphy  

B.  E.  (Mymr  

J.  S.  Ruke.  

Samual  K.  Hinchee. . . 

B.  U.  Benjamin  

O.  L.  Taylor  

A.  A.  Sclmmder  

Sam  Key  

a  G.  Beard  

H.  J.  Powers  

Henry  J,  Jaeger  

P.  J.  Sloan  

B.  D.  Kell^  

C.  F,  Bamtt  

H.  E.  EdseU  

J.  Dwyer  

G.  A.  MiUer.  

Emery  J.  Scott  

Georse  Richardaon . . . 
John  J.Koch  

H.  Drialer  

O.  V,  Boucher  

S.  C.  Hanna.  

W.  G.  Huddleatmi . . . . 

Oicar  Bomff  

J.  G.  Famtr  

Paul  BuHh  

A.  G.  DanMi  

Walter  Jonea  

Geo.  R.Hall  

J.  E.  Hant  

Chas.  L.  Bitzer  

Fred  Kramer  

J.  B.  Henry  

L.  E.  Galloway  

Chaa.  Basuiey.  Adv. . 

George  Prices  Adv  

A.  A.  Aeh«r  

F.  H.  SearnNn  


Amount 
Paid 

uanx 

(38  67 

7S1 

34  29 

782 

lU  00 

783 

74;! 

200  00 

784 

J* 

48  88 

785 

240  00 

786 

a 

161  43 

787 

10&  67 

738 

.([.::, 

28  67 

73S 

7f 

11  43 

790 

i.sh 

28  00 

791 

102  86 

792 

UL 

64  29 

793 

rtw 

100  00 

794 

31!! 

6  71 

796 

200 

62  86 

7S6 

624 

10  71 

797 

48  C7 

79B 

^ 

10  00 

789 

]78 

28  67 

8W 

RI2 

66  71 

891 

W6 

26  71 

SB 

242 

U  43 

803 

400 

S4  29 

8M 

4111 

60  00 

806 

17 

160  00 

8K 

T'-M 

28  67 

807 

Fi,i:i 

20  00 

898 

^17 

28  67 

803 

lu7 

26  71 

810 

Id 

19  29 

811 

F,1i7 

80  00 

8L2 

■m 

66  71 

813 

40  00 

814 

1.24 

71  4S 

8LS 

aw 

49  29 

8ie 

8  67 

817 

17  14 

•8IB 

22  86 

8119 

3M 

16  00 

820 

80  00 

•914 

74B 

12  86 

716 

aie 

10  00 

»7 

20  00 

78 

■m 

14  29 

•IM 

43(1 

15  00 

•873 

367 

210  00 

730 

Girl 

66  00 

•8M 

400 

•0  00 

••22C 

685 

M  29 

Total  number  of  Weekly  Indemnity  Claima,  90. 
"Number  of  Advance  Pajrmente  on  CfaUmt,  9l 
••ClairoB  recwened.  I. 


Jtihn  P.  R«>Dold>. . 
Cli.&j.  A,  And-eraon 

J.  C.  Clark.  

U  A.  Fuli^twr  

J.  K.  Baker  

W.  E.  Ljkndmaii . 

n.  a.  Smith  

J.  D.  WlI*,ii.  

J.  L.  Curkhart.  

HcJiry  WjinJ  , , 

Wm.  J,  Eyaji,. .  , , 

.'■tSin  Kyan  

W.  J,  Tremain  

Kdw,  A.  Cotmeliy, . 
Sum  A,hLeCona*e. 

J.  A.FuTrt  

Sninutil  Ballagwi. 

J.  0.  Maks.  

H.  Wood  

Robert  Allan  

H.J.  SmiUi. ....... 

Wanvn  J.3tarii,.. 
Guy  E.C»wfcrt.. 

F.  J.  Anwu.  

Frank  Mufiger  . . 

P.  U.  tiiaaoK  

Jamea  Lh 
ICalph  W> 
c.  D.  Untmr 

J,  Bronaon.  

^Vl.■d  Ardanr  , 

t'urUJT  Jonea,,  

H.  J,  McGrade,.,,,. 

F.  H.  Anderaon  

IL  A.  .>;h«[>|]en]  

Arthur  Lutlbert  

G.  W,  Ewinx  

J.  1-.  Fickling,  Adv. 

F.J.  Stark  

P.  J.  Chary,,..,.,. 
William  Sill.  Adv... 
F.  G.  Schinuno].  Bal 
J.KMordock.  Ba]. 
J.  H.  StanW.  Bal. ...... 

K.  Birchard,  Adv. 

J.  1.,  Bishdp,  Adv  

C.  L.  Hammeramith,  Bal, 
F.  E.  Qlanlur.  Adv 


sal  A 

ss 

S6Vt 

tm.a 
«u 
i«n 

«  a 
u  « 

100  09 

m  4* 
»» 

tl  41 

a  o» 

82  W 
U» 
U  4t 

n  M 
» eo 

TBflO 
84  » 
S  6T 
11  4S 
VTM 

bh 

sn 

•ss 

100  w 
MOO 
14  18 
84Q  00 
4H  00 
WOO 
IE  00 

set  a 
m«e 
m  n 


INDEHNmr  DEATH  CLAlMB  tMt>  JANtTAKT  i  lAI*. 


Claim     IKv.  Name 


1«4 
US 


AnoDBt 
Paid 

648  {  R.A.Ha>w«rd  .t,,,.    KOHIA' 

M>i  I  w.N.Lowrjr.  „  2,min 


Total  nomlMr  ei  Indemnity  Daatii  Clahna,  2. 
Weekly  iDderanity  Clafnu  paid  from  December  1.  Iimj  tUTlMrjillllll  1  (111.  .IPUtt  Vt 
Indemnity  Death  Claima  paid  from  April  1.  1907.  to  Htg^txami  miB  U 


W.  E.  FUTCH,  Present. 


Sfiiaoiflf 


*L0UA4  u   n««au  u 


\ 


J- 


a  B  a  B  cc'DC  tx  ce  e:e  CB 


Entered  at  the  Clevrl&nd,  O.,  Pasti'fficc  as  Second- CUns  Matter 


Most  Remarkable  Bargains 


JVo.  AriTJor.  CholM iTUaliC; oA,  fvn>*4  1»AA.  tKfch  M  KlU 
BUitFh  puielB  on  ch&Ln..  Ch>lt«  faKve-  S-'kn.  frant  amtm  fitxsd  ta  (naeina 


Porch 
Swim 
Bargain 


50c  ETJ. 


Mlid  Omk 
Pored  Swfflff, 

bo  tied  «n«niirtl«t, 
t'unji-i]  Dok  Daioh  with  «K«Bd 
wgl  of  lur^oer,  Ru  ahfeptduwt  wttb  A 
bnee*  HjndmEndnlBlata;  paneled  niilfaiii'l  bode!  | 
ikbic  urn  realm,    ■■  EO  larii^fi  wHl'-,  *S  lnrh>«  brivm 

■dj  Btutda  duUn  and  Milicg  ba«ili>.  Hera  ii  k  •wl£|  CU> 


Ivimsi'slor 

JCenuEmi  mJi^  Kuitikt] 

eni^Alt  rmi-rhi.  Kj'ltiijv 
abl«lJni;.l:iill-m.t:.l 
CDatuoD.  Ire  r  hafiiK-  r 
■D  pBort ,  fi  I  ii  J I  n U' i  iv 
■tHMPW  t".ni"val.l.- 

rfti-k,  hfil.il 
U^?.  lljifltvar-L' 
i;rriTiirip  t-rri^T. 

MCJC'J  I<lH.tl."l,  It 

Ifl  *S  In.  bish, 
SS!<(  in.  VildB, 
ISKfaudeepi. 

*X  Month 


StMlBaTOB^'Bttfiiii 

Wo.  WKMS^ 

caiitLnuooniHiBL 
Btisel  brd,  ,y-ln. 
ulJcraiD  arustic 
f)^■»i8ll,  btiubt 
lipno  end  Kiln.] 

tnu  »nd  two 

^  .  lft.:l(t.  Gin.:  J 
ft.  ariruebi.,  raU  ilfr.  Colua.  Wbita. 
I'rm  <;»ea  or  VcniM  Hutir.  A  rvrnoAabli 
bjirnam  nt  our  low     .    VIEa>  W»r 

r.ri.v.-^f.T.lyta.'a*  *  /OC  Month 


Oak  Becker 

Oik;  BeiuilDciTaBrt  t  r-.^  I 
o«][  UTEu;  with  f  ,■■'■•]' 
fin.tih'  I'^oat  pMi;£  uid 
front  rnil,  top  rail 
■nd  sldp  ninoi^ 
rirhly  cuvihI.  ■ 
Set-t  Bfiil  bock 
upholateruil 
u\th  brafn  dm  - 1 
Itnti-on  Spsnlahl 

df  wood  Qbrn  , 
pud  nHm ,  Seat 

•pval  ■prinn- 

39^  in.  bJ^  . 


50c 


No  Money  In  Advance 


21-Piece  Enamef  Ware  Set 


Wb.  MK2il3.  Gpjl"./IIC*:nu  !  ,,,,mL.l  Wi4M, 
piUWilOTid  to  pirij  t',  ^u;  C'u'"Tv  fl'irvlcB. 
WHdecfUwfinwii  rnai.Tiulii.  I  t-.-ji-iil^  fiirnrn^- 
ticsUjr  Bvarj  kiletai'n  rte<].  (.:ijTiiii;=i)i  i-i  Bi.Tlin 
hattl*  and  covet.  Cuakcttio  nni]  c^'vir,  c-iri.i' 
pnrtu  pmerrinR  IcDlll-iJ.ciif  plaui,  n-uub  ha^in, 
t«       twwB  f«iL,  dlab  t*a.  ^tettdtfg  Onvcr- 


Wnhng  Machine  Bar- 

Tubj.  Ssh,irl 

eapadtr.crl  LnLii!:i- 
pna  rw  eypf-/^, 
*orniB«i-c!]  on  iii-'ii<> 
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StMdrtbarel  A  Uttla  f orathoosht; 
Aftnthouffht  may  futile  prove. 
Fix  thia  motto  in  your  memory 
Ere  tbrn  Mtna  unguarded  move 
Tean  mmy  Sow,  because  at  evminr 
You  come  not  to  thoee  yoa  love. 

Forest^n  aonrow  by  preomtion. 
In  thy  daily  taaka  Immerwd, 
Rush  not  blindly  into  danver; 
StMdy,  Brotherl  Heed  our  waminff, 
TUca  no  chanees,  "SAFETY  FIRST." 

— S.  C.  Waatherly. 

Seantkt  V«..  Baitraadar. 


Estelle  MartiBdtle*8  Plow 


BT  RUTH  GRAHAM 

It  was  somewhere  between  1860  and 
1866  that  Adelbert  Swift  gradnated  from 
a  Northern  univeraity  and,  having  heard  a 
great  deal  about  plantation  life  in  the 
South,  concluded  to  go  there  with  a  view 
to  beconung  a  planter.  He  had  inherited 
some  means  with  which  he  might  buy 
and  stock  a  plantation;  but,  realizing  his 
igBiNranee  of  dw  art  of  tilling  the  soil,  he 
Alt  that  it  was  prudent  far  him  to  ^ain 
sane  knowledge  on  the  subject  before 
making  an  investment 

bk  order  to  do  this  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  obtaining  a  posititni  as  tutor  in  the 
finnily  of  some  planter.  The  hours  he 
would  be  required  to  teach  would  not  be 
many  each  day,  and  he  would  have  time 
to  familiarize  himself  irith  tiie  woi^ings 
of  a  (dantation.  He  was  not  long  in  find- 
ing a  poaiticm  in  tiie  family  of  a  Colonel 


Southgate  in  South  Carolina  The  South- 
gate  plantation  was  a  very  large  one,  in- 
cluding some  800  negroes.  Swift  found 
he  had  not  made  a  mistake  in  assuming 
that  tbere  was  a  great  deal  to  learn  in  run- 
ning a  plantation.  One  of  them  was  in 
itself  a  community,  consisting  of  two 
main  branches,  the  planting  branch  and 
the  business  branch. 

Swift,  being  young  and  not  yet  ener- 
vated by  the  climate,  occupied  a  portion 
of  the  day  riding  about  on  the  plantation, 
observing  the  methods  used  and  asking 
questions.  He  volunteered  besides  to 
handle  the  Colonel's  accounts,  to  which 
he  devoted  himself  during  the  even- 
ings. 

The  South  has  always  been  noted  for 
the  hospitality  of  its  people,  and  Swift 
was  made  at  home  in  the  families  of  the 
planters  in  the  vicinity  of  Colonel  South- 
gate's  manor  house.  Indeed,  he  received 
more  invitations  than  he  had  time  to  ac- 
cept, which  was  a  source  of  trouble  to 
him,  fearing  that  when  he  declined  one  of 
tiiem  it  would  be  set  down  as  a  slight: 

Not  far  from  the  Sonthgate  plantation 
resided  Hiss  Estelle  Hartindale.  Her 
father  was  supposed  by  many  to  be  the 
owner  of  the  plantation  he  managed.  He 
had  married  its  owner,  who  had  died  and 
left  him  with  a  littie  girl,  Elstelle.  Mar- 
tindale  had  contrived  to  get  into  debt  to 
his  wife  for  a  ewsiderable  sum,  and  she 
had  made  a  will  leaving  him  an  amount 
equal  to  his  indebtedness,  bequeathing  ti» 
residue  to  their  daufi^ter. 
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Eatelle  was  about  Adalbert  Swift's  age. 
She  had  inherited  from  her  mother  not 
only  the  plantation,  but  a  practical 
nature,  and  was  principally  occupied  in 
checking  an  impraetioil  father,  whoae 
chief  idiosyncrasy  was  to  sink  money. 
She  had  learned  as  her  mother  had 
learned  before  her  that  to  save  her  prop- 
erty  from  being  wasted  she  must  keep  it 
and  her  finances  in  her  own  hands.  In 
managing  her  father  she  was  very  adroit 
Nothing  hurt  his  pride  so  much  as  to 
have  anyone  think  that  he  was  his  dangfa- 
ter's  onployee.  Ccmsecpient^  she  always 
spoke  of  the  plantation  as  his  and  om- 
sulted  him  about  everything,  though, 
matching  her  own  good  against  his  poor 
judgment,  the  consultation  always  ended 
in  her  views  being  carried  out 

Swift,  having  been  highly  educated, 
made  an  impression  upon  Estelle  Martin- 
dale.  He  found  bar  particularly  con- 
genial, and  she  preferred  him  to  any  of 
the  young  men  of  h^  acquaintance. 

When  Albert  Martindale  noticed  that 
an  intimacy  was  springing  up  between 
Swift  and  his  daughter  he  fancied  he  saw 
the  end  of  his  administration.  He  was 
not  a  bad  man.  Indeed,  he  was  an  hon- 
orable man,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  contemplate  with  equanimity  his 
daughter's  marriage,  since  ber  husband 
must  learn  that  his  wife's  fsMber  had  no 
ris^t  in  law  to  the  plantation  or  its  man- 
agement It  is  very  easy  for  one  to  find 
reasons  for  preventing  what  is  not  to  his 
interest  and  oftentimes  to  believe  his 
reasons  to  be  sound. 

Martindale  said  nothing  to  his  daugh- 
ter about  the  prospect  before  him.  but 
showed— he  could  sot  help  showing— his 
antagonism  to  Swift  When  they  met 
except  at  the  Martindale  home,  he  bowed 
to  the  young  man  coldly.  In  his  home  he 
would  have  scorned  to  treat  any  guest  ex- 
cept, with  an  appearance  at  least,  of  cor- 
diality. Estelle  saw  what  was  in  her 
father's  mind,  though  Swift  did  not 

What  b^^  between  Swift  and  Miss 
Martindale  with  friendship  developed  into 
love.  Swift  called  frequently  at  the 
Martindale  home.  Then  came  flowers,  a 
sure  sign  that  there  were  intentions. 
Martindale  watched  the  process  with  dis- 
quietode. 


Martindale,  himself  an  ardent  South- 
erner, had  a  friend,  a  Major  Marston, 
who  was  much  prejudiced  against  the 
North.  Marston,  meeting  his  friend  aae 
diqr,  spoke  of  Swift's  attentions  to 
Estelle  and  asked  if  Martindale  were 
going  to  give  his  daughter  to  a  North- 
erner. This  was  the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back.  Martindale  made  an 
evasive  reply.  But  the  die  was  cast 
From  that  time  he  began  to  lay  plans  fat 
breaking  up  the  impending  match. 

He  could  not  attack  Swift  on  polit- 
ical grounds,  for  the  young  man  had 
no  political  views.  But  Martindale 
must  find  some  ground  of  objection  to 
the  man  who,  by  msrrying  his  daugh- 
ter, would  doubtless  make  an  inroad 
upon  his  authority  as  manager  of  his 
plantation.  It  annoyed  him  tiiat  he  could 
find  no  valid  ground  on  which  to  base  an 
oppodtion.  Meeting  his  fHend  Marston 
a^^n,  he  confessed  the  fact  There  was 
notiiing  for  Marston  to  do  as  his  in- 
timate friend  but  help  him  out  He 
covertiy  circulated  a  report  that  Swift 
was  agent  for  a  Nfnrthem  abolitaonist  so- 
ciety. 

When  this  report  came  to  Martindale's 
ears  he  forbade  Swift  his  houses  giving 
the  report  as  a  reason  for  doing  so.  Swift 
denied  tiie  charge.  Hot  woi^  rasoed, 
and  before  Swift  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened he  received  a  challenge  to  mortal 
combat  from  the  man  whose  daughter  he 
was  engaged  to  marry. 

He  was  wondering  what  in  the  world 
to  do  when  Estelle 's  quadroon  maid  ap- 
peared and  handed  him  a  note  from  ber 
mistress.  It  appointed  a  meeting  be- 
tween him  and  ber  at  tbe  house  of  a  mu- 
tual friend.  At  the  time  named  he  w^t 
to  the  place  designated  and  found  Estelle 
waiting  for  him. 

"You  have  heard  what  has  happened?" 
he  asked. 

"I  have." 

"Is  there  no  possible  way  out  of  it?" 

"Either  you  must  resign  me  and  leave 
here  or  we  must  find  some  expedient  to 
head  father  oflf. " 

"How  can  he  be  headed  off  ?" 

"First  you  must  not  be  placed  in  a 
cowardly  position.  He  would  kill  me  as 
well  as  you  if  Its^jy^biWStyt^l^ho 
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AoweA  the  white  featlier.   Ton  mnst 
aecepthis  challenge." 
"What!" 

"Be  quiet.  I  have  a  plan  for  prevent- 
ing: the  meeting  or,  at  least,  delaying  it 
And  if  it  can  be  delayed  long  enough  I 
may  bring  father  to  his  senses. " 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

'Terhaps  it  is  better  that  you  should 
not  know.  I  may  have  to  change  my 
^an  at  the  last  moment  One  thing  you 
may  be  assured  of— ^ere  will  be  no  duel 
between  you  and  my  fatiier.  But  he  must 
not  know  that  I  am  aware  of  his  chal- 
lenge. He  would  probably  take  meas- 
ures to  change  the  hour  and  place  of 
meeting,  and  you  would  then  be  placed 
m  a  poBitum  to  fight  or  be  disgraced. " 

This  ended  the  interview,  Swift  going 
to  his  own  home.  Estelle  remained  where 
she  was  till  later  that  she  might  not  be 
seen  in  his  company. 

The  next  morning  the  two  principals 
and  tbeur  seconds  met  in  an  opening  in  a 
wood  not  far  from  the  Hartindale  planta- 
tiosL  The  ground  was  being  measured 
off  when  a  horseman  rode  up  and  began 
to  read  somethii^  from  a  paper  he  held 
in  his  hand. 

"Who  are  yo'.  "  asked  Hartindale, 
"and  what  do  yo'  want?" 

"I  am  the  sheriff  of  this  county,  and  I 
want  either  security  or  the  money  on 
your  note  of  hand  past  due  for  f^OOO. 
The  bolder  of  the  note  is  not  willing  that 
yaa  abonld  risk  your  life  without  first  sat- 
isfying his  claim. ' ' 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Martindale,  looking 
at  the  sheriff  as  though  he  would  like  to 
dioot  him  as  well  as  his  daughter's  lover. 
"Yo'  get  out  -o'  the  way,  and  don't  yo' 
interfeah  with  a  Southern  gentleman  vin- 
£cating  his  honah." 

"Yo'  can't  fight,  majah,  without  satis- 
^ingtfae  claim." 

"Can  any  of  yo'  gentlemen, "  said 
Hartindale  to  the  seconds,  "relieve  me 
of  this  unpleasant  situation  by  taking  up 
my  note  and  holding  it  till  I  have  settled 
with  this  num  who  has  insulted  me?" 

No  one  present  seemed  inclined  to  take 
the  risk. 

Hartindale  stood  looking  upon  those 
about  him  with  wimder.  That  a  man  who 
was  about  to  defend  his  hmor  sbndd  be 


denied  a  favor  like  this  was  incomprehen- 
sible to  him. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  gentlemen," 
he  said,  "that  you  deny  me  the  means 
whereby  I  may  proceed  witii  this  af- 
fair?" 

His  friends  were  spared  the  necessify 
of  replyhi^  for  at  the  moment  there 
came  the  clatter  of  hoofe  and  a  man  rode 
on  to  the  ground  in  great  haste. 

"Major  Martindale, "  he  said,  "are  yo' 
about  to  engage  in  mo' tal  combat,  suh?" 

"What  is  that  to  yo',  suh?"  was  the 
reply. 

"In  that  case  I  expect  yo'  befo*  risking 
yo'  life  to  satisfy  a  claim  I  have  gainst 
yo'fo'  $876.45." 

"And  yo'  too.  Walker!"  exclaimed  the 
major  reproachfully—  "Has  it  come  to 
pass  in  the  South  that  a  man  cannot  pro- 
tect his  household  without  first  settiing 
every  trifling  amount  of  indebtedness  he 
has  outstanding?  Has  a  man's  honah 
become  of  less  impo'tanoe  than  filthy 
lucre?" 

"Yo'  have  my  sympathy,  majah.  I 
have  no  desire  to  prevent  this  meeting. 
Give  me  security  and  I  shall  make  no 
position  to  its  proceeding. " 

Martindale  looked  crushed.  Glancing 
from  one  to  another  of  his  friends  he  cried 
despairingly: 

"Will  no  one  help  me  out  of  this  de- 
grading position?" 

"I  will,  father."  The  words  were 
spoken  m  a  woman's  voice  from  behind  a 
tree,  and  Estelle  appeared  leading  a 
horse  on  which  she  had  been  riding. 
All  looked  at  her  astonished. 

"My  dear  littie  girl. "  said  the  father. 
"I  knew  you  would  be  sensitive  to  yo' 
father's  honah. " 

"I  will  take  up  these  notes  on  conditl<m 
that  you  shake  hands  with  If r.  Swift  and 
consent  to  my  marriage  with  hinL  He  is 
about  to  buy  the  Venable  plantation,  and 
I  shall  go  there  with  him,  leaving  you  to 
take  care  of  your  interests  here  as  you 
always  have  done. " 

Estelle  put  her  arms  around  her  father's 
neck  and  did  not  release  him  till  he  had 
given  Swift  his  hand  and  consented  to  the 
marriage. 

It  was  she  who  had  informed^is.  credF, 
iters  of  the  risk  he  wSi^'IMl  ttr^d^^ 
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A  Kidnapiag 

BY  MARTHA  V.  MONROE 

Ruddf  Kenyrni  at  sixteen  graduated 
from  the  high  school  of  the  town  in  which 
he  lived.  He  was  a  brif^t  boy  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  go  to  college, 
but  his  mother  had  done  all  she  could 
for  hitn,  and  it  was  time  he  began  to  do 
for  her.  Consequently  he  must  go  to 
work. 

The  graduating  exercises  were  over^ 
the  pupils  had  been  handed  .their  di- 
plomas, and  Badolf  started  for  his  home 
to  tell  his  mother  all  aboat  it  Leaving 
the  main  tJioroughfare,  he  entered  the 
quiet  street  in  which  he  lived,  having  still 
half  a  dozen  blocksto  go  to  reach  his  home, 
when  an  automobile  that  was  being 
drivoi  in  the  directitm  be  was  walking 
stopped  at  ihe  curb  a  few  yards  ahead 
of  him,  a  man  alighted,  took  him  by  the 
arm  and  forced  him  into  the  car.  Rudolf 
was  physically  no  match  for  the  man 
and  offered  little  resistance.  Once  in 
the  car  he  was  powerless  to  call  assist- 
ance, for  it  was  a  dosed  vehicle,  and  his 
captor  at  once  drew  down  the  curtains. 

Hut  he  was  kidnaped  to  be  held  for 
ransom  did  not  occur  to  the  boy  for 
several  reasons.  In  tiie  first  place,  the 
man  who  had  taken  him  was  a  mild 
mannered  person,  with  no  resemblance 
to  the  class  of  common  kidnapers.  In 
the  second  place,  kidnaping  was  as- 
sociated in  Rudolf's  mind  with  tittle 
children,  too  young  to  serve  as  effective 
witnesses  agunst  their  captors.  Thirdly, 
the  man  told  him  in  a  reassuring  voice 
that  he  would  be  at  no  ^scomfort  what- 
ever. As  tiiey  drove  along  be  asked 
Rudolf  a  few  questions. 

"Do  you  remember  your  father?" 

"No;  he  died  when  I  was  a  little  child." 

"Has  your  mother  ever  spoken  to  yoa 
of  him?" 

**I  don't  remember  that  she  haa. " 

"And  you  have  never  had  the  curiouly 
to  ask  about  him?*' 

"Indeed,  I  have,  but  have  not  done 
BO  because  to  mention  him  always  gives 
my  mother  pain. " 

The  man  paused  in  his  questions  and 
seemed  to  be  thinking.  Then  he  asked 
aoothar: 


"Have  you  ever  gathered  from  your 
mother  or  any  one  else  that  yoiur  father 
while  living  acted  in  a  reprdiensiUe 
manner?" 

"Nome  has  ever  talked  to  me  aboat 
him.  The  impression  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  motiier  is  that  she 
mourned  him  as  any  widow  would  mourn 
her  husband." 

This  seemed  to  produce  a  decided  effect 
on  the  man  sitting  beside  Rudolf.  Again 
there  was  a  pause,  at  the  aid  of  whidi 
came  anotiier  question: 

"Then  you  have  never  heard  your 
mother  say  that  your  father  was  a  bad 
man?" 

"Certainly  not" 

The  man  seemed  to  be  profoundly 
moved.  He  attempted  to  take  the  boy's 
hand  in  his,  but  Rudolf  drew  away,  and 
his  captor  did  not  naew  the  attempt 
They  were  some  time  in  the  car,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  turned  into  the 
grounds  of  a  handsome  house,  and  the  car 
drew  up  under  a  porte-cochere  at  the  end 
of  the  porch.  The  man  got  out  and  beck- 
oned Rudolf  to  follow  him. 

"Come  into  the  house  witii  me, "he 
said  to  the  boy.  **I  have  aometiiing  to 
tell  yon.  If  after  you  have  had  plenty  of 
time  to  omsider  what  I  shall  say  to  you 
you  wish  to  go  home  you  wiU  be  amt 
there." 

This  not  only  caused  Rudolf  to  feel 
easy,  but  by  this  time  his  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited to  learn  something  about  this  man 
who  had  asked  him  questions  about  his 
father  and  had  kidn^ied  him  on  the  v^ 
day  he  had  been  graduated  from  the  high 
school.  On  entering  the  house  a  maid 
appeared,  and  the  man  told  her  to  show 
the  boy  to  a  room  and  he  was  to  come 
down  to  luncheon  in  half  an  hour.  Tbe 
maid  did  as  required,  speaking  kindly  to  bar 
chai^  and  showing  him  every  attention. 
The  time  did  not  seem  hmg  before  she 
informed  him  that  hmcheon  ms  ready. 
On  going  down  stairs  he  found  bis  captor 
in  the  library.  Rudolf,  as  far  as  he  had 
noticed  the  man's  appearance,  had  done 
so  regarding  him  as  an  enemy.  Now 
that  this  feeling  had  worn  off  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  genUeman  who  gave  evi- 
dence of  refinement  He  Jed  tbe  bcnr  into 
the  dining-room^  (^hsonww^^W&ed, 
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and  a  butler  stood  rea^  to  serve  the 
hmcheoD. 

"I  shall  not  eat  anytiiiiiK, "  said  Ru- 
dolf, "till  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
send  my  mother  a  message. " 

"That  you  may  do.  Has  your  mother 
a  telephone?" 

"Ni^  but  our  next  door  neighbor  has 
one^  and  we  are  permitted  to  use  it " 

"Show  him  the  telephone  booth," 
said  the  host  to  the  butler. 

Rudolf  went  to  the  booth,  called  for  his 
mother  and  found  her  much  worried  at 
his  failure  to  return  to  her  after  the 
school  exercises.  He  gave  her  a  brief 
account  of  what  had  hf^pened,  finding 
hex  an  excellent  listener,  but  when  be 
isked  her  for  her  liewa  aa  to  who  his 
eaptur  mi^t  be  and  what  were  hia  in- 
tentkois  he  found  her  uncommunicative. 
As  soon  as  he  told  her  he  had  been  prom- 
ised that  after  he  had  listened  to  what 
the  stranger  had  to  say  and  had  time  to 
consider  it  he  might  go  home  she  seemed 
much  relieved  and  told  him  not  to  try  to 
esc^)e,  but  await  further  develop- 
mmta. 

Oa  leaving  the  telephone  Rudolf  found 
his  captor-host  waiting  for  him  in  the 
dining-room,  and  the  two  sat  down  to 
such  a  luncheon  as  the  boy  had  never 
tasted  before.  While  they  were  eating, 
the  gentleman  talked,  but  not  about  what 
Rudolf  wished  to  hear— an  explanation  of 
this  stnrase  captivity.  He  asked  Ru- 
ddf  what  be  propoaed  to  do  now  that  he 
had  left  school,  and  when  Rudolf  told  him 
that  he  was  going  to  hunt  for  a  portion 
in  business  the  o^er  shooli  hia  head. 

"You  will  never  succeed  in  business," 
be  said. 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"By  the  shape  of  your  head  and  the 
ezi«esnon  of  your  face  I  judge  that  you 
were  bom  fca*  an  intellectual  career. 
How  would  you  like  to  go  to  college?" 

"Oh.  I  should  like  that  above  all 
things.  But  I  can't  Mother  has  done 
everything  for  me  up  to  this  time,  and 
now  that  I  am  nearly  a  man  I  must  begin 
the  work  of  taking  care  of  her. " 

The  host  seemed  to  whtee  at  this  and 
remained  qiUet  for  a  tame.  Then  he  con- 
thiued: 

"If  cotain  wiaogements  can  be  made 


which  I  shall  ivopoae  to  you,  will  you  go 
to  college?" 

This  quite  took  Rudolf's  breath  away. 
For  one  year  dtu^ng  which  his  mother 
was  ill  she  had  been  obliged  to  put  him  in 
a  store  as  emai  hoy.  This  had  given 
the  natural  distaste  there  was  in  him  for 
businesB  an  opptntunity  to  crop  out  The 
bare  idea  of  going  to  college  filled  him 
with  delist. 

"Where  will  the  money  come  from?" 
he  asked. 

"I  will  furnish  that" 

Rudolf,  though  intent  upon  knowing 
more,  thrust  back  the  next  question  that 
was  on  his  tongue  and  applied  himself  to 
a  delicacy  which  the  butler  served  him. 

When  the  luncheon  was  finished  his 
host  led  him  to  the  library,  pmnted  to  an 
easy  chair,  then  seating  himself  in  an- 
other, said: 

"Rudolf,  your  father  is  not  dead;  he  is 
very  much  alive." 

The  boy  started,  then  sat  looking  at 
the  speaker,  waiting  hungrily  for  more. 

"He  came  to  America  from  England 
about  twenty  years  ago.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  nobleman,  and  in  that  coimtry 
they  have  what  they  call  a  law  of 
entail,  which  settles  the  family  estate 
on  ^e  oldest  son.  Your  father  was 
the  second  son.  He  came  to  America, 
met  you  mother,  who  was  then  a 
beautiful  girl,  fell  in  love  with  her 
and  married  her.  After  you  were 
bom,  his  father  in  Ehgkuid  sent  for 
him  to  come  back— without  his  wife— 
and  a  proposition  would  be  made  to 
him.  He  accepted  the  invitation.  His 
father  told  him  that  his  older  brother 
had  received  an  injury  while  hunting 
from  which  he  would  never  recover. 
If  your  father  would  remain  in  England, 
divorce  his  American  wife  and  marry 
among  his  peers  in  Ei^land  he  ahcwld 
be  put  in  possesaira  of  the  title  and 
estates.  Your  father  after  much  per- 
suasion wrote  your  mother  of  this  propo- 
sition. She  consented  to  it  and  obtained 
a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  desertion. 
Your  father  married  again,  and  his  wife 
died  childless  a  year 

"These  are  the  bare  facts.     I  shall 
neither  try  to  excuse  your  (^thfli\JVR:> 
to  condemn  him.  Tlfi^t^V^JSwlr 
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mother  to  do.  I  will  say,  however,  that 
he  condemns  himself  bitterly. " 

"Where  is  my  father  now?"  asked 
Rudolf,  wondering. 

"Here;  I  am  yom-  father. " 

There  was  a  pause,  after  which  the 
boy  asked  why  he  had  been  kidnaped. 

"I  came  to  America  to  make  amends 
for  what  I  have  done.  Your  mother 
can  best  be  made  to  forgive  me  through 
the  one  she  loves  best— her  son.  I  de- 
sired to  tell  you  the  story  in  my  own 
way  and  send  my  supplicatitms  for  for- 
giveness to  her  tiirough  you.  You  are 
free  to  go  back  to  her  this  afternoon 
and  ask  her  if  she  will  receive  a  vidt 
from  me. " 

Rudolf  sprangr  to  his  feet.  "I  will  go 
now;  I  am  sure  she  will  do  as  I  wish, 
and  I  wish  that  she  shall  forgive  you." 

The  car  was  ordered,  and  the  two 
went  hand  in  hand  to  the  prarte-cochere. 
There  Rudolf  threw  his  arms  about  his 
father's  neck,  kissed  him  and  was  carried 
away. 

When  Rudolf  reached  home  his  moUier 
asked  him  to  give  her  a  couple  of  hours 
of  quiet  thou^t  in  her  room  and  then 
she  would  give  him  her  decision.  Far 
awhile  she  foimd  it  hard  to  eaaqiaer 
rebellious  feelings  against  the  husband 
who  had  deserted  her,  but  memories  of 
her  early  happy  married  life  softened 
her  heart. 

Rudolf  went  back  with  a  favorable 
reply.  He  remained  at  the  house  his 
father  had  temptnrarily  taken  during  his 
stay  in  America  while  his  father  went 
for  an  interview  which  the  boy  hoped 
and  prayed  might  bring  a  family  reunion. 
During  the  time  that  he  was  left  alone 
he  was  treated  with  every  attention  by 
the  servants,  but  so  great  was  his  im- 
patience to  learn  what  might  be  the 
result  of  the  interview  between  his 
parrats  that  he  found  no  enjoymmt  in 
the  luxury  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
On  the  third  day  after  his  father's  de- 
parture the  car  pulled  up  under  the 
porte-cochere.  Rudolf  ran  out  eagerly. 
His  father  alighted,  then— heaven  be 
praised— handed  out  his  mother.  Rudolf 
ran  to  her,  and  she  caught  him  in  her 
arms. 

What  further  explanation  the  boy  re- 


ceived was  given  by  his  mother.  The 
pab  had  just  been  married  a  secmd 
time  and  were  to  live  together.  The 
husband  and  fatiier  was  now  Eari  of 
Edgerton,  and  the  sot  was  beir  to  the 
title  and  estates. 


The  Duke's  Daagbter 

BY  THE  BARONESS  VON  HUTTEN 
Ccvrrigfat  by  Frank  A.  Mniuey  Co. 
I 

The  trun  had  stopped  again,  and  Wick* 
ham,  rubbing  the  moisture  off  the  win- 
dow with  the  dingy  curtain,  looked  out 
into  the  night 

Wickham  shuddered  and  drew  back  into 
the  shabby  comftnt  of  bis  second-class 
carriage. 

"Karlsruhe;  probably,"  he  tbou^tas 
the  noise  of  banging  doors  announced  a 
speedy  departure. 

It  was  too  dark  to  read.  Wrapping  his 
rug  well  about  his  legs,  he  leaned  back 
again  and  closed  his  eyes.  Then  just  as 
t^e  train  started  the  door  of  his  compart- 
ment was  opened,  the  light  from  a  lan- 
tern flashed  across  him,  and  a  woman, 
vigorously  helped  forward,  stumbled  mto 
the  place  opposite  him,  and  a  worn  bag 
was  dumped  by  a  porter  directiy  on  his 
foot  As  if  that  were  not  enough,  the 
owner  paid  no  attention  to  his  discomfort, 
but  sat  immovable  in  her  place. 

Wickham  was  annoyed.  He  disliked 
being  the  <nily  other  person  in  a  compart- 
ment with  a  woman,  and  this  <Hie,  judg- 
ing from  tiie  shabbiness  of  her  wet  brown 
skirt  and  the  cotton  gloves  on  her  limply 
folded  hands,  was  utterly  lacking  in  even 
the  small  charm  necessary  to  reconcile  a 
cross  man  to  the  bore  of  opening  and 
closing  windows  and  arranging  another's 
hand  luggage. 

Ignoring  the  nnall  bag  at  his  feet,  be 
watched  the  blurred  lights  of  the  city 
until  they  were  swallowed  up  in  the  daiit- 
ness.  Then,  closing  his  eyes  again,  he 
tried  to  find  his  way  back  to  the  comfort- 
able half  sleep  that  had  soothed  him  ^nce 
he  left  Mannheim. 

But  he  could  not  sleep.  The  presence 
of  his  neighbor,  still  as  she  sat,  made 
him  nervous.  ^  i 

Lifting  the  ba^pite^N^^ob^Wt 
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beude  her,  but  still  she  did  not  move. 
And  then  as  the  train  rushed  around  a 
sharp  curve  she  fell  helplessly  sideways. 
Her  hat,  erusfaed  into  the  angle  of  the 
bead  rest;  fell  back  and  revealed  her  face 
in  the  feeble  light. 

"Good  heavens!"  said  Wickham.  The 
girl— fra:  she  was  not  more  than  four  or 
five  and  twenty— lay  silent  and  stilL 

II 

Wickham  stared  at  her  for  a  few  sec- 
oDds.  Then  digging  his  flask  out  of  his 
baft  he  sat  down  by  her,  balanced  her 
Ump  body  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  wan- 
ton jerkiness  of  the  train  and  poured  a 
few  drops  of  the  fluid  Into  her  mouth. 

It  seemed  hoirni  before  a  little  color 
came  back  into  the  pale  face  and  the 
sonken  eyes  opened 

"Danke  schoen,"  she  s&id  presentiy, 
drawing  away  from  him.  "Forgive  me." 

"Good  heavens,  I  have  nothing  to  for- 
give" he  answered  with  a  vehemence 
tiiat  he  vaguely  reeogtdz/ed  as  quite  un- 
called for.  "If  I  hadn't  been  a  brute  I'd 
have  seen  at  once  that  you  were  ilL  " 

"Oh,  1  wasn't  ill!  I  wonder  whether, 
as  you  have  been  so  kind,  you  would  let 
me  have  a  little  more.  Most  of  what  you 
gave  me  went— outside  " 

"Why,  you  are  English!"  Wickham 
exclaimed,  banding  her  the  flask.  "How 
strange!  You'd  better  drink  out  of  the 
flask,  the  train  shakes  so. " 

"Thanks.  Yes,  I  am  English,"  she 
said,  while  he  watched  a  wave  of  bril- 
liant color  sweep  up  her  thin  cheeks. 
Then,  to  his  disappointment,  she  closed 
ber  eyes,  and  he  dured  not  speak  again. 

Her  hands,  bare  now  of  the  disfiguring 
l^ove^  lay  loosely  as  before,  and  he  saw 
.tha^  thou|^  painfnlly  thin,  they  were 
widte  and  slim. 

Then  she  opened  her  eyes. 

"Don't  be  frightened, "  she  said,  try- 
ing to  smile,  "but  I  am  dreadfully  afraid 
I  am  going  to — to  do  it  again. " 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  my  dear  young 
lady,  don't!  Take  some  more  brandy." 

She  waved  the  flask  away.  "No,  no! 
I"— Then  suddenly  she  added,  speaking 
very  fast:  "The  truth  is  I  am  not  ill;  I 
am  only  hungry.  If  you  happen  to 
have"- 


III 

Catching  the  look  in  her  face  as  she 
tasted  the  meat  in  the  sandwich  he  thrust 
into  her  hands,  he  fled  to  the  far  end  of . 
the  compartment  and  stood  with  his  face 
to  the  wet  window,  positively  sick  with 
pity. 

When  she  called  he  found  her  folding 
the  paper  about  the  remaining  sandwiches. 
"I  ate  two,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
shamed  laugh,  "and— shan't  try  to  thank 
you.   I  suppose  you  never  were  hungry?" 

•  "No,  I  was  never  hungry, ' '  he  returned, 
feeling  himself  an  unmitigated  brute.  "I 
was  never  hungry  in  my  life. " 

"Your  people  are  dead?"  he  went  on. 
The  train  was  drawing  into  the  Stuttgart 
station,  and  he  saw  in  the  electric  lif^t 
the  half -defiant  expression  of  ber  face  as 
she  answered. 

"My  father  is  alive,"  she  said. 

"Then  I'd  like  to  punch  your  father's 
head." 

"Yes?   My  father  is  the  Duke  of  Tar- 
bolton." 
"The  Duke"- 

"The  Duke  of  Tarbolton.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  the  Tarbolton  vein?  Well, 
there  it  is. " 

She  held  out  her  left  hand  and  by  some 
slow  twist  of  the  muscles  moved  a  big 
vein  on  the  back  of  it  nearly  an  inch  out 
of  its  place  and  back  again. 

Wickham  had  heard  of  the  family 
peculiarity  and  nodded.  '  'Extraordi- 
nary!" he  said  perfunctorily.  "But"— 

"Oh,  my  mother  wasn't  a  duchess. 
Don't  be  overwhelmed.  She  was  a 
farmer's  daughter,  and  she  believed  in 
him." 

"Scoundrel!" 

The  duke's  daughter  shook  her  head 
impartially. 

"He  wasn't  so  bad.  He  was  very 
young,  and— he  cared  for  her.  He  had 
me  educated,  and  mother  lived  in  a  house 
of  his  till  she  died.  I'm  not  complain- 
ing at  all." 

"And  what  are  you  doing  over  here?" 

"Govemessing  —  nursery,  you  know. 
A  very  nice  family,  but  I  couldn't  stand 
the  governess  of  the  elder  children.  She 
was  too  arbitrary,  possibly,  to  suit  my 
ducal  blood."  ^  . 

The  bitterness  thsAgwa^i^^a^&.&Qi£: 
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her  voice  etung  Wickham  unreasonably. ' ' 
"So  you  left?  "he  went  on  at  length, 

with  an  effort 

"Yes.     I  got  a  place  at  Frankfort 

They  were  very  kind  to  me,  but  one 

of  the  sons  began  making  love  to  me"— 
"Andthen"- 

"And  then  I  vent  to  Darmstadt  to 

answer  an  advertisement  They  wouldn't 
take  me,  so  I  spent  the  last  of  my 
money  on  a  ticket  to  Munich.  The 
Ferrises  are  there— my  first  family— 
and  perhaps  they'll  take  me  back. " 

"If  they  don't,  what  will  yon  do?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  will  have  to 
plan  to  find  another  poaition. " 

*'Why  not  allow  me  to  lend  you  some 
money  till  you  find  one?" 

The  look  that  flashed  over  her  face 
and  her  emphatic  but  courteous  refusal 
showed  him  how  useless  it  would  be  to 
pursue  the  subject 

IV 

At  Ulm  Wickham  got  out  and  secured 
some  bread  and  sausage  sandwiches  and 
coffee. 

When  he  went  back  to  the  compart- 
ment, balancing  her  cup  carefully,  he 
found  her  awake,  her  eyes  heavy,  one 
cheek  wrinkled  with  sleep. 

"Oh,  how  good  of  you!" 

As  she  took  the  cup  from  him  her  hand 
touched  his,  and  they  both  started. 

"How  soon  do  we  reach  Munich?"  she 
asked  hastily. 

''Not  uiatil  7  something.  Are  you  so 
impatient  to  get  rid  of  me?" 

"I  didn't  mean  tiiat  You  have  been 
80  good." 

He  shook  his  head.     "No,  not  good. 
But  you  are  so  lonely,  and  I  too"— 
"Are  you  lonely?" 

"I  have  been  lonely  all  niy  life,  but— 
I  have  never  been  so  lonely  as  I  shall 
be  when  you  have  gone." 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  "Isn't 
it  strange?  We  have  known  each  other 
only  a  few  hours"— 

Wickham's  heart  gave  a  leap  at  what 
she  did  not  add.  "That  makes  no  dif- 
ference, does  it?"  he  asked. 

"I  suppose  not" 

"My  name  is  Robert  Wickham.  What 
is  yours?" 


"Mine  is  Percy  Lane. " 

"Ah!" 

"Yes;  she  named  me  for  him. " 

"It  is  a  sweet  name— Percy.  I  draw 
for  some  of  the  illustrated  papers,  not 
fancy  pictures,  but  scenes  and  thit^ 
they  need  to  illustrate  articles. ' ' 

"Our  Special  ArtistI" 

"Yes.  I  am  no  genius,  but  I  work 
carefully  and  am  tolerably  well  paid.  I 
was  ill  in  the  siunmer  and  have  been 
having  a  holiday.  I  am  thirty-two  years 
old." 

The  girl  watched  him  dreamily.  "And 
X  am  five  and  twenty." 

"If —the  Ferrises  take  you  back  you 
will  stay  in  Munich?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "No.  They  are 
going  to  Italy  for  the  winter.  I  am 
sorry. " 

Wickham  had  forgotten  his  determina- 
tion to  be  wise  and,  leaning  over,  laid  his 
hand  in  hers.  "Would  you  like' to  see  me 
again?" 

"Yes.  Oh,  yes!  You  have  been  so 
kind." 

"Do  you  like  me  a  littie?" 

"Yes." 

"Look  at  me,"  he  went  on  a  trifle 
breathlessly.  "Hike  you,  Percy,  much 
more  than  a  little.  Do  you  think  you 
could  ever  like  me  as  I  do  you?" 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "please  don't!" 

Then  she  drew  the  shabby  curtain  be- 
fore her  face  and  pretended  to  look  out 
into  the  breaking  day.  Wickham  cursed 
his  own  idiocy,  and  an  hour  passed  be- 
fore either  of  them  spoke  again. 

Then  he  said  rather  roughly:  "Miss 
Lane,  we  are  almost  there,  and  you 
will  need  all  your  strength.  "Eat  the 
other  sandwich." 

She  obeyed  in  silence. 

"Do  you  know  where  the  Ferrises  are 
stopping?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "No;  I  only  saw 
their  arrival  announced  in  a  paper." 

She  tugged  at  the  window  as  she  spoke, 
and  it  slammed  down,  letting  in  a  rush  of 
cold  morning  air. 

Wickham  looked  at  the  glint  of  the 
early  sun  on  her  strai^t;  tliick  hair  for  a 
moment  and  then,  pouncing  on  her  sud- 
denly, held  her  close  for  a  moment  and 
kissed  her.  CgitizedbyGoOglC 
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"What  nonsense!"  he  cried  jubilantly. 
"I  need  you,  and  you  need  me.  I  love 
you,  and  you  are  going  to  love  me.  The 
son's  coming  up,  and  tomorrow  we'll  be 
wed  in  London,  you  and  I,  dear!" 

She  taied  to  protest,  but  she  couldn't 
The  truth  and  the  joy  in  his  voice  over- 
powered her.  He  kissed  her  agiUn  as  the 
train  rumbled  into  ^e  dark  Central 
Bahnhot  and  then,  very  tenderly,  he 
helped  her  out  into  the  cold,  dingy  day. 
And  neither  of  them  saw  Mist  it  was  cold 
and  dingy. 


The  Mockiiis-bird — ^Mlmidier  awl  Sonfster 

BY  LOUIE  A.  HODGES. 

South  of  Hason  and  Dixon's  Line  the 
mocking-bird  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
feathered  songsters.  He  is  not  superior 
in  a  numerical  sense,  however;  nor  yet  is 
he  oonspicuous  in  appearance—though  it 
most  be  admitted  that  in  flight  the 
white  in  his  wings  fladies  like  bands  of 
8D0W— butprominent  recognition  isgained 
for  him  by  reason  of  his  very  prolific  song. 

He  is  indeed  well  named  the  "mocking" 
bird.  Nevertheless,  his  powers  at  mim- 
icry are,  in  popular  imagination,  much 
exa^erated.  In  the  role  of  tiie  "mocker" 
he  confines  himself  generally  to  imitating 
the  call,  or  the  scmg  notes  of  the  more 
fuuliar  birdt^  such  as  the  cardinal,  bob- 
irtat^  flicker,  bhie  jay,  whippoorwill, 
Carc^ia  wren,  titmouse  and  bluebhrd. 
The  song  of  the  cardinal  he  imitates  more 
nearly  perfectiy  than  that  of  any  other 
bird.  But  even  at  reproducing  the  car- 
dinal's song  he  cannot  deceive  an  ex- 
perimced  ear. 

The  element  which  betrays  the  mock- 
ing-lHTd  in  his  mimicry  is  that  of  impa- 
tient, sometimes  arrogant,  haste  to  get 
tiirougfa  with  tiie  bwrowed  notes;  to  cast 
those  notes  aside  as  something  foreign- 
bat  as  something,  nevertheless,  which  he 
could,  if  he  wo\ild,  infinitely  improve 
upon  in  the  matter  of  harmonious  utter- 
anee.  Indeed,  in  his  handling  of  the 
ioogB  of  his  na^bors,  be  seems  to  ex- 
liSrit  tito  qnrit  of  the  real  mocker— the 
sorffer,  it  yea  please;  thou|^  he  does 
this  with  a  naivete  that  half  atones  for 
the  rodeneas. 

bi  the  epnag  of  last  year  a  pair  of 


mocking-birds  made  their  nmt  in  the 
bunchy  top  of  a  honeysuckle  which  grew 
on  the  lawn  a  hundred  feet  or  such  a  mat- 
ter from  the  house.  The  first  evidence 
brought  to  mind  that  the  "mockers"  were 
building  near  by,  or  that  they  were  con- 
templating making  tbeir  home  m  the  im- 
me^ate  vicinity,  was  t^  astonishing 
gymnastic  antics  (vocal,  as  well  aa  phya- 
iesl)  to  which  the  male  bird  was  treating 
himself.  Indeed,  he  seemed  fairly  beside 
himself.  Winging  his  way  through  tiie 
bright  sunshine,  he  would  shake  from  his 
throat  the  most  animated  music  Alight- 
ing then,  he  again  would  recklessly  pour 
forth  his  medley  harmimious.  Then  of  a 
sudden  he  would  bound  upward  strai^t 
into  air,  displaying  the  white  his  white 
markings,  and  singing  with  such  bubbling 
vehemence  that  almost  I  believed  his  song 
too  effervescent— much,  much  too  eflfer- 
vescent;  inasmuch  as  the  ebullient  force 
of  the  escaping  notes  was  that  which  car- 
ried him  upward,  upward  in  spite  of  him- 
self !  And  almost  I  breathed  rdief  when, 
the  next  moment^  I  witnessed  that  gravi- 
tation, hi^ipUy  reasserting  itself,  was 
drawing  the  insane  bird  flatteringly  down 
again! 

It  was  not,  however,  until  three  days 
later  that  I  surprised  the  birds  at  carry- 
ing twigs  into  the  honeysuckle.  The 
greater  part  of  this  labor  was  being  done 
by  the  female,  thot^h  the  male  «mde- 
acendin^y  assisted— aometimea.  But  the 
work  progressed  amain,  and  in  a  very  few 
days  tiie  compact  nest  was  completed. 

Five  eggs  were  laid,  and  brooding  period 
began.  And  now  it  was  that  the  music- 
wild  spirit  of  the  male  mocking-bird 
broke  all  bonds.  From  dawn  to  dusk  the 
spring  air  rang  with  the  most  reckless 
song.  Other  birds'  song  notes  he  used 
with  hilarious  abandon.  The  vivacious 
notes  of  his  own  song  he  volleyed  fcnrth— 
winging  and  singing,  fluttering  and  flut- 
ing—like a  music  box  gone  mad. 

But  it  was  of  nights  that  the  mocking- 
bird did  his  best  singing.  For  it  was 
then  that  he  sang  only  hisownaongs; 
and  the  bewitching  melody  drifted,  aifted 
throui^  the  moon-lit  darkness  like  en- 
chanted str^ns  from  a  choir  invisible.  I 
have  always  fancied  the  mocking-bird  a 
bit  vain-have  tiiou^lrt  Ws  ,da^ti^5«|^ 
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expressive  of  that  vanity.  But  his  songs 
of  night— naught  of  the  vain  is  expressed 
in  them.  There  is  indeed  in  the  mocking- 
bird's nighttime  song  naught  to  be  found 
save  melody,  melody,  melody—melody 
sweet  wiUi  raptures  that  have  been,  wild 
with  ecstasies  that  shall  be. 

Time  passed,  and  came  a  day  vrben  I 
guessed  t^t  important  events  had  hap- 
pened in  the  nest  in  the  honeysuckle.  The 
mocking-birds  were  nervous  and  a  bit 
ruffled  as  to  temper.  They  flew  scoldingly 
about  They  hurled  themselves  at  a  pry- 
ing blue  jay  with  such  malignant  vigor 
that  the  meddling  old  fellow  cried  out  in 
surprised  fri^t  and  made  off  in  a  very 
undignified  haste.  Aye,  and  important 
events  in  truth  happened,  for  there 
in  the  nest  in  the  honeyanckle'  were  five 
morsels,  with  mouths  of  xmseemly  size 
and  with  aspect  panting  and  pink! 

But  their  mouths  were  made  for  a  pur- 
pose; within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks 
innumerable  bird  titbits  did  they  devour. 
And  they  grew  at  pace  Brobdingnagian. 
Two  score  days  had  not  gme  by  before 
the  young  "mockers"  forgetting  the  nest 
in  the  honeysuckle,  were  chasing  each 
other  through  the  treetops  like  school 
children  playing  at  "tag. " 

They  were  a  happy  family— the  mock- 
ing-birds; and  until  the  apinroach  of  win- 
ter they  remained  happily  together.  But 
with  the  scattering  of  autumn  leaves  the 
family  separated. 

The  male  parent  remained,  however;  for 
the  mocking-bird  does  not,  except  in  the 
very  local  sense,  migrate.  Near  at  hand 
stood  a  persimmon  tree,  loaded  with  its 
golden  fiiiit  To  this  tree  repaired  the 
mocking-bird  four  or  five  times  each  day, 
regaling  himself  omtentedly.  But  with 
the  coming  of  Christmas  tiie  fruit  of  the 
persimmon  had  disappeared;  and  the 
mocking-bird  had  retreated  to  the  brook- 
side,  a  half  mile  away,  where  the  fruit  of 
the  haw,  red  and  shiny,  grew  in  clinging 
abundance.  There,  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  winter,  the  mocking-bird  re- 
mained, dining  upon  the  red  ber- 
ries of  the  haw,  or  upon  the 
white  berries  of  the  mistletoe  —  great 
dusters  of  which  greenly  bedecked  the 
elms. 

And,  when  the  sun  shone,  I  sometimes 


heard  the  mocking-bird's  song  by  the 
brookside— a  song  low  and  subdued,  but  a 
song  withal  that  was  very  happy.  For 
the  singer  of  it  seemed  to  know  that 
Spring  was  waiting— just  over  the  south- 
em  hills  yonder.  —  Our  Dumb  AmmtU*, 


The  Qlbsofl  Robbery 

BY  CLARISSA  HACKIE 

"Mr.  Harley?"  inquired  the  white- 
haired,  elderly  man,  stepping  into  the  pri- 
vate office  of  the  junior  member  of  the 
law  firm. 

"I  am  Rogers,"  said  that  young  man, 
courteously.  "Hy  partner,  tHr.  Harley, 
has  not  yet  returned  from  Itmch.  Did  you 
wish  to  see  him  particularly?" 

"No.  Either  one  will  do,"  returned 
the  other  hastily.  "I  was  directed  here 
by  my  friend.  Dr.  Brown.  He  gave  me 
to  understand  that  your  firm  did  a  little 
detective  work  now  and  then. " 

"Hardly  Uiat,"  returned  Rogcars,  plac- 
ing a  chair  for  his  client;  and  regaining 
his  own  seat,  "but  in  the  course  of  our 
practice  we  have  chanced  upon  a  number 
of  curious  cases  that  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  unraveL  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  rather  fond  of  that  sort  of  thing, 
although  it  is  not  a  branch  of  our  bon- 
ness." 

The  visitor  :^wned  thoughtfully  for  a 
moment  and  then  looked  duuply  at  the 
young  lawyer. 

"In  spite  of  what  you  say,  perhaps  I  can 
prevail  upon  you  to  undertake  a  delicate 
matter  for  me.  It  is  in  the  line  of  detec- 
tive work,  but  it  requires  unusual  tact, 
something  that  the  average  detective  does 
not  possess.  This  is  not  the  mere  shadow- 
ing of  a  suspected  party.  It  is  an  radeav- 
or  to  find  a  thief  among  a  group  of  people 
none  of  whom  could  possibly  be  guilty  of 
theft"  He  leaned  back  and  smiled  at 
Rogers'  look  of  dismay. 

'Tough  proposition,  eh?" 

"Rather.  It  sounds  interesting.  With- 
out consulting  my  partner  I'll  say  that  we 
will  take  it  up  as  a  recreation  after  busi- 
ness hours." 

"Done!"  returned  the  visitor  heartily. 
Drawing  a  card  case  from  his  pocket,  be 
laid  a  bit  of  pasteboard  on  Rogers'  desk 
and  leaned  back  ii^  ^e'^'l^GoOgle 
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"Hy  name  is  Gibson— James  Addison 
Gibeon,"  he  said,  nodding  toward  the 
card,  "and  my  house  was  robbed  last 
eraiing  of  $10,000  worth  of  jewels. " 

Refers  sat  up  in  his  chair  and  listened 
iataitly. 

'It  hai^iened  at  my  ootmtry  home  at 
SbweeUffe.  Hy  wife  and  I  were  enter- 
taining six  friends  from  Manhattan,  all 
people  of  refinement  and  impeccable  hon- 
esty." 

"During  the  evening  Mrs.  Gibson 
mentioned  that  she  had  just  received  a 
necklace  of  diamonds  as  a  birthday  gift 
from  and  she  broni^t  out  the  jewel 
caaeand  dispkqred  the  necklace  to  her 
friends.  It  was  greatly  admired,  and  I 
was  about  to  close  the  case  and  replace 
it  in  my  safe  in  the  library  when  both  my 
wife  and  myself  were  summoned  to  the 
telephone  by  an  urgent  measi^. " 

"Was  the  message  really  an  urgent 
one?" 

'It  proved  to  be  an  error.  There  was 
some  mistake  about  the  numbo:,  and  the 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  called  for  were 
really  my  brother  and  his  wife,  who 
lived  over  on  the  East  road. " 

"So  your  absence  from  tiie  room  was 
really  unnecessary?" 

"So  it  appears." 

"Did  any  one  enter  or  leave  the  room 
during  your  absence?" 

"I  cannot  find  that  anycme  remembers. 
I  have  questioned  the  servants,  and  all 
are  unanimous  in  the  protest  that  they 
had  not  entered  the  room  that  evening. " 

"Who  brou^t  the  measaga  from  the 
telephone?" 

"Pun  Shah,  my  Hindu  butler." 

Rogers  was  mlent  for  a  kmg  time,  and 
then  he  asked  one  more  question. 

"Did  Pun  Shah  enter  the  room  when 
he  called  you  and  Mrs.  Gibs(m  outside,  or 
did  he  stand  in  the  dootway?" 

"He  merely  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
gave  the  message. " 

"May  I  have  the  names  of  the  six 
guests  wbo  were  present  that  evening?" 

Mr.  Gibscm  nodded. 

Rogers  drew  forth  a  pencil  and  note- 
book. "Please  give  a  brief  description 
of  each  one  as  you  mention  the  name,  not 
forgetting  to  give  me  the  chief  charac- 
teristics that  mark  each  individual " 


"First,  there  was  Rodney  Stone,  the 
poet,  a  dreamy  young  chap,  with  his 
lovely  wife,  who  is  quite  content  to  shine 
in  the  reflection  of  his  glory. 

"Then  came  Dr.  Latimer,  a  brilliant 
physidan,  now  driven  to  d^th  with  an 
immense  practice.  It  he  keeps  on  his 
present  pace  without  cessation  from 
work  he  will  end  in  a  madhouse.  Besides 
Dr.  Latimer,  there  was  Mme.  Finelli,  the 
prima  donna,  who,  as  you  no  doubt  have 
heard,  possesses  an  emotional  tempera- 
ment as  well  as  a  wonderful  voice.  Last 
of  all  were  the  Huxfords,  father  and  son, 
busy  Wall  street  men,  almost  too  f  i^:ed 
out  to  recollect  what  the  necklace  looked 
like  five  minutes  after  my  wife  had  dis- 
played it" 

"Those  were  the  six  persons  who  were 
alone  with  the  jewels?" 

"Yes." 

"And  they  were  all  unanimous  in  say- 
ing that  not  (me  person  entered  the  room 
during  your  absence?" 

"Yes,  although  it  is  singular  tliat 
Mme.  Finelli  and  Mrs.  Rodney  Stone 
both  declare  that  Fun  Shah  stood  in 
the  doorway  for  a  moment  and  re- 
garded the  company  rather  strangely 
for  a  few  seconds.  Mme.  Finelli  respit- 
ed the  impertinence  and  made  a  ges- 
ture of  dismissaL  After  that  the  man 
vanished.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Rog- 
ers, not  one  of  my  six  guests  can  recollect 
the  topic  they  were  discussing  when  I  en- 
tered the  room  and  dismvered  that  the 
diamonds  were  missing. 

"Now,  what  am  I  to  do?  The  case  is  a 
singular  one,  and  I  do  not  care  to  call  the 
police  into  the  matter,  although  the  loss 
is  a  greater  one  than  I  can  aif  ord  to  with- 
stand. The  gift  to  my  wife  was  rather 
an  important  matter  financially."  He 
smiled  ruefully. 

Mr.  Rogers  put  up  his  notebook  and 
donned  his  hat 

"Where  is  Pun  Shah  now,  Mr.  Gibson?" 
lie  asked 

"Down  at  Shorecliffe,  I  presume.  He 
was  there  at  noon  when  I  motored  up  to 
town." 

"Can  you  take  me  to  Shorecliffe  at 

once?" 

"Certainly;  my  car  is  at  the  door. " 


Rogers  dictated  a 
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partner  and  left  the  office  with  Mr.  Gib- 
son. In  five  minutes  they  were  spinning 
toward  the  Tliirt^-fourth  street  ferry  to 
Long  Island  City. 

Shorecliffe  was  a  handsome  estate  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  sound,  and  Mr.  Gib- 
son and  the  young  lawyer  reached  the 
gates  within  ao  hour  after  leaving  Rogers' 
office. 

A  grave-eyed  Hindu  in  snowy  turban 
admitted  them  to  the  house,  and  Rogers 
was  conscious  of  a  peculiar  sensatira 
along  his  spinal  column  as  he  met  the 
man's  piercing  glance 

He  felt  in  that  moment  that  P\m  Shah 
knew  the  reastni  for  his  oiming  as  well  as 
many  other  things  that  he  would  not  di- 
vulge. 

He  followed  his  host  into  the  library 
and  listened  intently  while  Mr.  Gibson 
pointed  out  the  table  where  the  jewels 
had  lain  during  his  absence  at  tile  tele- 
phone. The  table  was  between  two 
French  windows  that  opened  upcm  the 
front  veranda. 

'  'Were  the  windows  open  last  evening? ' ' 
asked  Rogers. 

'Hiey  were  both  closed.  It  was  chilly 
and  we  were  enjoying  a  fire  on  the  hearth. ' ' 

Rogers  was  silent  for  a  long  time.  His 
eyes  wandered  from  one  spot  to  anotiier. 
Once  they  glimpsed  the  comer  of  Pun 
Shah's  snowy  turban  outside  the  door, 
and  ag^  he  was  sure  that  the  man's 
jet^  eyes  were  regarding  him  from  a 
heavily  beaded  curtain  that  separated  the 
library  from  a  smaller  adjoining  study. 

"Well,  Mr.  Rogers,  I  am  wondering  if 
you  exonerate  all  my  friends.  My  theory 
does  not  permit  of  suspicion  pointing  to 
one  of  them,"  remarked  Mr.  Gibson  at 
last 

My  tiieoiy,  Mr.  Gibson,  is  that  all  your 
six  guests  were  accessory  to  the  deed. " 

"What?   My  dear  sir"— 

"Wait  a  moment,  sir.  I  did  say  that 
they  were  accessories  to  the  deed,  but  it 
was  quite  unconsciously  so  on  their  part. 
Have  you  several  strong  men  on  the  place, 
men  whom  you  can  trust?" 

"Yes.  There  is  Baker,  the  gardener, 
with  his  assistants,  besides  my  chauffeur 
and  the  second  man,  four  altogether. 
Why,  may  I  ask?" 

"Please  summon  them  to  this  room,  and 


after  that,"  continued  Rogers  in  a  knr 
tone,  "have  the  man,  Pun  Shah,  sent  in." 

Mr.  GilMon  smiled  grimly.  "So  that's 
it,  is  it?  I  couldn't  see  how  the  rascal 
had  a  chance.  Excuse  me,  if  you  please, 
while  I  send  for  the  men. " 

He  left  the  room  and  Rogers  waited 
there  alone.  Present^  he  heard  a  stealdiy 
footstep  behind  his  chair  and  a  hot  breath 
on  his  neck.  He  jumped  just  in  time  to 
escape  the  wicked  knife  of  Pun  Shah, 
whose  dark  face  was  convulsed  with 
anger. 

Rogers  had  whipped  out  a  revolver,  and 
so  the  two  were  standing  facing  each  oth- 
er when  Mr.  Gibson  returned  with  his 
four  servants. 

"What  is  this.  Pun  Shah?"  demanded 
his  master  quickly,  but  the  man  only 
bowed  his  head  in  silence. 

"Your  man  was  about  to  kill  me,"  said 
Rogers  cooly,  "because  I  have  discovered 
that  he  is  the  one  who  stole  your  dia- 
monds. " 

"Is  it  possible?  Pun  Shah,  what  have 
you  to  aayV 

The  Hindu  fastened  a  look  of  deadly 
hatred  on  the  young  lawyer  and,  snatch- 
ing off  his  turban,  drew  from  its  folds 
the  string  of  diamonds  that  had  so  mysteri- 
ously disappeared.  He  flung  the  orna- 
ments on  the  floor  at  his  master's  feet, 
and  with  a  swift,  glidii^  movement  van- 
ished from  the  room. 

Nome  made  a  movement  to  follow, 
uid  an  instant  later  tb^  saw  the  Oicker 
of  his  white  turban  as  be  disappeared 
down  the  driveway. 

Mr.  Gibson  dismissed  his  servants  with 
a  gesture,  dropped  the  string  of  dianHmds 
in  his  coat  pocket,  and  faced  Rogers. 

'  'How  did  you  fasten  the  crime  upon 
Pun  Shah  so  quickly?  I  had  evidmce  that 
no  me  saw  him  enter  the  room,  and"- 

Rogers  put  up  a  hand.  "It  is  easily 
explained.  Your  butler  possesses  unusual 
hypnotic  powers.  He  simply  hypnotized 
the  six  guests  in  your  drawing  room,  took 
the  diamiHids  from  beneath  tiieir  noseb 
and  disappeared.  They  mig^t  have  been 
puzzled  by  tbe  incident  whidi  made  them 
accomplices  in  bis  orime,  but  they  were 
quite  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing.  In 
fact,  they  didn't  know  what  had  hai^wned 
after  he  left  the  ^in-^',,  GoOglc 
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Mr.  Gibson  sat  down  and  drew  his 
check  book  toward  him. 

'Tills  is  such  a  gratif;;mg  exhibition  of 
your  cleverness,  Mr.  Rogers,  that  I  must 
show  my  appreciat»m  in  a  mbstaotial 
wqr.  Here  is  a  cheek  for  $1,000.  Shall 
I  make  it  out  to  you  personally  or  to  your 
firm?" 

'To  Harley  &  Rogers,"  said  the  junior 
partner  dizzily.  "Harley  ought  to  have 
something  to  make  up  fw  losing  the  fun 
of  this  job." 


The  abwtof  Ahrfai 

BY  CLARISSA  MACKIE 

The  two  members  comprising  the  law 
firm  of  Harley  &  Rogers  glanced  quickly 
at  each  other  when  their  strange  client 
repeated  his  question. 

'*Do  yon  believe  in  g^ioats?"  be  asked 
insistently. 

Bob  Harley  twisted  his  dark  mustache 
tod  frowned.  "Totellyouthetruth,  sir," 
be  admitted,  "all  the  ghosts  I  ever  met 
tamed  out  not  to  be  spirits  at  all. ' ' 

"And  you,  sir?"  said  the  old  man, 
taming  to  Jack  Rogers. 

"I.  too,  am  skeptical,"  be  confessed 
pleasantly. 

The  old  man  was  thoughtful,  his  thin 
white  hand  stroking  his  cleanly  shaven 
cheek.  Snddmly  he  lifted  his  snowy 
head  and  said  with  decision,  "Per- 
haps it  is  best  that  you  do  not  be- 
lieve my  story— that  you  do  not  believe  in 
^losts— formy  experience  appears  ab- 
soid  in  the  face  of  common  sense. 

"Hy  earrii^;e  is  below,  and  if  you  can 
aeemnpany  me  to  my  house  in  Washing- 
ton Square  I  can  bettor  tell  my  story  on 
the  very  scene  where  'the  ghost  faaa 
walked.  Can  you  spare  the  time  now, 
gentlemen?" 

A  glance  at  their  engagement  books 
assured  the  young  lawyers,  who  mingled 
aUttle  detective  work  with  their  law 
jvaetice,  that  they  might  spare  a  couple 
of  hours  Ml  this  br^t  Hay  mommg;  ao, 
leaving  the  office  in  chai^  of  thar  one 
clerk,  they  donned  their  hats  and  fol- 
lowed old  Donald  Boyce  to  the  elevator. 

A  handsome  closed  carriage  stood  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  building,  and  a 
coachman  and  footman  in  plum-colored 


livery  came  to  attention  as  the  three  men 
crossed  the  pavement 

"Home,  Jacob!"  ordered  Mr.  Boyce  as 
the  footman  slammed  the  door. 

Ten  minutes  lator  they  were  standing 
in  the  elegantly  furnished  drawing-room 
of  an  old-fashiMied  manrion. 

"If  you  win  come  into  my  library," 
suggested  their  host  as  he  led  the  way 
into  an  adjoining  room,  where  the 
walls  were  lined  with  books  to  the  very 
ceiling,  and  where  the  furniture  was  of 
the  same  massive  style  as  that  in  the 
drawing-nxmu  *  'Here,  * '  he  said  quietly, 
"is  whm  the  ghost  of  Alvin  walks. " 

"The  i^ost  of  Alvin!"  repeated  Rog- 
ers amazedly. 

"Who  was  Alvin,  sir?"  asked  Harley 
practically. 

"Alvin  Boyce  was  my  only  brother, 
who  lived  with  me  here  for  fifteen 
happy  years  after  our  parents  died. 
Then  we  quarreled  because  we  both  loved 
the  same  girl,  and  Alvin  went  away  and 
left  me  alone."  His  head  drooped  de- 
spondently as  he  spoke. 

"But  may  I,  ask  if  you  married,  Mr. 
Boyce?"  inquired  Harley  gently. 

"No.  Our  quarrel  was  in  vain.  The 
girl  did  not  care  for  either  of  us  and 
married  another  man.  The  bitter  words 
that  Alvin  and  I  hurled  at  each  other  still 
rii^ln  my  ears.  I  s^d  things  to  him 
that  I  am  sure  he  never  f <u^Te^  far  he 
did  not  have  time  to  cool  down  before  the 
ship  on  which  he  sailed  to  Japan  was  lost 
with  all  hands.  That  was  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

"I  have  lived  here  alone  with  my  serv- 
ants ever  since  then.  My  only  pleasures 
have  been  in  travel  and  in  my  books.  I  am 
rich,  and  I  am  lonely,  and  I  have  some- 
times feared  that  Alvin's  ghost  is  merely 
a  figment  of  my  own  fancy,  conjured  up 
by  my  constant  thoughts  about  him. " 

The  young  lawyers  exchanged  a  quick 
glance  of  sympathy.  Then  Harley,  the 
more  practical  member  of  the  firm,  asked 
their  client  for  a  detailed  account  of  the 
mysterious  ^pearance  which  he  called 
"the  ghoat  of  Alvin." 

"I  first  noticed  it  three  months  ago," 
began  Mr.  Boyce  sadly.  "I  was  sitting 
in  this  chair  facing  the  portrait  of  my 
brotiier,  and  I  was  ^t^^vahgWt)^ 
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regretting  the  estrangement  that  re- 
sulted in  his  death,  telling  myself  how 
happy  and  contented  we  could  be  now, 
even  old  men,  if  we  were  together, 

"I  was  thinking  thus  and  gazing  into 
the  glowing  masses  of  the  coal  fire  which 
illumined  the  room  in  a  dull  red  glow.  I 
had  extiagaished  the  lamps,  for  I  am 
fond  of  the  firelight  As  I  sat  there  I 
heard  the  great  clock  in  the  hall  slowly 
chime  the  hour  of  midnight 

"I  closed  my  eyes  wearily  and  opened 
them  again  to  see  the  form  of  my  brother 
Alvin  standing  in  the  comer  yonder, 
there  in  the  angle  by  the  fireplace.  I 
reeogaized  him  at  once,  although  his  hair 
was  as  white  as  my  own.  He  was  gazing 
at  me  with  such  remorse  in  his  eyes  that 
involuntarily  I  stretched  out  my  hands  to 
him,  and  he  instantly  vanished." 

"What  was  your  object  in  seeking  our 
advice  if  you  are  convinced  that  it  really 
is  the  ghost  of  your  brother?"  asked 
Harley  gently. 

The  old  man  looked  up  eagerly.  Yet 
when  he  spokc^  it  was  timidly,  as  if  fear- 
ful of  ridicule;  "I  wanted  to  be  sure- 
sure— positive  that  it  was  Alvin  and  not 
a  hallucination.  I  have  heard  of  you 
and  your  cleverness  in  unraveling  mys- 
teries; and  so  I  have  appealed  to  you. 
Will  one  or  both  of  you  join  me  next  Sim- 
day  evening  and  wait  for  the  coming  of 
my  brother  Alvin?" 

"With  pleasiue,"  agreed  Harley. 

As  they  rose  to  take  their  departure 
Jack  Rogers  surveyed  the  large  room 
with  speculative  eyes  that  roved  from 
the  rich  bindings  in  the  bookcases  that 
lined  all  the  walls  save  the  south  wall 
where  the  fireplace  was. 

"May  I  ask  what  is  on  the  other  side 
of  tiiat  wall?"  inquired  Jack  suddenly, 
pointing  to  the  fireplace. 

"  The  house  next  door,"  returned  Mr. 
Boyce  promptly.  "It  is  empty  now  and 
has  been  for  a  year  or  so.  It  belongs  to 
me— in  fact,  I  fell  heir  to  it  when  my 
brother  died.  It  is  much  out  of  repair, 
and  I  haven't  had  the  heart  to  put  it 
in  order  again.  Let  it  fall  to  pieces, 
even,  as  I  am  doing!" 

"Thank  you, "  said  Jack  "Rogers  quietly 
as  they  bade  good  afternoon  to  Mr. 
Boyce. 


Promptly  at  9  o'clock  on  Sunday  even- 
ing Robert  Harley  and  John  Rogers  were 
ushered  into  Mr.  Boyce's  library.  He 
came  forward  to  meet  them,  looking  very 
animated  and  smiling. 

"I  suppose  you  boys  think  I'm  half 
cracked,"  he  remarked  as  lliey  drew 
around  the  fire,  "but  wait  and  see!'* 

"No,  no,  sir,"  assured  Jack  Rogers 
heartily;  I'm  sure  that  we  shall  find 
there  is  excellent  foundation  for  your 
belief  that  your  brother  has  appeared 
to  you." 

"I'm  sure  I  hope  your  predictions  will 
come  true, "  said  Donald  Boyce. 

The  hours  passed  swiftiy.  Mr.  Boyea 
had  a  fund  of  anecdote  to  draw  upon, 
and  after  a  servant  had  served  a  deli- 
cious cold  supper  on  a  table  drawn 
close  to  the  fire  they  lighted  cigars 
and  sat  back  waiting  for  the  strik- 
ing of  the  midnight  hour.  The  serv- 
ants retired,  and  the  house  grew  stiU. 
Now  and  then  from  the  street  outside 
came  the  muffled  rumble  of  wheels.  Now 
and  then  a  coal  snapped  in  the  grate.  The 
three  men  fell  into  silence.  Eadi  one 
was  watching  that  dim  comer  by  the  fire- 
place for  the  coming  of  Alvin  Boyce. 

Just  as  the  clock  in  the  hall  struck  the 
first  note  of  midnight  Mr.  Boyce  stretched 
out  his  hand  and  extinguished  the  electric 
lamps,  so  that  they  sat  in  a  half  circle  of 
red  firelif^t  As  the  last  chime  died  Don- 
ald Boyce  leaned  forward  and  clutched 
Bob  Hariey's  arm. 

There  was  no  need  to  point  toward  that 
comer,  for  all  three  of  them  were  staring 
hard  at  the  tall,  bent  figure  that  appeared 
for  an  instant  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
angle  of  the  fireplace.  As  if  aware  that 
alien  eyes  were  watching  it,  there  came  a 
flash  of  white,  and  the  vision  vanished. 

"Ah,  he  has  gone!  Did  you  see  him?" 
demanded  Mr.  Boyce  all  in  one  breath. 

The  two  men  nodded,  Harley  rather 
helplessly,  for  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
dealing  with  spirits.  But  Jack  Rogers 
surprised  his  companions  by  reaching  the 
comer  in  three  quick  strides.  "Please 
tum  on  the  lights,  Mr.  Boyce,"  he  re- 
quested, "and  then  come  here. " 

They  found  him  with  his  hand  on  the 
glass  knob  of  a  narrow  door  that  opened 
into  a  chimney  cugboard^^  ^[h^^j^t 
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the  door  was  stained  to  match  the  dark 
mahogany  woodwork  of  the  room.  As 
Jack  opened  the  eloeet  dow  he  tapped  the 
white  painted  panels  of  the  inside  of  the 

door. 

'The  cupboard  is  emp^,"  said  Mr. 
Boyce  patiently,  for  he  did  not  approve  of 
this  search  for  the  gentle  ghost  of  his 
loved  brother. 

'1  know  it  is  now,  but  a  nunnent  ago 
it  had  an  occupant."  said  Jack  rapidly. 
"Please  fcdlow  me.  Mr.  Boyce,  and  do  not 
be  surprised  if  you  meet  your  brother— m 
the  flesh— f(v  it  may  be  that  he  never 
died." 

Without  further  explanation  be  pushed 
back  on  the  tier  of  empty  shelves,  and  his 
companions  were  surprised  to  see  them 
swing  back  into  space,  leaving  an  opening 
through  which  they  followed  Rogm  into 
what  appeared  to  be  a  closet  that  matched 
the  one  they  had  just  left.  A  long  rod  of 
light  appeared  through  a  partly  opened 
door.  Rogers  pushed  it  wider  and  beck- 
oned to  his  companions  to  look  into  the 
hlinuy  of  the  house  next  door. 

There  before  a  table  in  a  scantily  fur- 
nished room  sat  a  tall  old  man.  His  head 
was  bowed  on  his  folded  arms. 

'It  is  your  brother  Alvin,"  whispered 
Jack  R<^er8  as  he  pushed  Donald  Boyce 
into  the  room.  "I  have  invesUgated.  He 
was  not  lost  at  sea,  and  after  many  years 
be  has  returned  to  be  near  you.  He  feared 
your  anger.  There!  He  is  stirring.  Go 
to  him,  and  be  happy  the  rest  of  your 
days." 


A  Vtskn 

BY  F.  A.  HITCUEL 

"Are  you  ill,  sir?" 

I  looked  up  dazed.  I  made  no  reply,  for 
I  was  engaged  in  getting  my  bearings. 
*Thi8  is  the  Tower?  * '  I  asked  presently. 
"Yes,  air." 

I  was  ntting  on  a  bmeh  in  an  open  court 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  Before  me  was 
a  inece  of  pavement  different  from  the 
rest,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  square, 
and  in  its  center  a  plate  on  which  was  an 
inscription.  I  remembered  being  the 
evening  before  in  the  quarters  of  one  of 
the  tower  officials,  and  that  was  all.  How 
I  came  to  be  seated  on  the  bench  in  tiK 


early  morning  I  have  never  to  this  day 
fully  determined.  At  11 1  hadstartedfor 
my  lodgings  in  Oxford  street,  but  I  could 
not  remember  going  there.  One  of  the 
Tower  attendants,  commonly  called  "beef- 
eaters,"  had  roused  me. 

If  how  I  came  to  be  there  is  a  mystery, 
what  I  saw  there  is  still  a  greater  (me. 
I  had  been  sitting  a  long  while.  Of  that 
I  was  fully  conscious.  Whether  it  was 
nig^t  w  day  I  have  no  recollection,  but 
the  scene  I  witnessed  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  enacted  in  the  day.  My  first  remem- 
brance is  hearing  shouts  of  "Long  live 
Queen  Mary!"  but  they  seemed  to  come 
from  without  the  inclosure.  Within  a  few 
persons  hurried  by  silently,  as  if  in  prep- 
paration  for  some  momentous  event  They 
were  all  serious,  and  one  or  two  of  them 
were  in  tears. 

Then  I  was  cimscious  of  a  numbw  of 
persons  sitting  with  me  about  the  square 
bit  of  pavement,  though  the  seats  on 
which  they  sat  were  of  rough  hewn  wood. 
The  men  wore  trunks,  hose,  doublets  and 
hats  decorated  with  feathers,  the  women 
stomachers  and  large  ruffled  collars.  Cov- 
ering the  square  place  <m  the  pavement  I 
have  mentioned  was  a  platform  on  which 
rested  a  reetangnlar  block  of  wood  about 
two  feet  hig^  and  hollowed  at  the  top  on 
both  sides.  Beside  it,  leaning  on  a  huge 
ax,  was  a  tall  figure  in  tight-fitting  cos- 
tume. Those  about  the  platform,  which 
was  plainly  a  scaffold,  wore  serious  coun- 
tenances. Without  the  Tower  inclosure 
I  heard  sounds  indicating  commotion: 
"The  duke's  finished;  death  to  all  trait- 
ors!" A  man  sitting  next  to  me  whis- 
pered to  another,  "It's  all  over  up  on  the 
hiU." 

A  horror  crept  over  me.  I  would  glad- 
ly have  gone  away,  but  had  no  power  to 
move.  Looking  down  toward  the  other  end 
of  the  coi^  where  there  were  buildings  for 
dwelling  purposes,  I  saw  a  lovely  appari- 
tion at  a  window,  a  young  girl  apparently 
from  seventeen  to  twenty  years  old.  At 
the  same  time  I  heard  the  rumbling  of  a 
cart  Two  young  girls  attendant  on  the 
one  at  the  window  tried  to  draw  her  away, 
but  she  would  not  go. 

'  *It  is  the  body  of  her  husband, ' '  I  heard 
some  one  say.    "He's  been  Miecuted  pn 
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When  the  cart  had  passed  there  was  an 
interval  that  my  memory  fails  to  fill,  but 
the  next  scene  was  the  opening  of  the 
door  under  the  window  at  which  the  young 
lady  had  appeared,  and  she  came  oat  with 
an  officer,  attended  by  the  two  girls  I  had 
seen  with  her  and  a  priest.  She  came  to- 
ward the  scaffold  reading  from  a  book  and 
praying.  When  she  reached  the  scaffold 
she  ascended  the  steps  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  if  she  were  going  to  her  cham- 
ber and  stood  waiting  for  silence.  When 
it  came  she  spoke  to  the  people,  but  I 
have  no  remembrance  of  what  she  raid. 
There  she  knelt,  prayed  and  asked  per- 
missi<m  of  the  priest  to  say  a  psalm. 

These  religious  features  ended,  she  took 
off  her  gloves  and  her  kerchief,  which  she 
handed  to  one  of  her  maids,  and  loosened 
her  gown.  The  executioner  knelt  before 
her  and  asked  forgiveness  for  what  he 
was  about  to  do.  The  girl  then  tied  a 
handkerchief  over  her  eyes  wiih  her  own 
hands.  Groping  for  the  block,  she  asked, 
"Where  is  it?"  Guided  to  it,  she  knelt 
and  laid  her  neck  on  it,  saying,  "Lord,  in- 
to thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit "  The 
last  I  remember  was  the  ax  swinging  over 
her. 

"Have  you  been  sitting  here  all  night, 
sir?"  asked  the  attendant 

"I  don't  know.  I  have  a  vague  recol- 
lection gradually  coming  back  to  me  of 
having  followed  last  night  when  I  started 
to  go  home  a  figure  dressed  in  singular 
costume." 

At  that  moment  my  eyes  rested  on  the 
plate  in  the  center  of  the  marked  square. 
I  saw  the  name  Lady  Jane  Grey.  I  read 
that  she,  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine 
Howard  were  all  executed  there.  My 
horror  of  the  night  before  returned.  I 
rose  and  was  staggering  away  when  the 
attendant,  putting  his  arm  through  mine, 
assisted  me,  taking  me  to  the  gate  and 
calling  a  cab  for  me.  I  was  driven  to  my 
lodgings,  and  did  not  leave  them  for  a 
fortnight 

When  I  got  out  I  had  a  longing  to  know 
something  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  but  dread- 
ed to  bring  back  my  experience  of  that 
grewsome  night  After  a  few  months 
had  passed  I  mustered  courage  to  read 
her  life.  I  found  events  attending  her 
execution  the  same  as  I  witnessed  in  my 


vision,  my  dream  or  whatever  it  was. 
Those  who  attended  her  at  her  death  have 
testified  to  her  sereni^. 

Years  afterward  in  a  gallery  of  a  noble 
family  of  England  I  saw  a  portrait  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey's  husband.  Lord  Guild- 
ford Dudley.  He  was  the  man  who  led 
me  to  the  place  of  the  scaffold. 


Oo  the  Edge  of  a  Precipice 

BY  HARGARBT  BARR 

No  me  could  understand  why  it  was 
that  Helen  Ayer,  the  wife  of  an  ex- 
cellent  man  and  tiie  mother  of  a  lovely 

boy  six  years  old,  fell  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  Schuyler  Quigley,  with  nothing 
except  swagger  and  cheek  to  recommend 
him.  When  Quigley  first  began  to  pay 
attention  to  Mrs.  Ayer  her  husband  did 
not  appear  to  notice  it  Tlie  truth  is  he 
saw  that  his  wife  was  drifting  awa^  tram 
him  and  he  dared  not  oppose  her,  fearing 
that  by  his  very  opposition  he  might 
bring  about  a  catastrophe.  If  he  per- 
mitted the  matter  to  work  itself  out  per- 
haps the  wife  and  mother  would  in  time 
tire  of  her  new  fancy  and  realize  the 
danger  to  herself,  her  husband  and  bar 
scm. 

But  Qul^ey  was  so  aggressive,  so  per- 
sistent^ that  Helen  never  got  away  from 
a  certain  dominating  f(»rce  there  was 
about  him  long  enou^  to  recover  herself. 
Finally  Ayer  decided  to  take  action. 
Since  they  all  belonged  to  the  same  set 
he  had  frequent  opportunity  to  meet  the 
man  who  was  undermining  bis  home. 
Their  first  meeting  was  at  the  house  of  a 
mutual  friend,  where  a  ntunber  of  raea 
were  accustomed  to  i^ay  poker.  Ayer's 
object  was  to  begin  a  series  of  attempts 
to  force  a  quarrel  upon  Quigley,  ronceal- 
ing  the  true  cause.  The  better  to  cover 
his  motive  at  the  poker  party,  he  met 
Quigley  cordially.  But  during  the  game 
he  suddenly  arose  from  the  table,  declar- 
ing that  he  would  not  play  with  a  cheat 
making  it  plwn  that  Quigley  was  the  man 
referred  to. 

Quigley,  who  was  perfectly  innocent  of 
the  charge,  retorted.  High  words  fol- 
lowed, and  Ayer  struck  him.  Qui^ey 
was  prevented  from  returning  the  Jslow 
by  the  others,  whojtrete^tsdiQfi^llQhe 
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men  fii^tinRiiiidtt-  the  bosfs  roof  about 
a  matter  of  cheating  at  cards,  thereby 
bringing  a  scandal  upon  the  house  and 
the  party. 

This  left  Quigley  not  only  under  a  dis- 
graceful charge,  but  as  having  received  a 
blow  from  Ayer  that  he  had  not  re- 
turned. Under  the  regime  of  half  a  cen- 
tury or  more  ago,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  challmige  Ayer  or  be  cut  by 
lus  friends.  Living  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, he  was  not  obliged  to  do  anything. 
'  He  let  the  matter  drop.  He  did  not  call 
at  Ayer'?  house  any  more,  but  he  met 
Urs.  Ajer  when  she  went  out  on  the 


Ayer  followed  up  his  first  attack  on 
Quigley  by  telling  a  number  of  Qnlgley's 
friends  that  he  (Ayer)  had  struck  him 
and  Quigley  had  not  had  the  manliness  to 
resent  the  blow. 

The  situation  was  not  pleasing  to  any 
one  of  the  three  persons  involved.  Quig- 
ley represented  to  BIrs.  Ayer  that  he  was 
refraining  from  resenting  her  husband's 
insults  oil  her  accoant  and  begged  her  to 
vindicate  him  by  securing  a  divorce  and 
marrying  him.  She  was  distressed,  feel- 
ing that  this  was  due  Quigley,  but  dread- 


ENGINB  HABIE,  NO.  636,  N.,  C.  A  ST.  U  RY. 
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street  and  at  the  houses  of  mutual 
friends.  All  he  said  to  her  about  his 
trouble  with  her  husband  was  that  Ayer 
had  accused  him  of  cheating  at  cards  and 
that  every  member  of  the  party  present 
had  exonerated  him  of  the  charge. 

And  so  it  was  that  Russell  Ayer,  by  try- 
ing to  get  rid  of  the  man  who  was  really 
his  wife's  worst  memy,  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  her  good  name,  only  made 
himself  appear  to  her  a  very  unjust  and 
ignoble  person.  She  thought  ^at  she 
waa  taking  care  of  her  reputation  by 
never  being  with  Quij^ey,  except  when 
others  were  present.  But  she  found  it 
difficult  to  live  with  one  man  as  his  wife 
and  have  a  love  affair— thouc^  devoid  of 
crinUnali^— with  anotber. 


ed  to  take  a  step  that  would  separate  her 
from  her  husband  and  her  child. 

One  day  Ayer  met  Quigley  on  the 
street  Each  was  walking  with  a 
friend.  As  they  passed  Ayer  said  loud 
enough  fw  Quigley  and  his  companion  to 
hear: 

"There  goes  a  coward  I  am  trying  to 
makeflg^t" 

Tlus  was  too  much  for  Quigley,  who 
turned  and  said.  "Well,  we'll  have  it 

out  now." 

"Very  well, "  replied  Ayer,  "draw. " 

Taking  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  he 
raised  it,  cocking  it  at  the  same  time. 
But  mnce  Quigley  waa  unarmed  there 
waa  no  fi^t. 

"You  can't  escapS'Sifaed  i 
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noBC,"  said  Ayer.    "It's  life  or  death 
between  us," 
And  he  walked  on. 

Quigley  began  to  feel  that  he  could 
no  longer  brook  these  insalta.  Some  of 
his  friends  were  telling  hun  that  Ayer 
was  determined  in  the  matter  and  it 
might  better  be  settled  so<mer  than 
later.  They  advised  him  to  challenge 
Ayer  and  have  it  over  with.  All  sup- 
posed that  the  origin  of  the  matter 
was  at  the  card  table.  Indeed,  few  if 
any  knew  that  Ayer  was  tr3ring  to  force 
his  enemy  to  withdraw  his  influence  from 
Mrs.  Ayer.  Quigley  blustered  for  awhile, 
but  took  no  action.  But  finally  noticing 
a  difference  in  the  cordiality  with  which 
his  friends  greeted  him  he  gave  in  and 
sent  Ayer  a  challenge. 

Ayer  accepted,  naming  revolvers  at  ten 
paces,  every  chamber  to  be  emptied  be- 
fore the  firing  ceased. 

This  staggered  Quigley,  for  It  meant 
death  probably  to  both  of  the  parties. 
He  sent  a  message  to  Ayer  asking  what 
he  could  do  to  avert  the  issue.  Ayer  re- 
plied in  a  sealed  note  telling  htm  that  he 
must  neither  speak  nor  write  to  Mrs. 
Ayer  agun.  Quigley  replied  that  Mrs. 
Ayer  had  applied  for  a  divorce  and  had 
consented  to  marry  him  as  soon  as  it  was 
obtained.  To  this  Ayer  replied  that  on 
his  part  the  affair  w6uld  be  dropped  But 
he  did  not  do  this  until  he  had  looked  into 
the  court  records  and  found  that  his  wife 
had  the  day  before  applied  for  a  sepa^ 
ration. 

When  Ayer  went  home  that  evening 
he  found  his  wife  gone.  His  little  boy 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with 
mamma.  She  had  cried  and  kissed  hun 
all  the  morning,  then  had  gone  out  and 
hadn't  come  back.  Wouldn't  papa  go 
and  bring  her  back? 

But  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  passed  and  mamma 
did  not  return.  She  was  residing  in  a 
city  where  divorce  is  made  easy.  The 
child  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
his  munse  during  the  d^,  but  whenever 
his  father  was  not  at  his  office  he  sup- 
plied so  far  as  possible  the  place  of  the 
mother.  Quigley  still  lived  in  the  city, 
but  there  was  not  as  much  swagger  in 
him  as  formerly.  Somehow  no  one  seemed 


to  think  he  had  come  out  of  his  affair 
witli  Ayer  with  credit;  and  his  friends 
were  dropping  off. 

While  it  was  known  to  the  Ayers'  in* 
thnate  friends  that  Helen  was  suing  fat 
a  divwo^  it  was  not  known  tiiat  she  was 
doing  80  in  order  to  marry  Quigley.  Di- 
vorces usually  make  it  appear  that  great 
wrongs  are  committed  by  one  or  both 
parties.  We  are  horrified  at  tales  of 
cruelty,  desertion,  all  kinds  of  inhu- 
manities. While  reading  of  them  we 
would  suppose  that  after  such  suffering 
neither  party  will  ever  i^ain  consent  to 
wear  the  chains  of  wedlock.  But  once 
the  bond  is  broken  up  pops  a  man  or  a 
woman  hitherto  unknown  in  the  proceed- 
ings, and  the  decree  is  scarcely  granted 
before  the  wedding  bells  are  ringing. 

Helen  Ayer  had  secured- her  divorce, 
had  returned,  and  it  was  -  supposed  by  her 
friends,  except  an  intiipaCe  few,  that  she 
would  remain-rafter  thexharges  againrt 
Ayer  her  lawyer .  had  drawn  up  for  her— 
an  unmarried  woman.  While  this  was 
the  supposition,  a,  marriage  license  was 
being  taken  out  permitting  Helen  Ayer 
and  Schuyler  Quigley  to  wed.  They  were 
to  be  privately  married  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  take  a  7  o'clock  train  for 
their  wedding  trip. 

During  the  afternoon  the  bride-to-be 
was  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to 
see  her  boy  once  more  before  taking  the 
irretrievable  step.  She  knew  that  her 
husband  was  usually  at  his  office  at  the 
t4me  and  she  would  not  meet  him.  Throw- 
ing caution  to  the  winds,  she  called  a  car- 
riage, alighted  near  her  former  home, 
entered  and  ran  upstairs  to  find  her  son. 

She  came  upon  a  melancholy  si^t  Her 
boy  was  lying  on  a  bed,  pale  and  wan, 
while  his  father  was  bending  over  him. 

"Oh,  why  didn't  you  tell  me?  Why 
didn't  you  send  for  me?"  she  wailed. 
And  without  waiting  for  a  reply  she  bent 
down,  passionately  encircled  the  child 
with  her  arms  and  hugged  him  to  her 
breast  Then,  flinging  her  hat  and  coat 
aside,  she  knelt  beside  the  bed 

"Oh,  mamma,"  cried  the  child.  "How 
glad  I  am  that  you  have  come  back!" 
Then,  raising  his  arms,  he  placed  them 
about  her  shoulders.  "And  you're  never, 
never  going  awaj^  ^g^^^ygij^g  [e 
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And  the  woman  for  whom  a  groom  was 
waiting  said: 

"Never,  so  help  me  heaven!" 

Russell  Ayer  was  walking  away  when 
luB  wife  seized  his  hand  and  held  him. 
She  attempted  to  speak  to  him,  but  not 
finding  words  turned  again  to  the  boy. 
Then  Russell  knelt  beside  her  and,  rest- 
ing his  hand  on  her  waist,  the  two  turned 
the  ebbing  life  back  into  their  child  by 
their  united  presence. 

An  hour  later  Schuyler 
Qoigley,  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  a  carriage  to  take  him 
to  a  church  where  he  was 
to  meet  his  bride,  was 
startled  by  a  message. 
Tearing  off  the  cover  with 
misgivings  and  impatience, 
he  read:  '1  c»nnot  go.  I 
wOl  never  see  yon  again." 

(hw  of  those  singular 
and  unaccountable  in- 
fatuations under  which  a 
woman  will  leave  home^ 
husband  and  children, 
wrecking  them,  and  moat 
of  all  herself,  had  come 
to  a  sudden  eadt  as  it  were, 
OD  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
IMce  over  which  die  was 
about  to  plunge.  Her  hua- 
band  could  manage  the  man 
«ho  was  enticing  her,  but 
he  could  not  manage  her. 
What  neither  of  these  men 
cookldo  was  aecompliahed 

a  aek  child. 

Afto:  the  boy  came  outof 
danger  Russell  Ayer  told  his 
vnfe  of  his  attempts  to  save 
her.  He  gave  the  reason  for 
his  accusing  Quigley  of 
cheating  at  cards,  the  blow,  the  subse- 
quent insults,  the  forcing  his  enemy  into 
an  unwilling  challenge.  Then  when  he 
had  finished  by  telling  hor  that  he  bad 
dn^iped  the  matter  on  learning  of  her 
intended  aeparatitm  ahe  ahuddered:  "My 
God!  How  could  I  have  done  it?" 


strolling  on  the  Battery  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  At  that  time  tiie  residential  area 
bordering  the  park,  which  inherits  its 
name  from  the  old  New  Amsterdam  fort 

located  on  the  ground,  was  a  very  differ- 
ent section  from  what  it  is  now.  Today 
it  is  intersected  by  elevated  railroads,  and 
the  loungers  there  are  chiefly  emigrants 
or  persons  out  of  employment.  Then  in 
the  houses  bordering  upon  tixe  park  lived 
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A  Story  ol  Old  New  Yoric 

BY  F.  A.  HITCHEL 

One  evening  something  more  than  100 
yean  ago^  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  were 


A  GROUP  IN  ARKANSAS 
J.  Dempaey,  Div.  239.    Bro.  and  Hra.  John  Wiwnw 
12.    At  extreme  right,  Bro.  J.  P.  Perry.  Div.  376. 

the  most  aristocratic  families  of  old  New 
York. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  was  tall,  dig- 
nified and  wore  the  costume  of  the  times, 
a  beaver  hat^  ruffled  shirt  front,  blue  coat 
with  brass  buttons  and  a  flaring  skirt;  his 
pantaloons,  as  they  were  then  called,  tight 
except  where  they  covered  his  boots.  The 
lady  wore  the  bonnet  of  the  period,  skirt 
a  la  directoire,  her  shoulders  covered  with 
a  lace  shawl.  She  was  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  original  Dntds^^x^  Lai®&&i^ 
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"I  am  going  to  ask  you  once  more,  Mrs. 
Van  Zandt,  and  for  the  last  time,"  said 
the  man,  with  that  dignified  courtliness 
which  has  now  passed  into  oblivion,  "to 
make  me  happy.  You  may  remember 
that  a  year  ago,  on  this  very  spot,  I  asked 
you  to  honor  me  by  becoming  my  wife. 
You  ti^d  me  that  you  lived  and  wmild  live 
only  for  your  son.  Smee  then  you  have 
treated  me,  if  not  as  a  lover,  at  least  aa  a 
dear  friend.  It  is  this  that  has  embold- 
ened  me  to  ask  you  to  reconsider  your  re- 
fusal and  confer  upon  me  the  greatest 
happiness  a  woman  can  bestow  upon  a 
man." 

Having  made  this  stilted  proposal,  be 
waited  for  a  reply,  hi  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  those  tunes  Uie  lady's  hand 
rested  <h)  his  arm.  He  felt  her  hand 
tremble.  After  a  few  momenta  of  silence 
she  said: 

"I  trust,  Mr.  Travers,  that  you  will  not 
think  me  insensible  of  the  honor  you  would 
confer  upon  me;  an  honor,  I  must  admit, 
of  which  I  am  scarcely  worthy.  But  if 
my  son  required  my  undivided  attoiticm  a 
yearly  he  needs  it  still  m<Mre  now.  Since 
you  are  my  very  dear  friend,  I  will  con- 
fide in  you  that  he  has  become  involved  — 
has  involved  me  in  a  gambling  debt 
This  Major  Tilford,  who  has  recently 
come  to  New  York,  and  who  has  secured 
social  recognition  by  some  of  our  best 
families,  has  succeeded  in  winning  from 
Frank  at  cards  some  $4.000. ' 

'The  rascal!"  muttered  Mr.  Travers. 

'  1  have  drawn  my  check  for  the  amount, 
and  Frank  will  tomorrow  pay  the  indebt- 
edness. He  has  given  me  his  solemn 
promise  never  again  to  play  at  cards  for 
money.  But  I  know  I  shall  have  trouble 
in  keeping  him  from  the  temptation.  Now 
you  can  understand  why  he  needs  my  first 
cmsideration. " 

The  lovers  were  silent  for  a  time.  They 
were  standing  on  the  southernmost  part 
of  the  Battery  looking  down  the  bay.  A 
few  ships  were  at  anchor,  while  one  was 
coming  under  full  sail  through  the  Nar- 
rows, the  setting  son  gilding  her  canvas. 
Presentiy  Mr.  Travers  said: 

"Will  you  permit  me  to  hand  your  check 
to  Major  Tilford,  madam?" 

'TVith  what  object?" 

"It  may  be  better  that  your  son  should 


have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  man. " 

"Perhaps  you  are  right  I  shall  consid- 
er myself  tmder  a  deep  oblation  to  you, 
ray  dear  Mr.  Travers,  if  you  will  act  in 
the  matter  for  me. " 

"On  the  contrary,  I  feel  hi^yhfmwed 
by  your  confidence." 

"niey  returned  to  Mrsi  Van  Zandt's 
home,  a  modest  two-story  Inick  buildinft 
in  place  of  which  a  modem  skyscr^ser 
now  stands,  and  Mrs.  Van  Zandt  took 
from  a  lady's  mahogany  writing  desk  with 
claw  feet  a  check  and  handed  it  to  Mr. 
Travera.  He  bent  and  kissed  the  hand 
from  which  he  received  it  and,  carefully 
avoiding  turning  his  back  to  its  owner, 
withdrew. 

That  same  evening  a  pariy  of  gentlemen 
were  supping  at  Fraunce's  tavern,  among 
their  number  Major  Tilford.  Mr.  Travers 
entered  the  dining  room  and,  taking  a 
seat,  called  for  wine. 

Then  he  wrote  on  the  back  of  one  of 
his  visiting  cards  a  request  for  a  few 
words  in  private  with  Major  Tilford  and 
sent  the  card  to  that  gentleman.  The 
latter  arose  and,  going  to  the  table  wfaoe 
Mr.  Travers  sat;  bowed  and  said: 

"I  am  at  your  service,  sir. " 

"I  am  commissioned  to  hand  you  a 
check  for  money  taken  from  a  boy  in  his 
teens,  who  should  have  been  protected  in- 
stead of  swindled  by  you. " 

He  handed  Tilford  Mrs.  Van  Zandt'a 
check,  but  the  latter  drew  back.  He  had 
no  sense  of  lumor,  but  could  not  tdl  to 
what  this  matter  mi^t  lead.  He  aasunted 
a  sense  of  honor  he  did  not  feel 

"Are  you  aware,  sir, "  he  said,  "that 
this  is  an  insult  no  gentieman  can  brook? 
Were  it  not  for  the  prejudice  against  the 
code  engendered  by  the  recent  affair  be- 
tween Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Burr  yoa 
diould  answer  f  w  it  <m  the  field  of  huior. ' ' 

"The  preju^ce  against  dueling  yoa 
speak  of  arises  from  a  murder,  not  an 
affair  of  honor.  I  have  no  fear  of  losing 
any  of  my  friends  by  a  meeting  witii 
you." 

"Be  it  so,  sir.   I  shall  send  a  friend  to 

you." 

"One  moment,  sir.  The  lady  vboee  son 
yoa  have  swindled  must  not  be  brought 
into  this  affair,  and  it  is  to  your  interest, 
sir,  that  its  real  cause  shoj^^^^^^^^led. 
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Retuni  to  your  friends.  Freseiitly  I  will 
arise  to  leave  tbe  room.  Place  your  foot 
in  such  a  po^ticm  that  I  may  trip  on  it  I 
wiU  retaliate  by  drawing  my  glove  across 
your  face.  You  can  then  send  your  friend 
to  me  without  the  true  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence between  us  being  known. " 

"As  you  like,  sir.  Meanwhile  you  may 
keep  the  check.  If  you  kill  me  you  may 
return  it  to  the  lady  who  wrote  it  If  I 
kiUyou"- 


damage  to  his  reputation.  Travers  was 
not  known  as  a  fighter,  while  Tilford  came 
from  the  South,  where  dueling  was  quite 
common,  and  he  was  an  expert  with  both 
sword  and  pistol. 

"No,  sir, "  he  said  at  last  "You  have 
insulted  me,  accused  me,  and  my  honor 
must  be  vindicated. ' ' 

With  that  he  turned  and  went  back  to 
his  compaAions. 

Nothing  of  the  conversation  had  been 
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"Ton  can  take  snch  actiw  concerning 
it  as  yon  see  fit  If  you  choose  now  to 
decline  it  and  w91  give  me  a  receipt  for 
tbe  amount  of  its  face  this  aifair  need  go 
no  further. " 

Tilford  made  no  reply  to  this  for  awhile. 
He  was  toming  the  matter  over  in  his 
mind.  There  were  reasons  why  he  should 
recede  from  the  positifm  in  which  he  stood, 
but  be  did  not  wish  to  ^ve  up  the  plunder, 
and  he  m^^t  possibly  ret^  it  without 


heard  by  them,  and  when  Travera  arose 
and  walked  toward  the  desk  to  pay  his 
reckoning  no  one  was  aware  that  a  panto- 
mime was  to  be  enacted.  As  he  was 
walking  leisurely  past  the  teble  where  his 
adversary  sat  the  latter  put  out  his  foot, 
and  Travers  stembled  against  it 

"You  did  that  on  purpose,  sir,"  he 
said. 

"As  you  please  to  cimsidei^  sir."  i 
Travera  drew  a  gli»^«t«aU^QiiE^i^ 
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struck  IHf  ord  with  it  lightly  on  the  cheek. 
Thea  be  passed  in  the  sameleisnrely  man- 
ner out  of  the  dining  room. 

When  Hlford's  second  returned  to  hhn 
witii  Travers'  reply  to  his  challenge,  the 
SouOiemer  knit  his  brows.  By  assenting 
to  bis  enemy's  plan  he  had  given  Travel^ 
the  chance  of  place  and  weapons.  The 
conditions  named  by  the  latter  were  pis- 
tola,  in  a  dark  room,  each  party  to  be 
■applied  with  an  unlimited  number  of 
weapons.  This  placed  them  on  an  equali- 
ty, and  Tilford  lost  the  advantage  of  his 
skill  and  reputation  as  a  duelist 

TOford  was  an  impostor  and  a  swin- 
dler. He  had  forged  letters  of  intro- 
duction and  had  played  young  Van 
Zandt  with  marked  cards.  Believing 
that  his  true  character  would  soon 
come  out,  he  desired,  if  possible,  to  get 
the  money  on  Mrs.  Van  Zandt's  check 
ud  disappear.  But  in  playing  a  gentle- 
man's game  he  had  left  the  check  with 
Travers,  He  sent  word  to  his  adversary 
that  he  woald  apologize  for  tripping  him 
and  take  Mrs.  Van  Zandt's  check  to  her 
and  tear  it  to  pieces  in  her  presence  if 
this  would  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Travers. 

Travers  was  unwilling  to  trust  him 
with  the  check  so  long  as  it  was  good 
at  the  bank,  but  he  took  sufficirat  time  to 
go  there  and  request  that  it  should  not  be 
paid  if  presented.  Then  he  sent  it  to 
"niford,  stating  that  his  proposed  terms 
were  accepted  But  before  Tilford  had 
time  to  try  to  get  the  check  cashed  Trav- 
ers went  to  the  bank  and  was  there  in 
concealment  when  Tilford  hurried  in  and 
preaented  the  check.  Travers  con- 
frwted  hino. 

"You  scoundrel!"  he  said  "Sign  a 
receipt  for  the  amount  you  claim  from 
young  Van  Zandt  and  give  it  to  me,  with 
this  check,  or  go  to  jail. " 

Tilford  threw  up  the  game  and  agreed 
to  the  conditions.  When  the  receipt  had 
been  drawn  and  signed  and  the  check  re- 
turned  he  was  permitted  to  leave  the 
bank  and  the  city  and  was  never  seen  *in 
New  York  agaita. 

The  same  evening  Mr.  Travers  was 
announced  in  the  drawing  room  of  Mrs. 
Van  Zandt 

"Have  you  paid  my  son's  indebted- 
ness?" she  asked. 


"I  have,  madam.  There  is  the  re- 
ceipt " 

He  handed  it  to  her.  She  cast  her 
eyes  over  it  and  was  folding  it  when  he 
handed  her  her  check.  She  looked  at  it, 
surprised,  then  at  him  for  an  ex[dana- 

tion. 

'There  was  no  legitimate  debt"  he 
said,  "due  from  your  son  to  this  man 
Tilford  who  was  an  impostor  and  a 
swindler.  He  returned  your  check  and 
signed  a  receipt  for  the  amount  he  had 
claimed  in  preference  to  going  to  jaiL  " 

"How  did  you  prove  him  such?" 

"I  gave  him  my  opinion  of  one  who 
would  take  money  in  such  fashion  from  a 
minor.  He  still  pretended  to  be  a  gentle- 
man and  agreed  to  surrender  the  check 
to  you  in  person.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he 
presented  it  at  the  bank.  I  had  tc^en 
the  precaution  to  stop  payment  on  the 
check  and  waa  at  the  bank  to  receive  the 
rascal  when  he  came  to  draw  the  money. 
I  gave  him  his  choice  between  exposure 
and  its  consequences  and  giving  me,  for 
you,  these  two  papers. " 

Mrs.  Van  Zandt's  eyes  were  dimmed 
with  tears.  She  yearned  to  throw  her- 
self into  her  lover's  arms,  but  those  were 
times  of  great  formality. 

"Mr.  Travers,"  she  said,  "it  seems, 
air,  that  my  son's  interests  are  safer  in 
yoiur  hands  than  in  mine. " 

Travers,  withalover'sunderstandingof 
word  and  look,  drew  her  to  him,  and  said: 

"Ah,  madam,  you  have  made  me  -the 
happiest  of  men!" 


American  Federation  of  Labor  Office 
Building 

In  the  convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  Boston  in  1903,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the 
Executive  Council  to  investigate  the  cost 
of  purchasing  a  lot  and  constructing  a 
suitable  office  building.  Although  the 
need  and  the  advantage  of  such  a  building 
were  appreciated,  yet  so  many  other 
more  immediate  needs  intervened  that 
the  office  building  proposal  waa  deferred 
from  year  to  year.  The  Denver,  1908, 
Convention  authorized  the  E.  C.  to  ex- 
pend $80,000  for  the  purchasejof  land  and 
the  erection  of  an  of6(^iJau3^iiig@i@&n£ 
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The  local  trades  and  federal  labor 
unions  directly  affiliated  to  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  had  already  voted  in  favor  of  a  loan  of 
$60,000  from  the  defense  fund  for  this 
purpose.  The  E.  C.  was  instructed  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  raise  the  addi- 
tional 1^,000.  The  need  of  such  a  build- 
ing has  grown  increasingly  urgent  as  the 
scope  of  the  work  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has 
increased  with  the  growth  of  its  member- 
ship, and  the  widening  of  its  activities. 

The  bids  varied  from  $92,300  to 
$130,000.  On  October  7,  1915,  the 
tructees  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  R.  P.  Whitty  Company,  contractors, 
in  the  eify  of  Washington,  after  several 
changes  in  material  and  omstniction 
were  agreed  to  that  reduced  the  contract 
price  to  $90,450.  The  contract  provides 
that  the  building  shall  be  completed  on 
April  7,  1916. 

Upon  the  site  when  it  was  purchased 
was  standing  a  finely  built  old  mansion 
with  a  slave  pen  in  the  rear.  These  of 
course  have  been  razed  to  the  ground, 
but  before  doing  so  photographs  were 
made  of  them,  framed,  and  appropriately 
designated.  On  that  site  in  which  slave 
owners  and  slaves  dwelt,  the  temple  of 
Labor,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  office  building 
■will  be  erected. 

On  October  28,  1915,  with  very  simple 
ceremonies,  the  first  soil  was  turned  for 
tne  building  that  is  to  be  the  home  of  the 
general  Jabor  movement  of  America. 

On  January  8, 1916.  at  12  o'clock,  took 
place  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  office  building.  The  ceremony  was 
in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  cause 
to  which  the  building  is  to  be  devoted  and 
in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  and  ideal" 
ism  that  binds  the  labor  movement  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Frank  Morrison,  Secretary  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L,  acted  as  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, calling  the  gathering  to  order,  and 

said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  W.  B  Wil- 
son, Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
want  to  take  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of 
this  cornerstone  to  congratulate  the  A.  F. 


of  L,.  uid  the  great  labor  movement  of 
our  country,  upon  the  wonderful  progress 
which  has  been  made  as  the  direct  r^t 
of  the  organized  efforts  of  the  wage- 
workers. 

As  I  stand  here  beside  this  comerstoK 
where  the  hopes  of  the  trade  tmim  move- 
ment that  it  mis^t  have  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  human  welfare  are  about  to  be 
realized,  my  memory  goes  back  over  the 
formative  period  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment of  our  country,  and  I  can  see  pass- 
ing before  it  a  host  of  men  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  in  divergent 
trades  who  are  making  sacrifices  in  order 
that  the  great  masses  may  be  benefited. 
Strewn  along  the  pathway  of  that  formsp 
tive  period  are  the  dead  bodies  of  heroes 
of  the  labor  movement  who  have  he&i 
driven  adrift;  who  have  traveled  from 
place  to  place,  ragged,  hungry  and  worn, 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  brotheriiood 
of  man,  though  exiled  from  their  own 
homes  by  the  merciless  blacklist;  who 
have  undergone  all  of  the  hardships  that 
it  is  possible  for  men  to  undergo  in  their 
desire  to  [nromote  the  welfare  of  mankmd. 
And  that  picture  clearly  demonstrates  to 
me  the  falsity  of  the  statement  that  the 
trade  union  movement  is  a  selfish  move- 
ment, looking  only  to  the  welfare  of  those 
who  are  its  members. 

There  is  a  great  difference  today  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  workera  toil 
in  various  trades  from  that  which  existed 
a  number  of  yeara  ago.  In  most  instances 
the  hours  of  labor  per  day  have  been  re- 
duced. In  many  instances  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  workmen  relative  to  the 
protection  of  their  health,  their  life  and 
their  limbs,  have  been  improved.  In 
nearly  all  instances  the  wages,  the  actual 
wages,  have  been  mcreased. 

Those  things  have  not  been  brought 
about  as  the  result  of  the  voluntary  action 
on  the  part  of  employers.  No  matter  how 
generous  the  employers  may  be,  no  matter 
how  kindly  their  dispositions,  no  matter 
how  much  they  may  desire  to  be  beneiicial 
to  their  fellow-men,  there  has  been  a 
point  beyond  which  they  could  not  go  un- 
less their  less  generous  competitmr  wait 
with  them.  The  power  which  has  influ- 
enced, the  power  which  has  compelled  the 
less  generous  employ^  to  move^  fcurward 
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has  bem  tiie  coUeetive  actim  of  the  work- 
men, and  in  compellmg  them  to  move  for- 
ward the  workers  brought  beneiicial  con- 
ditKMis  not  <»ily  to  those  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  union  movement,  but  to 
all  workers,  whether  organized  or  unor- 
ganized. Hrace  the  allegations  that  the 
trade  anion  movement  is  a  selfish  move- 
moit  is  without  a  particle  of  foundation 
ID  fact 

The  question  of  the  wages,  the  question 
of  the  hours  of  labor,  the  question  of  san- 
itation and  safety  at  the  places  of  work, 
bare  not  been  the  only  questions  upon 
wluch  tin  trade  unum  moremoit  has  ex- 
pended its  activities.  It  has  been  as  broad 
in  Its  activities,  broad  in  its  effcarts,  as  hu- 
man activity  itself.  Our  great  public 
school  ^stem,  extending  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  by  which  the 
children  of  all  classes  of  our  people  are 
given  an  opportunity  of  at  least  an  ele- 
mentary education,  came  into  existence, 
ODtside  of  the  New  England  states,  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  energies  of  the  trade 
imioa  movement  of  less  than  a  century 
ago.  The  compulsory  education  of  chil- 
dren, protecting  weak  wage-earners 
against  their  own  necessities,  the  furnish- 
ing of  textbooks  bo  that  the  child  of  the 
poor  man  might  not  be  embarrassed  in 
the  schoolroom  alongside  of  the  children 
of  those  who  are  better  off,  the  hicreaa- 
ing  of  the  age  at  which  the  child  may  be 
|daeed  at  work  in  gainftil  occupation— 
these  are  some  and  but  a  small  part  of 
the  results  of  the  activities  of  the  trade 
nnicn  movement.  They  are  mentioned 
merely  as  indicative  of  the  lines  along 
which  their  energies  are  exerted.  And 
why?  Because  so  far  as  the  well-to-do 
are  concerned,  so  far  as  those  who  are 
already  furnished  with  a  large  amount  of 
tids  world's  goods  are  concerned,  they 
have  been  in  a  position  to  take  care  of 
the  sanitation  of  their  own  homes,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  their  own  chil- 
drm,  to  furnish  the  books  by  which  the 
children  mi^tbe  educated,  to  keep  their 
childrcxioutof  gainful  occupations  until 
th^  reach  definite  standards  of  devdop- 
Tomt  It  was  only  the  children  of  those 
who  are  stru^ling  for  an  existrace  who 
were  compelled  by  virtue  of  their  neces- 
rities  to  fcarego  tiwse  advantages.  The 


only  way  in  which  the  workers  could  give 
to  their  children  the  same  opportunities 
as  those  who  are  well-to-do  was  by  the 
collective  action  of  the  state.  Hence 
the  activities  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment The  children  of  all  of  the  wage- 
workers,  whether  organized  or  unorgan- 
ized, have  participated  in  the  benefits. 

The  WOTid  ia  moving  forward  as  a  result 
of  the  cmtinuous  pressure  of  the  trade 
union  movement  Going  forward  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  thatjs  met  with  on  all 
sides,  and  we  sometimes  wonder  why  that 
opposition  should  exist  in  view  of  the  ad- 
vanced facilities,  the  improved  methods 
of  production,  by  which  man  today  is 
very  much  more  productive  than  he  was 
a  number  of  years  ago.  It  is  the  same 
sentiment  which  causes  the  resistance 
which  in  the  years  gone  by  caused  the 
owner  of  the  slave  to  resist  any  move- 
ment for  the  freedom  of  the  dave.  The 
same  sentiment  is  there. 

This  movement  then  is  going  forward 
as  the  result  of  the  collective  action  of  a 
givoi  number  of  the  w^-workers.  The 
greater,  the  more  perfect  that  movement 
is  the  more  perfect  the  organization  be- 
comes, the  more  iptetligentiy  it  is  direct- 
ed, the  greater  the  results  will  be.  Hence 
I  have  the  pleasure  again,  Mr.  President, 
of  congratulating  the  A.  F.  of  L.  upon 
the  erection  qf  this  building  dedicated  to 
a  forward  movement,  a  labor  forward 
movement,  a  humani^  forward  move- 
ment a  movement  for  the  uplift  of  all 
mankind. 

Mr.  Morrison:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— 
In  connection  with  the  erection  of  this 
building,  and  the  inscription  of  the  cor- 
nerstone which  gives  the  life  of  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  as  running  from  1881  until  1916, 
there  is  in  existence  and  living,  one  offi- 
cer whose  activities  as  an  active  officer 
cover  that  complete  period.  Without 
further  reference,  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  introducing  an  officer,  with  whom  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  for  the 
past  19  years.  Samuel  Giompers,  Presi- 
dent of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  will  now  address 
you. 

PRESIDENT  GOHPERS*  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Gompers:  Ladies  and  Gentiemen— 
In  the  performance  of  this  ceremony  of 
tiie  cornerstone  Jayip^^,  l^^vJfSS^e^ 
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80  much,  I  am  thrilled  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  me  to 
express  what  I  have  in  my  mind  to  say  or 
what  my  heart  prompts  me  to  say. 

It  was  my  privilege  in  1881  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Cfmvention  when  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Now, 
after  35  years,  to  have  the  great  honor 
and  privilege  to  lay  the  cornerstone  for 
the  structure  that  is  to  be  erected  here, 
an  office  devoted  to  service,  to  still  greater 
service,  in  the  cause  of  labor,  in  the  cause 
of  justice,  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  in 
the  cause  of  humanity— is  to  me  so  im- 
portant a  function  that  I  fail  to  command 
myself  and  to  give  adequate  exinession 
to  what  all  this  portends,  not  only  m  our 
day,  but  for  all  time.  This  structure 
erected  for  service  will  mean  to  all  those 
who  read  as  they  run,  that  there  is  still 
burning  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
America  that  flame  which  can  not  and 
must  notbeextiDguiafaed,  thetorchand  the 
flame  of  liberty,  the  justice  which  must 
be  kept  burning,  and  to  which  men  and 
women  of  our  time  and  of  the  future 
must  devote  themselves,  if  liberty  and 
justice  and  freedom  and  humanity  shall 
have  their  fullest  understanding  and  obli- 
gation. 

The  men  of  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment of  our  time  realize  the  mission  rest- 
ing upon  them —the  heritage  of  all  of  the 
struggles  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  past 
which  made  it  pmsible  that  in  this  year 
of  grace  1916  we  may  enjoy  the  liberties 
secured  for  us  by  our  fathers.  The  prog- 
ress, the  rights  and  the  opportunities  of 
today  are  the  achievements  of  the  long, 
hard  struggle  of  those  who  have  gone 
before.  The  labor  movement  is  a  world- 
old  ertn^le  for  freedom.  That  progress 
has  been  made;  that  the  lives  of  men  are 
better  and  happier  are  due  to  those  who 
had  the  courage  to  make  the  fight  and 
who  had  an  idea  of  what  should  be.  To- 
day our  hearts  are  very  tender  toward 
the  men  and  the  women  of  the  labor 
movement  of  past  years.  They  made  a 
fight  against  the  forces  of  greed  and  inhu- 
mani^— tfiey  fought  in  the  days  when  to 
belong  to  the  labor  movement  meant  ac- 
tual physical  danger  and  msu-ked  men  for 
social  ostracism  and  for  persecution  by 
all  the  agencies  of  organized  society. 


The  heritage  we  receive  from  them  is  a 
sacred  trust— to  be  maintained  and  handed 
on  to  coming  generations  with  enhanced 
potentiality. 

As  in  physical  life  those  members  of 
our  body  which  fail  to  exercise  tbt^ 
proper  natural  and  normal  functions,  so  in 
political  and  our  eamomic  life,  the  man  at 
the  woman  who  f^ls  to  exercise  the  liber- 
ties which  are  theirs,  the  men  and  the 
women  who  flinch  from  the  responsibilities 
and  the  consequences  which  the  exercise  of 
liberty  entails,  are  unwortiiy  of  libraiy— 
unworthy  of  liberty,  unworthy  of  free- 
dom,  untrue  to  the  traditions  and  the 
struggles  and  the  horoism  of  the  past- 
are  cowardly  and  false  to  all  future  time. 

Men  of  today  must  be  willing  to  do 
their  share  of  the  world's  work.  Men  of 
today  must  be  willing  to  hazard  Hie  risk 
inevitably  consequent  to  the  determina- 
tion to  fight  for  the  maintenance  of  free- 
dom and  the  enlargement  of  the  concepts 
of  freedom  and  justice  to  struggle,  or  to 
give  their  all  in  order  that  liber^  may 
live  and  our  republic  endure. 

Our  movement,  the  trade  union  move- 
ment, as  understood  and  represented  and 
expressed  by  the  A,  F.  of  L.,  has  main- 
tained and  advanced  the  high  standards  it 
raised  for  the  toilers,  for  the  masses^  for 
all  the  people.  Our  achievements  are  a 
great  tribute  to  all  tiiat  is  good,  and  true, 
and  noble. 

We  aim  to  bring  more  li|^t  and  life 
in  the  homes  and  the  work  of  the  toilers 
of  our  country,  and  of  the  world.  We 
have  aimed  to  bring  increasing  opportu- 
nity into  the  lives  of  all  who  toiL  Our 
primary  demand  is  for  a  shcnier  work- 
day. 

A  reduction  of  one  hour  per  day  in  the 
labor  of  the  workers  of  America  affords 
twenty  million  golden  opportunities  for 
thought,  for  action,  for  human  better^ 
ment  every  d^. 

Our  demands  have  been  effective  in 
securing  the  eight-hour  day  for  many 
workers—a  gain  which  has  had  an  incal- 
culable influence  in  the  lives  of  thoee 
workers.  For  the  short-hour  workers 
are  workers  with  different  standards  of 
life,  concepts,  greater  demands,  than 
those  who  are  deadened  by  fatigue  and 
long  hours  of  gB^Sift^QOglc 
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We  aim  to  develop  higher  standards 
of  character  and  of  duty  with  the  under-  ■ 
standing  that  rights  and  privileges  cany 
with  them  duties  and  obligations. 

Men  and  women  of  toil,  we  know  not 
bow  hmg  this  structure  when  completed 
diaD  last  In  the  comerstiHie  of  this 
8  true  lure  is  contained  a  copper  hex  in 
wfaidi  are  enclosed  a  number  of  impor- 
tant documents— the  thought  of  tMlay 
conveyed  and  expressed  to  those  who 
shall  come  after  us,  and  who  may  read 
and  learn  of  what  we  have  tried  to  do  in 
oar  time.  They  are  a  message  into  the 
future.  When  with  time  this  structure 
shaD  be  crumbled  into  dua1^~vhcai  tin 
men  and  the  women  of  that  tinoe  shall 
see  an  accounting  of  our  work  in  our 
day,  let  us  hope  that  they  may  realize 
that  we  have  tried  hi  the  light  that  is 
given  us  to  do  our  duty,  to  keep  the  faith 
with  the  past,  and  our  duty  for  today,  as 
well  as  our  obligation  for  the  future. 

Hen  and  women  assembled  here,  l^ou- 
aanda  and  thousands  would  have  been 
uhr  too  glad  to  be  here  if  they  could. 
Let  us  express  tbeir  thoughts  and  their 
iapea  and  their  aspirations  as  we  look 
Qpoo  this  cornerstone  and  this  uncom- 
pleted structure,  tliat  we  may  always  be 
true  to  ourselves,  true  to  our  f^ows, 
true  to  the  duties  devolving  upon  us,  and 
that  this  structure  of  labor,  typifying  all 
lhat  is  good  and  true  and  noble,  shall 
stand  as  an  enduring  monument— and 
better  still  that  the  movement  of  organ- 
ised labor  living  in  the  hearts  and  the  con- 
sdenoe  of  our  fellow-workers  shall  be 
carried  on,  and  on  and  on,  time  without 
day,  and  shall  ever  encourage  us  now  to 
do  our  duty  by  our  fellows,  to  be  willing 
tod&  to  e<»isecrate  anew  our  lives  and 
oar  hopes  in  the  attainment  of  the  hij^- 
eet  standards  of  life,  of  progress,  of  civ- 
ilizatiiHi,  for  the  workers  now,  for  the 
mnkers  of  the  future,  and  for  all  man- 
kiod,  and  for  all  time. 

Mr.  Horrison:  I  desire  to  thank  those 
praont  fox  assembling  here,  and  the 
meetbg  will  now  be  adjoarned. 


JUstnlln  Workers  Mast  Rely  on  Unioas 

"It  is  to  the  record  of  unionism  in  New 
South  Wales  we  can  turn  with  the  great- 
est satisf acti<ni, "  says  the  Aiistralian 
Worker  in  a  leading  editorial  on  the  silver 
joMee  of  Australian  trade  unionism. 

The  puier  refers  to  advances  made  by 
labor  on  the  poUtical  field.  "But  when 
an  tins  is  granted,"  it  omttaiiei^  **tbeiice 
Temains  good  groonda  for  disapptHntment 
with  the  results  of  labor  victones  in  New 
South  Wales. 

"The  election  of  a  parliamentary  labor 
majority  did  not  impress  itself  upon  us  as 
a  swift  nwtsition  from  darkness  into  light 
•    There  are  no  wonderful  changes  marking 


off  the  labOTOTa  from  that  wtuch  preceded 

it 

"It  is,  perliape,  too  soon.  Political 
power  is  not  a  magiciaa'B  wand,  turning 
the  hovel  into  a  palace  and  tte  swinehera 
into  a  prince. 

*^njuBtiees  which  have  grown  op  in  the 
nrooeea  of  tJie  ages,  and  have  beonne  en- 
tangled with  everr  relation  of  life,  are 
not  to  be  abolished  with  a  'He^,  presto  I' 
A  tyranny  which  identities  itself  with 
every  social  institution,  and  clothes  itself 
with  the  homely  virtues  and  the  religious 
instincts,  is  not  easily  broken  down, 

"Labor  ministers  are  but  human.  They 
are  too  apt  to  confoimd  their  own  elevap 
tion  witii  the  uplifting  of  the  masses,  and 
develop  a  frame  of  mind  which  enables 
them  to  act  as  though  with  their  personal 
triumph  the  aim  and  object  of  the  labcnr 
movement  were  attained. 

"In  New  South  Wales  this  tendency 
has  hardened  into  a  positive  evil  No 
wonder  the  ranks  of  the  wtnrkers  are  toni 
with  disomtent  No  wtmder  the  unions 
carry  restdutions  of  condemna1a<m.  No 
wonder,  where  men  and  women  who  have 
fought  and  suffered  for  the  ideals  of  the 
movement  are  gathered  together,  the 
state  ministry  is  greeted  with  sullen  eyes 
and  muttering  voices. " 

The  Australian  Worker,  however,  is  op- 
timistic, and  declares  tliat  the  cause  for 
jubilation  is  the  advance  of  trade  onicmism. 
Says  the  editor: 

"It  is  to  the  record  of  tmionism  in  New 
South  Wales  we  can  turn  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction.  Labor's  silver  jubilee  in 
that  state  is  an  event  which  the  organ- 
ized working  class  can  celebrate  with 
pride  in  their  splendid  solidarity  and  in 
the  justice  of  their  cause. 

"It  is  that  solidarily  whidi  will  safe- 
guard the  labor  movement  and  preseirve 
it  from  the  elements  of  degeneration. 

"It  is  that  solidarity,  and  that  passion 
for  justice,  which  will  purge  it  of  base  in- 
triguers and  self-seeking  adventurers  in 
the  field  of  politics,  and  lead  it  onward, 
despite  the  virulence  of  enemies  and  the 
faiuilessness  of  friends  to  the  consum- 
mation of  its  desires. — 7%a  Garment 
Worker. 

Legal  News  Gleanings 

BlacUistinc 

The  beneficent  results  of  the  black- 
listing laws  now  in  force  in  a  lai^ 
number  of  States  and  the  protection  they 
afford  to  employees  from  personal  malice 
and  di^kes  of  officers  are  strikinglv 
exemplified  in  the  recent  case  of  Joseph 
Schraub  vs.  Inter-Urban  Railway  Co. 
and  E.  T.  Baker.  After  a  trial  of  five 
days  the   jury,  deliberating 
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hours,  brought  in  a  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  plaintis  for  |600. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiif,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  B.  of  R.  T.,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Inter-Urban  Railway  Co. 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowf^  and  on  July  8, 
1&L4,  was  discharged  by  E.  T.  Baker, 
aupOTintendent  of  that  company,  on  the 
char|^  that  he  had  carried  a  imasenger 
on  his  caboose.  The  plaintiff  thereupon 
demanded  and  was  granted  a  hearing 
in  accordance  wi£h  the  contract  between 
the  company  and  the  B.  of  R.  T.,  and 
it  was  conclusively  proved  that  Mr. 
Baker's  charge  was  unfounded.  Evi- 
dently satisfied  with  the  proofs,  Mr. 
Baker  dismissed  the  char^  but  still 
refused  to  reinstate  the  plamaff.  Wh«i 
asked  his  reasons  for  this  actioh,  he 
floimdered  around  like  a  drowning  man 
grasping  at  a  straw,  and  aasi^ed  various 
other  trivial  and  doubtful  charges.  It 
was  shown  that  the  plaintiff  had  worked 
under  two  other  superintendents  preced- 
ing Mr.  Baker  for  twenty-three  months, 
both  testifying  that  tiiey  were  satisfied 
with  his  services  during  that  time.  Until 
Mr.  Baker  took  charge,  the  plaintiff  had 
never  received  a  letter  or  call  from  the 
office  and  his  record  was  absolutely  dear. 

The  pluntiff  found  employment  with  the 
Waterloo- Cedar  Falls  Northern  Railway 
and,  as  is  the  custom,  named  his  last  em- 
ployer, the  Inter-Urban  Railway,  as  a  ref- 
erence. The  former  company  wrote  to 
the  latter  company  for  the  pluntiff 's  rec- 
ord and  Mr.  Baker  repUetl  not  with  a 
complete  and  true  record  of  the  plaintiff's 
service^  but  ^mply  cited  that  he  had  been 
discharged  for  carrying  passengers  on  his 
caboose.  It  was  purely  a  case  of  personal 
malice  and  dislike. 

Without  proper  legislation  and  organiza- 
Hoa,  practices  of  this  nature  would  soon 
undermine  the  whole  framewcffk  of  the 
railroad  emplcnrees'  means  of  existence. 
In  the  raiboad  world,  where  every  man  is 
striving  and  competing  to  reach  the  top, 
the  spotlight  of  success  tends  to  blind  the 
vision  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  oth- 
ers, and  petty  jealousies  arise  to  weaken 
the  fabric  of  fratemalism.  These  are 
human  faults  which  should  not  be  allowed 
to  run  rampant,  and  require  the  guiding 
hand  of  legislation  and  organization. — The 
BaUroad  Trainman. 


Eovloyer  is  Held  LUIile  - 
Sopreme  Coart 


Readies 


Is  an  employer  liable  under  the  compen- 
sation law.  enacted  by  the  last  legislature 
of  Nebraska  for  an  injury  received  by  a 
workman  during  the  noon  hour,  while  he 
Is  on  the  premises  of  the  employer,  but 
pot  actually  engaged  in  the  work  for 
which  he  Is  hiredf  This  is  a  question 
Whkk  19  raised  in  the  case  of  James  Pierce 


vs.  the  Boyer-VanKuran  Lumber  ft  Coal 
Company  which  has  just  been  appealed  to 
the  supreme  court  from  Doueli^  eoua^. 

Pierce  was  a  teamster  in  the  employ  of 
the  defendant  corporation  and  the  testi- 
mony adduced  at  the  trial  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  men  were  in  the  habit  of 
scuffling  wrestiing  and  otherwise  sportmg 
witii  eaoi  otlier,  not  only  during  the  noon 
hour,  but  during  woricing  hours.  It  was 
shown  that  the  general  £>reman^  Oleson, 
knew  this  to  be  true. 

On  September  4,  1915,  the  plaintiff, 
Pierc»,  was  on  his  wagon  in  the  yard,  but 
the  time  for  resuming  work  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Guy  Brown,  a  yard  foreman,  it 
was  shown,  jumped  on  Pierce's  wagon 
and  tussled  with  him  for  a  moment  He 
then  got  off  the  vehicle  and  Pierce  drove 
on.  When  he  was  about  ten  feet  distant 
Brown  threw  a  light  stick^  which  stmdt 
Pierce  in  the  left  eye  and  destroyed  the 
sight 

Suit  was  brought  in  the  Douglas  county 
district  court  tmder  the  compensation  act, 
there  being  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts,  but 
the  company  denymg  liability,  contending 
that  the  injury  was  not  caused  by  an  acci- 
dent arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
plaintiff's  employment 

Judge  Sears  rendered  ju(^ment  in  favor 
of  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  which 
would  be  due  him  under  the  act,  which 
was  the  present  worth  of  his  wages  for 
125  weeks,  or  $613.80,  together  \nth  p6 
for  medical  and  surgical  attendance  and 
$11. 26  hospital  bia  He  found  that  at  tlie 
time  of  tm  aroident  Brown  had  finisfaed 
his  hmch;  he  found  that  the  foreman,  Ole- 
son, knew  that  the  men  had  been  eng 
in  such  practices  and  that  his  know! 
was  defendant's  knowledge.  Under 
circumstances  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
recover.  —Nebragka  State  Journal. 


Ends  Suit  for  Damages 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington,  January  29,  construed  the 
Washington  State  workmen's  compen- 
sation Taw  as  abolishing  all  damage 
actions  in  the  courts  by  workmen  in  l£e 
employments  covered  by  the  law, 
whether  against  emi^oyers  or  against 
third  persons. 

The  widow  and  children  of  Benjamin 
Meese  sued  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
for  the  alleged  negligent  killing  of  Heeae, 
an  employee  of  a  brewery,  at  Seattie, 
alongside  the  railroad's  tracks. 

The  District  Court  held  the  compen- 
sation law  abolished  all  actions  for  dun- 
a^es,  and  dismissed  the  suit  but  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  it 
abolished  litigation  only  of  employees 
against  their  employers.  The  Suiireme 
Court  upheld  the  District  Court's  inter- 
pretation. —  Cftfivfawf  Fed 

Uigilizea  by  Vj 
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Correspondence 


AH  eonti^mtlaiiB  to  our  Gwf  popdnea  coluBina 
nsft  twtanot  bUar  tbaa  the  lOUtoC  the  Booth  to 
fawwlnwctfao. 

ArUdas  nnirt  bawrittaioaflBeild««<  tliepqNr 
only.  N«nu  do  phime  mmy  be  ua«d,  bat  averr  *r- 
tida  nut  basiviMd  with  fall  iwnw  and  addnw  of 
tta  wrltv  M  ft  (narantr  of  good  faith,  and  to  1b- 
wn  taiii  tiou.  No  anniTinoaa  Irttan  wiQ  ba  pub* 
IriMd  BBte  wr  dKwnatHieai. 

Who*  the  Editor  does  not  aarame  reapondbility 
for  epitnaaa  expreaiad  by  contributor*  to  thia  de- 
partBsnt,  ha  ia  bdd  ravooaibla  in  both  law  and 
noral  atfaka  for  admittinx  that  which  will  injara  or 
cmt*  in  f aditv.  Haoea  all  canmanfeatioiu  an 
nhiKt  to  iwrinoo  or  rejection  if  th«  Editor  daena 
itaaetMaty. 

C  H.  SAUKun,  Editw  and  Hanasw. 


llaviiiK  Eyes  That  See 

Editor  Jodiinal:  Some  months  ago, 
many  raflroads  sent  broadcast  among 
tlieir  employees  a  circular  pamphlet  un- 
der Hie  caption  of  "Having  E^es  That 
See."  The  pamphlet  in  question  ema- 
nated from  the  office  of  one  of  the  man- 
agers in  the  western  territory  and  was  in 
lieeping  with  the  "Safety  First"  move- 
ment; that  is,  this  was  its  interest,  so 
claimed.  The  writer,  as  did  many  oth- 
ers, read  the  pamphlet,  vei^^bed  it  care- 
fiiliy  and  viewed  it  from  every  ang^  and 
is  ineUned  to  believe  it  would  be  an  up- 
Idlt  job  to  convince  the  average  enu^ayw 
that  the  application  of  policies  as  out- 
lined in  the  pamphlet  means  anything 
else  than  making  a  "spotter"  of  one  em- 
ployee against  a  brother  co-laborer.  It 
iscnly  fair  to  admit  that  there  are  cer- 
tain ocnditions  referred  to  in  the  pam- 
phlet that  are  sane  and  justifiable^  while 
on  the  other  hand  to  carry  out  certain 
SDggestiotts  means  "meddling  where  you 
have  DO  business, "  and  the  aver^^  em- 
ployee now  has  about  as  much  tonnage  as 
he  can  drag  and  attend  to  his  own  affairs, 
much  lees  "butting"  into  the  aflfairsof 
others,  and  more  especially  where  not 
penonaHy  cmcenied,  and  little,  if  any, 
gpod  resnltB  would  be  accomplished,  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  would  mean  antago- 
nism and  discord  among  men— a  policy 
much  desired  by  some,  even  though  no 
real  good  would  result 

In  one  paragraph  the  question  is  asked, 
"If  an  employee  in  tlie  traffic  department 
finds  a  tooken  rail,  is  it  his  duty  to  report 


to  proper  authority?"  Of  course  the  an- 
swer is  in  the  affirmative  and  juatly  so, 
for  it  would  be  a  aorry  man  who  would 
not  do  tUs.  Even  a  eommon  bum,  a  hobo, 
a  tramp,  would  report  a  defect  of  this 
kind  and  stop  opposing  trains  to  prevmt 
an  accident.  He  would  do  this  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  life,  and  it  has  been  dxme  more 
times  than  once,  and  for  these  acts  they 
have  been  rewarded,  but  usually  by  pa- 
trons rather  than  the  companies  them- 
sdves.  But  there  are  several  otiter  mat- 
ters  referred  to  that  do  not  appeal  to 
many  employees  as  being  suggested  as 
sole^  m  keeping  with  the  "Safety  First" 
movement 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  enter  into  an  an- 
alysis of  the  pamphlet  in  detail,  but  there 
is  one  particular  reference  made  to  oigi- 
neers  that  deserves  condemnation  as  I  see 
it,  and  it's  this  part  I  shall  answer. 

Notwithstanding  the  pamphlet  contains 
many  pages  and  several  comparisons  are 
made  and  onditiixis  referred  to,  only  one 
time  is  the  use  of  Intoxicants  mentioned, 
and  then,  for  some  cause,  the  unfortu- 
nate is  a  drunken  engineer.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  if  a  clerk  saw  a  drunken  en- 
gineer on  his  engine  he  should  report  it?" 
is  asked.  I  shall  not  take  issue  with  the 
reidy,  but  would  like  to  know  just  why 
an  engineer  should  have  been  selected  in 
this  particular  instance?  Would  it  not 
have  been  far  more  fair  to  have  said,  if  a 
clerk  saw  a  drunken  employee  on  duty 
should  he  report  it?  I  think  so,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  author  of  "Having 
Eyes  That  See,"  let  me  first  say  that  So- 
briety is  cme  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
dples  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  we  preach 
it,  and  as  a  whole  practice  it  Justice  is 
another  of  the  fundamental  principles, 
and  in  asking  it,  we  try  accord  it,  and 
it  is  a  rank  injustice  to  single  out  oae  en- 
gineer in  the  illustration  of  drunkenness. 
Truth  is  another  fundamental  princi{de 
of  the  Brotherhood,  and  in  defense  of 
this  supposedly  drunk«i  engineer  lam 
going  to  tell  a  few  truths,  and  If  th^  are 
not  true,  let  "Having  Eyes  That  See"  or 
any  other  living  human  deny  them.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  is  the  only  labor  organ- 
ization to  my  knowledge  that  has  gone  oa 
record  favoring  a  Ib^msa  tyidfl^JStgiC 
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wide  prohibition,  and  further  condemning 
the  use  of  any  intoxicants  as  a  beverage. 
Second:  It  is  the'imly  labor  (urganizalion 
(to  my  knowledgB)  Uiat  not  infy  expeb 
itB  members  for  intoxication  but  public^ 
pabUsbes  tbem  to  the  civilized  world,  and 
further  denies  them  the  right  of  defense, 
when  guilty,  and  unless  it  can  be  proven 
they  have  reformed,  take  from  them  all  the 
fimmcial  benefits,  including  accident  and 
life  insurance,  as  well  as  to  deprive  tbem 
of  their  membership.  Did  anyone  ever 
hear  of  any  organization,  association  or 
affiliation  composed  of  railw^  offldala 
alme  going  on  record  as  between  them- 
selves, favoring  prohibition  or  condemn- 
ing the  use  of  intoxicants  of  all  kinds? 
Haybe  so,  but  I  cannot  now  recall  such 
steps,  but  we  do  know,  and  the  outside 
world  knows,  that  Ihe  average  private  car 
of  rulw^  offidals  literal^  flows  with 
whisky,  wine  and  beer,  and  were  any  en- 
gineer equidly  as  goUty  by  packing  his 
suitcase  or  filling  his  seat  box  with  this 
stuff  as  the  official's  car  often  attached 
to  the  train  he  is  pulling  the  engineer 
would  be  immediately  discharged,  and 
just^  too.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
number  of  enjpneers  employed,  believe 
the  percentage  of  drunkaurds  or  "drunk 
on  duty"  is  far  lees  than  the  men  higher 
up— that  is  on  a  porcenti^  ba^  As 
previously  stated  it  would  have  been  1^ 
far  better  to  refer  to  a  drunken  employee 
rather  than  single  out  an  engineer,  but  if 
some  class  of  employees  has  to  be  specific- 
ally referred  to,  some  officials,  ranging 
from  the  rank  of  president  down  to  the 
humble  trainmaster,  might  have  been 
selected  and  with  equal  truth  as  applied 
to  the  engineers. 

"Rule  G"  is  all  right,  but  just  see  how 
one  class  of  employees  are  exempt  I  am 
unable  to  explain,  nor  do  I  quite  under- 
stand why.  "Rule  G"  refers  to  employees 
and  ocutend  an  employee  is  one  employed 
by  another;  this  bung  true,  no  offidid  is 
exempt  It  is  more  than  strange  just 
how  some  raibroad  offidals  preach  "Rule 
G"  to  their  men  and  issue  bulletins,  give 
advice  and  administer  discipline  regard- 
ing "Rule  G, "  and  then  so  willfully,  pain- 
fully disregard  what  they  preach  and 
teach.  Not  long  rince  I  was  a  passenger 
on  (me  of  the  passenger  trains  on  a  cer- 


tain trunk  line  advocating  throu^  every 
known  channel  "Safety  First"  and  abso- 
lute enforcement  of  "Rule  G, "  yet  I  saw 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  buffet-observa- 
tion car  dishing  whisky  by  the  drink  to 
any  and  all  who  had  tiie  price;  and  worse 
yet,  within  the  confines  of  what  is  known 
and  supposed  to  be  a  strictiy  [unrfiilHtkio 
State.  God  save  the  mark!  Consistai^, 
thou  art  a  jeweL 

"Having  Eyes  That  See"  was  good 
reading,  practical  in  some  ways,  helpful 
in  others,  instructive  to  a  degree^  its  ob* 
jeet  msy  have  beea  to  advance  the  "Safe- 
ty Pirst"  movement,  but  one  will  never 
convince  the  rank  and  file  of.  employees 
but  what  its  real  influence  is  to  create 
discord  and  strife  in  the  ranks  of  em- 
ployees, to  create  friction,  tear  dowD 
friendly  relatiiHis  and  keep  trouble  forever 
Inrewingin  tiieranksof  labor,  all  of  wludi 
no  doubt  would  be  very  pleasing  to  the 
author  of  "Having  Eyes  That  See"  as 
well  as  several  thousand  more  offidals, 
since  no  one  knows  better  than  they 
"that  a  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand;"  yet  labor  is  not  absolutely 
blind,  hence  it  is  hoped  the  policies  out- 
lined in  "Having  Eyes  That  See"  will,  as 
a  whole,  meet  with  fros^  reception  by 
labor's  rank.  Fraternally, 
F.  E.  Wood,  Div.  766. 


Closed  Shop,  Etc. 

FiTTBBVSOH.  Pa..  Ftb.  G.  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  In  reading  oar  Joub- 
HAL  each  month,  many  good  subjects  are 
brou^t  up  and  good  az^uments  come  out 
of  what  is  mentioned  therein. 

No  doubt  the  article  of  Bro.  J.  L. 
Boyle's,  Div.  422,  appearing  on  page  124 
of  Uie  February  Journal  is  quite  true, 
and  is  deserving  of  considerable  thooi^t 
and  c(aisiderati<m.  But  again  one  nnut 
consider  there  are  few  vocations  one  can 
follow  that  require  the  hoars  and  years 
of  service,  the  strict  examinatioDS  and 
qualificatiMis  required  (»f  a  railroad  man  in 
engine  or  tndn  aerrit^— more  so  in  en^ne 
service. 

If  a  canvass  were  made  of  the  men  fol- 
lowing tiie  trades  mentioned  in  Bro. 
Bible's  letter,  how  many:  men  could  pro- 
duce a  diplonn^|M^^rfti10€II^Oui  i^h 
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prenticeship  of  from  4  to  10  years?  I  will 
ay  but  few.  I  would  also  take  issue 
against  that  part  of  Brother  Boyle's  let- 
ter saying  the  men  spend  a  mcmth's  salary 
OD  train  f  ar^  as  in  most  cases  where  men 
are  taken  from  one  point  to  another  to 
work  their  train  fare  is  .paid,  and  Invari- 
ably th^  travel  at  one-hidf  r^fular  salary. 

I  would  also  take  issue  agaioBt  the  last 
part  of  Brother  B<^le*B  letter  r^ardlng 
patting  forth  an  effort  and  show  the  rail- 
road what  we  are  worth  to  them.  We  are 
patting  forth  all  the  effort  in  us  at  the 
present  tune  to  try  and  get  each  trip  in 
successfully  to  save  being  called  to  the 
oflice  and  discharged,  also  all  the  effort 
we  have  is  spent  in  ke^nng  up  with  the 
sdiedule  time  and  not  repcnrt  the  engine 
m  train  and  at  the  same  time  notget  the 
pencfl  point  too  high  in  the  speed  recorder 
box.  As  to  showing  the  company  what 
we  are  worth,  let  me  tell  the  good  Brother 
the  railroads  are  spending  more  money 
having  men  working  that  item  out  on 
charts  than  they  are  spending  on  adver- 
tising "Safety  First"  or  «i  preaching  it 
Dtn't  worry,  Brotiber^  our  measure  is 
taken  as  to  our  worth,  dead  or  alive.  At 
fbe  alive  rate  we  can  be  made  to  do  all 
the  16  hours  will  let  us  do,  then  take  the  8 
hours,  have  a  rest,  and  then  do  some 
more.  At  the  dead  rate,  which  costs  $5 
per  month,  while  alive,  you  must  be  sure 
your  family  knows  it,  then  they  may  get 
fl.2S0  natural  death  or  $2,600  accidental 
death,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it 
wiUonlybe  natural  for  an  oigineer  to 
^anaeddental  death  and  the  natural 
death  rate  will  apply.  The  railroads 
know  so  well  what  an  engineer  is  worth 
to  them  that  they  promote  the  fireman  as 
smn  as  they  can,  and  raise  his  relief  dues 
at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  whether  he  is 
used  as  an  engineer  or  not,  or  whether  he 
is  makmg  a  dollar  more  per  month  ornvt 
I  can't  see  where  we  are  pessbniatic 
enon^  at  present 

Another  subject  that  seems  to  be  in  the 
minds  of  most  writers  in  our  Journal, 
and  in  minds  of  those  that  don't  write,  is: 
Raring  the  membership  and  getting  the 
nembera  to  attend 

I  can  see  but  one  remedy  for  this,  and 
nioy  o|»nion,  the  best  fw  all,  andwillfit 
B  aU  places  and  imder  all  conditions,  and 


should  be  CfHundered  aa  important  as  a 
raise  in  wages.  Brotherhood  men  should 
have  full  rights  to  all  vScancies  of  regular 
turns  and  for  regular  employment  over 
non-Brotherhood  men,  regardless  of  sen- 
iority. If  this  were  in  force  on  our  rail- 
roads and  with  all  four  Orders,  B.  of  L. 
E.,  B.  of  li.  F.  &  K,  O.  R.  C,  and  B.  of 
R.  T.,  then  our  membership  would  auto> 
matically  take  care  of  itself,  and  instead 
ei  us  going  after  the  man  to  join  or  trans- 
fer from  one  to  the  other,  he  woidd  be  af- 
ter us.  A  good  example:  John  Jones  has 
a  regular  run,  spends  his  money  foolishly, 
gets  into  a  few  days'  bad  luck  or  bets  too 
heavy  on  a  game,  and  gets  behind  in  his 
dues.  Bill  Smith,  a  young  man  and  -bidd- 
ing the  younger  turn,  gets  displaced  and 
has  right  to  take  any  turn  his  ri^ts  ea- 
title  him  to,  bumps  John  Jones  and  takes 
the  good  run.  John  Jones  can  only  take 
the  oldest  or  best  run  held  by  a  non- Broth- 
erhood man.  There  won't  be  many  John 
Joneses  for  the  Secretary-Treasurer  to 
be  troubled  with. 

Another  example:  A  run  becomes  va- 
cant and  a  young  B.  of  L.  E.  man  bids  oa 
it  and  an  dder  engineer  belonging  to  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  &  K  bids  too.  The  B.  of  L. 
E.  man  gets  it  The  old  fellow  "hollers" 
without  a  "holler"  coming  because  he 
didn't  come  over.  Why?  Oh,  because  he 
is  holding  an  office  in  the  B.  of  L.  F.  &E., 
with  no  dues,  or  is  able  to  draw  warrants 
to  cover  the  dues,  or  he  would  come  over. 

How  about  tbe  attendance?  Wearere' 
quired  to  attend  Division  at  least  once  in 
three  mcmths  or  stadd  expelled,  and  we 
would  all  be  there  too.  Now  to  defend 
the  above,  let  me  say  it  might  seem  too 
bad  to  have  to  pay  the  fees  when  you 
already  belong,  but  if  you  want  a  shock, 
find  out  what  it  costs  to  get  in  some  of 
the  unions  outside  of  railroad  work.  Also 
each  <nder  will  build  up  hi  its  member- 
ship and  from  the  new  remdt  where  it 
should  build,  and  yon  won't  need  to  coax 
him  in,  either,  because  he  will  know  how 
he  stands  for  a  regular  job  before  he 
knows  the  road  he  works  on. 

Boys,  we  need  a  closed  shop  as  bad  as 
shilling  else  and  if  we  make  our  tronblea 
or  requests  known  to  our  Grand  Officers 
in  the  right  way,  they  will  be/wfthus  totv> 

We  also  need  a  gdtel^^mM^t 
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the  United  States,  prohibiting  any  em- 
ployer  from  deducting  any  waj^  money 
from  any  employee  im  insoranee  or  other 
porpoee,  then  we  can  build  up  oar  own 
insurance  in  a  way  it  will  benefit  all 

The  article  by  Bro.  F.  E.  Wood  under 
subject  "How  Good, "  in  February  Jodr- 
NAZ^  is  very  good,  but  when  you  have  to 
pay  on  forced  insurance  you  can  afford  to 
handle  much  more.  Yours  fraternally, 
Mehbbr  Div.  870. 


A  Message  from  Bro.  H.  T.  McKowa, 
Div.  197 

Flowblla,  Tax.,  Jul  It,  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  In  the  summer  of 
1891^  wboi  just  a  boy,  I  left  my  people  in 
St.  Looli^  Ho.,  to  strilce  out  for  myself. 
I  had  great  ambiti<»i  to  become  an  ei^- 
neer,  and  in  a  few  days  I  found  myself 
down  in  old  Mexico,  where  I  secured 
work  as  fireman  out  of  Agua  Caliente. 

I  was  a  happy  fellow,  and  lived  in  the 
dream  of  the  day  when  I  could  have  an 
en^ne.  That  time  came,  and  two  years 
later  my  fond  hopes  were  resized.  I  was 
indeed  proud  as  I  took  my  first  oigine 
oat  of  SOao,  and  I  continued  to  have 
great  respect  for  myself  and  my  work  all 
the  years  I  spent  on  the  old  Mexican 
Central 

It  was  some  years  later  when  I  was 
transferred  to  Mexico  City  on  a  regular 
paaaoiger  mgine,  where  I  lived  many 
years.  It  was  at  this  time  I  jomed  Di- 
vimon  224. 

During  my  stay  ui  Mexico  I  saw  many 
grand  and  wonderful  improvements,  such 
as  the  great  change  in  the  scale  of  pay 
and  working  conditions,  due  to  our  grand 
organization.  I  saw  the  pay  raised  from 
92.90  to  98.60  per  100  kilometers,  and  it 
was  through  our  Order  that  the  three 
classes  of  p^r  were  abolished;  also  the 
overtime  paid. 

When  I  first  went  to  Mexico,  soon  after 
the  strike  in  the  latter  part  of  the  '80s, 
when  the  engineers  lost  for  the  time 
being,  It  was  very  serious  for  the  company 
toeven  suspect  one  of  belonging  to  the 
B.  of  L.  R  and  It  was  a  disehargeaUe 
offaise  for  a  promoted  man  to  become  a 
member. 

In  1909 1  was  tnuiaf  erred  to  Agua  Cal- 


iente, where  I  lived  until  AprO,  1911, 
when  all  the  American  engineers  and  con- 
ductors came  out  the  RepobUc;  When 
we  eame  oat  of  the  country  I  left  the 
service  with  the  "back  to  the  land"  idea, 
80  the  first  stop  I  made  was  at  Cotulli, 
Tex. ,  near  San  Antonio.  I  was  there 
four  months,  when  I  got  in  touch  with 
this  Falfurriaa  section.  I  came  to  look 
at  a  little  farm  and  liked  itwell  aaoogh 
to  ktcate  here.  We  are  20  mOes  ttm 
the  Gulf  and  66  miles  southwest  of  Cor- 
pus ChristL  Proqtects  are  fine  now,  since 
we  are  becoming  so  famous  for  dauying 
and  citrus  fruit  growing:  We  even 
have  the  first  Citrus  Fruit  Packing  House 
in  Texas. 

I  am  six  miles  from  Falforriaa,  and 
sometimes  aa  I  hear  the  trains  come  and 
gol  think  of  the  years  I  spent  (m  666  148 
and  I  fall  to  dreaming  of  days  gooa  by 
and  friends  I  long  to  see,  but  have  lost 
Perhaps  some  of  them  will  read  this  and 
I  will  be  able  to  renew  old  ties. 

WlMB  to  Ut^eo.  I  want  u  jiut»  bear. 

MMrir  bIz  and  tvranty  r«sn  ago; 
Hr  hMWt  «'«rflinr«d  with  hi>po  aad  Jor. 

Aa  I  ioonMsred  South,  tviUot  draaiiH,  sua  knaw. 

Toan  paaatd  by  and  my  dnama  cam*  tmai 
Aa  I  toUad  and  atrirad  and  salnad  my  place 

Amooff  the  Brotbora  I  lovad  and  knev. 
Bound  tosathar  for  duty,  and  dangar  to  fnea. 

Bat  BOW  M I  look  at  nr  naisfaban.  daar, 
Acroaa  tba  way  in  thia  batany  bcmxa, 

Plowins  the  aoil.  making  ready  Odm  yaar 
Vorhnndtadaof  kxraly  younc  oraaa*  tna^ 

I  think  of  tha  day  when  I  can  maot 

Sone  old  Brothora  with  a  nnile  ao  brish^ 
And  ahow  them  the  place  that'i  hard  to  bent, 
Down  in  thia  "Land  of  Heart'a  Delight." 

Fntemally  yours* 
H.  T.  McKowN,  Div.  197. 

(Uve  the  Boya  Ckaace 

VANOODTaa,  Wara..  Jan.  10.  19U. 

Editor  Journal:  Why  is  it,  Brothers^ 
that  some  of  our  young  members  have 
been  dropping  out  of  our  Order  for  iuhi- 
payment  of  dues?  Does  any  Brother 
take  into  considerati<m  the  seriousness  of 
thia  expuIsiMi  and  what  it  means  to  the 
Brothfflliood  as  wdl  as  tite  in^viduftl?  It 
seems  to  be  tiw  slogan  tliat  iriten  a  man 
is  down  and  out  to  crowd  him  down  a  littie 
lower  and  finaOy  losei^m^dtagptlier. 
Brotheza,  I  belt^  Our 
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mottoshonld  be,  "Do  unto  others  as  you 
mold  have  others  do  unto  you."  I  think 
tiiis  would  be  a  much  better  slogan. 

We  have  several  engineers  on  the  Ta- 
coma  division  who  used  to  belong  to 
Oiv.  238,  but  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  have  faSkax  out  of  our  ranks.  Upon 
faqairing  into  the  cause,  I  found  it  all 
came  about  through  family  sickness,  and 
insufficient  work  wliile  bucking  the  extra 
list  A  solution  of  the  problem  is  up  to 
you  older  men.  Don't  you  think  that 
daring  the  depression  in  business  at  the 
pnaent  time  that  you  <m  regular  jobs 
oouM  afford  to  lose  a  trip  or  two  each 
month  and  give  the  txtn  man  a  chance 
to  live  and  pay  dues  aa  weU  aa  to  take  it 
an  because  we  have  a  chance? 

No  doubt,  there  are  some  of  us  who 
have  subscribed  money  or  given  a  helping 
band  for  the  relief  of  suiTerers  in  war- 
stricken  Europe.  Why  not  think  of  our 
Brothers  at  home  who  have  been  cast 
aside  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  lifeT 
Would  it  not  showa  more  brotherly  spbrit 
to  pry  into  the  Brother's  circumstances 
and  if  necessary  to  lend  him  a  helping 
band  instead  of  sending  it  to  foreigners 
whom  we  know  very  little  about?  We  all 
know  that  unless  a  man  works  half  the 
time,  at  leasts  under  the  present  condi- 
timis,  and  supports  his  family,  it  ismi^ty 
hard  ioT  him  to  meet  his  oUigations  aa 
they  should  be  met 

Therefore,  I  say  agafai,  give  the  boy  a 
chance.  Yours  fraternally, 

W.  J.  HoAO,  Div.  28& 

Fuaaa  Canal  Engineers'  Longevity  Pay 

Snntarauy,  Obio.  Ju.  29, 1916. 

-  Editor  Journal  :  There  is  a  bill  fostered 
by  Senator  Martin,  of  Virginia,  S.  8467, 
which  has  been  read  twice  and  referred  to 
eommitteee  on  interoceanic  canals,  whose 
passage  would  be  of  financial  importance 
to  a  great  number  of  our  members.  Its 
purpose  is  to  appropriate  money  to  pay 
men  who  worked  cm  the  Panama  Canal 
the  loi^evi^  pay  which  was  suspended 
by  appropriating  committee  Jxme  30,  1909. 

Any  of  the  Brothera  who  worked  oa  the 
Caasl  we  toOy  acqasinted  with  the  facts 
eoaceming  this  issue,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  tiiose  of  our  members  who  might  not 
tndentaik^  I  will  explain  aa  fellows: 


In  1907  a  vote  of  pay  was  granted'whlch 
carried  with  it  a  clause  k^own  aa  Itrngevity 
pay,  to  wit:  6  per  cent  increase  in  second 
year  of  service,  and  additional  mcrease  of 
3  per  cent  each  year  of  c(»tinuous  service 
up,  25  per  cent  of  the  basis  rate  of  pay. 

This  clause  was  repudiated  or  suspended 
by  a  rider,  which  was  placed  oa  Civil 
Sundry  Bill,  which  carried  the  Canal  ap- 1 
propriatioD,  effective  June  80,  1909,  and  \ 
each  successive  bill  thereafter  contained 
said  rider,  which  was  as  follows: 

None  of  these  moneys  to  be  used  to  pay 
longevity  or  overtime.  In  consequence, 
the  commission  could  not  meet  the  obligap- 
ikua  to  her  employeea.  The  questiw  of 
ri^t  haa  been  thzeahed  out  at  several  oc- 
casions and  has  been  acknowledged,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  as  a 
just  indebtedness  and  shoidd  be  met  by 
our  Government 

This  bill  of  Senator  Martin's  ia  for  this 
purpose,  and  I  would  ask  every  Brother 
who  reaids  this  to  write  a  letter  to  both 
his  Senator  and  Congressman  asking  them 
to  vote  for  this  UU  whok  It  comes  up  for 
a  vote.  It  will  coat  you  a  two^»nt  stamj^ 
Brothers,  but  it  may  be  the  means  of  a 
great  many  of  our  Brothers  receiving 
wtiat  is  their  due.  Hoping  that  every 
Senator  and  Congressman  may  receive  at 
least  one  letter  relative  to  the  aforesaid 
bill,  I  remahi.  Yours  fraternally, 
A.  H.  BeaRUP,  Div.  208. 

Sball  WejChaage? 

GOODLAND,  Kams..  Ftb.  3. 191& 

Editor  Journal:  From  time  to  time 
we  see  articles  in  our  Journal  pro  and 
con  relative  to  reducing  the  number  of 
delegates  to  conventions,  and  it  is  notice- 
able that  most  of  the  argument  in  favor 
of  cmtinning  the  present  mode  la  advanced 
by  those  who  have  acted  as  delegates, 
whUe  the  oppomtion  usually  comes  from 
those  who  have  not  Due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  opinion  of  one  who 
speaks  from  experience,  and  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  intimate  that  the  experienced 
judgment  was  in  any  manner  biased  hy 
the  prospect  of  future  honor.  Neither 
would  it  be  right  to  say  that  the  Brother 
who  has  never  been  honcnml  by  repre^ 
senting  his  Division  at  a  am\ 
viewing  the  matter ' 
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Oar  Grand  Officers  have  given  the  Brother- 
bood-at-large  an  oppintunity  of  becoming 
familiar  to  an  extent  with  what  takes 
place  at  each  meetinga  by  fumidiing  each 
Division  with  a  copy  of  proceedings,  and 
it  seems  a  careful  study  of  these  minutes 
ought  to  win  advocates  to  the  cause  of 
those  in  f avw  of  reduction,  as  these  rec- 
ords show  that  <Hily  a  amall  per  cent  of 
those  preseDt  took  an  active  part  in  dia- 
cussing  the  matters  that  came  up,  and 
that  nearly  every  matter  agreed  on  was 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  above- 
mentioned  small  per  cent;  and  such  being 
the  ease,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  had 
these  few  alone  attended,  all  matters 
would  have  been  settled  by  them  and  the 
outcome  wonldhavebeentiieaame.  Itisnot 
possible  to  speak  fixun  experience  on  this 
question,  fcHT  while  I  have  helped  elect  many 
delegates  ithas  never  been  my  good  fortune 
to  be  one  of  the  elect,  probably  for  the 
reason  that  the  best  talent  is  selected  for 
such  positions.  And  speaking  of  talent  is  a 
reminder  that  the  best  on  each  railroad  is 
usually  chosen  for  the  office  of  General 
Oiairman,  and  since  we  have  hi^  class 
men  in  these  places  and  many  of  them  on 
amraal  salary,  it  seems  we  mi^t  combine 
economy  and  efficiency  by  making  a  law 
that  would  provide  for  the  General  Chair- 
man on  each  railroad  to  represent  at  future 
conventions  the  Divisions  that  employ 
him.  These  men  frequentiy  meet  wilii 
the  Divisions  in  their  territory  and  are 
familiar  with  conditions,  and  collectively 
should  know  the  needs  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. No  (Hie  should  ciHuridar  expense 
when  the  interest  of  the  Brotherhood  is  at 
stake;  but  when  we  compare  the  ccmsti- 
tution  and  by-laws  one  with  the  other, 
for  several  years  back,  and  note  the  slight 
changes  that  have  been  made,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  that  some  of  the  Broth- 
era,  viewing  the  matter  from  a  business 
standpoint,  have  ctmduded  that  our  laws 
cost  too  much.         Yours  tru^, 

J.  L.  BOYLB,  Div.  42& 

Eight  Hoars 

St.  Loom.  Ho.,  Jan.  10,  1916. 

Editor  JOUBNAI.:  The  most  powerful 
organization  ever  gotten  together  is  cast- 
ing an  individual  vote,  either  for  or 
against  an  eight-hour  day.   I  have  long 


cherished  the  thought  that  some  day  this 
would  occur;  I  realize  to  some  eztoit  tlie 
benefits  which  we  would  derive  from  it, 
because  you  will  realize  that  you  are  eo- 
tering  a  new  life;  you  will  experience 
new  pleasures,  and  it  will  not  be  aeees- 
sary  for  you  to  lay  off  to  see  your  family. 
The  nei^bors  will  know  that  yon  do 
come  home  for  they  will  see  you  corns. 
You  will  know  that  your  cmdltioui  an 
better  and  you  will  educate  yourself  ta  a 
higher  standard  of  efficiency.    Yon  wiO 
put  forth  your  best  efforts  daring  the 
whole  time  that  you  are  on  duty.  Toa 
will  understand  that  the  success  of  the 
movement  will  depend  npoa  It.    It  wifl 
not  be  lightiy  said  titat  you  are  a  quali- 
fied company  man,  for  your  fellow  woiker 
will  have  it  in  his  heart  as  well  as  yoo; 
perhaps  I  mi^t  say  the  quallflealiw  re- 
quired (in'  my    estimation)    is  a  good 
knowledge  of,  and  an  ability  to  do  the 
work  to  which  you  are  assigned;  be  ready 
to  play  ball  when  the  other  fellow  is  and 
you  will  find  that  it  will  make  the  game 
much  more  Interesting.  Fill  your  base  well 
enou^  to  hold  the  appredatim  of  the 
captun  and  the  respect  id  your  fellow 
players,  and  when  the  managerreada  the 
report  at  the  stockholders'  meeting  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  they  will  realize  that 
yon  have  made  good  your  claim  and 
Fielder  Jones  will  be  looking  for  you.  Do 
not  make  a  report  of  an  Irr^olarity 
without  first  considering  that  you  would 
believe  it  yoursell   Furnish  your  chair- 
man with  an  exact  copy  to  avoid  cod- 
fuslonandhe  may  be  able  to  ctmvlnce 
the  captain  that  you  have  been  rather 
severely  disciplin«l  and  succeed  in  get- 
ting it  reduced  to  five;  then   come  tO' 
meeting  some  night  and  find  out  just 
what  rules  and  working  conditicms  are  In 
effect  mi  your  system.    Hie  chairman 
will  explidn  them  to  you  and  tiiat  modi 
of  Ids  time  and  that  of  the  company  Is 
taken  up  because  you  do  not  keep  in 
touch  with  the  game.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  on  the  payroll  of  another  depart- 
ment  We  want  to  reduce  this  dass  by 
giving  our  moral  support  as  a  unit  and 
our  labor  as  a  partner  and  retain  our 
honcor  as  a  dtizen  and  not  as  a  slave.  Re- 
member tliat  the  managavent  inwoKrea^ 
ive  and  thatRjNiar^df^&Q^'^mmt  to 
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hdp  you  when  they  know  that  you  want 
to  hdp  them,  and  that  the  properties  of 
your  company  and  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance  and  operation  represent  more  capi- 
tal than  the  pro  rate  earnings  of  you  and 
me,  and  at  times  will  pay  a  dividend  though 
the  surplus  men  are  at  work.  Help  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  Inqring  a  new 
engine  or  acquiring  more  yard  room. 
Watch  the  valve  <^  etc.,  and  you  will 
have  become  a  valuable  man  and  be 
proud  of  ft;  but  if  you  feel  that  you  can- 
not consistently  qualify,  vote  No. 

Eight  hours  have  been  advocated  for 
years  in  this  section.  Do  not  wait  until 
things  settle  down  only  to  be  stirred  up 
agaiOf  for  it  must  come  soon  and  the 
managnnait  want  a  rest  as  well  as  we. 

There  are  about  ^000  tranafer  men  in 
OoB  section,  all  of  whom  would  be  bene* 
fited.  Fraternally  yours, 

W.  G.  Canfusld,  Div.  827. 

Bro.  S.     Claik'8  83rd  Birthday 

BUJPF8,  Iu«,  Fab.  2,  me. 

&>IT0R  JFoubnal:  As  this  Is  birth- 
dqr  I  will  just  write  a  few  lines.  This  day 
completeB  my  83d  year  on  eartii.  This  al- 
so completes  my  60th  year  in  the  B.  of  L. 
E.,  and  48  years  in  the  insurance.  I  guess 
this  Includes  me  as  one  of  the  old  men. 

When  I  joined  the  B.  of  L.  E.  it  was 
about  all  your  job  was  worth,  for  it  did  not 
take  much  of  an  excuse  to  get  you  dis- 
charged. At  the  present  time  it  is  differ- 
ent as  the  6.  of  L.  E.  has  aometbing  to 
say. 

I  have  Been  a  great  many  changes  in  my 
time,  both  in  engines  and  pay.  Engines 
are  being  built  bigger  and  bigger  every 
year.  When  I  was  a  boy  and  just  com- 
menced railroading,  I  heard  an  old  man 
(superintendent  of  the  Vermont  Central) 
81^  he  wanted  to  live  long  enough  to  see 
aqcfans  that  weii^ied  100  tons  and  run  100 
mileB  an  hour.  I  thhik  that  if  lie  were 
here  now  he  would  sec  them. 

In  regard  to  the  old  man,  I  have  read  in 
the  JoURHAL  of  quite  a  number  of  schemes 
that  were  thought  by  the  writers  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  old  men.  None  of  th«m 
have  ever  materialized.  An  old  man  at 
tUa  time  can't  get  into  anytlung  unless  he 
is  already  in.  Hie  poision  Is  too  expen- 
dve.   Looks  to  me  like  they  are  trying  to 


pay  too  mucn.  ijooks  to  me'  as  tfaons^ 
the  whole  B.  of  L.  E.  machinery  waa 
costing  too  much. 

I  am  only  an  honorary  member  and  am 
not  acquainted  with  inside  or  beneficial 
part  of  the  workings.  Indirectly  I  have 
beard  that  the  members  of  the  insurance 
were  to  receive  one  per  cent  per  month  of 
their  insurance  at  the  age  of  70  years  mi- 
til  their  policies  were  paid.  I  have  never 
seen  It  in  the  Gonstitation  and  By-Laws 
or  JouBNAXt,  Of  course  I  am  aware  Hat 
we  get  just  what  we  pay  for  and  pi^  for 
just  what  we  get 

I  am  sending  check  for  my  February 
assessments  today;  that  pays  me  tor  one 
month,  then  if  I  don't  pay  the  March  as- 
sessments in  time  I  forfeit  my  insurance 
80 1  get  just  wlut  I  pi^  for  and  no  more. 
All  the  assesamenta  that  I  have  pidd  have 
done  some  Brother's  family  good;  if  I  ke^ 
on  paying,  when  I  am  througli,  my  family, 
or  what  is  left,  will  get  the  benefit  ' 

I  am  at  this  time  in  the  ofilce  as  store- 
keeper and  making  my  living,  although  I 
don't  get  very  much  pay.  I  am  working 
every  day,  Sunday  not  excepted.  Some 
day  I  win  eome  to  an  end.  I  have  come 
to  the  ccmdnsion  that  it  is  better  to  wear 
out  than  to  rust  out.  Yours  fraternal^, , 

S.  R.  Clark,  Div.  72a 
, , ,  1 

Bro.  Prank  Swandoller,  Div.  82,  Hooored 

Sioux  Cmr.  lA.„Dec  so.  tns. 

Editor  Journal  :  I  see  by  the .  Jourt 
NAL  that  it  is  customary  to  write  a  little 
history  of  one's  life  upon  receipt  of  an 
honorary  badge. 

I  began  working  on  the  Minnesota  Val- 
ley Railroad  peddling  spikes  at  the  age  of 
16  years,  May  18,  1866.  It  was  changed 
later  to  the  St  Paul  &  Sioux  City,  and 
then  to  Chicag(^  St  Paul,  HInneapolia  & 
Omaha  Railroad. 

I  waa  a  wiper  one  year  and  six  months, 
and  started  to  fire  in  the  fall  of  1868.  I 
fired  for  five  years,  and  was  promoted  to 
engineer  in  1873,  by  master  mechanic 
J.  J.  Butterfield. 

X  joined  the  Brotherhood  August  1, 
1876,  Division  160,  m  Minnesota,  and 
transferred  to  Div.  82,  hi  Sioux  City, 
and  still  am  a  member  of  the  aame 
Dividon. 

A  short  time  ago  I  receired/'aiv^cHiat-^ 
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ary  member  bad^c.  which  I  cotiddcr  one 
of  the  gt^t^t  gifts  I  ever  received,  and 
wbh  to  ^Apt-ess  my  gratitude  and  thank;^ 

Bnh  W.  BarreH.  Div.  37 


EiHTOE  Joushal:  i^Ofled  please  finrl 
photo  of  Bbo.  WiUiam  Bacrett,  vhv  ha^ 


Dro.  Wm,  Parrott,  Wv.  37 


been  a  member  of  Div.  37  fcr  48  years. 
Bro.  Barrett  has  never  misijeci  paying  an 
asspssmcnt  or  other  duty  required  of  him, 
ami  is  one  of  the  loyal  members  whosttwd 
by  the  Brotherhood  ia  ita  early  daya  and 
fae^|p«{I-to  make  it  (lie  entnd  Ordra-  itia  to- 

v|kKit.  f,  ScboenberKer,  C.  G,  Dlv.  804 

fboA  M.  brief  record  of  the  years  Of  active 
service  of  Bro.  J.  P.  Sdioenbereer,  C.  E. 

of  Div.  804,  which  the  membera  of  the 
Division  would  like  to  have  published  in 
thi'  Joi'RNAL.  Bro.  Schoenberger  was 
requBsted  to  write  o£  hia  long  experience. 


In  reply  to  your  letter,  wiM  say  T  tm 
only  too  well  pleased  to  give  yon  in  idea 
of  the  many  years  of  service  I  have  en- 
joyed as  an  employee  of  the  O.  A  H.  and 

B.  &  O.  S.  W.  R.  R. 

I  began  as  engine  wiper  in  the  year  of 
1861  at  Storrs  roundhouse,  and  after  sev- 
eral months  fired  extra  in  yard  for  about 
one  year,  and  during  a  slight  bunness  de- 
pression I  went  switching  in  yard  at  Cin- 
cinnati at  night  for  about  two  years. 
During  this  period  we  had  the  third  ind 
fourth  rail  connecting  in  Cincinnati  termi- 
nals, O.  All.  and  Erie  being  broad  gauge, 

C.  H.  &D.  and  M.&C.  being  the  standard 
gauge  connecting  into  Storrs  over  White- 
water Canal  swinging  bridge.  The  L  C 
&  L.  coming  into  Storrs  over  trestlework 
along  the  river  bank  and  the  engines  of  all 
being  handled  at  Storrs  roandhouae.  Mr. 
Wm.  A.  H.  Louis,  general  manager,  vitii. 
headquarters  at  Cindniuiti,  always 
preadied  Safety  First,  and  omtiBaal^ 
cautioned  the  men  to  be  careful,  as  in 
those  days  crooked  links,  three  links  coup- 
ling wooded  brake  beams  hanging  down 
on  end  of  cars,  stumped  toad  switches  and 
heavy  bumping  block  on  each  aide  of  the 
couplings  in  most  of  the  cars,  made  rail- 
roadii^  an  exceedingly  dangerous  ^nxpo- 
sititm. 

In  1864  I  was  put  on  as  fireman  by  Hr. 
A.  H.  Harris,  G.  M.  H.,  in  yard  service, 
and  after  a  short  time  was  put  on 
road  in  freight  and  passenger  service. 
The  last  two  years  I  fired  Kos.  1  and  2  be- 
tween Cincinnati,  Seymour  and  Louisville 
firing  with  wood  and  coaL  In  September, 
1871,  I  waa  promoted  to  ens^neer,  doing 
craatmction  work  and  extra  road  woric, 
and  was  then  put  in  yard  service  regular, 
and  doing  all  extra  freight  and  passenger 
work  between  Cincinnati,  Seymour  and 
Louisville.  This  continued  for  about  10 
or  15  years,  when  a  regular  extra  road 
board  was  established  at  Storrs  for  road 
work  and  8en<nri^  rights  in  yard  and  road 
sfapuated.  I  gave  up  my  road  rights  and 
have  been  in  yard  service  until  present 
date.  On  April  3,  1878,  I  joined  Division 
89  of  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, Seymour,  Ind.,  and  later  was  trans- 
ferred to  Division  96  at  Cincinnati,  Oliio, 
until  Division  804,  composed  of  engineers 
of  CincinnaU  yards^  waa  organized,  wb«) 
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Bra.  J.  P.  Sclweabnver.  C:  B.  iHv.  8H 


I  became  Chief  of  same.   I  have  been  a 
member  of  6.  of     E,  in  good  standingcon- 
tinuonsly  for  over  40  years  and  appreciate 
the  recognition  given  me  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  same  at  its  recent  convention, 
when  I  waa  electedhonorary  member  of  the 
G.  L  D.  and  presented  with  badge  of 
same. 

The  greatest  pleasnre  I  have  in  Bfe  is 
to  kwk  over  my  years  of  service  and  know 
that  I  have  never  killed  or  crippled  or  even 
injured  anyone,  and  never  had  but  few 
aeddentB^  and  them  of  minor  nature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  P.  SCHOENBEROER,  Chief  Div.  801 


Bro.  Tbomas  Burr,  Dlv.  IW 

Stkatfobd,  Ont.,  Jan.  li,  1916. 

Editok  Journal:  Enclosed  please  And 
photo  of  Brother  Burr  and  wife. 

Brother  Burr  has  been  a  member  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  f6r46yeaTa,  andwascon- 
ttnnally  in  railway  service  for  60  yean. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  Div.  188»  Dec. 
16, 1915,  BrotlierBurrwas  presented  with 
an  hnxnary  membership  badge  by  Chief 
Qigineer  C.  Robertson.  He  highly  ap- 
ptedates  the  gift  and  wishes  to  thank  the 
Grand  OfBeers  for  the  honor  omferred 
upon  him. 


Brother  Burr  was  bom  at  Grimsby,  Eng- 
land, May  S,  1840,  and  came  to  Canada 
with  his  parents  in  the  year  1862,  making 
their  home  at  Brantford,  Ont  The  first 
work  he  performed  was  with  the  B.  &  L. 
H.  Railway  looldng  after  tfaebr  eagbm  on 
ballast  train  at  Smith's  Greek.  He  was 
then  16  years  of  age.  He  then  went  over 
to  the  United  States  and  secured  a  po- 
sition as  fireman  on  the  Erie  System.  In 
1867  he  returned  to  Canada  and  secured 
a  pc»ition  on  the  Grand  Trunk  m  their 
shop  at  Brantford  as  engine  hostler. 
After  bong  then  two  years  he  was  trails- 
f  erred  to  Toronto  and  given  an  mghie  run- 
ning east  and  west  out  of  that  terminal 
until  187%  when  he  waa  transferred  to 
Stratford,  and  has  remained  here  until 
relieved  from  active  service  and  given  his 
pension. 

Brother  Burr  during  his  career  has  been 
active.  He  has  filled  the  office  of  Chief 
Engineer  for  several  terms,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  LocalGrievance  Committee. 

He  is  now  in  his  76th  year  and  in  fairly 
good  health,  and  will  be  pleased  to  have 
any  of  the  old  veterans  of  the  Organiza- 
tion drop  him  a  postal  at  his  home,  63 
Shakespeare  st,  Stratford,  Ont,  Can. 
D.  J.  O'Brien,  S.-T.  Div.  188. 


Bro.  Tho.d^dW^^*gf  OOg  le 


m        tioeoirbTrvfi  isiifiiNEERs*  journal, 


TlKKDaa  Hollinrake  Hoaored 

EtHTOS  JormHAL:  On  Snn^^  I^fM^sitf- 
ber  6,  Brother  Hollinrake  miKde  ft  vidt  to 

hi3  Divisifin,  l^^,  Stratford,  Ont,  and 
while  thert'  was  made  the  recipient  of  an 
honorary  badgo  ol'  the  G.  L  D.  by  Chief 
Engineer  C.  RobertBon,  and  considers  this 
one  of  the  greatest  gifts  he  ever  r<?- 
eCtved,  and  tp  express  his  thanks 

to  those  <ftfi0  limped  in  securing  HJfr 
bMlge  far  lum.    Ir'  ti'lll'ii;  "f  Vis 


Ara-Tbgi.  BcdItiinlcR.  Dfr,  ISt 


*4  lAve  been  Uving  retired  for  the  past 
ZQ  swrai,  botpnTloaJito  ttiat  waB  AFf^OAU 
for  fi»ir  y»r8  wd  }ikoidoUv« 
for  45  years,  boAg  ft^  49  fflm  oft  ft  loco* 

Tiiotive  engine. 

'Xk)inmgtij  Canada  from  Eng- 
land, at  the  early  age  of  16  I  first  com- 
meQced  worli  on  the  G-  W.  R.  in  their 
^ood  yard  at  Paris,  Ont  From  there  1 
«Mt  to  WindBor  ta  am  &  Btatianary 
kf^laa  under  the  mipe^nltaddaaey  at 
if.  pBttterson,  master  mechanic 

"Leaving  theG.  W.  R.  I  went  to 
Brantforci  in  September,  1S56,  and  start- 
ed working  for  the  B,  &  L.  H.  R.  in 
their  ahops.    X  commenced  as  tireman  in 


November,  1856,  before  the  B.  ft  L 
H.  R.  was  finished  to  Stratford,  and  was 
fireman  on  the  first  train  that  ran  to 
Goderich  on  the  completion  of  the  road. : 

"In  1860  I  was  promoted  to  engineef, 
and  in  1861  left  the  B.  &  L.  H.  R.  to  gp 
to  Toronto  as  engineer  on  the  G.  T.  B. 

"In  the  meantime  the  G.  T.  It.  ab- 
Borbed  theB.  Ah.  H.R.,  andlleft 
Toronto  in  1866  and  settled  in  Brantfoid 
as  engineer  on  the  G.  T.  R.  there. 

"I  was  a  member  of  the  first  committee 
of  engineers  that  interviewed  the  officials 
of  the  G.  T.  R.,  and  was  also  on  the 
committee  when  there  was  a  little  un- 
pleasantness between  the  engineers  and 
the  company  during  the  winter  of  1877. 

"When  a  charter  was  granted  to 
Div.  188,  Stratford,  in  1875,  I  was 
elected  Chief  Engineer,  being  previous  to 
that  time  a  member  of  Div.  68,  London, 
Ontario. 

"I  was  delegate  to  the  Detroit  Conven- 
tion in  1866,  to  Boston .  Convwition  1877, 
and  also  to  New  Orleans  and  Rich- 
mond Va.  While  at  Richnumd  I  was 
elected  on  the  committee  to  settle  the 
C,  B.  &  Q.  stnlte  at  Chicago. 

"During  my  long  time  on  a  locomotive 
I  was  fortunate  in  never  being  in  any 
serious  accident  and  am  still  enjoying  tiie 
best  of  health ,  and  I  extend  fraternal 
greetings  to  all  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers. " 

HraiBER  Div.  188. 


Bro.  T.  N.  Maan  Honored 

NOBPOLK.  Neb.,  Jan.  27,  191G>. 

Editor  Journal:  On  the  evening  of 
December  30,  the  members  of  Div.  268, 
tfa^  wives  and  sweethearts  and  the  Di- 
vision offloers  of  the  C  A  N.  W.  Ry.,  en- 
joyed a  ban^t  served  by  the  ladies  and 
given  in  honor  of  the  40th  anniversary  of 
admission  into  the  Brotherhood  of  Theo- 
dore N.  Mann.  The  Grand  Officer  had 
made  him  an  honorary  member  of  the  G. 
I.  D.,  and  presented  him  with  a  badge 
which  he  prizes  very  hi^ily.  All  vied 
with  each  otiier  to  do  honor  to  the  man 
we  respect,  llr.  S.  H.  Braden,  our  gen- 
eral superintendent,  speaking  of  Brother 
Mann's  record,  said:  "It  had  nota  mark 
against  it"   "^hj  o^^itsgl^xfy^^P**** 
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Bm.  Theodora  tt.  Hann,  DIt,  268 


most  any  man  happy.  We  often  marvel 
at  the  high  standards  the  founders  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  LocomotiTe  Engineers 
set,  but  when  we  come  to  know,  it  waa 
men  like  Brotiier  Mann  wholannched  this 
great  Order  years  ago.  We  have  never 
met  a  man  who  measured  up  to  the  motto, 
Sobrie^,  Truth,  Justice  and  Morality, 
more  perfectly  than  he. 

Eev.  J<^  Poucher  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  Hrs,  Mann,  who  was  not  able  to  attend 
the  banquet  on  account  of  sickness.  She 
and  Brother  Mann  were  married  in  1877, 
and  to  them  were  bom  four  sons  and  three 
dan^ters,  and  it  was  the  ambition  of 
these  parents  to  give  their  children  not 
only  a  common  school  education  but  have 
finished  them  up  in  college.  This  is  surely 
an  ideal  family. 

Oar  snp^intendent,  Mr.  C.  H.  Rey- 
ntddfl^  said  he  hoped  Mr.  Mann  would 
6idah  out  his  time  with  the  company  and 
then  live  many  years  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  a  well-spent  life  and  his  pension. 

Brother  Mann  has  given  his  entire  life 
to  the  CAN.  W.  Ry.,  having  started 
woiking  for  them  in  IS66,  when  19  years 
old,  on  the  Sioux  City  &  Pacific,  now  the 
C  A  N.  W.  Waa  given  a  position  as  pas- 
senger engineer  in  1876,  and  has  been  m 


that  service  ever  since.  His  run  is  now 
from  Missouri  Valley,  la.,  to  Hastings, 
Neb.,  living  in  Hastings. 

Pratemally, 
C.  J.  HiBBBN,  S.-T.  Div.  2B8. 


Bro.  J(Aa  McO^,  45  Yeais  •  Menker 

CoamNo.  N.  T..  An.  I&  ISM. 

Editor  Journal:  I  began  my  railroad 
career  on  Uie  Catawissa  Railroad  in 

April,  186S,  as  water  boy  on  a  worktrain, 
and  from  water  boy  to  braking;  from 
braking  to  firing,  and  was  promoted  to 
engineer  in  November,  1870,  on  the  Cata- 
wissa Railroad  A.  J.  Prescott  was 
master  mechanic  at  that  time. 

I  joined  Div.  76,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers^  in  June,  1871,  and  wu 
a  member  in  good  standing  until  ilw 
strike  on  the  Reading  Railroad  in  1877, 
when  we  were  not  able  to  keep  up  the 
Division  and  had  to  give  up  the  charter. 
In  1878 1  was  transferred  to  Div.  SI,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  and  was  a  member  here  until 
Div.  244  was  wganized  at  Cominf^  N. 
Y.,  when  I  went  to  that  Division  as  a 
charter  member  and  am  a  member  In 
good  standing. 

After  82  years  of  service  oa  the  N.  Y. 
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C  and  Fall  Brook  Railroad  as  engi- 
neer, I  had  the  misfortone  of  having 
my  hearing  injured  by  running  a  leaky 
engine,  and  could  not  pass  the  required 
examinations  on  hearing,  and  was  taken 
out  of  service  on  that  account  in  1911  and 
was  put  on  the  retired  list  with  a  small 
pensicoi,  hardly  enough  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  ihe  ^oar;  but  thank  God  that  it 
isn't  any  wwse  with  me.  I  haven't  been 
able  to  do  a  day's  work  in  five  years,  but 
I  have  been  loyal  to  our  noble  Order,  the 

B.  of  L.  E.,  and  have  paid  all  assess- 
ments, inchiding  the  B.  ft  Q.  assess- 
ments. 

During  the  strike  on  the  Readmg  Rail- 
road I  had  a  little  property,  but  had  a 
family  of  seven  toke^so  had  to  mortage 
my  property  to  keep  my  family  and  lost 
aD  I  had;  but  I  am  very  proud  of  46  years 
as  locomotive  engineer.  There  have  been 
a  good  many  changes  in  all  of  those 
years,  but  X  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  in 
all  the  46  years  that  I  ran  an  engine  I 
only  had  four  small  wrecks,  and  they 
were  no  fault  of  mine.  Never  crippled  a 
brakeman  coupling  behind  me,  and  never 
klUed  anyone.  I  wiU  close  with  best 
wishes  for  our  noble  Order,  the  B.  of 
Lu  E.  Fraternally  yours, 

John  McCoy,  Div.  244. 

En.  C.  W.  Frothingham  Retired 

Bababoo,  Wis.,  Jan.  2, 1916. 

I  Editor  Joubnal:  Brother  Frothing- 
liam,  man  commonly  known  as '  *Frotky ,  * ' 
was  retired  on  a  pension  December  31, 
1915,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Co.,  and  as  he  was  the 
oldest  engineer  in  years  of  service  on 
the  Northwestern  Railway  and  has  a  very 
unusual  railroad  record,  it  gives  Div.  176 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  furnish  the 
readers  of  the  Joubnal  the  following 
8h(nt  sketch  of  his  raUroad  career: 

Brother  Frothingham  was  bom  in  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  Dec.  8,  1846,  and  when  he 
was  12  years  old  moved  with  his  parents 
onto  a  farm  in  McHenry  county,  HI.  At 
the  age  of  16  he  began  work  for  the  con- 
tractors and  helped  to  build  the  railroad 
from  Harvard,  BL,  to  Kenosha,  Wia, 
and  on  Sept  26,  1883t  he  started  to 
work  for  the  Chicago  &  Nortii  West- 
ern Railway  Company  as  fireman,  and 


on  Aug.  26,  1866,  was  pmnoted  to  oi- 
gineer,  running  on  the  Hadisoi  IK- 
vision  from  Harvard,  IlL,  to  Hadisoo, 
Wis.  His  first  engine  was  the  "Old 
Ham, "  an  enc^e  brought  North  during 
the  war,  and  was  afterward  used  as  a 
switch  engine  in  Harvard  yards.  In  the 
early  '70s  when  the  North  Western  was 
extmded  firom  Madiscm  to  Efax^,  Brother 
Frothingham  pulled  the  coostruction  train 
and  after  the  road  was  finished  to  Bara- 
boo.  Wis.,  it  was  he  who  pulled  the  first 
passenger  train  which  was  loaded  with 
railroad  ofiicials  and  prominent  people 
from  the  surroimding  country  to  take  part 
in  an  elaborate  picnic  and  celebration. 
The  entry  oi  this  passenger  train  was  an 
important  event  in  liie  history  of  Bara- 
boo.  After  the  road  was  finished  to  £1- 
roy,  he  took  the  St  Paul  Limited,  ran- 
ning  from  Harvard  to  Elroy,  during  which 
time  he  pulled  the  first  vestibuled  train 
built  for  the  North  Western  Company. 

In  1887  Brother  Frothingham  moved  to 
Lancaster,  Wis.,  his  present  home,  and 
took  a  passenger  run  from  Lancaster  to 
Madison  and  return,  daily,  afterwards 
changed  from  Lancaster  to  Galena  and 
return,  where  he  has  just  rounded  out  a 
record  of  over  62  years  on  an  engine  all 
for  the  same  company,  and  on  one  divi- 
sion of  the  road 

Brother  Frothingham  has  always  been 
in  road  service,  and  a  steady,  faithful 
woricer,  and  has  run  an  engine  a  little 
over  2,200,000  miles;  or  to  make  it  easier 
to  comprehend,  a  distance  equal  to  88 
times  around  the  world,  during  which 
time  he  has  been  remarkably  free  from 
accidents.  Brother  Frothingham  joined 
Div.  73  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  September, 
1867,  and  took  out  an  insurance  policy  in 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  hi  1868.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Div.  176  in  1877,  where  be  has 
rounded  out  oVer  48  years,  a  member  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.,  all  of  which  time  he  has 
been  in  continuous  active  service  as  an 
engineer.  The  length  of  time  nmning  an 
engine  for  one  company  on  one  8ubdivisi<m 
of  the  road;  the  great  number  of  miles 
run;  and  the  48  years  an  active  member 
of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  are  three  points  that 
stand  out  as  being  very  rare  and  perhapa 
surpass  any  other  man's^^enirduDTto  the 
present  time.   Digitized  by  V^OOg IC 
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'  Bk«.  ChM.  W.  Frothlnghnm  and  Wif« 


Brother  Frothingfaam  and  wife  are  en- 
joying good  health  and  they  have  a  host 
of  friends  who  wish  for  them  many  more 
years  in  which  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  well- 
BpmtUfe..  Upon  the  completion  of  his 
fiftieth  year  of  service  as  an  engineer, 
these  Inies  came  to  him  from  an  old-time 
firiend,  a  man  who  has  himself  made  a  big 
place  m  the  world: 

"  Ya«,  a  fltoosbt  liidMd,']Km  old  cnjr-bMidl 
Yoa  «U  MfalT  ■ppUaneat  toBStd  ant  in  yoiiK  iitmm 

mat. 

Jut  Toa  and  your  watch!    You've  been  on  time 

for  fifty  yean. 
YMreyea  are  dimmed  and  clnder-Marmd.  watcb- 

intthenula  wUle  we  rode  and  eleiit. 
Tea've  ttnek  to  the  timin. 

Toa'vephnred  thru  the  niEht  with  theWth  of  a 
taint. 

Now.  ataBdaaUe  fork  newer  man,  with  m  reetnd 
to  make 

BnUefterawUleyoa'll  plow  the  way  with  the 
■tare  in  yoar  trail,  and  if  it  be  Hia  plan.  I'll 
ridewidtyoQ, 

Chariao  Ftothin^MDi." 

H.  H.  TiNKHAH,  INv.  17& 


Bra.  J.  J.  Mwpliy,  Div.  489 

CoviNOTON,  Ky.,  Jan.  12, 19I6. 

Editor  Journal:  As  the  writer  often 
reads  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of  en- 
sneers  that  have  stepped  down  off  the  en- 
gine on  account  of  personal  injury  and  not 
•Ue  to  foDow  their  regular  vocati<Hi,  but 
ttnimfa  Ihnr  efforts  and  those  of  their 


friends  have  met  with  success  in  other 
lines  of  work,  I  wish  to  say  that  Div.  489, 
Govingt<ni,  Ky.,  has  one  that  is  worthy  of 
special  mention,  m  the  persmi  of  Bra  J. 
J.  Hurpl^:  In  the  year  1908,  Brother 
Murphy  met  with  an  accident  while  run- 
ning an  engine  on  his  regular  fast  freight 
run  that  caused  him  to  never  be  able  to 
run  an  engine  again.  Outside  of  owning 
his  own  home  he  did  not  have  any  too 
much  of  this  world's  goods,  but  he  kept  a 
stiff  upper  lip  and  managed  to  provide  for 
his  wife  and  children.  Itoo^ttobea^ 
here  that  his  dntiftd  wife  did  her  part 
also  in  this  time  of  trouble.  Brother 
Murphy  was  induced  to  run  for  City  Jailer 
in  the  year  1911,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
he  was  elected  to  a  four-year  term,  and, 
from  all  paper  accounts,  the  citizens  of 
Covington  are  not  sorry  that  they  elected 
him,  because  he  has  made  a  grand  record 
and  has  a  letter  from  tiie  General  Ftisoi 
Inspector  stating  he  keeps  tlie  deaa- 
est  jail  of  all  that  have  come  under 
his  supervision.  December  31,  1915,  his 
four-year  term  expired;  then  from  that 
time  on  it  is  an  appointed  office  under  the 
city  commission  form  of  government, 
and  he  was  unanimously  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed himself  for  another  term,  so  w  Jan- 
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uary  8  was  the  day  all  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officers  took  their  oath.  The 
writer  was  a  guest  of  Brother  Murphy 
and  we  called  on  the  mayor  and  four  com- 
missioners, and  as  we  entered  their  pri- 
vate offices  we  were  received  with  a  glad 
hand  and,  of  course  congratulations  were 
in  order.  Each  office  looked  more  like  a 
flower  gardok  Uma  It  did  like  a  office. 
After  that  I  was  invited  to  dinner  with 
Brother  Murphy  and  it  consisted  of  every- 
thing a  good  market  could  afford.  The 
five  hours  that  I  was  in  his  company  were 
wellspen^  not  that  I  was  any  special 
favorite  of  Brother  Murphy's.  I  wish  to. 
say  that  any  B.  of  L.  E.  member  would 
have  been  just  as  royally  oitertained.  If 
any  engineer  who  reads  this  is  mi  a  trii^ 
be  sure  and  stop  off  at  Covington  long 
enough  to  call  upon  Brother  Murphy  at 
the  city  jail  and  he  will  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  showing  you  one  of  the  finest  and 
cleanest  city  jails  in  existence.  You  see, 
Brotlier%  itisgoodtogetacqu^tedwith 
inch  a  place,  so  if  we  should  ever  have  to 
go  there  !t  woa't  aeem  so  strain  My 
wife  and  I  were  one  day  being  escorted 
through  the  jail  and  I  was  put  in  a  cell, 
and  my  wife,  a  member  of  Div.  180,  G.  I. 
A.,  was  put  in  the  dungeon  for  a  while. 
.  If  Brother  Salmons  will  favor  Div.  489 
by  allowing  this  compliment  to  Brother 
Murjdiy  to  be  sent  broadcast,  w^  the  mem- 
bers of  Div.  489,  126  stnn^  will  consider 
it  a  favor.         Yours  fraternally, 

W.  W.  Brewer,  Div.  489: 

Bro.  Joha  D.  Cook,  Div.  447 

Bbllevub.  0.,  Dec  81,  IMS. 

.  EiHTOR  Journal:  Bro.  John  D.  Cook 
has  not  pulled  a  throttle  fear  the  past  26 
years,  yet  he  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  most  respected  B.  L.  E. 
men  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

He  was  promoted  on  the  Httsburgh  Di- 
vision of  the  Pan  Handle  and  initiated  into 
Iron  City  Division,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in 
1888;  came  to  the  Nickel  Plate  in  1884, 
and  together  with  Bro.  Chas.  Dean,  ob- 
tained a  charter  for  Div.  278,  at  Gcnme- 
aut,  0.,  the  year  following. 

He  retired  from  ndfaroad  service  of  his 
own  accord  in  1888,  with  a  record  for 
faitiiful  and  efficient  service  as  an  en^- 
neer,  that  he  is  even  yet,  justly  proud  of, 


andMigaged  in  mercantile  boaiBflisat 

'  Bellevue,  O. ,  where  he  later  branched 
out  in  manufacturing  and  banking.  While 
his  great  success  in  these  lines  attest  to 
Brother  Cook's  business  capacity  in  a 
measure,  wliich  commands  the  admira- 
tion of  everyone  within  his  wide  drde  of 
friends,  we  of  Div.  447  have  additional 
cause  for  adnuring  him,  far  during  all 
tiw  years  of  his  business  success  his  in- 
terest in  the  B.  of  L.  E.  never  flagged 
Though  having  retired  from  the  road  be 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  organization 
of  Div.  447,  at  Bellevue.  0.,  in  1890. 
where  he  has  ever  been  its  most  active 
momber.  He  served  lOyearsaa  F.  A.  E., 
12  years  as  Secretary  of  Insurance  and 
in  short  has  always  been  a  leading  siririt 
in  .the  Division.  While  his  bushiess 
brought  him  in  contact  with  men  pnKni- 
nent  in  commercial  life,  he  always  re- 
tained a  keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
railroad  and  its  engineers,  and  bis  wise 
counsel  was  often  sot^ht  in  adjusting 
matters  at  issue  between  them.  But  ft 
is  not  for  bis  rare  business  abili^  and 
faithful,  untiring  efforta  m  behalf  at 
Div.  447  that  Bro.  John  D.  Cook  will  be 
most  fondly  remembered  by  the  railroad 
men  in  tliis  section,  for  while  he  played 
those  parts  well  lie  was  stnmgest  in  the 
role  of  the  "Good  Samaritan."  His  time, 
counsel  and  his  purse  were  often  freely 
given  toaworthy  Brotiia:,  and  to  a^tno 
hairs  on  the  matter  of  worthiness  either, 
for  his  sympathies  and  generosity  are  as 
boundless  as  his  acquaintanceshfp  anaoog 
railroad  men. 

Brother  Cook  has  disposed  of  Iiis  inter- 
ests here,  he  having  during  the  past  four 
years  become  interested  in  Florida,  where 
he  is  identified  in  a  large  way  with  the 
development  of  that  land  of  sunshine  and 
flowers.  He  has  recently  received  tlie 
appointment  as  sales  manager  of  a  large 
real  estate  concern  at  Loughman.  Fla., 
with  offices  at  Detroit.  Pittsburg  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland  and  Bellevue,  O. 

We,  of  Div.  447,  together  with  Broth- 
erhood men  in  every  branch  of  the  railroad 
service  here,  will  miss  Brother  Cook  from 
this  community.  The  oigineers  will 
especially  feel  the  lose^  but  we  s^adly 

tender  him.  in  part  gay^a^t^^kiK* 
interest  and  gene 
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Bro.  J.  D.  Cook.  Div.  44T 


Id  promoting  the  welfare  of  our  Division 
and  its  members,  the  kindest  wishes  and 
most  eanwst  hopes  tor  success  in  his  new 
field  of  oideavor.  Fraternally, 
T.  P.  Whblan,  Div.  447. 

Bro.     J.  McQnth,  Div.  18 

Editor  Journal:  Brother  HcGrath, 
on  the  N.  Y.  C.  Ry.  63  years,  having  at- 
tained the  age  of  70  years.  Is  pensioned 
by  that  company,  of  ^idiich  the  Batavia 
OaSy  News  says: 

"When  Michael  Joseph  McGrath,  of 
No.  65  Soath  Main  street,  closes  the 
ByroD  pusher  throttle  in  the  New  York 
Central  roundhouse  and  finishes  his  day's 
wok  it  will  be  the  omipletion  of  a  re- 
markable  raflroad  career  and  mean  his 
MtiraDenton  a  pennon.  He  became  70 
yearsof  age,  the  age  at  which  railroad 
aajdoyeea  are  pensioned. 

"Mr.  McGrath  was  bom  in  Limerick, 
Ireland,  and  came  to  Batavia  in  1862, 
when  17  years  of  age,  and  settled  in  Ba- 
tavia. He  commenced  working  for  the 
New  Toric  Central  on  his  birthday  anni- 
versary that  year  wader  the  late  James 
IbCnlley,  track  foreman.  This  was  his 
flnt  real  work  at  making  a  livelihood,  and 
aB  during  the  68  years  from  that  time 


tmtil  now  he  never  had  any  ouer  em- 
ployer excepting  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad. 

"Being  provided  with  a  good  education 
in  Ireland,  Mr.  McGrath  did  not  have  to 
remain  long  at  track  work.  Within  a 
year's  time  he  was  promoted  to  a  positi<Hi 
In  the  Batavia  frei^t  house.  After  that 
he  became  ba^^^ageman  at  the  Batavia 
depot  He  was  wmrking  in  that  capacity 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  passed  tlu*ough 
Batavia  on  his  way  to  Washington,  D.C., 
for  his  second  term  as  President^  and 
when  the  body  of  the  martyred  President 
was  taken  back  to  his  home  from  Wash- 
ington. He  was  also  baggageman  when 
the  body  of  Dean  Riclmiond,  president  of 
the  New  York  Central,  was  brons^t  to 
Batavia.  The  baggageman  in  those  days 
also  handled  the  express  and  the  mail,  de- 
livering the  mail  to  the  postoffiee  in  a 
wheelbarrow. 

From  baggageman,  Mr.  McGrath  took 
a  job  on  the  work  train.  He  began  firing 
a  locomotive  in  1870.  Wood-biu*ning  en- 
gines were  still  in  use  at  that  time.  He 
fired  engines  and  ran  engines  extra  until 
1880,  when  he  was  assigned  to  a  regular 
run,  operating  a  pusher  engine  on  the  By- 
ron hilL    Since  that  time  he  has  been  at 
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the  same  occupation,  working  from  6:90 
a.  m.  to  6:80  p.  m.,  daily,  including  Sun- 
days, He  never  lost  any  time  on  account 
of  sickness,  and  he  never  had  an  accident 
worth  mentioning.  During  his  wholQ 
working  career  for  the  Central,  it  is  fig- 
ured that  his  vacations  and  sin^e  days 
off,  to  attend  funerals,  eta,  would  not 
make  six  full  weeks. 

He  is  in  perfect  health,  and  as  to  his 
sight  and  bearing,  he  is  still  able  to  pass 
the  locomotive  engineer's  careful  exami- 
nation just  as  well  as  men  years  younger 
than  he.  He  has  always  been  a  8ta\mch 
Democrat.  Being  a  studious  reader,  be 
is  well  posted  on  the  events  of  the  day. 

Mr.  McGratb  is  a  member  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  En^eers,  St 
Mary's  church  and  the  Batavia  Lodge  of 
Moose.  The  pension  he  will  receive  from 
the  railroad  is  a  substantial  sum,  based  on 
the  amount  of  his  wages,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  will  also  be  entitied  to  pension 
money  from  the  Engineers'  order.  The 
railroad  pension  alone  will  permit  him  to 
live  comfortably. " 

Bro.  Roscoe  fl.  HDbom  Honored 

PoBTUun^  lb.,  Jan.  S7,  IMfi. 

Editor  Journal:  Portianc^  Me.,  Div. 
40  has  one  member  of  whom  it  is  proud 
and  whose  history  and  life  work  for  our 
Order  deserve  more  than  passing  notice. 

On  February  22,  1916,  Bro.  Roscoe  G. 
Hilbom  will  have  been  a  member  of 
Dlv.  40,  60  vears. 

He  joined  the  Division  when  it  and  our 
Order  were  both  in  tbeir  infancy,  at  a 


Bro.  Rowoe  G.  HUborn,  Nr.  40 


time  when  it  took  strong,  deep-thinkins 
men  to  take  a  step  that  was  more  radioiu 
and  uncertain  in  its  consequences  than  at 

E resent    From  the  flrsi  Brother  Hil- 
om  took  a  deep  interest  and  an  active 
part  in  the  afifairs  of  our  Order. 

He  has  filled  all  of  the  imp(»iant  offi- 
ces—Chief for  a  number  of  years.  Treas- 
urer of  the  Division  and  of  the  Insur- 
ance for  a  long  term  of  office,  and  a  very 
efficient  "watchdog"  of  the  treasury. 

He  was  represoitative  to  the  G.  L  D., 
member  of  the  General  Board  of  Adjust- 
ment for  many  years,  and  filled  each  and 
every  office  with  efficiency  and  fidelity. 

Loyal  to  his  fellow  members,  and  faith- 
ful in  the  service  of  the  compamy,  he  has 
always  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  both. 

Brother  Hilbom  has  seen  Div.  40  grow 
from  a  small,  struggling  Division  to  ita 
present  strength  and  powerful  podtion, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  its  upbuilding. 

He  has  seen  the  motive  power  grow 
from  the  littie  12-inch  cylinder,  inside  con- 
nected, drop  hook,  wood-burning  eng:ine, 
to  the  present  Pacific  Mikados  and  com- 
pounds, and  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
all  the  changes  and  conditions  that  have 
occurred 

As  an  engineer,  he  was  always  one  of 
the  best  in  service,  ability  and  deport- 
ment—one of  those  whmn  the  officials 
ojuld  always  depend  upon  in  case  of 
emergency. 

Our  members  speak  of  him  as  "Father 
HilbMrn, "  and  his  advice  and  counsel  are 
accepted  with  great  respect 

Brother  Hilbom  since  his  retirement  is 
spending  his  days  with  his  very  devoted 
»mily,  three  married  sons,  worthy  sons 
of  a  worthy  sire,  business  and  profes- 
sional men,  and  an  estimable  unmarried 
daughter,  with  whom  he  makes  his  home, 
his  loving  wife  and  loyal  companion 
having  passed  away  a  few  years  ^o. 

Respected  by  his  brother  en^neers  and 
employers,  an  esteemed  citizen,  be  is  en- 
jo^g  that  well-earned  rest  tnat  comes 
witii  peculiar  fitness  to  a  manly  man  who 
has  done  so  much  to  make  the  world- bet- 
ter. May  he  be  spared  for  many  years  to 
his  family,  his  friends  and  Div.  40,  is  the 
wish  of  Geo.  G.  Cobb,  Div.  40. 

Bro.  J.  H.  Oarvey  Honored 

Editor  Journal:  On  last  Simday  night, 
February  6,  after  the  business  session  <^ 
the  B.  of  L.  E.,  at  their  clubrooms,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Garvey,  one  of  the  oldest  members 
and  Secretary,  was  surprised  by  the  mraa- 
bers  who  are  engineers  of  the  V.  &  M.  V. 
R.  R.,  on  the  New  Orleans  and  Vickaburef 
division,  when  Mr.  McLau^in,'  in  a 
praising  manner,  presented  nim  with  a 
handsome  watch  Mlbu^mM^b^uMBbCa 
Mmn^chau:.  Mr.  U^UYey  having  rwched 
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tie  age  limit  last  September  was  retired 
and  now.  while  at  leisure,  he  can  rest  in  the 
Morns  chair  and  watch  the  time  fly  by. 
He  will  always  think  of  the  loyal  Brothers 
who  held  him  in  such  hig^  esteem. 

Following  the  presentation,  addresses 
were  made  oy  A.  Blankenship,  H.  Rosson, 
A.  W.  Durkee,  J.  B.  Anderson,  J.  R. 
Smith  and  others,  who  told  how  worthy 
Hr.  Garvey  was  of  this  tribute. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  his  past 
life  as  told  hy  mmself : 

*1  was  bfnn  in  Yorkshire,  England,  on 
September  9,  1846,  and  with  my  parents 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  m  1862, 
and  landed  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
lived  there  for  some  time.  We  moved 
around  to  other  places  until  1867,  when  my 
father  went  to  railroad  building  as  a  oon- 
tractor  in  the  grading  of  same. 

"bi  ISet  I  had  a  contract  tm  a  road  in 
Nortti  Carolina,  called  at  that  time  The 
Charlotte.  Rutherford  &  Wilmington  R.  R. , 
at  a  place  called  Wadesboro.  The 
war  between  the  States  broke  out  and 
stc^tped  railroad  building,  and  all  my  fath- 
er's men  volunteered  in  the  Confederate 
Army. 

'1  was  offered  a  position  riding  the  mail 
from  AnaonviUe,  N.  to  Qwraw,  &  a, 
a  dtotanee  of  35  miles,  nUch  I  acc^ted, 
and  made  tiie  trip  one  way  every  day.  I 
WfHTked  at  that  until  the  summer  of  1863, 
nhea  I  volunteered  in  the  Confederate 
Anoy  in  the  field  artillery  and  was  in  Gen. 
R  E.  Lee's  army.  I  remained  in  it  imtil 
Gen.  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  V& 
I  was  in  a  good  many  battles  while  serv- 
ing and  was  witiiin  a  few  feet  of  General 
Grant  and  General  Lee  when  they  sat 
tmder  an  api^e-tree  anansing  the  terms 
of  Borrender,  and  I  brooe^t  a  piece  of  the 
tree  home  with  me. 

"After  I  received  my  parole  I  started 
home  to  Mississippi  where  my  parents  had 
moved  while  I  was  in  the  army.  I  had  a 
TOT  tuurd  time  getting  home,  as  all  the 
rafnoads  had  been  tavn  up  by  the  armies, 
andvetyfewboatsnmningfSoIhadtowalk 
a  great  d«d  of  the  wi^— sane  700  milea. 

^1  was  at  Fortress  Monroe  the  night 
tbat  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated, 
with  some  two  or  three  hundred  other 
Confederates.  I  was  put  in  prison  and 
kept  there  for  about  two  weeks  and  I  did 
Dot  reach  home  until  the  latter  part  of 
Aogust  in  1865.  After  getting  home  I 
was  employed  by  the  Southern  R  R., 
which  is  the  A.  &  V.  R.  R.,  to  take  a  lot 
of  laborers  to  Bolton  Station.  After  ar- 
riving there  I  was  put  in  charge  of  a  gang 
of  them  and  sent  out  to  rebuud  culverts 
and  small  trestleworks,  which  had  been 
borned  down  by  the  armies.  I  remained 
but  a  short  time  at  that,  as  I  was  laid  up 
«itfa  the  swamp  fever  and  was  not  able  to 
work  tor  months  and  remained  at  home. 

"After  gainfaig  strength  I  returned  add 
VMittoworkat  track  and  bridge  work 


for  the  same  road,  but  the  name  had  been 
changed  to  the  Vicksburg  &  Meridian  R. 
R,  I  worked  at  that  for  alxnit  two  yeara, 
after  which  I  w^t  to  work  in  the  shops 
at  Vicksburg  Hiss.,  belonging  to  the 
same  road. 

"After  working  in  the  shops  for  some 
time  I  was  offered  a  position  as  clerk  in 
a  grocery  house,  which  I  accepted,  and 
worked  at  that  business  for  seven  years. 
Business  becoming  very  dull  on  account  of 
short  crops  and  shortly  of  muiey,  mer- 
chants fuled  and  derks'  wages  were  so 
reduced  that  X  could  not  make  a  living, 
having  married,  and  had  a  wife  and  ehud 
to  support  I  returned  to  nulroading 
M^ain  as  a  brakeman  on  the  Vicksburg  & 
Meridian  R.  R.  I  followed  this  for  about 
two  years  and  then  went  to  firing.  I  fired 
for  two  years  and  was  {numotj^  to  engi- 
neer. I  ran  <»  thatroad  until  Aognst  1884, 
when  I  resi^aed  to  go  to  wwk  for  nie  Y. 
&  M.  V.  R.  R.,  which  was  in  course  of 
construction.  I  ran  an  engine  in  construc- 
tion work  for  about  a  year  when  I  was 

E laced  in  freight  service  between  Vicks- 
urg  and  Memphis,  Tenn.  I  remained  in 
freight  service  three  years  and  was  placed 
in  passenger  service  between  the  same 
towns.  Iran  passenger  tax  three  yeara, 
when  I  was  taken  on  on  account  of  de- 
fective vision  and  was  made  ni^t  fore- 
man of  the  Vicksburg  shops.  I  nlled  that 
position  for  nearly  two  years,  when  I  was 
made  general  foreman  at  Wilson,  La. 

"I  held  that  [wsition  for  ten  years,  and 
becoming  dissatisfied  I  asked  for  a  change.' 
I  was  0ven  a  switch  engine,  which  I  ran 
for  about  mx  months,  wniBn  I  was  given 
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the  position  of  engine  inspector  in  the 
Vicksburg  shops. 

"I  heldthat  position  for  twelve  years, 
until  the  Ist  of  last  October,  when  1  was 
retired  on  the  age  limit;  faavtnar  become  70 
years  old  on  the  9th  of  September,  which 
IS  the  age  limit  on  the  Y.  &  M.  V.  System. 
I  have  worked  for  the  Y.  ft  M.  V.  R.  R. 
for  31  years  and  have  been  in  railroad  serv- 
ice altogether  about  45  vears. 

"I  am  a  charter  memoer  of  Div.  281,  B. 
of  L.  E.,  which  was  organized  May  10, 
1885.  Before  we  organized  Div.  281  we 
received  ¥3.76  per  day  in  all  classes  of 
service,  uid  24  hours  constituted  a  day's 
work,  no  such  thing  as  overtime,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  hours  you  worked.  After 
we  oi^anized  Div.  281  we  appointed  a 
committee  and  they  asked  for  a  contract 
from  the  company,  which  was  granted, 
and  we  g0t  a  very  good  one,  or  was  con- 
sidered so  in  those  days.  Instead  of 
going  to  the  pay  car  and  drawing  $116 
for  a  month's  pay*  we  got  from  $135  to 
$175,  and  also  had  very  good  working  con- 
ditions. I  am  still  a  member  of  the  good 
old  Order,  and  have  been  Secretary- 
Treasurer  the  last  sever  years.  I  am  also 
a  member  of  the  Pension  Association  and 
have  been  getting  my  benefits  from  it 
ever  since  I  nave  Been  retired.  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  best  moves  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
has  ever  made  and  is  a  good  thing  for 
young  and  old,  as  it  is  providing  for  dls- 
abili^  of  young  and  old  so  that  tbey  will 
be  independent  of  every  one. 

"In  aU  my  long  service  I  was  generally 
treated  kindly  by  the  railroad  omoials  and 
with  kindness  and  respect  by  my  fellow 
employees,  which  I  appreciate.  I  also 
have  kind  Providence  to  thank  which 
has  taken  care  of  me  through  all  the  dan- 

gers  I  have  passed,  as  1  was  on  the 
attleflelds  of  Virginia  where  shot  and 
shells  were  flying  thick  and  my  comrades 
faUing  around  me  when  a  boy  of  17  years 
old,  and  while  in  railroad  service  I  had 
turned  over  engines,  coIlisi<»is  and  numer- 
ous other  accidents,  and  never  had  a  bone 
broken.  Mehbeb  Div.  281. " 


AaawU  Rieportot  Health  Insurance,  Div.  53, 
B.  of  t.     Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

OF  327  MEMBERS,  228  BEUtNQ  TO  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
JANUARY  1,  1916. 

Cuhraihand  January  1. 1915  f  632  01 

Total  amoaiit  racetvfld  from  duos.   7,182  26 

Intaraaton  accouDt.   8  86 


Total  17,678  12 

Paid  out  in  sick  benafita    S6.S96  00 

C  Uetz.  Mlary   200  00 

Statiancty     10  60 

16.606  60 


;  t  i« 

1   8» 

1   4a 

I-"-   7» 

2.  each   tn 

8.«ach   uu 

2,«ach  ,   u» 

1  ,   UM 

1   17  m 

1   •  ■•   21 61 

Leach   aW 

1   SM 

1   29  O 

1   Sin 

1   31  OB 

1   37  n 

2.  each   «« 

1  ^   «BI 

2,  ew!h   ua 

1   «t» 

I-   «6» 

I   80  00 

1   86  01 

1   87  0 

1   118  0« 

1  mm 

1   1«00 

1  mm 

1  201  01 

8.  each  mm 

1  sun 

1  soon 

Total  benefit,  paid  

Number  of  members  January  1.  lUG.  22) 

New  members  durins  ins   S 

Membert  dropped   ( 

Deceased   1 

Membership  January  I,  1916.  ,Q8 

George  Scott  who  died  during  the  past  year.  t»- 

eahrad  aa  banefita  tK.680.00. 
A aawnnnt  for  IflU  iar  doea.  tSl.GO. 

Reap«ctfaUy  nifaaiitted. 
Jomf  H.  Wabbbn, 
John  C  Lea.  Auditinr  Committaft. 

C.  Ubtz,  'rrmtirr  TriMiiinw 


Railroad  Men's  Home 


HiGHuun)  Pake,  Ilu,  Feb.  i,  mc. 
Editor  Journal:  The  following  dona- 
tK^ns  were  received  at  the  Home  during 
the  month  of  January,  1916: 


Div. 


B.  OP  L.  B.  DtTmom. 


.112  00 


Div. 
820... 


O.  I.  A.  DIVISIONS. 


SUUMART. 

Grand  Lodge  B.  of  R.  T  $ 

Grand  Lodge  B.  of  L.  F.  A  E.  

Grand  Division.  B.  of  L.  E  

Grand  DiviaiMi.  O,  R.  C  

B.  of  R.  T.  Lodges  

O.  R.  C.  Divisions.  

B.  of  L.  E,  Divisions  

L.  A.  toO.  R.  C.  Divisions,  

G.  L  A.  to  B.  of  L.  E.  Divisions  

Dividend  or  Carhartt  stock  

Sale  of  junk  

Sale  of  raga  

From  the  contribution  box  in  trainmen'a 

room  of  Lodge  428^  B.  of  R.  T  

Hamilton  Carhartt.  Detroit,  Mich  

George  E.  Howard.  Div.  188,  B.ofL.E.... 

James  Costello.  Div.  270.  O.  R.  C  

Alfred  Lunt.  Div.  877,  a  of  R.  T  

C  S,  McKay.  Div.  llSi  a  of  L.  B.  

Prom  a  member  of  DIt.  249,  B.  of  L.B..... 


16  00 

2587  » 
ISSK  16 
28  40 
880  00 
»  00 
12  00 
12  00 
U  00 
6  60 
14  00 
2  60 
6  26 

8  SB 
»M 
4  00 
1  00 

1 » 
1 « 

I  M 


Balance  on  hand  January  1. 1916.  S1.067  62 

Sixbr;«igfat  members  rectived  benefits  dltfinciliP 
year  1916. 


MISCELLAKBOua.  S4471  4S 

Five  towels.  2  pairs  of  socks,  tobacco  and  ufpea 
from  Lodge  49T,  L.  A.  to  B.  of  R.  T. 
Quilt  tram  Lodge  33,  L.  S.  to  B.  of  L  F.  A  E. 

Respectfully  submit 
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Women's  Department 


Coaun unicatian B  for  publication  must  be  written 
on  m»  aida  of  the  paper,  and  reach  tb«  Editreaa  not 
btar  than  tbe  8th  of  the  month.  Noms  de  plume 
are  permJarible;  bat  to  recelva  conajderation  must 
be  lisned  with  full  name  and  addreaa  of  the  author. 
The  Editress  reaervea  the  right  to  revise,  reject  or 
uae  matter  sent  in,  vovemed  entirely  on  its  merits. 

Addreaa  all  matters  for  pub&cation  to  the  Edi- 
tress, Hks.  M.  E.  Cassell.  14M  Alameda  avenue, 
Clevelaad.  Ohio. 

Hatter  for  the  Grand  President,  address  to  Hits. 
W.  A.  MdsdOCK.  8B81  Fulton  atraet,  Cbicago.  III. 

Rir  tha  Grand  Secretary.  Uw.  Effib  E.  Hbr- 
uix.  S3S1  Fulton  atraet.  Chieaco.  ni. 

For  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Insurance. 
Hks.  JcmnE  E.  BoohbB.  1627  Sherwin  avenue, 
North  Side,  Chicago.  lU. 


WMer 


Over  the  meadow  tbe  cold  winds  are  blowing. 

Over  the  river  the  ice-sheet  has  spread 
And  only  the  rapids  are  loud  in  their  flowing 

Whlk  all  tbe  say  music  of  summer  has  fled. 

Ow  the  grave  of  tiia  children  Is  bendinff 
The  gray  forest  tree  atandhig  checrle—  and  lone. 

And  aOently  down  from  the  beavena  ia  wending 
Tbe  snowflake.  sad  ghost  of  the  daisy  that's  gone. 

Sad  by  tbe  river  the  willow  is  sighing. 

White  aa  the  szicnr  la  tha  areamore  trae. 
Over  tbe  landscape  tbe  old  year  Ilea  dying— 

1  hear  in  the  distance  the  moan  of  the  aaa. 

And  ia  this  the  end.  then,  of  loving  and  living? 

And  is  this  the  end  of  earth's  beauty?  Ah,  no; 
Beauty  is  deatblesa  and  heaven  forgiving— 

Sumner  Is  aleaping  down  under  the  snow. 

'   Summer  and  happiness  sleep  there  together^ 
Winter  and  sorrow  are  brief  in  their  reign— 
Soon  win  tbe  rosea  bloom  out  of  the  heather 
And  earth  will  rejoice  in  its  beauty  again. 

— Boeion  Tratutcript. 


Blusterini:  March 


Perhaps  of  all  the  months  of  the  year, 
March  is  the  most  disagreeable,  owing  to 
the  [aevailiiig  winds  in  this  climate. 

After  a  few  mwiths  of  winter,  with  its 
ice  and  snow,  we  look  with  anxious  eyes 
toward  the  coming  of  spring,  and  there- 
fore the  month  of  March  seems  the  hard- 
est to  weather  through.  For  every  day 
of  sunshine  there  are  three  of  storm,  and 
our  hearts  Iraig  for  April,  with  its  smiles 
and  tears  and  the  budding  of  the  sweet 
spring  flowers.  And  yet  March  is  not 
without  its  pleasures!  Looking  from  my 
window  I  see  the  earth  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  ice  and  snow,  and  while  it  is  very 
cold,  everything  looks  pure,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  are  enjoying  the  coasting  af- 
forded by  the  slippery  street 

Happy  days  of  youth!  All  seasons  have 
pleasures  for  the  young,  and  we  would 
not  take  them  from  them.  Children  should 
be  happy  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  for 
each  fme  brings  its  joys.  Blessed  is  the 
home  where  the  children  are  allowed  to 
be  happy. 

I  say  '  'allowed ' '  because  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  making  them  unhappy  in  the 
home,  where  they  should  find  their  great- 
est pleasure. 

Constant  nagging  and  fault-finding  has 
embittered  many  a  boy's  life  and  driven 
many  a  ^1  from  home.  Why  do  At  many 
of  us  fwget  that  we  were  young?  How 
differently  things  looked  to  us  then!  Why, 
we  even  enjoyed  the  ice  and  snow  just  as 
these  children  do  now,  and  here  we  are 
wishing  for  the  springtime  and  flowers. 
Hapi^  is  the  man  or  woman  in  middle 
life,  passing  on  to  old  age,  who  can  look 
back  through  the  vista  of  years  and  think 
lovingly  of  the  parents  who  gave  to  him 
a  happy  childhood.  A  child  never  forgets 
nagging  and  petty  fault-finding,  but  will 
grow  into  a  beautiful  life  in  a  home  where 
love  and  kindness  prevails  and  where  its 
feelings  are  at  least  respected. 

So  let  us  welcome  this  month  of  March, 
even  though  our  youth  is  past;  let  us  find 
some  pleasure  in  watching  tite  children 
from  the  window,  as  they  coast,  slide  and 
throw  snowballs,  keeping  the  fire  bright 
to  warm  them  when  they  come  in,  and 
they  in  turn,  when  mic^le  .agg^^o^^f^ 
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them,  will  look  from  their  windows  on 
just  such  a  scene,  and  meUiinks  I  can 
bear  them  say,  "Gee,  that's  the  way  I 
used  to  have  fun  when  I  was  a  kid." 
And  80  the  influence  of  a  hxppy  childhood 
will  extaid  on  throug^umt  the  ages;  we 
will  look  fwward  to  the  spring,  knowing 
that  beneath  the  ice  and  snow,  somewhere 
the  flowers  are  sleeping.         M.  E.  C. 

Words  of  Appreclatkm 

How  eagerly  I  opened  the  February 
number  of  the  Journal  to  see  if  some 
Sister  wi^  more  lime  and  talent  tlum  I 
had  written  in  appreciation  of  the  Janu- 
ary Journal.  Were  ever  so  many  beauti- 
ful and  helpful  thoughts  expressed?  My 
Sisters,  every  article  was  a  jewel 

To  stu^  and  practice  them  would  surely 
bring  us  closo'  together.  Those  articles 
prove  to  us  the  caliber  of  our  Grand  Offi- 
cers. To  me  tbey  are  not  mily  Grand 
Officers,  but  grand  women. 

The  memory  of  tho  convention  at  Cleve- 
Ifuid  will  always  remind  me  of  a  bright 
spot  in  my  life,  and  I  am  thankful  to  the 
members  of  my  Division  who  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  meet  our  Grand  Officers. 

Such  wommi  as  Murdock.  Cassell,  Bal- 
ky, Merrill,  Wilsm  and  Bocnner  are  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and  our  beloved  Chaplain, 
Sister  Turner,  whose  letter  was  a  prayer. 
These  words  from  her  pen,  "Let  those 
help  no^  who  never  helped  before,  and 
those  who  always  helped,  help  now  the 
more,"  should  be  pondered  over  and  prac- 
ticed. I  have  enjoyed  reading  about  the 
schools  of  instruction,  especially  the  one 
at  Buffalo,  as  I  have  met  the  President, 
Sister  Watkins,  and  am  sure  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  kids  were  glad  they  were  not 
crying  ones.        Member  of  Div.  190l 


Can  of  the  Baby 

ASTER  THE  SECOND  YEAR 

(Praiwnd  br  ^  Chlldr«n'«  Boroui,  U.  S.  Dapart> 
tiMUt  of  Labor) 

When  tin  baby  reaches  the  third  year 
he  should  be  fed  four  times  aday  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  having  the  heaviest  meal  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  teach 
him  to  chew  his  food  carefully,  and  thus 
to  take  identy  of  time  at  his  meals.  But 


since  liis  tiny  teeth  can  only  partly 
masticate  his  food,  this  should  be  prop- 
erly prepared  for  him.  Meat  should  be 
cut  into  small  pieces,  v^tables  «ther 
mashed  or  put  through  the  colander,  and 
aU  cores,  skins  and  seeds  should  be  re- 
moved from  fruits. 

He  should  not  be  allowed  to  drink  while 
eating  solid  food,  lest  he  fall  into  the 
habit  of  washing  down  his  food  before  it 
is  tiioroughly  chewed,  as  do  so  many  of 
his  elders. 

The  following  foods  are  recommended 
for  children  from  two  to  three  years;  and 
a  daily  iffogram  is  suggested  for  the  con- 
veniCTce  of  the  mothers: 

7:80  a.  m.:  Cereal:  WeU-cooked  oat, 
wheat  or  com  preparation,  with  thin 
cream  or  milk  and  very  littie  sugar. 
Cereals  should  be  cooked  three  hours  in  a 
double  boiler,  and  flavored  with  a  little 
salt  when  bdng  cooked.  Glass  of  -vhnie 
milk,  warmed  in  the  cool  montiis  of  the 
year.  Egg,  soft  boiled,  poached  or 
coddled.   Toast,  or  dry  bread  and  butter. 

10  a.  m. :  Fruit:  Use  one  orange  and 
strain  the  juice,  or  a  baked  apple,  and 
two  graham  crackers;  or  warm  milk,  one 
^ass,  with  dry-bread  or  toast. 

2  p.  m. :  Vegetable  soi^:  One  teacapfnl, 
or  meat  broths  with  rice  or  arrowroot 
Meat:  Beef,  muttui,  or  diicken,  broiled, 
roasted,  or  boiled,  or  fish,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  flavored  with  a  Uttie  salt.  Use 
no  pepper,  sauces  or  condiments.  Potato: 
Baked,  mashed,  with  a  little  salt,  butter 
and  milk;  or  salt  and  cream;  or  boiled 
rice  or  ^Mi^ietti,  both  thoroughly  cooked; 
with  butter  or  cream.  Greoi  vegetables : 
Either  carrots,  asparagus,  string  beans, 
peas,  spinach,  young  beets,  or  squash, 
each  cooked  until  very  soft,  with  a  little 
salt  in  the  water;  strained  through  a  col- 
ander or  mashed.  Dessert:  Apple  tapioca 
pudding,  or  baked  apple,  or  apple  sauce 
or  stewed  .  prunes,  or  plain  custard,  or 
junket.  Drink:  Water.  No  milk  at  this 
meaL   Stale  bread,  with  butter. 

6  p.  m.:  Bread  and  milk;  cx  cereal; 
farina,  arrowroot,  or  wheat,  ox  milk;  or 
milk  toast;  or  dry  toast,  or  bread  with 
glass  of  milk. 

Raw  fruit  juice  and  milk  should  not  be 
given  at  the  same  meal. 

Do  not  give  a  child  of  thjs  age  any  d 
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fliefidlowii^  foods:  Foric  in  any  fartOt  or 
salted  meats  or  salted  fish,  cabb^^ 
onims,  celery,  radishes,  lettuce,  cucum- 
bers, or  raw  tomatoes,  hot  breads,  or  grid- 
dle cakes,  sweet  cakes,  pastry,  syrups,  or 
jenie3,  nuts,  or  candies,  bananas,  nor  any 
green  or  over-ripe  fruit,  tea,  coffee,  wine, 
beer,  dder  or  soda  water.  Mothers  are 
apt  to  err  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  sweets 
fai  feeding  children.  An  excess  of  sweet 
food  not  only  upsets  the  young  stnnach 
bat  destroys  partially  the  appetite  for 
I^ain  food. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  eat  sim- 
ple, well-cooked  food,  but  should  not  be 
fwced  to  eat  when  they  have  no  appetite. 
If  a  child  shows  a  disinclination  to  eat 
some  special  foiod,  which  he  ought  to 
have,  this  should  be  given  first  at  the 
meal,  erai  if  only  a  small  quantity  is 
eaten.  Do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  scold- 
ing the  child  at  meal  times,  which  should 
be  one  of  the  pleasantest  hours  of  the 
day,  full  of  fun  and  joy.  A  little  judicious 
coaxing  will  usually  result  in  the  child's 
taking  the  right  fbod  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. 

HetbodB  of  preparing  meats,  vege- 
tables and  soaps  for  young  children  are 
given  in  Infant  Care,  a  littie  book  which 
b  sent  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it,  address- 
ing the  request  to  the  Chief  of  'the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ualoa  Meeting  at  Uatovmei  Ky. 

On  January  31, 1916,  a  union  meeting 
was  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  Divisions 
U2,  239  and  258  in  the  Y.  M.  H.  A  hall, 
with  Sister  Mains,  Second  Assistant 
Grand  Vice-President,  Sister  Crittenden, 
Assistant  Grand  Vice-President  of  the  G. 
LA  to  the  B.  of  L.  £.,  and  Sister  Pet- 
tingill.  Grand  Trustee  of  the  V.  R.  A.,  as 
guests  of  boncar. 

The  meeting  was  opened  at  2:30  p.  m. 
by  Div.  132,  Sister  Collie,  President,  m 
the  chair,  who  introduced  and  welcomed 
the  Grand  Officers  in  a  most  pleasing 
manner,  after  which  they  were  given  the 
grand  honors.  Each  Division  in  tumex- 
emptifled  some  forms  of  the  ritualistic 
voric,  whidi  was  favorably  commented 
upon  by  the  Gnpi4  Officers.  We  then  en- 


iayed  talks  from  each  Grand.Offioer.  Sister 
Mains  told  of  her  visits  to  the  G.  L  A. 
meetings  throi^hout  the  South,  her  pleas- 
ure at  the  many  courtesies  shown  her, 
also  of  the  good  work  being  done  by  the 
Canadian  ladies  while  their  hearts  are 
filled  with  anxiety  for  their  loved  tmes  en* 
gaged  in  the  terrible  tonflict  now  gmng 
on. 

Sister  Crittendoi  recalled  past  pleas- 
ures enjoyed  with  the  X<ouisville  Divisions. 
Tdd  of  the  good  woric  being  done  by  the 
Orphans'  Pension  Fund  and  the  Relief 
Fund,  also  cited  several  instances;  urged 
the  Divisions  to  contribute  to  these  funds 
and  invited  all  the  Sisters  to  come  to  the 
union  meeting  to  be  held  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  September. 

Sister  Petting  gave  us  a  nice  talk, 
telling  of  lS2's  first  inspection,  with  Sister 
Crittenden  as  Inspector,  and  the  many 
errors  which  caused  much  merriment 
(they  know  better  now),  and  suggested 
that  we  hold  union  meetings  more  often, 
as  it  keeps  a  live  interest  in  the  work  and 
urged  us  to  do  more  for  those  who  need 
our  assistance. 

Sister  Collie  then  presented  each  Grand 
Officer  with  a  corsage  bouquet  of  pink 
carnations  and  expressed  our  pleasure  hi 
having  them  honor  us  with  this  visit  and 
assured  them  of  a  hearty  welcome  always 
awaiting  them  and  all  the  Grand  Officers. 

A  motion  was  then  offered  and  unani- 
mously carried  that  Sisters  Midss  and 
Critteoden  be  made  honorary  members 
of  the  three  Divisions. 

Both  accepted  and  expressed  thebr 
pleasure  for  the  honor  bestowed  upon 
them. 

After  the  close  of  the  meeting  we  re- 
paired to  the  Old  Inn,  where  a  splendid 
dinner  had  been  arranged  for  by  the  com- 
mittee, to  which  all  did  full  justice. 

After  dinner  a  theater  party  was  given 
our  Grand  Officers,  which  was  attended  by 
many. 

Then  the  good-byes  and  well  wi^es  for 
a  safe  journey  being  said,  a  pleasant  day 
ended  that  will  long  be  remembered  by 
all  who  were  present. 

Tweaty-Eigfitb  Anniversary 

Gratiot  Div.  8,  of  Pwt  Huron,  Midi., 
celebrated  its  28th  umiveraai^^ini  „ . 
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ber  17,  1916,  by  inviting  the  Brothers  of 
Div.  122,  their  wives  and  families  to  a 
chicken  pie  supper,  served  in  the  K.  of  C. 
Hall.  Many  responded,  and  with  the 
children  it  made  a  merry  crowd. 

Each  engineer  present  was  presented 
with  a  small  souvenir  ens^ne,  and  singing 
and  dancing  followed  the  supper,  much  to 
the  enjoyment  of  alL 

Only  two  charter  members  were  pres- 
ent, Sisters  Dillon  and  O'Dell.  Letters 
of  regret  were  read  from  four  others  now 
living  in  Battle  Creek.  The  years  have 
flown  rapidly  by,  and  in  the  space  of  28 
years  this  Division  has  seen  many  changes; 
from  a  small,  crude  b^;inning,  this  Order 
has  grown  in  numbers  and  good  worica, 
and  we  are  proud  to  know  that  this  Divi- 
aii»  has  had  a  part  for  so  many  years  in 
the  upbuilding  of  this  splendid  G.  L  A. 

Sec.  Div.  a 


Onr  Principles 

Air:  "Wfasre  the  Biv<r  Shannon  Fkms" 
Tbera  u«  aome  thing:*,  dear  Brotbcra.  w»'d  like  jou 

all  to  know 

Upon  wb»t  truo,  ffrutd  principle*  the  G.  L  A,  will 

Whh  FMatttr.  KotoetioD,  ukI  an  snr  apm  hand 
To  holp  wfdowt  and  orphaiuall  orcritlili^broad  land, 

CHORUS 

Tho  G.  L  A.  it  growins.  Ions  mw  it  evar  stand 
For  Fidelity .  Protection,  and  an  ever  opan  hand 
With  Lore  for  ono  another,  and  Charity  for  all 
Harmony  within  oar  rank*,  with  theoe  wall  never 
fan. 

lliere'a  a  little  flame  now  boinhv.  we'll  makelta 
brisfatneM  real 

The  SUver  Anniveraary  Fnnd,  we'll  fan  it  with  our 
zeal. 

We'll  help  the  orphan  children  left  by  the  engineer 
To  wldowi  ibow  true  •iaterhood.  to  their  homei  we'll 
take  good  cheer. 

—Has.  A.  H.  FMvio,  Dir.  US. 


State  UnioM  Meeting  of  Viitinia  aad 
West  Vlixinia 

The  Divisions  in  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  held  a  union  meeting 
in  Hinton,  W.  Va.,  on  January  27.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended  and  was  hon- 
ored by  having  two  Grand  Officers  present, 
Sister  J.  M.  Mains,  of  Torontc^  (^xu,  and 
Sister  J.  R.  Crittenden,  of  Enoxville, 
Tenn.  A  pleasant  session  was  held  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  Crewe,  Va. ,  was  chosen  as 


Hie  next  place  of  meeting  to  be  held  in 
May. 

In  the  evening  a  brilliant  and  apprecia- 
tive audience  ga^ered  io  Masonic  Temple, 
where  they  enjoyed  a  musical  program 
composed  of  home  talent,  and  listened  to 
addrrases  from  visiting  Grand  OffioersL 

Thanks  are  due  Mrs.  G.  H.  FhiOipfl  and 
Mr.  Frank  Grant  tot  the  arrangement  of 
the  program,  and  to  Mr.  W.  C  Shaaber 
for  the  efficient  and  humorous  way  in 
which  he  served  as  program  master. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  officers' 
drill  by  Div.  124,  and  ciosed  hy  penny 
drill,  which  swelled  the  Flower  Fund  cm- 
siderably. 

Tliis  ^d  is  used  to  buy  flowers  f«-  tbe 
sick  and  to  decorate  graves  of  deceased 
Brothers  and  Sisters.  Especial  mentioo 
was  made  as  to  the  form  of  draping  the 
charter,  which  was  very  impressive.  Tbe 
entire  meeting  was  a  great  success  and 
much  credit  is  due  the  home  Division  for 
the  arrangem^ts  and  splendid  supper 
served  after  program  was  rendered  All 
visiting  members  were  well  pleased  and 
are  looking  forward  to  the  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Crewe.  W.  W.  W. 

Another  Link 

A  new  Division  sprang  into  existence 
at  Helper, 'Utah,  on  Nov.  6,  191S.  The 
name  given  it  was  Helper  Div.  No.  34. 
The  new  Division  (which  was  cvganixed 
by  Sister  H.  E.  Chambers,  Presideiit  of 
the  Divisicn  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  aa- 
suted  hy  members  of  that  Division)  ia 
auxiliary  to  Div.  488,  B.  of  L.  E.,  and  a 
sister  Divi^on  to  273,  G.  I.  A. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Sisters  from 
Grand  Junction,  they  were  welcomed  hy 
Mrs.  L  H.  Warren.  The  response  was 
made  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Rogers,  whobrougfat 
greetings  from  Div.  278,  and  best  wishes 
from  Div.  488. 

The  newly  organized  Division  was  pre- 
sented with  a  handsome  Bible,  the  joint 
gift  of  the  two  Divisions  in  Grand  Junc- 
tion. After  the  organization  was  com- 
pleted, an  elegant  banquet  was  served  in 
the  banquet  room  to  ixiiich  the  Brotiiers 
and  families  were  guests.  After  the  ban- 
quet tiie  party  again  assembled  In  the 
lodge  room,  and  the  newly  elected  officov 
were  installed. 
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Sister  L  H.  Warren,  who  was  formerly 
a  member  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was 
deeted  President  of  the  new  DiTision, 
and  we  predict  for  itabrii^t  and  pros- 
perous fature,  as  aH  the  memlMrs  were 
attfanaiaatie  in  the  worlc  of  tiie  Order. 


Bnt  Yonr  Loved  Oaea 

BT  un  UTIIOLni. 
TlHm'«  •  lot  a<  pwpl*  In  this  mM 

That  maktt  too  want  to  ainile, 
Tbar  U^a  the  life  of  pleuur* 

Relpins  otben  all  tba  wbOe. 
They  have  their  faaaketa  foil  of  tbinsa 

To  slve  the  neadr  onaa. 
Thay  never  put  in  nowapapara 

Tha  good  thin^a  they  hare  done. 

Tbgr  never  aay  a  word 

Tbat'a  not  a  wnd  <rf  chaer, 
Thar  alwara  do  the  tUnga 

that  kav  th^  oonaelaim  dear. 
No  motivaa  h«»a  tibar 

No  bX  aalariaa  dotbar  par. 
Jnat  Uva  their  awaat  Uvea  to  the  end 

Helping  othera  day  br  day. 

Tbtbaonlr  hiOaf  charity 

To  thoao  who  noad  roar  aid. 
Tla  Aa  onlr  Und  ramenibatad 

Which  God  wU  mark  aa  paid. 
Inaura  for  aH  roar  loved  onea 

Protect  first  your  own. 
Bamambar  that  old.  old  aaying 

Charltr  bagliia  at  hona^ 

Aaratow.  As. 


New  IHvisioa 

Ohio  has  added  anothra*  Divimon  to  her 
galaxy  of  stars.  On  January  19,  a  new 
Division  was  bom  to  the  G.  L  A.  in  the 
small  town  of  Sharonville.  The  engineers' 
wives  living  in  and  around  Sharonville, 
realizing  the  pleasure  and  benefits  that 
eoold  be  derived  from  belonging  to  thia 
Ordo',  sent  in  a  petition  to  tha  Grand  Oi- 
TfsioD  and  were  given  a  charter  to  organ- 
ise a  Division  to  be  known  as  Mary  Finley 
Div.  617.  Sister  Cass^  G.  V.  P..  went 
from  Cleveland  to  osher  in  the  new  Divi- 
liMi.  She  was  accompanied  by  Sister 
Garrett^  G.  Guide,  and  Sister  Lockhart, 
Pm.  of  Dir.  66^  who  assisted  in  the  work 
of  arganizing.  There  were  14  charter 
members^  with  prospects  of  a  few  more 
later  on.  While  this  Division  may  never 
glow  to  be  a  large  one,  as  the  material  is 
scarce  in  so  small  a  place,  we  bespeak  for 
it  a  (deaaant  fature  if  each  Sister  is  faith- 
ful and  does  her  part 


The  members  of  a  small  Division,  if 
harmonious,  can  become  so  closely  b<»md 
together  in  the  bonds  of  sisterly  love 
that  they  need  not  crave  a  lai^  tHvision 
where  It  is  impossible  to  have  one.  And 
80  we  presoit  this  little  Sister  of  Sharm- 
ville  to  the  G.  L  A.,  feeling  assured  that 
she  will  receive  a  welcome,  and  that  she 
will  do  her  part  in  the  great  work  which 
we  kn  trying  to  do.  M.  E.  C. 

Notice  from  Qraod  OHken 

E!ach  Division  of  the  G.  I.  A.  will  soon 
receive  a  communication  from  Brother 
6.  F.  Oliver  which  will  greatly  concern 
our  Order. 

Please  read  it  in  open  Division  and  con- 
sider it  carefully.  We  suggest  that  the 
President  appoint  some  membw  of  the 
Dividon  who  will  get  interested,  to  act  as 
chairman  in  the  matter  wUch  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  you. 

The  communication  has  our  endorse- 
ment 

Mbs.  W.  A.  MuRDOCK,  G.  Pres., 
Mbs.  Mary  E.  Gassell,  G.  V.  Pres. 


Grand  Orgu^n  and  Inspectors 

The  Grand  Officers  will  be  assisted  in 
the  work  of  organising  and  inspecting 
Dividons  this  year  by  tiie  following  Sis- 
ters, many  of  whom  have  become  well 
known  and  beloved  in  our  various  Divi- 
sions. It  is  impossible  to  publish  a  com- 
plete list  at  present;  some  are  considering 
the  appointment 

Mrs.  Grace  Andrew,  1035  Raynorst, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Alsup,  628  N.  2d  st,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Byers,  213Spring8t,  Mead- 
viUe,  Pa. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Beaver,  808  Fulton  st,  Sal- 
isbury, N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Buck,  4306  Locust  st,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Culkin,447St  John's  ave.. 
Highland  Paik.  III. 

Mrs.  Fred  M.  Church,  8000  Correction- 
ville  Road,  Sioux  aty,  la. 

Mrs.  Fred  Clark,  75  Grand  ave..  Mid- 
dletown,  N.  Y. 

North  Platte,  Neb.  ^       '  o 
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Bin.  L  EUison,  166  Hoyt  st.  Fond  du 
Lac,  WiB. 

Mrs.  J.  Heinerwald,  8801  Fairmount 
ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Kineh,  888  S.  iSthst,  East, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Mrs.  David  Langlands,  4420  Park  ave., 
Chicago,  HL 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Mateer,  6482  Merioi  ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Martin,  312  Franklin  st, 
Waterloo,  la 

Mrs.  Hugh  Orr,  Manchester,  Ga. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Riple,  1406  IStfa  st,  Altoona, 
Pa. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Riley,  681  Center  st,  E. 
Maneh  Chunk,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Ruggles,  614  7th  and  Ben- 
ton sts.,  Monett,  Mo. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Sinuns,  19  Parkview  ave., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Spillane,  1960  Higby  ave., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Sursa,  122 Cumberland  ave., 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Stetler,  4428  Congress  st, 
Chicago,  lU. 

Mrs.  Norman  Sindur,  146CamenHi  st, 
Moncton,  N.  B.,  Can. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Shaeffer,  886  E.  North  ave., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Edw.  E.  Stivers,  119  S.  Gilmore 
st,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Terhun^  64  Shennan 
ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Mary  Watkins,  610  S.  Division 
st,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Saunders,  600  Temple  st., 
Hinton,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Yard,  21  North  7th  st,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

Mrs.  W.  a.  Murdogk,  G.  P. 
Notice 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Cir- 
cuit will  be  held  on  March  30,  at  Har- 
risbiurg,  Pa.,  under  the  auspices  of 
Div.  137. 

Sister  Cassell,  Grand  Vice  President, 
has  kindly  coiaented  to  be  with  us  and 
act  as  referee.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
large  munbor  will  make  an  effort  to  at- 
tend this  meeting  and  help  to  make  it 
one  of  pleasure  and  profit  Meeting  called 
at  1  p.  m.   Mbs.  W.  S.  Maoee,  Sec.  187. 


Divisimi  News 

Queen  City  Division  46,  Denver, 
Cola,  held  installation  of  officers  on 
January  ^  the  retiring  Preddent,  Sistor 
O.  K.  Woods,  acting  as  installing  of&cer. 
At  the  close  of  this  ceremony  all  were 
invited  to  the  banquet  hall,  where  the  out- 
going officers  had  prepared  refreshments 
as  a  surprise  to  the  new  officers  and 
members. 

The  year  just  closed  was  a  success  in 
every  way,  the  attendance  good  and 
members  Wjurking  in  harmony,  each  me 
striving  to  do  something  for  the  good  <rf 
the  Order.  The  social  committee,  oi 
which  Sister  F.  W.  Campbell  is  chair- 
man, is  making  plans  for  the  year's  work 
and  will  look  after  the  social  and  financial 
part  of  the  Division. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  ttie  pleasure 
of  greeting  many  new  members,  and  tiie 
prospects  for  1916  are  very  br^^t 

A  splendid  beginning  was  made  on  tiie 
evening  of  January  7,  when  the  Brotiiers 
of  Div.  186,  B.  of  L.  E.,  entertained  our 
members  and  their  families  in  Myrtle 
HalL  After  an  interesting  prc^;ram,  the 
Brothers  donned  white  aprons  and  served 
a  most  delicious  tqrster  supper. 

After  all  were  served,  the  floor  was 
cleared  and  dancing  was  indulged  in,  the 
Virginia  red  b«ng  the  favraite  dance. 

All  present  pronounced  it  the  most 
pleasant  entertainment  ever  given  here. 

All  visiting  Sisters  are  cordially  invited 
to  meet  with  us  on  our  meeting  days. 

Cob.  Sbc. 

Friday,  Dec.  17,  1916,  was  an  interest- 
ing day  to  members  of  Div.  873,  Lim^ 
O.,  when  the  reports  of  tiw  recent  ecu- 
test  were  given. 

Sister  M.  Massey,  captain  of  Hie  red 
side,  proved  to  lib  the  winner,  giviiig:  a 
total  of  ¥99.16,  while  Sister  B.  F.  Shook* 
captain  of  the  white  side,  turned  in  the  sum 
of  $72.42.  Our  President  then  presented 
Sister  Massey  with  a  set  of  hand-painted 
bread  and  butter  plates,  given  by  the 
President  and  Vice  President  Sister 
Shook  was  also  given  a  set  for  her  good 
work,  tJiis  gift  being  donated  by  tiie  Pres- 
ident 

Sister  Massey  was  also  tiw  ^witoer  in 
attendance,  i^f^ 
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punted  ornament  The  loBing  side  will 
be  bosteaaes  at  a  banquet  given  later. 
The  money  derived  by  the  contest  will  be 
used  to  entertain  tlra  next  Ohio  State 
meetins^  which  will  be  held  in  Ldma  <ai 
Thaaaiay,  May  26^  at  which  time  wehope 
to  greet  Sisters  from  every  Diviskm  in 
the  State.  ^ters»  begin  to  make  your 
{dans  DOW  to  att^d  thia  meeting  and  help 
to  make  this  one  of  the  best  State  meet- 
ings ever  held.        Mbhbbb  Div.  378. 

Division  2a,  Portland,  Oreg.,  gave 
their  fifth  annual  dinner  in  their  hall  on 
January  3.  Invitations  were  extended  to 
aD  Divisicms  in  Portland,  and  Vancouver, 
Wash.  On  account  of  storm  and  much 
Illness  prevailing  there  were  only  100 
present  to  partake  of  the  grand  dinner 
prepared  by  ^be  Sisters  tor  amuch  larger 


The  meim  cmristed  of  roast  turkey  and 
all  things  that  go  with  it.  After  dinner 
was  served  a  musical  program  was  given, 
and  talks  were  given  by  several  of  the 
members.  Brother  Pearley  favored  us 
with  a  talk  on  Safety  First,  which  was 
fistened  to  with  interest. 

After  the  talks  the  game  of  600  was 
^t^ei,  viideh  resulted  in  Sister  George 
and  Brother  Curtis  carrying  off  tin  bm- 
ora.  After  the  very  pleasant  evening  all 
joined  in  wishing  a  happy  and  prosperous 
yasr  for  Div.  aSL 

A  VEBY  pleasant  social  afternoon  was 
oijoyed  Monday,  Jan.  24,  1916,  when 
John  W.  Thomas  Div.  632,  G.  L  A.  to  the 
B.  of  L.  E.,  held  a  called  meeting  for  the 
porpoee  of  antertalning  some  visitors  to 
"The Qty  of  Opportunity."  Th^  were 
heretoattoid  the  State  ConventiMiof 
tbeOrder  of  the  Eastern  Star,  but  as 
they  are  intOTested  ia  G.  I.  A.  work  we 
entertained  them  in  our  hall  on  the  day  of 
thdr  arrival.  The  visitors  were:  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Mains,  of  Toronto,  Can.,  Assistant 
Grand  Vice  President;  Mrs.  Crittenden,  of 
EnoxT^Ile,  Assistant  Grand  Vice  Presi- 
dent^ Mrs.  Salmuus,  President  of  the  Pen- 
Meoh  Division;  Mrs.  Knight  and  Mrs. 
UcOean,  both  of  AshevOle,  N.  C  After 
tte  opening  cammmy  we  {Hit  an  some 
ritoal  and  floor  work,  including  the 
'Twatty-<me"  drill  One  of  our  mem- 
bo^  Mrs.  Austin,  who  is  mrasually  lift- 


ed, favored  us  with  two  vocal  selections. 
Each  of  the  visitors  made  interesting  and 
encouraging  remarks.  Mrs.  Crittenden 
spoke  of  the  State  C(mventi<»i  to  be  held 
in  Memphis  in  June.  We  trust  that  we 
will  have  visitors  fhmi  our  sister  States 
for  this  meeting.  After  adjournment  we 
mjoyed  a  two-course  luncheon  at  a  cafe. 
If  our  vidtors  enjoyed  the  aft^noon  half 
as  much  as  we  did  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  take  pleasant  memories  to  their  re- 
spective homes. 

Mrs.  a.  B.  Falkner,  Cor.  Sec. 


Division  71,  KnoxvUk,  Tenn.,  would 
like  to  report  some  of  their  recait 
doings.  Last  year  was  a  very  busy  one 
for  us  and  we  enjoyed  our  work  im- 
mensely. A  rummage  sale  was  carried 
on  with  great  success  and  a  nice  sum  of 
money  was  added  to  our  treasury  thereby. 
The  Sisters  who  worked  at  the  sale  were 
more  than  pleased  at  the  result. 

On  December  80  an  all-day  meeting 
was  held,  the  occa^n  beinjg  a  public  in- 
stallation of  the  newly  elected  officers. 
An  invitation  had  been  extended  to  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  and  a  number  of  the  Brothers 
were  present  The  newly  installed  Presi- 
dent, Sister  Sjoblom,  invited  Sister  Crit- 
tenden, Grand  Officer,  to  the  rostrum,  and 
she  in  tiim  called  on  Brother  Sjoblom, 
Chief  of  Div.  239,  tta  a  few  remarks. 

Brother  Sjoblom  responded,  compli- 
menting our  installation  ceremony  and 
explaining  how  and  why  he  thought  our 
Order  was  a  help  to  the  B.  of  L.  E. 

Brother  Poe  followed  and  said  he  could 
not  say  anything  about  his  wife's  attend- 
ance, but  the  G.  I.  A.  could  always  de- 
pend on  him  to  be  on  hand  at  the  noaa 
hour.  Brothers  Ford  and  Bishop  also 
made  a  few  remarics,  which  were  a^nre- 
ciated.  Sister  Crittenden  announced  that 
this  date  was  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Div.  71,  and  spoke  of  the  good  we  hope 
to  do  in  the  coming  years  for  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  as  well  as  for  the  G.  I.  A. 

At  the  dose  of  the  morning  session 
hmdi  was  serve<^  after  which  Mr.  M.  B. 
Peake,  Secretary  of  the  Railway  Y.  M. 
C  A. ,  was  introduced  and  spoke  very  inter- 
estingly about  the  work  and  the  prospect- 
ive  builfUng  in  whi<§  je  I^m  t^^ 
hall  centrally  located  whers  all  riulibad 
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organizations  can  meet.  We  have  added 
Hx  namefl  to  our  roll  the  past  year,  mak- 
ing a  total  membership  of  104. 

Mbhbbr  of  Div.  71. 


On  Saturday  evening,  January  29,  Buck- 
eye Div.  66  was  royally  entertained  by  B. 
of  L.  E.  Div.  745,  in  Virginia  Hall,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

A  most  delightful  evening  was  enjoyed 
tripping  the  light  fantastic  toe  to  the 
strains  of  Beaumont's  orchestra,  who,  be- 
tween dances,  sang  many  beautiful  songs. 
The  impersonation  of  "Old  Black  Joe" 
was  more  than  pleasing.  One  of  the  ex- 
citing features  of  the  evening  was  the 
drawing  for  a  beautiful  lavalliere,  which 
was  won  by  Mrs.  Ralph  Hartman,  daugh- 
ter of  Brother  and  Sister  Denslow.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  gaiety  Brother  DeSilvey, 
Chief  of  Div.  74^  invited  the  guests  to 
the  dining  room,  where  a  surprise  awaited 
us.  Snowy  white  tables  laden  with  good 
things  to  eat  and  beautifully  decorated 
with  flowers  met  our  vision.  The  banquet 
was  prepared  and  served  by  the  Brothers, 
proving  that  liiey  could  cook  as  well  as 
provide  the  necessaries  of  life.  Full  jus- 
tice wail  dnie  the  excdlent  supper,  and 
after  niany  compliments  were  given  the 
white-coated  crew,  all  returned  to  the 
hall  and  danced  until  the  wee  sma'  hours. 

These  social  aifairs  are  very  enjoyable, 
and  promote  the  fraternal  spirit  that 
should  always  exist  between  these  two 
Orders.  ____  ^  ^ 

The  year  past  for  Div.  190,  Waterloo, 
la.,  was  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  one. 
We  had  some  sadness,  as  all  Divisions  do, 
but  the  faanmmy  for  which  we  are  noted 
was  very  sweet;  and  many  pleasant 
thouj^ts  will  be  ours  of  our  dear  officers 
who  worked  so  faithful  in  the  year  1916. 

Ssa  Div.  190. 

Division  185,  Superior,  Wis.,  held  a 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Superior,  on  the 
evening  of  January  31.  Covers  were  laid 
for  60.  All  present  were  members  of 
Div.  186  and  their  husbands. 

During  the  banquet,  Mrs.  J.  Henderson, 
who  acted  as  toastmistr^  called  on  the 
dlffomt  members  for  toasts.  Those  who 
requnded  were  Sisters  Stewart,  Ensley, 
Fosrig,  Chas.  Eekman  and  James  Hurley. 


During  the  infonnal  pn^pram  two  waoff 
were  sung,  the  words  of  which  were  com- 
posed by  oae  of  our  members. 

One  of  the  songs  was  in  hooor  of  the 
en^eers,  and  the  other  was  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  G.  I.  A.  After  the  program 
dancing  was  enjoyed  until  12  o'clock.  All 
declared  it  a  most  happy  time,  and  we 
hope  to  make  this  an  annual  affair  in  the 
future. 

These  little  social  affiUrs,  in  which  our 
husbands  are  included,  help  to  bring  the 
two  Orders  more  closely  together.  I  some- 
times think  that  in  a  good-natured,  tol- 
erant way,  the  Brothers  are  inclined  to 
take  our  Order  in  rather  a  light  manner. 
But  get  them  to  a  place  where  they  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  few  of  the 
facts  concemii^theG.  L  A.  and  its  good 
works,  and  they  will  be^  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  Sec  Div.  186. 

On  January  ^  1916,  Div.  249  of  Syra- 
cuse N.  Y.,  held  its  annual  installation  of 

officers  in  the  B.  of  L.  E.  rooms.  Past 
President  Sister  D.  J.  MuUane  was  instal- 
ling officer. 

The  members  of  Div.  249  consider  it  an 
honor  and  greatly  appreciate  the  kindness 
of  A.  G.  V.  P.  Sister  C.  E.  Miller  in  act- 
ing as  installing  marshal. 

Sister  J.  W.  McCarthy  is  ottering  bar 
fourth  year  as  Presidoit  of  tlie  Division. 

After  the  closing  ceremony,  the  mem- 
bers proceeded  to  the  beautiful  new  home 
of  Sister  C.  Gamerdinger,  where  a  ban- 
quet was  served.  The  color  scheme  in 
the  dining  room  was  pink. 

About  thirty  members  of  the  Diviaon 
were  seated  around  the  banquet  tabl^  the 
center  of  which  was  decorated  with  a 
large  bowl  of  pink  carnations. 

Grace  was  sung,  after  which  the  ladies 
did  justice  to  all  of  the  good  things  to  eat. 

The  success  of  the  banquet  was  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Sister  Carrie  Kies. 

After  a  social  hour,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  to  Sister  Garner^ 
dingOT  and  Sister  Kies. 

The  Sisters  returned  to  tiieir  homes 
feeling  that  the  occasion  was  a  very  m- 
joyable  one.  H.  C.  W. 

In  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  January  17,  tiw 
thermometer  said  it  tfas^^t^ikgreea 
above  zero,  bu%'^tii  Odi^ra^Han. 
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on  Columbus  street,  all  was  gay  and  warm 
and  bright.  It  was  the  birthday  of  Div. 
490,  and  we  were  celebrating,  as  is  our 
custom,  with  an  entertainment  and  ban- 
quet for  our  families  and  friends.  The 
banquet  was  in  charge  of  Sister  Craig, 
and  needless  to  aay  there  was  everything 
to  i^ease. 

Sister  Goldsworthy  had  charge  of  the 
entertainment  Ttiis  Sister  came  to  us 
from  Wyoming  and  does  things  in  that 
breezy  style  characteristic  of  the  West 
The  first  number  on  her  program  was  the 
Boof^  ctmposed  by  Sister  Cassell,  on  the 
G.  L  A.  and  B.  L.  E.,  which  was  sung  at 
the  conTention.  Little  Frances  Lorene 
Bamhouse  sang  this  number  in  a  pleasing 
manner  and  was  followed  by  Mrs.  George 
locket  Her  selection  was  the  solo,  "Just 
a  Little  Bit  of  Heaven. "  We  are  proud 
of  Mrs,  Pickett,  as  she  is  the  daughter  of 
our  first  President,  Sister  T.  B.  Rowen, 
and  the  leading  soprano  soloist  in  "Old 
Christ  Chnnh,"  this  city.  The  Misses 
Elizabeth  Corl  and  Elsie  CoUum  favored 
us  with  vocal  selections  and  the  piano 
solos  furnished  by  the  Misses  Ruth  Ger- 
lacher  and  Pearl  HarringtoA  were  greatly 
enjoyed.  The  entertainment  was  followed 
a  dance,  the  music  being  played  by 
Hiss  Harrington  and  Frances  Bamhouse. 

We  have  jolly  good  times  at  the  many 
teas  and  socials  given  by  our  Divisit»i, 
and  know  that  these  things  help  to  keep 
up  the  interrat  and  promote  sociability. 
Old  Dominion  is  glad  to  welcome  visiting 
Sisters  at  any  time.  Cor.  Sec. 


Division  70,  Connellsville, Pa.,  celebrat- 
ed their  ^th  annivKsaiy  on  January  26, 
their  regular  meeting  day.  Meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  Sister 
Robinson.  We  were  well  pleased  to  see 
80  many  Sisters  out  The  Division  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  steadily  grow- 
ing in  membership  and  striving  to  follow 
tiie[viDdpleB  of  the  Order.  Now  that 
we  have  attained  the  dignity  of  age  we 
fed  that  we  are  worthy  of  a  space  in  the 
JODKNAL.  We  have  reached  the  quarter 
century  niark.  We  were  organized  with 
12  members  and  now  we  have  42  enrolled. 
The  history  of  our  Division  as  read  by  our 
PKsid(9it  was  very  interesting  to  the 
jamgeir  members.   At  the  dose  of  the 


meeting  the  Sisters  adjourned  to  the 
West  Penn  Tea  Rooms,  where  they  en- 
joyed a  splendid  dinner.  While  many  of 
us  will  not  live  to  celebrate  the  50th  anni- 
versary, we  .will  remember  with  pleasure, 
while  we  do  live,  the  splendd  time  we 
had  when  Div.  70  was  25  years  old. 

A  Charter  Member. 


Div.  369,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  celebrated 
their  anniversary  recently  by  having  a 
social  gathering  of  the  famUies  of  the 
members. 

We  celebrate  in  this  manner  each  year, 
giving  a  banquet  and  having  a  musical 
program.  Upon  this  occasion  we  were 
favored  with  piano  solos  by  the  Misses 
Kistler,  Hillsinger  and  Granish,  also  a 
comet  solo  by  Master  Wallace  Winspear, 
of  BuflFalo.  Each  Brother  present  was 
called  upon  for  remarks,  and  all  spoke  so 
well  of  us  and  our  wotIc  that  it  made  us 
proud  to  know  that  we  were  wives  of  en- 
gineers and  members  of  the  G.  I.  A. 

On  New  Year's  Eve  we  held  a  dollar 
social.  Each  Sister  had  been  asked  to 
earn  a  dollar,  and  at  this  social  they  were 
to  tell,  in  rhyme,  how  they  had  earned  it 
It  was  most  interesting  to  hear  the  many 
different  devices  used  to  earn  these  dol- 
lars. It  was  too  good  to  enjoy  alone  so 
we  had  our  families  with  us.  At  10:80 
we  served  supper  and  after  that  we  had 
music  As  the  bells  rang  out  the  old 
year  we  all  joined  in  singing,  "Britten 
the  Comer  Where  You  Are, "  and  thus  we 
welcomed  the  glad  New  Year. 

The  next  good  time  we  had  was  tm 
January  18,  when  we  gave  our  annual 
ball  in  Snell's  Hall,  and  this  was  also  a 
success.  We  have  many  such  times  as 
these,  so  you  can  see  that  tiiis  is  a  wide- 
awake DivisiiHi,  even  though  a  small  one. 

Cor.  Sec.  ■ 


Division  487,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  had  a 
gala  nig^t  on  tiieir  fifth  birthday,  Janu- 
ary 16.  Public  installation  was  held  at 
this  time  and  many  were  there  to  ^tness 
it  With  Sister  Dorm  an  as  installing 
marshal,  it  was  an  occasion  long  to  be  re- 
membered. 

Past  President  Sister  Outwin  made  the 
welcoming  address,  which  was  especially 
good.    She  was  ouid,||?^  ^«^49H*^IMI 
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we  were  glad  to  have  her  with  us.  The 
new  Preeident,  Sister  Rathgeter,  was 
greeted  enthuuastically  by  the  members. 
This  Sister  has  always  held  an  office  and 
has  now  reached  the  highest  post  of 
honor.  The  retiring  President,  Sister 
IDsvis,  was  presented  with  a  ten-dollar 
gold  piece,  and  other  officers  were  also 
remembered.  Sisters  Dorman  and  O'Brien 
received  handsome  linen  scarfs  m  appre- 
dation  of  their  services  in  Division 
d^idrs.  ^Bber  Hissem,  Secretary,  was 
presented  witii  s  silk  umbrella. 

Souvenirs  of  wood  In  tibe  ^bape  of 
dainty  boxes  were  passed  around  among 
the  guests,  and  the  eventful  evening 
was  brou^t  to  a  close  after  the  re- 
marks of  Bro.  John  Van  Orden,  Secre- 
tary-Treasuier  of  Div.  136. 

Qmther  Van  Ordoi  dwelt  on  the  men's 
insurance,  and  his  words  aanlc  deep  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  his  hearers.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  good  accomplished  by  Div. 
487  in  the  Ave  years  of  its  existence, 
which  made  us  feel  that  we  had  the  good- 
will of  the  Brothers.  A  fine  lunch  was 
served,  after  which  good-byes  were  said, 
and  we  will  now  look  forward  to  the  next 
milestone  in  owe  journey.   F.  O'Bribn. 


<L  L  A  Volintaiy  Relief  Assoclstfoii 

Chicago,  III.,  Uarch  1,  101S. 
To  JXnnon  /ntKrattM  Sacrvtariea,  V.  R.  A.: 

Ton  «t«  herein  notifled  of  tha  death  of  the  fol- 
Wtrins  rooniban,  and  for  the  payment  of  thoM 
claim*  70a  will  collect  60  centa  fnxn  each  member 
caRTiDC  (MM  certiScate,  and  $1.00  tram  each  one 
carryins  two;  provMlnv.  bovrarar.  that  no  one  be 
auMad  on  «  eaitifleato  If  tha  date  of  •■»•  vaa 

oowrmopcT  pom D'  abbbbwwht  no.  10. 

YoQ  are  hereby  notified  to  cdlect  2G  centa  from 
tboae  caTTTUtr  one  rartiflcate,  and  60  centa  from 
tboae  carryinv  two  certlflcatea.  «i  Continsant  Fand 
AaMOBsent  No.  10.  aa  per  law.  Pam  W,  Sac  4.  ot 
the  B7-lawa.  Thi>  aaaeaament  to  be  oouactod  and 
nnittad  with  March  AaeeaMnent. 

SERIES  A 

AflflMBKBHT  No.  127 

Bansor,  He.,  Dec.  Vi,  lOlfi,  of  heart  diaeaae.  Sister 
Jennie  H.  Youns;  of  Div.  238,  aced  S7  yean.  Car- 
ried two  certiAeatea.  dated  Dee.  1910.  parable  to  Jo- 
•aph  Yonns.  hnaband.  and  laabdla  Yoons.  danshtar. 

AsasaBiUNT  No.  I2S 

Chicasa  IIL.  Jan.  4.  19M.  of  pnaomaala.  Siatu- 
Cora  Ttit^  <tf  Div.  B.  MMd  42  jaara.  Carried  two 
certiflcatea.  dated  Sapt.  UOB.  paraUa  to  Jamaa  Tyr- 
rell.  hnaband. 

AssEasHENT  No.  129 

SprinvfleU.  Uaaa.,  Jan.  4. 1016.  of  Influensa,  Sta- 
ter Anna  E.  Stickner,  of  Div.  61.  aged  62  years. 
Carried  one  certiAGata.  dated  Sept.  189B.  payable  to 
lira.  Avis  Burlinsame.  dauEhter. 

ASSBSBMENT  No.  130 

Toledo.  O..  Jan.  6.  1916.  <rf  heart  disease.  Sister 
Veronica  T.  Sherwood,  of  Dir.  S91.  wed  S8  yaara. 
Carried  one  iMrtifleate.  dated  Aov,  1907,  pajrAla  to 
Wm.  J.  Sbvwood,  bosfaand. 


Mo.  m 

Sioux  City.  la..  Jan.  7. 1916,  of  heart  disease.  Sis* 
ter  Auria  Gravea,  of  Div.  161,  aced  64  ymn.  On- 
ried  one  certiacate,  dated  March  189L  pajaUa  t« 
John  Gravea,  husband. 

AaSCBSMKMT  No.  US 

CUowcOk  nU  Jan.  II.  U1&  of  heart  diseaaai  Ste 
EHn  tfamlin.  at  Div.  166.  ased  SI  rwa.  CmM 
twoevtifleatea.  dated  Mar  1906,  paTable  to  Chaa. 
Ttailin.  husband. 

AaBsaBHBNT  No.  US 

Donsmuir,  Cal.,  Jan.  12. 1916,  of  cerebral  heaur- 
rtaasa.  Sister  Martha  J.  Orean.  a<  Div.  US,  a8ad6T 
yeara.  Canfed  two  cartifleatBii  dated  Nov.  USfc 
payable  toL  O.  O.  P.  Honta. 

AsaBSSHENT  No.  134 

Boston.  Mass..  Jan.  14,  1916,  of  pemicioua  anae- 
mia. Slater  Mary  L  Kidder,  el  Dtv.  99^  acad  «B  Mam 
Carried  ooaeertlflcata,  dated  Nor.  1899^  pvaUata 
DattaJ.KIddw.  aon. 

Abbbsbment  No.  136 

London,  Ont,  Jan.  14.  1916,  of  aeote  bronebitia 
Sister  Harriet  Temple,  of  Div.  Ul.  aa«d  tf  jmia 
Carried  one  certiflcate,  dated  AuK.  189ft.  pavaMn  la 
William  Flisv.  nephew. 

AaaRSSMBNT  No.  us 

Indianapolis.  Ind..  Jan.  16,  1916,  of  pl^*^■lnllfl^ 
SUter  Jennie  Lishthiaer,  of  Div.  128.  agod  69  jeara. 
Carried  one  certificate,  dated  March  UtSS.  payable  to 
Jamea  Liabthiaer  and  LilUe  Schick,  soaand  da^i- 
ter. 

No.  U7 


Detroit,  Mich..  Jan.  17.  1916,  of  mitral  regurgita- 
tion  of  heart.  Sister  Jennie  M.  Wallinser,  of  Div.  17. 
aged  44  years.  Carried  one  certificate,  dated  Dee. 
190^  payaUa  to  Anton  Wallia«w.  hodand. 

ASBIBWIBMT  No.  us 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19;  1916.  of  heart  diaeaae.  Sla- 
ter Eva  Gault,  of  Div.  214.  aged  62  yeara.  Canied 
one  certificate,  dated  Jane  1899L  payaMatoR.  A. 
Gault,  bnafaand.  Ima^ane  Batai,  daiiifttir,  and 
Grant  Batan  aon-ln-fanr. 

Ammiunt  No.  U» 

CbattanotWB.  Tnin..  Jan.  19l  UU.  of  mxvlezy. 
Slater  laaaa  Paonabaker.  id  Div.  171^  and  M 
ytmn.  CaiTiedtwo  eartiSeatea,  dated  A^  UN, 
payable  to  Isaac  Pewaebaltar.  husband. 

Assessment  No.  140 

SprlntrfiM.  O..  Jan.  23, 1916.  of  pnenmonia.  Oatar 
Elizabeth  Wriffht,  of  Div.  887,  M«d  48  yean.  Cto- 
ried  one  c<rtifleat&  dated  Anc,  1914  payatala  to  Jea- 
aie  Pen  ay  I.  daughter. 

Absbebhent  No.  141 

Columbus.  O..  Jan.  80.  1916.  of  obatmetion  of 
bowela.  Sister  Mary  Gallasber.  of  Div.  116.  wed  O 
yeara.  Carried  one  certificate  dated  Jan.  1898.  pay- 
aUa to  John  J.  Gallasher,  bualiaad. 

AsBBBBimrr  No.  US 

Pbinipeburr,  N.  J.,  Feb.  6,  1916.  of  acuta  dilata- 
tion of  heart  Sister  Emma  Vanettx,  ot  Div.  141. 
Bffed  00  years.  Carried  one  certificate,  dated  Jui^r 
liU3,  payable  to  Jacob  Vanetta,  husband. 

Members  will  pay  tbdr  Insurance  Seeretarlea  on 
or  before  March  81,  1916.  or'  be  marked  daHnooeDt; 
and  in  order  to  reinstate  must  pay  a  fine  of  10 
cents  on  each  certificate  be^dea  the  deUnqaener. 
Inaoraoce  Secretaries  most  remit  to  the  General 
Seerataty  and  TMaanrar  wltUn  10  daya  ttaeraiAer, 
or  stand  delinqaant  until  reoiittanoe  b  mada. 

Hanbora  who  paid  AaaasMMBta  Noa.  9K  and 
9SA,  11.009  In  tha  fiat  class,  and  S^SOl  In  tha  aeeond 
class. 

Mbs.  Geo.  Wilson.  Pres.  V.  R.  A. 
Mas.  Jennie  E.  Boomer,  Sec'y  and  Traas. 
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Technical 


CBBtrlbnttoiu  for  Ok  doputaMnt  mut  ba  n- 
cdmd  by  the  Editor  on  or  before  tba  Uth  of  the 
moaa  to  bs  in  ttma  for  tin  nucMdliw  bsoc 


Qoestioflg  and  Aaswera 

BY  T.  F.  LYONS 
AUTOMATIC  BRAKE  VALVE. 
Q.  We  have  a  school  of  instruction  on 
air  brake  and  other  subjects,  and  at  our 
last  meeting  a  question  came  up  as  to 
what  could  be  done  in  case  the  rotary 
▼aire  stem  of  the  automatic  brake  valve 
broke  off  below  the  valve  case.  Now,  as 
yoa  well  know,  this  is  an  important  ques- 
tion, as  in  case  it  happened  on  the  road  it 
woidd  put  the  engineer  in  anything  but  a 
desirable  position.  You  may  say  that  it 
is  something  that  does  not  happen  very 
often;  well,  that  is  true.  But  it  is  these 
things  that  do  not  happen  often  that 
catch  us  unprepared  when  they  do 
b^ipen.  Will  therefore  thank  you 
for  any  saggestions  yoa  may  offer  tiiat 
will  help  oat  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

S.  A.  B. 

A.  Your  question  is  indeed  important 
and  one  well  worth  considering.  In  try- 
ing to  find  an  answer  let  us  first  assume 
ttiat  the  stem  is  l«oken  off  far  aumgh 
below  the  case  that  it  can  not  be  reached, 
that  is^  we  cannot  move  the  rotary  valve. 
Let  ns  next  inugine  that  this  is  discovered 
wlule  the  train  is  moving.  Now  the  ques- 
tion is,  how  are  we  going  to  api^y  the 
brake?  To  apply  the  brake,  it  is  of  course 
understood  that  the  brake-pipe  pressure 
most  be  reduced;  but  how?  Possibly,  the 
first  tiuBg  to  do  is:  shut  off  steam,  call 
for  brakes,  set  the  independent  brake  and 
stop  the  pump.  With  this  much  dwe,  if 
file  trainmen  have  not  already  set  the 
brakea  on  the  train,  loosen  tiie  union  of 
the  gauge  pipe  where  it  couples  to  the  fit* 
tmg  on  the  ri^t  side  of  the  brake  valve, 
and  then  note  if  air  starts  to  blow  at  the 
link»-i»pe  exhaust  port  of  the  brake 
vahe;  if  it  does  not,  loosen  the  brake-idpe 
mdon  at  the  brake  valve.  If  it  be  noticed 
that  the  trainmen  have  applied  the  air- 
brakes the  cutout  cock  under  the  brake 
valve  should  be  closed  at  once  to  prevent 
main  reservoir  air  entering  the  brake  pipe. 


Fearing  that  the  old  question,  Where 
are  you  going  to  get  the  monkey  wrench? 
may  come  up,  it  mif^t  be  well  to  add  tiiat 
in  the  absence  of  a  wrench,  the  brakes 
may  be  implied  by  breaking  the  Uttie  cop- 
per i^pe,  before  mentioawd,  that  goes  to 
the  air  gange.  The  questim  might  well 
be  asked.  What  would  cause  the  rotary 
key  stem  to  break?  We  all  have,  some 
time  or  another,  seen  repair  men  step  on 
the  brake-valve  handle  when  doing  repair 
work  on  top  of  boiler  in  cab;  and  it  has 
also  come  to  the  attention  of  the  writer 
that  jHpe  men,  when  desiring  to  make  a 
ben^  win  slip  the  end  of  a  |rfpe  over  tiw 
Inrake-valve  handle,  using  this  as  a  means 
to  hold  the  pipe.  Such  methods  we  know 
are  wrong;  however,  where  tliia  kind  of 
work  is  done  we  may  expect  to  find  a 
broken  stem  This  all  points  out  how 
necessary  it  is  for  the  engineer  to  make  a 
careful  inspection  of  this  part  of  the  brake 
valve,  and  if  it  is  noticed  that  tlie  stem  is 
bent,  the  valve  should  be  taken  apart  and 
a  careful  inspection  made. 

REDUCING  VALVE 

Q.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  what  is 
the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  reduc- 
ing valve  and  feed  valve,  used  with  the 
E-T  equipment?  S.  A.  B. 

A.  There  is  no  diffraence  in  principle  of 
operatkm  of  dther  valve,  and  one  mi^ 
be  used  in  place  of  the  other;  that  is, 
wfactre  n  feed  valve  beccnnes  defective,  as 
when  on  the  road,  the  two  valves  may  be 
changed  one  for  the  other,  the  reducing 
valve  taking  the  place  of  the  feed  valve, 
and  may  be  readjusted  to  the  brake-pipe 
pressure  carried  The  B-6  feed  v^ve, 
which  is  the  valve  furnished  with  the  No. 
6  Ef-T  equipment^  has  a  double  r^fulating 
feature,  so  that  it  can  be  quickly  adjusted 
to  change  the  regulated  pressure  from 
one  standard  pressure  to  another.  There 
is  a  quick  thread  screw  on  the  regulating 
nut,  and  by  turning  the  regulating  hand 
wheel,  which  is  attached  to  this  nut,  the 
adjustment  of  the  regulating  spring  may 
be  changed  to  tiie  pressure  dedred.  The 
C-^  or  sini^  jnessure  feed  valves  is  reg- 
ularly supplied  as  a  reducing  valve  vrith 
the  E-T  equipment,  but  is  used  as  a  feed 
valve  with  the  6-6  equipment,  of  which  it 
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NEW  YORK  PUMP 

Q.  Will  yon  please  let  me  know  throu^ 
tiie  air  Inrake  department  of  our  Journal^ 
if  a  New  York  pump  will  operate  where 
the  tappet  rod  in  either  cylinder  is  broken? 
If  not,  why  not;  do  not  both  qrlinders  use 
live  steam?  C.  P.  B. 

A.  No,  the  pump  will  not  operate,  and 
the  reaatHi  for  this  may  best  be  expUuned 
oflexmg  a  few  words  m  the  operatimi 
d  the  pump.  Assuming  that  both  pistons 
are  at  the  bottom  of  their  cylinders;  when 
the  piunp  throttle  is  opened,  live  steam 
will  flow  to  both  steam  chests.  And  both 
main  valves  being  in  their  lower  position, 
steam  will  be  free  to  flow  to  the  top  end 
of  the  cylinder  at  the  left,  and  at  the 
same  time  into  the  lower  end  of  the  <^lin- 
der  at  the  right,  forcing  the  piston  up- 
ward. When  this  piston  very  neatly  com- 
pletes its  stroke,  the  tappet  plate^  which 
is  attached  to  the  piston,  will  engage  the 
button  on  the  end  of  the  tappet  rod,  mov- 
ing the  rod  and  the  main  valve,  located 
under  this  cylinder,  to  their  upper  position. 
Is  this  positi<m  the  exhaust  cavity  in  the 
valve  connects  the  upper  end  of  tiie  cylin- 
der at  tiie  left  with  the  exhaust^  and  at  the 
same  time  admits  live  steam  to  the 
lower  end  of  this  cylinder,  forcing  the 
piston  upward;  and  as  this  piston  very 
nearly  rampletes  its  stroke,  the  tappet 
plate,  which  is  attached  to  the  piston,  en- 
gages the  button  on  the  tappet  rod,  mov- 
ing the  main  valve  imder  tiiis  cylinder  to 
its  upper  position.  The  exhaust  cavity  in 
tills  valve  now  connects  the  lower  aid  of 
the  cylinder  at  the  rig^t  with  the  exhaust 
port,  and  at  the  same  time  admits  live 
steam  to  the  upper  end  of  this  cylinder, 
forcing  the  piston  downward;  as  it  very 
nearly  completes  its  stroke,  the  tappet 
plate  on  the  piston  engages  the  shoulder 
on  the  tappet  rod,  moving  the  m^  valve 
located  under  this  cylinder  to  its  lower  pen 
siti«i.  The  exhaust  cavity  in  this  valve 
now  connects  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder 
at  the  left  with  the  exhaust;  and  at  the 
same  time  admits  steam  to  the  upper 
end  of  this  cylinder.  From  this  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  admission  and  exhaust  of 
steam  to  the  cylinder  at  the  ri^t  is  ctm- 
troUed  by  the  valve  under  the  cylinder  at 
the  1^1^  which  receives  its  movement 
from  tiw  tappet  rod,  tappet  plate  and 


steam  piston  in  tiie  eylinder  at  the  left; 
while  tiie  admissitMi  and  exhaust  of  steim 
to  the  cylinder  at  tite  left  is  contrdled  by 
tiie  valve  under  the  cylinder  at  the  rigfat, 
and  receives  its  movement  from  the  tap- 
pet rod,  tappet  plate  and  steam  piston  in 
the  cylinder  at  the  ri^t  Therefore,  if 
either  tappet  rod  should  break,  the  pump 
will  stop.  For  example:  supposing  both 
pistcms  and  valves  in  their  lower  poatioa, 
and  the  tappet  rod  in  the  cylinder  at  the 
right  broken;  when  steam  Is  first  tuned 
on,  it  would  be  free  to  flow  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  cylinder  at  the  left  and  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  cylinder  at  the  rigbt, 
forcing  the  piston  in  the  latter  cylinder  to 
its  upper  position.  Now  when  tiiis  piston 
is  abmt  to  complete  its  stroke^  it  should 
move  the  valve  under  this  cylinder,  vfaidi 
distributes  the  steam  to  the  cylindv  at 
the  left,  to  its  upper  porition.  But  if  tiis 
tappet  rod  were  broken,  this  valve  would 
not  be  moved;  consequentiy  the  pist<ni  in 
the  cylinder  at  the  left  will  not  move^  and 
if  this  piston  does  not  move,  neither  will 
the  valve  below  it  move;  therefore,  if  the 
tippet  rod  in  eitho'^linderlweaks,  ik«tik» 
of  tiie  main  valves  will  move,  wllicl^  of 
course  means  that  the  pump  will  not 
operate. 

FLAT  WHEELS 

Q.  Your  recent  article  on  the  subject 
of  slid  flat  wheels  is  indeed  interesting; 
as  this  is  something  every  man  running 
an  engine  should  try  to  avoid,  as  it  spells 
SAFETY  FIRST  in  cspital  letters  to  all 
of  us.  Now  I  would  like  to  relate  a  hap- 
pening  to  a  car  in  a  tnun  I  was  pulling 
not  long  ago.  The  train  consisted  of 
eight  cars,  and  when  running  at  a  speed 
of  about  40  miles  per  hour,  had  an  occar 
sion  to  make  an  emergency  applicatitm; 
and  when  the  train  stopped  I  released  tin 
brakes  in  the  usual  maimer:  tliat  I 
moved  the  handle  to  release  positioii  and 
then  back  to  running  position,  and  all 
brakes  except  the  one  on  the  smoking 
car  released  promptiy.  Now  the  rules 
on  our  road  are  very  strict  in  r^^ard  to 
reporting  any  trouble  we  may  have  with 
the  brakes;  therefore,  anything  of 

this  kind  occurs  we  take  time  to  try  the 
find  the  cause.  As  it  had  beoi  sleeting 
and  snowing,  and  everything  was  oov«r«d 
witiiiceand  snow,  ooiS'first  ttKKiBfat 
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that  the  exhaust  port  of  the  triple  valve 
was  closed  with  ice,  but  this  was  found 
clear;  so  we  bled  the  auxiliary  of  some  of 
its  pressure  and  the  brake  released.  We 
tboi  started  to  go  but  I  received  a  signal 
to  atop,  and  it  was  then  we  learned  Hat 
four  pair  of  wheels  under  this  car  had 
been  slid,  and  flat  spots  from  two  to 
three  mches  long  were  found.  As  we 
were  but  a  short  distance  from  the  ter-' 
minal  we  went  on,  running  slow.  The  car 
was  set  out  here  and  the  inspectors  re- 
moved the  triple  valve  and  high-speed 
ledudng  valve,  taking  them  to  the  shop 
for  the  purpoee  of  testing  them  oaX,  and 
it  was  found  that  both  valves  were  in 
good  conditi<m  and  passed  all  tests.  Now 
my  question  is,  Why  did  the  wheels 
slide  on  this  car?  or  possibly  a  better  way 
to  put  this  is,  Why  did  not  the  wheels 
slide  on  all  cars  as  well  as  this  one?  I 
might  add,  that  after  we  found  the  flat 
qtots,  we  tried  the  air,  and  the  brake  on 
the  smoking  car  apidied  and  released  as 
Iiranptly  as  any  otho-  car  in  the  train. 

T.  W.  N. 

A.  As  has  frequently  been  pointed  out 
in  these  articles,  the  amount  of 
braking  power  which  can  be  applied  to 
the  wheels  without  causing  them  to  slide 
depends  upon  two  things,  namely:  the 
frictirawl  force  developed  between  the 
wheels  and  the  rails,  and  the  frfctiaial 
fove  developed  between  the  brake  shoes 
and  the  wheels;  and  where  the  latter  ex- 
ceeds the  former  the  wheels  will  of 
course  slide.  Now,  in  the  case  you  men- 
ticHi,  it  is  evident  that  the  frictional  force 
between  ihe  brake  shoes  and  wheels  was 
the  greater;  and  this  leads  us  to  the 
qneatimi.  Upon  what  does  this  force  de- 
pend? 'Hie  ftictional  fmre  exerted  by 
the  brake  dues  depends  principally  upon 
the  pressure  exerted  on  the  shoes  which 
is  obtained  by  the  air  pressure  acting  on 
the  brake  piston,  and  this  multiplied  by 
the  proportion  of  the  brake  levers;  also 
the  speed  of  the  train.  Now  while  it  is 
pocBible  tiiat  ttka  brake  levers  were  not 
ol  tiie  proper  proportion,  that  is,  the 
proper  length,  yet  ttda  is  a  matter  that 
is  carefully  checked  by  the  car  depart- 
neat  This,  then,  leaves  us  with  the  ques- 
tion. What  air  pressure  was  obtained  and 
ntaioed  in  the  brake  cylinder  when  the 


emergency  application  of  the  brake  was 
made?  Mention  is  made  in  your  question 
of  the  high-speed  reducing  vahre,  from 
which  we  infer  that  the  high-speed  brake 
with  110  pounds  brake-pipe  preesore  is 
used  on  your  trains.  Now  in  an  emer- 
gency ai^rfication  where  this  isressure  is 
used,  the  auxiliary  reservoir  and  brake 
cylinder  will  equalize  at  about  86  pounds; 
and  then  this  pressure  is  gradually  re- 
duced to  60  pounds  by  the  high-speed  re- 
ducing valve.  That  the  brake-cylinder 
pressure  is  reduced  from  86  pounds  to  60 
pounds  does  not  mean  that  the  braking 
power  (the  holding  power  of  the  shoe) 
has  been  reduced,  as  now,  due  to  lower 
speed,  the  holding  power  of  the  shoe  is 
greater  per  pound  pressure  on  the  shoe 
than  at  the  higher  speed.  With  the  in- 
creased holding  power  of  the  brake  shoes 
due  to  the  reduction  in  speed,  we  can 
readily  understand  what  might  result  if 
this  Idgh  cylindw  inessure  (86  pounds) 
was  not  reduced,  as  in  case  of  the  hi^- 
speed  reducing  valve  failing  to  reduce  the 
pressure,  especially  on  sleet-covered 
rails.  Your  tests,  however,  prove  that 
this  valve  was  in  proper  working  con- 
dition; yet,  had  the  tests  been  made 
while  the  valve  was  still  on  the  car  you 
might  have  foimd  the  trouble,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  vent  port  in 
the  lock  nut  to  the  regulating  nut  being 
closed  with  ice,  which  may  have  melted 
before  the  valve  was  tested  in  the  shop. 
In  the  earlier  make  of  these  valves,  of 
which  many  are  still  in  use,  this  cap  nut 
which  forms  the  bottom  part  of  the 
valve  was  made  U  shape  with  the  vent 
port  drilled  in  the  bottom  of  the  U.  and  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  this  port 
dosed  with  ice  in  freezing  weather.  Tlie 
question  mi^t  be  asked:  How  will  the 
closing  of  this  port  prevmt  the  reducing 
valve  in  reducing  the  brake-cylinder  pres- 
sure? The  object  of  this  port  is  to 
allow  any  air  that  may  leak  by  the 
piston  in  the  reducing  valve  to  escape  to 
the  atmosphere,  thus  preventing  an  air 
pressure  forming  under  the  piston,  as 
any  air  pressure  forming  below  the  pis- 
ton will  assist  the  regulating  spring  in 
holding  the  piston  and  its  valve  in  then: 
upper  position,  thus  preventing  the 
blow-down  of  tiie^to^^e^j^^Mrfg- 
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sure.  If  this  condition  existed  we  then 
would  have  a  plausible  reason  for  the 
brake  not  releasing,  as  the  atuciliary-res- 
ervoir  pressure  on  this  car  would  be  much 
hij^wr  than  oa  other  cars  in  the  triUn^due 
to  the  hl^-Bpeed  nkhuung  valv«  blowing 
down  tlie  auxiliary  pressure  on  these  cars 
to  60  pounds,  while  the  auxiliary  on  the 
smoker  may  have  had  80  pounds.  While 
the  above  may  be  a  correct  solution  to 
your  question,  yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  other  reasons  for 
wheddiding: 

METHOD  OF  APPLYING  THE  BRAKE  IN 
EMERGENCY 

Q.  Here  is  a  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  in  regard  to  making  an  emergency 
application  of  the  brakes  on  a  passenger 
train.  First,  let  me  say  that  the  instruc- 
tions on  our  road  are,  that  where  an 
emergency  application  is  made  the  brake- 
valve  handle  should  be  moved  to  emer- 
gency position  and  left  there  until  tiie 
train  stops.  Now  with  this  I  do  not 
quite  agree,  as  where  the  handle  is  left  in 
this  position,  all  air  is  taken  from  the 
brake  pipe;  and  when  the  release  is  made 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  brakes  to 
stick,  as  the  pressure  in  the  brake  pipe 
cannot  be  built  up  as  quickly  as  where  part 
of  the  air  is  retained.  That  I  may  make 
myself  clearly  understood,  I  will  make 
an  exunple:  Supposing  a  train  of  ten 
cars,  running  at  high  speed,  and  the 
brakes  charged  to  110  pounds;  then  a 
sudden  reduction  of  say  ten  pounds  be 
made;  this  will  cause  the  brakes  through- 
out the  train  to  apply  in  emergency  and 
leave  the  Inrake  pipe  still  charged  with  air 
at  ocmsiderable  pressure.  Now  tiiis  air 
retained  in  the  brake  pipe  will  assist  in 
the  building  up  of  the  pressure  when  the 
release  is  made,  and  thereby  prevent  any 
of  the  brakes  sticking.  If  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  in  this  method  I  will  thank 
you  to  let  me  know  what  it  is,  as  it  looks 
goodtome.  G.  R.  L. 

A.  In  case  of  emeigency,  that  is,  in 
ease  of  danger,  our  first  and  only  tixni^t 
should  be  to  stop  quickly,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  air  used,  or  the  actira  of 
the  brakes  after  the  stop  is  completed. 
Therefore,  there  should  be  no  exception 
to  the  rule  or  instruction  you  may  have 
received  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 


brakes  in  an   emergency  application. 
What  you  say  is  true  about  making  a 
sudden  reduction  and  then  returning  the 
brake-valve  handle  to  lap  position,  in  so 
far  as  getting  the  brakes  to  apply  is  eon- 
eemed.  Bat  in  doing  this,  here  is  irtiat 
ma^  result:  F^rst;  the  sudden  elotfng  of 
the  exhaustport  in  the  brake  valve  may 
cause  one  or  more  of  the  brakes  at  tin 
head  end  of  the  train  to  release;  this  of 
itself  should  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
condemning  your  method;  second,  if  the 
brake-pipe  pressure  be  reduced,  say  30 
pounds,  when  the  applicatiat  is  made,  we 
will  still  have  80  pounds  left;  and  when 
the  hi^-speed  reducing  valv^  which  is 
now  blowing  down  the  brake  ^Ihider  and 
auxiliary  reservoir  pressure,  has  this 
pressure  reduced  slightiy  below  that  in 
the  brake  pipe,  the  triple  piston  and  its 
slide  valve  will  move  back  to  emergency 
lap  position,  cutting  off  the  auxiliaiy 
from  the  brake  cylinder.   Now,  as  there 
is  always  more  or  less  brake-cylindn 
leakage,  the  value  of  the  brakes  on  this 
train  depends  entirely  on  the  volume  and 
pressure  of  air  in  the  brake  cylinder. 
Whereas,  if  the  brake-valve  handle  had 
been  left  in  full  emergency  position,  and 
all  air  exhausted  from  the  hnke  pip^tiie 
triple  piston  and  its  slide  valve  mmld 
have  remained  in  emergency  poaitiMi, 
keeping  the  auxiliary  reservoir  omneeted 
with  the  brake  ^lmd»r;  and  now  the 
brake-cylinder  leakage  wHXi  have  to  re- 
duce  the  pressure  in  both  auxiliary  and 
the  brake  cylinder,  which  means  that  a 
higher  pressure  will  be  maintained  for  a 
greater  lengtii    of  time,    which  again 
means  greater  safety  for    the  train. 
Where  the  engine  is  equipped  with  eithn 
tiw  E-T  or  L-T  fype  of  brake  there  is 
still  another  advantage  gained  by  leaving 
the  brake  valve  in  full  emergency  posi- 
tion, as  in  this  position  the  blow-down 
timing  port  in  the  brake  valve  is  open  to 
the  application    cylinder    of  the  dis- 
tributing valve,  creating  a  higher  brake- 
cylinder  pressure  on  the  locomotive. 

STEAM  HEAT  REGULATINO  VALVB 

Q.  I  am  running  a  passenger  engine  up 
here  in  the  cold  country,  and  here  the 
other  day  we  had  a  steam  heat  failure 
that  just  abou^|i^^^^AJ)e„g^pngor^. 
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Aie  to  the  steam  heat  valve  becoming  de- 
fective. Leaving  the  terminal  tlie  valve 
worked  all  ri^t  and  we  were  furnishing 
the  tr^  with  SO  pounds  pressure.  But 
when  about  half  way  over  the  division 
something  went  wrong  with  the  reducing 
valve,  as  no  steam  would  pass  through  it 
We  turned  the  handle  first  one  way  and 
then  the  other,  hammered  it  with  the 
coal  pick,  shut  the  steam  off  and  turned 
it  <n  a  hiUf  dozen  times,  but  this  did  no 
good.  Now  what  I  would  like  to  know 
is,  what  can  be  done  while  on  the  road,  in 
a  case  of  tiiiskind,  to  get  steam  through 
the  valve?  Zero. 

A.  Your  question  is  not  complete,  as 
yoQ  do  not  state  the  make  of  reducing 
valve  with  which  you  had  the  trouble. 
However,  if  the  valve  was  of  the  Mason 
type,  steam  may  be  got  through  the  valve 
by  removing  the  bottom  cap-nut  and  plac- 
ing a  washer  below  the  valve  stem,  then, 
when  the  cap-nut  is  replaced  the  steam 
valve  will  be  forced  from  its  seat,  which 
will  allow  steam  to  pass  through  the  valve 
and  on  to  the  train  line.  Where  this  is 
done,  the  regulating  feature  of  the  reduc- 
ing valve  is  destroyed,  and  the  pressure  in 
the  train  line  will  have  to  be  regulated 
by  the  steam  throttle  on  the  boiler.  With 
a  Gold,  Ward  or  Leslie  type  of  reducing 
valve,  where  this  trouble  occurs,  remove 
the  bottom  cap-nut  and  take  out  the  steam 
valve,  replacing  the  cap-nut  As  with 
the  Mason  type  of  valve,  the  pressure  will 
now  have  to  be  regulated  by  the  steam 
throttle.  For  a.complete  deacziption  of 
the  different  types  of  steam  heat  appara- 
tus in  general  use,  would  refer  you  to  the 
December,  1914,  issue  of  the  Journal. 

PUMP  GOVERNOR 

Q.  I  have  a  question  on  the  pump  gov- 
ernor that  I  would  like  to  ask  through  the 
JouBMAU  In  the  first  place  I  noticed  the 
pump  working  slowly,  even  when  the  main 
reservoir  pressure  was  quite  low;  and  in 
looking  around  for  the  cause  I  noticed 
that  air  blew  constantly  from  the  little 
port  in  the  neck  of  the  governor.  Now, 
my  understanding  of  this  is  that  air 
should  blow  from  this  port  only  when  the 
governor  has  the  steam  shut  off.  Will 
;oa  please  say  if  I  am  ri^t  in  this,  also 
what  repairs  can  be  made  while  on  the 
toad  to  overcome  the  trouble?  B.  L.  R. 


A.  Air  blowfaig  constantly  at  the  vent 
port  indicates  leakage  past  the  pin  valve, 
and  if  the  governor  be  of  the  duplex  type, 
may  be  coming  past  the  pin  valve  in  eith- 
er one  of  the  regulating  tops.  To  deter- 
mine which  top  contains  the  defective 
valve,  move  the  automatic  brake  valve 
handle  to  lap  position;  this  cuts  out  the 
excess  pressure  top,  and  if  air  continues 
to  blow  at  the  vent  por^  the  pin  valve  in 
the  maximum  pressure  head  is  at  fault; 
but  if  the  blow  stops,  the  pin  valve  in 
the  excess  pressure  head  is  the  one  that 
is  leaking.  Now  the  cause  for  air  leaking 
past  the  pin  valve  may  be  due  to  dirt  on 
the  seat  of  the  valve,  which  may  be  re- 
moved by  taking  the  governor  apart  If 
it  is  desured  to  clean  the  excess  pressure 
top,  close  the  eut-outcock  under  thelvake 
valve,  also  the  mun  reservoir  cut-«ut 
cock,  and  when  all  air  has  escaped,  this 
top  may  be  cleaned;  if  the  maximum  pres- 
sure top  is  to  be  cleaned,  the  pump  must 
be  stopped  and  all  au-  taken  from  the  main 
reservoir.  Air  should  blow  from  the  vent 
port  only  when  the  maximum  pressure  ia 
had  In  the  main  reservoir. 

LOSS  OF  ENGINE  BRAKE 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  follow- 
ing question  through  our  Journal?  Here 
some  time  ago  I  was  running  a  locomotive 
with  the  £-T  equipment  on  a  local  passen- 
ger train;  had  made  some  twenty  differ- 
ent stops  and  brake  worked  0.  K.  When 
approaching  a  stop  signal,  I  made  an 
plication  and  found  that  the  brakes  did ' 
not  hold  as  they  should,  then  I  put  the 
brake-valve  handle  in  position  5,  and  re- 
versed the  engine,  finally  getting  stopped 
some  distance  past  the  signal.  When  Ve 
stopped  I  got  down  to  investigate,  and 
found  the  brake-cylmder  hose  between 
the  engine  and  tender  disconnected;  thus 
depriving  me  of  the  engine  br^e.  Now, 
t^e  daim  is,  that  the  engine  brake  will 
not  be  lost  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  account 
of  choke  plug  in  the  brake-cylinder  pipe, 
but  did  not  work  out  in  this  case,  as  I 
could  find  no  choke  in  the  pipe,'  and  the 
engine  brake  did  not  bold.   Now  why? 

E.  E.  S. 

A.  There  really  seems  to  be  no  answer 
required  to  your  queati<Hi,  as  you,  yourself, 
ga*e  the  answer,  when  you  stated  there 
was  no  choke  fittfaig^^'^v^i^^^iyi^A^ 
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to  the  tender  brake  cylinder.  Where  the 
proper  fitting  is  used  in  this  pipe,  as  fur- 
nished by  the  Air  Brake  Co.,  the  driver 
and  track  brake  will  be  held  applied  even 
though  the  pipe  leading  to  the  tender 
brake  cylinder  is  broken  off  or  &e  hose 
disconnected.  The  choke  fitting  referred 
to  is  generally  located  on  the  distributiDg 
valve  aide  of  the  cut-out  cock  found  in  the 
tank  brake  cylinder  pipe.  It  might  be 
well  to  pass  comment  as  to  your  method 
of  handing  the  brake  valve  in  which  you 
state  that  you  placed  the  handle  In  por- 
tion ^  which  on  the  H-6  brake  valve  is 
service  position;  possibly  had  you  moved 
the  handle  to  position  6  or  emergency  po- 
sition you  ^ght  have  stopped  before 
reaching  the  danger  signal. 

DEFECTIVE  TRIPLE  VALVE 

Q.  Please  inform  me  when  making  a 
service  application  of  the  brake,  a  triple 
valve  in  the  middle  or  any  pajrt  of  the 
train  goes  into  emergency,  caused  by  some 
defective  triple,  will  this  cause  the  triple 
valves  behind  this  one  to  also  go  into 
emergency,  or  will  the  entire  train  be  af- 
fected?  G.  E.  N. 

A.  That  we  miqr  find  a  veaaaa  for  the 
answer  here  s^ven,  let  us  first  consider 
the  cause  for  a  triple  valve  moving  to 
emergen^  position.  It  is,  of  course,  un- 
derstood that  for  a  triple  valve  to  move 
to  emergency  position  it  is  necessary 
that  the  brake-pipe  pressure  be  reduced 
quickly,  or  that  it  be  reduced  an  amount 
sufficient  to  cause  a  difference  in  pressure 
on  the  two  sides  of  tiie  triple  piston  to 
overonne  the  tension  or  resisting  force  of 
the  graduating  spring.  Now  where  the 
pressure  is  reduced  quickly,  that  is,  where 
the  brake-pipe  pressure  is  reduced  faster 
than  the  service  port  of  the  triple  valve 
can  reduce  the  auxiliary  reservoir  pres- 
sure, this  difference  is  created  and  the 
triple  piston  and  its  slide  valve  will  be 
forced  to  emei^en^  portion.  Agun, 
where  the  friction  of  the  moving  parts  is 
such  that  they  do  not  move  until  the  brake 
pipe  pressure  is  reduced  an  amount  to 
cause  a  difference  in  pressure  sufficient  to 
move  triple  piston  and  its  slide  valve  to 
emergency  jxwition.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  triple  valve  will  move  to 
emergency  poution,  whenever  the  differ- 
ence in  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the 


piston  is  suffident  to  move  it  against  tbe 
tension  of  the  graduating  spring.  This 
cmdition,  as  before  stated,  m«y  betvou^ 
about  by  making  a  auddm  redaetjon  of 
brake-pipe  pressure,  or  where  the  redac- 
tion is  made  gradually  and  tbe  parts  do 
not  respond  to  a  light  reduction.  We  have 
so  far  learned  why  a  triple  valve  will  move 
to  emergency  position;  let  us  next  leain 
why  a  triple  valve  vnll  not  movo  to  enter- 
gency  position  and  vent  brake-pipe  air.  A 
New  York  triple  valve^  after  it  has  once 
moved  to  service  position,  will  not  vent 
brake<pipe  air,  that  is,  tiw  quick-actioo 
parts  of  the  triple  valve  will  not  operate; 
.the  Westinghouse  triple  will  not  vent 
brake-pipe  air  after  a  brake-pipe  redac- 
tion of  about  ten  pounds  has  been  made. 
Let  us  next  refer  to  Fig.  8  In  February 
issue  of  the  Journal;  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  brake-pipe  pressure  mqr  be  re- 
duced condderably  at  the  head  end  of  the 
train  before  the  reduction  is  noticed  toward 
the  rear.   Now  witii  tiiis  information,  let 
us  try  to  find  an  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion.  If  the  defective  triple  valve  be  lo- 
cated near  the  head  end  of  the  train,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  brakes  on  the  en- 
tire train  will  operate  in  quick  action. 
But,  if  the  defective  triple  be  wdl  back 
in  a  long  fraSa,  It  is  doubtful  if  tiw  brakes 
near  the  head  end  apply  in  quick  action, 
especially  if  a  number  of  Now  York  triple 
valves  are  foimd  in  this  part  of  the  train; 
and  the  more  free  the  brake  pipe  be  of 
leakage,  the  less  tendent^^  there  will  be 
for  all  brakes  to  apply  in  emergency. 
Howevo:,  the  brakes  on  the  cars  in  tbe 
rear  of  the  car  with  the  defective  triple 
will  apply  in  quick  actirai,  as  tbe  sodden 
venting  of  brake-pipe  air  by  the  defective 
triple  valve,  will  cause  these  triples  to 
move  to  emergency  position ;  and  this  same 
is  t3-ue  on  the  cars  ahead  of  the  defective 
triple,  providing  they  have  not  moved  to 
service  position  as  above  stated. 

DEAD  ENGINE  DEVICB 

Q,  In  the  December  issue  of  tiie  JotJR- 
NAL  the  question  by  Bro.  A.  R.  M.,  as  to 
why  the  dead  en^e  device  was  taken  off 
their  engines,  and  the  answer  given,  ia 
not  quite  clear  to  me,  as  no  explanaticm  ia 
given  how  the  main  reservoir  of  an  engine 
with  a  disabled  pump  will  be  charged  so 
that  its  brake.piaytibe  Wi])Ogittj  woold 
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Kke  to  ask  what  change  may  be  made  in 
tbe  brake  valve  so  that  the  main  reservoir 
may  be  charged  with  air  from  the  brake 
pipe  that  is  being  furniBhed  by  the  assist- 
big  engine?  B.  K. 

A.  Whore  the  engine  ia  equipped  with 
eitber  the  E-T  or  L-T  type  of  brakes,  and 
not  famished  with  the  dead  engine  feat- 
are,  the  main  reservoir  may  be  charged 
frmn  the  leading  engine  through  the  brake 
pipe  by  opening  the  cut-out  cock  under  tbe 
brake  valve^  and  pladng  the  brake-valve 
handle  in  release  position.  Itmayalsobe 
necessaiy  to  plug  the  brake-pipe  exhaust 
pMt  to  prevmt  air  blowing  to  the  atmos- 
phere while  the  main  reservoir  is  being 
charged.  Where  this  method  is  used, 
great  care  must  be  taken  or  trouble  may 
follow;  as,  when  the  cutout  cock  is  open, 
for  tbe  recharge  of  the  main  reservoir, 
the  trakes  will  apply,  and  if  opened  quick- 
ly, an  emergent^  application  mi^  be  had; 
agam,  there  is  the  danger  of  forgetting 
to  dose  the  cut-out  cock,  which  may  pre- 
Twt  an  emergency  application  if  desire^ 
and  wOl  delay  a  service  application. 

HUMMING  FEED  VALVE 

Q.  I  make  it  a  practice,  twice  a  week, 
of  cleaning  the  feed  valve  on  the  engine  I 
am  assigned  to.  After  so  doing,  there 
occurs  a  humming  noise  that  is  deafening; 
now  what  causes  it  and  what  may  be  done 
to  ovocome  it,  as  it  is  very  annoying? 

G.  R  A. 

A.  Tbe  noise  you  refto  to  is  caused  by 
diort  vibratimis  of  the  diaphragm  plates 
in  the  feed  valve,  and  at  times  this  is  very 
difficult  to  overcome.  It  often  happens 
that  the  cleaner  these  parts  are  the  more 
noise  they  will  make.  Would  suggest 
di8t  you  change  their  position  in  the  cas- 
ing, that  is,  turn  them  around  part  way, 
•bc^  turn  one  of  the  plates  over;  try  tum- 
hgthe  r^;u]athig  spring  end  tor  end. 

BBAKING  WITH  THE  "L"  TRIPLE  VALVE 

Q.  Wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  in  tiie 
air-brake  odamns  of  the  Journal.  Witii 
a  train  of  nine  or  ten  ears  equipped  with 
"L"  trifde  vahres  and  the  engine  equipped 
with  tbe  E-T,  and  then  pick  up  two  cars 
on  the  rear,  equipped  with  P-2  triples, 
what  results  would  you  get  when  making 
&  two-application  stop? 

One  Interested. 


A.  Your  question  does  not  make  clear 
just  how  the  brake  is  to  be  handled;  that 
is,  you  do  not  state  tbe  number  of  reduc- 
tions and  the  amoimt  of  each  reduction. 
We  will  therefore  assume  that  in  making 
the  first  ^iplication  the  first  reducticm 
was  taa  pounds,  and  this  was  followed  by 
another  reduction  of  the  same  amount; 
this  will  give  practically  the  same  brake 
cylinder  pressure  on  all  cars  in  the  train. 
Now  in  making  a  two-application  stoi^ 
the  graduating  features  of  the  "L"  triple 
are  seldom  made  use  of;  therefor^  the 
brake-valve  handle  wiU  be  first  moved  to 
release  position  and  then  to  running  po- 
sition, securing  a  direct  release  of  the 
brakes  on  all  cars,  the  brakes  with  the 
P-2  triple  being  the  first  to  release.  Now, 
if  the  stop  be  completed  witii  one  more 
application  and  the  amount  of  reduction 
being,  say  five  pounds,  the  brakes  on  tbe 
cars  with  the  *%"  triple  valves  will  be 
the  first  to  apply,  and  tiie  brake  cylinder 
pressure  will  be  mudi  hi^^ier  than  tliat 
obtained  with  the  P-2  triples.  This  will 
have  a  tendency  to  cause  a  run-in  of  tbe 
two  rear  cars. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  of  pxilling 
up  to  a  water  plug  slowly  and  stop  with  a 
light  application,  where  the  engine  brake 
is  in  first-class  condition? 

One  Interested. 

A.  The  results  in  this  case  arevery  ea^ly 
imagined;  can  you  not  see  the  passengers 
moving  quickly  toward  the  front  door,  or 
the  waiter  in  the  dining-car  getting  busy 
with  the  mop?  That  is,  providing  we  have 
allowed  the  train  to  "stretch"  before 
making  this  final  application.  In  making 
a  stop  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  found 
good  practice  to  hold  the  engine 
brake  applied  with  light  cylinder  pres- 
sure following  the  first  application,  this 
to  hold  the  slack  bunched,  and  then  com- 
plete the  stop  with  as  light  a  reduction  as 
possible. 

Q.  What  takes  place  on  each  car  when 
you  make  a  graduated  release  of  the 
brakes  on  this  train,  with  &e  two  cars  on 
the  rear  having  P-2  triples  and  the  others 
with  the  "L"  triple?    One  Interested. 

A.  Let  us  imagine  the  brake  applied 
with  a  twenty-pound  reduction ;  this  leaves 
90  pounds  in  the  braH^^ijjg  j^n^^nHoy^gaK: 
and  110  pounds  in  the  snpplemenwry 
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reservoir.  Now  to  secure  a  graduated 
release  of  the  brake,  only  sufficient  air  is 
permitted  to  flow  to  the  brake  pipe  to 
move  the  triple  piston  and  its  slide  valve 
to  release  position,  when  the  brake-valve 
handle  ie  returned  to  lap  position.  In  this 
position  of  the  triple,  the  brake  cylinder 
pc^  is  open  to  the  exhaust;  brake  pipe  air 
will  flow  throus^  the  feed  groove  to  the 
anxfliary  reservoir,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
air  from  the  supplementary  reservoir— 
which  up  to  this  time  is  cut  off  from  the 
auxiliary— will  assist  in  recharging  the 
auxiliary.  When  the  pressure  on  the  aux- 
iliary side  of  the  triple  piston  slightly  ex- 
ceeds that  on  the  brake-pipe  side,  the  triple 
piston  and  graduating  valve  wiU  start  to 
move  toward  service  position,  or  to  grad- 
uatedrrelease-lap  position.  In  this  pontion 
the  brake  pipe  and  supplementary  reser- 
voir are  cut  off  from  the  auxiliary  and  the 
brake  cylinder  exhaust  port  is  closed,  thus 
permitting  only  a  partial  release  of  the 
brake.  This  operation  can  be  repeated; 
each  increase  of  brake-pipe  pressure  will 
.cause  a  corresponding  increase  of  auxil- 
iary reservoir  pressure,  and  partial  release 
of  brake-cylmdor  pressure,  until  the  sup- 
plementary and  auxiliary  reservoir  pres- 
sure becomes  equal,  after  which  the  tiriple 
piston  and  graduating  valve  will  remain 
in  release  position  and  permit  the  final  re- 
charge of  tlie  supplementary  and  auxiliary 
reservoirs. 

Now  with  the  P-2  triple  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent condition,  as  with  the  first  rise  of 
brake  pipe  pressure  these  triples  move 
to  release  position,  and  remain  in  this  po- 
sition, permitting  a  full  release  of  tiie 
brake-cylinder  air.  The  reason  that  grad- 
uated release  can  not  be  had  with  this 
type  of  triple  is,  no  provision  is  made  (no 
supplementary  reservoir  is  used)  to  raise 
the  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure  above 
that  in  the  brake  pipe,  when  the  brake 
IHpe  is  partially  recharged  following  an 
application  of  the  brake. 

Q.  Please  advise  as  to  how  the  proper 
stop  could  be  made  with  this  train  and 
save  the  drawbars.    One  Interested. 

A.  Would  brake  the  train  the  same  as 
though  all  cars  in  the  train  were  equipped 
with  "L"  triple  valves,  keeping  in  mind 
that  graduated  release  will  not  be  had  on 
the  two  rear  cars.   If  this  method  does 


not  brake  the  trun  satisfactorily,  would 
eliminate  the  graduated  release  feature 
by  making  a  xaom  complete  recharge  of 
the  brake  pipe  when  making  a  release  of 
the  brake.  Where  the  brake-pipe  pres- 
sure is  raised  and  maintained  above  104 
pounds,  the  triple  valves  will  remain  in 
release  position  and  a  straight  away  re- 
lease will  be  <A)tained.  The  successful 
braking  of  a  passenger  train,  with  ai^ 
t3rpe  of  brakes,  depends  more  <m  the  good 
judgment  of  the  engineer  than  on  any 
rules  that  have  or  may  be  written;  and 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  no  two  traxm 
brake  alike  and  the  same  train  may  not 
brake  twice  alike;  tiierefore,  if  we 
wish  to  brake  by  rule,  we  must  create  a 
rule  for  each  atop  made. 

DEAD  ENGINE  FEATURE 
Q.  Here  is  a  new  one  on  the  E-T  equip- 
ment; that  is,  it  is  a  new  one  to  me,  and 
I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  any- 
thing <m  it  in  the  Joubnal.  Recentiy  I 
was  called  to  doiiblehead  on  a  train  on 
account  of  the  pump  giving  out  on  the 
engine  first  In  diarge  of  the  train.  Botti 
engines  had  the  E-T  brakes  and  were 
equipped  with  the  dead  engine  device, 
which  was  used  on  the  second  engine, 
the  one  having  the  defective  pump. 
Now  here  is  the  question  I  would 
like  for  you  to  make  clear:  In  braking 
tile  train  I  generally  made  about  a  10- 
pound  reduction  and  the  black  hand  oa 
both  the  big  and  small  gauges  would  drop 
back  from  70  to  60  in  the  usual  manner 
and  remain  there  for  some  time,  when 
the  pressure  would  again  begin  to  drop 
without  my  making  any  further  reduction 
at  the  brake  valve.  This,  of  course, 
looks  like  brake-pipe  leakage,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  that  as  the  two  black  hands  re- 
mamed  at  60  for  some  littie  time  after  I 
made  tlie  reduction;  yet  if  it  were  not 
brake-pipe  leakage,  where  did  the  air 
go  to?  A.  P.  B. 

A.  As  frequentiy  stated  in  the  columns 
of  the  Journal,  tiie  dead  engine  feature 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  pipe  con- 
nection between  the  brake  pipe  and  the 
main  reservoir  pipe,  and  when  open,  the 
brake  pipe  is  ccomected  to  the  main 
reservoir;  and  in  tiiia  way  the  main  res^ 
voir  on  the  engine  having  the  disabled 
pump  ischarg^^  wiAa^^g^ 
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the  leading  engine.  Now  in  the  case  you 
mention,  it  is  evident  that  there  was 
heavy  brake-cylinder  leakage  on  the 
sectMid  engine,  and  when  the  brake  was 
q>plied,  main  reservoir  air  being  used  to 
i^  the  pressore  in  the  nuun  reser- 
vur  was  reduced,  allowing  a  further  flow 
of  brake-pipe  air  to  the  main  reservoir, 
tims  redneing  the  brake-pipe  pressure 
bdow  the  amount  made  at  the  brake 
valve. 

USB  OF  RETAINING  VALVE 

Q.  We  read  in  air-brake  books  that 
in  a  foil  service  application  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  and  brake-cylinder  -p^ssures 
wiQ  equalize  at  60  pounds  where  a  70- 
pound  brake-pipe  pressure  is  used;  and 
that  the  retaining  valve  will  hold  16 
pounds  pressure  in  the  brake  cylinder. 
when  the  brake  is  released.  Now  the 
qaestifm  I  would  like  to  ask  is  this:  If  the 
brake  be  applied  with  a  brake-cylinder 
pressure  greater  than  15  pounds  and  the 
retaming  valve  handle  turned  up,  the 
brake  then  released  and  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  recharged  to  70  pounds,  and 
then  a  full  service  application  made,  will 
we  not  get  66  potmds  brake-cylinder 
pressure?  That  is,  60  pounds  from  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  and  16  pounds  by  the 
use  of  the  retaining  valve.      R.  A.  M. 

A.  What  you  say  in  r^;ard  to  obtaining 
66  pounds  brake  cylinder  {vessnre  would 
be  true  if  it  were  pos^ble  for  the  triple 
valve  to  take  sufficient  air  from  the  aux- 
iliary reservoir  to  the  brake  cylinder  to 
give  thia  60  pounds  additional  pressure ; 
this,  however,  the  triple  valve  can  not  do, 
tbmfore,  a  pressure  of  65  pounds  can  not 
be  obtiuTOd.  Now,  just  what  pressure 
vin  be  had  may  be  learned  1^  use  of  the 
rule  for  calculating  air  pressures,  which 
is  as  follows:  To  calculate  at  what 
final  pressure  two  separate  volumes  (aux- 
iliary reservoir  and  brake  cylinder)  of  air 
at  different  pressures  will  equalize  when 
cannected  so  air  will  flow  from  the  higher 
to  the  lower  pressure,  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  volumes  to  one  standard  of 
eomparianL  For  «cample,  let  us  take  a 
tcta^t  car,  as  it  is  in  fi«i^t  service  that 
nttiiUng  valves  are  more  generally  used ; 
here  we  find  that  the  auxiliary  reservoir 
Ims  a  volume  of  1920  cubic  inches,  and 
Witt  a  gauge  pressure  of  70  pounds  we  will 


have  118,400  cubic  inch  potmds;  that  Is,  If 
thia  same  amount  of  air  were  expanded  to 
one  pound  gauge  preasura,  it  would  occuj^ 
aw&ity  times  as  much  spac^or  70  x  1620, 
which  is  113,400  cubic  inches  at  one  pound 
pressure.  This  Is  called  cubic  inch  pounds; 
all  volumes  and  pressures  can  be  reduced 
to  this  standard.  Now  In  an  eii^t-indi 
brake  cylinder,  which  is  the  size  blinder 
used  with  this  auxiliary,  with  eight  inch 
piston  travel  plus  the  clearance  found  in 
the  triple  valve  and  brake  cylinder,  we 
have  a  volume  of  about  460  cubic  inches, 
and  this  at  16  poimds  gauge  pressure  gives 
us  6760  cubic  Inch  pounds  in  the  brake 
cylinder;  thia,phi8 11^40(]^give8  a  total  of 
120, 160  cubic  indi  pounds.  Now  to  find  at 
what  pressure  this  air  will  equalize,  we 
divide  the  total  number  of  cubic  inch 
pounds  by  the  combined  volume  of  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  and  brake  cylinder,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  pressure  of  equal- 
ization; that  is,  1620-{-450  »2070^  and 
120,150-^-2070=1 58  pounds  gauge  pressure. 
It  will  be  found  in  practice  that  the  gauge 
pressure  will  always  be  one  or  two  pounds 
less  than  the  calculated  pressure,  due  to 
some  of  the  air  wasting  tbrough  the  leak- 
age groove  and  past  the  packing  leather 
of  the  piston.  Therefore  the  answer  to 
your  question  would  be,  that  by  the  use 
of  the  retaining  valve  we  will  get  about 
56  pounds  brake  cylinder  pressure  instead 
of  66  pounds. 

LOCATING  MAIN  RESERVOIR  LEAKS 

Q.  Here  is  a  question  I  would  like  to 
have  answered  in  our  Journal;  and  while 
it  may  look  like  a  simple  one,  yet  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  the  trouble.  My 
oigine  is  equipped  with  the  E-T  brake 
and  I  have  about  all  the  wwk  to  dc^  as 
we  are  m  an  ontrpoet  job,  and  I  try  to 
keep  things  in  flrst-class  condition.  Now 
the  question  is:  How  do  you  locate  a 
main  reservoir  leak?  Looks  simple,  does 
it  not?  But  let  me  say  that  I  have  made 
a  very  careful  test  of  all  the  pipes  and 
both  mahi  resorvotrs  and  cannot  find  the 
trouble;  ev&x  went  so  far  as  to  paint 
the  pipes  and  reaemin  with  aoapy 
water,  but  cannot  find  the  leak.  Now  I 
vrill  be  very  thankful  if  you  will  offer 
any  suggestion  that  will  lead  me  to  tiie 

trouble.  ^  Ojaitized  by  CJ 

A.  In  trying  to  fina  a  leak  of 
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It  is  wall  to  take  a  i^i^ng  diagram,  when 
me  can  be  had,  and  learn  just  where 
the  main  reservoir  air  can  flow  to,  and 
then  follow  up  each  pipe  or  part  with  a 
burning  torch,  or  what  is  still  better, 
painting  the  parts  with  soapy  water,  the 
leak  will  then  be  found.  In  testing  out 
this  ei^ine»  let  us  first  dose  the  main 
reseiToir  cut-out  cock,  irtilch  is  found  in 
the  midn  reBerrofar  pipe  just  back  of  the 
seomd  main  reservoir;  next  start  the 
pump  and  charge  the  main  reservoir  to 
the  maximum  pressure,  then  stop  the 
pump.  Now,  note  the  red  hand  on  the 
air  gauge;  if  it  indicates  a  drop  in  pres- 
sure we  know  that  the  leakage  must  be 
somewhere  between  the  pump  and  the 
cut-out  cocky  and  may  be  bi  the  pump 
itadf,  aathe  abr  valves  may  be  leaking, 
which  can  he  determined  by  painting  the 
strainer  with  soapy  water,  finding  the 
air  valves  free  from  leakage,  start  at 
the  connection  of  the  discharge  pipe  to 
the  pump  and  follow  along  to  the  first 
main  reservoir;  here  note  if  the  main 
reservoir  and  its  drain  cock  be  &ee  from 
leakage,  then  the  connecting  pipe,  which 
etmnecte  the  two  mahi  resern^ra,  should 
be  examined;  thia  brings  us  to  Ihe  second 
main  reservoir,  which  should  be  inspected 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  one;  the 
main  reservoir  pipe  between  the  cut-out 
cock  and  second  reservoir  should  then  be 
examined,  also  the  pipe  going  to  the 
maximum  pressure  h«u}  of  the  pump 
governor.  Failing  to  find  the  leakage  in 
these  parts,  open  the  main  reservoir  cut- 
out cock  and  place  the  automatic  brake- 
valve  handle  in  tap  position.  We  now 
have  main  reservoir  air  from  the  pump  to 
the  chamber  above  the  automatic  rotary 
valve  and  in  all  connections  between 
these  two  points,  nanwly:  reducing  valve 
pipe,  feed  valve  pipe,  excess  pressure 
pipe  to  the  pump  governor,  main  reser- 
voir supply  pipe  to  the  distributing  valve, 
dead  engine  feature  pipe,  bell  ringers' 
pipe,  pipe  to  fire  door  cylinders,  pipe  to 
water  scoop  cylinder,  pipe  to  air  reverse 
cylinder,  or  pipe  to  cylinder  cocks  operat- 
ing cylinders.  Leakage  past  the  appli- 
cation valve  in  the  ffisMbating  valve  will 
cause  a  loss  of  main  reservcnr  air,  and 
will  cause  a  blow  at  the  distributing  valve 
ezhanst  port  when  the  brake  is  in  release 


position.  If  tbe  cat-out  cock  bi  the  dead 
engine  device  be  open  and  the  non-retnm 
check  valve  leaking,  main  reservoir  air 
wiU  be  free  to  leak  into  the  brake  pipe. 
Where  these  pipes  and  parts  are  given 
a  careful  inspection  there  is  no  reason 
known  to  the  writer  why  the  leakagemay 
not  be  found. 

TESTS  FOR  AIR  PUMPS 

Q.  I  recentiy  received  a  copy  of  air- 
brake inspection  tests  as  required  by  the 
Federal  law,  and  among  them  I  noticed 
teats  for  tbe  different  aze  air  pumpo^  in 
which  the  condition  ot  the  pump,  orraliier 
its  ability  tocompressair,  is  determined  by 
allowing  air  to  escape  to  the  atmosphere 
through  a  given  size  opening  and  requiring 
the  pump  to  mantain  a  certain  pressure 
against  this  leakage.  Now  what  I  would 
like  to  know  is.  How  can  it  be  learned 
from  a  test  of  this  kind  how  much  air  is 
bdng  compressed  7  B.  R.  A. 

A.  The  foUowmg  table  gives  tile  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  free  idr  that  will  eacape 
through  a  given  opening  at  a  given  pres* 
sure  in  one  minute  of  time: 
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RATE  OF  BRAKE-PIPE  LEAKAGE. 

Q.  One  often  bears  the  expression  that 
the  brake-pipe  leakage  is  so  many  pounds 
per  minute.  Now  how  can  you  tell  from 
tUs  the  amount  of  free  aii  leaking  from 
tbebrakepipe?  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  this:  If  the  capacity  of  the  aur  pump 
is  luiown,  how  would  you  figure  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  leakage  per  minute  the 
pump  could  overcome?  Putting  thia  in 
another  way:  What  is  the  allowable  leak- 
age for  air  pumps  of  different  sizes  ? 

J.  IL  B. 

A.  To  calculate  the  amount  of  free  air 
leaking  from  a  train.  It  Is  first  neoesaaxr 
to  know  the  number  of  ca»^in  li^lniii, 
size  of  brake  eqifi^^^MUy«gtirake  - 
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and  rate  of  leakage  per  minute. 
Then  add  number  of  cubic  inches  In  brake 
pipe  and  anxiliary  reservoir  and  multiply 
by  number  of  cars  in  trun;  this  gives  the 
total  cubic  inch  volume  in  train.  Now 
multiply  the  total  voliune  by  tho  pounds 
leakage  per  minute ;  this  gives  the 
cubic  inch  pounds  leakage  per  minute. 
Divide  the  cubic  inch  pounds  by  the  number 
of  cubic  inches  in  <»ie  cubic  foot  multiplied 
1^  atmospheric  pressure;  the  product  will 
be  the  amount  of  free  air  in  cubic  feet 
leaking  from  the  train.  For  example,  let 
ns  take  a  train  of  60  cars  with  lO-inch 
etpipment  and  6  pounds  leakage  per 
mioute.  The  auxiliary  reservoir  used 
with  this  size  equipment  has  a  volume  of 
8800  cubic  inches  and  the  brake  pipe  about 
640  cubic  Inches,  or  a  total  of  cubic 
inches,  and  this  muItipUed  by  the  number 
of  cars  in  the,  train  gives  us  3440  x  60  => 
172,000  cubic  inches;  this  multiplied  by  the 
amount  of  leakage  per  minute,  we  have 
172,000  X  5  =  860,000  cubic  inch  pounds. 
Next  we  divide  860,000  by  1728  x  14.7  and 
have  f<xc  our  answer  34  cubic  feet,  the 
amount  of  free  air  leaking  from  the  train. 
Hie  leakage  of  this  train  is  within  the 
capacity  of  a  9i-inch  pomp^ 

WHISTLE  SIGNAL  VALVE 

Q.  Win  you  please  make  clear  to  me 
just  what  takes  place  in  the  air  whistle 
signal  valve  when  the  signal  cord  is  pulled 
on  snne  car  in  the  train  ?  Signal. 

A.  The  air  signal  valve,  Which  is  gen- 
erally located  under  tiie  nmning  board 
beneath  the  cab,  is  divided  into  two  cham- 
bers by  a  rubber  diaphragm,  the  chamber 
above  the  diaphragm  being  much  smaller 
than  the  one  below.  The  whistle  valve 
stem  is  attached  to  and  operated  by  this 
A^diragm.  This  stem  extends  through 
a  boshing,  and  its  lower  end  forms  a  valve 
that  controls  the  flow  of  air  to  the  whistle. 
When  the  signal  pipe  is  being  charged, 
air  alters  the  signal  valve  and  the  cham- 
bos  above  and  below  the  diaphragm  are 
charged  to  that  carried  in  the  signal  pipe. 
The  diamber  below  the  diaphragm 
diarg^  much  slower  than  the  one  above, 
as  tiie  air  most  feed  past  the  close>fitting 
part  of  the  whistle  stem.  When  the 
whistle  cord  is  polled  and  a  reduction 
nade  in  the  ^ffOMl  line,  it  causes  a  reduc- 
tion of  [weaeare  in  the  signal  valve;  but, 
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owing  to  the  close  fit  of  the  whistle  stem* 
the  pressure  in  the  chamber  above  the 
diaphragm  reducea  much  faster  than  in 
the  chamber  below;  therefore,  the  dia- 
phragm will  be  forced  upward,  raising 
the  stem,  thus  opening  the  port  leading 
to  the  whistle,  which  will  allow  air  from 
the  chambers  both  above  and  below  the 
diaphragm,  also  from  the  signal  Un^  to 
flow  to  the  whistle,  eatt«ng  it  to  give  * 
blast-  Now  the  same  reduction  of  ^gnal- 
line  pressure  that  operated  the  signal 
valve  also  opens  the  reducing  valve,  allow- 
ing air  from  the  main  reservoir  to  flow 
into  and  raise  the  pressure  in  the  ngnal 
line.  This  increase  in  pressure,  after  the 
reduction  in  the  signal  valve,  increases 
the  pressure  in  the  chamber  above  the 
diaphragm  faster  than  in  the  chamber 
below,  thus  forcing  the  diaphragm 
and  its  stem  downward,  closing  the 
port  leading  to  the  whistle,  thereby 
stopping  the  blast  There  are,  of 
course,  different  defects  which  will 
prevent  the  signal  valve  acting  in  the 
manner  just  described,  as,  where  the 
whistle  fails  to  blow  when  the  ecs:^  is 
pulled;  whistle  gives  one  kmg  blast; 
wluatle  ^es  weak  blast;  iriiistle  operates 
properly  from  first  car  in  train,  but  will 
not  operate  when  cord  Is  pulled  on  rear 
car;  whistle  gives  two  or  three  blasts  when 
cord  is  pulled;  whistle  blows  when  brakes 
are  released;  signal  pipe  faila  to  charge. 
Where  the  whistle  fails  to  blow  it  may  be 
due  to  the  strainer  tee  or  the  small  charg- 
ing port  where  air  entm  the  signal  valve 
being  stopped  up;  signal  valve  stem  too 
loose  a  .  fit  in  its  bushing;  the  diaphragm 
bagged,  or,  possibly  cracked;  bell  of  the 
whistle  improperly  adjusted  or  the  bowl 
full  of  dirt  Where  but  one  long  blast 
of  the  whistle  is  had,  it  may  be  due  either 
to  the  reductions  being  made  too  close 
togettw.or  to  the  dgnal  valve  stem  b^ng 
too  close  a  fit  in  its  bushing.  Where  but  a 
weak  blast  is  had  it  may  be  due  either  to 
the  signal  line  not  being  charged  to  the 
proper  pressure  or  leakage  in  the  pipe 
leading  to  the  whistle.  It  quite  frequent- 
ly hi^ipens  that  proper  signals  may  be 
given  from  the  bead  car  in  the  train  but 
cannot  be  ^ven  from  the  rear  car,  even 
though  the  proper  reductioir"bfr.nudftAt 
the  car  discbarge  i)^^<i^dWU^4^ 
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dally  tnie  with  a  long  train;  this  ia caused 
by  too  loose  a  fit  of  the  signal  valve  stem. 
Where  the  whistle  blows  when  the  brakes 
are  released  it  indicates  that  there  is  a 
direct  opening  between  the  main  rraervoir 
and  signal  pip^  and  that  the  signal  line  is 
charged  to  main  reservoh'  inressnre.  This 
jaaj  be  caused  by  the  supply  valve  in  the 
redodng  valve  being  held  <q>en'by  dirt  aa 
its  seat^  or  to  there  being  too  much  tea- 
sion  in  the  regulating  spring.  The  reason 
why  the  whistle  blows  when  the  bralies 
are  released  is  that,  there  Iwing  a  direct 
opening  between  the  signal  pipe  and  main 
reservoir,  air  will  flow  back  from  the  sig- 
nal line  every  time  the  main  reservoir 
pressure  is  reduced  in  releasing  the  brakes. 
This  causes  a  reduction  of  signal  line 
pressure  right  at  the  signal  valve,  caus- 
ing it  to  operate  just  the  same  as  though 
the  reduction  were  made  at  the  car  dis- 
charge valve.  Where  the  whistle  gives 
two  or  three  blasts  for  each  pull  of  the 
cord  it  indicates  too  loose  a  fit  of  the  sig- 
nal valve  stem.  The  signal  pipe  failing 
to  charge  may  be  doe  to  the  choke  open- 
ing in  the  reducing  valve  being  stopped 
up  with  dirt  and  gum. 

BRAKE  CYLINDER  PRESSURE  IN  EMERGENCY 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  follow- 
ing question  which  has  caused  consider- 
able ai^;nment  between  a  brother  engi- 
neer and  mysdf?  He  cl^ms  that  we  get  a 
higgler  brake  i^linder  pressure  in  emergen- 
cy than  we  do  bi  full  service;  ^rtiile  I  claim 
we  do  not  get  any  higher  brake  power,  but 
umply  get  the  hnke  set  quicker.  Now, 
iriiich  is  rlfl^t?  Gin  rea«m  for  answer. 

P.  C.  B. 

A.  In  offering  an  answer  to  this  it  might 
be  said  that  you  are  both  right  ot  that 
you  are  both  wrong,  all  depending  on  the 
Igrpe  of  triple  valve  osed.  Where  the 
Westin^ouse  quick-action  triple  valve  is 
used,  brake-pipe  air  is  vented  to  the  brake 
<^linder  in  an  emergency  application;  con- 
flequraitiy,  a  higher  brake  cylinder  pres- 
sure is  obtained  than  in  a  full  service  ap- 
plication. The  New  York  quick-action 
triple  valve,  when  <^>erating  in  emergou^, 
vents  brake-pipe  a^  to  tiie  atmo^here, 
and  not  to  the  brake  cylinder;  therefore, 
no  hi^ier  brake  t^llnder  is  obtained  than 
in  a  full  service  application.  With  either 
type  of  triple  valve  the  brake  is  api^ied 


quicker  in  emergency  tiian  in  serviea. 

QUICK-ACTION  CAP 

Q.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  throog^ 
the  air-brake  department  of  our  JouBiuL 
why  sune  of  the  distaributing  valves  are 
equipped  with  a  quick-action  cap  wiiHe 
others  have  a  plain  cap?         P.  C  B. 

A.  The  purpose  of  the  quick-actioa  cap 
is  to  assist  the  brake  valve  in  voting 
brake-pipe  air  when  an  emergency  appli- 
cation of  the  brake  is  made,  especially 
where  engines  are  double-headed.  How- 
ever, it  is  seldom  used  on  engines  io 
switching  service,  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  engines  are  not  used  in  double-head- 
ing. Now,  it  may  be  that  this  is  iriiat 
yon  bavo  noticed,  that  is,  distributing 
valves  on  engines  in  road  service  have  the 
quick-action  cap,  while  those  in  yard  serv- 
ice are  equipped  with  the  plain  cap. 


QaestiMs  aid  Aaswen 

BY  lAHBS  GREGORY 

Q.  How  much  lead  would  a  26x80 
engine  have  with  a  Walschaert  valve  gear, 
and  what  would  be  the  port  openings  at 
6-inch  cut-off?       A.  T.  B.,  Engineer. 

A.  The  amount  of  lead  usually  given 
with  Walschaert  gear  in  order  to  effect 
the  same  steam  distribution  as  the  Steph- 
ensm  gear  at  short  cut-off  is  usoally 
8-16  inch.  Where  the  Walschaert  has  a 
variable  lead  it  would  be  somewhat  les^ 
and  even  wttii  a  fixed  lead  It  Is  ofta 
less  in  the  case  of  switching  engines, 
the  starting  power  of  which  is  most 
important 

The  writer  has  no  figures  avaOable 
showing  amount  of  port  op^iing  for  a 
6-inch  or  20  per  c«it  cut-off,  it  being  not 
conridered  practi«d  to  woric  an  engine 
that  dose,  but  at  a  25  per  cent  cut«ff 
the  port  opening  would  be  about  5-16  indL 

Q.  Is'  there  any  outside  valve  gear 
with  a  variable  lead?   If  so,  which  one? 

AT.  B.,  Engineer. 

A  The  Walschaert  gear,  in  its  original 
form,  does  not  provide  for  a  variable  lead, 
bat  it  may  be  propcntkmed  and  adjusted 
80  as  to  perform  the  same  ftukctions  as 
the  Stephenson  gear  In  the  matter  of 
Increasuig  the  lead,  as  the  lever  is 
hooked  back.  In  order  to  do  this  the 
back  motion  n^j^^agjef^^tit 
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Ib  not  done,  excepting  on  engines  having 
Sttle  backing  to  do,  such  as  fast  frei^t 
and  passenger  engines.  There  are  more 
ways  than  one  to  do  it 

Q.  I  am  running  a  Baldwin  passenger 
engine  six  wheel  connected,  with  piston 
valve  and  Walschaert  valve  gear.  She 
pounds  on  left  forward  quarter  when 
nmning  90  or  40  rnOea  an  hour  so  you 
think  she'd  imoA  the  stack  off,  but  not 
80  much  when  working  slow.  She  has 
jast  gone  through  back  shop,  but  is  the 
same  as  before.  Where  would  the  trouble 
be  in  such  a  case?  I.  O.  U. 

A.  A  looee  main  driving  box  on  left 
side  would  have  the  effect  you  mention. 
It  may  be  a  slack  pedestal  bindev  or 
we^ie,  but  Is  meet  likely  a  loose  fitting 
main  driving  brass.  When  engine  is 
going  slow  there  is  only  an  intermittent 
knock  when  piston  leaves  forward  center 
on  left  side,  or,  as  you  say,  when  pin  is 
at  "forward  quarter,"  but  when  going 
fast  there  is  a  continuous  vibration  pro- 
duced that  often  threatens  to  shake 
things  to  pieces.  The  steam  distribution 
and  general  condition  of  ea^ino  have 
much  to  do  with  the  effect  of  a  poor 
fitting  driving  box;  tihe  looser  ^e  Is 
the  worse  the  effect 

Q.  In  what  way  is  the  Walschaert  gear 
altered  to  give  a  change  in  lead  from  full 
gear  to  short  stroke  position  of  lever? 

R.  B..  Div.  11. 

A.  One  plan  is  to  slot  the  combination 
lever  at  point  where  radius  rod  is  coa- 
nected  so  that  point  of  connection  may 
be  varied  to  suit  the  cut-off.  The  con- 
nection of  tiie  radius  rod  is  by  a  block 
that  may  be  moved  in  this  slot  in  con- 
nection with  the  movement  of  reverse 
lever. 

Another  metirad  is  to  set  tiie  eccentric 
crank  so  that  it  is  somewliat  behind  the 
poution  it  would  occupy  if  set  for  a 
fixed  lead.  The  latter  calls  for  a  change 
in  proportion  of  eccentric  crank  also,  but 
is  less  complicated  than  the  other  and 
more  favored  on  that  account 

Q.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  en^nea 
having  Walschaert  valve  gears  are  slow 
at  starting.  The  difference  between  en- 
gines with  this  gear  and  the  Stephenson 
gear  or  link  motion  engines  is  more  than 
•  little.  Has  any  effwt  hem  made  to 


correct  this  fault  in  the  Wabchaert  gear, 
or  is  this  weakness  regarded  merely 
tm  a  mtioa  of  the  oigmeers? 

J.  K.,  Div.  110. 

A.  The  loss  in  starting  power  of  the 
Walschaert^  as  well  as  that  of  other  loco- 
motive valve  gears  having  a  fixed  lead 
openins^  is  generally  recognized.  It  is  the 
price  paid  for  convenience,  durability, 
eamomy  of  upkeep  and  first  cost  There 
has  been  some  effort  made  to  correct  the 
loss  of  starting  power  in  the  Walschaert 
gear  on  some  roads,  where  instead  of  the 
combination  lever  being  connected  to 
crosshead  it  connects  to  the  forward  end 
of  main  rod.  This  arrangement  provides 
for  the  same  motion  as  before  the  change 
was  mad^  in  addition  to  which  the  ap  and 
down  action  of  the  main  rod  imparts  an 
additional  movement  to  the  combination 
lever,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  delay  the 
valve  events  so  as  to  correspond  closely 
to  the  valve  movement  by  the  Stephenson 
link  motion.  The  writer  has  no  data  at 
hand  showing  performance  of  ragines 
with  this  new  feature  but  the  fact  that 
the  engines  recentiy  wdered  are  to  be 
equipped  with  it  is  a  favorable  sign. 

Q.  If  the  eccentric  rod  be  broken  or 
disconnected  on  one  of  the  outside  valve 
gears  having  a  crosshead  connection,  say 
like  the  Baker  or  Walschaert  gears,  and 
the  engine  should  stop  just  before  reach- 
ing center  on  tiie  disabled  sid^  with  the 
ovsshead  still  connected  to  combinatiai 
lever,  would  the  engine  not  be  weaker  at 
starting  than  if  en^e  was  completely  dis- 
connected on  that  side?  Is  there  any 
great  gain  in  power  over  engine  com- 
pletely disconnected  on  disabled  side? 

H.  D. 

A.  Yon  assume,  evidentiy,  that  engine 
stopf^g  just  before  piston  reached  dead 
center  on  disable^idde  would  meet  with 
resistance  from  preadmission  there  what 
trying  to  start  again,  but  as  the  main  pin 
at  such  time  would  be  at  point  where  the 
leverage  was  comparatively  slight  the  re- 
sistance offered  would  be  considerable,and 
as  opposite  main  pin  is  about  at  position 
of  greatest  leverage  the  starting  power 
of  engine  would  not  be  seriously  affected 
by  the  preadmission  you  refer  to  on  dis* 
abled  side.  Of  course  it  should  bf /iw4f^ 
stood  that  engine  ^Wlitt'^^titi^S^^ 
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side,  and  only  good  for  half  tonnage.  The 
imin%ssion  seems  to  prevail  that  if  the 
crosshead  connection  is  not  cut  out  on 
this  gear  the  engine  is  still  pretty  good  on 
that  side,  but  the  fact  is,  tliat  aside  from 
the  better  cylinder  lubrication  gained  by 
using  some  steam  on  the  disabled  aide, 
there  is  no  other  practical  gain.  If  there  be 
considerable  lost  motion  in  valve  gear  the 
valve  events  might  all  be  delayed  enough 
to  show  some  power  on  the  side  on  which 
only  the  crosshead  imparted  motion  to 
the  valve. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  setting  valves  by 
sound?  How  is  it  done?  R. 

A.  Setting  valves  by  soimd  of  exhaust 
How  it  is  done  depends  upon  where  the 
fault  is.  This  practice  is  followed  when 
the  lameness  of  engine  is  due  to  lost 
motion,  or  springing  of  valve  gear, 
although  tiie  fault  of  setting  of  an  eccen- 
tric could  be  detected,  as  well  as  an  error 
in  the  lengths  of  eccentric  rods.  Engi- 
neers often  resorted  to  that  method  of 
squaring  engine  usually  finding  it  only 
necessary  to  change  the  lengths  of  a  couple 
of  the  blades  to  get  results,  but  they  some- 
times got  tangled  up  in  trying  to  correct 
the  fault  of  an  eccentric  by  changmg  the 
blade,  or  rod,  on  a  Stephenson  gear. 
With  some  of  the  new  outside  gears  there 
is  no  way  to  make  a  change  excepting  in 
the  length  of  valve  stem,  and  most  of 
them  don't  even  afford  that,  the  connec- 
tion of  valve  stem  and  its  crosshead  being 
often  nonad justable. 

With  the  late  years,  setting  by  sound  is 
merely  dividing  the  amount  of  steam  ad- 
mitted to  each  end  of  cylinder  so  the 
exhausts  from  that  side  would  each  have 
equal  force,  as  indicated  by  their  sound. 

Q.  What  is  regarded  as  full  valve 
travel?  What  is  full  valve  travel  meas- 
ured by?  Does  the  size  of  eccentric  im- 
IHTOve  the  valve  travel,  or  wholly  ctxitrol 
it? 

A.  A  valve  has  full  travel  when  it 
moves  the  combined  distance  of  the  lap 
and  lead  added  to  the  width  of  admission 
port  openings  at  each  end  of  valve  seat 

It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  better  to 
increase  valve  travel  beyond  this  limit, 
while  others  think  the  opposite.  The 
chief  objection  to  long  travel  is  the  addi- 
tional work  it  puts  on  the  eccentrics,  but 


many  point  to  the  better  steam  disbiba' 
tion  effected  thereby,  claiming  earlier 
admission,  later  cut-off  and  release^  abo 
reduced  compression  for  the  Icmg  stroke 
of  valve,  the  benefits  of  which  are  gafaied 
in  some  degree  at  all  cut-offs. 

Q.  Would  like  to  know  what  "clears 
ance"  is.  H.  D.,  Div.  301 

A.  What  we  usually  call  clearance  is  the 
space  between  the  piston  cylinder  head 
and  valve  at  the  beginning  of  the  pistm 
stroke.  When  the  exhaust  edges  of  a 
valve  do  not  cover  admiasiai  port  it  b 
also  said  to  have  exhaust  dearance. 

Q.  I  recentiy  had  what  proved  to  be  a 
loose  follower  bolt  It  pounded  hard  on 
cylinder  head  when  throttle  was  shut  of^ 
but  not  when  I  used  steam.  How  did 
steam  in  cylinder  prevent  bolt  from  strik- 
ing cylinder  head?  Engineeil 

A.  The  effect  of  steam  admitted  to  cyl- 
inder was  to  reduce  piston  travel  the 
amount  of  the  lost  motion  in  connections 
to  piston,  chiefly  that  in  both  ends  of 
main  rod.  In  your  case  that  was  enough 
to  prevent  bolt  striking  front  head. 

This  temporary  remedy  will  often  serve 
to  get  engine  in  without  the  long  delay 
attending  the  removal  of  cylinder  head 
and  tightening  of  follower  bolt 

Q.  I  had  occasion  to  use  hand  oiler  on 
lubricator  recently,  but  after  shutting  off 
and  with  lever  in  full  stroke  steam  blew 
out  of  the  open  cups  so  they  would  not 
take  oil.   What  would  cause  tiiat? 

R.  R.  S. 

A.  It  is  likely  the  throttle  valve  of 
lubricator  leaked.  That  is  a  common 
faulty  as  the  hand  oilers  are  rarely  used 
nowaiteys,  which  would  be  the  tmly  time 
the  fault  of  leaky  valve  would  be  de- 
tected. One  of  the  functions  of  that 
valve  is  to  supply  steam  to  carry  oil  to 
cylinders,  so  if  it  leaks  when  shut  off  it 
blows  steam  out  through  open  cup^  thus 
preventing  oiling  hand 

Q.  What  is  a  tire  retainer?  Doesn't  a 
driving  wheel  tire  hold  by  contractim  of 
tire  whoa  cooled  after  being  put  on 
wheel?  H.  W. 

A.  The  retainer  is  an  additional  safe- 
guard against  loose  tire.  It  nuy  be  in 
the  form  of  a  ring  called  a  retaining 
ring^  or  the  tire  may  be^bolted  to  whed 
or  held  in  iiWiwi^y  W^Qg^  The 
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aimplest  means  to  prevent  tire  slipping 
ist^  "sliiqwd'*  tire,  the  lip  preventing 
tire  trtm  wtaking  in.  A  tire  is  prevent- 
ed from  working  out  by  the  flange  bear- 
ing against  rail. 

Q.  InBtnictions  in  handling  super- 
beater  engines  say  we  must  have  lever 
fall  ahead  or  back  at  starting  to  get  a 
perfect  oil  distribution  on  the  full  face  of 
valve  bushings.  In  what  way  does  the 
fan  valve  travel  distrtbate  oil  over  whole 
florfaee  of  bushings?  D.  B. 

A.  The  valve  does  not  distribute  the 
oil,  but  in  giving  it  full  travel  the  whole 
surface  of  bushings  is  open  to  contact  of 
steam,  which  carries  the  lubricant  to  the 
exposed  surface.  When  valve  travel  is 
abort  there  are  parts  of  the  bushing,  not 
directly  exposed  to  tiie  steam,  depending 
OB  what  on  may  be  drawn  to  those  points 
from  the  uncovered  parts  which  the 
valve  reaches  while  being  operated  at 
short  cut-o£F.  This  condition  is  more 
marked  in  the  slide  valve,  owing  to  the 
greater  surface  in  contact  with  seat  using 
that  type  of  valve,  but  it  is  also  notice- 
able in  the  piston  valve  at  very  short 
ent^ff^ 

Q.  Coold  it  be  posnble  for  a  loose  tank 
iriieel  to  go  over  the  ^visl<m  all  right?  If 
one  were  found,  would  it  be  safe  to  take 
chances  of  going  m  with  it?         S.  T. 

A.  It  is  likely  that  sometimes  engines 
have  gone  a  considerable  number  of  miles 
without  mishaps,  but  it  is  best  to  ask  for 
instructions  in  case  where  loose  wheel  is 
detected  on  the  road.  Under  no  cir- 
qmwtancea  should  tnun  be  hauled  by 
engine  having  a  loose  wheel,  it  being 
positively  dangerous,  especially  when 
nmning  over  frogs  and  switches. 

Q.  What  is  the  quickest  and  best  way 
to  fix  up  a  Walschaert  gear  engine  if  the 
eccentric  rod  breaks?  M.  M. 

A.  After  removii^  the  lnt>ken  parts 
block  link  block  in  center  of  link,  then 
<fi»c(Hmect  lifting  arm.  Your  engine  is 
now  ready  to  go,  but  is  practically  on  one 
side,  for  while  the  crosshead  movement 
will  give  an  amount  of  port  openings  equal 
to  tltt  lead,  that  vrill  be  of  no  help  to  start 
Some  recommend  cutting  engine  out  com- 
pletdy  on  Asabled  side  and  there  is  much 
in  ismt  of  that  plan. 

Q.  I  lind  that  by  enlaiipng  the  nozzle 


of  exhaust  it  makes  a  great  difference  in 
tBe  power  of  the  engine  I  run.  I  think 
there  should  be  more  effort  made  in  tiiat 
direction  by  the  Motive  Power  Depart- 
ment, as  the  tonnage  rating  is  now  such 
that  our  engines  need  all  the  power  they 
have  to  haul  either  passenger  or  freight 
trains  so  as  to  make  time  required.  Don't 
you  think  thai  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  that  direction?  Don't  yon  think 
it  is  better  for  the  en^e  and  the  engine 
crew  to  have  a  free  working  engine? 

W.  D.  M. 

A.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  using  a  large  nozzle  so  far  as  the 
power  is  concerned  if  the  draft  is  not 
weakened  so  as  to  hinder  steaming  of  en- 
gine. Where  engines  have  regular  cnwa 
the  large  nozzle  may  be  run  on  engines 
having  crews  who  can  take  advant^ 
of  the  big  nozzle,  otherwise  it  may  often 
prove  a  disadvantage.  It  requires  a  skill- 
ful handling  and  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  t>oth  engineer  and  fireman  to  reap  fully 
the  benefits  of  a  free  working  engine;  the 
average  crew  is  likely  to  do  better  work 
with  an  engine  having  nozzle  small  enough 
to  make  steam  with  ordinary  handling. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
theory  and  practice  often  «»nSict,  for 
while  the  highest  percentage  of  power 
may  be  developed  with  the  larger  nozzle, 
steam  pressure  may  be  more  consistentiy 
maintained  with  a  smaller  one,  and  as  it 
is  the  consistent,  reliable,  everyday  ser- 
vice that  counts  most  favorably  for  tiie 
power,  the  best  results  are  gained  when 
the  nozzle  is  run  for  steam  making,  if 
not  overdone.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  engines  in  the  pool. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  the  big  engines 
of  today  don't  do  the  work  expected  of 
them  and  for  which  they  are  often  guar- 
anteed? In  many  cases  they  do  littie 
more  work  tiian  t^much  smaller  engines 
of  a  few  years  back.  Old-tiher. 

A.  The  prejudice  against  large  power 
has  had  something  to  do  with  creating  an 
unfavorable  impression  of  it,  yet  the  fact 
remains,  though  in  lessor  degree,  that  the 
modem  engine,  at  least  before  the  addi- 
tion of  the  superheater,  did  not  measure 
up  to  expectations.  Some  charge  it  to 
recently  adopted  methods  of  i^mputinB^ 
train  tonnage.  other^^^^ftSi^ailySLP^ 
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tion.  Both,  no  doubt;  have  their  influence. 
There  is  one  thing  sure,  the  engine  of 
today  has  her  hauling  capacity  always 
taxed  to  the  limit  under  the  tonnage  sys- 
tem of  rating,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  the  engines  of  former  days, 
when  trains  were  made  up  of  a  certain 
number  of  loads  or  empties.  The  loads 
might  be  cotton,  lumber  or  iron  or^  which 
made  quite  a  differoic^  and  thisdifforence 
accounts  lai^e^  for  the  gnat  runs  we  old- 
timers  used  to  make  with  our  littie  old  16 
x24  eni^nes  in  the  days  of  the  hand  brake. 
It  is  just  as  true  that  the  larger  modem 
engine,  inch  for  inch,  does  not  compare 
favorably  with  the  smaller  engine  it  re- 
placed. It  is  conceded  the  steam  passages, 
especially  those  of  the  exhaust^  are  too 
much  restricted,  particularly  at  the  nozzle. 
In  building  liie  monster  engines  the  human 
equation  was  ignored  The  smaller  en- 
gine could  develop  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  with  hand  firing,  but  the  man 
proved  too  small  for  the  grate  areas  of 
the  later  designs,  and  the  makeshifts  nec- 
essary to  aid  him  chief  of  all  was  a  re- 
stricted nozzle,  all  operated  against  the 
development  of  the  full  power  of  the 
engine. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  superiieater 
we  hear  less  complaint  of  the  big  power; 
also  less  of  the  great  runs  we  used  to 
make  with  our  little  old  16x24  m  the 
good  old  days. 

Q.  What  would  make  an  engine  go  lame 
when  lever  is  cut  back,  though  square  in 
full  strokeT  Stephenson  gear.  Bunner. 

A.  Several  things  might  cause  that  In 
sirart  cut-off  valve  movement  would  be 
somewhat  affected  by  back  motion.  It 
might  be  the  fault  of  the  lubrication, 
in  which  case  the  spring  of  valve  gear 
parts  might  distort  valve  movement  It 
is  also  true  that  an  engine  shows  lame- 
ness if  working  at  short  stroke  which  can- 
not be  detected  so  easily  if  the  exhaust 
sound  is  louder  as  when  working  at  long 
cut-off. 

Q,  What  is  variable  lead?  Variable 
exhaust?  Variable  cut  off?  Runner. 

A.  Anything  variable  is  that  which  may 
be  varied.  Variable  lead  is  had  with  the 
Stephenson  gear,  aa  the  lead  opening 
varies  with  the  position  of  reverse  lever. 
The  lead  is  least  in  full  stroke  position. 


increases  as  lever  is  hooked  up,  and  is 
greatest  at  center  position  of  lever. 

Variable  cut-off  is  caused  in  the  same 
way  by  all  locomotive  valve  gears  by 
changing  position  of  reverse  lever. 
The  variable  exhaust  is  no  U»ger  used. 
It  was  formerly  hi  use  on  hard  coal-born- 
hig  engines,  chiefly,  the  nozzle  bong  so 
constnieted  that  it  could  be  made  larger 
or  smaller  at  the  will  of  the  engineer  by 
operating  a  lever  in  cab.  There  is  maA 
to  be  said  in  its  favor,  but  it  is  anotiier 
instance  where  theory  and  practice  do  tMt 
harmonize  at  all  times. 


mm  RULES-STANDARD  CODB 

BDITBD  BY  GEO.  E.  COLUNCVTOOD 

Tito  diaeuBriMi  of  the  quetthxia  ratmittad  od 
train  rule*  will  be  from  the  "Standard  Code  of 
Rule*,"  and  whatever  may  appear  tn  theoe  colmniu 
ehould  not  influence  auTone  to  depart  from  the 
rotea  aa  applied  on  tiie  mad  on  which  tiie  number 
iacnplcved. 

New  Rnliit  M  Rnle  218 


The  American  Railway  Assodaticn, 

through  its  Committee  on  Transportation, 
has  recentiy  handed  down  a  new  ruling 
on  Rule  21^  which  gives  to  that  rule  a 
meaning  not  embodied  in  its  language. 

The  ruling  is  as  follows: 

"Question— Referring  to  Rule  218,  xm- 
der  tiie  following  order  is  No.  10  desig- 
nated by  its  schedule  number  alone:  'NOl 
10  engine  76  meet  No.  9  at  B?' 

No.  9  being  superior  by  direction,  should 
it  find  No.  10  at  B  displaying  signals, 
would  No.  9  be  right  in  proceeding,  or 
should  it  consider  the  engine  number  only 
for  identification  purposes  and  remain  at 
B  until  it  meets  aU  sections? 

A.  When  a  train  is  named  ia  an  tnder, 
all  Bections*are  included^  Therefore,  in 
the  absence  of  further  tndn  orders,  Na  9 
should  wait  at  B  for  all  sections  of  No.  10 
(see  Rule  218,  Standard  Code  of  Train 
Rules)." 

The  Standard  Code  of  Train  Rules  has 
been  refined  until  it  is  a  technical  instru- 
ment, even  going  so  iax  as  to  define  the 
exact  meaning  of  certain  words,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  language 
of  the  several  rules  compriskig^$>,  Code 
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s  concise  and  free  from  ambiguity.  In 
making  rulinga  on  Rule  218,  the  editor  of 
this  department  has  followed  the  evident 
meaning  of  the  rule  as  expressed  by  its 
clear  language.  And  up  to  the  time  that 
the  above  ruling  was  made  by  the  Gom- 
mittee*  It  has  never  been  found  necessary 
to  read  into  the  rule  siHnething  which  was 
not  there.  The  rule  as  it  now  stands  has 
been  in  effect  for  ten  years  and  the  ruling 
given  above  is  the  first  ruling  the  Com- 
mittee has  made  upon  the  point  involved. 
The  role  reads  as  follows: 

'fZIS.  When  a  train  is  named  in  a  train 
order  by  its  schedule  numlwr  altme,  all 
seetionB  of  that  schedule  are  included, 
and  each  must  have  copies  delivered  to 
it" 

The  above  rule  is  a  clear  statement  of 
principle,  and  in  making  rulings  upon  the 
rule  the  editor  of  this  department  has 
held  that  when  Hie  schedule  number  was 
used  in  an  order  in  amnection  with  the 
conductor's  name  or  the  engine  number 
that  the  train  was  not  named  hj itaaehed' 
«ie  mtmAer  atone. 

To  better  understand  Rule  218,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  in  the  history  of  the 
rule  to  the  time  when  it  was  first  adopted. 
Id  1887  Rule  218,  tbm  known  as  Rule 
620,  was  adopted  in  the  following  Ian- 
guage: 

"When  ia  train  Is  named  in  an  order,  all 
of  its  aeetiona  are  included  unless  particu- 
lar seetjtnis  are  specified,  and  each  section 
induded  must  have  ooi^  addressed  and 
deUveredtott" 

Under  that  rule  the  engine  number 
could  be  used  without  affecting  the  oper- 
ation of  the  rul^  because  all  sections  were 
inchidedin  every  caae  unless  particular 
sections  were  specified.  Under  tiiis  old 
rule  it  was  found  that  the  dispatchers 
woe  using  engine  numbers  and  also  the 
eonductor's  name  in  some  cases,  and  by  so 
diring  were  virtually  identifying  a  certain 
train  as  being  the  one  indicated  by  the 
«der,  and  gradually  it  became  apparent 
that,  to  be  ccaisiBtent,  the  order  should  not 
qtedfieally  identify  a  certain  triUn  when  it 
was  expected  that  other  trains  had  equal 
r^ta  under  the  fflrder.  For  example:  No. 
10  m^tae  75  specifies  a  certain  train 
wliich  can  be  identified  by  its  engine 
Domber,  notwithsfauiding  the  fact  that 


there  may  be  two  sectloiia  m  No.  10 

schedule. 

But  the  present  rule  states  that  when  a 
train  is  named  by  its  schedule  number 
alone  all  sections  are  included.  Such  a 
rule  is  consistent  for  the  reason  that  the 
term  "Na  10"  may  be  equally  applied  to 
any  aeetion  of  tiiat  fldiedule,but  when  we 
say  '*Na  10  enj^e  76"  then  we  specify 
a  certain  section  of  that  schedule  as  having 
right  to  use  the  order.  By  going  further 
into  the  subject  we  find  that  the  defini- 
tion  of  "schedule"  as  given  by  the  Stand- 
ard Code  is  as  follows:  "That  part  of  the 
timetable  which  prescribes  class,  direc- 
tion, number  and  movement  for  a  regular 
tmin."  Therefore  the  term  "schedule 
number  alone"as  used  in  the  present  Rule 
218  refers  to  the  number  as  given  on  the 
timetable.  It  is  certain  that  the  engine 
number  is  not  given  on  the  timetable, 
therefore,  the  schedule  number  alone  cer- 
tainly does  not  hiclude  the  engine  number, 
because  if  it  did  the  eng^e  number  would 
have  to  be  shown  on  the  tintetable  or  the 
definitiw  would  have  to  be  revised. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  ruling  which 
has  just  been  handed  down  by  the  Com- 
mittee gives  the  same  meaning  to  Rule 
218  as  that  rule  had  prior  to  its  revision 
in  1906^  whereas  the  wording  of  the  rule 
is  entirely  different  That  part  of  tha 
question  which  reads,  "or  should  tiie  en- 
gine number  be  considered  for  identificap 
tion  purposes,"  is  peculiar,  to  say  the 
least  What  reason  can  we  have  for 
"identifying"  a  train  in  an  order  except 
to  convey  the  information  to  all  concerned 
that  such  train  is  the  one  with  right 
to  use  the  order.  The  engine  number  in 
case  of  an  extra  train  is  aoffident  to 
clearly  Identify  that  train,  and  there  is  no 
neoes^fy  for  other  kind  of  IdentificttticHi, 
and  if  ^  en^e  number  can  identify  an 
extra  train  it  can  identify  a  regular  train. 
And  this  fact  is  the  reason  why  the  old 
rule  was  changed  to  require  the  schedule 
number  alone  to  be  used  when  all  sections 
were  to  use  the  order.  However,  the 
ruling  destroys  the  intention  of  the  rule 
and  turns  the  hands  of  progress  back  ten 
years. 

It  is  now  imperative  that  each  road  rule 
on  the  above  point  and  elect  what  shall 
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In  the  meantime  every  man  in  train 
service  must  depend  upon  Rule  106  and 
Rbte  106  and  take  no  chances. 

Hereafter  all  rulings  oa  Rule  218  will 
confwm  to  the  ruling  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  although  the  editor 
of  this  department  still  believes  that  his 
former  rulinga  comprised  correct  practira 
and  only  changes  his  mling  in  the  mtoreat 
of  harmony. 


Pauob.  Ham,  Jan.  U,  UU. 

Editor  TBAOt  Rdlbs  Department: 
The  regular  meeting' point  for  No.  1  and 
No.  2  IS  at  D.  Na^  18  aiqwrior  by  direc- 
tion. 

When  No.  1  arrives  at  D  It  recdves  an 
order  as  follows: 

••No.  1  has  right  over  No.  2  D  to  G. " 

When  No.  2  arrives  at  G  No.  1  is  not 
there  and  is  not  due  there.  Is  there  any 
way  that  No.  2  can  pass  G  without  further 
orders?  Div.  6a 

A.  The  purpose  of  a  rig^t  of  track  or- 
der is  simply  to  reverse  the  rights  of 
trains.  Thus.  No.  1  in  this  case  becomes 
superiOT  to  No.  2,  end  No.  2  can  advance 
afi^Unst  No.  1  in  just  the  same  man- 
ner that  No.  1  can  advance 
against  No.  2  when  it  has  no  orders  con- 
cerning No.  2.  That  is,  No.  2  can  advance 
against  No.  1  by  clearing  the  time  of  No. 
1.  Thus,  if  No.  2  can  make  F  and  clear 
the  time  of  Na  1,  it  may  pass  G  and  pro- 
ceed to  F.  The  role  states  that  if  the 
second  named  train  (No.  Si  reach  the 
pomt  last  named  (G)  before  uie  other  bx- 
rives,  it  may  proceed,  keeping  clear  of 
the  opposing  train  (No.  1)  as  many  min- 
utes as  such  train  was  before  requured  to 
clear  it  under  the  rules. 


CmciHKATi,  Ohio.  Feb.  4,  UU. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
Stations  between  A  and  G  are  open  from 
7  a  m.  to  7  p.  m.  A  and  G  are  open  con- 
tinuously. 

No.  6 18  due  at  C  at  4:27  a.  m.,  and  No. 
81  ia  due  at  C  at  6:15  &  m.  No.  6  was 
late  and  received  an  order  to  meet  No.  31 
atF.  After  No.  6  had  left  A  the  dis- 
patcher issued  another  order  to  No.  6  at  G 
and  to  No.  SL  at  G,  directing  the  tridns  to 
meet  at  E  instead  of  G. 

The  operator  at  C  put  his  stop  signal  at 
block  and  went  on  with  his  other  duties 
about  the  station.  No.  6  was  not  sched- 
uled to  stop  at  C  and  passed  that  station 
without  observing  the  stop  signal,  the 
office  not  being  open  ordinarily  tmtil  7 
a  m. 

Should  an  order  be  put  out  for  a  train  at 
an  office  which  is  supposed  to  be  closed  with- 
ootsqme  extra  precaution  being  taken? 
Do  yon  think  that  the  crew  of  No.  6  were 
ent&ely  at  fault?  A  Reader. 
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A.  The  display  of  signals  from  an  office 
which  is  not  supposed  to  be  open  is  not 
provided  for  m  the  Standard  Code  of 
Train  Rulea.  That  is,  th^  is  no  rule  gov- 
erning the  manner  in  which  a  signal  must 
be  given  from  a  closed  office  at  an  irregu- 
lar nour;  therefore,  the  case  should  rest 
upon  the  local  practice  of  tiie  road  con- 
cerned, if  such  practice  has  been  frequent 
enough  to  be  recognized  as  established;  if 
not,  then  the  case  should  rest  on  good 
judgment  and  the  general  practice  in  like 
cases. 

The  general  practice  of  roads  is  to  use 
some  extra  precaution  in  such  cases,  for 
the  reason  uiat  when  an  office  is  opened 
for  business  at  an  hour  when  the  special 
rules  indicate  that  the  office  is  dosed,  the 
signal  at  that  time,  under  the  rules,  oiuld 
not  be  considered  as  a  governing  signal, 
and  as  a  result  it  would  not  be  as  closely 
observed.  It  would  seem  that  a  flag 
should  be  used  in  addition  to  the  txain  or- 
der signal,  as  the  signal  is  not  officially  in 
service  until  the  hour  when  the  office  is 
shown  as  being  open  for  business. 

The  Standard  Code  of  Block  Signal 
Rules  substantiates  this  view  of  the  case 
in  a  rule  which  reads  as  follows: 

"When  a  block  station  is  opened  at  an 
irregular  hour,  trains  must  be  notified  by 
train  order  or  by  special  instructions,  and 
special  precaution  must  be  taken  to  call 
attention  of  trains  approaching  the  block 
station  to  the  indication  of  the  block  sig- 
nal" 

This  rule  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  to 
apply  to  the  train  order  signal,  as  it  is  given 
especially  for  the  block  signal,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  rule  recognizes  the 
danger  of  a  signal  which  is  being  operated 
at  an  irregular  hour,  being  unoraerved  by 
trains  during  that  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  block  sinial  and  the  train  order 
signal  are  generally  the  same  signal,  and 
this  rule  seems  to  furnish  the  explanati<m 
to  the  case. 


A  Letter  fi—  Du 

CmcAGo,  Dm.  S.  ISUu 
Friend  Bill:  Its  a  long  time  nnce  I 
sent  you  a  line,  an  mores  the  shame  fer 
I'm  on  passenger  now  an  have  time  to 
burm  these  days.  Ov  coarse  thares  one 
flRwd-  raison  I  have  fer  me  silence. 
Everyone  has  a  good  or  bad  excuse  fer 
not  takin  tiie  truoble  to  rite,  so  Bill  I'm 
that  same  way  meself,  an  the  raison 
is  tbcres  nothin  much  been  doin  since  yoo 
raytired  that  cud  be  called  sinsattonal  till 
now,  so  thats  why  I  didn't  rite  8o<Hier,  an 
the  same  why  I'm  writin  now. 

Yes  Bill  thay  are  thingB  doin  here  on 
the  rode  now  tiiats  a  joke  shure,  an  as 
Windy  Jim  offen  sed  in  the  Division  when 
he'd  benn  a  two  hours  disoo(»se  on 
nothin:  I'll  meerly  giv  ^nra^aa^Jifitime 

ov  it  U  a  lizea  by  VjOOy  IC 
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Divfl  a  much  use  to  ask  any  ould  timers 
like  you  ta  guess  what  it  is,  bo  we  might 
as  well  cum  to  the  Dointas  "Wiii(Qr" 
naeta  say  about  the  end  of  the  f  urst  hour, 
an  him  still  havinan  hour  to  go  on,  an  he 
0oin'  aww  tram  the  main  point  all  the 
time.  Wol  Bill,  to  make  a  long  story 
short  we  are  now  federated  here  with  the 
firemen.  It  was  pulled  off  at  a  meetia 
callod  a  jint  meetm.  Erei^thing  is  jint 
here  now.  Jint  comitees;  jint  intherests 
an  80  OQ  an  so  forth  as  one  feller  sed  at 
the  meeting.  It  wus  a  kind  of  giv  and 
take  afliahr.  I  often  herd  it  sed  that  all 
things  ud  be  perfect  when  we'd  see  the 
Hon  an  tha  lamb  ly  down  together,  so  it 
struck  me  Bill,  when  I  aaw  all  the  engi- 
neers an  firemen  in  one  room,  an  every- 
body lookin  like  he  was  sittin  fer  his  tin- 
tipe,that  if  the  lion  an  tha  lamb  didn't  lay 
down  together  yet,  thay  wud  soon,  fer 
weere  shure  <m  our  way,  as  Wlnoty  Jim 
od  say  to  a  higher  civilwwttw.  Well,  let 
her  go  sez  you. 

Yes  Bill,  tha  big  nois  at  tha  meetin  wus 
a  long  haird  lad  that  a  cuple  of  years 
ago  was  hawlin  cord  an  other  farm  pro- 
ducts to  Willvale  Station  on  the  River 
^vision,  an  tha  way  he  tore  into  tha  rale- 
roads  wur  a  caution.  An  he  had  fibers 
ta  back  him  up  too,  at  least  he  had  a  lot 
of  them,  an  thay  wur  backin  him  up 
alrite  fer  no  one  tried  to  call  him  down, 
80  be  kept  on  talkin  hi  finance  till  he  got 
into  the  millions.  He  left  us  thare  to  go 
higher  an  didn't  come  down  fer  an  hoiu* 
or  go,  but  we  all  stayed  right  thare 
waitin  like  a  4th  of  July  crowd  gapin  up 
in  the  sky  after  a  baloon,  that  went  out 
<^  si^t  ler  a  while  After  comin  down 
agoD  be  sed  we  must  adopt  a  slo^^an  uv 
8«ne  kind  ta  express  our  sentiments 
pnqw^,  a  kind  uv  concreet  wurkin  basis 
to  Stat  Ml  at  least,  an  he  sed,  an  his 
arms  and  hair  wavin  wild,  fer  all  the 
world  like  a  fussy  ould  farmer  thrytn  to 
atop  a  thrane  when  his  cattle  is  on  the  right 
•way.  Yea,  he  see,  we  must  adopt  a 
doptn^  an  I  wud  suggest  the  following  as 
bein  highly  appropriate.  This  is  it  BiU. 
fight  hours  work  and  eitdit  play,  eight 
hours  sleep  and  eiiffat  doDars  a  day,  an 
dabble  time  fer  overtime.  It  don't  sound 
bad.  It  end  be  improved  upm  in  a 
faanshal  way  by  makin  it  fer  instance, 
tea  or  more  doUars  a  day,  but  as  he  sed 
eight  would  do  to  start  on  Bill,  sum  o 
meee  kmg  haird  lads  have  grate  idays. 
Shore  we  wouldn't  think  of  that  in  a  hun- 
dred yeara.  As  I  sed  befoar,  the  lad  is  a 
fireman  m  the  River  diviskm,  an  thay  say 
h|'s  no  grate  shakes  uv  a  fireman  ayther. 
Well  what  hamim  bout  that  if  he  has 
lood  idayst  end  he  sure  has  them  an  he 
baa  hair  ennff  ta  run  fer  governor  on 
tha  soflhalist  ticket  <m  xae  shortest 
notice.  We  must  get  together  and  pull 
tonttier,  he  sez,  an  lift  ourselve  up  to  a 

nWko-  plane  aoahelly  an  finanshally. .  He 
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cud  say  the  right  thing  Bill,  an  sav  it 
loud  too;  eight  dollars  a  day  an  dubble 
time  fer  overtime  an  me  on  the  Nigger 
Local  makm  6  bourn  overtime  every  day 
of  me  life  got  me  started  figgerin  up  how 
long  it  wu  take  me  at  that  rate  ta  pay  fer 
me  place,  so  when  I  had  it  all  settlea  an 
me  writin  out  me  check  fer  the  lasht  pay- 
ment in  June,  in  me  mind,  a  vice  ses, 
Casey  are  you  votin?  At  that  I  saw  every- 
body with  their  hands  up,  so  I  did  the 
same.  Then  someone  sed  carried,  an 
Downey  nex  to  me  sez,  its  cinched  now.  I 
sez  whats  cinched  Downey,  an  he  sed  the 
federashun.  Well,  let  it  be  so,  sez  I,  fer  it 
shure  looks  good  to  me,  an  everyone  pres- 
ent thought  the  same,  so  thats  how  it 
happened  Bill. 

Then  tha  chairman  hollers  out,  let  us 
now  have  a  raycess  to  get  acquainted 
with  each  oiher.  Let  every  man  shake 
hands  with  every  other  man  prisint  an 
promote  a  feelin  of  good  fellaship.  At 
that  Bill  we  commenced  sfaakin  huids  an 
goin  round  fer  all  the  wurld  like  a  walk 
round  a  minsthrel  show.  I  sidesteped  a 
few  of  them  Bill,  that  I  couldn't  shake 
hands  with  for  twice  eight  dollars  a  day 
an  two  dollars  an  hour  fer  overtime,  when 
I  spied  me  bold  fireman,  me  regular  man, 
makin  fer  me  like  a  football  player  buckin 
tha  line,  I  thried  me  besht  to  avide  but 
he  nailed  me  and  stuck  out  his  mi^  ao 
what  could  I  do.  The  big  shlob  ahnoet 
let  tha  valve  pops  freeze  up  tha  thrip  be- 
foar on  Hanlon's  Hill,  an  we  sthalled  ded. 
I  called  him  down  like  I  ought,  an  I  wasn 't 
over  it  yet,  but  I  shuk  hands  all  the  same, 
tho  I  cud  see  by  the  ways  things  wur 
wurkin  that  callin  tha  fireman  down  fer 
(feiythin  wur  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past  after 
the  federadiun,  an  Hand's  Hill  noreaft^ 
would  be  a  regular  sthop  fer  the  Nigger 
Local.    Beleeve  me  it  went  agen  the 

frane  ta  shake  hands  wid  the  big  shtiff, 
ut  what  cud  I  do.  One  feller  sed  where 
in  the  raleroad  game  fer  the  money  theres 
in  it,  and  when  I  thot  o  that  sez  I  to  my- 
self if  I  do  shtall  on  Hanlon's  Hill  Til 
onlv  have  to  dubble  on  throttle  make  me 
more  overtime.  So  be  lookin  at  it  firom  a 
flnanshal  point  of  view,  as  Windy  Smith 
ud  say,  it  didn't  look  so  bad  afther  all,  so 
I  shtuck  out  me  mit  and  shuk  agane  wud 
tha  big  thick  hed. 

Afther  the  walk  around  we  gave  a  risin 
vote  o  thanks  to  all  present  fer  tha  suc- 
cess o  tha  meetin  an  three  cheers  fer  the 
success  o  tha  federashun,  so  tiia  hen  is 
on  Bill. 

Weere  all  on  equal  ground  Bill  ya  see. 
I  don't  know  yet  how  its  goin  to  wurk 
out,  but  bechune  you  an  me  an  I  don't 
want  it  to  go  any  farther.  I  have  me 
doubts  about  it,  fer  I  hate  like  ibi6  very 
divil  to  shtall  (m  Hankm's. 

I'll  let  you  know  how  Its  wiOkinsQpnl, 
Youra  tiunily.D'9'^'^«1JASea£Sg^* 
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EiKhi-Hour  Day—Freight  and  Yard  Service 

The  ahorter  day  for  engineers  has  been 
abng  drawn-out  discussion.  Switching 
nrvice,  in  particular,  has  so  denied  the  de- 
cent cfrinffrirtsof  life,  that  complaints  have 
been  niEiny,  and  justified.  The  twelve- 
hour  night  in  particular,  over  which  hun- 
dreds Ikave  complained  that  their  own 
children  ^Idom  saw  them,  and  to  attend 
church  service  was  out  of  the  question,  so 
the  desire  for  a  shorter  day  grew  apace 
iri&  idl'diiBsesof  tiie  service,  and  with 
peariy  lUl  other  mechanics,  having  an 
e^ght-honr  day  and  a  great  factor  of  tiiem 
u  half-holiday  on  Saturday.  And  men  in 
train  service  believed  they  had  as  good  a 
light  to  a  shorter  day. 

The  tVicjught  culminated  in  the  adoption 
of  Te&clutions  by  the  delegates  in  the  con- 
teBl^pna  of  the  four  organizations  in  train 
Hrrte^  tastncting  their  executive  offi- 
cers to  make  an  effort  to  secure  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  time  and  one-half  for  over- 
time, ^tich  as  is  prevalent  in  other  lines  of 
mechanical  work. 


To  carry  out  this  wish,  aoommitteewas 
appointed  by  the  executive  heads  of  each 
organizaticm  and  instructed  to  meet  in 
Chicago  to  prepare  a  proposition  to  sub- 
mit to  the  membership  of  each  of  the 
Orders.  The  Chief  Executives  met  with 
them,  and  the  result  was  the  following 
proposition  in  the  form  of  a  ballot  to  be 
submitted  to  all  employees  in  train  serv- 
ice to  vote  for  or  against,  an  whether  the 
demands  should  be  made  upon  tiie  railroad 
companies.  Accompanying  this  ballot 
were  instructions  that  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  not  a  strike  ballot.  It 
is  an  expression  which,  if  voted  for,  au- 
thorizes tiie  Chief  Executives  and  com- 
mittees to  preset  the  demands  included 
hi  the  ballot  to  tiie  railroad  ampaadoB, 
and  to  represent  the  men  on  all  questions 
in  connection  with  the  presentation. 

Each  employee  entitled  to  vote  shoold 
be  allowed  to  do  so  uninfluenced;  he  should 
be  permitted  to  sign  and  detach  the  lullo^ 
place  it  in  an  envelope,  close,  seal  and 
return  it  at  once  to  tiie  representative 
presNiting  it.  The  name  of  eadi  person 
voting  must  be  plainly  written  across  tbe 
face  of  the  ravelope,  also  dlvidcMi  or  yard, 
and  name  of  road  where  employed. 

The  local  representatives  and  chairmen 
are  not  to  open  the  ballot  or  count  tbe 
votes,  but  shall  forward  the  envelopes 
containing  the  ballots,  unopened,  direct 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  respective  or- 
ganizations, by  registered  mail  or  ex* 
press. 

The  proposition  contained  in  the  ballot 
reads  as  follows: 

"Article  1.  (a)  In  all  road  service  100 
miles  or  less,  eight  hours  or  less,  will  con- 
stitute a  day,  except  in  passenger  service. 
Miles  in  excess  of  lOQ  wul  be  paid  for  at 
the  same  rate  per  mile. 

"(b)  On  runs  of  100  miles  or  lesi^  over- 
time will  begin  at  the  expiratHm  of 
eight  hours. 

"(c)  On  runs  of  more  than  100  mile^ 
overtime  will  begin  when  tbe  time  on 
duty  exceeds  tiie  miles  run,  divided  by  12^ 
miles  per  hour. 

"(d)  All  overtime  to  be  computed  on 
the  mmute  basis  and  paid  for  at  time  and 
one-half  times  tbe  pro  rata  rate. 

"(e)  No  one  shall  receive  less  for  ei^t 
hours,  or  100  miles,  than  he  now  receives 
for  a  minimum  day  or  100  miles  fear  the 
class  of  engine  used  or  for  service  per- 
formed. Digitized  by  Google      .  ^ 
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"(f)  Time  will  be  computed  continu- 
ously from  time  required  tor  duty  until 
released  from  duty  and  rei^Kmsibflity  at 
end  of  da^  or  run. " 

HOURS  AND  PAY 

"Article  2.  (a)  Eieht  hours  or  less  will 
constitute  a  day  in  all  yard  and  switching 
service.  The  minimum  day's  pay  for 
eight-hour  yards  shall  not  be  less  tiian  the 
fffesent  day's  pay  for  10-hour  yards.  Pro- 
vided, that  in  yards  having  a  minimum 
day  for  more  than  10  hours  the  present 
dav's  pay^  as  in  effect  January  1,  191^ 
will  be  continued  with  the  eight-hour 

"(b)  Time  to  be  computed  continuously 
from  time  required  for  duty  until  released 
from  du^  and  responsibility  at  end  of  day 
or  nm.  All  over  eig^t  hours  within  any 
24-hoar  period  to  be  computed  and  paid 
fw  at  me  rate  of  time  ana  me-half  tune. 

**(c^  An  overtime  to  be  eompnted  on 
ttiemmute  basis. 

"Article  3.  (a)  Eight  hours  or  less  at 
present  10  hours  pay  will  constitute  a 
clay's  work  in  hostiing  •service. 

"(b)  Time  to  be  computed  continuously 
from  time  reauired  for  duty  until  released 
from  duty  ana  resiionsibility  at  end  of  day 
or  run.  All  over  eight  hours  within  any 
24-liour  period  to  be  computed  and  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  time. 

"(c)  All  overtime  to  be  computed  on 
the  minute  basis. 

"Article  4.  Any  rates  of  pay,  including 
excess  mileage  or  arbitrary  differentials 
that  are  hii^er,  or  any  rules  or  conditions 
ai  empk^MDt  contained  in  individual 
sdwdules  in  effect  January  1,  191<^  tliat 
are  more  favorable  to  the  employeet^  shall 
not  be  modified  or  affected  by  any  settie- 
ment  reached  in  connection  with  these 
proposals.  The  general  committee  repre- 
senting the  employees  on  each  railroad  will 
determine  which  is  preferable  and  advise 
the  officers  of  their  company.  Nothing  in 
the  settlement  that  nuw  be  reached  on  the 
above  sabmitted  articles  is  to  be  om- 
straed  to  deprive  the  employees  on  any 
railroad  from  retiuning  their  present  rules 
and  accepting  any  rates  that  may  be 
agreed  upon  or  retaining  their  present 
rates  and  accepting  any  rules  that  may 
be  agreed  upon." 

"Road  and  yard  service  of  all  classes 
are  included  in  the  proposed  eight-hour 
basic  day  and  time  and  one-half  ror  over- 
thne.  This  means  that  the  road  mileuEe 
rate  will  be  Increased  from  10  to  12i  milBB 
an  hour.  In  all  road  service,  100  imles  or 
teas,  ei^bt  hours  or  less,  will  constitute  a 
day,  and  overtime  will  commence  after 
ei^t  hours  on  runs  of  this  character.  On 
nms  of  over  100  miles,  overtime  will  begin 
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when  the  time  cm  dut^  exceeds  the  mUes 
run,  divided  by  12i  mites  per  hour. 

"If  this  proposition  becomes  effective, 
it  wiU  mean  more  to  the  man  or  the  drag 
than  to  the  man  on  the  prefenred  run. 
The  drag  and  other  slow  trains  that  do 
not  make  the  miles  witiiin  their  time  limit 
wiU  profit  The  man  whose  miles  are 
made  at  a  greater  speed  than  tiw  thne 
limit  win  not  proAi.  Thia  means  that 
the  man  on  tiie  slowest,  most  exacting, 
time-killing  job  will  receive  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  man  on  fast  freight 
seldom  will  have  his  miles  exceeded  oy 
the  time  limit  The  proiMsition  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  yards  means  eight  hours  within 
eight  hours,  at  the  present  daily  rate. 
(Article  II.,  par.  b.)" 

This  proposition  does  not  include  pas- 
senger  service. 

GENERAL  UANAGERS   HOLD  CONFERENCE 

When  it  became  known  that  the  propo- 
sition for  an  eight-hour  day  and  time  and 
a  half  had  been  submitted  to  the  em- 
ployees in  train  service,  the  managers 
of  the  raihroada  called  a  conference  and 
made  public  statements  that  were  greatiy 
exaggerated.  And  in  consequence  the 
chief  executives  met  in  Cleveland  and 
took  up  each  phase  of  the  pro[>osed  eight- 
hour  day,  and  why  the  members  of  the 
various  orders  stood  for  it  Tlieir  state- 
ment follows: 

WHY  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAT? 

"The  demand  is  fair;  all  of  the  leading 
industries  and  trades,  railroads  excepted, 
have  recognized  the  economic  justice  of 
the  eight-hour  day.  We  beUeve  it  can  be 
adopted  with  no  greater  inccmvoiienee  by 
the  railroads  than  accompanied  its  intro- 
duction in  other  employments. 

"The  eight-hour  day  movement  is  based 
whoUy  upon  the  justice  of  a  workday  of 
reasonable  hours  that  will  permit  the 
men  to  further  separate  the  dead  line 
between  work  and  wages.  The  railroads 
say  in  effect  that  men  who  have  put  in  a 
few  years  of  railroad  service  have  worked 
themselves  out  and  win  not  be  accepted 
if  they  lose  their  positions.  If  men  are 
workcKl  out  in  a  few  years  under  present 
service  conditions,  as  the  railroads  in  effect 
declare,  the  demand  to  extend  their 
wage-earning  years  is  fully  justified. 

EXTRA  PAY  FOR  EXTRA  WORK 
"Overtime  in  road  service.  is4ue  almost 
whoUy  to  tile  practii^^^^^i^il^i^C^f^ 
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loading  trains  so  that  they  cannot  make 
their  mileage  within  their  time  limits. 
The  railroads  are  doing  this  for  profit; 
they  do  not  deny  it,  and  if  they  propose 
to  demand  extra  service  at  the  sacriftce 
of  the  healtii  and  future  earning  ability  of 
the  men  tfaey  should  pay  extra  for  it  The 
paymmt  of  overtime  applies  with  par* 
ticular  force  to  yards  where  the  com- 
panies can  regulate  their  work  so  that  no 
overtime  need  be  made.  If  they  exact 
extra  service,  it  is  to  their  own  interest 
and  the  men  have  a  perfect  right  to  de- 
mand time  and  one-half  for  that  service. 

SHORTER  WORKDAY  A  REAL  WANT 

"The  rMlroads  contend  that  the  men 
are  not  sincere  in  tiieir  demand  for  the 
shorter  workday;  they  declare  they  want 
a  wage  increase  rather  than  a  time  de- 
crease, and  refer  to  a  small  number  of 
the  men  who  prefer  the  extra  hour  jobs  to 
prove  it.  If  the  companies  desire  to  test 
the  sincerity  of  the  m^  let  them  prove 
tiieir  belief  in  what  tbey  say  and  estab* 
lish  the  eif^t-hour  day  so  that  tlie  men 
do  not  have  to  make  a  minute  of  over- 
time. The  shorter  workday  is  the  only 
proposition  on  which  the  men  are  voting. 

"The  statement  has  been  made  that 
the  payment  of  overtime  is  an  incentive 
to  delay  work  during  the  regular  working 
time.  It  does  not  apply  to  railroad  serv- 
ice. Both  the  employers  and  the  men 
know  that  if  delays  are  made  without 
reason,  the  men  are  called  to  account  for 
it;  if  at  fault  they  are  disciplined,  and 
the  companies  have  it  within  their  power 
to  determine  whether  or  not  delays  are 
unnecessary. 

EXAGGERATE  EARNINGS  OF  HEN 

"The  railways  have  introduced  state- 
ments that  serve  no  purpose  other  than 
to  divert  attention  from  the  main  ques- 
tion; for  instance,  the  money  paid  to  a 
'green'  brakeman  is  quoted  at  $800  a 
^ear.  A  "ripe'  brakeman  does  not  get 
any  more  for  the  year  than  the  green 
bndceman,  except  that  the  ripe  brakeman 
has  a  regular  job  and  stands  a  chance  to 
make  regular  tiin^  while  Uie  green 
brakeman  is  on  the  extra  board  and  must 
take  his  chances  for  employment  when 
the  regular  man  lays  off.  Instead  of  get- 
ting fSOO  a  year,  there  are  times  when  he 
will  be  fortunate  if  he  has  a  chance  to 


make  a  trip  once  a  month.  If  he  w<xk8 
on  certain  roads,  that  one  day  will  be  ap- 
plied to  his  payments  due  the  vtrfontaiy 
relief  association  and  he  will  not  even 
receive  that  in  money. 

WHAT  THE  MEN  REALLY  GET 

"The  pay  of  train  service  employees^ 
other  than  passenger,  is  based  on  100 
miles  <ff  less,  10  hours  or  less.  In  the 
Eastern  tnritory,  for  instance,  the 
brakeman  will  receive  the  munificent 
sum  of  $2.67  for  regular  freight  train 
service,  out  of  which  he  must  maintain 
his  family  at  home  and  take  care  of  him- 
self at  the  other  end  of  the  road.  The 
100-mile  trip  is  what  represents  one  day's 
work  and  means  that  at  its  expiration  the 
man  must  lie  away  from  home  untjl  be  is 
deadheaded  back  or  returned  with  a 
train.  The  conductors  in  all  classes  of 
road  service  receive  approximately  one- 
third  more  pay  than  the  brakemen.  The 
difference  between  the  wages  of  the  two 
is  easily  estimated, 

"To be  specific,  the  wages  paid  in  freight 
service  in  the  Eastern  territory  are  as 
follows: 

"Through  freight:  Engineers,  $4.75; 
firemen,  $2.45  to  $3.40,  according  to  class 
of  engine.  Way  freight:  Engineers,  25 
cents  additional  and  firemen  15  cents  ad- 
ditional per  day.  Switching  service:  E!n- 
gineers,$4.10;  firemen,  $2.60  and  $2.60. 

"One  hundred  miles  or  less,  tenhoursOT 
less,  constitute  a  day.  A  few  roads  pay 
engineers  $4.86  and  $6.15  per  100  miles  or 
less  for  certain  classes  of  heavy  power, 
while  other  roads  in  the  same  territory, 
with  heavier  engines  which  handle  ap- 
proximately 35  per  cent  more  tonnage, 
pay  the  same  rate  of  $4.76  to  the  engi- 
neer, altiiough  the  fireman  gets  the  bene- 
fit  of  a  graduated  scale  running  from 
$2.45  to  $3.40. 

'Through  and  irregular  freight,  work, 
construction,  snow-plow,  circus  or  wreck- 
train  service:  Conductors,  $0.04;  flagmen, 
$0.0267;  brakemen,  $0.0267  per  mile;  runs 
of  100  miles  or  less  to  be  paid  for  as  100 
miles,  on  a  speed  basis  -of  ten  miles  per 
hour.  Local  freight  service,  way  freight, 
pick-up  or  drop,  mine  and  roustabout 
service  are  paid  as  follows:  Conductors, 
$0,045;  flagmen^  |p,(^^iirjiE,^^$0.OS 
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per  mile;  100  miles  or  less,  ten  hours  or 
less,  cmstitute  a  day. 

"Eight  biindred  dollars  means  that  the 
brakeman  who  receives  that  amount  most 
work  100  miles  or  less  for  every  calendar 
day  in  the  year.  The  railroad  men  are 
pieee-wrakers;  they  do  not  get  pfdd  by 
tiie  year,  bat  by  the  dayA  worked.  What- 
ever wi^;es  luidcemen  receive  above  fSOD 
are  earned  because  they  have  woriced 
overtime.  It  is  no  trouble  to  estimate 
these  wages,  for  they  are  based  on  100 
miles  or  less,  ten  hours  or  less  for  ihe 
day's  work.  Wages  are  a  trifie  higher  in 
the  Southern  and  Western  territories. 

SHORTER  DAY  NOT  A  NEW  PROPOSITION 

'The  statement  has  been  made  that 
this  present  demand  for  the  shorter  work- 
dqr  is  based  on  "peak"  earnings  of  the 
railways,  due  to  the  present  boom  in 
badness.  This  is  not  so.  The  shorts 
workday  movement  was  started  before 
the  present  earnings  of  the  railwaya  were 
tboQf^t  of.  The  demand  is  based  wholly 
on  the  absolute  belief  of  the  men  that 
the  eight-hour  day  is  the  proper  workday, 
and  that  when  they  have  worked  that 
nmnber  of  hours  they  have  fully  comidied 
with  every  reasonable  requurement  that 
potains  to  a  fair  day's  work. 

ROADS  IN  RECEIVERSHIP 

"The  statement  has  been  made  that 
Toadi  in  the  hands  of  receivers  have  not 
cot  wages.  The  fact  that  wages  have  not 
been  reddoed  on  such  roads  is  not  to  be 
idarad  to  the  credit  of  the  companies 
themselves,  but  rather  to  the  courts  that 
have  denied  the  right  of  the  railway  com- 
panies to  reduce  wages  of  employees  on 
railroads  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

"Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of 
the  railroad  companies  are  paid  in  wages, 
aftffdingopportunltytoshow  the  sum  total 
of  wages  paid.  What  the  railroad  empli^- 
ees  are  Interested  in  is  not  the  bulk  sum 
paid  to  all  of  the  railroad  emyloyees,  but 
the  individual  amount  that  goes  to  each 
man,  and  it  is  only  on  this  basis  that  the 
figniaaof  the  railway  companies  interest 
him. 

SHORTBK  DAY  PBACTICAL 

'That  there  is  not  so  much  justification 
for  the  contention  of  the  railroads  that 
the  ei|^t-hour  day  ia  impossible  is  proven 


by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  seven  roads  in  the  Southeastern  and 
one  in  the  Western  territory  that  pay  over- 
time on  an  eleven  miles  per  hour  basis. 
Six  roads  in  the  Southeastern,  and  two  in 
the  Western  territory,  pay  overtime  on  a 
twelve-mile  per  hour  basis.  Ei^t  in  the 
Southea^em,  and  five  in  the  Western 
territory,  overtime  oa  a  twelve  and 
one-half  milra  per  hour  speed  basis.  Thwe 
is  only  one  road  in  the  United  States  of 
which  we  have  knowledge  that  works 
more  than  the  ten-hour  workdiqr,  namely, 
the  Monongahela. 

FEDERAL  WAGE  KEGCLATION 

'  The  question  has  been  raised,  'Whether 
there  should  be  a  national  regulation  of 
wageson  the  railroads,  to  be  administered 
by  a  special  national  board?"  This  is  a 
questi(»i  that  at  this  Ume  shoatd  not  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  main  proposititm. 
It  contemplates,  however,  so  great  a 
departure  from  the  present  methods  of 
fixing  wages  that  certain  inquiries  as  to 
its  effect  are  pertinent  The  most  impor- 
tant are  these:  Does  the  proposition  by 
implication  mean  that  wages  sofixed  would 
have  to  be  accepted  by  the  employees 
without  question?  Is  it  the  idea  tiiat  wages 
and  conditions  once  decided  by  a  board 
of  the  character  suggested  would  mean 
that  the  employees  would  have  to  accept 
them  and  remain  in  service?  If  neither 
of  the  suggestions  applies  to  the  proposi- 
tion, and  railroad  employees  are  to  be  left 
perfectly  free  to  accept  or  reject  wages 
and  conditions  fixed  by  such  a  board,  and 
would  not  consent  to  work  under  them,  it 
wotdd  leave  the  situaticm  exactiy  as  It  ia 
There  does  not  appear  much  to  be  gained 
by  the  creation  of  such  a  board  unless  in- 
voluntary servitude  is  expected  to  be  a 
part  of  its  application.  Understanding 
the  question  as  it  has  in-this  way  been 
answered,  the  railroad  organizations  axe 
opposed  to  it 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  NOT  THE 
QUESTION 

'The  following  has  been  a^ed: 
^Whether  there  should  be  govOTnment 
ownership  of  railroads  reducing  the 
ployees  to  classifications  under  the  dvil 
service  ?'  The  question  of  government 
ownership  has  not^i",? ,  *H*5T5l^5 
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with  the  present  shorter  workdi^  move- 
ment, and  therefore  is  not  a  matto'  for 
discussion  relating  to  it 

NOT  HARMFUL  TO  OTHER  CLASSES 

"This  question  has  been  asked: 
'Whether  tite  railroads  in  responding  to 
to  the  present  demand  of  the  four  Broth- 
erhoods should  reduce  the  wages  of  other 
classes?'  Certainly  not  The  effect  of  I 
wage  increases  to  the  four  Brotherhoods 
in  tile  past  has  been  to  encourage  increase 
in  wages  to  all  other  employees^  whether 

not  they  were  organized.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  past  two  years  tiie  raifaK>ad 
companies  have  attempted  to  show  that 
tbe  increased  pay  secured  by  the  em- 
ployees who  were  organized  prevented 
tiiem  from  increasing  the  pay  of  employees 
who  were  not  organized.  The  purpose  of 
this  contention  has  been  merely  to  becloud 
the  main  issue.  The  fact  stuids  in  evi- 
dence that  no  wage  increases  were  given 
to  the  organized  employees  until  they  ex- 
erted every  pressure  at  their  command. 

"Another  question  has  been  asked : 
*Whether  they  should  reduce  interest  and 
dividend  payments?'  So  far  as  railway 
employees  are  concerned,  that  is  a  matter 
with  which  they  have  nothing  to  da 

IHPBOVEHENTS  DEMANDED  BY  THE  PUBUC 

"The  next  question  asked  is,  'Whether 
they  should  cut  down  expenditures  for  so- 
called  non-productive  improvements  ?' 
That  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  judg- 
ment of  the  raifaxiad  companies  tiiem- 
selves,  governed  largely,  however,  by  the 
demands  of  communities  for  buildings 
and  terminals  that  will  meet  the  require- 
ments established  by  civic  pride  and  busi- 
ness demand.  If  a  railway  company  in 
complying  with  public  demand  expends 
twen^  millions  for  a  passenger  station 
that  will  not  increase  Its  revenues,  It  can 
luvdly  be  expected  that  the  employees 
alone  should  assume  tihe  cost  of  the  un- 
productive investment  It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  their  wages  as  so  much  watered 
stock. 

SHALL  THE  ROADS  SEEK  INCREASED  RATES? 

"We  are  asked,  'Whether  they,  the 
railroads,  should  seek  another  increase  in 
rates?'  This  is  asked  on  the  assumption 
that  wages  are  to  be  increased.  The  men 
are  not  asking  for  more  money.  They 


are  asking  for  a  shorter  workday.  If  the 
railways  insist  on  a  longer  day,  then  it 
will  mean  increased  pay.  If  the  railways 
need  revenues  to  meet  their  increased 
coats  of  operation,  yes.  There  is  no  other 
business  in  the  United  States  that  is  not 
at  perfect  liberty  to  adjust  its  revouies  to 
meet  its  cost  of  operation.  The  fact  that 
the  railway  companies  must  first  secure 
authority  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  raise  rates  places  them  in 
a  different  position  entirely  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  business  in  the  countiy. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  em- 
ployees, and  it  is  wb(^  unfair  to  expect 
that  approximately  ei^t  millirai  railway 
employees,  and  their  dependents,  most 
sacrifice  their  interests  to  the  general 
betterment  and  welfare  of  the  remainder 
of  the  population.  Why  should  not  the 
railroad  companies  be  permitted  to  in- 
crease rates  to  meet  legitimate  costs,  the 
like  of  which  had  to  be  met  in  the  same 
way  by  every  other  industry? 

"We  are  asked,  'Whether  ttiey,  the 
railways,  should  refuse  the  t^esent  de- 
mand and  risk  a  strike,  should  arbitration 
be  refused  by  the  employees?'  This  is  a 
question  that  at  this  time  is  not  a  part  of 
the  discussion.  Whether  arbitration  will 
even  be  suggested  or  whether  it  will  be 
agreeable  tp  eitiier  idde  is  a  subject  that 
at  tibia  time  cannot  even  b«  guessed. 

ARBITRATION 

"The  position  of  the  railroad  organixA- 
tions  in  regard  to  arbitration  is  about  the 
same,  and  might  be  expressed  in  general 
terms  as  follows:  They  are  not  opposed 
to  arbitration,  neither  are  tbey  pledged 
to  accept  it  They  are  practically  pledged 
to  peace,  but  that  does  not  mean  peace  at 
any  price.  It  means  peace  with  htmor, 
and  not  peace  at  the  sacrifice  of  justice. 
The  oi^anizations  do  not  desire  to  take 
issue  with  the  public;  they  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  take  undue  advantage  of  it  in 
any  sense;  they  accept  every  public  re- 
sponnbility.  They  challenge  even  the 
inference  that  they  have  not  always  been 
fair  to  the  public  and  they  ask  from  the 
public  only  that  which  the  public  holds 
fast  as  its  absolute  right  namely,  the 
liber^  to  make  its  own  terms  of  service 
so  far  as  it  has  the  power.  Now,  to  say 
what  will  be  wholly 
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opon  personal  opinion  and  without  organ- 
ization authorization.  It  is  true  that  in 
past  arbitrations  tlie  men  were  disap- 
pointed and  to  some  extent  lost  faith  in 
that  mettkod  of  adjustment  of  differences, 
but  tiiere  is  neither  warrant  nor  authority 
fen-  saying  that  arbitration  will  or  will  not 
be  accepted.  Circumstances  will  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  men  when  the 
need  arises,  and  they  will  then  decide 
what  shall  be  done. " 


What  fiaployees'  Demands  Mean 

In  a  pamphlet  before  us  a  statement 
is  made  to  the  public  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
ways, in  which  they  say: 

'miey  donotmean  an  ei^t*hour  day 
as  rqseaented. 

'^liey  do  mean  an  increase  of  ai^aroxi- 
mately  25  per  cent  over  present  wages 
fixed  by  arbitration  for  llie  same  amount 
of  work. 

*They  mean  an  increase  of  871  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  tn«sent  rate 
for  overtime. 

"To  allow  the  increase  .would  add 
(100,000,000  a  year  to  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  all  the  rMda  in  the  United 
States  for  the  boiefitof  men  whose  earn- 
ings per  day  were  increased  by  from  80  to 
42  per  cent  from  1913  to  1914,  while  the 
wages  of  the  Western  engineers  and 
firemen  were  further  increased  in  1916. " 

The  committee  representing  the  rail- 
ways who  make  this  statement  evidently 
think  that  if  tha^can  get  this  1100,000,000 
save  statement  into  the  minds  of  the 
piddic,  the  pdblic  will  pqr  UtQe  or  noat- 
tention  to  the  real  facts  wboi  presented. 

The  National  Committee  on  Industrial 
Relations  says  that  "the  anthracite  coal 
operatora  have  established  a  $2, 000, 000  ad- 
vertising campaign  fund  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  increase  tlw  wages  of  the  miners  one 
penny.  That  Ihe  demands  would  cost  the 
operatora  |28;OOQ,000." 

We  think  it  la  Cfmsistent  to  assume 
that  the  railway  managers  are  following 
the  example,  and  intend  to  spend  some 
millions  in  an  effort  to  bias  public  opinion 
and  charge  it  to  operating  expenses.  A 
beaAine  in  the  committee's  pamphlet  be- 
forensreiKl*; 


A  $100,000,000  increase,  or  a  great 
strike. 

They  say  that  the  payn^  for  the  class 
of  employees  hivolved  was  $400,000,000  in 
1914,  but  President  Elliot,  of  the  N.  Y.  & 
N.  H.  R.  R.,  states  in  the  Railway  Age- 
Ga2«e£ethatit  was  $389,000,000,  and  the 
president  of  that  road  ou^t  to  be  pretty 
well  up  on  finance.  However,  we  pre- 
sume a  litUe  item  like  $11,000,000  is  of  no 
particular  omsequeaice  unless  it  is  to  l>e 
pud  out  for  labor.  The  statement  of 
cost  for  tbe  eight-hoar  proposition  is  an 
unpardonable  exaggeration.  They  add 
30  per  cent  to  total  wages  paid,  where 
all  work  done  in  eight  hours  and  all  em- 
ployees in  passenger  service  should  be 
eliminated. 

Their  figures  would  give  an  increase 
of  $333  to  every  one  of  the  800,000  in- 
volved in  the  movement^  but  thiey  are 
evidentiy  trying  to  make  an  impressiim, 
regardless  of  the  truth. 

In  the  testimony  in  the  arbitration  be- 
tween the  B.  of  L.  E.,  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E. 
and  the  Western  railroads— 1914-1916— 
on  page  976^  Vol  5,  appears  the  evidence 
of  BIr.  Eeefe,  testafyhig  fw  the  com- 
panies, when  liiey  wanted  to  show  hi  their 
own  interest  liiat  the  nun  were  paid 
good  wages  for  short  hours.  Mr.  Keefe 
said  that  118,362  trains  made  an  aver- 
age of  116.06  miles  in  8.38  hours. 

If  the  managers  fail  to  keep  theu: 
power  in  good  order  to  do  expert  dis- 
patching to  give  these  113,382  trains  a 
chance  to  get  in  in  eight  hours^  it  win 
mean  an  average  of  88  minotea  overtime 
for  these  trains;  bot  if  tliat  can  be  shown 
to  mean  26  to  40  per  cent  increase,  it  will 
require  a  juggler  in  figures. 

The  railroad  owners,  of  course,  did  not 
want  the  16-hour  law,  and  fought  it  off 
successfully  until  there  was  a  disastrous 
wreck  and  long  death  list^  rig^t  under  the 
doors  of  Congress,  caused  by  kmg  hours 
ondnfy.  The  companies  tfaoo^t  it 
would  be  80  expulsive  tiiat  It  would 
wreck  dividmd^  bat  what  are  the  facts? 

The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shows  that  m  1913,  263,274 
trains  were  longer  than  16  hours  on  the 
road.  In  1914  the  number  had  decreased 
to  131,881;  and  in  1916  to  69,916,. and cocdd 
not  help  but  be  an  adjraBta{^^bD^tfa^TO>^ 
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panies,  because  when  they  were  annpelled 
to  get  trains  over  the  road  they  had  the 
power  to  use  for  other  trains,  and  earn 
other  millions  with. 

They  made  strenuous  objections  to  the 
Boiler  Inspection  Law,  but  it  passed, 
throujg^  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  Or- 
ganizations in  tnUn  service,  and  under  it 
hundreds  of  locomotives  with  weak,  dan- 
gerous spots  and  leaks,  were  put  out  of 
service;  but  it  proved  a  benefit  rather  than 
a  detriment,  as  the  following  will  show: 

The  L  C.  Commission's  report  shows 
that  in  1915  there  were  60.6  less  engine 
failures  than  there  were  in  1912,  and  that 
the  loss  of  lifie  from  engine  defects  was 
reduced  from  91  in  1912  to  18  in  1916,  and 
it  not  only  saved  a  lot  of  overtime,  but 
trainmen's  lives  as  weU. 

These  things  have  been  accomplished  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  companies, 
and  to  'Uteir  own  advantage,  and  if  these 
things  can  be  done  without  detriment  to 
t^e  service,  overtime  can  be  reduced,  and 
the  $100,000,000  tbey  claim  the  eifi^t-hour 
day  will  cost  reduced  to  a  nominal 
sum. 

As  to  switching  service,  that  win  in- 
crease cost  because  it  would  increase  tbe 
number,  but  we  do  not  believe  the  public 
will  think  a  demand  for  decent  hours  is 
imreasonable,  and  as  to  cost  and  the  truth 
in  relation  to  it,  we  will  quote  from  the 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  Railwi^ 
On  page  6  is  an  illu8trati<m  of  yard  pay, 
viz: 

"A  man  employed  in  yard  woric,  who  is 
paid  on  an  hourly  basis  at  the  rate  of  $4.00 
a  day,  or  40  cents  an  hour,  would  be  paid 
under  the  proposed  rules  for  eight  hours 
at  50  cents,  or  $4.00  plus  two  hours  at  75 
e&sta,  one  and  one-half  times  60,  which  is 
an  increase  of  $1.50  per  day,  orSTiper 
cent"  (Art  1,  a,  b.) 

They  quote  Article  1,  a,b,  which  applies 
to  road  service,  and  evidentiy  did  it  to 
deceive,  as  the  Article  governing  yard  ser- 
vice is  Article  2,  a,  which  reads:  "Eight 
Iwurs  or  less  will  constitute  a  day  in  all 
yard  and  switching  service.  Tlie  mini- 
mum  pay  for  eight-hour  yards  shall  not 
be  less  than  present  day's  pay  for  ten- 
hour  yards." 

The  wages  in  such  yards  would  remain 
$4.00       day  if  the  eight-hour  day  is 


granted.    The    committee   make  tte 

wages  of  two  men  $11.00,  and  if  they 
use  but  two  men  there  must  of  neceadty 
be  a  lot  of  overtime,  as  they  get  mndi 
overtime  now  in  the  ten-hour  yards. 

Tbeei^t-hourproposition  means  three 
men  at  eight  hours,  or  |12  without  any 
overtime  against  tiieir  $11  witii  ovorlime  . 
to  more  than  balance  the  account. 

Hundreds  of  engineers  have  wraked  12 
hours  for  years,  and  we  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  complaints:  no  amusement,  do 
church,  no  time  to  read  and  mentally  ad- 
vance, and  many  of  their  children  hanSy 
know  them,  because  they  must  sleep  ^ 
day  to  work  all  nij^t.  Does  the  pvbUe 
vmnt  that  eondiiumf 

PUBUCITY 

This  calamity  matter,  hi^y  colored, 
emanating  from  tiie  Managers'  Publid^ 
Committee,  whether  because  it  is  paid 
space,  orused  from  policy— has  been  fedto 
the  public  through  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try. Many  of  them  have  editorially  com- 
mented, m  at  least  edi  torial  space  has  been 
used.  Some  of  these  editorials  are  fair 
and  show  .that  they  are  their  own  exprea* 
sions;  others  are  vituperative  and  make 
one  feel  that  it  is  pud  space.  However, 
we  cannot  expect  many  business  factors 
to  talk  for  us,  who  have  no  incentive  todo 
sobutthatof  being  just  Thenewsp^era 
are  buoness  hutitutiiais  and  live  on  paid 
spacB  based  on  the  nnmber  of  papers  sold; 
so  the  more  red  there  is  in  the  headline, 
whatever  the  subject,  the  more  papers  are 
sold,  and  on  these  sales  is  based  the  value 
of  the  space,  and  it  is  natural  that  the 
mana^g  editor  should  scan  the  field  of 
buyers  of  advertising  space,  and  be  care- 
ful not  to  publish  matter  that  does  not  meet 
their  approval.  Our  members  are  seatd- 
ing  hundred  of  cUpphigs  ftom  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  of  course  want  eadi  one 
answered,  but  we  hope  our  members  will 
remember  that  the  space-buyers  in  news- 
papers are  mostly  of  the  employing  class, 
and  that  the  newspaper  buuness  is  a  dol- 
lar-getting business,  and  moral  coradmce 
does  not  get  very  far  in  sochoompaay. 

Many  of  the  new8pi^)er  editors,  how- 
ever, are  very  fur  in  their  commenta. 
Tbey  are  fair  because  they  take  the  stand 
that  they  should  know  botb  sides  to  in- 
telligentiy  di^  a^p^^^^tter. 
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It  is  evident  we  will  not  get  much  help 
tarn  the  public  press,  and  that  we  are  at 
a  great  disadvantage  because  we  are  not 
ridi  enough  to  buy  it^  while  the  other 
side  can  buy  space  and  charge  it  to  run- 
ning expenaea  One  thing  is  sure;  in  fact, 
tvo  things  are  essential  for  the  Organiza- 
tiuiB  to  do:  Gather  every  man  interest- 
ed in  the  result  into  the  Order  his  service 
repseaents,  then  make  demands  tfaatcanbe 
justified  by  aa  hmes^  inqtartial  tribunal. 

We  believe  in  our  podtitm  va  the 
d^t^worday,  and  it  Is  up  to  us  to  accept 
misconstruction  and  criticism  with  the 
dignity  that  a  ri^t  moral  purpose  en- 
titles you  to,  and  be  loyal  to  those  princi- 
ples, whatever  comes,  otherwise  we  will 
not  be  in  condition  to  push  our  wants  to 
the  fitHit  where  an  Investigaticn  will  be 
possible,  and  justice  awarded. 

In  the  foregoins^  we  do  not  mean  to  be 
mderstood  that  there  are  no  editors  and 
owners  of  newspapers  who  discuss  labor 
[Hvblems  fairly,  and  try  to  analyze  labor 
needs,  and  what  their  demands  mean  to 
the  public  and  the  employer.  The  Cleve- 
land Main  Dealer  contained  an  'excellent 
edituial  frtMU  a  neutral  standpoint,  which 
took  all  the  red  out  of  the  managers'  com- 
mittee's headline.  And  among  many  others 
the  Phikidelpkia  Public  Ledger,  apublica- 
tkm  with  a  nati(m-wide  circulation.  The 
editorial  staff  of  this  paper  wants  to  know 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  the  mana- 
gers' publicity  oonunittee's  statement  of 
the  deetmctioD  of  tnecnnes  if  requests  for  an 
eigfat-bour  day  are  granted,  induces  them 
to  ask  for  information,  so  they  may  know 
whether  they  should  advocate  national 
i^olaticsi  of  wages  by  a  special  national 
board,  or  whether  they  should  advocate 
government  ownership  of  railroads. 

To  both  of  these  questions  we  say  em- 
phatically. No. 

There  is  an  old  a^ing  that  "Misery 
loves  company/'  and  the  bill  offered  by 
Befvesmtative  Lenroot.  of  Wisconsin,  to 
put  railroad  employees  under  the  juris- 
dicticm  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  undoubtedly  inspired  by  the 
managers,  or  officials  of  railroads.  Under 
tiuB  i«opoeiti<m,  if  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  allowed  an  increase  in 
vagEi^  th«y  would  at  the  same  time  allow 
an  mcreaae  in  rates. 


We  object  to  the  proposed  regulation 
of  wages  in  train  service  because  we 
have  violated  no  law,  moral,  statutory 
or  ethicaL  And  such  a  law  would  cast 
serious  reflection  upon  the  character 
of  employees.  The  law  would  need 
to  be  restrictive  of  privilege  with 
penalties,  or  it  would  be  inoperative. 
The  railroads  are  smarting  under  condi- 
tions fixed  for  then:  government  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Gommis^oi^ 
but  the  employees  have  offered  no  excuse 
for  the  enactment  of  a  dmilar  law  to  gov- 
ern them  by  regulating  their  wages  and 
fixing  conditions  under  which  they  must 
serve.  If  we  have  one,  we  must  have  the 
other,  and  be  pmalized  f<Hr  infractions. 
When  the  employees  in  train  service  do 
what  railroad  managements  did  to  create 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  we 
will  not  complain  if  we  are  put  under  the 
same  ban. 

The  engineers  were  impelled  to  organize 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  in  1863  &om  the  same 
causes  that  aroused  public  sentiment  un- 
til it  demanded  restrictive  and  regulative 
laws  to  govern  the  railroads,  as  it  did  in 
1887;  and  we  think  it  is  pertinent  to  quote 
some  of  the  complaints.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee, known  as  the  Cullum  Committee, 
made  a  report  covering  1450  printed 
pages;  and  in  their  summary  of  com- 
plaints they  say: 

"(1)  Local  rates  imreasonable;  (S)  rates 
made  all  the  traffic  would  bear;  (7)  an 
elaborate  system  of  secret  special  rates, 
rebates,  drawbacks,  and  concessions  to 
foster  monopoly  and  to  enrich  favored 
shippers;  (10)  various  devices  to  avoid 
their  responsibilities  as  carriers;  (11)  that 
railroads  refused  to  be  bound  by  their  own 
contracts,  and  arbitrarily  collect  large 
sums  in  the  shape  of  overcharges  In  ad- 
dition to  rates  agreed  upon  at  the  lime 
of  shipment;  (12)  that  railroads  often  re- 
fuse to  recognize  or  be  responsible  for, 
the  acts  of  dishonest  agents  acting  under 
their  authority;  (13)  that  the  common  law 
fails  to  afford  a  remedy  for  such  griev- 
ances, and  that  in  case  of  dispute,  the  ship- 
per is  compelled  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  railroad  manager  or  pool  commis- 
sioner, or  run  the  risk  of  incturing  further 
losses  by  greater  di8criminati(m^^(17)that 
railroad  corpora1aonBihailr^ltii[W^j@^^U 
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gaged  in  lines  of  business  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  transportatjon,  and  that  un- 
due advantage  has  been  afforded  to  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  v4iich  railroad  officials 
are  interested." 

We  do  not  make  these  quotations  from 
past  histosy  in  any  spirit  of  criticism  of 
present  r^Iroad  managers.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  know  much  of  what  they  have 
to  cont^id  with.  It  is  an  old  saying  that 
the  railroad  manager  who  does  not  pro- 
dace  dividends  is  headed  for  another  job; 
they  are  the  buffers  between  the  cUrect- 
ors,  the  investor,  the  shipper,  and  the  em- 
ployees' demands  for  what  they  think  is 
due  them,  and  we  have  no  feeling  of 
envy;  but  we  do  wish  to  point  to  the 
reastms  why  we  do  not  want  Government 
regulation  of  wages,  and  the  other  denial 
of  rij^ts  that  naturally  goes  with  it. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  OF  RAIUIOADS 

We  do  not  approve  of  public  ownership 
(rf railroads  for  several  reasons:  First— It 
would  lower  efllciency.  Second^It  would 
create  a  great  political  machine  and  entice 
pork  barrel  legislation  for  patches  of  road 
useless  to  tiie  general  public,  and  in  our 
opinion  would  dwarf  real  expansion  of  rail- 
road building  into  undeveloped  sections, 
as  it  has  been  done  by  individual  owner- 
ship, to  get  into  competitive  fields,  and 
as  feeders  induce  settiement,  wtiile  they 
waited  for  returns  with  settlements  and 
growtii  of  business.  With  the  promoter 
and  exploiter  headed  off  by  law,  some 
law  that  will  prevent  manipulation  of 
these  properties,  and  the  destruction  of 
values  by  the  well-known  process  of 
water,  the  manners,  who  are  now 
expected  to  produce  dividends  and  interest 
for  the  most  dropsical  water-soaked  of 
these  properties,  could,  with  the  water 
out,  produce  dividends  and  interest  with 
ease,  and  take  care  of  any  expense  the 
ei^t-faour  day  might  call  for. 


We  Must  Work  More  Hoars 

President  Elliott,  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Ry.,  in  a  long  ar- 
ticle in  the  RaUtoay  Age-Gazette  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  in  discussing  the  workday,  is  re- 
ported as  saying: 

'  'Another  tendency  of  the  times  deserves 
thoughtful  consideration,  for  it  has  a  very 


important  bearing  on  the  malady  of  the 
railways.  This  is  the  tendoicy  so  gemr- 
ally  discussed,  that  individuala  should  do 
less  work  per  day.  Many  would  like  thia, 
but  everyone  owes  to  his  country  a  duty, 
especially  at  tiiis  time,  to  give  the  best 
that  is  in  him,  physically  and  mentally, 
and  thus  help  to  carry  the  country  through 
its  changed  conditi<»is.  In  most  kinds  ot 
work  it  is  no  strain  for  a  healtl^  man  to 
work  10  lunirs  a  day,  but  Iben  is  now  a 
very  strong  drift  to  an  eight-boor  day  and 
even  less.  The  nation  Is  crafinrnted  with 
more  work  than  ever  before;  ships  to 
build,  factories  to  enlarge,  railways  to 
complete,  new  foreign  business  to  be  at- 
tracted, and  help  to  be  extended  to  the 
unfortunates  on  the  other  side.  There  are 
about  80,000,000  men  at  work ;  if  they  work 
10  hours  a  day,  that  is  80(^000,000  boars  a 
day,  or  93,600,000,000  hours  a  year.  If 
they  work  ei^thours,  itis74,880,000,00(^ 
or  a  difference  of  18,720,000,000  hours  a 
year.  At  eight  hoiurs  a  day  this  means 
that  about  7,400,000  more  men  must  be 
employed  to  do  the  work  that  could  be 
done  by  the  SO,  000,000;  and  where  are  they 
to  come  from?" 

In  the  financial  section  of  the  (^evelemd 
Main  Dealer  of  February  20,  appears  the 
following  significant  article  under  the 
heading  of  "where  TO  get  the  hands:" 

"Behind  the  scenes  in  the  industrial 
world  our  captains  of  industry  arq  inclined 
more  to  the  discussion  of  supplies  of  labor 
and  material  than  to  the  issue  with  Ger* 
many  over  the  ruling  sty  tea  in  snbmariae 
warfare.  The  usual  sources  of  recruiting 
by  immigration  are  shutoff  almost  entirely 
with  no  relief  in  sight  No  one  seems  to 
think  that  relief  can  be  had  from  within, 
and  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  urban  issue 
will  be  solved  in  a  manner  that  is  not  en- 
tirely new.  When  common  labor,  as  some 
thii^  it  will,  attains  to  three  or  four  di^- 
lars  a  day,  the  back-to- the-soil  movement 
is  foi^tten  for  awhile.  Rural  commv- 
nities  give  up  their  toilers  to  the  urban 
centers  in  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
farm  and  the  sleeping  villages,  the  n<Hi- 
industrial  towns  and  cities  give  up  their 
population  to  an  alarming  extent  and  the 
industrial  centers  somehow  or  other  find 
the  needed  hands,  ^^utomatie  devices 
contribute  «hejIipqtiiitkr:i^.iQ^J^  cranes 
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io  waadea  toward  relieving  terminal  con- 
gestion and  solving  transit  problems,  and 
somehow  or  other  the  country  alw^ra 
manages  to  crowd  through. " 

This  evidently  means  that  the  large  em- 
ployers want  no  restrictive  immigration 
law.  They  want  a  supply  of  the  unsophis- 
ticated who  will  work  cheap.  Editor. 

Mail  Pay 

The  Railroads  Committee  on  Railway 

MaU  Fay  are  pushing  for  the  Moore  bill 
in  Congress,  which  has  for  its  purpose  an 
appeal  from  the  Postmaster  General  to 
tbe  Interstate  Commerce  '  for  justice 
in  the  matter  of  rates  for  carrying  the 
mails. 

Tb&ee  b  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
roads  are  entitled  to  more  money  for 
transporting  the  mails,  but  they  are  deal- 
ing with  a  Department  of  the  Government 
expected  to  make  a  good  financial  show- 
ing, so  the  railroads  are  feeling  that 
th^  have  a  grievance  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration. 


The  Waiah  Report 

The  piropoeitlcai  to  print  10(^000  copies 
of  the  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations  was 
brought  up  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Fletcher  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print,  stating  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  unanimous;  but  as  it  was 
called  up  out  of  its  turn.  Vice  President 
Maiahall  asked  if  there  was  objection. 

Objection  was  made  by  Senator  Hoke 
Smith  and  the  oonsderation  headed  off. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Committee  found  something  to  com- 
plain of  in  GeOTgia  not  to  the  liking  of 
employers. 

Join  the  Uiiioa 

In  an  address  at  the  dedication  of  a 
labor  temple  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  Governor 
Fergnaon  said : 

"As  I  have  done  ttefore,  I  advise  every 
laboring  man  to  join  some  union.  If  you 
think  you  are  smarter  than  the  average 
laboring  man,  join  the  union  and  help 
improve  it.  If  you  tiiink  you  are  not  as 
voart  as  the  average  union  man,  then 
come  into  tin  anion  and  let  the  union  take 
eueof  yoiL*' 


Wamiiix  to  RftUroad  Employees — Mexico 

The  foUowingautiioritative warning  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  State 
to  the  engine  and  train  service  employees 
in  this  country  was  givea  in  response  to 
an  inquiry  directed  to  the  Department  by 
the  National  Legislative  Representatives, 
who  asked  to  be  informed  whether  or  not 
American  citizens  are  now  employed  or 
are  permitted  to  be  employed  as  engine 
or  trainmen  on  the  National  Railroad  or 
other  Mexican  railroads;  and  also  if 
American  citizens  are  being  employed,  to 
whom  ai^lieation  should  be  made  for  the 
positions.  It  was  stated  in  the  communi- 
cation that  the  Bureau  had  received  a 
number  of  inquiries  from  persons  who 
were  employed  in  the  en^ne  and  train 
service  in  Mexico  before  the  trouble  who 
expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  tiieir  for- 
mer positions  if  they  were  permitted  to 
do  so  and  if  conditions  were  such  as  to 
make  it  advisable. 

The  Department  of  State  has  advised  . 
the  National  Legislative  and  Information 
Bureau  of  the  Brotherhoods  that  although 
there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
present  authorities  in  Mexico  to  tiie  em- 
ployment of  American  citizens  on  the 
railroads  in  that  country,  the  Govemmmt 
of  the  United  States  will  not  assume  the 
responsibility  of  advising  Americans  to 
enter  Mexican  territory  to  seek  employ- 
ment, or  for  any  other  purpose;  but<Mi  the 
contrary  the  Department  thinks  that  on 
account  of  the  unsettied  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Mexico  it  would  be  prudent 
for  American  citizens  to  remain  out  of 
that  country. 

Raihroad  employees  will  do  well  to  heed 
the  warning  of  the  State  Department 
however,  and  remun  away  from  Mexico 
until  matters  there  are  more  definitely 
settled. 


Helpful  HIats 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of 
Helpful  Hints  on  Modem  Locomotive 
Brakes,  by  Bro.  T.  F.  Lyons,  who  writes 
the  air-brake  matter  appearing  in  the 
Journal  each  month.  Bro.  Lyons  has 
had  a  wide  field  of  experience,  and  the  88 
pages  in  his  book  are  filled  witii>accurate 
answers  to  tlie  great  iaifilit^ydH^^^^^ 
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which  cover  the  subject  of  the  air  brake, 
and  the  price,  60  cents,  ought  to  be  entic- 
ing to  all  who  feel  pride  in  being  always 
rii^t  in  dt^ig  service.  Those  derirlng  a 
copy  should  address  T.  F.  Lyims,  646  E. 
lODtfaSt,  Cleveland,  0. 

LINKS 

There  will  be  a  joint  union  eight-hour 
day  preparedness  meeting  of  tiie  four 
train  service  orders  held  in  the  Opera 
House  Block  at  Q«stline,  0.,  on  March 
19.  Sessirais  will  be  held  at  ISO  p.  m. 
and  7:30  p.  m.  All  rulroad  employees 
and  the  public  as  well  are  cordially  in- 
invited.  Please  put  forth  a  special  effort 
to  have  a  good  attendance  from  your 
local  at  this  meeting. 

The  subject  is  one  in  which  all  are 
vitally  interested.  It  will  be  discussed 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  officers  from  the  dif- 
ferent orders  and  by  other  speakers  of 
prominence. 

You  will  be  advised  later  as  to  our 
'pxttgraxa.  Yours  fraternally, 

J.  G.  LiGHTBURN,  Secretary. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
appointment  of  our  worthy  Brother,  J.  N. 
Rafferty,  of  Division  265,  Florence,  S.  C, 
to  the  position' of  road  foreman  of  engines, 
first  division  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C.  Brother  Rafferty  has 
always  been  an  active  member  in  Div.  265 
and  always  ready  to  help  a  worthy  cause. 
He  came  to  us  from  the  H.  V.  Raibroad 
several  years  ago  and  has  made  a  host  of 
friends  since  he  has  been  with  us.  We 
can  see  nothing  '  ahead  of  Brother 
Rafferty  but  success,  knowing  as  we  do 
that  he  will  be  taie  with  his  fellow  em- 
ployees and  at  the  same  time  alw^rs  hav- 
ing the  interest  of  his  employer  at  heart 
Brother  Rafferty  we  believe  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  youngest 
road  foremen  of  engines  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  feel  that  this  company 
has  made  a  wise  selection  in  choosing  him 
for  this  position.  With  best  wishes  from 
his  Division  for  his  future  success  in  his 
new  field  of  labor,  fraternally  yours, 

S.  T.  Seymour,  Div.  266 

Bro.  Thouas  F.  Howley,  member  of 
Div.  403,  has  been  appobited  superintend- 


ent of  locomotive  opera^on,  Erie  RaOnnd 
Co.,  with  office  at  New  York,  viee  ^ 
W.  C  H^es,  deceased. 

Brother  Howtey's  first  experience  bi 
raihmid  work  was  on  the  old  Pennsyl- 
vania Gravity  R.  R.  at  Hawley,  Pa. 
This  road  was  for  many  years  the 
outlet  from  the  anthracite  coal  regions 
to  Hawley,  where  the  coal  was  trans- 
ferred to  Erie  cars  or  D.  &  H.  canal 
boats,  and  tiience  to  tidewater. 

Life  on  the  Gravity  R.  R.  was  rather 
nKMiotonous,  and  but  little  opportoni^ 
for  advancement  for  a  young  man  of  a 


Bro.  Thoa.  P.  Htmlejr,  IMr.  MS 


progressive  nature,  so  BroHier  Howley 
took  advantage  of  a  position  as  machinist 
helper  in  the  Erie  roimdhouse  at  Hawley. 
After  working  at  this  occupation  for  a 
short  time,  he  secured  a  posititn  as 
brakeman  and  from  that  to  fireman  <m 
the  Delaware  division. 

He  was  [Hromoted  to  engineer  &a  1886^ 
at  which  time  the  Gravity  R.  R.  was 
abandoned  and  replaced  the  "Esne  ft 
Wyoming  Valley  R.  R.  Brother  Howley 
and  a  few  other  engineers  were  borrowed 
from  the  Erie  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion. After  the  E.  &  W.  V.  was  com- 
pleted, those  engineers  were  given  an 
optron  to  return  to  the  Erie  or  remain 
with  the  E.  &  W.  Vr^tttiiMi  Howley 
decided  to  x@taiii^  ^>tt)ffi^§l^  and 
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was  800D  promoted  to  engineer  on  their 
best  paaaoiger  nm. 

He  was  awi^  tnm  the  "Old  Reliable" 
only  a  short  time,  as  a  few  years 
later  the  Erie  purchased  this  road,  and 
it  is  DOW  the  Wyoming  division  of  Erie. 

Brother  Howley  became  a  member  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  just  as  soon  as  he  was 
eligible,  being  initiated  by  Division  64 
OD  March  19,  188&  On  January  18,  1889, 
be  was  transferred  to  Division  403  as 
one  of  its  charter  members  and  in  which 
be  still  holds  active  membership.  He 
was  elected  as  the  first  delegate  to  the 
G.  C  of  A.  from  Division  403,  and  served 
as  such  for  five  (6)  years,  resigning 
Bame  to  accept  the  official  position  of 
general  road  foreman  of  engmes.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  until  1912,  when 
he  was  fOrttaor  advance^  by  behig  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  locomotive  service, 
his  juriadlctira  extending  over  the  entire 
system. 

His  official  duties  have  brought  him  in 
coatact  with  engineers,  firemen  and 
other  employees  at  all  points  on  the 
system,  and  the  first  complaint^  or  evai 
an  unkind  word  unfavorable  to  him  is 
yet  to  be  spoken  from  any  employee  who 
has  ever  met  him  in  either  an  official  or 
social  capacity. 

His  method  of  investigating  questions 
referred  to  him  and  his  fair  and  impar- 
tial decisions  on  same  have  won  for  htm 
unstinted  inaise  tram  both  employer 
aztd  employee. 

While  extending  congratulations  to 
Brother  Howley,  we  are  also  very  grate- 
ful to  our  officials  for  their  selection  of 
him  for  this  very  important  position, 
and  trust  that  it  is  but  a  stepping-stone 
to  further  advancement  Fraternally, 
H.  A  Kelly,  Div.  54. 


DmfflON  161.  X^ronto,  Canada,  held  a 
poblie  ln8tallatj<Hi  of  officers  on  January 
Slst,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
that  meeting.  The  occasion  was  one  that 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Among  those 
pneent  were  a  few  old  heroes  of  our 
<vgaiuzation,  which  makes  one's  heart 
feel  good  to  see  those  old  familiar  faces. 

But  we  must  pay  tribute  to  the  G.  I.  A. 
I  ajogt  Bay  a  great  many  of  our  Brothers 
do  not  foUy  realise  the  gnmd  work  this 


band  of  noble  women  are  doing;  botii  in 
diarity  and  assisting  any  Brother  or  Sister 
in  time  of  trouble. 

The  installation  of  officers  was  in  charge 
of  Past  President  Sister  Jones,  and 
she  performed  the  duties  assigned  to  her 
in  a  creditable  manner.  Sister  Friendship, 
as  Marshal,  did  her  part  beautifully.  The 
members  of  Division  161  should  be  proud 
of  this  bright  and  conscientious  wmrker. 

After  the  installation,  a  splendid  pro- 
gram had  been  arranged.  The  (lower 
drill  given  by  the  officers  and  members 
was  very  pretty  and  creditable  to  those 
who  took  part,  after  which  a  collecti<ai 
was  taken  and  a  very  nice  sum  was  real- 
ized. Bfr.  Estell  gave  several  selections 
on  tiie  piano  which  were  very  pleasing. 
Mrs.  Pynter  read  letters  from  Private 
McKibbon,  son  of  Brother  McKibbon, 
who  is  now  serving  at  the  front,  was  very 
interesting.  Mr.  Townley  gave  a  comet 
solo,  which  proved  a  real  treat  Brother 
Madden's  niece,  Miss  Hogan,  recited  in  a 
very  pleasing  manner  and  was  given  a 
hearty  applause.  The  instrumental  duet 
given  by  Mr.  Martin  and  Miss  Dunn 
delighted  all  present. 

Brother  Mills,  the  father  of  Dinsion 
70,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the 
early  days  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  G.  I.  A. 
which  all  enjoyed.  Due  credit  must  be 
given  President  Sister  Smith  for  her  un- 
tiring efforts  in  making  the  occasion  one 
of  complete  success;  she  made  a  few 
well  chosen  remarics  for  the  good  of  the 
order. 

The  evening's  entertainment  proved 
exceedingly  pleasant  to  all  present  snd 
it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  many  more 
public  installations,  as  everyone  enjoyed 
the  first  effort  immensely. 

F.  M.  Smith,  Div.  70. 

DmsiON  669,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  having  40 
new  members  to  initiate  on  Jan.  28,  a  re- 
quest was  made  for  a  Grand  Officer,  and 
Bro.  W.  B.  Prenter,  First  Grand  Engi- 
neer, responded,  and  did  fine  work  in  the 
initiation  ceremony,  and  without  ritual, 
which  makes  it  very  impressive.  With 
this  service  over  he  gave  us  a  splendid 
talk  on  the  benefits  of  the  Order  and  du- 
ties of  t^e  individual  member  to  produce 
desired  success.  r^f^r^i^\r> 
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After  adjoununent  the  wives  of  the 
Pennsylvania  engineers  served  a  supper 
in  the  banquet  hall  adjoining.  Mrs.  Frank 
C.  Watkins,  Mrs.  Robert  Chadwick,  Mrs. 
George  Pfeiffer,  Mrs.  Samuel  Meredith 
and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Rojman  were  in  charge. 
The  hall  was  decorated  with  carnations 
and  the  tables  wftii  chisters  of  roses. 
The  Brotherhood  emblem  was  enshrined 
in  a  cluster  of  American  beauties. 

Fraternally  yours, 
F.  C.  Watkins,  S.  -T. 

The  safety  committee  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Rail- 
road company  has  announced  that  the 
Harriman  gold  medal  prize  given  by  the 
late  E.  H.  Harriman  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific  R^lway  company  by  the  Amm- 
can  Museum  of  Safety,  for  having  the 
best  record  in  safety  and  accident  pre- 
vention during  the  year  of  191S.  This 
distinction  is  all  the  more  valuable  be- 
cause practically  all  of  the  railroads  in 
the  United  States  participated  in  the 
competition.  Chattanooga  should  have 
a  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  achievement 
of  this  railroad  etunpany,  In  which  she 
and  her  people  have  intense  local  inter- 
est It  is  a  testimonial  to  the  efficiency 
and  loyalty  of  the  men  who  comprise  the 
working  forces  of  the  company,  as  well 
as  the  genius  of  the  men  higher  up  for 
intelligent,  practical  and  expert  manage- 
ment It  is  no  small  thing  to  have  won 
this  distinction,  since  railroads  all  over 
the  countiy  have  in  recent  years  become 
seriously  impressed  with  the  necessity  for 
providing  for  the  safety  of  their  patrons, 
not  only  from  a  humane  but  an  economic 
standpoint  That  railroad  that  can  show 
such  a  record  has  strong  claims  upon  the 
public  for  recognition  and  patronage.  The 
management  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent, 
therefore,  is  entitled  to  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  people  it  SOTves  as  well  as 
to  the  c<mtintied  confidence  of  the  travel- 
ing and  shipping  public  as  a  result  pf  the 
bestowal  of  this  prize-^Chattanooga  Daily 
Times.   

On  Saturday,  January  29,  Div.  746, 
Cleveland,  0.,  gave  a  social  and  dance  in 
honor  of  the  members  of  G.  1.  A.  Div.  65 
and  invited  guests  to  the  number  of  76 


ladies.  It  was  given  hi  Vir^^a  HaU, 
Superior  street,  the  meeting  place  of  Div. 
746,  where  there  is  a  fine  lodgeroom,  and 
on  the  floor  below  a  good  dance  hall,  and 
in  connection  with  these  is  a  kitchen  and 
cooking  apparatus. 

An  orchestra  of  six  pieces  had  been 
provided  and  there  were  160  Brothers, 
Sisters  and  guests  present  As  a  pelade 
the  orchestra  played  several  selections 
and  sang  songs,  among  them  "Old  Black 
Joe,"  which  was  sung  by  a  good  bass 
singer  in  character  dress.  He  received  a 
hearty  enchore  and  had  to  repeat  it  to 
satisfy  the  listeners. 

The  floor  manager  then  started  the 
dances  with  a  walta^  and  the  younger 
members  entered  into  the  whiri  with  a 
zest,  while  others  enjoyed  the  aodal 
features. 

Eventually  the  floor  manager  called  a 
square  dance,  and  this  appealed  to  the 
older  members  who  remembered  the  fun 
of  long  ago,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  some 
time  smce.  At  all  events  they  gathered 
on  the  floor  and  the  movement  started. 
Some  of  them  did  not  get  the  caller's  ng- 
nal  and  wKh  some  the  brakes  failed  to 
work,  and  there  were  some  collisions  and 
one  derailment  and  sudden  stop;  but  with 
these  little  ofF-movements  the  dance  went 
fine  and  was  really  the  best  fun  of  the 
evening  for  both  the  dancers  and  the 
onlookers. 

A  beautiful  lavalliere  had  been  dcmated 
for  the  occasion  by  the  Watch  Store,  Co- 
lonial Arcade.  A  ticket  had  been  given 
each  of  the  ladies,  and  during  a  lull  in  the 
dance  the  toastmaster  announced  that  the 
tickets  would  be  put  in  a  hat  and  that  the 
holder  of  a  lucky  niunber  marked  laval- 
liere, put  in  with  all  the  tickets,  would  get 
the  prize.  A  judge  was  appointed  to  see 
that  it  was  on  the  square,  one  of  the  chil- 
drea  presoit  drawing  the  tickets.  The 
hicky  number  was  held  by  Mrs.  Hazel 
Denslow  Hartman,  who  was  naturally 
pleased,  as  it  was  a  beauty. 

The  gathering  as  a*  whole  presmted  an 
inspiring  situation  for  one  to  contemplate 
who  recognizes  that  the  better  the  fellow* 
ship  the  greater  the  strength  of  an  associ- 
ation, banded  together  for  moral,  mental, 
social  and  financial  uplift 

While  thi^w^^^mg^<^^afl^mber  of 
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the  Brothers,  in  white  aprcois,  probably 
borrowed  for  the  occasion,  were  in  ue 
kitchen  doine  things  preparatory  for  the 
tables  which  nad  been  set  in  the  lodge 
loom.  Whether  all  these  Brothers  had 
been  trained  at  home,  we  do  not  know, 
bat  they  went  about  it  as  though  they 
were  familiar  with  their  duties,  and  the 
lafie^were  guests,  in  fact;  as  the  excel- 
lent hncbeon  they  provided  conclusively 
proved. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  splen- 
did entertainment  was  composed  of  Broth- 
ers J.  Carew,  J.  V.  Reynolds,  C.  S.  My- 
ers, B.  R.  Wilson  and  C.  Wilson.  Broth- 
erB.  A.  Sweeney  acted  as  toastmaster 
and  floor  manager. 

At  11:30  p.  m.  the  luncheon  was  an- 
Boonced,  and,  there  being  too  many  for 
theseatms  capacity  at  the  tables,  the 
honored  guests,  the  ladies,  were  invited 
totbebfUMjuetroom;  all  Brothers,  with 
one  exception,  were  excluded,  Bro.  C.  H. 
Salmons,  S.  G.  K,  being  present  The 
toastmaster  designated  him  to  head  the 
procession  and  do  the  honor  of  the  occa- 
aioD,  a  sort  of  Mormon  edtuation,  tiiat  a 
Afferent  man  than  Bro.  Salmons  is  not 
likdy  to  hanker  tor,  but  he  had  to  say  a 
few  words  to  the  ladles  before  tiiey  would 
him  anything  to  eat  His  talk  was 
on  the  line  of  t^e  sla-engthening  of  the 
eiBdoit  and  morid  force  of  the  Brother- 
hood, engendered  by  the  pleasant  associ- 
ation and  consequent  interest  in  each 
other,  creating  the  incentive  to  make  sac- 
rifices, if  necesssry,  to  foster  the  common 
interest  of  alL 

The  Brothers  named  on  the  committee, 
dressed  in  their  white  aprons,  were,  of 
coarse,  present,  busy  dispensing  coffee  and 
seeing  that  everyone  was  weU  provided 
for,  as  they  had  evidently  learned  at  home. 
Toi  music  was  moved  into  the  dining 
room,  giving  the  whole  a  festive  appear- 
ance and  aioded  to  the  pleasure  of  the 


When  the  ladies  retired  from  the  tables 
the  Brothers  took  their  places  and  found 
{denty  waiting  for  them,  and  the  waiters 
jost  as  attentive,  and  for  once— no  tips— 
perhaps  they  thought  thatimconstitution- 
al,  as  every  waiter  has  a  right  to  life, 
Inorty  and  tips,  -tfhe  can  get  them,  but 
vfai^ever  they  thought  they  continued  to 
perform  thebr  duty  to  the  great  satisf  ac- 
tKm  of  all,  and  the  committee  deserve  the 
thanks  of  everyone  present,  fortheenter- 
tainmrat  was  a  delight  to  tihem,  and  we 
feel  sure  all  will  join  the  writer  in  thank- 
ing all  the  members  who  contributed  to- 
ward  the  exceedingly  enjoyable  occasion. 

 DlV.  31. 

SPECIAL  NOTICES 

Sac.  SGl  It  tiail  be  the  duty  of  memben  away 
am  the  locatiaD  of  their  Divtifoii  to  at  least  once 
■  Oiea  month*  make  tbelr  whereabouts  known  to 
wDfflifaa,  and  abn^  wben  cbancinc  their  per- 


manent addreu.  Failure  to  do  ao  ahall  be  luflleleDt 
eause  for  eipulaion. 

Anytna  ktMnrfnv  the  whereabouta  <ii  Bro.  T.  W. 
Breakey.laat  heard  from  St  Grey  BaU.  Wyo..  will 
confer  a  favor  by  correapoDdins  with  Thos.  Johiuoa. 
S.-T.  Div.  812,  246  Leiceater  Ct.  Detroit.  Ulch. 

Anyone  ktiowlns  the  wherealwute  of  Bro.  G.  E. 
Cooper,  of  Div.  261,  willconferafavorloreoiTOBpond- 
Sag  with  W.  A.  ThompsoD.  S.-T.  Dir.  tO,  lU  South 
A  St.,  Herinston,  Kanaaa. 

Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouta  of  Wm.  WIttar, 
who,  when  last  heard  trom,  waa  In  GuemBey,  Wyo., 
will  oonf er  a  favmr  by  correapondlns  with  hie  aister. 
Mrs.  Ida  Gleason.  1228  South  Uth  and  K  8ta^  Taco- 
ma,  Wash. 

Anyone  knowlnv  tiia  wharooboata  of  Peter  Bouts 
win  confer  a  favor  by  correeponding  with  U.  E. 
Hanne.  S.-T.  JXv.UO.  329  No.  Mhineecah  St.  Pratt, 

Wanted— Information  as  to  parties  named  below. 
The  Insurance  Association  is  still  holdins  money 
belonfflns  to  the  various  parties  named  below. 
If  anyone  can  give  as  information  about  them  we 
will  appreciate  it  vnv  much,  aa  we  have  not  been 
able  to  locate  them.  Hiis  money  ia  of  no  beoeflt  to 
the  AsaociaUon,  and  we  are  mt^™**  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  beneficiariee: 

George  F.  Conrad,  wn  of  oar  late  Bro.  J.  J. 
Conrad,  of  Dir.  780,  Altoona,  Pa.,  aaiount  doe, 
$464.04, 

May  Affnee  Hayea,  niece  of  our  late  Bro.  Wm. 
E.  Hayes,  of  Div.  224,  City  of  MexicA  Mez.,  amount 
due,  1732. 

James  Powers,  brother  of  our  late  Bro.  Michael 
Powers,  of  Div.  286,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  not  heard 
from  ftn;  16  years,  amount  due,  tI86.37. 

Mrs.  Laura  Thorp,  sister  of  our  late  Bro.  F.  B. 
Reynolds,  of  Dtv.  6ST,  Trenton.  Ont.,  amouat  due, 
turn.  w.  E.  FuTGH.  Preddoit. 

C  E,  RiCHABOe,  Gen.  Sec-Treaa. 

The  addrew  <rf  Frank 
Kemp,  scar  on  left  side 
of  face  fram  ear  to  near 
mouth,  mind  affected  by 

an  injury  In  February, 
1316.  disappeared  fnxn 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  October  20, 
1915,  and  baa  not  been 
heard  from  since.  Address 
Bro.  A.  A.  Harvey,  S.-T. 
Div.  591, 2311  Blyrtle  Ave., 
El  Paso,  Texas. 


OBITUARIES 

[In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Ottawa 
Coaventi(»i,  no  resolutions  of  condolence,  obituary 
letters  or  poems  will  be  published  in  the  JOUBNAI.. 
All  deaths  will  be  listed  under  obituary  heading 
only,  witii  cause  and  data  of  death.] 

BoMie,  la.,  July  20,  locotnotor  ataxia.  Bra  F.  L. 
Haynard,  member  of  Div.  6. 

Portage,  Wis.,  Jan.  21,  Brig-ht's  disease,  Bro.  Pat- 
rick HcMahon,  member  of  Div.  13. 

Attica,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1,  heart  disewc^  Bro,  U.  C. 
Jacobs,  member  of  Div.  15. 

Buffato.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  hernia.  Bra  T,  McCarthy, 
member  of  Div.  15. 

Stanberry,  Uo..  Nov.  9,  acute  iadiseatian,  Bro.  W. 
E.  Baldwin,  member  of  Dir.  17. 

BkMminrton.  HI.,  Jan.  18.  con vu lakes.  Bra  Thos, 
Wynn;  member  of  Dir.  19. 

PhilUpaburff.  N.  J.,  Jan.  11,  heart  trouble,  Bro. 
Geo.  M.  Couch,  member  of  Div.  SO. 

Chtcaca  ni..  Jan.  IS,  struck  by  pMBonger  train, 
Bro.  C.  J.  Callahan,  member  at  Jm,  83. 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  Jan.  20,  pneumonia.  Bra  B.  F.  Paul, 

member  of  Div.  42. 

MeadvIUe,  Pa.,  Feb.  12.  heart  fallun^.  Bra  Thoa. 
Hotson,  meoiberof  Div.  43.  (  r\r^n\r> 
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Dunkirk.  N.  Y.,  Jut.  27,  hardciiine:  of  arteriei  and 
heart  trouble  Bro.  Robt.  McBride,  mmibar  of  Div. 
47. 

N«wYork  City,  Jan.  16,  struck  hr  sutomoblh. 
Bro.  Chas.  Romoiite.  mamber  of  Div.  54. 

On«onta.  V.  Y..  Jan.  3,  Brisht's  disease  and  paral- 
ysis. Bro.  W.  A.  Van  Noy.  member  of  Div.  68. 

E.  Boston.  Mass.,  Jan,  14,  appendicitis,  Bro.  A.  B. 
Jeraesan.  member  ot  Div.  61. 

Savannah.  HI.,  Feb.  T,  bardentnsof  arteriei,  Bro. 
David  Culbert,  manber  of  Div.  66. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Feb.  2,  kiUed.  Bro.  Wm.  A.  Hen- 
derahott,  member  of  Div.  71. 

Sioox  City,  la..  Feb.  10,  heart  trouble.  Bra.  H.  N. 
Brabmer.  memfaw  of  Div.  8& 

Hdberir.  Vo„  Jma.  2S;.ptMaDionbL.  Bro.  W.  P.  Cap- 
Usle,  m«nber  <rf  Div.  86. 

Pnt  St.  Charles,  Jan.  17,  paralysis,  Bro.  Wm. 
HoUmt,  nember  <rf  Div.  89. 

Jotlette.  Que.,  Jan.  2S.  consumption.  Bro.  Arthtir 
Daveley,  member  of  Div.  91. 

Uncoln,  Nebr.,  Jan.  24,  iniartea  received  in  col- 
lision. Bro.  Jas.  F.  Dofify,  of  Dfv.  98. 

Cheyenne^  Wyo.,  Jan.  16,  Brirtt'a  dlaoaae,  Bro.  S. 
B.  Ellifl.  member  of  Div.  llfi. 

Brockvflle,  Ont.  Jan.  90,  Iieart  f aflore,  Bro.  John 
Ryan,  member  of  Div.  118. 

Snsgnehanna,  Pa.,  Jan.  19,  tuberculosis,  Bro.  M. 
J.  Kdley.  mamber  of  I»v.  137. 

New  York  City,  Feb.  ^  diabetes.  Bro.  E.  V. 
Dutcber,  member  «t  Div.  146. 

New  York  City.  Jan.  13,  cerebral  hemorrham  Bro. 
Chas.  W.  Smith,  member  of  Div.  146. 

McKaat  Roeka,  Pa„  Jan.  21.  old  an  Bro.  Jaa. 
O'Bourkeb  member  of  IXv.  US. 

McKeea  Rocks,  Pa..  Jan.  4.  paresis,  Bro..  O.  B. 
Koons.  member  of  Div.  148. 

Turtle  Creek,  Pa.,  Jan.  13.  Bra.  John  M.  Price, 
member  of  Div.  148. 

Bfrmlnsrham,  Ala..  Jan.  18,  pttenroonia.  Bro.  John 
Eg^ler,  member  of  Div.  156. 

New  York  City.  Jan.  20,  cerebral  htmonbtge,  Bro. 
Jas.  A.  Huffbea,  member  ot  Div.  157. 

Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.,  cancer,  Bro.  Prank  Riddle, 
member  of  Div.  167. 

San  Frandsca  Cal.,  Feb.  L  enlanzement  of  h«a>rt. 
Bro.  Edwin  A.  Taylor,  member  of  Div.  161. 

Honcton.  N.  B..  Jan.  12,  pneumoola,  Bro.  Cynia 
Alfred  Wood,  member  of  Dtv.  162. 

Preacott,  Ont.,  Jan.  2S.  pneamonta,  Bro.  If.  Han- 
ion,  monber  of  Div.  168. 

Omaha,  Nebr..  Jan.  80,  erntptha,  Bro.  D.  A.  He- 
Carter,  manbar  of  Div.  18L 

Sondaskr,  Ofaltv  Feb.  &  dii«tile  myocardltia.  Bro. 
Oacar  Miller,  member  of  Div.  184. 

Fort  Worth.  Texas.  Jan^  8.  tmuemia.  Bro.  W.  D. 
Oland.  member  of  Div.  187. 

SinohM.  Heidoo.  Nov.  16^  kiQed,  Bro.  T.  W.  Lewis, 
nefatborcf  Div.ltt. 

HcComh  HIn.,  Jan.  26,  acute  dilatation  of  heart, 
Bro.  F.  H.  Bow  en.  member  of  Div.  196. 

San  Antonio,  Texas.  Jan.  23.  crushed  and  scalded 
to  death.  Bro.  J.  W.  GregoiT,  member  of  Div.  197. 

Caton,  N.  Y..  F^  9.  heart  disease^  Bra  C.  C  Al- 
llnKton,  member  of  Div.  244, 

ChariMtm.  ID.,  Dee.  U,  kDlea.  Bra  J.  D.  Bowser, 
member  of  Div.  24B. 

Snnbory,  Pa.,  Jan.  10.  arterio  sderoela.  Bro.  C.  C. 
Cooper,  member  of  Div.  2S0. 

Hlsaoola,  Hoot,  Jan.  28,  pneumonia,  Bro.  J.  W. 
Beebe.  mamber  of  Div.  2B2. 

Columbia.  8.  C  Jan.  21.  Brisfat'i  diaeaae.  Bro.  J. 
H.  Montleth.  member  of  Div.  WS. 

Portland.  Ore..  Jan.  24.  cancer,  Bro.  A.  L.  Arm* 
■trons.  member  of  Div.  277. 

Bradford.  Pa..  Feb.  7,  pulmonary  hemwrhage^ 
Bio,  Gm.  R.  Roberta,  monber  of  Div.  280. 


E.  Syracosa,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  28,  arterio  aehnrih  Bn. 
T.  HcKay,  i|Mntbw  of  Div.  26B. 

Crew^  To..  Febu  7.  B^tfa  Ha^aa.  Bnx  E.  W. 
Janua,  maober  ot  Inv.  SU, 

Roanoke,  Va.,  Jan.  11,  kidney  trouble,  Bro.  Wm. 
H.  Damron,  member  of  Div.  801. 

dermoBt,  Fla.,  Jan.  2G^  <veTatloD.  Bro.  J.  H.  UUs. 
member  of  Div.  909. 

Denr,  Jan.  11,  Brisht'a  dli— a^  Bro.  Jeha 
Hclnnea,  monber  of  Div.  81A.  ^ 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24,  pneomoBla.  Bro.J.  J.Ftaa* 
cis,  member  of  Div.  828. 

So.  RoyaltoR,  Vt.,  Jan.  90,  pnemmmla.  Bro.  D.  W. 
Blake,  member  of  Div.  880. 

HinneepoUs,  Hfam.,  Jan.  21.  Bri^ht's  disease,  Bra. 
John  Weaver,  member  of  Div.  S67. 

HhmeapcUa,  HInn..  Jan.  8.  Brisfat's  rtinsais,  Broi 
J.  HcCotcheon.  member  of  Div.  867. 

Younffwood,  Pa..  Jan.  14.  typhoW  fever,  Bro.  F.  H. 
i^imiiijhafii^  monber  of  Div.  370. 

ChfcaBO.  HL.  Jan.  21.  nloan  erf  itomaefa.  Btv.  Joha 
Cole,  membw  of  Div.  894. 

Chicaso,  m.,  Jan.  29.  pneumonia,  Bro.  Jas,  P. 
O'Gonnell,  member  of  Div.  394. 

Chicago,  DL,  Jan.  21,  emnplieation  of  dis«aie» 
Bro.  Wm.  T.  Clodsio^  membn- of  Div.  SH. 

Pt  Townaend,  Waah..  Jan.  8.  killed.  Bra.  Fkank 
HcDcMiald,  member  of  Div.  899. 

Ut.  Carmd.  DL,  Feb.  7.  drowned.  Bro.  F.  8.  Lan- 
caster, member  of  Div.  400. 

lOIwankee,  Wis..  Jan.  23.  pneumonia.  Bro.  Robot 
Lanswortby.  member  of  Div.  406. 

Daweon.  N.  Hex..  Jan.  16,  murdered.  Bro.  P.  J. 
HcGarv^,  member  of  IHv.  430. 

Timmoasville^  S.  C  Dec  24,  pneumoaia.  Bra.  h. 
Aid.  member  of  Div.  436. 

Brixton.  Han.,  Jan.  81.  operatioo,  Bro.  H.  T. 
Bracken;  member  of  Div.  439. 

Uttle  Boek,  AtIl,  Dee.  7,  pneomonta,  Bro.  L.  C. 
Bluah.  mimber  «f  rav.  442. 

Carbondale^  HI..  Jan.  II,  tobereuloaia,  Bro.  John 
Kelly,  member  of  Div.  444. 

Denver  Colo.,  Jan.  81.  enlarKement  of  apleen.  Bra. 
ThoB.  Weaton,  member  of  Div.  461. 

Norfolk.  Va.,  Feb.  11,  Bro.  T.  J.  Hickey.  member 
<a  Div.  466.  Bro.  Hickey  had  been  employisd  by  the 
Norfolk  A  Weatam  Ry.  for  the  past  fifty  yeoia. 

Sprinsftdd,  BL.  Feb.  4.  pneomonia.  Bro.  Chas. 
Younfi^uood.  monber  of  Div.  460. 

Van  Buren.  Ind.,  Dec  16;  hardening  of  artoiiib 
Bro.  L.  C  Judson,  member  of  Div.  46L 

Trenton,  Ho..  Jan.  20l  klDed,  Bnk.  J.  L.  CalBar. 
mamborof  Div.  47L 

PtttritazKfa,  Pa..  Pak  K  omnbnl  boDorrium 
Bro.  T.  a  LigfatDer,  mnabar  of  Div.  472. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  4,  cerebral  softeninsr,  Bro. 
Hike  Nenon,  monber  oi  INv.  473. 

UcHechen,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  IB,  cancer,  Bro,  J.  C 
Cunningham,  membor  <rf  Div.  477. 

Grand  Jnncti<m,  Oola.  Oct,  20,  Bro.  A.  R.  CuUeo. 
member  of  Div.  488. 

Grand  Junction.  Colo.,  Feb.  1,  eanear,  Bro.  Geo. 
Gordoo.  member  of  Div.  488. 

WUtefiah,  Hoot.  Jan.  16,  Bro.  Bobfc  DIekaan, 
member  <rf  Div.  48Sk 

WeatOileamlU.,  Jan.fl;Bra.F.D;01eiin,  imi^ 
btf  OtOlT.SSi. 

Schrelber.  Ont..  Jan.  9.  killed.  Bro.  Harvhi  Stenia, 
member  «i  Div.  662. 

Wichita.  FbOs,  Texas.  FeK  2.  heart  Uhir^  Bro. 
B.  J.  Donovan,  member  of  Div.  674. 

Oklahoma  Oty,  Okla,,  Jan.  16.  killed.  Bra.  H.  D. 
Smith,  member  of  Div.  G78. 

Stellarton,  N.  S.,  Feb.  6,  Brig^tf  a  diaaaaai  Btbl  A. 
Probert,  member  of  Div.  686. 

Kiowa,  Okla,,  Jan.  16,  cerebral  benmrhag^  Bnh 
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St.  PetertbarK.  Fla..  Dec.  28,  heut  failure,  Bro. 

Pnnk  W.  Zflistcr,  membv  of  Div.  698L 

Lake  Cbu-lea,  Ia.  J«n.  23,  sppeiididtii.  Bra.  W. 
]^  Cnmm,  oMnber  of  Div.  SM. 

McCook.  Netar.,  Jul  24.  rmilnwd  accident.  Bra. 
Jflhn  A.  (tf  Div.  6S8. 

Sannaah,  Ga..  Jan.  IS,  Btomach  trouble.  Bra.  C.  J. 
Williams,  member  <tf  Div.  S46. 

Branavriek,  Ga.,  Feb.  10,  tabereuloeiB,  Bro.  J.  A- 
Girvin.  manber  of  Div.  649. 

AOentcnrn.  Ph..  Jan.  21,  nrflmic  poiMmlos,  Bro.  J. 
B.  HartrwtfU  member  oC  Dir.  6CS. 

E.  CHevdand,  Ohio.  Jan.  U,  pleuro  pnmnKmia.  Bro. 
J.  E.  Sprid^  member  at  Div.  746. 

Terra  Haute^  ImL,  Jan.  15.  hmff  trauble.  Era. 
David  Martin,  member  «f  Div.  764. 

Spokane^  Waah.,  Jan.  36,  head-end  collision.  Bra. 
Geo.  W.  Bait,  member  of  Div.  7S4. 

St.  Paul.  Hino.,  Jan.  8.  soicide.  Bra.  Emlle  W. 
Beaoe,  man  her  of  Div.  840. 

Window,  Aria.,  Jan.  10,  Vtn.  AKoee  Kdljr,  mother 
of  Bro.  B.  F.  Kelly,  iMmbar  «f  Div.  184. 

Surton.  Jan.  8,  IbiL  SOU  Huveaker,  vridow 
of  tha  late  Ko.  SUaa  IfAuvwker,  ramber  of  Div. 
730. 

Chiemgo.  nL.  Jan.  6,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  WUtner,  widow 
at  Bro.  Alex  Whitner,  Div.  2S3;  mother  of  Wra.  and 
B.  Whitner,  and  wk^  of  the  late  Oaear  Hanaen, 
member  of  the  AnwrieaD  Belief  Corps  and  Order  of 
Eastern  Star. 

MiUvale.  Pa..  Jan.  27.  Mn.  Kuth  M.  Reese,  dsush- 
ter  of  Bro.  V.  L.  Mayer,  member  of  Dfv.  412.  and 
wifeof  Bro.  E,  Reese,  nmberof  Lod^e  378,  B.  of 
B.T. 

SetHoectady,  N.  Y.,  splnaj  meninsitia,  Wm.  Bil- 
ttaiham.  son  of  Bra  Josepli  Kllln^iam,  number  oi 
Ut.SSB. 


ADMITTED  «Y  TRANSFER  CARD 


Into  JHviMioMi— 

em—W.  W.  Zlmm«nan,  frcnn  Dir.  74. 
67(^-J.  T.  UcDonnall,  frwn  Div.  388. 
S77— Blchazd  Thomas  from  Div.  664, 
TST-W.  S,  Borland,  from  Div.  7UL 

Geo.  Purvlit  from  Div.  6SL 
748- Harry  Ruksaber,-  from  Div.  42& 
756- L.  J.  Arnold,  trwri  Div.  731. 

W.  B.  Uorriaon.  fram  Div.  438. 
764-Ed.  Elanwr,  from  Div.  402. 

H.  £.  Foreman,  from  Div.  816. 
786- V.  D.  Patton,  from  Div.  680. 
796-J.  R.  Hopch  from  Div.  UL 
810- A.  E.  Hartman,  A.  E.  Hcinu.  B.  8.  Stewart,  W. 
H.  Smoot,  J.  tL  Stevensni.  from  Div.  66. 

F.  L.  Beveriy,  W.  J.  Smith,  tram  Div.  141. 

J.  W.  Fainter,  from  Div.  600. 

C.  A.  Wilson,  from  Div.  822. 

816—  R.  P.  Conisan.  Wm.  F.  Shields,  from  Div.  764, 
Chas.  E.  Parcells,  from  Div.  lit. 

817—  H.  B.  Chadwick,  fran  Div.  68L 
S23-G.  E.  Tayk>r,  from  Div.  888. 
864— F.  Ulnnsaii,  from  Div.  677. 

O.  K.  Koe^  from  Div.  716. 
aS4-F.  F.  Fkndenh  from  IHv.  749L 

860—  Chas.  R.  Schellinrer,  from  Div.  6. 

861—  G.  E.  Branlnsan.  Frank  L.  Cox,  J.  F.  Conole, 

John  J.  Casey,  D.  G.  Cooke,  David  Daht,  C 
H.  Dexter.  C.  H.  Gor<h  W.  P.  Geesa,  Thoe. 
Gouldine,  H.  L.  Garland,  Frank  Hammill, 
Conrad  Hoeppner,  W.  A.  Bermson,  O.  L. 
Hovey,  B.  H.  Johnson,  V.  E.  Johnson.  Jas. 
Laldlow.  Theo.  LaFond,  J.  A.  HcDonakl,  Wm. 
B.  MfUer.  Irwin  Norrid.  Wm.  O'Gara,  Geo.  L. 
Fetry,  F.  J.  Faffe),  H.  Peterson,  A.  G. 
PafTel,  E.  A.  Peterson,  Thos.  J.  Blley.  B. 
A.  Sprague.  Geo.  J.  Schen,  J.  W.  Spaethe, 
J.  W.  Wilson.  William  Anderson.  Charles 
Boehm,  Wm.  Bumes,  J.  C  Bailey,  R.  E. 
Chandler,  W.  J.  Houae,  C.  A.  Gregory,  E.  L. 
Ifooney.a  E.  Johnson.  T.  J.  Ryan.  J.  F. 
Olson,  from  Div.  86ft 


AUoDmssen— 
1-hnlT.  Hoffman,  from  Div.  2. 
42~1L  Babbitt,  frran  Div.  123. 
66— Ftank  Gray,  R.  M.  Hawkins,  R.  Kenton,  from 
Div.  484. 

77—  B.  P.  Garif ee;  from  Div.  268. 

78—  J.  H.  Snyder,  from  Div.  156. 
A.  J.  O'Hara.  from  Div.  6. 

te— E.  T.  CostetltL  from  Div.  796. 
146-F.  W.  Ducdl,  from  Div.  293. 
106-Gco.  E.  Terwilliffer.  from  Div.  6S9. 
M-T.  H.  Henderson,  from  Div.  187. 
218-O.B,  Reed,  frwn  Div.  4M. 
a6-E.  C  Rosd>rake^  from  Div.  168. 
XI— John  O'Doonell,  Chas.  L.  Wildermood,  from 
IHv.  708. 

aft-Wm.  C.  Bramer,  from  Div.  421. 
m—C.  H.  Rosa,  from  Div.  176. 
BB-A.  B.  St«i6,  frcra  DIv^882. 
DT— Leon  E^^  Hunter,  from  Div.  187. 
ai-J.  IL  Young,  frcxn  Div.  808. 
Hfr^J.  B.  IfeNM,  from  Div.  750. 

Geo.  Glasford,  from  Div.  610. 
3aB-J.  H.  Snyder,  T.  P.  Silcott;  Harry  Smith,  S.  C. 

Wflkerson.  E.  H.  Kothelmer,  Bartlett  Jones. 

Joseph  Hepp,  A.  A.  Barridmian,  W.  J.  Bell, 

Sv^Bri^  G.  W.  Bri|riit,  j.  H.  Kothelmer, 

Tbn  Hurphy,  Thos.  HaQinlx,  P.  A.  Hay,  B. 

L.  Hewbm.  John  Refd.  John  T.  Rabbetit,  John 

Rehm.  from  Div.  7& 
4n-Prank  Walfcar.  from  Div.  386. 
4S-P.  D.  TtsdaK  from  Div.  266. 
610— Ed.  Tkimmnr.  J.  IS.  laveH,  R.  Hennicks,  from 

Div.  828. 

610-B.R.Hathews.fromDiv.aM.   

Jan.  J,  Thon^MOD.  J.  A.  OsUwell,  fromlHv.  676. 

&  E.  Carlson,  from  Div.  768. 
BI4-U  Peak*  from  Div.  187. 
S»-E.  Faint,  from  Div.  667. 

F.  E.  Brown,  from  Div.  821. 
689-Tbomai  Hayes.  L.  S.  Hoyt,  from  Div.  77. 

Daniel  Hahaney.  from  Div.  206. 
BS-A.  G.  Stewart,  from  Div.  160. 
664-P.  B.  Gsrry.  ima  Div.  S8& 


WITHDRAWALS 


From  DiviaioH— 

12-  Frank  Whitney. 

13—  G.  A,  Lindsey. 
89— A.  L.  White. 
44— Thoa.  O'Donnall. 
67— Ed.  W.  Houehton. 
79-W.  S.  Dumick. 

107— Thos.  B.  HcKee. 
161-D.  B.  Riley. 
221-Jas.  Beiber. 
261-J.  C.  Kimball. 
812-Wm.  H.  Call, 


From  Divinon-~ 
867— W.  E.  Dunn, 

S.  L.  Uanhart. 
486-R.  L.  BiffKB. 
496-C.  W.  Taylor. 
68S-H.  T.  Cavanesa. 
633-E.  E.  Sullivan. 
641— Tobiaa  Purcell. 
704— J.  L,  Morris. 
746— L.  J.  Cook. 
746— C.  B.  Buckley. 


REINSTATEHENTS 


/n(o  Dtvition— 

87— C.  D.  Newaome, 

B.  C.  Hogue. 
60— L.  E:.  Horrison, 

G.  H.  Kuhs. 
77— Thoa.  Hayes. 
97-G.  D.  Coleman. 

113— W.  E.  Calkins. 
121— C.  a  Sloeaeman. 

H.  H.  Cavender. 
IM-G.  W.mihite, 

J.  W.  Harrison. 
228-H.  C.  Myera. 
233-C.  M.  Fonche. 
236— H.F.  Stevenson. 

E.  S.  Davis. 
284 -E.  R.  Mathews. 
286-F.  E.  Batf^ 
296— Thos.  Phelan. 
819— Thos.  Smith. 
a62-Z.  N.  Hayes. 
383— T.  P.  Lumsden. 
401-C.  I.  Gilliland. 
428-E^k  T.  Myers. 


TtUo  Divitum— 

444-M.  J.Kiley. 
464-W.  H.  Sargent. 
606— W.  G.  Lutman. 
6aO-P.  R.  Briilan. 
624- W.  D.  Rooney. 
632-T.  C.  Sheppard. 
^-Chas.  M.  Smith. 

L.  Peterson. 
631-H.  B.  Chadwick. 
644-C.  H.  McAuley. 
669— Chas.  Heckeroth. 
ffTO— Edward  Carney. 
674— Chas.  R.  Dean. 

681-  M.  K.  McCann. 

682—  P.  L.  Ward. 
Wm.  O'Brien. 

696-T.  A.  Echols. 
69e-W.  L.  Apple. 
706— Elmer  E.  Hagy. 
764— R.  P.  Corrisan. 
7a»-P.  C  Newsome. 
84»-lintarjeh>CtanMr^ 
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EXPELLED  FrvmDtvitbm— 

— —  404— Ed.  Balpin.  forf«itiiiK  inBuraace, 

FOR  HON-PAYMKHT  OP  DUES  431— Geo,  Hoxie^  Bon-iHiyinent  erf  inminnoe. 

486— L.  Z.  King,  non-payment  of  inmranoe. 

From  Division—  From  Division—  4b9— D.  L.  LonSi  non-payment  of  iiuannc«. 

71-Loaia  H.  Perey.  ■    V.  C.  Burk.  478-H.  Woodruff,  non-paym«it  of  dues  and  maamm 

85—  Sara.  B.  Smith.  662-a  A.  Chapel.  .„  rJSSlf«™i*K  ^  jjt— «™ 
8»-a  Dcnwtar.            <B4-P.  E.  Altan.  ^^^^^.l^jSwSnl  faSSSS" 

FOX  OTHBE  CAUSES  699-E.  PhilUpa.  forfeiting  fnminuee. 

Ei_-.  7M«f-fn—  616— L.  C  Scott,  non-pmyment  of  inauranciQ. 

from  UUnswn  6B2— David  Lewia,  non-p«rment  and  forfcatias  in- 
11— Wm.  Healejr.  forfeiting  inaurance.  aunnce. 

88— E.  E.  Harriaon.  forfeitinir  inaurance.  6S6— C.  E.  Radaker,  forfritins  insurance. 

84— EL  S.  Fisher,  non-payment  of  insuranceL  68D- J.  H.  Baylesa,  non-payment  of  special  G.Cot 

86—  A.  W,  Hatfield,  forfeftins  Insurance.  A.  No.  S. 

40— B.  B.  Llttlefieki,  intoxicated.  692-C.  L.  Van  Trees.  non-i>ayment  of  G.  C.  of  A. 
60— Ed.  J,  Sliielda,  violatjon  of  Sectiona  46  and  9Z.  and  Le^ialative  Boara  aascasmenta. 

71— Chaa.  L.  Rook.  Jamea  H.  Book,  beinf  diaaatia-  696— J.  W.  Hanie^  W.  EL  Power,  forfeitins  insur- 
fled>itb«etka«CG.C.of  A.of  R«adinKSra-  ftnce. 

tem.  697— J.  W.  HcDaniela,  non-payment  of  insurance. 

119— Geo.  T.  Milks,  forfeiting  insurance.  104— A.  C.  Heningsen,  forfeitins  insurance. 
182— Cbaa.  Fitzverald.  forfeitins  insurance.              .  718— P.  B.  Hurphy,  T.  E.  Neild,  forfettinsinMiraiKe. 

187— T.  B.  Wallace,  non-payment  of  G.  C  of  A.  as-  766-C.  J.  Goeman.  forfeiting  insurance. 

seaaments.  769-W.  D.  Thomaa,  intoxicated. 

210— S.  R.  Reeae,  forfeiting  insunuice.  790— Jaa,  Devoy,  forfeiting  insurance. 

W.  T.  Land,  intoxicated.  844— Jacob  H.  Swink,  forfeiting  inearance. 
2S2— Chaa.  F.  Pfohl.  refusing  to  pay  G.  C.  of  A.  as-        The  expuldon  •rf  Bro.  A.  J.  Ginn.  which  Mipevcd 


 nents.  in  the  November  JouknaIh  was  an  error  in  report- 

264- F.  A.  Brigga,  tarttiting  inaurance.  ing  to  Grand  Office.  Brother  Ginn  is  in  good  atand- 

279— H.  D.  Corwin,  ttxtMag  inninnce.  ing  in  Div.  482.       G.  F.  Garrktt,  S.-T.  Div.  4n. 


II  your  JouRN.^L  address  is  not  correct,  or  you  fail  from  any  cause  to  receiv*-  it.  fill  out 
this  farm  properly,  cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  1124  B.  of  L.  E.  Btx>G..  CLEVELAND.  O. 

TKe  Be  of  L.  Journal. 

CHABfGK  or  ADDRESS. 

J^ame  Division  JVo,  

Box  or  Street  and  JVo  


Postoffice  Stcute  

OI.D  ADDRESS. 

Postoffice  State..... 

QTBc  Sure  and  GIvt  Old  Address  and  Dlviston  Number. 


LOCOMOnVB  E^HiINEER5'  MUTUAL  UFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION 


Official  Notica  of  AsaeinaMiU  971-974 

SERIES  N 

Office  of  AssoctA-noN  Room.  llM  B.  op  L.  E.  Bldc 
To  the  Division  SecntariM  L.  E.  U.  L.  and  A.  J.  A.  CuvsLAND,  OHIO.  March  1,  1916. 

Dear  SIra  and  Bros.:- Tou  are  hereby  notified  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  fallowing  members  trf  ibm 
AasociatitHi: 

Four  assessments  fw  payment  of  these  claims  are  hereby  levied  and  Seeretaiiea  ndcted  to  collect 
$1.00  from  all  whoareinsured  for  ITGO,  SS.00  fromall  whoareinsured  for  ILGOO.  $4.00  front  all  who 
•re  insured  for  13,000,  and  $6.00  from  all  members  insured  for  94.600,  and  fonranl  nnta  to  the  Gennm 
Secretary  and  Treasura-. 

Members  of  the  Insurance  Association  are  required  to  remit  to  Division  Secretaries  within  thirty  days 
from  date  of  this  notice,  and  the  Division  Secretaries  to  the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  within  ten 
days  thereafter,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  membership.    (See  Section  2&,  page  120,  of  By-Laws.) 

Secretaries  will  send  remittances  to  and  make  all  drafts,  express  money  wders  or  postofflce  mooey 
orders  PAYABLE  TO  C.  E.  RICHARDS.  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER.  We  will  not 
accept  packages  of  money  sent  by  express,  unless  charges  have  been  prepaid.  The  Journal  cloaca  on  the 
18th  of  each  month.  Claims  recwved  after  that  day  wiU  lie  over  until  t^|^i|E^^^|i^^ 
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i< 

BHlUartia  Kins.  

Bttil.  Li.  Collier...... 

tSB  EniB'H  H.  Sanfard 

F.  H.Cunnlnirham  36 
856  Wm,  M,  Daniron . .  Jfl 

iSeS^  Myers  

one  J.  WillLuoB....  £6 
m  Cyrus  A..  Wood..'^ 
RSQ  Pst'k  J.Ui^Garvey  El 
^  J<M.  H.  Ulrich  37 
Ml  T.  B-  Mcl>»n  . .  tiT 
502  Dftvid  Mii^in  . . .  9it 
as  Michael  J.  KBLW;flU 
904  W.  F.  CBflieLe....  jas 

SOS  Jaa.  Carter  7U 

bU6  John  Cole  ... 60 
907  Frank  RctcM  53; 

Site  JijB.  J.  Waccb.....  4a: 
gag  F.  E.  Bmciund. .  .  za 

»IO;W.  T.  Clodg'is.....  4i7 
ni  Edwin  Uanlfy.- ..  |42 

912  John  D.  Bell  ,  54 

913  J,  W,  BiieiK  <S& 

914  John  A.  ElckAcAti.^T; 

915  Jaa-  P,  O'CoandJ  |59l 
<il£S.  A.  D.  Jamn.  ..\i7. 
917  A.  L.  Annvtnxis: 

Wfn.  PennXo. ,  , ,  ;66 
?ia  Joa.  A.  Hiu-he*.  i«f 
iHD  Prank.  Ziegrer.  08 
lUiJ.  R.  HBTtnmfl  .  46' 
fist  Rdwin  F.  Paul,.  19 
na  Pwik  D.  GL«nn.  SI 

924  Thou.  Wynn  3U 

SaS  Geo.  E.  Punihon.  52 

925  P.      Winiacnion  M 

927  G.  F.  Fleidt  A>i 

9eS  T_  N,  Durvin,., ,, 

D.  W.  Bl«k«  a?, 

93P  H.  J.  Wilted  .Vil 

SBl  J.  F.Duffy.  ....  i6G 
SB2  Gpo.  W.  Rait.  .'4ili 
*ti  W.A.Hpnder«liMil« 
9m  Thf*.  J.  Wefltnn  42 
9s&Jo*.  H.  M»flt«'itti.  a« 

aH<G.  V.  Calkina  TJ 

9B7.Jahn  Kell«s'   '53 

asa  Pnnklin  Riddle..  fS 
MicKat'l  N«nofi...|M 
Robt.  Lans  worthy  1^ 
9>ii  J.>)rinJ.  Frands..,35 
■anztboa.  J.  berriKn..'B6 

943  W.  C.£av<«  .IB 

SUD.A.  MpCarter. .  ,64 
M&C.  H.  YounKbiood  SO 
SWfil.  W.  Snyder.,..  M 
94T  John  M.  Priw....  Wi 
948  W.  Z.  Wrieht....  M, 

StdGeoL  Rnbena  ^ 

%0  Gw.  Gordon,  5(1 

961  HuTjft'nPr&sddBe  44 

K  H.  D.  Smith  :n 

«3  T.  J.  Hi<rki?y  62 

K4- J'  W.  Gnqpwy....  Kl 

c.  w.  Smithy.,,,  er, 

SMB.  K.  Piiror  4& 

»7  Th<Jw.  MrKuy  ,61 

SWRutft.  McFlrtdn...  8]' 

9S9  ThuH.  Hutann  09 

SBO  John  C.  Tayfrir...  31 

962  L.  M.  Ard   a* 

9S3  Win.  M.Biichajian  fi3, 
<I54  Jcrhii  A.  Ek:^]^.  ..  rffi 
966  W.  E.  Cj-Btnra,...  m 
SU  P.  H.  Bowen..,,,  Bo' 
95T  B.  A,  E4ivuluy....  ^If 

Sffl  R,  E.  Scoittn  «' 

Ses  P.  J.  Donovan....  49 
STO  FTuk  Myeriy  .  ..  54 
Wn  F.  8.  LancaaWr,.  67 

Chafl,  r.  AJiinewn. 

ff73  Gro.  ChriatUkfl. . . .  6S 


Date  ot 

Dcatli 


^'jz'^l  Admiflaion  j  DinahitUy 


CauM  of  Death 
or  Disability 


«j,F«ta.  ssa. 

471 1  Doc.  Ifi. 

57  July  2. 
^70  Feb.  21. 
301  Dm.  311. 
N'i^.Dec.  26. 
GIG  Oct.  7. 
IS  Mny  7, 
43tiiDtw.  10, 

2(1 ; Mar.  2a. 

83  Feb.  2, 
ThIOcL  7. 
137'July  10. 

86  Dw.  i 
&>iri,July  30. 
3W  Apr.  ai. 
*ac»  3ei)i.  2S. 
3^  Dec.  2& 
a;Oct.  14. 
3iM;Feb,  17, 

741  Feb.  2d. 
2E2!A.pr,  C, 
SaZ.Dec.  W. 
«B3'Dec.  12. 
::a!M:Se]>l.Z3, 
221  Apr.  23. 
e77Atfr.  3. 
23$,  Nov.  ]. 
l.'iT  Auft.  20, 
OcL  12. 
66a. June  17, 

42  O^-t.  23. 
5.^  Mar.  26, 

1?  April  3. 
336  Dlv.  d. 

86Frb.  IT. 
310  Sep  L  ]U. 

;hi  SepL  1. 

.130  Dec.  7, 
35  Oct.  ,1. 
St  June  l^il, 

7B4  Nov.  15. 
71  May 

•161  ALiff.  2. 

2fi6Ju!y  21. 

456  Mnr.  1. 

444'Sppl.  2i), 

lfi7  June  ilfi. 

473,  May  12. 

4Hfi  May  2e, 

ffi  July  ;t. 

183  Aug-.  24. 
490  ,Au(r.  H>. 
228  July  1. 
148  i  Apr.  2. 
Ii99  A  nr.  20, 
280  JunP 
■PW  S.'l.t.  12. 

Jan.  IS. 
578  Dec  21. 
456  OpL  13. 
197  Nov. 
146  April  9. 

30,  July  26. 
2Sa,  Mar.  26, 

47IN-JV.  13. 

43,Oct.  14, 
322' Feb. 
iinlAoff.  1. 
4J5IJune2'2. 
m  M*y  fi. 
15AJan.  21, 
K»  Feb.  22, 
196  Oet. 

&I  JunC!Z6, 
■K)4  May  m 
fi71  r>ec.  7, 
m  Jan.  26, 
4iriO  Mar.  £8, 
KW  July  VJ. 
*fiflDeC,  12. 
472  Aiiir.  'l^. 


ISOajan, 
1892  Jan. 
ISm  Dec. 
1^1 1  Jan. 
Iatl7  Jan, 
1»93  Jan. 
HftK  Jan. 

1900  Jan. 
1905,Jan. 
IS'll  Jan. 

1^112  Jan. 
litOZ  Jan. 
li(S»  Jan. 
INK  91  Jon. 
jaw  Jan. 
IWJ  Dec. 

im  dpc. 

1913  Jan. 
IKW  Jan. 
1911  Jan, 
1M3  Jan. 
IK'S  Jan. 

1905  Jan. 

1901  Jan. 
191 1  Jan. 

lNa2  Di.^, 
lBlU:Jan. 
laOl  Dec. 
l^ljfin. 
19M2  Jan. 
im  Jan. 
1»I2  Jan. 
ISKH  Jan. 
1W7  Jan, 

1(183  Jan. 
IBST'jan. 
^BS^  Jan. 
190  l.Jan. 
19ftB  Jan, 
1*1 »  F*b. 
1X9  Jan. 
]!»12  Jan. 
1S<^  Jan. 
1>-91  Jan. 

leeiiiFpli. 

je9l,F.:-b. 
IfiiSi  Jan. 
19i:}'Jan. 
ll^aa  Jan. 
1S9K  Fi-h. 
1303  Jan. 
mi  Fi  b. 
IS'lO'Jan. 
liKX*  Jan. 
lM74'Jan, 

im  Feb, 
liUJT  Jan. 

1906  Jan. 
1901  F<-ti. 
ISM  Jan. 
ISHl  Jan. 

^892  Jan. 
ISTJi'jan. 
1882  Feb. 

1914  May 
IWIo  UCI. 
19 IM  Dof. 
ISJ^  Jan. 
1^  Jan. 
1-m  Jan. 
IffOT  Jan. 
1910  Jan. 
IWT  Jan. 
19(12  Feb. 
IWl  Feb. 
Ifi^rfi  Feb. 
19(13  Feb. 

Feb. 
Ifil'p  V.'b. 


fj.  1£H5  Blind  riBht  eye  

2U.  iai&  Killed  ,  

;U.  1915  Lil  BTippe  

14.  WIS, Paralysis   

U.  1^16  Pi^rit-jnitia  

9,  IVie  Paralydii  

]«.  ISH  Myocanijt!«  ,.  

li  1916  Pni-'unionia  

16,  iyi6  Kiilwl  _  .  .. 

2,  1916  Killed.,..  

21.  19L(i  Ai>uplex>  

lE^.  ]91€  PmI,  tuberculoaia.... , 

19.  191(i  Tulwri'tjIiMiR  

2{,  191G  Nephritis  . . . 

l\  11116,  Cere  bra  I  hemorrKaK« 
Jl.  iJtlri  Ulcers  of  df>ma<^h. 

22.  1915  Killed   „ 

3(1.  1315  Le/t  tes-ainuuUtwJ.. 
Z\.  191li  Kinrbt  eye  removed, ., 
21,  ims  EiidiicarditiB. .-  

7,  I'Jili  I'erilonitis.  , , ,  

1&,  1915  ChToni?  ni^jihritiB, . . , 

Zi,  ma  Pneumonia   

S4,  mii  K.illiid  

2!l,  laiti  Pnevimtmia  ,  ,  . . 

b.  191&  Pneimioma   

24.  ItillJ Cancer  of  Httiniach. 

IH.  I^IS  Ciirhifflifl  >tt  livt-r. 
'in.  1^16  ferebrul  (lemorThaitf 

2B,  1915  Arninei  pectoriB  . 

21.  m^  Killuri  

20.  l^Ki  Rtiinch'i  JjKeUmilnia  | 
5.  1^)16  Fncumimia  .        .  ., 

18,  1S16  Paretii'  crinvulBinn  .  j 

20,  1H16  KillwL  ! 

li.  I9lf.  Blinii  left  eye   | 

4.  1916  Pulmoiiflry' h<f)Yiifii"'((c 
27.  1916  FalW  dc-H'ral  n  lit  h  i 
IW>.  1916  E'Acumonia 

21;.  1916  Arm  amiiiitati^l  

31,  1916  Killfd  

2G,  1916  Killed......  

2.ll91fi  Kilhxj  

31.  1916  Leukemia  

21.  191111  Britcbt's  diseaae  

3,  191ti  Pneumnnia 

II,  19lfi  TulyirfnUwi*  

5,  191C  Carcinoma  of  liver 

4,  ]9ie  S^^j.fii>nirfr<if  brnin... 

23.  19l(- Pneum<>niB  

24.  1916  Pofumctnia  

27.  1916  Killed  _ 

1,  1916  Nephritin  .... 
30.  litis  S<-arlet  fever  

4.  1916  rneunii:in!B  ,  ...1 

Yi.  I!ll6  Pneumciniu  ' 

U  1916  Killi-d  

9.  mh  Blind  left  «ye  I 

7,  1916  l'iilim>i«9ry  tiennir'Kei 

1.  1916  f.-am-er.   ,  . 

2Fi.  1916  Kitchiarm  ainpiitat  ij| 
Iri;.  1916  Killed  ,  ' 

11.  11116  Kiihuy  trouble   ' 

?J,  191i;  Kill«l.,  

Vi.  191fi  <'tre'>ral  apor'lesj .  1 

2.  19Ji!  Aninrism  I 

2J.  I9lti  Arterid  BcleniHiB. 

2".  If'Ifi  Brmicho  iini.'urinnia.. 

12.  191fl  Chri.hnic  n^'phriiis. , . .  I 

;!,  ym  Ki\]Li\  I 

15.  iwifi  Ur^'mia   

21,  191.'.  PnL'unionia   ' 

in.  ISHfi  l."fl<  ye  nvnnvprl  | 

IM.  I ^  1 1>  P Tn.'^ ni iin  1  a .   , 

2:1,  Itdli^  .^ikt'eiidicilis. . 

^,  l^|(i  riilinatiiTin  of  ln-sfi  . 

'2'',     13|l'  TllbHTtLllllHiB, 

iW.  lOlii  GiinKliot  wiiund..    .  ' 

■i,  ma  H-TiridiBi-aai'   ,  .1 

.1,  19lii  Hiartdiatusf  I 

7.  ISHU  PrcwiK^,.  

9.  191fi  rhr-inie  h'-pliS-iti*.  ,  .. 

VA,  Iflci  Chf'inic  ni-'['hrjli«.  , ,  . 

II.  l'"Ji-i  I'lTi'lhrnl  hi'iTir>rr!i;i>'i' 


Am't 
at 
Ini. 

ami' 

75(1 
160O 

IniM) 

IfiOl) 

Sow 
3UXJ 
•.mm 
imi 

3000 
3000 

iww 

15W 

:ma 

1500 
150U 
IGUO 
1S«10 
IMO 
1M» 
3IIU0 

sm 

3W0 
I54HP 

[■lOtKi 

.■JIUJO 
3000 
IftW 
Ifl'iO 
4500 
l!MU 

■MK 
IHOO 
1500 
3W» 
IBOO 
ISOO 
3000 
mni 

l.VKl 
■MiXI 
I.I50O 
16<NJ 
JiWU 
13) 
I&XI 

IfioO 
,«.»») 

:i(Mo 
mm 
m*] 

•MV) 
l&ilO 
1ri(HI 
IfMt 
3INII} 
IStJIi 

mm 
mm 

4!l(KI 
151)11 
1»K1 
\5llli 
IfilH} 
3000 
1600 

m» 

IMHl 
.tiMNI 
:!iiu(i 

:;<'ii>i 


To  Whom  Payable 


St  If. 

Weltha  Collii'r,  w. 
Ellen  M.  Sanford.  w. 
Faitb  CunninirhMlt.Vf 
Fanr^w  L.  Darnron.  w 
lAuK^uBta  H.  Myern.  w 

, Sarah  A.  WilliamB,w 

I  ...... 


Annie  P.  Wnod.  w. 
-Children. 

■Chcsuft  M.  Ulrifh.  w. 
Alinle  McLean,  w. 
lAbc^e  I.  Martin,  w. 
Catherine  Kellcy.  w. 
iNellie  CbHibU-. 
jMinni?  Carter,  w. 
Hose  C'Ole,  w . 
AgtUft  Ei^kea.  w, 
;SeIf. 
fSelf. 

Came  A.  CludijiBi,  w. 
Annii!  J.  Manloy.  vv, 
Sarnh  A.  Bi'll.  W. 
Lucia,  M.  Bvet>e,  w. 
Grace  ICi'knian.  w. 
Ilsaliella  O'Crmnell.w. 
Dora  A.  Jatd^f,  w. 
[Jennie  ArmatrnnK.  w 
M  rs  ,M  rKfl  Pi-njnto.  m 
[.'X.nnie  Hiiifhi-^,  w. 
Rulli  E.  Ziiitler.  w. 
[Alice  E,  Hartranfcw 
Mi^d.  Annit?  I'khI.  m. 
I  Wife  and  a<jn. 
Mrs.  M&ry  Bnllin.  h-. 
(Wife  and  Hur. 
Si-lf. 

Jennie  G,  Hn-idt,  w. 
Nora  1..  Hiirvin.  w. 
Edna  A.  Blaki-.  w. 
Sfilf. 

Mar((aret  DjITy,  w. 
Jeaaic  Rait,  w-, 
Kate  Hendf'idhfitt,  w 

Lillian  L,  Monli.-ilh.w 
fii.-nrife  F.  Cnuley.  n, 
Hobt.  A.  Kellej-.  s. 
Sarah  Rid'ile,  «■. 
Kalj?  H,  Nenon.  w. 
Kfl'ne  JjirnKW'iirthy.w 
Matilda  F.  KranciH,  w 
JiwhU)  M.  tterheii.  w. 
Nancy  Kavex,  w. 
Flfiri-nri-  MrCarliT-W 
ClaruE.  Youn  If  b  land  .A 
Mary  B.  Sr.viler.  w. 
DaiiKhler  and  Men. 
Self. 

Celia  HolicTts', 
Ji>aieM.  tJt>rdn!i.  w. 
Ri'lf, 

Laiim  A.  Hmith.  \y. 
Children. 

Krrriiitt  Gre((iwy,  w. 
Ella  Smith,  w. 
Frari-i-B  E.  Uilli-r,  v- , 
Childr,Ti, 

ll^jiTtr'H  >^.Mi'ltridi',vv' 
Mary  M.  Hi)l?*uii.  w. 
ChHrlfii  Tavl'ir,  f. 
Wm.  M.dnirs,  f. 
l>>rR  II.  Aid.  W. 
.Self 

Mrs.  C  P.  HiiirliT,  in. 

t'nufidi.  nt. 
M,  I..  HdWcn,  vv. 

MHr>-  ScriiriTi.  ni. 
AliL'e'  M,  ri'iniivan.  w  . 
Hatrji!  Myi'rl.v,  \v, 
Mary  R.  l^-iiii'BthiiTiW 
MRry  Atlirtrt'in,  w. 
Plura  F.  rbriB-iian,  w 

■■Viiri.;i  M    l.iKbUief.  W 


Tota]  number  of  diaabilfty  claima 
Total  number  at  death  clkiroa 


8. 
76 


84 


Totsl  amount  of  claimi 
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Fioaocial  Statement 

Clbvbuuvd,  0„  Fflk  L 19ML 

MORTUARY  PVl«D  TOR  JANDABY 

Bal»nce  on  haad  January  1.  1916  tMS,17T  H 

Bec«fved  by  asseuDMnta  7044n  umI  back  ■■■niament*  $159,770  11 

R«c«ived  f rran  memberm  carried  by  the  AMOciation   2.718  20 

R«fanda   2.917  31 

Inta«at  for  January.   868  34 

$1«^8I3  96  $166.273  9S 

Total  $428,461  62 

Paid  in  claims  ^   214.684  32 

Balance  on  hand  January  31  $213,767  20 

SFKCtAL  KOBTUARY  FUND  TOR  JANUARY 

Balance  on  hand  January  1  $461,260  87 

Itoc«lv«d  In  Jannary  $U.«S  SB 

BrIrbmMT  interart   7,667  12 

SSS.121  04  26.121  04 

Total   $477,371  91 

Paid  for  D«poBitory  Bonda   48  66 

Balanco  In  bank  January  81  $477,823  S 

■XraNSB  FUND  FOR  JANUARY 

Balance  on  hand  January  1  $  71.072  40 

Rscaivad  frcan  foea  $     282  OS 

Received  tram  2  per  cent   S,fla8  TB 

$  S.8H  80 

Total  $'74;997  20 

Expenses  (or  January   i,oa  23 

Balance  on  hand  January  81  (71,923  97 

Statement  of  Membership 

FOR  JAMUAftY,  1916 

Cbmifiedrepmmta:.                                                          $760  $1.SOO  $^280  $8,000  $3,760  $4J0O 

Total  membership  Decembor  31.  1915                                            1.597  4t.m  124  19^800  8  4,486* 

Applications  and  rdnatatementa  received  during:  month   101  68  S4 

TotalB   1,697   42.707       124   19.718         8  4.489 

Prom  which  deduct  policies  terminated  by  death,  accident,  or 

otherwise.   10       179  1        69  18 

Total  membership  January  31.  1916   1,687  42,638       128   19.649         8  4.471 

Grand  total   68.366 

V  INDEMNITY  INSURANCE 

Comparative  Data 

Two  thousand  dollani  ($2000.00)  and  Twenty  dollan  ($20,001  per  weelc.  coat  our  CertlAeaU 
Holders  only  $30.4.')  per  annum,  for  the  last  three  years.  The  same  protection  in  tht  Old  Line 
Companies  coat  $61.00  per  annum. 

In  carrying  this  protection  in  our  own  Association.  ev«ry  dollar  we  pay  for  it  soes  Into  tb* 
home  of  some  deceased  or  disabled  Brother,  and  leaves  you  $30.55  to  more  than  pay  all  Brotherhood 
dues  and  assessroents  for  the  year ;  or,  more  than  enough  to  pay  all  assessments  on  another 
$1500.00  certificate  of  our  Life  Insurance. 

Some  of  you  are  carryfnit  this  protection  in  Old  Line  Companies  to  get  the  "Sick  Benefit"  fea- 
ture, so  we  are  advised.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  this  "Sick  Beneftt"  coats  you?  No.  we  are  aure 
you  do  not.  so  we  will  tell  you. 

An  Old  Line  Insurance  Company  will  charge  you  for  $2000.00  Principal.  $20.00  per  week 

Accident  and  $20.00  per  week  Sick  InfuranCe   $$5.$0 

$2000.00  Principal  and  $20.00  per  week  Accident  Insurance  with  us   30.43 

Cost  to  you  for  a  Weekly  Sick  Benefit  of  $20.00  per  week  $55.15 

All  other  combinations  in  both  run  the  same.  In  other  words  (approximately)  60%  of  the 
wiiole  amount  you  pay  the  Old  Line  Companies  goes  to  pay  for  your  $20.00  per  we«k  "Sick  Beneftt" 
protection. 

Certainly  you  can  find  cheaper  Sick  Insurance  somewhere  else,  while  you  carry  your  Accident  In- 
surance  in  your  own  Association.  Many  of  the  Fraternal  Societies  offer  such  protection  at  absolute 
coat.  W«  should  have  it.  and  we  hope  our  next  Convention  will  authorise  us  to  provide  it  for  you- 
Of  all  the  people  in  this  world  most  to  be  pitied  ar«  THOSE  WHO  CAN,  BUT  WILL  NOT  SKK. 

W.  E.  FUTCH.  C.  E.  RICHARDS. 

PresMent.  ^        ^  A44^Tfe«M. 

Digitized  by 
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Claim 

Div. 

•821 

611 

•822 

S8S 

S23 

351 

S24 

141 

826 

42S 

826 

177 

827 

372 

828 

10 

829 

86 

S30 

680 

S31 

430 

832 

489 

S!R 

182 

SU 

m 

835 

416 

836 

86 

837 

GOO 

838 

179 

839 

SO? 

840 

19 

SU 

840 

812 

200 

843 

600 

844 

462 

845 

364 

846 

294 

847 

179 

»18 

406 

849 

156 

8G0 

297 

8fil 

386 

8S2 

666 

863 

m 

ffi4 

317 

8Bfi 

267 

866 

2B2 

867 

78 

868 

190 

869 

190 

sao 

708 

881 

S 

86 

686 

883 

724 

864 

271 

866 

423 

888 

261 

887 

898 

868 
869 

39t 

870 

835 
669 

871 

886 

812 

670 

878 

496 

874 

606 

STB 

as8 

876 

190 

817 

492 

878 

607 

879 

421 

880 

294 

881 

606 

•882 

86 

•883 

498 

•884 

218 

8BB 
888 

282 
190 

887 

sn 

888 

307 

889 

40S 

880 

448 

F.  E.  Kemp.  Adv.. 
I.  B.  HolnwD.  Adv. 
W.  A.  FiUpatrlck. 

D.  Yod«r  

J.  W.  Hall  

C.  H.  Baldwin  ..... 
Emil  J.  Schddlo-. . 


[C.  A.  Hcrton  

L.  C.  Humky.  

C.  E.  Bitten  

Robert  H«riot  

F.  P.  Bridsa  

J.  H.  Shearer  

J.  J.  Connelly  

John  McCartaT'  

Pat  Smith  

John  A.  Beatty  

Sidney  B.  Bean  

C.  J.  Ripple  

John  P.  Kohl  

John  E.  Nortrai  

C.  C.  Haynei  

Alvah  Baker  

Emil  B.  Lantx  

Chas.  S.  Hacner  

George  Wtttroer  

W.  A.  Giger  

R.  C.  Crane  

F.  L.  Cox  

Fred  Aapebnier  

R,  F.  Pritchett.  

Chaa.  L.  Klnc.  

B.  L.  Patterson  

W.  L.  Minneriy  

W.  L.  Bowles  

James  Spicer.  

Neal  Bishop  

G.  P.  Stilwrfl  

W.  A.  BuniBardner  

J.  W.  Bolen  

E.  O.  Stewart  

E.  A.  Lyman  

423  |W.  W,  Giles.  

J.  T.  Pattie  

E,  F.  Brown  

Geone  H.  Tincher  

P.  H.  Powell  

W.  P.  Landell  

A.  J.  WelliVOT  

Franklin  B.  Jones.  

488  S.  a  Nicholson  

Chaa.  W.  Huber  

P.  T.  Yenne  

Thomas  Bishop  

Bert  CampbeU.  

Wm.  J.  OrKein  

Wm.  A.  Carter.  

L.  G.  Johnson  

C  E.  Condon  

Geow  B.  Parraek.  Adv  

a  A.  Haislsr.  Adv  

Nelson F. GonU.  Adv.... 

W.  J.  Ddaa^  

Wm.  Arnett   

Chas.  V.  Stewart  

Wm.  Simpson  

J.  W.  WaUaee  

Jaa.  KaUey.  


Amount 
Paid 

Claim 

180  00 

891 

too  00 

892 

30  00 

898 

.20  00 

894 

62  86 

895 

48  67 

806 

48  S7 

897 

23  67 

898 

4B  71 

899 

31  43 

900 

40  00 

901 

111  43 

902 

6  71 

903 

68  67 

904 

ST  60 

906 

114  29 

906 

87  14 

907 

34  20 

908 

42  86 

909 

38  57 

910 

19  29 

911 

77  14 

912 

19  29 

913 

.  22  86 

!  914 

83  67 

916 

28  71 

916 

31  43 

917 

19  29 

918 

25  71 

Gl  43 

Vol 

180  00 

o/r  171 
W  ll 

922 

37  14 

160  00 

1k4 

77  14 

91  43 

Q9a 

HQ 

S4  29 

tr£l 

84  20 

22  86 

viGS 

31  43 

930 

91  48 

(Ml 

all 

48  67 

932 

26  71 

nfs 

IO6  67 

Qnj 
»4 

40  00 

WO 

40  00 

Wc 
hM> 

60  00 

wSi 

16  00 

wftS 

20  00 

<nQ 

62  86 

WJ 

22  86 

tui 
SMi 

64  29 

942 

22  86 

16  00 

1*44 

84  29 

!*40 

186  71 

946 

6fi  71 

QJT 
V%l 

34  29 ' 

733 

122  14 

W44 

37  14 

•454 

53  57 

436 

100  00 

"499 

140  00 

778 

180  00 

•734 

77  14 

•4B7 

20  00 

•818 

TB  00 

•401 

87  14 

678 

40  00 

SO  00 

. 

Name 


Amount 
Paid 


177 
187 
187 
197 
286 
427 
391 
744 
8 
006 
860 
422 

10 
806 
301 
8 

33 
212 
8 
100 
237 

80 
177 
169 
623 
232 
491 
177 

66 
267 
136 
606 
141 
463 
187 
486 
396 
602 
800 
566 
484 
792 
120 
317 
600 
460 
678 

aoo 

239 
471 
462 
720 
196 

48 
433 
666 
230 
444 
746 
642 
248 

96 

66 
210 

19 
210 

16 
267 


|J.  H.  Bush   S  66  71 


J.  Weeman. 

L  H.  Dean  

W.  Forbes.  

A.  Kirk  

R.  L.  Eaves  

John  F.  Lawler. 
P.  Echard. 


67  14 
37  14 
94  29 

16  00 
45  71 
42  86 

17  14 

L.  E.  PhiUips  '     68  57 

Henry  D.  Biselow   45  00 

W.  A.  Cochran   21  43 

W.  H.  Hamilton   46  00 

M.  S.  Bums   57  14 

George  R.  Hayden   280  00 

Guy  O.  Grayson   614  29 

John  Doiindly   120  00 

William  Moxam   68  57 

J.  S.  Cherry   77  14 

J.  F.  Bushman   102  86 

Oliver  F.  Brafford.   108  67 

J.  T.  Richardson   60  00 

Georire  G.  Ellsworth   32  14 

D.  H.Tobin   60  00 

S.  T.  Vrooman   46  00 

M.  J.  Crowley   54  29 

C.  E.  Graves   22  86 

W.  H.  Deck   19  29 

E.  R.  Williams   28  57 

A.  C.  Sheriffs   36  43 

S.  T.  Hollar....   60  00 

David  N.  Hamilton   20  00 

E.  E.  McKee   46  71 

B.  F.  Veirs.   77  14 

Roe  Moore   42  86 

S.  H.  Hicks   40  00 

R.  C.  Ludkw.   8  67 

Guy  Doty   21  43 

Charles  Shanser   28  57 

Charles  Bevinrton   22  86 

E.  A.  Owens   114  29 


George  F.  Bailey 
H.  E.  Davis. 

F.  G.  Miller 
J.  S.  Snow. 
C.  W.  Caton 

C.  E.  Clark   lOO  71 

John  E.  Bcvart   164  29 

Wallace  ShTpton  

J.  R.  Boyd  

J.  O.  Sheeta  

J.  J.  McDonooffb  

D.  L.  Foots.  

J.  Barry  

Georse  R.  Williamson. . . 
Charles  "nndall  

E.  L.  Hart  

Ed.  Walsh  

G.  D.  Miller.  Bal  

WiUiam  Sill.  Adv  

Richard  Braund,  Adv  


36  43 
28  67 
34  29 
30  00 
66  07 


91  4S 
90  00 
81  43 
7  14 
14  29 
97  14 
71  4S 
81  43 
28  57 
64  29 
94  29 
60  00 
76  00 


J.  E.  Stack.  Bal   306  00 


W.  H.  Nourse.  Bal 
Geonre  Price.  Bal 

E.  J.  Rau.  Adv   120  00 

R.  H.  Robinson.  Adv   840  00 

J.  L.  Fickllne.  Adv   160  00 

Harry  Hockey.  Adv. 
J.  L.  Bishop,  Bal.... 


40  00 
20  71 


96  00 
46  43 


'19.177  87  S0;177  87 


TMal  number  of  Weekly  Indemnity  CUima,  126, 

*NTnnbar     Advance  Paymenta  on  Claims,  IL        **Claima  reopened.  1. 

IMDEUNITT  DEATH  CLAIM  PAID  FEBRUARY  1.  1916. 

Claim      Div.      Name                                                                              Amt.  Paid 
106  -   267  -  J.  J.  Clark   82,000  00 

Total  number  of  Indemnity  Death  Claims.  1. 

WaeUy  indemnity  Clauna  paid  from  December  1.  1906.  to  Janoary  1.  1916...  8748.180  94 
IndMnni^  Doath  CUma  paid  from  April  1.  1907.  to  January  1. 1916.   286.732  14 

$1,041,040  96 

NOTICE  TO  INDEMNITY  POUCYHOLDERS. 

The  SwMMl  Owutntr  Pmntom  lor  1916  on  vour  Indemnity  lasiiruce  It  due  uMlanilg(!>lft'  Wjrt^njN^tic!^* 
laariUri  aa  or  befera  tfaeSittaf  Maroh,  1918.  Pallare  on  vnir  pwi  to  pay  (his  IMS^ WPtaifflnnu^^ 
la  SeellMi  13  and  M  of  the  Indmnttr  Bv-Uwt,  will  lapM  your  policy  and  lane  you  unproteoM.  Be  "n  tlaie." 
W.  E.  FtJTCH.  Prsrident.  C  E.  RICHARDS.  Gen'l  Sec'y  ft  Traaa. 


8  2.000  00 
111.177  87 


81.029,668  08 


NewStgnal 
Laundered 
Shirt.  ^1 

kailruad  men 
aie  euihuuajtic 
Vtt'pttt  new 

BBuCnal  WIiTX. 

Tlie  pnHrrDs'nrr 

LliMinctive.onrt  it 
i-i  Tiiiide  from  fine 

pcrCiiltS-  Equnls 

ahv  JL.,'^)  or  K  "It 
sliirt  for '^li1enti«L 
^1  Mir,  mill  - 
V  '■!]  .'.Y'lf  Ih^-  >i  -■ 
iiiil  i-icdii^iic  ii'.i- 

Wrttf  ladii.tr  ler  mn. 
tfle  «t(Jus.  Bad  tr- 
1<  <  1  tlwdM^Mt.MI 
>:.'  JJ.<1  DMTMMHJa 


Signal  Cbat  Style 

Shirt,  $1 

Buy  a  Signal  Shirt,  you  will  have  a  shirt  thai 
posid^y  wiU  not  fade.  We  are  using  the  same 
Tubtert  labrics     fast  and  durable  color. 

Signal  Shirts  fit  you  comfortably — neckband  does  nr^ 
bind,  shoulders  and  arm  holts  are  roomy,  sleeves  ntc 
just  the  propefleo^dl<  Buttons  are  sewed  on  to  stay 
Buttonholes  are  strong,  and  don't  ravel  oiU.  .Sil::!;;! 
Shirts  are  strong  throughout,  and  unusually  dumblv 
They  come  with  two  laundered  collars,  or  an  attached 
collar.  Soft  cufFs  are  buttoned,  and  holes  are  pn  A  icli-tl 
for  cuff  links*  The  ^'Signal'*  triple  pocket,  £t>r  note- 
book, hand  kerchief »  pencil  or  watch,  b  a  haiuly  thins 
\o  hwc.  The  other  poda±  ss  fooaiy.  The  Uhnc  is 
aeons       tbo  color  attractive, 

Sold  hf  good  slurt  dealen 

Tfic  hett  €3calcnt  sell  Sij^al  Shirts.  If  youra  dnes  not  wt  -wiJl 
M-D  i  yi>u  Gamble  of  niir  Si^al  Crtat  Style  Sliirt,  orSitrnal  Laun- 

ili,-ti.^l  Sliiri;,    Slbirt'^  at-iit  on  upprowal,  you  pnyonlyif  %aU«fftctory, 

Hilker-Wiechera  Mfg.  Co; 


"Warn  wSCSbc  to  advertSHrR,  mraiUoq 


Entered  at  the  Clcvflanrf,  O.,  I'oatoffice  as  Second-Class  Matter 


Pack  ya' pipe  with  VELVET 
on'  you  won't  troubled 
with  a  hoi  box* 


WHEIN  lli&igs  aren't  going 
A  man  s  got  to  let 
atecttu  sSolnfr    Sllsy  saying  things, 
but  diat  doesn't  help  mud^  HlQie't 

^^ffhiai^fm:isA  |/«Kir  "journals'* 
geltmg  hot  a  seems  like  your  "feilcr-a"  smely  going  to 
explode.  Ell  up  your  pipe  -with  &iencfly,  satirfying  VELVET. 
It's  the  best  safety  valve  there  is.  You  see,  a  man  cm't  he 
^y  mad  and  smdci^  VEl^VET  at  the  iaaxb  time; 

a  P1)0  caift  get  hot  and  bite  whea  it'i  "fed"  widi 
cool,  slw-btiming  VELVET,  Ik 
Smoothest   Smoking  Tobacco,  the 
Kentucky    Burley    tobacco,  meUowed 
hy  more  than  two  years'  ageing. 


Digitized  by  » 

When  WTltLnr  to  adv«rUfe«t^,  tnention  XYdm  SavruX^ 
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Jernsslem— The  Holy  City 

Lent,  Palm  Sunday,  Good  Friday  and 
Eaater  naturally  put  the  mind  of  the 
great  mass  of  Christian  people  in  a  mood 
to  think  of  the  City  of  the  Crescent  and 
tbe  Cross;  and  we  give  a  brief  description 
from  the  pen  of  Eliot  Warburton's  de- 
scription as  he  saw  it  many  years  ago,  yet 
bat  few  when  we  contemplate  the  fact 
that  the  ancient  city  is  practically  the 


same  today,  yesterday  and  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  we  hope  the  following  will 
be  found  interesting: 

"On  the  way  to  the  Holy  City  we  passed 
by  the  village  of  Jeremiah  David,  the 
*terebinthine. '  In  the  last  we  recognized 
the  scene  of  David's  combat  with  Goliath, 
and  its  little  brook  still  sparkles  as  fresh- 
ly as  when  he  picked  thence  pebbles  to 
smite  the  Philistine. 

"The  pathway  continued  rough  while 
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Golden  Gate 


we  wound  through  the  rocky-defiles  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  plains;  but  as  each  de- 
clivity was  Burmoimted  we  were  told  that 
the  next  would  reveal  the  object  of  our 
destination.  At  length  we  emerged  upon 
a  wide  and  sterile  plain,  when  the  leading 
pilgrims  sank  upon  their  knees,  and  the 
most  contagious  shout  of  enthusiasm  X 
ever  heard  burst  from  each  traveler,  and 
every  man  of  the  large  number,  Arab, 
Italian,  Greek  and  English-speaking  ex- 
claimed in  his  own  tongue,  "El  khuds," 
Gerusalema,  Hagiopolis,  The  Holy  City. 

"Apart  from  all  associations,  the  first 
view  of  Jerusalem  is  most  striking.  Not 
a  tree  or  green  spot  was  visible;  to  the 
ri^t  and  lef^  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
vague  undulations  of  colorless  rocks  ex- 
tend  to  the  horizon,  A  broken  and  deso- 
late plain  in  front  is  bound  by  a  wavy, 
battl^mented  wall  over  which  towers 
frown  and  minarets  peer,  and  mosque 
domes  swell,  intermingled  with  church 
turrets  and  an  indistinguishable  mass  of 
terraced  roofs. 


Jafte  QaXm 


"High  over  the  city,  to  the  lef t,  riaea 
the  Mount  of  Olives;  and  the  distant  hills 
of  Moab,  almost  mingling  with  the  sky, 
afford  a  background  to  the  striking  pic- 
ture. 

"The  site  of  the  city  is  in  itself  muque. 
Sdeeted  originally  from  the  strength  of 
its  porition  only,  it  offers  none  of  tiie 
features  usually  to  be  found  surrouD^ng; 
the  metropolis  of  a  powerful  people.  No 
river  flows  by  it,  no  fertility  surrounds  it, 
no  commerce  seems  to  approach  its  walls, 
no  thoroughfare  of  nations  finds  its  v^r 
there.  It  seems  to  stand  apart  from  tl» 
world,  except  from  its  passions,  its  aa- 
bitimis,  and  its  prosperity.  Like  tbelu^ 
priest  who  once  ministered  in  its  temple, 
it  stands  solitary  and  removed  from  all 
secular  influences,  and  receives  only  those 
who  come  to  worship  at  its  mysterie& 


DuuaMtia  Gate 


AH  the  other  cities  of  the  world  are  fre- 
quented by  votaries  of  gain,  science,  lux- 
ury, or  glory;  Zion  offers  only  privations 
to  ^e  pilgrim's  body,  solemn  reflections 
for  bis  thoughts,  awe  for  his  soul;  her 
palaces  are  ruins,  her  hotels  are  dreary 
convents,  her  chief  boast  and  triumph  Is 
a  Tomb  .   .  . 

"I  rode  forth  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
city,  to  walk  about  and  mark  well  her 
battlements.  Sadly  has  all  been  changed 
since  the  proud  challenge  was  spoken, 
yet  the  walls  are  still  towering  and  im- 
posing in  their  effect.  They  vary  in  be^t 
from  twenty  to  six^  feet^  according  to 
the  undulations  of  the  ground,  and  are 
everywhere  in  good  repair.  The  cohunna 
and  archives,  as  old  at  least  as  the  Ro- 
man-conquered ^^^^KJ^"**^^ 
these wwlii i^t(4aofrudw  stonee^  bear 
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eloquent  testimony  to  the  different  nature 
of  tiieir  predecessors.  A  bridle-path  leads 
dose  to  tiieir  baae  all  around;  the  valleys 
of  Hinnom  and  Jehoehaphat  yawn  sudden- 

b«ieatii  them  on  the  west;  south  and 
north,  separating  them  from  Mount  Gihon, 
the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  and  the  Mount 
of  Olives.    .    .  . 

'The  deep  gloom  of  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom; the  sterility  of  all  around;  the  silence 
and  desolation  so  intense,  yet  so  close  to 
the  dty;  the  sort  of  memory  with  which 
I  could  trace  each  almost  familiar  spot, 
from  the  Tower  of  Hlppicus  to  the  Hill  of 
Scopas,  made  this  the  most  interesting 
excursion  I  ever  undertook.  Now  we 
look  down  upon  the  Pool  and  Valley  of 
Gihon  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Zion; 
now  upon  the  Vale  of  Hinnom,  with  the 
Pool  of  Siloam  and  Aceldama  beyond  the 
tvook;  now  over  Mount  Moriah,  with  the 
YsDey  of  Jeboshaphat  beneath,  and  the 
village  of  Siloam  on  the  opposite  side, 
scattered  along  the  banks  where  Kedron 
used  to  flow.  Then  passing  through  the 
Tnikish  cemetery  and  over  the  brook 
Kedron,  we  come  to  the  venerable  garden 
of  Gethsemane,  in  which,  say  the  legends, 
still  stand  the  olive  trees  that  sheltered 
Oirist  The  garden  is  only  a  small 
grove,  occupying,  perhaps,  two  acres  of 
groand,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  au- 
tbmticated  scenes  of  interest  about 
Jerusalem. 

"From  it,  a  steep  and  rocky  path  leads 
to  the  three  summits  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  on  the  loftiest  of  which  stands 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension.  An  Arme- 
man  priest  admitted  me  into  tlie  sacred 
endosore,  .  .  .  and  led  the  way  in :' 
silence  to  the  roof  of  the  church.  From 
hence  is  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the 
most  striking,  view  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
From  it  is  laid  bare  every  fibre  of  the 
great  heart  of  Palestine.    .    .  . 

"Each  battlement  upon  those  war-worn 
walla;  each  wild  flower  that  clusters  over 
them,  ...  all  these  are  recognizable 
ifanoet  as  clearly  as  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the,'.,city.  The  eminence  called 
Mount  Moriah  lies  nearest  to  our  view, 
just  tixfve  the  narrow  valley,  of  Jebosha- 
I^t,  the  city  wall  passes  over  the  center 
of  It,  embracing  a  wide  enclosure  atudded 
*ith  cypress  and  cedars,  in  the  center  of 


David's,  or  Son  Gate 


which  stands  the  magnificent  Mosque  of 
Omar.    .    .  . 

"The  Mosque  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  and  is  held  holy  by  the  Moslem 
as  the  place  where  Abraham  offered  Isaac 
to  be  a  sacrifice.  To  the  left  of  the 
mosque  enclosure  within  the  walls  is  a 
space  covered  with  rubbish  and  a  jungle 
of  prickly  pear;  then  part  of  the  Hill  of 
Zion  and  David's  Tower.  To  the  right  of 
the  enclosure  is  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  be- 
yond which  St  Stephen's  Gate  affords 
entrance  to  the  Via  Dolorosa,  a  steep 
and  winding  street,  along  which  Christ 
bore  the  cross  in  his  ascent  to  Calvary. 

"Totherightof  tJiis  street,  and  toward 
the  north,  stands  the  hill  of  Acra,  on 
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St  Stephen's  Gate 


which  Salem,  the  most  ancient  part  of 
the  city,  was  built,  they  say,  by  Melchis- 
edek.  This  hill  is  enclosed  by  the  walls 
of  the  modem  town;  but  the  hill  of  Be- 
zetha  lies  yet  farther  to  the  right,  and 
was  enclosed  within  the  walls  that  the 
Romans  stormed.  Beyond  stands  the  hill 
of  Scopas,  where  from  Titus  gazed  upon 
Jerusidem  the  day  before  its  destruction, 
and  wept  fcr  the  sake  of  the  beautiful 
city.    .    .  . 

"Beneath  us  is  the  Garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane,  the  valley  of  Hinnom  with  its  To- 
phet^  and  the  vale  of  Jehoshaphat  with 
its  Inrook  Kedron,  which  meets  the  waters 
of  Siloam  at  the  well  of  Job.  The  tombs 
of  the  Kings,  of  Nehemiah.  of  Absalom, 
and  of  the  Judges  lie  before  lis;  the  caves 
of  the  Prophets  everywhere  pierce  the 
rocks  that  have  so  often  resounded  to  the. 
warcry  of  the  Chaldean,  the  Roman,  the 
Saracen  and  the  Crusader.  Beyond  the 
city  spreads  the  vale  of  Rephaim,  with 
Bethlehem  in  the  distance;  every  rock 
and  hill  and  valley  that  is  visible  bears 
some  name  that  has  rung  in  history.  And 
then  the  utter  desolation  that  everywhere 
prevailed,  as  if  it  was  all  over  with  that 
land,  and  the  'rocks  had  indeed  fallen, 
and  the  hills  had  indeed  covered'  the 
mi^ty,  the  beautiful  and  the  brave,  who 
once  dwelt  there  in  prosperity  and  peace. 
No  flocks,  no  husbandmen,  nor  any  living 
thing  is  there,  except  a  group  of  timid 
traveler-turbaned  figures  and  veiled 
women,  and  a  file  of  camels  winding  along 
the  precipitous  pathway  under  the  shad- 
ows of  the  palm  trees. 


"Descending  from  the  Mount  of  OUves 
I  re-enter  the  city  by  St  Stephen's  Gate, 
where  the  Turkish  soldiers  constantly 
keep  guard;  and  turning  to  the  left,  1 
visited  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  then 
wandered  slowly  over  the  Via  DoloroBa, 
in  which  ia  pointed  out  each  spot  where 
the  Savior  fell  under  the  burden  of  the 
cross  as  he  bore  it  to  Calvary  along  tliis 
steep  and  rugged  way.    .   .  . 

"The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  that 
meet  your  eye  are  singularly  few;  here 
and  there  a  column  ia  let  into  the  wall  or 
you  find  .that  the  massive  and  unevra 
pavement  is  of  costly  marble;  but,  ex- 
cept the  Pools  of  Hezekiah  and  Bethesda, 
the  Tower  of  Hippicus,  and  some  few 
other  remains,  preserved  on  accoiptof 
their  utility,  there  ia  little  of  art  to  con- 
nect the  memory  with  the  past. 

"The  chief  place  of  interest  in  Jerusa- 
lem is  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  whose  mte  1 
believe  to  be  as  real  as  the  panorama  that 
the  priests  have  gathered  round  roust 
need  be  false.  You  descend  by  a  narrow 
lane  and  a  flight  of  steps  into  a  small  en- 
closure, where  a  guard  of  Turkish  soldiers 
is  stationed  to  keep  peace  among  the 
Christians.  After  paying  tribute  to  this 
infidel  police  you  enter  into  a  large  circu- 
lar hall,  supported  by  a  colonnade  of  18 
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pillars,  and  surrounded  by  a  large  dome, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  a  pavilion  con- 
tainioff  the  Holy  S^lchre.  The  whole 
of  Uiis  diurch  has  been  so  frequently  de- 
scribed that  I  shall  only  mention  that 
wiUiin  its  walls  are  collected  a  panorama 
of  all  the  events  that  took  place  at  the 
cmdfixion;  t-he  place  where  Christ  was 
scourged,  the  hole  in  the  rock  where  the 
cross  stood,  the  fissures  where  the  rock 
was  rent  in  twain,  the  -  place  where  the 
mMesn  cast  lots  for  the  ^uments,  the 
stole  where  the  body  was  anointed,  and 
lasUy  the  grave  wherein  itwas  laid.    .  . 

"Alms  and  pilgrims  are  the  principal  if 
not  the  only  source  of  wealth.  The  Jews, 
Latins  and  Greeks  are  entirely  dependent 
on  such  resources. ' ' 

The  author  of  "Jerusalem,  the  Holy 
City,"  from  which  we  made  the  above  ex- 
tncts,  Eliot  Warburton,  was  an  Irishman, 
distinguished  in  letters,  buthis  impressions 
were  received  on  a  visit  some  sevnnty 
years  ago;  and,  while  the  change  has  been 
ali^t,  we  feel  that  the  picture  of  gloom 
)k  pamts  would  leave  a  wrong  impression 
and  quote  later  statistics  The  Amer- 
icana. 

•The  Holy  City'  is  33  miles  from  its 
port  of  Jaffa  on  the  Mediterranean,  15 
miles  from  the  Dead  Sea,  18  from  the  Jor- 
dan, 19  from  David'sfirst  capital,  Hebron, 
and  34  from  the  old  Kingdom  of  Samaria. 

*1n  the  modem  city  the  streets  are  still 
crooked,  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  city 
has  few  except  historical  attractions;  the 
stream  of  tourists,  however,  has  developed 
civilized  conveniences,  such  as  hotels, 
banlcs,  mercantile  establishments,  etc. 
Several  Jewish  colonies  have  been  settled 
in  the  environs;  and  since  1868  a  quarter 
has  grown  up  outside  the  walls  on  the 
northwest,  approached  by  the  Jaffa  Gate, 
and  eootaining  consulates.  Christian 
rfiijPffhw,  schools,  charitable  institutions, 
etc.,  bat  none  more  than  a  century  old. 
The  eity  is  the  capital  of  the  independent 
««"jnV,  or  Turkish  administration  district, 
subject  to  the  government  at  Constanti- 
Dopie,  and  has  an  executive  and  town 
cooneil,  with  a  representation  of  the  great 
religious  division.  It  is  the  seat  of  Roman 
Cadiolic  Greek  Catholic,  and  Armenian 
patriarchs;  while  the  smaller  Eastern 
churches  have  rerident  bishops;  and  till 


1887  a  joint  Protestant  bishopric  was  sup- 
ported by  England  and  Prussia,  with  alter- 
nate bishops,  but  on  the  deatii  of  the  then 
incumbents,  Prussia  withdrew  from  the 
arrangement,  and  England  continues  it 
alone. 

"The  population  of  the  city  at  the  last 
returns  was  as  follows:  Jews,  41,000; 
Mohammedans,  10,000;  Christians,  12,800: 
made  up  of  6.000  Orthodox  Greeks  4,000 
Roman  Catholics,  1,400  Protestant^  8,890 
Armenians,  290  Uniat  Greeks,  and  a  small 
body  of  Syrians,  Copts,  etc.  Total,  over 
60,000. 

"There  is  little  trade  except  the  local 
shops  for  supplying  tourists;  and  the  man- 
ufacture is  chiefly  of  souvenirs,  of  olive 
wood  and  mother-of-pearl  articles.  As  a 
commercial  location  it  never  possessed 
any  merits.  ...  It  is  connected  with 
Jaffa,  Bethlehem,  Hebron  and  Jericho  by 
carriage  roads,  and  in  1892  a  narrow 
gauge  railroad  was  built  to  Jaffa  by  a 
French  company,  distance  54  miles. 

'The  present  water  supply  is  from  rain 
tanks  or  'pools, '  in  and  out  of  the  walls. 
One  of  the  tiiree  aqueducts  built  by  Pilate 
carries  some  water  when  in  repair.  The 
city  is  unsanitary  andjdague-stricken,  be- 
cause of  dirt,  lack  of  sewerage,  bad  water 
and  unhygienic  habits. 

'  The  modem  city  is  much  less  exten- 
sive than  the  old  in  its  best  estate,  but 
retains,  as  it  always  will,  the  intense  his- 
torical interest  centered  in  the  localities 
of  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ "  Editor. 


Easter  Sermon,  Trinity  Memorial  Church 

BY  EDITH  V.  ROSS 

The  Rev,  Edgar  Tyndale,  aged  twenty- 
six,  upon  being  graduated  from  the  theo- 
logical seminary,  had  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  church,  tiiough  the  salary  even  for 
so  young  a  man  was  unall.  He  had  been 
marked  during  his  seminary  course  for 
eminence  in  his  career,  for  he  had  the 
faculty  of  speaking  offhanc,  his  voice  was 
excellent,  and  his  heart  was  in  what  he 
said. 

But  Mr.  Tyndale's  first  effort  was  a 
failure.  His  congregation  expected  their 
pastor  to  tell  them  of  wickedness  eeneri 
ally,  not  particularly.  Dif!eejift((jte^Q^C 
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take  of  holding  up  to  them  those  sins  that 
beset  them.  The  result  was  that  a  party 
was  soon  formed  in  the  church  to  get  rid 
of  him.  Hearing  of  it,  he  offer^  his 
resignation,  and  it  was  accepted. 

The  young  clergyman,  a  bit  discour- 
aged in  this  first  effort  in  his  ministry  to 
introduce  a  better  Christianity  into  a  con- 
gregation that  considered  itself  beyond 
improvement,  was  thinking  of  turning  his 
attention  to  a  different  element  wbea  he 
received  the  following  note: 

Rav.  Edgar  Tjrndal*; 

DBARSnt:  Yoarnam«havincbeMiaus8Mtedtoine 
for  the  putonte  of  Trinity  Church  at  Pennirurton, 
which  I  have  recently  built  In  memiory  of  my  de> 
ceased  mother  and  which  pastorate  fa  in  my  sift,  I 
w<Bh  to  say  that  you  are  tnvJted  to  prepare  a  sermon 
to  be  delivered  In  the  church  on  the  mornins  of 
Easter  Sunday  next.  I  will  be  there,  and  If  I  am 
■atUOed  to  leave  the  church  in  yoar  hands  you  will 
receive  the  appointment.  The  aalarr  win  be  KOOO 
a  year.  Should  you  desire  further  infonnatian,  I 
will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  at  my  house.  No. 
H  Eliot  street,  Pennington. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Elizabeth  Winei-k, 

Mr.  Tyndale,  after  spending  some  time 
wondering  what  friend  had  suggested  his 
name  for  the  position,  began  to  consider 
the  proposition.  He  would  call  on  the 
writer  and  learn  whether  he  would  be 
permitted  to  attempt  to  make  the  congre- 
gation better.  If  so,  he  would  deliver 
the  Easter  sermon  according  to  the  invi- 
tation. If  no^  he  would  look  elsewhere 
for  a  fidd. 

He  found  Elizabeth  Winkle  a  little  old 
spinster,  with  a  couple  of  short,  white 
curls  flanking  a  cheery  face  on  each  side. 
When  asked  who  had  suggested  his  name 
to  her  she  said  that  she  was  familiar  with 
his  work  in  the  church  he  had  just  left, 
that  she  was  aware  that  he  had  been 
forced  out  on  account  of  his  having 
preached  against  individual  instead  of 
general  sin,  and  that  she  wanted  just  such 
a  man  for  her  memorial  church.  She  had 
built  it  in  the  slums,  and  a  pastor  was  re- 
quired who  would  preach  to  sinners. 

This  accorded  with  Mr.  Tyndale's  wishes 
exactly,  and  he  told  Miss  Winkle  that  he 
would  be  happy  to  preach  a  sermon  in  her 
church  on  Easter  Sunday.  He  would,  in 
the  meantime,  inform  himself  somewhat 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  congregation  and 
make  his  remarks  conform  to  those  needs 


so  far  as  he  could.  Before  leaving  he 
added: 

*  'I  have  no  desire  to  preach  to  those  who 
are  already  as  good  as  the  world  expects 
them  to  be.  I  have  no  especial  Interest  in 
them  nor  have  they  in  me. " 

"What  is  wanted  in  this  case,"  replied 
the  old  lady,  '*is  a  sinner  to  preach  to  sin- 
ners." 

Whether  Mr.  Tyndale  considered  that 
he  filled  the  first  part  of  this  requirement 
he  was  quite  pleased  with  its  frankneea 
He  went  to  Pennington,  a  manufacturing 
town,  and  found  Trinity  Memorial  Church 
in  the  center  of  the  district  taken  op  by 
laborers.  He  inquired  as  to  the  conditions 
of  the  people  to  whom  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  preach  and  the  principal  tempta- 
tions by  which  they  were  beset.  He 
visited  a  number  of  families  and  noted 
their  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  reqoire- 
ments. 

Among  tiMse  families  that  he  visitedhe 
found  some  necesaties— sickness  and  pov- 
erty—which, not  having  any  income,  be 
did  not  feel  able  to  relieve,  and  concluded 
to  call  again  on  Miss  Winkle  and  report 
them.  His  card  was  responded  to  by  a 
young  lady  about  twenfy  years  old,  who 
informed  him  that  her  aimt  was  indisposed 
and  had  asked  her  to  inquire  if  there  was 
anything  she  could  do  for  him.  Mr.  l^n- 
dale  gave  an  account  of  the  misery  be  had 
witnessed,  and  the  young  lady  withdrew, 
telling  him  that  she  would  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  her  aunt 

When  she  returned  she  was  in  street 
costume  and  told  Mr.  Tyndale  that  she 
would  visit  the  sufferers  and  should  be 
obliged  to  him  if  he  would  pilot  her.  She 
had  called  up  a  chauffeur,  and  they  found  a 
car  at  the  door.  On  arrivbig  at  their 
destination  the  young  lady  entered  upon 
an  examination  of  what  was  required, 
made  a  note  of  everything,  spoke  words 
of  comfort,  left  some  money  for  an  emer- 
gency with  each  family,  re-entered  the 
car  and,  with  the  clergyman,  was  driven 
away. 

Stepping  at  stores,  she  ordered  tin  re- 
quirements noted,  telephoned  a  doctor  to 
visit  the  families  in  whose  hom^  there 
was  sickness— in  short,  attended  to  every- 
thing in  such  methodical  fashion  that  Mr. 
Tyndale  wa@^tfei^^e5!^94jgl^lighted. 
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Tbey  reached  her  home  at  noon,  and  she 
invited  Hr.  Tyndale  to  have  luncheon  with 
her,  an  invitation  he  accepted  with  plac- 

"Your  aunt,"  he  said  while  they  were 
seated  at  the  table,  "must  be  a  woman  of 
great  {vactical  graieron^. " 

"Aunty  has  a  very  tender  heart,"  was 
the  reply.  "Iict  me  help  you  to  some 
more  of  this  dish.  Our  drive  in  the  fresh 
air  has  doubtless  made  you  hungry." 

After  luncheon  the  young  .  lady 
lighted  a  fire  on  the  hearth  in  a  cozy  sit- 
ting room  and  invited  Hr.  l^ndale  to  rest 


Mr.  Tyndale  had  received  Miss  Winkle's 
note  the  middle  of  March,  and  Easter 
Sunday  that  year  fell  on  the  4th  of  April. 
Since  he  spoke  extemporaneously,  he  did 
not  even  need  to  write  a  sermon,  and  de- 
voted all  his  time  to  visiting  the  people 
to  whom  he  would  preach,  not  only  to 
study  their  needs,  but  to  relieve  them. 
He  found  many  necessities  of  a  practical 
kind,  which  he  reported  to  Miss  Winkle, 
and  they  were  either  relieved  through 
him  or  her  niece  went  with  him  to  relieve 
them.  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
beneficiaries  were  more  pleased  at  tiiese 
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before  departing.  It  seemed  evident  to 
him  from  her  conversation  that  she  was 
desirous  of  learning  what  manner  of  man 
be  was,  likely  by  order  of  ho-  aunt,  who 
she  a^nitted  intrusted  her  with  the  ad- 
ministratifm  of  many  of  her  charities. 

"Aunty  is  getting  old,"  she  said,  "and 
can't  get  about  as  she  once  could,  so  you 
see  that  the  bruntof  the  work  falls  on  me. ' ' 

"I  presume,"  remarked  Mr.  Tyndi^e, 
"that  she  has  made  provision  for  these 
dispoisations  after  her  death?" 

"Everything  she  has  w0  go  tocharity. " 

Hr.  T^dale  did  not  pursue  the  matter 
further,  but  was  struck  with  the  fact 
that  she  seemed  quite  satisfied  that  the 
old  lady's  fortune  should  go  elsewhere 
than  to  herself. 


—Photo  by  R.  R.  Oabom,  Superintendent. 

visits  or  the  young  clergyman  who  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  them  about,  for 
he  found  charitable  work  in  the  company 
of  a  pretty  giri  very  attractive.  Then, 
too,  the  reporting  of  what  was  needed 
involved  frequent  visits  to  the  donor,  who 
in  most  cases  sent  her  niece  to  receive 
the  visitor  and  act  in  her  stead. 

By  the  time  Easter  Sunday  came  around 
the  reverend  gentleman  had  abundant 
material  for  an  Easter  sermon.  In  other 
words,  the  sermon  had  been  growing  up 
within  him  for  a  month  and  had  only  to  be 
poured  out,  a  message  of  comfort  and  en- 
couragement to  those  who  must  work 
hard  under  the  disadvantages  of  educa- 
tion for  tijeir  living.  ^^^^^y^^^lj^^^jR: 
sermon  been  prepared  oy  active  w^. 
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but  the  congregation  had  heea  provided. 
Trinity  Memorial  Church  had  not  been 
well  attended.  Several  clergymen  had 
been  tried  with  a  view  to  drawing  the 
working  people  living  near  it  to  worship 
there,  but  they  had  all  failed.  What  was 
the  cause  of  their  failure  does  not  con- 
cern this  story.  One  tiling  is  certain- 
Edgar  TyndfUe  had  endeared  himself  to 
hundreds  of  people  relieving  their  tem- 
poral wants.  When  it  came  to  speak  to 
them  in  church  of  their  spiritual  necessi- 
ties they  were  ready  and  anxious  to  hear 
hinL 

Easter  Sunday  was  one  of  those  mel- 
low days  that  come  in  April,  when  the 
contrast  between  the  cold  past  and  com- 
ing warmth  is  most  apparent,  when  the 
aimshine  is  developing  the  buds,  when  the 
birds  are  flitting  about  gatiiering  material 
for  their  nests.  A  throng  of  working 
people  poiu^d  into  the  Memorial  Church, 
many  in  better  clothes  than  they  wore  on 
week  days,  some  confined  by  necessity  to 
their  soiled  garments.  Every  seat  was 
occupied,  and  persona  were  standing  sev- 
eral rows  deep  in  the  rear  of  the  church. 

When  Mr.  Tyndale  stepped  into  the  pul- 
pit he  looked  among  the  front  pews  for 
Miss  Winkle.  She  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  but  among  those  who  were  stand- 
ing was  her  niece,  who  declined  to  take  a 
seat  so  long  as  others  needed  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  sermon  was  what  might  have  been 
expected,  a  counterpart  of  what  the 
speaker  had  done  among  th6  congrega- 
tion during  the  past  month.  As  he  had 
then  given  bodily  comfort  he  now  gave 
spiritual  comfort  He  told  them  of  what 
Easter  was  the  promise— not  the  promise 
to  the  world  generally,  but  to  each  one  of 
them  individually.  Hundreds  of  faces, 
each  denoting  deep  interest,  were  turned 
up  to  him  and  made  him  feel  that  what  he 
gave  was  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  he 
gave  it 

It  had  been  intimated  to  Mr.  Tyndale 
that  there  was  little  or  no  doubt  that  he 
would  receive  the  call  as  pastor  of  the 
church,  irrespective  of  his  sermon,  be- 
cause he  had  demonstrated  that  he  was  a 
worker.  He  was  invited  to  dine  at  Miss 
Winkle's  after  church,  and,  joining  Miss 
Winkle's  niece  at  the  door,  he  walked 


home  with  her.  When  dinner  was  served 
she  apologized  for  her  aunt's  nonappear- 
ance on  the  usual  ground.  Mr.  Tyndale 
and  the  niece  dined  alone.  Mr.  Tyndale 
foimd  on  his  plate  a  notification  that  be 
was  called  to  the  pulpit  of  Trini^  Me- 
morial Church,  with  a  salary  of  98)000  a 
year. 

"Will  you  express  for  me, "  he  sud  to 
the  lady  sitting  opposite  him,  * 'my  thanks 
to  Miss  Winkle  for  the  honor  she  has 

done  me?" 

"You  may  express  them  to  Miss  Winkle 
direct  if  you  like." 

"When?" 

"Now." 

"Then  I  will  go  to  her  at  once. " 

"There  are  two  Elizabeth  Winkles^  my 
sunt  and  myself.  Trinity  Church  has 
been  founded  by  me  in  memory  of  my 
mother.  Miss  Winkle  senior  has  no  prop- 
erty, except  a  small  legacy  left  her  by 
her  brother,  my  father, " 

Mr.  Tyndale  continued  throu^  life  to 
refer  cases  of  needed  charity  to  the 
founder  of  Trinity  Memorial  Church,  not 
as  Miss  Winkle,  hut  as  Mrs.  Tyndale. 


Milly's  Easter  Hat 

BY  CLARISSA  HACKIB 

The  window  of  Miss  Pettigrew's  milli- 
nery parlors  held  a  most  enticing  display 
of  spring  hats. 

Milly  Blake,  who  sold  hats  behind  Miss 
Pettigrew's  counto:,  parted  the  ino&e 
curtains  and  stole  a  wistful  glance  at  the 
marvels  of  straw  and  tulle  and  ribbcHi  and 
flowers. 

"Looks  pretty  nice,  Milly,"  chirruped 
Miss  Pettigrew,  who  lived  over  the  store 
and  seldom  wore  a  hat  herself,  while  she 
admired  everything  that  her  own  deft 
fingers  turned  out 

"Doesn't  it?"  agreed  Milly;  then  she 
added  enthusiastically:  "That  green  hat! 
I  just  hated  to  put  that  in  the  window. 
I'm  afraid  some  one  will  buy  it  before  I 
can  save  up  money  enough. " 

"Never  mind;  I  got  straw  enou^  left 
for  one  more  and  I'll  duplicate  it  for  you, 
Milly,  but  the  materials  are  all  imported, 
80  ril  have  to  charge  you  full  price  for  it 
I'm  not  makmg  a  penny  offhatejike  that, 
.  but  they  ar^  i'^dd^W^Unt" 
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"Eight  dollars  seems  a  sinful  price  for 
me  to  pay  for  a  hat, "  sighed  Milly  after 
her  employer  had  returned  to  the  worlE- 
room.  She  knew  that  Miss  Pettigrew 
could  not  afford  to  make  any  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  lovely  green  hat,  for  there 
was  Eben  Pettigrew,  her  crippled  brother, 
who  had  to  be  supported,  as  well  as  the 
oridian  child  of  another  brother. 

'Til  have  to  trim  up  my  old  black  hat, 
I'm  afraid,"  decided  Milly  while  she  se- 


with  Mrs.  Bemis  ever  since  her  mother 
had  died  and  she  had  been  compelled  to 
earn  her  own  living. 

"Here  comes  Evalyn  Allen, "  whispered 
Mrs.  Bemis  suddenly,  "and  I  declare  if 
she  hasn't  got  that  mincing  city  girl  with 
her— what's  her  name?  Oh,  yes,  Rosa- 
mund Lagrange.  I  never  knew  Evalyn 
Allen  bought  her  hats  in  Sunnybrook!" 

"She  does  occasionally,"  said  Milly. 
"Miss  Pettigrew  said  she'd  trim  your  hat 
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lected  a  bunch  of  lavender  flowers  for  old 
Mrs.  Bemis'  new  bonnet  "There,  Mrs. 
Bemis;  that  is  very  pretty.  I  think  a 
black  lace  butterfly  poised  over  the  flow- 
ers would  be  lovely." 

"Not  for  me,  Milly.  I  should  be  as 
nervooa  as  a  witch  if  I  thought  there  was 
a  butterfly  or  any  other  insect  on  my  bun- 
nit!  I'd  feel  as  if  it  was  nibbling  away. 
Ug^  take  itaway»  child,  and  put  a  rosette 
of  black  lace  therer 

Milly  laughed  as  she  put  the  black  but- 
terfly back  in  the  case  where  it  belonged. 
Mrs.  Bemis  was  as  kind-hearted  as  she 
was  queer,  and  no  one  knew  it  better 
than  Milly  Blake,  for  she  had  boarded 


this  afternoon,  and  I  will  bring  it  home 
tonight" 

"That's  a  good  girl,''  approved  Mrs. 
Bemis  as  she  tied  on  her  old  bonnet  with 
a  jerk.  "Come  home  early,  dearie.  I'm 
going  to  have  waflles  and  honey  for  sup- 
per." 

"Goody!"  cried  Milly  with  her  own 
sunny  smile. 

The  remains  of  that  smile  greeted  the 
two  fashionably  attired  gh*ls  who  entered 

the  little  shop  as  Mrs.  Bemis  passed  out 
Evalyn  nodded  carelessly  at  Milly  and 
spoke  in  her  pleasant  way: 

"Good  morning,  fi^UyrziJJ.^^SJeyi^Jt't 
that  green  straw  in  tJoe  window.  Dw't 
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tell  me  that  Hiss  Pettigrew  turned  out 
that  (wnfection!" 

'  'She  copied  it  after  a  pattern  hat  All 
the  materials  are  imported. " 

"Indeed!"  smiled  Evalyn.  "Well,  I'd 
like  to  try  it  on.  It's  an  exact  match  for 
my  spring  suit,  and  it  will  save  me  a  trip 
to  town  if  I  can  find  a  hat  here.  Just 
imagine,  Rosamund,  dear  old  Sumiybrook 
turning  out  a  hat  like  this!" 

Milly  winced  as  Miss  Allen  posed  before 
the  mirror  in  the  coveted  green  hat.  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  becoming  to  Evalyn  and 
Miss  Lagrange  was  quite  enthusiastic  over 
it 

"Get  it,  darling!"  she  urged  gushingly. 

"Oh,  here  comes  Mr.  Madison!  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Madison.  Do  tell  me  if 
Evalyn  doesn't  look  stunning  in  that  hat " 

Dick  Madison,  who  had  stopped  in  the 
store  to  see  Milly  Blake,  was  taken  back 
by  the  warm  welcome  he  received  from 
the  two  pretty  customers. 

He  had  barely  time  to  exchange  a  glance 
witii  Milly  when  Evalyn  and  her  friend 
monopolized  his  attention. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  left  the  store  with 
a  girl  at  either  side,  both  talking  volubly. 

Mitty,  standing  straight  and  pale  behind 
the  counter,  listened  to  Miss  Pettigrew's 
excited  chatter  with  unsmiling  face.  The 
little  milliner  was  twirling  the  green  hat 
on  her  outstretched  fingers. 

"Just  think,  my  dear;  she  said  she  would 
give  me  $20  for  the  hat  if  I  would  innmise 
not  to  duplicate  it'*  Suddenly  she  noted 
Milly 's  sad  face  and  recoltection  came  to 
her  swiftly.  "Oh,  my  dear, "  she  added 
doubtfully,  "I  quite  forgot  that  you  want- 
ed it— and,  well,  Milly,  I  always  keep  my 
word,  so  I  guess  I  better  telephone  Miss 
Allen  at  once  that  the  hat  is  promised  to 
some  (me  else." 

Milly  leaned  against  the  f^aes  case  and 
closed  her  aching  eyes. 

Miss  Pettigrew  waited,  her  worn  little 
face  sharply  anxious  over  the  outcome  of 
the  matter. 

"Never  mind,  Miss  Pettigrew,"  said 
Hilly  quietly.  "I  think  I'd  better  have  a 
black  hat  It  will  be  more  useful.  Be- 
sides, you  can  make  double  the  money  by 
selling  this  one  to  Evalyn  Allen. " 

"Milly,  I  am  relieved,"  cried  Miss 
Pettigrew  warmly.    "I  understand  why 


you're  dung  it  and— well,  yon  can  pA 
out  any  black  hat  in  the  store,  and  111 
trim  it  for  you,  and  it  w<»'t  cost  yoa  a 

penny 1" 

Dick  Madison  was  a  young  civil  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  constructi<Ni  of  a 
new  railroad  bri<^^  at  Sunnybrook,  and 
Hilly  had  learned  to  like  him  very  w«lL 

He  had  dn^iped  into  the  stcnre  to  see 
her,  and  Evalyn  Allen  and  her  friotd 
had  monopolized  his  attention,  and  in  die 
end  they  had  carried  him  away  with  tiiem 
under  the  pretext  of  examining  the 
steering  geftr  of  their  motor  car.  Aa  if 
the  chauffeur  didn't  know  all  about  that! 

So  Milty  went  home  early  that  night 
with  Mrs.  Bemis'  bonnet  in  a  paper^.bag 
and  found  a  delicious  supper  of  hot 
waffles  and  honey,  but  she  could  hardly 
eat  a  mouthful,  and  when  Mrs.  Bemis 
questioned  her  closely  Milly  burst  into 
tears  and  ran  away  to  bed. 

Milly  was  fighting  a  battie  with  herself. 

She  was  telling  herself  that  Easter  had 
a  deeper  meaning  than  the  wearing  of 
new  clothes,  and  she  felt  that  she  was 
very  wicked  because  she  could  not  place 
the  spiritual  significance  of  the  great 
day  above  her  own  petty  vanity. 

But  Milly  fought  the  battie  and  won, 
and  as  a  punishment  to  herself  she  de- 
cided not  to  have  a  new  hat  at  alL  She 
would  wear  her  velvet  winter  hat  even  if 
the  day  was  very  warm  indeed. 

So  she  went  to  sleep  with  a  smile  on 
her  sweet  lips,  and  when  she  awoke  in 
the  morning  there  was  peace  in  her  eyes 
and  in  her  heart 

The  following  Sunday  was  Easter,  and, 
although  Milly  did  not  see  Dick  Madison 
in  the  intervtJ,  there  was  a  littie  song 
of  c(mtentment  bubbling  in  her  heart- 
why,  she  could  not  have  tddyou. 

Easter  Sundi^  mOTning  she  took  her 
place  in  tiie  choir,  wearing  her  new  soft 
green  dress  and  her  black  velvet  hat 
under  which  her  soft  fair  hur  curled  al- 
luringly. 

Senator  Allen's  family  came  in,  Evalyn 
looking  lovely  in  her  new  gteen  suit 
the  becoming  green  straw  hat 

Milly  saw  Dick  Madison  come  in.  He 
walked  slowly  up  the  aisle,  and  Hr& 
Allen  turned  and  bMkoned.hfa),  into  hex 
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Uilly's  heart  almost  stopped  beating 
for  an  instant;  then  it  resumed  its  even 
strokes,  for  Dick  smiled  a  polite  refusal 
of  the  invitation  and  turned  into  the 
humble  pew  of  Mrs.  Bemis,  where  he 
Glared  that  little  woman's  primer  book 
and  hymnal  with  grave  devotion. 

When  it  was  all  over  Hilly  found  BIrs. 
Bemis  and  Dick  waiting  for  her  at  the 
porch,  and  they  went  home  together,  say- 
ing very  little,  but  strangely  contented. 
The  Aliens'  motorcar  rushed  past  them, 
leaving  a  cloud  of  dust  behind,  but  the 
occupants  did  not  ajqtear  to  see  Dick  and 
friends. 

"Dick's  coming  to  dinner,"  announced 
Mrs.  Bemis.  ''I'm  having  fried  chicken 
and  ice-creanL  You  talk  to  him  in  the 
parlor,  honey,  while  I  set  the  table.  No, 
I  don't  want  any  help!" 

In  the  parlor  Milly  composedly  laid 
aside  her  hat  and  jacket,  and  Dick  put  his 
gloves  and  hat  on  the  square  piano  and 
faced  the  girl 

"HUly, "  be  said  with  a  tremor  in  his 
deep  voice,  "I've  got  an  Easter  gift  for 
you— if  you  will  accept  it— and  your  ac- 
ceptance of  it  will  mean  a  whole  lot  to 
me.  It  will  make  me  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world."  He  stole  a  glance  at 
Milly's  rosy,  downcast  face,  and,  lifting 
down  a  white  hatbox  from  the  piano,  he 
placed  it  in  her  lap. 

"Open  it, "  he  urged. 

Hilly  untied  the  white  ribbons  and 
lifted  the  cover.  From  a  bed  of  white 
tissue  paper  she  lifted  an  exquisite  white 
tulle  hat  trimmed  with  orange  blossoms 
and  white  satin  ribbon. 

"What  is  it?"  she  whispered.  "For 
me?'* 

"It's  for  you  if  you'll  accept  it  It's  a 
wedding  h&t,  MiUy,  darling.  Ah,  I  know 
all  about  the  green  hat,  dear.  Miss  Pet- 
tigrew  told  Mrs.  Bemis  and  me  all  about 
it  We  understand  why  you  did  it,  and 
it's  a  preset  from  all  three  of  us  under 
conditi<m  that  you'll  wear  it— soon— 
when  you  marry  mel" 

Milly's  hands  trembled. 

Then  she  lifted  the  lovely  hat  and 
placed  it  on  her  sunny  head.  She  lifted 
her  blue  eyes  and  met  his  gray  ones. 

"That  is  my  answer,  Dick,"  she  whis- 
pered softly. 


Eveiy  Year 

The  ■prloa;  haa  law  at  btightuam 

Every  year. 
And  the  snow  a  Bhaatlio'  whitencM 

Every  yean 
Nor  do  Bummer  flowers  qufcken. 
Nor  autumn  fruitage  thicken 
As  they  once  did,  for  w«  tickcn. 

Every  year. 
It  is  sTowinsr  darker,  colder. 

Every  year. 
As  the  heart  and  aoul  grow  older 

Evary  ysar; 
I  care  not  now  fordandng. 
Nor  for  eyes  wf Hi  paaaion  slanefng; 
Love  is  leaa  and  leaa  «Btraneliv> 

Every  year. 

Of  tha  loves  and  sorrows  bknded 

Every  year. 
Of  the  charm  of  friendship  ended 

Every  year. 
Of  the  ties  that  stilt  misht  bind  me 
Until  Time  to  Death  resign «d  me. 
My  Inflnnltlei  remind  me 

Every  y««r. 
Ah!  how  sad  to  look  before  us 

Every  year; 
While  the  cloud  srowa  darker  o*er  ua 

Every  year; 
When  we  see  the  blossoms  faded. 
That  to  bloom  we  misht  have  aided 
And  Immortal  rarland  braided 

Every  year. 
To  the  past  go  more  dead  faces 

Every  year; 
As  the  loved  leave  vacant  places 

Every  year; 
Everywhere  the  sad  eyes  meet  us; 
In  the  eventnff's  duak  they  ipreet  us. 
And  to  cone  to  them  entreat  us. 

Every  year. 
"You  are  gTowing  (M,"  they  tell  ua. 

Every  year 
"Yon  are  more  ahtne,"  they  tell  us. 

Every  year; 
"You  can  win  no  new  affectiMi, 
You  have  only  recollection. 
Deeper  sorrow  and  dejection. 

Every  year." 
YesI  the  shores  of  Ufe  are  ehiftliur. 

Every  yean 
And  we  are  seaward  drifting. 

Every  year; 
Old  places,  chaniting,  fret  us. 
The  living  more  forget  us, 
There  are  fewer  to  regret  us. 

Every  year. 
But  the  truer  life  draws  hislier 

Every  year. 
And  Ita  morning       climba  hisher 

Every  year. 
Earth's  hold  on  u>  grmn  aliirhter 
And  die  heavy  burden  lishter, 
And  the  dawn  Immortal  brighter. 

Bv'nDjpFed  by  ^ Ot> 
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His  Cousiu 

BY  F.  A.  HITCHEL 

'TVhat's  the  matter.  Alec?" 

"Matter  enough!  I've  an  exam  coming 
off  on  Wednesday  on  a  subject  I  know 
nothing  about  I'm  practicing  for  twirler 
for  the  varsi^  team  and  have  lef  tprepara- 
tion  for  this  exam  for  the  last  three  days 
before  it  takes  pla^,  when  I  propose  to 
bone  day  and  night,  braced  by  strong  tea 
(and  sandwiches  during  the  night),  ^11 
the  bell  rings  for  the  ordeal,  go  right  in 
before  I  spill  any  of  it  out  of  my  cranium 
or  it  has  a  chance  to  evaporate  and  go 
throi^h  just  as  though  I  had  been  study- 
ing r^olarly. " 

"Why  do  you  need  to  be  so  well  pre- 
pared? Couldn't  you  scrape  throu^  by 
answering  the  minimum  number  of  ques- 
tions?" 

"I've  got  to  take  an  oral  exam,  and  you 
know  very  well  what  that  means.  I  shall 
be  called  on  to  start  in  anywhere,  haphaz- 
ard, and  reel  it  out  by  the  yard.  If  I  hap- 
pen to  strike  a  place  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  I'm  flunked. " 

"Well,  then,  why  don't  you  carry  out 
your  plan  to  stuff  yourself?" 

'  'Why  don't  I?   Read  that ' ' 

Alexander  Pomeroy  handed  his  chum, 
William  Chandler,  a  letter  from  his  moth- 
er stating  that  his  two  cousins.  Belle  and 
Lucy  Winchester,  the  daughters  of  her 
favorite  sister,  had  come  on  from  Colora- 
do, where  they  had  always  lived,  to  make 
her  a  visit  They  had  never  seen  a  lai^ 
university  and  were  especially  anxious  to 
visit  one.  She  had  proposed  to  them  to 
go  to  H.  to  inspect  the  college,  and  they 
were  delighted  with  the  plan.  They 
would  come  down  Monday  morning  and 
remain  till  Wednesday  afternoon.  Of 
course  they  would  need  some  one  to  pilot 
them— in  fact,  show  them  attention  during 
their  stay  in  H.  The  writer  thought  that 
since  the  end  of  the  term  was  at  hand, 
when  the  breaking  up  was  about  to  take 
place  and  not  much  doing,  Alec  would  have 
plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  his  cousins. 

"Nothing  doing  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
eh?"  remarked  Billy  Chandler.  "I  like 
that  I  suppose  your  mammy  ctmsiders 
exams  perfunctory  ceremonies.  Are 
your  cousins  pretty  girls?" 


"How  do  I  know?  I've  never  sea 
either  of  them." 

"Oh,  you  haven't?  In  that  case  I  don't 
know  but  that  I  can  help  you  out  Not 
having  the  muscles  for  athletics  as  yoa 
have,  I'm  obliged  to  take  an  interest  in 
my  studies  or  be  bored  wiUi  too  mocfa 
time  to  spaxe.  .1  have  passed  all  my  ex- 
ams but  one  and  am  well  prepared  for 
that  I  wouldn't  mind  showing  a  couple 
of  pretty  girls  the  sights,  and  since  th^ 
have  never  seen  you  I  don't  see  wl^  I 
shouldn't  impersonate  you. " 

"Will  you?"  exclaimed  Alec,  thrustiiig 
out  his  fist  and  taking  his  chum  s  hand  in 
a  viselike  grip. 

"If  you  like." 

"It's  a  go.  I  sludlbe  free  tocloathree* 
d^s'  ^nd,  get  through  my  exam,  and 
what  time  I  don't  need  for  that  I  can  put 

into  twirl  practice." 

Monday  afternoon  Mr.  Chandler  was  at 
the  station  to  meet  the  incoming  train, 
and,  seeing  a  couple  of  very  pret^  giflSf 
aged  respectively  nineteen  and  seventeoi, 
alight  and  look  around  for  some  on^  he 
stepped  up  to  them  and  asked: 

"Are  you  my  cousins?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  elder  of  the  twa 
"But  you  don't  correspond  with  the  de- 
scriptions we've  had  of  you.  Wesupposed 
we  were  going  to  meet  an  Ajax. " 

"You  can't  tell  about  us  athletes.  We 
cover  our  muscles  with  loose  togs,,  audit's 
very  deceptive." 

"I'm  Belle  and  she's  Lucy." 

The  scamp  put  up  his  lips  to  each  giri 
in  turn  for  a  cousinly  kiss,  wiiich  was 
granted  without  compunction.  Then  he 
led  the  way  to  his  auto  standing  outside 
the  station.  They  all  stepped  in,  the  two 
girls  on  the  rear  seat^  and  Billy  took 
them  to  a  boarding  hoxise  where  no  stu- 
dents resided,  for  that  would  have  beoi 
dangerous  to  his  identity.  Furthermore, 
he  was  not  known  to  the  two  old  maids 
who  kept  it  and  unblushingly  gave  his 
name  as  Alexander  Pomeroy.  Leaving 
the  young  ladies  there  till  after  luncheon, 
he  returned  to  his  room,  where  he  found  a 
friend,  Tom  Oglethorpe,  in  the  act  of  fill- 
ing a  pipe.  It  had  oc^rred  to  Billy  that 
one  ^1  would  be  far  mme  companicMiable 
than  two,  so  he  let  'PoniJnto  th^  secret 
and  invited  Wig  Whi'k^lt^Srf  three 
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into  one  of  four.  Tom  was  nothing  loath 
and  agreed  to  join  the  party  for  an  inspec- 
tion of  cottage  buildings  in  the  afternoon, 
to  be  followed  by  an  automobile  ride. 

Never  was  a  pleasanter  visit  made  by 
two  young  ladies  or  enjoyed  more  by  two 
young  men  than  on  this  occanon.  The 
girls  were  shown  the  chapel,  the  art 
building,  the  gymnasium^  and  this  and 
that  and  the  other  "hall"  donated  by 
alumni,  most  of  whom  had  finished  the 
careers  for  which  the  college  had  prepared 


to  catch  on  to  the  principles  involved.  I 
would  understand  better  the  reasons  tor 
my  curves,  and  it  would  help  me  in  my 
exams." 

Throwing  down  his  books,  he  betook 
himself  to  a  shed  erected  for  practice  in 
twirling  and  began  to  throw  the  ball  at  a 
hypothetical  batsman  set  up  for  the  pur- 
pose. While  doing  so  he  heard  a  voice 
behind  him: 

"This  is  the  place  where  our  baseball 
pitchers  learn  to  do  the  'drop,'  the  'in- 
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tiiem  and  gone  to  their  Img  homes.  There 
was  a  class  reception  to  attend  here,  a 
debating  match  there,  and  it  seemed  that 
Bomething  had  been  provided  every  day 
for  the  visitors'  entertainment. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  real 
Alec  Fomeroy,  who  was  preparing 
himself  tor  an  examination  in  cmic 
seetiMis,  got  a  brand  new  iwactical  idea 
into  his  head.  "Wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
scheme,"  he  mused,  "for  me  to  apply 
these  principles  of  the  ellipse,  the  para- 
bola and  the  hyperbole  to  my  twirling? 
I^erfaape  an  hour's  practice  with  a  ball 
voold  not  only  rest  me  but  would  help  me 


curve*  and  other  stunts  tiiat  go  to  make  a 
baseball  twirler." 

Looking  around,  Mr.  Pomeroy  saw  his 
representative,  Billy  Chandler,  Tom  Ogle- 
thorpe and  his  two  cousins,  the  girls, 
staring  at  him  with  the  eyes  of  sight- 
seers. Billy  continued  his  remarks  with 
the  intonation  of  a  Roman  guide  expatiat- 
ing on  the  arch  of  Titus: 

"This  gentleman  now  practicing  is  our 
principal  twirler.  Twirlers  are  selected 
for  having  their  brains  in  their  shoulders, 
football  men  for  their  brains  being  located 
in  their  legs.  You  s^g  i^/ef^J^O^e 
William  Chandler,  of  whom  great  things 
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are  expected  during  the  coming  baseball 
seaaon  from  the  fact  that  he  studies  conic 
sections  solely  with  the  view  to  under- 
standing the  curves  that  will  ^able  him 
to  put  a  ball  where  he  likes.  Step  this 
way,  Mr.  Chandler.  I  wish  to  present 
you  to  my  cousins. " 

Alec  Pomeroy  ceased  his  practice  and 
lumbered  shamefacedly  to  the  party.  He 
was  in  trousers  and  sweater,  and  there 
was  no  hat  on  his  head  for  him  to  doff  to 
tiie  ladies,  only  a  fco^ock  that  hung  down 
over  his  forehead.  He  had  noted  Billy's 
remarks  about  a  pitcher's  brains  being  in 
his  shoulders  and  resolved  to  turn  the 
tables  on  him. 

"Your  cousin  Alec,"  he  said  to  the 
girls,  "is  one  of  the  first  men  in  his  class. 
His  intellect  is  neither  in  his  shoulders 
nor  lus  legs;  it  is  all  In  his  bead.  Thouj^ 
he  leads  his  class  and  is  a  pig  hi  the  matter 
of  prizes,  he  is  as  modest  as  a  little  child. 
He  is  the  soul  of  honor  and  the  most  pop- 
ular man  in  college. ' ' 

The  speaker  paused  from  his  encomi- 
ums on  himself  for  breath,  and  before  he 
could  recommence  Billy  led  the  girls 
away,  remarking  that  flattery  was  odious 
to  him. 

"Why,  Alec,"  said  Belle^  with  whom 
he  had  pwred  from  the  first, .  "I  didn't 
know  you  were  such  a  prominent  ^ung , 
man."  "  = 

All  pleasant  as  well  as  disagreeable  af- 
fairs must  have  an  end,  and  while  Alec 
Pomeroy  was  scraping  bottom  on  his  ex- 
aminatiffli  his  cousins  were  bidding  Billy 
and  Tom  goodby.  On  their  arrival  at 
their  aunt's  they  astonished  her  with  the 
information  they  had  received  of  her 
son's  prominence  in  scholarship  and  pop- 
ularity, which  was  adorned  by  his  mod- 
esty. Mrs.  Pomeroy  was  delighted,  hav- 
ing supposed  that  her  son  had  gone  in  for 
athletics  rather  than  study. 

This  plot  might  have  passed  off  without 
being  exposed  had  not  a  mutual  admira- 
tion sprung  up  between  Billy  Chandler 
and  Belle  Winchester.  Billy  was  dying 
to  see  her  again,  but  he  could  not  go  to 
visit  her  without  giving  away  the  decep- 
tion that  had  been  practiced  on  her.  She 
wrote  her  cousin  frequentiy,  her  letters 
bemg  turned  over  to  Billy  and  being  an- 
swered by  him  in  his  chum's  name,  every 


letter  of  Billy's  growing  more  and  more 
affectionate.  At  last  Belle  wrote  hei 
"bebved  cousm"  that  she  was  about  to 
return  to  her  home.  This  was  too  much 
for  Billy,  and  he  started  at  once  to  see 
her. 

Billy's  resolutions  with  regard  to  an 
immediate  confession  were  excellent.  The 
only  trouble  with  them  was  the  difllculty 
of  his  carrying  them  out  He  expected  to 
meet  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  Belle  and  Lucy  en 
arrival  and  had  preiMured  some  joeidar  re- 
marks when  Alec's  mothOT  sbonld  see  a 
stranger  instead  of  her  son.  But  Mrs. 
Pomeroy  and  Lucy  were  out  when  he  ar- 
rived. This  upset  his  plans.  However, 
he  was  so  overjoyed  at  meeting  with 
Belle  that  it  didn't  matter  much— for  the 
time  beuig.  He  spent  two  houra  with 
the  young  la^,  during  which,  instead  of 
beginning  with  a  ccmfession  of  his  iden- 
tity, he  began  with  a  confession  of  his 
feelings. 

Suddenly  the  door  of  the  library,  in 
which  the  young  persoris  sat,  opened,  and 
Mrs.  Pomeroy  discovered  her  niece  in 
close  proximity  to  a  stranger. 

"Aunty,"  said  Belle,  jumpiiigup,  with 
a  blush  on  her  face,  "Alec's  come. " 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  stood  mute  with  aston* 
isiiment. 

•"Where  is  he?"  she  asked  coldly. 
'  'Why,  here,  of  course.    What  do  you 
mean?" 

"I  owe  you  all  an  explanation,"  stam- 
mered Billy,  with  a  face  as  red  as  a 
cock's  comb,  and,  beginning  at  the  wron^ 
end  of  his  story,  he  got  inextricably  con- 
fused. But  a  series  of  questiiHis  from 
the  older  lady  finally  elicited  the  informa- 
tion required,  and  a  smile  settied  on  the 
face  of  Mrs.  Pomeroy  and  Lucy.  As  for 
Belle  she  didn't  know  whether  to  smile  or 
to  cry  or  to  hide  her  blushing  face  in  a 
lounge  pillow. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  helped  m&ttexa  by  thank- 
ing Billy  for  correcting  her  mistake  in 
sending  her  cousins  to  Alec  on  the  eve  of 
an  important  examination,  after  whicrh 
the  meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  recep- 
tion of  Billy's  credentials  in  the  matter  of 
an  application  for  the  hand  of  Belle  'Win- 
chester. They  appeared  to  be  sataaf  ac- 
tory,  and  the  young  latbr-retumad  to  h» 
home  engaged^igiif  lifetti^^lQlgtne  next 
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collie  commoicenient,  at  which  Billy 
took  honors,  he  went  to  Colcnrsdo  to  claim 
his  bride. 


How  Jim  Doanelly  Made  a  Soccew: 

BY  EVERETT  P.  CLARKE 

Jim  Donnelly,  agent  at  a  small  subur- 
ban railway  station,  not  seeing  promo' 
tion  where  he  was,  asked  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  more  pronusing  position. 
The  ^stem  was  a  long  one,  penetrating 


the  position.  Another  inducement  was 
that  if  he  succeeded  in  running  his  train 
through  the  lawless  district  with  regn- 
larity  be  would  be  advanced  to  a  hi^er 
position. 

The  main  trouble  Jim's  predecessors 
had  experienced  was  collecting  fares. 
The  people  of  the  country  made  all  sorts 
of  excuses  for  not  paying  their  way,  and 
if  the  conductor  tried  to  put  them  off  the 
train  they  would  make  a  fight.  One  con- 
ductor had  been  killed,  another  severely 
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into  what  were  then  the  backwoods  of 
North  America.  The  company  needed 
men  on  the  fnmtier,  but  tmfortunately 
those  po8iti<Hi8  were  so  unattractive  that 
the  employees  there  could  not  be  made  to 
hold  their  places.  Jim  was  told  that  he 
might  have  a  passenger  train  in  this 
Kgkm,  but  was  advised  that  the  people 
traveling  there  were  hard  to  manage, 
and  it  was  feared  that  be  would  give  up 
the  job  after  learning  the  conditions. 

Jim  had  commenced  railroading  as  a 
brakeman.  The  salary  of  conductor  was 
much  better  than  that  of  agent  at  an  in- 
foior  Btaticm,  and  be  decided  to  accept 


wounded,  and  others  had  been  too  fright- 
ened to  insist  on  getting  the  fare.  All 
this  was  explained  to  the  applicant 

Jim  thought  the  matter  oVer  and  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  fight  his  way 
to  a  mastery  of  the  situation.  He  would 
not  nndertidce  the  job  without  seeing  it 
through.  The  fights  the  conductors  had 
experienced  were  with  individuals,  and  so 
long  as  he  was  not  called  upon  to  fight 
several  men  at  once  Jim  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  stand  as  good  a  chance 
as  the  otiier  fellow,  though  he  was  not  a 
large  man  nor  especially  muscular.  He 
was  quite  ingenioQsitiwldyrelf^^^nM 
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thinking  powers  to  provide  ways  of  col- 
lecting fares. 

Jim  had  been  ruiming  his  train  several 
days  without  trouble  when  a  wild-looking 
man  got  on  at  a  wilderness  station,  and 
when  Jim  asked  him  for  his  fare  the  pas- 
senger, feeling  through  his  pockets, 
finally  took  out  a  dirty  paper  on  which  he 
had  himself  written  a  pass.  Jim  handed 
it  back  to  him  with  the  laconic  remark, 
"No good.*'  The  man  began  to  berate 
the  conductor  wiiix  his  tongue  for  insult- 
ing him,  at  the  same  time  putting  his 
hand  to  his  hip  for  his  revolver.  Jim 
pat  his  tiand  into  his  outside  coat  pocket 
and,  pulling  out  a  rubber  bulb,  repeated 
his  request  for  the  fare.  The  man  was 
getting  his  revolver  in  position  for  a 
draw  when  Jim  placed  the  bulb  before 
the  rascal's  face  and,  pressing  filled 
his  eyes  with  red  pepper. 

There  was  a  howl,  the  passenger  put- 
ting hia  hands  to  his  eyes.  Jim,  taking 
advantage  of  his  blindness,  made  a  grab 
for  his  revolver  and  secured  it  Then, 
palling  the  bell  rope,  he  took  the  man  by 
the  collar  and  hustled  him  to  the  door, 
giving  him  a  kick  as  he  dropped  him  off 
the  tnun. 

The  next  man  who  refused  to  pay  his 
fare  was  a  countryman,  who  relied  on 
hia  muscle  to  protect  him  from  being  put 
off  the  train  by  the  conductor.  The  fel- 
low was  certainly  very  strong  and  prided 
himself  on  being  able  to  take  care  of 
any  man  without  the  use  of  arms.  When 
Jim  asked  him  for  his  fare  he  searched 
for  his  ticket  or  pretended  to  do  so,  then 
said  that  he  had  lost  it  Jim,  who  under- 
stood the  man's  game,  passed  on  collect- 
ing. When  the  train  reached  the  next 
station  he  got  out,  went  to  the  baggage 
car,  took  a  new  punch  out  of  the  bag, 
and  when  the  train  started  on  went 
through  the  cars  again.  Coming  to  the 
man  whohad  lost  his  ticket,  he  told  him 
that  he  moat  pay  his  fare  or  get  off  the 
train,  whereupon  the  passenger  told  him 
that  if  he  was  strong  enough  to  eject  him 
he  was  welcome  to  do  so. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Jim  gripped  the  man's 
nose  with  his  punch,  which  held  by  means 
of  a  oouple  of  sharp  projections.  The 
nipped  man  fou^t  like  a  tiger,  but  every 
time  be  struck  a  blow  Jim  pressed  the 


nipper,  and  in  a  very  few  mmutes  his 
prisoner  ceased  to  struggle.  Jim  pulled 
the  bell  rope,  but  before  the  train  came 
to  a  full  stop  thriew  his  priscmer  into  a 
ditch  beside  the  road. 

Stories  of  the  conductor's  novel 
methods  of  putting  off  travelers  who 
refused  to  pay  their  fare  were  spread 
broadcast  by  passengers  who  witnessed 
them  and  lost  nothing  by  repetition.  The 
countrymen  along  the  line  were  used  to 
i^hting  with  their  fists  or  tiieir  revc^vera 
and  were  entirely  put  out  of  thev  reckon- 
ing by  such  unprecedented  methods  of 
warfare.  It  required  but  these  two  in- 
stances to  stop  the  refusal  to  pay  fares, 
for  after  the  second  ejection  no  one  else 
cared  to  take  the  risk  of  running  up 
against  some  new  plan  of  the  conductor 
of  accomplishing  his  purpose. 

Meanwhile  the  railroad  was  civilizing 
the  people  who  lived  beside  it  A  respect 
for  law  and  order  was  creeping  in,  and 
public  sentiment  was  turning  against  the 
carrying  of  weapons.  In  other  words, 
the  people  were  becoming  a  peaceful 
farming  community.  Jim  Donnelly's 
success  in  collecting  fares  was  noted  in 
tiie- general  offices  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, and  one  day  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  division  superintendent 

The  country  through  which  the  line 
passes  is  now  thickly  settled,  and  Mr. 
Donnelly  is  vice  president  of  the  road. 


Timely  Advice 

If  the  qsrtnar  ia  ratbw  backward  an'  your  now  an' 

anra  areUue. 
Hera'a  advic*  that  all  should  foliar,  an'  you'd  better 

take  It,  too: 

Keep  R-stickfn'  to  your  flannels  till  they're  Btickin' 

fast  to  you. 
Or  the  ondertaker'll  get  you  sure  an'  urtla. 

There  ^n't  no  use  In  frettin'  nor  Id  slttin'  In  a 
stew. 

So  mind  what  I'm  a-tellfn'  you'd  a  whole  lot  better 

do: 

Keep  a-stickin'  to  your  flannds  till  you  find 'em  atuek 

on  you, 

An'  you'll  fool  th*  undertaker  sure  an'  sartin. 

We've  no  sympathetic  f eelin'  for  the  foolish  people 
who 

Get  an  influenzy  feelin'  with  their  undergarments 
new. 

So  stick  tisbt  unto  your  flannels  till  they're  stickln* 
tight  to  you. 

Or  the  undertaker'll  git  you  sure  an'^gaKin.^    [ ,  ^ 
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Makiiis  a  Man  of  Him 

BY  DONAU)  CHAUBERUN 

"Who  is  the  ladylike  young  man  visit- 

yoUf  Mra  Crabtree?" 
"My  nephew." 

"He  looks  as  if  he  had  come  in  a  band- 
box.   What's  his  name?" 
"Albert." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him, 
put  him  in  a  store  window  to  show  his 
clothes?" 

"No.  I  brought  him  here  to  try  to 
make  a  man  of  hun.  He  is  my  brother's 
atm.  His  father  died  when  he  was  a  baby, 
and  he  has  been  brought  up  by  a  doting 
mother.  He  had  a  nurse  till  he  was  four- 
teen, then  a  governess.  Since  then  his 
mother  has  not  been  willing  to  trust  him 
with  anyone  but  herself,  and  she  is  the 
worst  caretaker  he  has  ever  had. " 

"Poor  fellow!  I  have  known  eases  like 
that" 

"His  father  was  a  splendid  man,  and 

Bert  is  as  like  him  as  possible  at  his  age, 
except,  while  the  father  was  taught  to 
rely  on  himself,  the  son  is  handicapped  by 
a  mother  who  wishes  to  make  a  milksop 
of  him." 

"  'Aa  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  in- 
dined.'" 

"That's  it  exactly.  You  can  dwarf  a 
man  as  well  as  a  tree.  Now,  Bess,  I  wish 
you  to  help  me  make  a  change  in  the 

boy." 

"I?   How  can  I  do  anything  about  it?" 

I  suggested  a  plan  by  which  she  could 
make  a  start  in  Bert's  reformation.  He 
had  never  associated  with  any  one  but 
girls,  and  I  knew  tbaX  if  I  turned  him  at 
once  over  to  Ihe  boys  they  would  soon 
send  him  back  to  me.  I  proposed  to  initi- 
ate him  through  a  girt  who  was  more  of  a 
boy  than  boys  usually  are.  There  was 
something  else  I  didn't  tell  Iless.  In  or- 
der to  get  Bert  away  from  )jis  mother  I 
told  her  that  I  would  make  him  my  heir. 
But  he  was  to  remain  with  me  so  long  as 
Hived. 

I  warned  Bess  to  go  slow  at  first  with 
Bert,  but  she  didn't  heed  the  warning. 
She  took  him  out  in  a  canoe,  upset  it  (on 
purpose)  and  was  obliged  to  swim  ashore, 
holding  him  up,  for  he  couldn't  swim  a 
stroke.    The  feat  was  difficult,  and  it 


sobered  the  girl.  She  didn't  upset  him 
any  more,  but  she  fwced  him  to  team  to 
swim. 

His  next  lesson  was  in  horseback  ridng. 
Her  first  lesson  in  this  was  more  gentle 
than  her  swimming  lesson.  At  any  rate, 
she  gave  it  on  turf  where  there  was  do 
danger  of  killing  him  when  he  took  a 
tumble,  which  he  did  every  few  minutes 
-  during  his  first  lesson.  Bess  was  encour- 
aged from  the  fact  that  when  thrown  he 
scrambled  back  on  to  his  horse  without 
being  urged  to  do  so. 

When  winter  came  such  sports  as  swim- 
ming, horseback  ridhig  and  the  like  gave 
place  to  skating  and  skiing.  Bert  put  on 
skates,  which  he  had  never  used,  hobbled 
down  to  the  ice,  his  feet  went  up  into  the 
air,  and  he  went  down  on  the  back  of  his 
head.  But  he  was  true  grit  and,  getting 
up,  struck  out,  fell  ^ain  and  kept  it  np^ 
Bess  alternately  laughing  and  encourag- 
ing him.  Then  she  skated  with  him,  and 
doubtless  he  found  that  quite  pleasant. 

I  don't  claim  that  Bert  made  a  first- 
class  swimmer  or  skater  or  rider.  To  do 
these  well  one  must  begin  very  young. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  make 
him  proficient  in  any  of  these.  What  I 
wished  was  to  draw  htm  away  from  the 
feminine  tastes  his  mother,  his  governess 
and  his  nurse  had  implant^  in  him.  He 
developed  a  taste  for  manly  amusements, 
and  this  drew  him  toward  manliness  gen- 
erally. Bess  took  charge  of  him  when  he 
was  seventeen,  and  when  she  had  had  him 
a  year  he  would  occasionally  break  away 
from  her  for  companions  of  his  own  sex. 
Within  two  years  there  was  not  a  vestige 
of  feminism  in  him.  Then  be  wmt  to  col- 
lege, and  since  he  had  developed  plqraical- 
ly,  coming  as  be  did  of  brawny  stock,  he 
surprised  us  all  by  becoming  a  candidate 
for  and  winning  a  p\&ce  on  the  university 
football  team. 

When  hia  college  won  the  cham|ttoiiahip 
during  his  senior  year  Bert,  who  was  very 
active  as  well  aa  strong,  was  one  of  the 
principal  men  on  the  team,  and  it  was  be 
who  gained  the  points  that  gave  them  the 
game.  I  took  Bess  to  see  the  game,  and 
she  was  not  only  very  much  interested  in 
it,  but  very  proud  of  one  whom  she  had 
converted  from  a  Missl{ancy  toA  sterling 
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I  had  observed  that  this  training  of  my 
nephew  had  been  attended  with  that  of 
which  I  by  no  means  disapproved.  It  was 
plain  that  the  two  had  become  seriously 
attracted  to  each  other.  The  day  Bert 
was  graduated  from  college  he  came  to 
rae  and  told  me  that  he  and  BesB  were  en- 
gaged. Bess  came  to  me  as  soon  as  he 
bad  left  me  to  see  for  herself  how  I  viewed 
the  matter. 

"Well,  Bess,  "said  I,  "you  have  made 
a  man  out  of  a  milksop  and' ' — 

"He  never  was  a  milksop!"  she  inter- 
nipted  angrily. 

"Anywi^r,  I  suppose  you  (teserve  him 
and  something  else  besides— a  pecuniary 
eoosideration. " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  she 
asked,  bridling. 

I  told  her  that  when  Bert  had  come  to 
me  I  had  promised  his  mother  to  make 
him  my  hdr.  "I  will  do  better  than 
that,"  I  added.  "I  will  settle  a  fourth 
of  my  fortune  on  you  and  him' jointly 
now." 

Bess  sprang  Into  my  arma. 


The  White  Goose 

BY  CLARISSA  MACKIE 

Jim  Radford  would  never  have  seen 
the  white  goose  if  his  motorcar  had  not 
faroken  down  three  miles  away  from  the 
nearest  villi^. 

He  emerged  from  under  the  body  of 
the  big  machine  and  wiped  the  grime 
from  his  face.  For  an  hour  he  had 
worked  with  his  coat  off  and  his  sleeves 
rolled  to  his  elbows.  He  was  tired,  hot 
aod  exceedingly  disgusted. 

"There  is  <mly  one  thing  to  do, "he 
decided  dismally,  "and  that  is  to  walk 
bad[  to  that  forsaken  bole  and  hire  an 
ox  team  to  yank  me  oat  of  this. " 

So  he  pulled  on  his  coat  and,  not 
realizing  the  untidy  appearance  of  his 
good-looking  countenance  and  the  dis- 
order of  bis  unruly  hair,  tramped  down 
the  road  toward  the  village. 

n«8ently  he  came  to  a  crossroads, 
where  a  dgnpost  pointed  fingers  in  two 
Afferent  directiuis.  Each  finger  read, 
"Delmore,  3  miles." 

Both  roads  were  well  traveled,  al- 
^mt^  tikey  phoned  into  thick  woods. 


Jim  could  not  remember  which  road  he 
had  taken  nor  could  he  decide  which  one 
to  choose  now. 

So  he  tossed  a  penny  and  turned  into 
the  right-hand  road.  On  one  hand  there 
was  a  steeply  wooded  hill  broken  in 
one  place  by  a  bluestone  road,  marked 
"Private."  On  the  other  side  was  a 
stretch  of  oak  forest 

A  few  hundred  yards  after  he  had 
passed  the  private  road  Jim  Radford 
heard  a  strange  sound  behind  him,  some- 
thing between  a  cluck  and  a  quack  and 
a  croak.  He  turned  around  and  dis- 
ravered  an  immense  white  gooee  wad- 
dling at  his  heels. 

"For  the  love  of  Mike!"  ejaculated 
Jim.  "I  don't  mind  a  good  dog  at  heel, 
but  a  goose— never!  Avaunt!"  he  shout- 
ed, and  the  bird  stopped  short,  stretched 
her  neck  and  hissed  wickedly. 

"Won't,  eh?"  Jim  picked  up  a  stone 
and  hurled  it  at  the  goose.  She  nim- 
bly side-stepped  the  missile  and  hissed 
^[ain.  Jim  went  on  his  way  confident 
that  the  bird  would  turn  about  and  go 
home,  wherever  it  might  be. 

Half  a  mile  farther  on  he  turned 
around  and  was  disgusted  to  find  that  the 
goose  was  still  following  him,  although 
she  had  increased  the  distance  between 
them  by  a  few  yards. 

He  paused  and  considered.  It  would 
never  do  for  him  to  enter  the  village 
with  a  white  goose  trailing  after  him, 
nor  did  he  care  to  meet  a  party  of  mo- 
torists on  the  way.  There  was  too  much 
misplaced  humor  in  the  world  for  that. 

*'If  you  insist  on  going  to  Delmore, 
go  on  ahead,  goose,"  he  ordered  when 
the  bird  had  come  up  with  him.  There- 
fore he  fell  in  behind  the  white  gooee  and 
thereafter  appeared  to  be  driving  her 
rather  than  escaping  from  her  company. 

Then  from  behind  came  the  soft  purring 
of  a  motorcar,  and  there  came  into  view 
a  great  black  touring  car  driven  by  a  hat- 
less  girl.  There  was  a  warning  honk, 
and  it  was  absurdly  answered  by  the  white 
goose. 

Jim  lau^ied  ruefully  and  stepped  into 
the  footpath. 

To  his  amazement  the  machine  stopped 
close  beside  him,  ©toVt* 
face  looked  down  at  hi^  Her  bhie^yes 
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flashed,  and  there  was  imimstakable  scorn 
in  her  contralto  tones  as  she  addressed 
him: 

"I  should  think  a  great,  big,  s^ng 
man  like  you  would  be  ashamed  to  steal  a 
goose." 

"Steal  a  goose?"  echoed  Jim  dazedly. 
"Do  you  believe  I  stole  that— that— 
tiling?"  And  his  tone  implied  contempt 
of  all  domestic  fowls  of  any  species. 

"To  begin  with,  it  isn't  a 'thing,*  " 
she  retorted  indignantly.  "It's  a  valu- 
able Hamadan  goose,  and  certainly  ap- 
pearances are  very  much  against  you.  I 
missed  the  goose,  and  here  I  find  you 
driving  it  to  market " 

"It  followed  me."  was  Jim's  reply. 

"It  doesn't  look  that  way."  said  the 
girl  significantly,  and  Jim  remembered 
with  a  curious  sinking  of  the  heart  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  prove  an  alibi,  for  he 
had  been  shooing  the  omfounded  bird 
with  a  small  branch  when  the  motorcar 
had  overtaken  him.  * 

While  Jim  had  been  pondering  these 
things  the  ghrl's  eyes  had  never  left  his 
face. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?"  he  asked  at  last 

"I  believe  you're  the  man  who  robbed 
our  chicken  roosts  last  week,"  replied 
the  girl— "when  you  poisoned  our  dog, 
Ponto"- 

"Poisoned  your  dog?"  echoed  Jim 
blankly.  "Do  I  look  like  a  man  who 
would  poison  a  dog?' ' 

But  the  girl  evaded  the  verbal  answer, 
although  her  eyes  frankly  acknowledged 
that  she  believed  the  disreputable  figure 
before  her  would  be  guil^  of  almost  any 
crime. 

"You  will  pick  up  the  goom  and  get 
into  the  car, "  she  said  crisply. 

"Suppose  I  prefer  to  run  away?"  asked 
Jim  angrily. 

'You  dare  not ' '  she  said  coolly  and  dis- 
played a  very  serviceable  little  revolver. 
"Now,  pick  up  that  goose  and  get  into 
the  car.  I'm  going  to  take  you  to  Del- 
more  to  the  nearest  magistrate.  These 
petty  thievings  are  contemptible." 

For  a  few  moments  Jim  stared  incred- 
ulously at  the  girl,  but  her  expression  of 
determination  was  unwavering.  There 
was  no  aoftening  of  her  kmg-laahed  blue 


eyes,  and  her  red  lips  were  firmly  set 
His  eyes  wandered  to  the  car,  which  was 
of  the  latest  model— in  fact,  it  was  a  du- 
plicate of  his  own  handsome  car.  Sud- 
denly a  steely  gleam  came  into  his  gray 
eyes,  and  he  moved  around  the  car. 

"I'll  pick  up  the  goose  and  go  with 
you,"  he  decided  grimly. 

Whereupon  ensued  a  quarter  hour  of 
undoubted  amusement  to  the  girl  in  the 
motorcar,  for  the  goose  objected  to  bein; 
caught  and  fought  viciously  with  feet  and 
bill  and  wings,  but  Jim  came  off  triumph- 
ant although  his  appearance  was  ren- 
dered more  disrefnitable  than  before. 
Now  his  face  was  plastered  mth  mud, 
and  there  was  a  little  trickle  of  blood  <hi 
one  cheek  where  the  goose  had  pecked 
him. 

"I  am  sorry  you  are  hurt"  said  the 
girl  in  a  strangled  voice  as  Jim  climbed 
into  the  tonneau  and  wrapped  the  indig- 
nant bird  in  a  robe  so  that  only  the  bead 
and  long  neck  were  visible. 

*  'No  matter,  so  long  as  justice  and  right 
triumph!"  retorted.  Jim  dryly,  and  the 
girl's  face  went  suddenly  serious,  and  she 
shot  a  queer  doubtful  glance  at  him. 

In  another  moment  the  car  jerked  for- 
ward, and  they  were  off  for  Delmore. 

Once  the  girl  turned  sharply  around. 

"I  thoi^ht  you  laughed!"  she  mur- 
mured, a  hint  of  embarrassment  in  her 
lovely  face. 

"I  expect  it  was  the  goose— laughing 
at  me,  no  doubt "  said  Jim  gloomily. 

She  turned  her  face  away  and  gave  her 
entire  attention  to  the  operation  of  the 
car.  Jim  watched  her  furtively  and  could 
not  help  but  grudgingly  admire  her  skill 
in  driving.  The  road  was  narrow,  and 
once  or  twice  tiiey  met  other  vehicles,  the 
occupants  of  which  invariably  stared  with 
surprise  at  the  battered  young  man  in  the 
tonneau,  who  appeared  to  be  in  attend- 
ance upon  a  very  ill  goose,  and  many  of 
them  appeared  to  recognize  the  girl,  for 
they  exchanged  gay  greetings  as  tb^ 
passed. 

At  last  they  came  into  the  long  vOlsge 
street,  and  the  car  swerved  into  the 
driveway  of  a  large,  white-painted  Tt^- 
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'Tfoung  Oscar  Pinney's  dad?"  cried 
Jim  eagerly. 

"Yes— do  you  know  Oscar?"  asked  the 
girl  in  a  surprised  sort  of  way. 

"I've  heard  of  him,"  muttered  Jim, 
for  Oscar  had  been  his  classmate  in  col- 
lege. 

Judge  Pinney  came  down  the  front  steps 
to  greet  them.  He  was  a  tall,  white- 
bearded  man,  whose  austere  countenance 
did  not  change  in  the  least  when  the  gurl 
stated  her  errand. 

"You  did  well  to  bring  him  to.  me, 
Carol, "  he  said.  "Please  come  into  my 
office  and  make  your  complaint"  He 
helped  Carol  to  the  ground  and  then  mo- 
tioned Jim  to  follow. 

"Bring  the  goose,"  he  ordered. 

Jim  meekly  obeyed  and  presently  found 
himself  standing  before  Judge  Pinney's 
great  walnut  desk,  while  Carol  Delmore 
briefly  stated  her  complaint  against  the 
Qokempt  and  much  frazzled  youth,  who 
was  compelled  to  hold  the  goose  all  the 
while. 

Now  Judge  I^nney  looked  over  his 
spectacles  at  Jim,  and  his  voice  rasped 
shari^y. 

"Well,  young  man,  what  have  you  to 
say,"  he  demanded. 

"I  wish  to  enter  a  complaint  against 
Hiss  Delmore, "  replied  Jim  calmly. 

The  girl  uttered  a  queer  cry  and  ex- 
changed an  amused  glance  with  the  mag- 
istrate. 

Judge  Finney  drew  anoUier  printed 
form  before  him.  "State  your  griev- 
snoe, ' '  be  said  briefly. 

"I  desire  to  prosecute  Hiss  Delmore 
for  stealing  my  motorcar. ' ' 

^our  motorcar?"  shrieked  Carol. 

Jiidge  Pinney  leaned  across  the  desk. 

"Stop  this  nffluense,  young  man!"  he 
roared. 

"It is  the  truth,-'  insisted  Jim,  and 
then  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  he  stated 
bis  case— how  his  caj  had  broken  down 
three  miles  from  Delmore,  how  he  had 
failed  to  repair  it  after  a  couple  of  hours' 
strenuous  labor,  and  how  he  had  set  out  to 
walk  to  Delmore  for  help.  Then  he  re- 
lated the  chase  of  the  Hamadan  goose 
and  his  capture  by  Miss  Carol  Delmore. 

"1  recognized  the  car  before  I  entered 
it,"c«icladed  Jim.    "There  are  certain 


outward  marks  by  which  every  man  can 
identify  his  own  machine;  besidetf''&at, 
my  monogram  is  on  the  panels  of  the 
doors,  and  in  the  pockets  are  road  maps 
and  other  papers  bearing  my  name,  and  I 
have  here"— he  reached  into  an  inner 
breast  pocket  and  brought  out  a  Russian 
leather  case— "my  driver's  license.  It 
also  has  the  number  of  my  car,  the  one 
outside.  What  I  cannot  imderstand  is 
this:  I  left  the  car  crippled  by  the  road- 
side, and  yet  Miss  Delmore  was  able  to 
drive  it  without  trouble. " 

Judge  Pinney  looked  from  the  license 
card  to  the  yoimg  man  who  had  presented 
it,  glanced  outside  at  the  number  swing- 
ing from  liie  rear  of  the  big  car,  which 
was  plainly  visible,  and  then  he  turned  to 
the  girl  with  a  mirthful  light  in  his  eyes: 

"Well,  Carol,  what  have  you  got  to 
say?" 

Carol's  lovely  face  was  going  firat  red 
and  then  white,  and  Jim's  admiration 
felt  an  added  emotion— pity  for  her  con- 
fusion—and every  one  knows  ^at  pity  in 
akin  to  another  emotion,  love;  and  Jim 
Radford  was  not  far  from  that  at  this 
very  moment 

Then  Carol  Delmore  told  her  little 
story.  It  appeared  that  she  had  been 
returning  from  a  walk  in  the  other 
direction,  and  she  had  found  the  appar- 
ently abandoned  motorcar  by  the  road- 
side and,  being  an  experienced  driver 
as  well  as  a  very  practical  young  woman, 
she  entered  the  car,  tested  the  engine, 
found  it  working  properly,  if  a  little 
stiffly,  and,  turning  about,  lud  proceeded 
to  drive  the  car  to  Delmore  to  be  held 
until  called  for. 

On  the  way  she  had  overtaken  Jim, 
apparently  driving  the  Hamadan  goose, 
which  had  strayed  from  that  private  road 
which  led  up  to  her  father's  country 
home,  and  we  all  know  what  happened 
after  her  encounter  with  Jim. 

After  Jim  had  washed  the  oil  and 
grime  from  his  face  and  made  a  few 
other  changes  in  his  toilet  in  the  room 
of  Oscar  Pinney,  who  soon  joined  them, 
he  went  back  to  Judge  Pinney's  office, 
where  the  judge  was  saying  farewell  to 
Carol  Delmore. 

"May  I  oflFer  apologies?"  asked  CsmL, 
"I  don't  know  ho^g'^Sf fii&S^Vii^^ 
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forhumiliatiiigyou  so  all  cm  account  of 
that— thing!"  And  she  pointed  a  scorn- 
ful finger  at  the  Hamadan  gooee,  sitting 
limply  in  the  folds  of  the  robe. 

"  'It  is  not  a  thing— it  is  a  valuable 
Hamadan  goose,'"  quoted  Jim  gravely. 

The  laughter  that  followed  did  much 
to  restore  an  embarrasBing  situation. 
Carol  permitted  Jim  to  drive  her  and 
the  goose  home,  and  she  did  not  appear 
displeased  to  learn  that  be  had  accepted 
Oscar  Finney's  invitatiMi  to  visit  for  a 
few  days. 

"I  want  to  learn  more  about  geese, 
especially  Hamadans,"  said  Jim  gravely. 

Carol  blushed,  because  she  knew  very 
well  that  was  not  the  reason  Jim  was 
stayhig  over. 

"Jim,"  said  Oscar  Pinney,  when  Uie 
motorist  had  returned  from  the  Del- 
more  home,  "I'd  be  jealous  of  you  if  it 
wasn't  that  Carol  has  a  coumn  in  Vir- 
ginia who  is  a  littie  more  delicious  than 
Carol  herself." 

Jim  blushed,  but  he  would  not  talk 
about  Carol  Delmore  in  that  light  vein. 
He  knew  that  young  Pinney  was  en- 
gaged to  some  girl  in  Virginia,  but  in 
his  heart  he  could  not  understand  how 
any  man  in  his  senses  could  look  at  any 
other  girl  after  once  gazing  into  the 
dark  blue  eyes  of  Carol,  hearing  the  rich 
tones  of  her  voice,  seeing  the  ensnaring 
witchery  of  her  fair  hair  and  the  general 
leveling  of  her. 

But  Jim  found  other  rivals  for  Carol's 
hand,  and  his  wooing  was  short  and 
sharp— and  in  the  end  successful. 

The  wedding  was  at  the  Delmore  farm, 
and  the  guests  marveled  because  a  great 
white  Hamadan  goose  waddled  around 
the  front  lawn,  vainglorious  because  of 
the  big  white  satin  bow  tied  about  her 
long  neck  and  the  spray  of  orange  blos- 
soms tucked  in  the  knot 

"Fancy  wasting  all  that  finery  on  a 
goose!"  sniffed  one  young  woman. 

But  Judge  Knney  and  his  son,  who 
overheard  the  remark,  nodded  under- 
standingly  at  each  other.  * 

They  knew  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  Hamadan  goose  there  wouldn't  have 
been  a  wedding  that  day-at  any  rate, 
Jim  Radford  mig^t  not  have  been  the 
happy  bridegroom. 


The  Bos8*s  WHe 

BY  CLARISSA  HACKIB 
OvrHgfat  hr  American  Ptcm  Auodatioa.  ini 
The  Crane  sat  all  alone  on  the  bench 
outside  the  cookhouse  door.  He  had 
chosen  to  sit  there  because  the  high  sing- 
song of  the  Celestial's  voice  lifted  in  self 
communitm  was  company  for  him.  The 
bunk  house  was  emp^  of  the  merry  crowd 
wbldi  had  made  it  home.  One  alter  an- 
other the  tricksy  god  had  ensnared  the 
Lone  Bull  cowboys  until  the  Crane,  as  be 
was  nicknamed  because  of  his  ungainly 
height,  was  the  only  one  left  heart  free. 
Married  cowpunchers  ain't  got  the  ginger 
somehow  as  the  bachelor  ones.  Can't 
enjoy  a  lynchin'  nohow,  and  their  wives 's 
always  afraid  they're  going  to  fall  off  and 
git  hurt" 

The  Crane  did  the  sweethearts  and 
wives  of  his  comrades  a  rank  injustice  for 
each  one  had  all  the  spirit  and  "ginger" 
of  the  men  they  loved. 

"Sour  grapes!"  teased  Mrs.  Clintock, 
the  boss's  wife,  as  she  listraied  unseen  to 
Gabriel's  soliloqay.  "Why  don't  you  get 
married  yourself,  Mr.  Crane?"  ^e(ame 
around  the  comer  of  the  cookhouse  and 
sat  down  on  the  bench  beside  the  despond- 
ent cattleman. 

"I  suppose  you've  always  been  too bu^ 
to  think  about  marrying,''  began  Mrs. 
Clintock,  softly.  "I  don't  suppose  you 
ever  saw  a  woman  you'd  care  to  make 
your  wife." 

The  Crane  was  silent  for  several  mo- 
ments. He  brou^t  out  an  old  pipe 
from  his  pocket  filled  it  with  tobacco 
and  held  it  unlighted  in  his  big  bronzed 
hand. 

"You're  mistaken  there,  ma'am,"  he 
said  deliberately.  "If  I'd  had  my  own 
way  I'd  have  got  married  fifteen  years 
ago. 

"What  happened?"  asked  Mrs.  Oin- 
tock  breathlessly. 

"She  married  another  fellow."  Hie 
voice  was  unemotional. 

"Oh,  dear,  how  horrid  of  her!" 

"Not  if  she  liked  him  best,"  defended 
Crane. 

"Did  she?" 

"Seems  so— or  she  wouldn't  have  nuu^ 
ried  him."     Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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"Tou  don't  appear  to  be  positive  abont 
that  fact   Were  you— were  you  eng^^ 

to  her?" 
"Almost" 
"How  near?" 

"All  but  asking  her.  I  put  it  off  until 
I  came  back  from  getting  some  cattle 
over  the  Second  ranges,  and  when  I  came 
back  she'd  married  a  traveling  salesman 
and  gone  away." 

"Let  me  see,  the  Second  ranges  are  in 
Idaho,"  hazarded  Mrs.  Clintock. 

"Yes." 

"I  suppose  you  were  cow  punching 
then?" 
"Steady." 

"Oscar  Newtcm's  place  is  near  the 
SeoMid  ranges.   He  married  my  cousin. " 

"That's  where  I  worked." 

"The  nearest  town  is  Antelope,"  ven- 
tured Mrs.  Clintock,  one  eye  on  Crane's 
thoughtful  face. 

He  turned  a  pair  of  humorous  gray  eyes 
to  hers.  '  'You  ouster  been  a  detective, ' ' 
he  said  quietly. 

"I  ou^t  to  be  up  at  the  big  house  this 
very  momett^"  cried  the  boss's  wife 
Invathlessly.  "I  believe  I  hear  the  baby 
crying. "  She  hurried  up  the  slope  to  the 
large  lifted  house,  pausing  on  the  veran- 
da to  call  down  to  the  lonely  figure  on  the 
bench.  "Why  don't  you  come  up  here 
and  set  the  phonograph  going?  No  need 
to  ait  down  tiiere  aioae. " 

"Hebbe  I  will  by  and  by,"  said  the 
Crane. 

Mendacious  Mrs.  Clintock  peeped  in  at 
the  slumbering  baby,  set  the  lamp  on  her 
writing  desk  and  drew  a  sheet  of  paper 
toward  her.  The  letter  she  wrote  was 
dotted  with  interrogation  marks.  It  was 
addressed  to  Oscar  Newton's  wife  and  its 
destinatiffli  was  Antelope,  Idaho. 

She  thrust  a  record  into  tiie  phonograph, 
wound  up  the  crank  and  as  it  tinkled  forth 
the  strains  of  "Love's  Old  Sweet  Song," 
she  hurried  down  the  hill  toward  Jim 
Lewis's  house.  "Do  you  mind  going  up 
and  sitting  with  the  baby,  Mr.  Crane? 
I've  got  to  go  down  to  I^ewises.  They're 
gnng  to  liie  canym  in  tiie  morning,  and 
I've  got  mail  to  send  along. " 

"in  take  the  letters  down  to  Jim, " 
proposed  Crane  obligingly. 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  laughed  Mrs.  Clintock. 


"You  look  after  baby  and  be  sure  and 
don't  wake  him  up. " 

"The  Lord  forbid!"  ejaculated  Crane, 
stuffing  his  pipe  in  his  pocket 

When  Mrs.  Clintock  returned  the  big 
cattieman  was  endeavoring  to  hush  the 
lusty  cries  of  the  infant  Clintock.  "Here, 
ma'am, "  he  said  tenderii^  the  squirming 
baby  to  its  motiier's  outstretched  arms. 
*  1  shall  always  look  on  wimmen  with  awe, 
ma'am,  jest  for  the  way  they  can  turn  off 
the  music  with  a  word  I  been  talking 
Dutch  to  this  feller  for  a  half  hour,  and 
he  only  bawls  back  at  me. " 

"Mother's  precious!"  soothed  Mrs.  Clin- 
tock, and  the  precious  immediately  placed 
a  rosy  tiiumb  in  his  mouth  and  closed  his 
blue  eyes  contentedly. 

"It  does  beat  all!"  ejaculated  Crane  ad- 
miringly. 

"What  woke  him  up?"  demanded  Mrs. 
Clintock  with  sudden  suspicion,  for  she 
had  detected  a  look  of  tenderness  in 
Crane's  eyes.  "He  was  sleeping  like  a 
lamb  when  I  left " 

"I  looked  at  him, ' '  omfessed  the  Crane 
sheepishly.  "I  thinks  to  myself,  a  cat 
can  look  at  a  king,  and  I  guess  a  cattle- 
man kin  look  at  a  calf  baby. " 

"You  didn't  touch  him?"  persisted  Mrs. 
Clintock. 

"I  guess  I  hypnertized  him  like  that 
Trilby  feller,"  evaded  Crane. 

"Trilby  «a8  a  gurl, "  corrected  the  boss's 
wife,  cuddling  the  baby  under  her  round 
chin.  "Did  you  touch  that  baby,  Theo- 
dore Crane?" 

Crane  reddened  to  his  ears.  "Blame 
it  all, "  he  complained,  "I  did,  if  you  must 
know.  I  looked  at  him,  ma'am,  and  he 
looked  so  consamed  cute  a-I^ring  there 
suckiqg  his  thumb,  I  kissed  the  little  cuss 
and  he  woke  up  and  howled  at  me. " 

"He's  a  naughty  little  boy,"  chided 
Mrs.  Gintock,  touching  a  finger  to  the 
baby's  dimpled  cheek.  'fKiss  him  again, 
Mr.  Crane;  I  don't  believe  he'll  mind 
now."  She  held  out  the  sleeping  baby 
and  Crane  bent  his  head  awkwardly  and 
pressed  a  kisson  tbe  fan:  skin. 

"There,  he  never  stirred.  ■  He  takes  it 
as  a  compliment  that  a  big  busy  man 
should  want  to  kiss  a  little  boy."  Mrs. 
Clintock 's  motherly  eyes  were  full 
of  tears  88  she  r^^^l^^jr^gii^e 
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crib  and  returned  to  the  sitting  room. 

Crane  was  leaning  over  the  phonograph, 
awkwardly  fitting  on  a  new  record. 

"I  found  a  tune  I  used  to  know,"  he  ex- 
plained without  turning  his  head. 

"Help  yourself, ' '  said  Mrs.  Gintock  as 
she  went  out  to  the  veranda  to  meet  her 
husband.  She  had  whispered  in  hia  sym- 
pathetic ear  of  the  conversation  she  had 
had  with  the  lonely  cattleman  and  of  tlie 
letter  she  had  hastened  to  send  to  Idaho, 
when  the  strains  of  the  phonograph  broke 
forth  once  more. 

"What's  that  tune, "  asked  Boss  Clin- 
tock,  his  arm  around  his  wife. 

'It's  Ascher's  'Alice,  Where  Art 
Thou?'"  returned  the  little  woman. 
"Dick,  I  believe  her  name  is  Alice!" 

"You're  right  as  usual,  ismysafebet^" 
grinned  the  boss,  kissing  his  wife. 

A  week  later  the  boss's  wife  flew  down 
the  hill  toward  the  bunk  house,  where  the 
Crane  was  eating  a  solitary  supper.  Wah 
Lee,  the  cook,  padded  in  and  out  of  the 
room,  tunelessly  chanting  his  eternal 
ditty.  Crane  effectually  stopped  the 
noise  by  tossing  a  plate  toward  his  bare 
heels.  As  Wah  Lee  skipped  squealing 
into  the  kitchen  Mrs.  Clintock  thrust 
a  rosy  face  inside  the  door. 

"Can  I  have  a  cup  of  coffee?"  she 
asked  breathlessly. 

'Tfes,  ma'am!"  cried  the  Crane,  setting 
a  chair  for  her  and  yelling  for  the  coffee 
pot  When  he  had  pUced  bread  and  but- 
ter and  cold  meat  before  her  and  filled  a 
steaming  cup  she  looked  at  him  appeal- 
ingly. 

"I  hope  you  won't  be  mad  at  me  for 
what  I've  done,"  she  began.  "I've  med- 
dled with  your  affairs. " 

"What  have  you  done?"  asked  Crane 
tmsuspectingly.  The  worst  she  mi^t 
do,  he  thoufi^t,  would  be  to  surrepti- 
tiously dam  hia  socks,  as  she  had  been 
wont  to  look  after  the  Lone  Bull  boys  be- 
fore the  tyrant  baby  came. 

"Washer  name  Alice  Thorp?"  asked 
Mrs.  Clintock  excitedly. 

Crane  stared,  and  a  red  flush  stained 
his  bronzed  cheek.  He  nodded  grimly. 
'Itwaa." 

"And  she  married  a  man  named  Weed?" 

Again  he  nodded,  and  she  saw  interest 
in  his  gaze. 


"Well,  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
my  cousin  in  Antelope,  and  she  says  Mrs. 
Weed  is  a  widow  now  and  has  returned  to 
Antelope  to  live  with  her  father,  who  is 
an  old  man. " 

"I  know  him  well,"  said  Crane  dream- 
ily.   "A  real  gentleman,  oldThorpwas." 

"Well?"  Mrs.  Clintoek's  voice  was  ex- 
pectant 

"Well?"  Crane's  voice  was  defiant 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?  My 
cousin  says  Alice  is  as  sweet  and  pretty 
as  ever  and  that  it  is  common  belief  that 
she  only  married  Weed  for  spite  and  that 
she  looks  so  sad  sometimes— and  once  liw 
inquired  after  you." 

"Only  once?"  demanded  Crane  jeal* 
ously.  His  chair  serried  away  from  the 
table,  and  a  fighting  look  came  into  his 
eyes. 

"The  boss  says  you  can  take  a  week's 
vacation  if  you  want  to, "  said  Mrs.  Clin- 
tock, rising  from  the  table  and  turning 
toward  the  door.  "He  says  he'll  make 
you  foreman  of  the  annex  if  you  want 
the  job  and  that  the  house  is  large  enough 
for  three." 

A  vi8i(»  of  Alice  Weed  and  her  father 
dimmed  the  Crane's  sharp  gray  eyes.  He 
bent  his  head  with  a  grace  bom  of  the 
warm  impulse  and  kissed  Mrs.  Clintoek's 
plump  little  hand. 

"God  bless  you,  ma'am!"  he  said  in  an 
unsteady  voice. 


Thrift 

Never  before,  perhaps,  has  so  much 
nonsense  been  uttered  and  written  as  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  upon  this  sub- 
ject Titled  dames  have  issued  a  mani- 
festo urging  their  sisters  to  practice  this 
greatest  of  all  virtues  (as  tiiey  describe 
it),  and  quite  a  small  army  of  people 
have  banded  themBelvee  together  in 
leagues  and  societies  to  further  the  cause 
of  thrift  among  the  people.  It  is  an 
admirable  idea,  properly  carried  out  We 
can  think  of  nothing  better  than  every- 
one being  persuaded  to  "put  a  little  bit 
away  for  a  rainy  day, "  as  the  old  song 
has  it,  "for  the  sun  won't  alwi^s  shine. " 
But  examine  a  little  closer,  the  cry  seems 
to  possess  a  certain  hollowness  which  its 
supporters  do  not  alw^s^^^^o 
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ognize.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  my  Lady 
Vere  de  Vere  may  save  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  money  if  she  is  so  minded, 
but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  perceive  where 
the  "awful  waste  goes  on"  among  the 
poor,  who  are  the  real  people  the  thrift 
organizera  are  after.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  movement  lies  the  old  idea  tliat  work- 
ing people,  given  a  reasonable  amount  of 
money,  sacix  as  some  of  them  are  un- 
doubtedly receiving  at  the  present 
time,  must  be  looked  after  very  closely 
by  their  '"superiors, "  or  they  will  surely 
waste  it  Her  ladyship,  of  Don't  Work 
Hall,  may  spend,  perhaps,  £200  per  year 
on  dress  alone,  and,  perhaps,  another  £200 
on  things  that  are  quite  unnecessary, 
looked  at  from  a  reasonable  standpoint, 
but  Mrs.  Smith  would  never  dream  of 
spending  more  than  £1  or  30s.  upon  such 
things  as  these  may  be,  so  the  lecture  on 
Uirift  is  like^  to  lose  some  of  its  would- 
be  effectiveness  upon  her  inoffensive  per- 
son. This  question  of  thrift  resolves  it- 
self into  a  question  of  need  versus  luxury. 
Thatmoney  which  isspenton  luxury  might 
profitably  be  used  for  otiierand  more  use- 
fjol  purposes  at  tbe  present  time,  no 
doubt.  But  that  which  is  spent  on  neces- 
sities cannot  be  diverted  from  its  proper 
cfaamiel  without  seriously  endangering  the 
lives  or  affecting  the  pl^sical  condition  of 
those  who  live  by  it  To  assume  that  a 
large  number  of  working  people  in  Eng- 
land wasted  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
incomes  on  things  useless  and  unnecessary 
is  to  display  an  ignorance  of  the  real  facts 
of  the  case  at  once  surprising  and  insult- 
ing. A  knowledge  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  a  very  lai^  number  of  our 
peoi^e  live  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the 
futility  of  many  of  the  appeds  now  is- 
sued broadcast  by  well-meaning  persons. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  us  that  the  rea- 
son why  Germany  is  so  strong  is  that  the 
whole  of  her  people  are  economical  and 
thrifty.  What  we  want  to  know  is  how 
to  be  thrifty  on  the  wages  we  receive, 
living  under  the  conditions  we  are  com- 
pelled io  live  under.  But  no  raw  ventures 
to  ten  us  what  we  can  do  without,  or  how 
we  can  save  money,  so  small  is  the  mar- 
gin left  after  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
maintain  a  British  standard  of  comfort. 
"Go  without  luxuries, "  say  our  friends. 


"Cut  down  your  expenses  to  a  minimum. " 
How  hollow  and  futile  such  advice  sounds 
to  those  whose  lives  are  a  perpetual  strug- 
gle to  gain  necessities,  and  whose  weekly 
balance  sheet  has  got  to  be  a  perfect 
model  to  keep  away  the  bailiffs!  Ex- 
penses, foraoothi  How  can  ooe  keep 
down  expenses  when  the  landlord  keeps 
raising  his  rent,  the  butcher  his  meat, 
the  grocer  his  provisions,  the  coal  man 
his  coal,  etc.  Perhaps  the  good  people 
who  enjoin  us  to  thrift  and  economy  will 
tell  us  how  to  save  money  when  every- 
thing is  rising  in  price  and  our  wages  are 
practically  stationary.  —London,  Eng. , 
Itailv/ay  Review. 


The  First  Steam  Railway  ta  the  Sooth 

About  the  year  1830  the  first  steam 
railway  I  in  the  South  was  opened  for 
traffic  between  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
Hamburg,  S.  C.  The  road  from  Charles- 
ton, as  far  as  Aiken,  followed  closely  an 
old  Indian  trail,  and  occupied  the  same 
bed  over  which  the  Southern  trains  run 
today.  The  company  did  business  under 
the  titie  of  "The  South  Carolina  Railway 
and  Canal  Company."  When  the  road 
was  first  proposed  the  .scheme  met  with 
the  wildest  protests  from  citizens  all  over 
the  country.  Farmers  all  along  the  pro- 
posed route  made  long  trips  on  horse- 
back to  Charleston  to  enter  their  protest, 
many  of  them  contending  that  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  the  locomotives  rushing 
over  the  country,  at  the  terrific  speed  of 
eight  miles  an  hour,  would  endanger  the 
life  of  every  man  and  animal  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  live  near  the  track.  For  a 
time  the  primitive  raihxuid  magnates 
stood  almost  convinced  that^  even  if  the 
road  were  built,  it  would  soon  be  in  a 
state  of  bankruptcy,  occasioned  by  hun- 
dreds of  damage  suits  brought  on  by  the 
slaughter  of  live  stock. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  objection  of 
half  the  State,  tiie  infant  road  began  to 
crawl  slowly  out  from  CharlestcMi,  in  the 
direction  cf  Augusta.  The  road  was 
built  above  ground,  the  rails  being  laid 
upon  a  trestle  work  some  four  feet  high. 
Soon  after  the  completion,  however,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  come  down  to  earth, 
the  passage  of  traing  i>pj5(gt/i:gai!Wi>^  (it 
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terfered  with  by  the  road  tumbling^  down. 
The  track  was  almost  entirely  straight 
and  when  it  was  fonnd  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  curve,  it  was  made  as  long  as 
possible.  Short  curves  were  declared  im- 
possible, the  engineers  declaring  that  the 
train  would  certainly  leave  the  track, 
should  an  attempt  be  made  to  round  a 
curve  at  full  speed  (ei^t  miles  an  hour). 
Some  contended  that  the  road  mi|^t  be 
so  constructed  that  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  slow  up.  Much  argument  en- 
sued, and  it  was  finally  decided  to  lay  the 
inner  wall  of  the  curve  somewhat  lower 
than  the  outer  one. 

Every  one  has  seen  pictures  of  the  first 
locomotive  used  in  America.  The  S.  C. 
R.  W.  &  C.  Ca  imported  two  ensues 
of  tlus  pattern  from  England.  The  de- 
scription of  the  early  methods  shows 
them  to  have  been  primitive  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

The  first  cars  were  equipped  with  sails. 
This  sounds,  in  newspaper  talk,  like  a 
"pipe  dream, "  but  it  is  a  fact  The  ob- 
ject of  the  sails  was  to  help  the  engine  in 
case  a  favorable  breeze  should  spring  up 
from  behind.  After  making  several  trips 
over  the  line,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
have  a  headlight  of  ^me  kind.  After  a 
deal  of  thought  and  consideration,  the 
superintendent  provided  a  fiat  car  with 
a  dirt  floor.  This  was  coupled  on  in  front 
of  the  engine,  and  piled  with  U^t-wood 
knots.  -  Just  before  the  train  was  ready 
to  pull  out  these  were  set  on  fire,  and  a 
negro'  was  employed  to  keep  the  fire 
going.  One  can  well  imagine  the  incon- 
venience to  the  engineer.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  he  was  thoroughly  smoked. 

The  authorities  of  the  new  enterprise 
were  at  first  very  timid  about  increasing 
speed.  Ei^t  miles  was  considered  fast 
enon^,  as  the  lives  of  passengers  bad  to 
be  considered.  At  a  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors of  Mie  road,  some  time  after  it 
had  been  in  operation,  it  was  proposed 
that  an  increase  in  speed  be  attempted. 
The  proposition,  however,  met  with  little 
encouragement  The  more  progressive 
member  then  rose  and  delivered  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  his  proposal.  He  be- 
lieved that  ten  miles  an  hour  could  be 
attained,  and,  if  more  imiwoved  machin- 
ery could  be  purchased,  even  12  miles  an 


hour  could  be  reached.  Not  noticing  the 
astonished  looks  of  the  assembly,  the 
speaker  argued  on,  and  ended  his  speedi 
with  the  amazing  assertion  that  lb  miles 
an  hour  would  some  day  be  possible. 

One  of  the  most  unique  occurrences  in 
the  early  history  of  the  railway  was  the 
first  suit  against  it  to  recover  damages. 
In  those  days  tbere  were  no  section  hands 
to  keep  the  road  dear  of  grass,  and  as 
the  interval  between  trains  was  two  or 
three  days  in  length,  the  track  was  gen- 
erally so  overgrown  with  weeds  that  it 
was  indistinguishable  at  any  distance. 
One  day  a  luckless  fellow  lay  down  upon 
the  track  to  sleep.  Probably  he  thought 
the  train  had  passed  the  day  before. 
Alas,  for  him,  it  was  only  16  miles  away, 
and  fast  bearing  down  upcm  him!  The 
grass  was  thick  and  tall,  and  in  less  than 
two  hours  the  engine  had  passed  over  the 
fated  slave,  before  the  engineer  knew  he 
was  upon  the  track. 

Damages  were  never  recovered,  how- 
ever, the  judge  ruling  that  the  man's 
death  came  from  no  fault  of  the  engi- 
neer, as  the  grass  along  the  road  was  too 
tall  for  any  one  to  be  seen  who  might  be 
sleeping  upon  the  track. 

The  present  road,  between  Charleston 
and  Aiken,  lies  upon  the  old  route,  but  in 
the  year  1862  that  portion  of  the  road  be- 
tween Augusta  and  Aiken  was  entirely 
rebuilt,  and  the  route  changed.  Up  to 
1862  the  deep  cut  which  runs  throagfa 
Aiken  did  not  exist  The  trains  ran  from 
Charleston  straight  into  Aiken,  and  there 
encountered  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties of  the  long  trip.  The  grade  from 
Aiken  to  the  valley  below  was  too  short 
and  steep  for  even  a  modem  engine  to 
attempt  But  the  engineering  corps  of 
this  pioneer  railroad  had  never  yet  been 
balked,  and  this  difiiculty  went  down  be- 
fore their  ingenuity  as  idl  others  had  done 
before.  A  stationary  engine  was  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  grade,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  cable,  trains  were  drawn  up  or  sent 
down  the  steep  incline,  with  the  loss  of 
very  little  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  the  road 
was  left  almost  in  ruin  financially  as 
well  as  materially.  .It  went  into  a  re- 
ceiver's hands  and  was  bou^^t  by  a  new 
com  pany.   After  Uiat  j^^mfi^t 
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by  the  Southern  it  was  operated  under 
the  name  by  which  many  people  still  re- 
memb^  it,  "The  South  Carolina  Rail- 
road."—£Jr}>re8«  Gazette. 


The  Rvllvay  Accident  Record  of  Australia 

The  various  Australian  states  come  out 
well  in  the  matter  of  nulway  accidents, 
the  latest  tive  years  to  which  .statistics 
extend  showing  an  average  of  0:10 
fatalities  per  1,000,000  passengers  carried 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  corresponding 
average  in  Victoria  was  0.09  per  1,000,000 
passengers,  and  in  South  Australia  0.11. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  the  average  was 
O.0e  per  1,000,000  passengers  carried;  in 
Germaqy,  0.08  per  1,000,000  passengers; 
in  Austria,  0.06  per  1,000,000  passengers; 
in  Hungary,  0.26  per  1,000,000  passengers; 
in  Belgium.  0.09  per  1,000,000  passengers; 
in  Sweden,  0.08  per  1,000,000  passengers; 
in  the  Netherlands,  0.07  per  1,000,000 
passengers,  and  in  Switzerland,  0. 12  per 
1,000,000  passengers.  In  the  United 
States  the  average  came  out  at  0.51  per 
1,000,000  passengers  carried.  The  worst 
diowing  was,  however,  made  in  Russia  in 
Europe,  which  figured  with  an  average  of 
1.47  fatalities  per  1,000,000  psssengers, 
and  Asiatic  Russia  with  an  average  of 
4.19  per  1.000,000  passengers.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  injured  per  1,000,000  pas- 
sengers carried  was  2.36  in  New  South 
Wales,  Sl37  in  Victoria,  and  3.68  in  South 
Australia.  In  the  United  EUngdom  the 
average  came  out  at  2.16  per  1,00(^000 
passengers,  in  Germany  at  0.44,  hi  Austria 
at  1.92,  in  Hungary  at  1.24,  in  Belgium  at 
3,  in  Sweden  at  0.25,  in  Norway  at  0.16, 
in  the  Netherlands  at  0.48,  and  in  Switzer- 
land at  0.98.  —Engineering,  London, 


How  Money  Grows 


"How  money  makes  money,  and  the 
mooey  that  money  makes  makes  more 
money."  said  Ben  Franklin,  and  this 
Biftjrim  is  the  reason  for  investment.  The 
notion  tiiat  it  takes  laige  sums  of  money 
to  make  more  money  is  not  true,  forevery 
eent  eoonts  if  it  is  put  to  work  to  add  to 
itself,  as  is  shown  by  The  Saturday  Even- 
ing Poet  in  a  recent  article  on  the  subject 
of  'Honey  saved  means  money  earned. " 


Now  let  us  take  a  dollar  and  "watch  It 
grow, "  says  the  article.  One  dollar,  de- 
posited in  a  savings  bank  that  pays  4  per 
cent  interest  will  amount  to  $2. 19  in  twen- 
ty years.  This  is  simple  compound  in- 
terest But  one  dollar,  deposited  eveiy 
year  for  twenty  years,  wiQ  amount  to 
$30.97.  This  is  progresuve  compound  in- 
terest 

Many  people  can  save  «»  dollar  a  week. 
This  sum,  saved  each  week,  and  deposited 
in  a  savings  bank  that  pays  4  per  cent  in- 
terest, will  amount  to  $1,577.70  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years.  The  mterest  earned  is 
$537.70.  The  amounts  to  which  it  grows 
at  various  stages  are  intoesting.  At  the 
end  of  <me  year  it  will  have  earned  seren- 
ty-ei^t  cents  interest;  at  the  end  of  five 
years  it  will  represent  a  total  of  $286;  at 
the  close  of  tiie  tenth  year  it  will  be 
$634.64;  while  at  the  termination  of  the 
fifteenth  year  it  will  amount  to  $1,059.64. 

Take  the  deposit  of  one  dollar  a  week 
and  carry  it  farther.  If  it  is  continued 
regularly  for  thirty  years,  every  dollar 
deposited  will  become  $68.88.  In  other 
words,  the  fifty-two  dollars  deposited  each 
year  will  become  three  thousand  dollars. 
For  every  dollar  deposited,  two  dollars  a 
week  may  then  be  taken  out  without  im- 
pairing the  principal,  which  has  doubled. 

Fifty  dollars  placed  in  a  savings  bank 
every  year  will  amoimt  to  the  following 
sums  at  the  end  of  twenty  years:  At  3 
per  cent  interest  it  will  aggregate  $1,388- 
.88;  at  8)  per  cent  interest  it  will  grow  to 
$1,463.42;  at  4  per  cent  it  will  reach  the 
sum  of  $1,548.46;  at  4}  per  cent  the  total 
will  be  $1,639.16,  while  at  5  per  cent  it 
will  reach  to  $1,735.%. 

The  important  fast  to  be  kept  constant- 
ly in  mind  about  the  growth  of  money  is 
that  itwillnotgrow  u?ij«e8  if  is^rst  fiaiw^ 
and  tA«n  aaved  regularly.  —  Expreta 
Gazette. 


Bom  to  Be  Raflilckers 


"The  ragpickers  of  Paris  are  bom  to 
their  work,  the  occupation  being  passed 
from  father  to  son  f<a  generations, "  says 
Honore  S.  Dutreuil,  of  Paris. 

"Each  ragpicker  family  has  its  own  dis- 
trict, which  is  inherited  bj 
grandchildren.  In 
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rev  made  in  modern  and  elegant  Paris, 
barrels  of  waste  are  piled  up  on  the  streets 
in  troat  of  many  buildings  on  beautiful 
boulevards  in  the  early  morning  hours, 
and  it  is  tlie  privilege,  and,  in  fact^  the 
misuon  of  the  ragpickers  to  examine  this 
refuse.  They  have  use  for  everything 
and  but  little  is  left  after  they  have 
passed,  their  thoroughness  being  one 
reason  why  the  system  is  still  allowed. 

"Every  scrap  of  paper  has  its  market; 
rags  are  gathered  for  paper  manufactur- 
ers; shoes  go  back  to  leather  dealers,  old 
sardine  and  preserved  meat  cans  are  used 
for  making  playthings,  old  bones  produce 
gelatine  and  glue;  lemon  and  orange  peels 
are  greatly  sought  after  and  sold  at  the 
rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  to  perfume  and 
ayrup  manufacturers;  old  metals  are  high- 
ly prized;  cigar  stubs  go  to  tobacco  factor- 
ies, and  even  stale  vegetables  are  carted 
away. 

"The  quarters  of  tiie  ragiHckars  of 
Paris  are  just  outnde  of  the  confines  of 

the  city,  sections  carefully  avoided  by 
most  people  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
guild.  Every  member  of  the  family,  from 
the  oldest  to  the  three-year-old,  takes 
part  in  the  sorting  of  the  spoils,  and  it 
often  happens  that  members  of  a  family 
die  eitlier  from  polsniing  fnnn  stale  food 
or  from  a  cut  trtan  one  of  the  tins."— 
Weekly  Bulletin. 


Commendable  ConmundiiKots 


Members  of  the  Association  would  do 
well  to  study  the  following  command- 
ments, which  have  been  adopted  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Public  Service  Association 
of  Victoria: 

1.  Pay  your  subS^criptions  regularly,  re- 
membering that  your  duty  to  the  Associ- 
ation ouly  begins,  not  en^  with  the  pi^- 
nunt 

2.  Avoid  getting  into  arrears,  but  if, 
unfortunately,  you  should  do  so,  acknowl- 
edge the  reminders  and  act  honorably. 

S.  In  thou^t,  word  and  deed  be  loyal 
to  your  Association  and  its  officers.  It  is 
an  evil  bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest 

4.  Take  every  opportunity  of  enhancing 
the  reputation  of  the  Association  and  .in- 
creasing its  membership.     Every  non- 


member  is  at  least  a  possible  opponoit  of 
yoiu:  organization. 

Ek  Do  not  pnunote  or  participate  in  any 
movements  affecting  your  Service  oaxU- 
Uons  which  are  not  approved  by  your  offi- 
cers, or  are  inconsistent  with  the  Associ- 
ation's policy. 
'6.  Remember  that  you  do  notpayyonr 
elected  representatives  to  work  fco-youin 
their  si>are  time,  dierefore  assist  thiem  id 
every  possible  way  at  all  times. 

7.  Advise  your  Branch  secretary  of  yom 
transfer  or  of  anything  of  interest  to  yoor 
brother  members. 

&  Perform  your  official  duties  thonn^ 
ly  and  intelligently.  Interest  and  pride 
in  your  work  becomes  the  rathuslastic 
unionist. 

9.  Make  the  Association  a  part  of  your 
life;  talk  of  it,  discuss  it,  and  if  you  have 
ai^  Buggestitms  for  improving  It,  do  not 
fail  to  make  them  known. 

10.  Keep  these  commandments  by  yoo. 
Should  you  at  any  time  think  the  Associ- 
ation—your Association— is  not  achieving 
all  you  desire,  read  them  carefully.  Yon 
nuqr  find  why  progress  is  slow.— 3%«  Lo- 
oomotive  Record,  Christ  Church,  N.  Z. 


Spider  InstiBct 

The  instinct  of  the  spider  is  always  an 
interesting  subject  for  study.  Recentiy 
a  naturalist  placed  a  small  spider  in  the 
center  of  a  large  spider's  web  some  four 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  large  api&a 
soon  rushed  from  its  hiding  place  under  a 
leaf  to  attack  the  intruder,  which  ran  vp 
one  of  tiie  ascending  lines  by  which  the 
web  was  secured  to  the  foliage. 

The  big  insect  gained  rapidly  upon  the 
littie  one,  but  the  fugitive  was  equal  to 
the  emergency,  for  when  barely  an  inch 
ahead  of  the  other  it  cut  with  one  of  its 
rear  legs  the  line  behind  itself,  thnasecnr- 
ing  its  own  escape,  the  ferocious  pursuer 
falling  to  the  ground. 

The  naturalist  says :  "It  is  not  the  habit 
of  spiders  to  cut  the  slender  thread  below 
them  when  they  are  ascending  to  avoid 
some  threatened  danger  unless  there  is  a 
hole  close  at  hand— and  a  hole  tiiat  is 
known  to  be  unoccupied. "  From  this  it 
would  8eemi$h«l^«^dJifttl»3^i&u«'8  ac- 
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tkm  was  the  result  (tf  some  Kvtof  xeason- 
iDg:  Instinct  led  it  to  nm  away*  bat  it 
rnnst  have  been  something  more  than  in- 
stinct that  led  it  to  sever  the  line  and  so 
eat  off  the  pursuit 

The  same  naturalist  says  that  spiders 
are  cannibals  and  that  they  are  naturally 
pugnacious.  But  they  do  not  fight  fuse  the 
satisfoctMn  of  eating  one  another.  '*When 
two  siddars  fight  there  ia  gmerally  a  very 
good  reason  for  the  attack  and  the  vigor- 
ous defense  that  follows. 

"It  is  not  generally  known  that  after  a 
certain  time  spiders  become  incapable  of 
spinning  a  web  from  lack  of  materiaL 
The  glutinous  excretion  from  which  the 
slender  threads  are  spun  ia  limited,  there- 
f(ffe  spiders  cannot  keep  an  otmstructing 
new  snares  when  the  old  ones  are  de- 
stroyed. Bat  they  can  av^  Hwrnselves 
of  the  web-producing  powers  of  their 
younger  neighbors,  and  this  they  do  with- 
out scruple.  As  soon  as  a  spider's  web 
coDStnicting  material  has  becomeexhaust- 
ed  and  its  last  web  destroyed,  it  sets  out 
m  search  of  another  home,  and  unlesa  it 
should  dumce  to  find  Mie  tiiat  is  tenant- 
less  a  battle  uanally  oisues,  whidi  ends 
only  with  llie  retreat  or  deatii  of  tiie  in- 
vader or  defender. "  —  Nm  York  World. 


Kbows  Power  of  Ottaabatloii 

Here  is  a  stray  which  vlri^  iHustrates 
that  wbieh  is  very  helpfiil  to'workingmen 
— oiganizatim: 

A  planter  down  in  Kentucky  had  just 
employed  a  strange  negro  as  a  mule  driv- 
er. He  handed  him  a  brand  new  black- 
snake,  climbed  u[>on  a  seat  behind  a  pair 
of  mules  and  asked  the  darky  if  he  could 
use  the  whip.  Without  a  word  the  mule 
driver  drew  the  black  lash  between  his 
fingers*  swung  it  ovor  Us  head  and  flidced 
a  bottorfly  trom  a  dover  blossom  along- 
side the  road  over  which  they  were  trav- 
eliog. 

"That  isn't  so  bad,"  remarked  the 
planter.  "Can  you  hit  that  honey  bee 
over  there?" 

Ag^  the  n^ro  swung  the  whip  and 
the  hmay  bee  fell  dead. 

Noting  a  pair  of  bumble  bees  on  still 
another  bloeaom,  the  negro  swished  them 
oat  of  existence  with  the  cracker  of  his 


new  blaeksnake,  and  drew  further  admira- 
tion trom  his  new  employer. 

A  little  farther  along,  the  planter  spied 
a  hornets'  nest  in  a  bu^  beside  the  high- 
way. Two  or  three  hornets  were  assem- 
bled at  the  entrance  to  the  nest 

"Can  you  fait  them,  Sam?' '  he  inquired. 

'Tea,  sah;  Ikin,"  replied  the  negro^ 
"batla&i'tagQin' to;  day's  organized." 
-Eat. 


War  Bcmioaiy— For  Woifcers 

Nowftd&ys  there  is  a  veiy  necessary 
demand  for  economy  an  everything.  A 
section  of  joumaliatic  humbog&are  very 
keoi  on  the  houadiold  variety,  espeddly 
as  it  affects  the  workers.  It  does  not 
strike  those  busybodies  that  practically 
every  workingman's  wife  is  an  expert 
in  the  art  of  economy.  Bitter  years  of 
grinding  at  the  profiteers'  millstone  has 
tau^t  these  good  women  the  true  value 
of  every  coin.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  scribe  is  able  to  add  information 
useful  enough  to  be  acted  by  tiiem. 
Were  it  not  so  tragic,  this  blatant  de- 
mand for  saving  among  wage-earners 
would  be  humorous,  even  comical  Take, 
for  instance,  an  article  on  this  subject, 
written  by  one  who  probably  has  never 
bad  to  cut  down  his  own  expoiditure, 
but  who  poses  for  an  expert  aa  such 
matters,  and  then  turn  to  the  sociely 
columns.   There  one  may  read  of  the 

fashionable  wedding  of  Lrad  ,  and 

of  Mrs.  So-and-So's  highly  priced  poodles. 
Or,  again,  of  the  appointment  of  a 
certain  gentleman  to  a  fairly  remunera- 
tive poet,  which  being  of  extremely 
ancient  wigin,  did  not  require  much 
work  — and  still  less  brains.  One  is 
sometimes  moved  to  wish  that  they 
would  coiflne  their  activities  to  occupa- 
tions not  requiring  much  brain  power, 
such  as  the  describing  of  weddings,  ex- 
pensive honeymoons,  and  other  society 
news.  When  this  begins  to  pall  they 
might  read  and  digest  their  own  adver- 
tisements  of  costly  articles  which  could 
very  well  be  done  without  in  war  time 
and  which  the  workers,  no  matter  how 
much  they  practice  economy,  can  never 
hope  to  possessi— Lofufon,  J^^MlflL 

Review.  Digitized  by  VjOO^lC 
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Correspondence 


All  eontzibutioiui  to  our  Com»poadmac»  colunuu 
nnut  ba  in  not  later  than  tha  10th  of  tha  nontfa  to 
iname  inaerlion. 

ArticlM  muat  bo  written  on  one  lade  of  the  paper 
<ml7.  Noma  do  plnme  may  be  oaed,  but  every  ar- 
tiele  most  be  rigned  with  fall  ttama  and  addreaa  id 
the  writer  aa  a  suaranty  of  good  faith,  and  to  in* 
anre  inawtiaB.  No  anotiymoaa  lattera  wHI  ba  pub- 
Hahed  ondar  any  ciTeamatancea, 

While  tha  Editor  doeo  not  aaanme  reaponalUIIty 
for  opiniotiB  expressed  by  contributora  to  this  de- 
partanen^  he  is  held  rmi>onsible  in  both  law  and 
moral  ethics  for  admittins  that  which  will  iniora  or 
create  in  feelinv.  Hence  all  aannninieatiaDa  ara 
•ubjaet  to  revidon  or  niaetion  It  the  Editw  daons 
itnaeasaaiT- 

C.  H.  SALMom.  Editor  and  IbnasM'. 


will  arise  which  will  send  the  cost  of  Kr- 
ing  higher,  the  btudneBs  of  the  countzy 
will  be  checked,  and  it  will  be  as  bad,  if 
not  worse  for  labor,  than  for  capital " 

He  s^d  that  the  employees  were  get- 
ting 12  per  cent  of  the  earnings  now. 
That  may  be  so,  but  we  who  handle  the 
big  monster  oigines  feet  that  thrae  on^t 
to  be  mme  ccmiing  to  as  ftnr  Uw  vaA 
we  are  doing.  Give  us  trains  that  we 
can  get  over  the  road  without  doablin^ 
that  would  cut  off  a  lot  of  the  delayed 
time,  and  away  from  a  lot  of  16-hour  days. 
We  believe  the  eight-hour  movement  ia 
jusi;  and  I  say  push  for  it  witii  a  will  All 
in  line  and  sti^ing  there  will  bring  results. 

Hehber  Dnr.  819. 


To  Our  Brother  Easiaeers 

POBTSHOUTB,  O.,  March  1.  1918. 

Editor  Journal:  Now,  Brothers,  aa 
we  have  started  to  make  the  wheels  move 
for  a  shorter  day,  and  make  a  uniform 
rate  of  twelve  and  tme-half  miles  per 
hour,  or  8  Hours  pa-  day,  with  time  and 
one  half  for  overtime,  let  us  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  push  it,  man  to 
man,  and  stand  up  to  our  Chief  and  to  our 
motto:  "Justice  to  all. "  It  is  very  plain- 
ly seen  that  the  railroad  bears  are  begin- 
ning to  shed  their  coats  and  get  ready  to 
hug  the  captives  to  death  if  possible, 
because  we  are  trying  to  get  decent  con- 
ditions and  have  a  chance  to  get  s  few 
hours'  rest  and  pleasure. 

We  all  start  our  railroad  life  in  our 
youth,  and  give  the  road  all  our  prime; 
but  as  soon  as  we  reach  40  to  45  years  you 
can't  see  the  rear  end  of  a  100-car  train  on 
a  dark  night,  or  see  a  signal,  according  to 
their  notion,  and  they  do  not  want  you 
any  linger.  So^  Brothers,  I  say  ^ain, 
let  us  try  for  justice. 

We  handle  the  big  trains,  76  to  100  cars, 
with  the  big  engines,  day  by  day,  and 
make  big  money  for  the  companies  by 
working  15  or  16  hours  nearly  every  trip. 

Mr.  Howard  Elliott,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Ry.,  in  an 
address  before  the  I.  S.  C  Commisdon, 
in  Washington,  said: 

"If  the  railroad  Brotherhoods  demuid 
hii^r  rates  of  wages,  rates  must  be  made 
hi^iOT  for  the  railroads,  and  conditions 


The  Worfchigiiieii  ud  Saiday  L^or 

Akbon.  O.,  Feb.  24,  1S16. 

Editor  Journal:  There  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  articles  on 
neaily  every  phase  of  the  workingmoi's 
conditimi  except  that  of  Sunday  labor, 
and  I  deshne  a  littie  of  yoor  valuaUe 
space  to  dUwuss  that  subject 

The  highest  authority  decku^  that  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man;  surely  that 
does  not  mean  that  it  was  made  for  a  few 
men,  such  as  the  learned  men,  merchant 
men,  mm  in  offidal  position,  professional 
men,  or  churchmen,  but  for  aU  men,  any 
and  everywhere.  If  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  then  man  must  have  need 
of  the  day.  He  must  need  it  as  a  holy 
day,  because  He  who  said  that  it  was 
made  for  man  endorses  the  command  to 
keep  the  day  holy.  The  body  needs  the 
Sunday  rest,  the  mind  needs  the  Sunday 
refreshment,  and  the  soul  needs  the  Sun- 
day devotum.  It  is  a  man's  right  to  have 
that  which  his  Creator  made  for  hisL  If 
to  serve  onporations  and  aa  over-exact- 
ing public  in  order  that  corporations  may 
gratify  their  greed,  and  the  public  may 
have  a  day  of  fun  and  frolic,  a  man  must 
work  on  Sunday  whether  or  not  he  de- 
sires to  labor  on  that  day,  that  man  is  in 
some  sort  a  slave.  He  is  robbed  of  a 
•  God-^ven  right  If  to  earn  food,  shel- 
ter, and  clothing  fbr  himself  and  family, 
a  man  must  lose  this  gift  intoided  for 
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To  be  first-class  workman  a  man 
Deeds  very  much  more  than  a  body  well 
fed  and  well  protected.  He  needs  all 
that,  but  he  needs  also  greater  things. 
Evm  ■  horse  needs  to  be  well  fed  and 
well  protected.  The  fact  that  out  of 
every  100  men  who  start  as  firemoi  only 
17  become  engineers,  and  oat  of  every 
100  men  who  do  become  engineers  only 
six  become  passenger  engineers,  speaks 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  opportunities 
which  naturally  belong  to  a  man  in  order 
that  he  may  be  a  whole  man.  If  we  are 
to  have  keen,  cool,  bright  wideawake 
men,  with  nerves  of  steel,  who  can  think 
and  act  qaickly,  among  the  woriclng- 
TaeOf  tiiere  must  be  0vea  to  safd  work- 
ingmen  the  full  enjoyment  and  advantage 
of  this  day  called  Sunday.  That  which 
makes  a  man  valuable  anywhere  is  his 
manhood.  Whatever  he  needs  to  build 
up  diat  manhood  he  should  be  peirmitted 
to  use.  The  mind  should  be  free  to  use 
the  benefits  which  arise  from  such  asso- 
ciations and  studies  that  naturally  beks^ 
to  a  Sundi^.  In  a  well-<n*dered  home  and 
commimit?  the  day  is  one  of  quiet  and 
restfulness,  in  which  there  is  time  for 
the  reading  of  the  best  of  books  upon 
moral  and  religions  subjects.  And  to 
such  subjects  a  well-disposed  man  de- 
sires to  giw  moxe  or  less  attrition. 
It  is  ao  essential  part  of  his  mental  food. 
The  associations  of  the  day  are  also  of 
the  kind,  in  a  good  communis,  which 
conserve  true  manhood. 

To  be  compelled  from  week  to  week  to 
lose  all  these  helps  takes  away  from  a 
man  his  self  respect  in  a  most  hurtful 
degree.  If  there  is  no  Sunday  to  a  man 
he  in  tioie  becmnes  of  leas  wcrth  to  those 
irtn  employ  him,  and  so  descends  in  the 
scale  of  mental,  moral,  and  social  worth 
as  to  become  a  detriment  to  society,  a 
burden  to  himself,  and  a  reflection  upon 
the  corporation  which  has  profited 
by  his  tt^  To  destroy  hope  in  the 
bosom  of  a  man  is  to  destroy  the  man. 
To  take  away  the  Sunday  and  all  of  its 
advantages  from  the  workingmen  is  to 
destn^  moeh  oi  tbe  hope  they  have  for 
self  improvement  It  removes  the  pros- 
pect of  such  use  of  the  day  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  training  of  the  work- 
mgmen'a  families.   All  of  this  renders 


the  man  of  less  value  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  lessens  his  power  to  give  valuable 
service  to  his  employers.  To  secure  the 
best  of  service  &om  thinking  men  those 
who  employ  them  must  study  to  make 
these  men  contented  and  cheerful. 
Thoughtless  men  are  of  little  worth  In 
any  occupation. 

It  is  the  right  of  the  workingmen  to  be 
religious  if  they  so  desire.  And  the  Sun- 
day is  absolutely  essential  in  the  life  of  a 
religious  man.  All  other  things  being 
equal,  the  religious  workingman  is  tbe 
most  usefiil  to  those  who  raiploy  him. 
He  haa  a  rdigioua  ctmcem  about  ^ving 
honest  attention  to  hb  task.  If  he  is 
actually  Christian,  he  has  a  veiy  keen 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  those  who  pay 
him  for  his  time  and  ability.  He  also  has 
a  deep  interest  in  all  who  are  associated 
with  him  in  labor,  and  exerts  an  influence 
for  good  over  all  his  fellow  employees, 
thus  making  the  whole  cnnpany  of  more 
worth  to  the  empk)yers.  To  compel  such 
a  man  to  woric  on  Sunday,  espedally 
when  it  k  apparmt  that  the  only  need  for 
his  labor  on  that  day  is  to  gratify  the 
passion  for  gain  or  questionable  pleasure, 
is  to  wound  the  conscience  of  a  good 
man,  make  him  full  of  discontent,  cause 
him  to  lose  sympathy  and  respect  tox  his 
emidoyers,  and  render  him  of  less  vortb 
to  all  cracaned.  He  knows,  as  none 
other  can  know,  tine  worth  of  the  Sunday 
to  his  religious  life,  snd  cannot  avoid 
chaiing  under  what  be  sincerely  believes 
to  be  an  unjust  treatment  of  himself  and 
family. 

Churches  cannot  exist  without  the  Sun- 
day,  and  when  cai^tal,  by  compelling 
labor  to  toil  on  Sunday,  hinders  the  work- 
ingmen from  the  propex  use  of  the 
church  for  himself  and  family,  it  opens 
the  way  for  untold  trouble,  harm,  and 
loss  to  both  labor  and  capital  This  seems 
so  self-evident  that  everyone  should 
strive  most  earnestly  to  secure  to  work- 
ingmen,- in  every  plac^  the  fullest  pos- 
sible bmeflt  and  njoyment  of  their 
God-given  right  to  have  the  Sunday  free 
fh>m  the  care  and  toil  of  labor.  Such  a 
recognition  of  the  worklngmen's  right 
will  bring  gain  rather  than  loss  to  the 
whole  country.  It  will  also  remove  a 
very  great  source  <^gj!^j!^l^^*li: 
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the  part  of  a  large  number  of  noble  and 
conscientioas  men,  and  elevate  all  classes 
of  socie^.  Yours  f raternally^ 

H.  M.  HoNTia,  Div.  741: 


eistat-Hour  Day 

Haywood.  Iu_,  March  6,  1918. 

Editor  Journal:  I  have  read  with 
great  interest  what  the  Chicago  papers 
are  saying  about  our  eight-hour  move- 
ment^ and  statem«itB  that  wa  make  more 
money  than  college  professors,  but  are 
careful  not  to  mentlMi  the  number  of 
hours  we  work.  They  illustrate  by  quot- 
ing the  pay  of  a  switdi  engineer  at  fl77 
per  month,  but  do  not  tell  the  public  that 
the  engineer  works  more  than  400  hours 
in  a  month,  twice  as  many  as  the  pro- 
fessor, and  anyone  not  familiar  with  the 
facts  would  naturally  think  we  were 
higUy  p^d.  They  make  tlieir 
figures  by  assuming  that  the  engineer 
works  every  calendar  day  in  the  year,  or 
12  months  at  the  above  rate  of  pay. 
They  pick  out  the  high  month's  earnings, 
and  make  it  as  deceptive  as  they  can, 
while  everyone  who  knows  anything 
about  it  knows  that  the  average  is  not 
much  more  than  half  the  amount  they 
quote.  They  make  comparison  with 
office  derka,  but  they  axe  careful  not  to 
tell  that  the  office  clerk  works  but  eight 
or  nine  hours  a  day,  with  a  half  holiday 
on  Saturday,  no  Sunday  work,  no  work 
on  legal  holidays,  has  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion with  pay,  and  gets  passes  and  other 
courtesies  as  easily  as  the  engineer,  and 
besides,  has  no  particular  responsibili- 
tiea  sudi  as  come  to  the  engineer. 

Hie  engineer  works  twice  as  many 
hours  evei7  day,  and  while  tiie  clerk  gets 
three  warm  meals  a  day  the  engineer  is 
eating  cold  lunches,  and  if  the  engineer 
makes  a  misstep  he  is  called  up  before 
the  officer^  and  possibly  suspended  or  dis- 
charged, and  his  earning  power  cut  off 
entirely. 

There  Is  no  fair  comparison  in  the 
papers  betwem  an  ei^cineer,  a  professor, 
or  a  rulroad  clerk. 

I  am  running  a  yard  enpne  every  ni^t, 
and  I  must  be  ready  to  start  work  every 
night  at  6  o'clock.  And  to  do  this, 
after  getting  my  sleep  during  the  day.  I 


must  get  up  at  4:15  p.  m.,  get  dressed, 
have  my  supper,  and  my  lunch  packed^ 
and  get  to  the  engine  ready  for  work, 
then  work  from  6  p.  m.  until  7  o'clock 
a.  m.  and  gathome  at  7:36  a.  m.,  get  my 
breakfast  and  see  my  children  for  an 
hour,  when  they  must  go  to  school  and 
I  go  to  bed  tor  about  seven  hours' 
sleep  out  of  the  24  hours. 

Some  switch  engineers  have  to  go  to 
work  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.  and  work  until 
7  a.  m.  and  seldom  their  children 
atalL  - 

It  would  be  a  good  subject  for  the 
newspapers  to  make  these  statements  of 
f ae^  and  let  the  public  wonder  how  tiie 
[ffofessor  and  the  office  clerk  would  like 
these  hours  and  conditions. 

And  it  would  be  well  for  the  newspa- 
pers to  tell  the  public  that  it  takes  sev- 
wal  years  of  hud,  dangerous  work,  anda 
lot  of  study  to  pass  the  examinations  re- 
quired,  before  an  engineer  can  get  steady 
work,  even  oa  a  switch  engine,  with  the 
long  hoars  and  no  time  for  ansrthing  but 
work  and  sleep.  No  church,  no  amuse- 
ment, no  lodge,  and  only  half  acquainted 
with  your  own  family. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  littie  truth  in  the 
papers  about  the  eight-hour  day  and  our 
average  earnings.  But  whatever  the 
new^H^poa  siqr,  or  the  Managers'  Asso- 
dation,  a  littie  ezperioice  like  my  own 
wUl  nuke  anyone  want  a  shorter  day, 
and  I  hope  thwe  may  be  no  compromismg 
the  demand  tm  the  eight-hour  day. 

Mbhber  Div.  683. 


Attead  Meetings 

GOODLAHD,  Kahs.,  liareh  7,  191& 

EDiToa  Journal:  Advice  Is  probably 
the  cheapest  article  possible  to  obtain, 
and  &equentiy  is  worth  no  more  than  it 
costs.  However,  we  can  make  no  mis- 
take in  heeding  advice  that  will  induce  us 
to  attend  meetings,  as  many  ideas  re- 
sulting in  good  or  ill  to  our  organisation 
<Hi^ate  at  such  gatherings,  and  Hm 
counsel  of  every  Brotiier  is  needed.  It 
firequentiy  happens  the  most  negligent  in 
attending  are  the  flrst  to  criticise  action 
by  the  Division.  Many  Brothers  com- 
plain that  unnecessary  time  is  consumed 
in  doing  bus||p^,4|  ^i^^jip^Ugs,  and 
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give  this  as  an  excuse  for  not  attending. 
Probably  a  close  observer  will  agree  with 
tbem  on  the  question  of  unnecessary 
time  otnsomed,  for  unfortunately  srane 
Divisions  are  afflicted  with  one  or  two 
memboa  who  imagine  themsdvea  ^ver* 
tmgned  orators,  and  miss  no  chance  to 
display  their  talent.  Such  men  are  usu- 
ally tireless  and  tiresome  talkers,  and 
could  win  an  oratorical  contest  only 
where  the  prize  went  to  the  one  wlw 
tallted  longest  and  said  the  least 

While  each  member  is  entitled  to  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  any  question  up 
for  debate,  we  should  give  our  bearers 
credit  for  ordinary  intelligence,  and  not 
consume  unnecessary  time  by  straying 
from  the  subject  or  repeating.  If  on 
tlunking  it  over  we  realize  that  it  is  our 
habit  to  numopolize  the  iloor  at  all  meet- 
ings it  would  be  well  for  the  good  of  the 
Order  to  demst,  In  an  effort  to  gain  a 
pmnt  in  argument^  Brotliers  have  bem 
know  to  willfully  miacuiBtrue  the  lan- 
guage of  another.  We  find  this  mode 
frequently  adopted  in  our  Division  rooms, 
and  occasicmally  we  notice  the  same  ten- 
dency in  Journal  articles.  For  instance: 
One  might  say  in  an  article  that  if  a 
carpenter  was  called  on  to  make  a  jour- 
ney he  would  have  to  pay  car  fare.  Some 
other  writer  wishing  to  refute  the  arti- 
cle or  a  part  of  it,  might  misconstrue  the 
language  and  try  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  carpenter  referred  to  was  being 
transported  by  his  employer.  Such  tac- 
tics may  pass  for  argument,  but  the 
tiMUgfatful  reader  will  probably  notice  a 
discrepant.  We  need  good  attendance 
at  our  meetings.  We  need  the  Brother^ 
hood  and  our  committees  of  adjustment, 
and  we  are  all  aware  that  the  treatmoit 
received  from  railroads  would  be  far  less 
favorable  without  them.  But  if  each 
Brother  would  put  forth  an  effort  to 
make  himiwlf  a  valuable  man  for  his  em- 
pk^er  we  can  reduce  the  expense  of 
committee  work.  It  is  peculiar,  but  we  do 
have  members  who  seem  satisfied  with 
ttidr  pof  ormance  if  they  can  do  jnst 
enoui^  to  keep  firem  being  called  to  tiie 
office  and  discharged,  and  who  seem  to 
think  there  is  an  advantage  in  finding 
fault,  and  exhort  others  to  greater  efforts 
akmg  tidsline.    Webster  probably  had 


such  a  person  in  mind  when  he  defined  a 
pessimist  as  "One  who  complains  of 
everything  being  for  the  worst " 

Yours  fraternally, 
J.  L.  Boyle,  DIt.  422, 


Ws  Pair-to  All 


DCNISON.  Tax.,  March  6. 1916. 

Editor  Journal:  Before  us  is  the 
question  of  convention  expenses,  upper- 
most in  many  of  our  minds,  and  must  be 
given  serious  consideration.  We  find  that 
many  of  our  members  look  upon  repre- 
smtatkm  reductim  with  susincion;  otiiers 
seem  to  lode  up(m  a  referendum  plan  with 
equal  suspici<Hi.  I,  for  oae,  wish  to  state 
tiiat  the  latter  plan  appeals  to  me  as  the 
most  feasible  one  now  before  us.  No  doubt 
some  will  say  "Socialistic"  No  matter 
what  the  plan  is,  if  it  can  be  made  the 
means  of  saving  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  dollars  witlioat  redudng  repre- 
sentation no  matter  from  whence  the 
idea  originates,  let's  save  the  enormous 
expenses  of  the  present  convention  plan, 
without  curtailing  the  representation,  by 
adopting  the  referendum.  That  will 
strengthen  the  Organization,  for  by  it 
the  heads  of  the  Ot^anizatiwi  will  be  bet- 
ter able  to  determine  tfae  will  of  its  mem- 
bership. 

By  the  operatimi  of  a  system  of  refer- 
endum, all  elections  can  be  had,  and  all 
laws  enacted,  giving  direct  representation 
to  every  individual  member,  and  from  u 
general  membership  point  it  is  the  best, 
in  my  opinion.  It  would  eliminate  the  oft- 
time  claim  of  the  railroads  that  many  of 
the  wage  movements  were  the  direct  agi- 
tation of  our  Grand  Officers,  and  notorig- 
inatang  tram  the  membership  in  general. 
Referendum  would  absolutely  overcome 
this  one  contention. 

From  an  election  standpoint  no  mem- 
ber should  offer  objections,  as  better  con- 
fidence should  be  bestowed  upon  any  offi- 
cer of  the  Organization  when  he  can  real- 
ize his  endorsement  comes  from  the  direct 
membership. 

All  questiwB,  elections  and  laws  should 
first  be  referred  to  the  membership,  then 
the  convention  could  do  nothing  more  than 
ratify  the  will  as  expressed  in  the  refer- 
endum.  We  know  o^^^g|;ij9«^,j^ 
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as  many  delegates  as  our  own  which, 
previous  to  holding  the  convention,  refer 
all  matters  to  the  membership;  and  all 
the  convention  does,  is  to  ratify  the  results 
of  the  previously  expressed  will  of  its 
membership.  To  extend  the  period  of 
holding  conventions  in  this  age  of  constant- 
ly changing  conditions  is  detrimentaL  I 
say,  put  in  effect  the  referendum,  and 
modify  the  conventions  as  now  held,  and 
to  this  end  I  would  suggest  that  t^e  Grand 
Chief  appoint  a  committee  from  the  mem- 
bers, both  opposing  and  endorsing  it,  and 
they  together  work  out  a  plan  of  refer- 
endum and  modified  conventions.  In  my 
opinion  it  will  save  the  Organization  at 
least  $100,000  each  convention;  even  if 
less,  or  one-tenth  of  this  amount,  it  is  a 
good  proposition  for  the  men  who  labor 
for  their  money. 

We  are  not  advocating  "cutting  out" 
the  convention;  but  to  lessen  the  time  of 
its  holding,  m^ing  it  only  a  matter  of 
ratifying  and  carrying  out  the  will  of  the 
members.  Personally,  I  consider  tbe 
mattor  of  a  convention  entirely  unneces- 
sary. But  a  plan  that  will  save  money 
and  not  lessen  representation  is  wortiiy 
of  consideration  of  any  organization.  Dis- 
cuss it  in  your  Divisions  and  among  your 
members,  and  elect  a  delegate  who  favors 
it.  We  are  told  "Money  saved  is  nnmey 
earned. "  This  is  not  a  step  backward, 
but  a  question  that  is  becoming  more 
popular  each  day. 

"A  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  tiie  people. "  This  is  only 
possible  by  a  plan  of  referendum.  And 
let  us  apply  it  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Ekigineers. 

Chas.  J.  Adahs, 
Div,  177,  Denison,  Tex. 


TransporfatioD  for  Old  Members 

Richmond.  Ind.,  Feb.  10. 1916. 

Editor  Journal:  I  have  had  it  in 
mind  for  some  time  to  ask  what  we  are 
going  to  do  with  our  old  retired  en- 
gineers. It  is  all  right  with  those  who 
have  had  their  health  and  stawngtii,  and 
able  to  remain  with  tiieir  engines  to  the 
last  day,  thus  insuring  their  pensions,  but 
there  are  others,  who,  from  disabilities, 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside  and  are  not 


on  tiie  pension  list,  old  and  decrei^t  and 
imable  in  many  cases  to  help  tiiemselvea. 
Those  still  enjoying  good  health  and, 
retired,  are  too  old  to  engage  in  other 
employment,  and  life  gets  irksome  to 
them.  If  these  old  fellows  were  given 
transportation  to  go  and  come  as  they 
choosey  they  would  get  more  pleasme 
out  of  life  tiian  they  do  now  1^  sitting 
in  the  yard  or  on  the  porch,  with  an 
occasional  visit  to  the  roundhouse. 
Let  them  get  out  and  enjoy  the  few  re- 
maining years  of  their  life.  I  am  sure 
the  engineers  at  the  different  terminals 
would  give  any  one  of  them  who  wears 
the  badge  of  honor  a  hearly  greeting 
and  be  glad  to  entertain  him  for  a  few 
days  on  his  journey. 

Stone  of  these  old  members  would  be 
glad  to  visit  friends  whom  they  have  not 
seen  for  many  years,  if  they  could  oaiy 
have  the  means  to  travel.  The  writer  of 
this  commenced  his  railroading  in  1869, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Order  since 
the  organization  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
the  Footboard,  was  running  an  engine 
on  the  Waba^  on  the  same  divisiw 
(between  Fort  Wayne  and  Lafayette) 
that  the  first  three  F.  G.  E.s  came  from, 
namely:  Grin  Johnson,  Dick  Mudge  and 
Tight  Ingraham;  and  while  it  does  not 
seem  long  ago  to  me  as  I  look  over  the 
field  I  can  find  but  a  few  who  are  now 
living  that  were  there  at  that  time.  It 
makes  me  think  of  how  I  would  like  to 
see  some  of  the  old  boys;  and  if  any  are 
living,  I  would  use  every  effort  in  my 
power  to  at  least  have  a  look  at  them 
once  more.  This  brings  me  back  to  my 
subject 

I  know  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to 
get  tnmsportatitm  over  a  railroad  now, 
but  I  do  think  if  the  Brotherhood  would 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  Conunisum 
at  Washington,  that  they  would  concede 
the  justness  and  propriety  of  giving 
these  old  fellows  transportation  to  and 
from  where  they  would  like  to  go.  While 
it  may  seem  like  there  are  many  to  pro- 
vide for,  all  would  not  care  for  the 
privilege,  as  some  are  too  old  and  some 
too  bifirm  and  crippled  to  travel,  but 
those  who  are  in  good  health  would  enjoy 
an  outing.  After  forty  to  fifty  years 
poundingo^rthe^ir^g^jC^tte  whole 
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of  their  lives  to  this  one  work  and  no 
longer  able  to  continue,  I  think  it  the 
datj  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  to  at  least 
make  an  eff<H:t  to  secure  tboee  privi- 
legea  accorded  railroad  men  in  active 
service. 

The  badge  should  be  recognized  by  all 
railroad  companies  as  entitling  the  holder 
to  transpwtation  over  their  respective 
lines. 

I  am  aware  that  those  neeiving  pen- 
dtnis  can  obtain  transpcntatiMi  over  their 
borne  lines,  and,  by  application,  can  ob- 
tain same  over  foreign  lines,  but  one  has 
to  go  through  too  much  formality  and 
watt  too  long  for  results.  I  know  of 
a  case  where  the  applicant  was  three 
weeks  waiting  for  transportation  to  at- 
tend a  funeral  Those  who  retired  from 
infirmities  have  no  claim  on  the  railroad 
eranpaniea  and  mast  "buy  a  ticket"  to 
alter  the  train. 

I  could  give  you  more  on  this  line  but 
I  am  in  doubt  as  to  how  you  will  judge 
me  or  whether  you  will  consider  the  prop- 
osition and  publish  this  that  we  may 
bear  from  others  on  the  same  subject 
Yours  truly, 
George  B.  Dougan,  Div.  696. 


Closed  Doors 


DoTHAN,  Ala.,  March  9,  1BI6. 

Editor  Journal:  There  are  some  very 
interesting  letters  from  different  Broth- 
ers in  the  JouENAi^  discussing  the  closed 
ahc^  move,  and  I  heartily  endorse  all  tiiat 
lias  been  said  by  Bro.  F.  E.  Wood  and 
some  membo-  of  Div.  870  along  that  lin^ 
and  I  trust  that  there  will  be  still  more 
discussions.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  closed 
shop;  let  the  law-making  power  of  the 
four  strcmgeBt  labor  organizations  in 
the  United  States  get  together  on  this 
question,  the  B.  of  L.  E..  O.  R.  C.  B.  of 
L.  F.  &  E.,  and  a  of  R.  T.  These  four 
fisganizations  enact  laws  and  so  fix 
tbdr  cmtracts  that  when  a  man  work- 
ing in  the  capacity  of  either  organiza- 
tion, the  conductor,  engineer,  fireman, 
brakeman  or  fU^man,  shall  have  the 
necessary  amowit  of  time  before  he  can 
ifUn  eitiier  organization,  as  a  matter  of 
making  him  digible  to  jd ',  and  then  at 
fbe  expiratkm  of  this  time  ^ve  him  no- 


tice, and  if  they  do  not  become  members 
within  three  months'  grace  close  the  door 
on  him  and,  not  only  do  this,  but  let  it 
be  understood  that  when  the  door  is 
closed  his  seniority  is  annulled,  and  let 
his  run  or  train  be  given  to  the  oldest 
extra  man  who  is  a  Brotherhood  man,  and 
let  the  time  lock  be  set  to  open  for  his 
restoration  to  his  former  rights  on  the 
roster  only  under  one  condition,  and  that 
is  to  join  the  Brotherhood,  help  pay  the 
orchestra,  and  enjoy  the  banquet;  by  this 
means  we  will  have  no  more  men  expelled 
for  nonpayment  of  dues,  violation  of  ob- 
ligation, or  any  other  causes,  and  we  will 
have  a  100  per  cent  stronger  Brotherhood; 
families  will  be  protected  by  insurance 
that  means  a  living  account  to  them  in 
days  to  com^  and  protection  to  many 
widows  and  orphans  who  might  be  left 
penniless. 

Make  it  plain  that  the  saf^t  plan  for  a 
nonunion  man  is  in  the  Division  duly  ob- 
ligated, or  out  of  the  door  without  pro- 
tection, and  at  the  bottom  of  the  extra 
list,  with  the  door  closed. 

Yours  fraternally, 
R.  C.  WOODHAH.  Div.  332. 


Bad|e  of  Honor 

Bbllbvills.  Out.,  Fek  7,  isift, 

To  the  Grand  IntemtUional  Brotherhood 

of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Brother  W.  S.  Stone,  Grand 
Chief  Engineer: 

Dear  Brother  Stone:  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  great  honor  you  bestowed  on 
me  by  presenting  me  with  the  Badge  of 
Honor  of  forty-three  years  of  this  Grand 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
which  I  received  at  our  meeting  on  Sun- 
day, February  6.  I  can  assure  you  it 
brought  back  many  recollections  of  the 
past;  may  you  live  long  to  guide  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  other  Grand  Officer^ 
are  my  best  wishes. 

I  will  send  my  photograph  with  a  few 
remarks: 

I  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Kingston, 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  but  lived 
bt  Belleville,  Ont,  at  the  time  I  started 
to  work.   I  started  to  work  oivtheJixrud 
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Trunk  Railway  in  March,  IStitJ,  as  fall  boy 
under  Mr.  S.  Phipps,  locomative  foreman; 
'A^fi  fidng' iof  BDine  time,  burriiDg  wood 
nt  tiut  liibs;  after  finng  acme  time  yvaa 
tiuide  epfi^im  in  1812. 

I  jeioBA  DSvisioti  118,  Brptherhood  of 
IiOCdmoUve  Kngin^ers.  at  BtwkvEJlfi,  Out , 

Bs  thpre  waa  no  Diviainn  At  Belleville  at 
that  time.  This  June  29,  1873.  Waa 
made  thiirier  jTi*:'mbtT  of  Belli^ville  Divi- 
168^  B*  of  L.  E.,  '^Tid  aim  proud  to  say 
^^I-i«(i(]Ma  membHir. 

Bro-  j.  ljUti,  ttonorar>  /Hernber  Q.  I.  D. 

Ea3T"N.  Pa,,  Tti'^.  l-if-. 

E^IIT^  JqIIBH AL :  Having  received  an 
honoTBiy  badg«  at  the  celebration  Lif  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Div.  30,  H.  of  L. 
E-t  of  Phil^paboi%M..J,,  i  Mve  Jaeen 
nqoeeted  to  WrlU  k  HtOt  Mitei^  of 
my  Tulroad  career. 

I  was  bom  in  Bostoi^  I^l,  on  the 
7th  day  of  Aiiguatf  ISGD.  t  be^an  work 
on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
at  the  age  of  nine  years,  my  first  poai- 
tioD  bfting  that  of  water  boy  for  the 
gniTBl  tnbunen,  and  helped  to  build  the 
]u£iAt««fiMft«ia9>i-  B£  Gmtral  Raii- 
tmi  #rWaA  U  Sam.  i  ^UVM  water 


for  tiw  gravel  train  two  years  and  ibea 
was  promoted  to  switchman  and  flag- 
man of  the  same  tr^n.  After  serving 
in  that  posttkn  for  two  years.  I  was  pro- 
moted to  brakeman  in  coal  and  ftei^t 
service,  and  after  about  three  years  aa 
brakeman  was  promoted  to  conductor. 
After  conducting  for  a  short  time  I  made 
application  for  the  position  of  fireman, 
which  was  granted.  Then  after  being 
fireman  fat  four  years  and  tea  montJu 
I  received  the  promoticm  to  engineer, 
running  freight  and  coal  tndns.  That 
was  March  13,  1872.  One  year  later  in 
187S  I  joined  the  Brotherhood,  Div.  90. 
From  1872  until  1891  I  was  in  freight 
service.  In  1891  I  was  transferred  to 
passenger  service  and  continued  in  that 
et^ncity  ever  since. 

I  have  been  in  active  service  for  over 
fifty-six  years,  and  am  still  working 
every  day.  I  started  to  work  April  1, 
1869,  and  have  never  worked  for  any 
other  company  or  Division  except  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  My 
entire  life  was  devoted  to  railroading. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  express  my 
sinrare  thanks  and  appredati<m  for  the 
honorary  badge,  of  which  I  feel  veiy 
proud.  Fraternally, 
Joseph  Lutz,  Div.  3a 


Bn.  JoNph  Lo' 
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Bro.  W.  A.  Fmetel,  C.  E.,  Div.  190 


Bros.  Fruetel  and  Fox,  Div.  190 

HinrrrnGTON.  W.  Va..  F«b.  12,  me. 

Editor  Journal:  We  often  see  re- 
ports tnm  DiTisions  from  different  parts 
of  the  country.but  none  from  Huntington 
No.  190,  located  at  Huntings.  W.  Va. 
Our  city  has  more  get-up  and  hustle  and 
brighter  prospects  than  any  other  city  in 
the  Sout^  so  Div.  190  has  the  same  spirit 
instilled  in  it  They  don't  go  forth  sound- 
ing a  trumpet  in  advance  of  them,  but 
bt>dUa  down  t9  waHi  and  get  results. 

Ov  members  are  emi^oyed  by  the 
Himtington  division  of  the  Qiesapeake  & 
Ohio  Ky.,  havf  the  best  general  superin- 
tendent OD  ea,rth  and  a  fine  lot  of  officials 

Oor  Chief  Engineer,  Bro.  W.  A.  Frue- 
tel* bflfl  fiU«43  that  poeiti<»  for  fifteen 
oDiUMCo&ve  yeara;  jbas  been  delegate  sev- 
octbI  tines,  prudent  of  the  local  board 
for  Huntington  Division,  and  member  of 
General  Board  of  Adjustment  of  the  C.  & 
O.  Ry.  He  is  a  Juigtler  at  all  times  for 
the  igood  of  the  Order  and  never  too  tired 
to  attend  to  my  busbiess  allotted  to  him. 
Ho  Am  been  nmoiiiff  an  engine  for  the 
C  Company  for  86  years,  and  is  now 
i^^^tmff  the  mach  loved  and  celebrated  C. 
A  O.  F.  F.  y.  Ifm^  from  Huntington 
to  Htnton,  W.  Va.  He  is  a  live  wire  and 
in  the  right  place.  . 


Associated  with  him  is  another  hustler, 
for  the  Order,  Bro.  H.  B.  Fox,  who  is  one 
year  his  junior  in  the  service  of  the  C.  & 
O.  Ry. ,  and  runs  the  same  trains  opposite 
him.  He  is  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Sec- 
retary of  Insurance  for  the  Division.  If 
a  member  owes  the  Division  a  dollar,  or 
is  batik  on  his  insorance,  he  had  better  go 
and  hide  himself  or  pay  up,  for  if  he  does 
not  he  will  not  have  any  peace.  Our  Sec- 
retary is  a  booster  for  the  Indenmity  In- 
surance, and  about  60  per  cent  of  the  ac- 
tive members  have  availed  themselves  of  ■ 
its  protection. 

One  thing  we  are  proud  of  is  that  we 
have  180  good  stalwart  men  in  good  stand- 
ing and  not  a  suspended  member  on  the 
list,  not  financial^  embarrassed,  and  have 
a  snug  bank  account  to  our  credit  We 
have  beside  us  a  lot  of  young  men  coming 
on  who  are  members  of  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
&  E. ,  who  are  expected  to  fill  our  ranks 
soon. 

We  are  proud  of  these  boys.  They  are 
intelligent,  loyal,  and  workers  for  the 
good  and  elevation  of  the  two  Orders. 

Brothers,  if  you  come  this  way,  stop 
and  see  us.         Fraternally  yours. 

Member  Div.  190. 
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Bro.  J.  J.  Tbomas,  Honorary  Mtmber 

Belua.  ALa.,  Mnrcb  1. 

SbmiH.  Journal:  In  an  interview  by 
3»%^  TBtitw.  lro.  4.  J.  Thomaa,  Div. 
Stte,  AIb.,  mSSi 

'■ft  desire  to  express  jn^  ittmotal  ta  tiu 
dknd  Officers  Hlid  tbBmeniftMHhr'^&iit?: 
J,  D.  for  my  hoaoTtt^  bfrilgie.  I  wish  to 
thanic  Div.  223  for  the  iniWest  they  have 
taken  in  the  matter  tif  my  wcvii^  libiB 

verv  hitrh  Ivitt 


G.  I.  D.  for  a  number  of  years,  and  ue 
Btill  showing  their  confidence  in  me  by 
excusing  me  from  all  dues  and  assess- 
ments. 

'  'I  published  a  book,  'Fifty  Years  <m 
the  Rail. '  giving  a  history  of  my  life. 
Any  BrotJier  wishing  a  copy  can  secure  it 
by  sending  one  dollar  to  the  S.-T..  Dir. 
228." 

Brother  Thomas  was  in  passenger  serv- 
ice f<ur  forty-three  years,  and  never  had  a 
passenger  hurt 

Hoping  he  will  be  with  us  for  many 
yeais  to  come,  I  am. 

Yours  fraternally, 
J.  S.  O'GWYNN,  S.-T.  Div.  228. 


"I  commeneed  my  railroad  career  in 
IbKh.  18S7,  at  Urn  a^t^,i»^  Frvtm 
l^ere  I  went  to  %hitBV$il«>  AlA^t  ifi 
March.  1S50,  and  secured  a  poalticm  as 

hostler  and  switch  engineer  on  the  Mem* 
phis  &  Charlton  R.  R.  The  folL-win^' 
October  I  was  married  to  Miss  Fannie 
Claybrook.  I  cat»e  to  Si>Ima,  Ala.,  in 
March,  1864,  and  joined  Div.  26  in 
F^urtnry,  1871-  l  was  retired  from 
BerT$6^  hf  tt»  Swrtiwm  Railway  in  Oc- 

"We  Lflcl-rntfcl  our  ^Iden  wedding  on 
October  16,  IIJIO.  Themembeirsof  Div.  223 
honored  me  witli  (■f\v:ii  "F  Chief,  chairman 
of  the  local  committee  and  delegate  to  the 


Bra.  Calvin  C.  Miller,  Div.  74,  Retifcd 

HaRxisburg,  Pa.,  March  S,  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  Brother  Calvin  C. 
Miller,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
passenger  enipnemen  on  the  Middle  Divi- 
sion, was  retired  from  active  service  No- 
vember 1,  1915. 

For  forty-two  years  the  Pennqrivania 
Railroad  Company  has  found  this  em- 
ployee's record  faultiess. 

Bro.  Miller  is  the  third  oldest  engineer 
on  the  Division,  both  in  age  and  length  of 
service.  He  waf  the  first  engineer  to 
take  out  the  Pennsylvania  Special,  the  18- 
hour  Chicago  train,  when  it  was  placed 
on  the  road,  and  hauled  that  famous  trun 
for  a  long  time.  He  has  a  splendid  record 
with  the  Company,  having  been  an  engine- 
man  for  thirty-four  years,  and  as  a  special 
distinction  on  his  65th  birthday,  and  inark- 
ing  his  retirement,  he  received  special 
commendation  for  having  made  a  per- 
fect run  with  his  engine  for  the  past 
eight  months  in  succession,  an  unusual 
feat  . 

"Cal"  Miller,  as  he  is  familiarly  known, 
has  an  acquaintancesliip  that  reaches  from 
coast  to  coast  Friends  refer  to  him  as 
"the  engineer  with  a  smile  that  never 
wears  off. " 

He  was  bom  at  Cassville,  Huntingdon 
Counfy,  on  October  28,  1860.  He  entered 
the  service  as  a  brakeman  on  the  Middle 
Division  on  August  1,  1872,  was  made  a 
fireman  on  January  1,  1878,  and  became  a 
freight  engineman  on  September  1,  1881. 
On  January  ^  jl^^^^^y^igoted  to 
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Bro.  Calvin  C.  HiU«r.  Div.  74 

passenger  engmeer  and  has  held  that  po- 
ution  erer  since,  running  on  the  best 
thnmgh  trains  between  Harrjsborg  and 
Altoona. 

Brother  Miller  is  a  member  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  has 
attended  many  conventions  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  He  is  also  a  Mason  and  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Hie  accompanying  photograph  was  tak- 
en on  his  last  run.   Fraternally  yours. 
An  Old  Fbiend. 


Bro.  P.  JHottersbead,  62  Years  in  Service 


Mason  City,  U..  Feb.  10.  1916. 

EbrroB  Journal:  In  complying  with 
a  request^  I  will  give  a  hxitd  sketch  of 
my  railroad  experioice: 

I  was  bom  at  Burnage,  near  Manches- 
ter, England,  January  6,  1836.  When  I 
was  18  years  of  age  I  had  an  ambition  for 
railroad  service,  and  made  an  application 
to  the  London  &  North  Western  Rail- 
road at  L<mgsight,  near  Manchester, 
under  Mr.  Randbottom,  superintendent 
There'  being  so  many  applications  in 
ahead  of  min^  I  decided  to  go  to  Shrews- 
bury, airopshlre,  where  I  got  employ- 
ment an  the  Surewsbury  &  Chester  line 
in  tiie  engine  houso,  SeptembwlS,  1863, 


under  Mr.  Joseph  Armstrong,  superin- 
tendent. In  December,  1864,  I  was  pro- 
moted to  fireman,  and  at  that  time  the 
Great  Western  Railroad  Company  was 
extending  its  line  from  Birmingham  to 
Wolverhampton.  When  completed,  the 
Great  Western  Railroad  Company  con- 
solidated with  the  Shrewsbury  &  Giester 
lines,  giving  the  Ghreat  Western  a  through 
route  from  Paddhigton,  liondonf  to  Birk- 
enhead, just  across  the  river  Mersey, 
from  Uverpool,  the  distance  being  229 
miles. 

In  the  fall  of  1866  I  joined  the  Foot- 
board, the  Engine  Drivers'  and  Fire- 
men's Society.  On  April  17,  1857,  was 
promoted  to  engine  driver  and  served  in 
that  capacity  in  freight  service  on  the 
NfflTthem  and  Southern,  running  north 
from  Wolveihampton  to  Chester  and 
Birkenhead,  and  running  south  from 
Wolverhampton  to  Basingstoke  and  Pad- 
dington,  London.  Was  on  time  freight 
for  five  years  steady,  making  a  daily  run 
of  141|  miles  six  days  a  week,  and  had  to 
wash  out  the  boiler  once  a  week,  and  got 
an  extra  half -day's  p^r  for  it  On  June 
6,  1866,  was  promoted  to  passenger  serv- 
ice, running  on  the  Northern  division  be- 
tween Wolverhampton,  Chester  and  Birk- 
enhead, and  Chester  to  Manchester,  over 
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joint  line.  In  October,  1866^  was  tnuu- 
ferred  to  the  Southern  division  to  nm  be- 
tween Wolverhampton  and  Birmingham 
to  Oxford  and  Paddington,  London,  both 
on  the  standard  gauge  and  also  broad 
gauge,  which  was  two  feet  wider  than  the 
standard  gauge. 

In  Felnuary,  1873,  I  severed  my  con* 
neetion  with  tin  Great  Western  Railroad 
Compaziy  in  Em^and  and  took  my  with- 
draml  card  from  the  Footboard  of  the 
Engine  Drivers'  and  Firemen's  Society 
and  left  in  good  standing,  having  better 
prospects  in  view  on  the  Great  Western 
Railroad  in  Hamilton,  Canada.  I  em- 
barked on  the  20th  of  February  from 
Liverpool  and  arrived  at  Hamilton, 
Canada,  on  the  7th  of  March,  187S»  and 
got  employment  on  the  Great  Western 
Raihroad  of  Canada  on  the  10th  of  March 
under  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  mechanical 
superintendent,  and  remained  in  service 
and  ran  all  over  the  Great  Western  sys- 
tem imtil  October,  1880,  when  I  decided 
to  quit  and  go  over  into  the  United  States, 
where  I  got  employment  on  the  C.  &  W. 
M.  and  stayed  tiiere  16  months.  Being 
informed  that  the  C,  M.  &  St  Paul 
Road  was  m  need  of  engineers,  I  left 
the  C.  &  W.  M.  and  went  to  Milwaukee 
and  hired  out  with  Mr.  J.  O.  Pattie, 
April  3,  1882,  who  was  officiating  general 
master  mechanic  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Lowey,  who  had  gone  to 
Europe,  and  I  was  sent  to  Mason  City, 
la.,  and  have  been  running  on  the  L 
&  D.  division  in  firaight  and  passen- 
ger service  for  83  years  and  eight 
months. 

I  was  retired  by  the  C,  M.  &  St  Paul 
on  December  3,  1915.  I  was  81  years  of 
age  January  6,  1916.  Have  been  in  rail- 
road service  62  years,  and  as  a  locomotive 
ei^neer  a  period  of  68  years  and  seven 
months. 

Joined  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  Dtv.  133,  Ham- 
ilton, Canada,  July  or  August  18TC;  the 
present  C.  E.  could  not  iind  my  record. 
Was  transferred  from  Div.  133  in  July, 
1882,  into  Div.  117.  Mason  City,  la.,  and 
have  been  in  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Insurance 
AsBodatioi  over  80  years  and  am  still 
tn  favorable  healtiu 

Yours  firatemally, 
Pbtbr  Mottebshbad,  IMv.  117. 


Bro.  Oswen  DiUon,  Dir.  MS,  PMsloMd 

EsTHSRViLLa,  Iowa.  Feb.  23. 191*. 

Editor  Journal:  Enclosed  please  find 
photo  of  Bro.  Oswell  Dillon,  who  was 
placed  on  the  pension  roll  of  pensioned 
employees  of  the  Rock  Island  System, 
October  1, 1915,  as  a  result  of  physical 
disabilify  following  a  stroke  of  paralyus 
which  came  to  hhn  while  in  active  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  a  passenger  engi- 
neer on  the  Dakota  Division. 

Brother  Dillon  became  a  member  of 
Division  169  at  C«dar  Rapids,  Iowa,  in  the 
year  1886,  and  retained  fais  member- 
ship there  until  April  26,  1903,  when  be 
transferred  to  Div.  606,  where  he  is  atill 
a  member.  His  retirement  came  after 
forfy-one  years  of  service  in  diffemt  de- 
partments. 

Bom  April  29,  1862,  near  Fairfield,  in 
Jefferson  county,  and  moving  later  with 
his  parents  to  Hardin  county,  his  boyhood 
days  were  spent  on  a  farm  near  Iowa 
Falls,  Iowa.  In  the  summer  of  1875  he 
b^;an  his  career  as  a  railroader,  starting 
as  a  news  agent  on  the  Illinois  Central, 
runnhig  between  Dubuque  and  Simix 
City. 

In  the  winter  of  1876  he  entered  the  B. 
and  B.  department  of  the  same  road  and 
worked  as  a  bridge  carpenter  until  the 
spring  of  1878,  when  he  entered  .the  em- 
ploy of  the  old  Dubuque  and  Dakota,  now 
a  part  of  the  Great  Western.  January 
1<^  1881,  he  started  in  the  train  service  <m 
the  B.,  C  R.  &  N.,  and  worked  aa  a 
brakeman  out  of  Cedar  Riqiids  until  Sep- 
tember 27  of  the  same  year,  when  he 
transferred  to  the  engine  service,  and 
December  15,  1884,  he  was  set  up  as  an 
engineer.  When,  in  July,  1902,  the  Rock 
Island  took  over  the  B.,  C.  R.  &  N.,  Bitk. 
IMllon  retained  his  rights  and  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  brief  pwiods^ 
worked  cimtinnonsly  until  Septembw  9, 
1916.  On  this  date,  while  at  the  throttle 
of  engine  1130,  pulling  train  435,  he  was 
stricken  with  paralysis.  After  being 
brought  to  Estherville  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  physicians  and  nurses  he  hovered 
between  life  and  death  for  several  weeks, 
finally  recovering  so  far  as  to  permit  his 
again  being  about  in  apparent  inormal 
health,  in  poa^dilgitf  ^fiO^^^U^tiaB 
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Bn>.  OnrdI  IMIaB.  IXv.  606 

and  capable  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 


Ufe. 

Fearing,  however,  that  to  again  resume 
kctive  service  might  bring  on  a  second 
and  perhaps  more  serious  attack  of  the 
paralysis.  Brother  Dillon  decided  to  retire 
and  spend  the  remaining  days  of  his  life 
in  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  l<mg 
service  and  the  bappy  refleetioiis  oonse- 
qoent  on  a  well-spent  life. 

A  quiet,  peaceable  citii'in,  conscientious 
and  of  ultra-conservative  disposition,  de- 
taiU  of  his  life  and  in^dents  such  as  are 
experienced  by  every  man  who  devotes 
his  life  to  the  driving  of  the  "iron  horse" 
are  little  known  by  his  friends.  As  might 
be  expected,  however,  of  one  who  has 
been  CMmected  with  the  vast  army  of 
railroad  men  from  the  early  days  of  light 
power,  small  equipment,  crude  and  ineffi- 
cient mechanism,  and  who  has  personally 
passed  through  and  experienced  all  the 
changes  incidental  to  the  arrival  of  the 
modem-d^  equipmoit.  Brother  Dillon 
has  had  his  share  of  the  trials  and  tribu- 
latinu^  wrecks  and  narrow  escapes  from 
death  while  pulling  trafais  or  fij^ting 
SDow  in  this  Northwest  country,  or  in 
performance  of  other  duties  which  fell  his 
lot 

Now  that  his  active  career  is  finished 
Mid  his  name  has  been  placed  on  the  honor 


roll  of  retired  employees,  he  feels  pro* 
foundly  grateful  to  the  management  of 
the  Rock  Island  for  the  recognition  and 
expression  of  i^^weciation  for  the  loyal 
service  which  is  conveyed  by  the  volim- 
tary  retainment  of  his  name  upoD  the 
rdls  and  records  of  the  company. 

Brother  Dillon  is  also  a  member  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  Pension  Association,  has  al- 
ways been  a  regular  attendant  at  IHvision 
meetings  and  taken  an  active  part 

The  members  of  Div.  605  join  in  wishing 
Brother  Dillon  many  years  to  enjoy  his 
well-earned  retirement 

Yours  fraternal^, 
Mbhbbr  Div.  606. 


Bro.  C.  K.  Talialem,  Div.  595 

SraiMoraiLDh  Ho.,  Uaxth  »,  Utlfi. 

Editor  Journal:  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  has  been  in  railroad  service  43 
years.  In  1902  he  took  a  transfer  from 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Div.  239,  to  become 
a  charter  member  of  Div.  696,  organ- 
ized at  Cape  Girardeau,  Ho.,  in  which 
Division  he  has  served  faithfully  and 
with  distinction  as  F.  A.~E.  and  In- 
surance Secretary,  Chief  Engineer,  and 
chairman  of  the  G.  G.  of  A.,  and  delegate 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Convention  in  1884. 
He  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Frisco 
system  14  years  and  is  at  present  in 
passenger  service.    He  has  been  in  rail- 


Bra.  C.  K.  Taliaferro  and  wifa.  IXv.  GB6  O 
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road  service  48  years.  Mrs.  Taliaferro 
is  a  splendid  assistant  to  our  Brother 
and  has  considerable  literary  ability,  and 
shows  that  her  heart  is  in  the  ri^t 
place  in  "A  Joy  Ride,"  page  668, 
June,  1916. 

May  there  be  many  years  yet  for  these 
two  workers  to  foster  the  interests  of 
the  Brotherhood.  A  Friend. 


Bro.  J.  A.  Ferguson,  Div.  671 

Hasvey.  H.  D.,  Feb.  7,  1919. 

Editor  JotntNAL:  I  wish  to  thank  the 
G.  I.  D.    and  the  members  of  Div. 


Bro.  J.  A.  Feisiuon.  Div.  671 

67i,  Enderlin,  N.  D.,  for  the  honorary 
badge,  and  complying  with  the  usual  cus- 
tom am  appending  herewith  a  short  re- 
view of  my  career  in  the  service: 

I  was  bom  hi  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  1860. 
In  1861,  with  my  parents,  I  removed  to 
Portage,  Wis.,  where  I  received  my  edu- 
catioa. 

I  began  my  railroading  on  the  Milwau- 
kee, La  Crosse  &  St.  Paul  in  1866.  In 
1868  I  received  my  first  regular  run  firing, 
Chas.  Harger  being  my  engineer.  I  was 
promoted  to  the  right  side  in  1871.  Left 
the  Milwaukee  road  in  1890  and  ivent 
to  woric  on  the  Milwaukee  &  Northern. 
In  1892  I  left  that  road  and  came  to 


the  Soo  Line,  where  I  have  been  ever 
since. 

I  jtnned  Div.  66  hi  1876  and  served  on 
the  Board  of  Adjustment  at  the  time  we 
abolished  the  classification  of  wages,  and 
in  Chicago  during  the  Q  strike.  1  then 
transferred  to  organize  Div.  13,  at 
La  Crosse,  then  transferred  back  to 
Div.  66.  I  next  transferred  to  Div.  494, 
where  I  served  as  C.  E.,  also  as  General 
Chairman  of  the  Coiuolidated  Boanl 
when  we  made  the  first  working  agree- 
ment between  the  engineers,  firemen  and 
the  company.  Then  I  transferred  to 
organize  Div.  671,  in  Enderlin,  and  acted 
as  their  local  chairman.  Was  delegate 
to  conventions  at  St  PatU,  Milwaukee 
Memphis,  Harrisburg  and  Cleveland. 

Above  is  briefly  the  story  of  my  por- 
tion of  tiw  roster  of  individual  railwiy 
activities,  and  I  am  still  in  the  harness 
boiling  alkali  wate*  and  buekmg  the  bliz- 
zards for  the  Soo  on  the  North  Dakota 
prairies.  Respectfully, 

John  A.  Ferguson,  Member  Div.  671. 


Bro.  Jas.  Milhan 


Wabhinotoh,  N.  J.,  Oac.  9B.  lUGL 
7b  the  Officers  and  Members  cfDiv.  SO, 

B.  o/L.  K: 

At  your  request  I  herewith  enclose  a 
little  sketch  of  my  life  and  railroad 
career.  I  was  bom  in  Warren  Co.,  N.  J., 
on  Sept  28,  1842^  At  the  age  of  21  I 
enlisted  in  the  Civh  War,  serving  until 
the  close.  In  1868 1  concluded  to  take  up 
railroading,  hiring  as  a  brakeman  on  the 
M.  &  E.  division  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  out 
of  Philtipsburg,  N.  J.,  with  Conductor 
Edgar  Parks,  on  what  was  known  then 
as  the  ore  train.  In  1870 1  took  a  posi- 
tion as  fireman,  and  on  Nov.  13, 1871,  I 
was  promoted  to  engineer,  and  was  in  con- 
tinuous service  until  Oct  1,  1912;  when 
at  the  age  of  70  I  was  retired  on  a  pen- 
sion by  the  company,  with  a  record  of  44 
years  on  one  division,  and  a  record  of 
42  years  as  a  member  of  Div.  30,  B. 
of  L.  E.,  having  become  a  member  in 
1873. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  am  enjoying 
fairlylgood  health  and  believe  in  getting 
the  best  out  of  lif[rx>ne£ani^I  highly 
appreciate  Ihi'ie^^^listU^Sipon  m* 
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Rw.  Jfw  HUhua,  Div.SO 


as  an  honorary  member  of  the  G.  I.  D., 
and  am  very  i«oud  of  the  badge  in  token 
of  the  same;  therefore  I  wish  to  thank 
Ihe  officers  and  members  of  the  G.  I.  D. 
and  Div.  30,  B.  of  L.  E.,  for  havhigmade 
me  a  member. 

With  best  of  wishes  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  B.  of  L.  E., 

Fraternally  yours, 

Jxa  HlLHAM. 


Bro.  Isaac  Barlow.  Div.  658 

Havblo<x,Ont„  Feb.  29,  191ft. 

Editor  Journal:  Having  been  asked 
repeatedly  to  write  out  a  sketch  of  my 
life  for  the  Journal,  I  have  decided  to 
do  so.  I  was  bom  of  English  parents  in 
B^eviUe,  County  of  Hastings,  Province 
of  Ontario,  December  18,  1850. 

I  lived  with  my  parents  on  a  farm  in 
Thurlow  until  I  was  17.  I  then  went  to 
team  brickmaking.  In  1867  I  joined  the 
Canadian  Mititia,  Fifteenth  Battalion. 
Argyle's  Light  Infantry,  and  was  acting 
lieut^umt  when  retired 

In  1876  I  married,  and  we  have  a  fam- 
ily of  eight— five  boys  and  three  girls;  one 
giri  passed  on  at  the  age  of  17;  my  wife 
iBstiUttving; 


I  started  working  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
lUilway  in  Belleville  shops  in  1879  as 
fire  cleaner,  at  90  cents  per  day;  was  pro- 
moted in  the  year  following  to  boss  wiper 
and  spare  firing. 

After  two  years  at  this  job  I  went  firing 
on  the  Grand  Junction,  between  Belle- 
ville and  Peterboro;  this  road  is  now  part 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  system.  In 
those  days  both  wood  and  coal  were  used; 
we  made  $1.26  per  day  with  no  overtime. 
The  class  of  engines  used  were  the  Bir- 
kenhead and  Rhode  Island 

After  rix  months  on  Grand  Junction  I 
returned  to  the  G.  T.  R  to  work  on  a 
switch  gang  (or  better  known  as  flying 
gang),  and  worked  there  until  June, 
1886. 

I  then  came  to  Havelock  and  started 
firing  on  the  C.  P.  R.  I  joined  the  Fire- 
men at  the  time  of  the  C,  B.  &Q.  strike; 
was  promoted  to  the  right  side  in  1890, 
and  jofaied  Div.  381  in  Smith's  Falls  in 
1893,  afterwards  becoming  a  charter 
member  of  Div.  658,  at  Havelock. 

I  ran  all  kinds  of  road  service,  passen- 
ger, work  trains  and  freight,  and  have 
had  some  pretty  close  calls.  In  190S  | 
began  working  on  yard  engine  and  have 
been  working  in  yard  service  ever  since. 


Bn).I.Birlow.Div.CG8  *^ 
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In  Bfay,  1915,  I  was  a  delegate  for  Div. 
668  to  the  Cleveland,  O.,  Convention,  and 
at  the  present  time  I  am  Chief  of  the 
Division.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  and  have  held  office  as  war- 
den and  sidesman. 

I  have  served  on  Havelock  Boird  of 
Education  for  the  last  12  years,  being 
chairman  of  same  for  four  years. 

At  the  age  of  66,  and  after  30  years 
and  6  months'  service  I  was  retired  on 
pension  by  the  C.  P.  R.,  January  1,  1916. 
Although  retired  I  still  feel  quite  young, 
as  my  mother  is  still  living  at  the  age  of 
90  and  my  mother-in-law  at  94. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  Brothers  to  all  join  the  Pennon  Asso- 
ciation. With  best  wishes  for  the  B.  of 
L.  E.,  I  remain  yours  truly, 

Isaac  Barlow. 


Bro..Tboiiu8  Clyde,  Div.  98 

LmcoLN,  Nbbk..  F«b,  22.  1916. 

Edttob  Joubnal:  On  February  22, 
1842,  a  babe  was  hom  <m  a  farm  near 

Montreal,  Can.,  that  was  given  the  name 
of  Thomas  Clyde.  The  present  day  ap- 
pearance of  lliomas  Clyde,  74  years  later, 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture, 
which,  with  a  brief  history  of  his  life,  is 
given  to  the  readers  of  the  JoiniHAL  be- 
cause of  his  M  years'  membership  in  the 
B.  of  L.  R,  and  his  having  recently  been 
placed  on  the  list  of  honOTary  membership 
of  the  Grand  International  Division. 

The  boyhood  days  of  Brother  Clyde 
were  spent  on  the  home  farm  where  he 
was  bom.  At  the  age  of  17  he  conceived 
the  idea  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  black- 
smith, and  he  accordingly  hired  out  as  an 
apprentice  in  that  trade.  Two  years  later 
he  entered  the  Canada  Marine  Shops  at 
Montreal,  asamachinist'sapprentice,  and 
worked  as  such  for  two  years,  when  at  the 
age  of  21  years  he  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1863  and  enlisted  in  the  army  as 
a  machinist  He  was  sent  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  but  was  discharged  because  of 
sickness  after  only  a  short  service. 

In  1864  he  enlisted  again,  and  was  this 
time  sent  to  Little  Rock,  Arit.,  uid  was 
put  to  work  for  the  M.  &  L.  R.  Railroad, 
a  small  road  60  miles  long,  running  to  a 
point  on  the  White  river.  He  worked 
there  about  a  month  or  two  as  nwchinist 


when  he  was  put  on  the  road  running  an 
engine  because  of  the  shortage  of  &tfp- 
neers;  this  was  his  first  experience  as  an 
engineer. 

His  experience  as  an  engineer  [ntnred  a 
trying  one,  for  at  that  time  bullets  fre- 
quently whizzed  through  the  air,  and  the 
locomotive  was  always  looked  upon  as  a 
good  target  After  running  on  the  road 
about  five  months  with  success,  extra 
engineers  were  supplied  and  he  was  put 
back  in  the  shop  to  finish  his  enlistment 

In  the  spring  of  1866  he  came  north  and 
went  to  work  in  a  jobbing  machine  shop 


-  * 


Bro.  That.  Clyde,  Div.  SB 

at  Keokuk,  la.  He  worked  there  about 
six  months  and  then  went  to  work  f<»-  the 
Keokuk  &  Fort  Madison  Railroad — a  road 
24  miles  kmg  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  between  Keokuk  and  Fort 
Madiaon.  He  worked  on  this  little  road 
as  extra  engineer  and  shop  work  until  the 
C,  B.  &  Q.  took  control  and  discontinued 
the  shop  at  Keokuk.  He  then  entered 
the  service  of  the  Keokuk  &  Des  Moines 
Vafley  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Rock 
Island  system,  acting  aa  gang  boss  in  the 
back  shop. 
After  being  with  this  road  for  about  a 
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extra  engineer  for  about  three  year^  when 
the  ahop  work  was  transferred  to  Gales- 
burg^  HL,  and  he  was  given  two  pits  in 
the  back  shop  there  as  gang  boss.  After 
remaining  in  Galesburg  about  a  year  he 
was  offered  a  foremanship  on  the  Atchi- 
son A  Nebraska  Railroad,  now  a  part  of 
the  C,  B.  &  Q.  system. 

He  arrived  at  Atchismi,  Kans.,  on  July 
1, 1874.  and  remained  in  the  shop  as  fore- 
man for  nearly  three  vears,  when  he 
asked  for  a  run  on  the  road  because  of  a 
reduction  of  pay  as  foreman.  He  was 
given  an  engine  on  the  road  as  requested 
and  continued  as  engineer  In  road  service 
for  more  than  a  year,  wbexk  he  left  the 
Atchison  ft  Nebraska  to  go  to  work  on  a 
short  narrow  gauge  road  that  was  build- 
ing  out  of  Waukon,  la.,  to  a  point  23 
miles  distant  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St  Paul,  north  of  McGregor.  He 
supervised  the  unloading  of  the  narrow 
fguage  engizkes  ^m  fiat  cars  and  went  to 
numing  on  construction.  The  road  was 
l^tersold  out  to  the  C.  M.  ft  St  P.,  and 
he  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
mastv  medumic  at  Dubuque,  la.,  with 
whom  he  later  had  a  slight  misunder- 
standing and  he  quit  and  went  to  Call- 
ftania. 

In  California  he  secured  employment  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  was 
smt  to  Taesm,  Ariz.,  to  run  out  of  that 
^ace.  Whra  the  Soathem  Pacific  made 
cooneetifHiat  Demin^  N.  M.,  with  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe,  he  was 
given  one  of  the  Atlantic  ft  Pacific  ex- 
press runs  with  an  eight-wheel  McQueen 
wgine,  running  220  miles  each  day  with 
seven  cars.  Being  offered  a  position  as 
master  mechanic  on  the  Rio  Grande  di- 
▼iaion  of  the  A.,  T.  ft  S.  F.  at  San  Har- 
dal,  he  accepted  the  same  but  remained 
only  a  shtnt  tim^  as  he  did  not  like  it 
^en,  and  he  went  back  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  under  the  same  master  mechanic, 
a  Hr.  Eilbnm. 

He  remained  there  until  the  fall  of 
188^  whoi  he  went  back  to  Dubuque,  la., 
ud  went  to  work  for  the  C,  H.  ft  St  P. 
■gain.  While  he  was  oflFered  the  same 
nmhehad  left  some  years  before,  he 
choee  to  take  the  extra  list  between  Du- 
Inqoe  and  La  Crosse,  and  the  following 
year  was  sent  to  EstherviU^  la.,  taking 


a  run  to  Okoboji  Lakes,  120  miles  each 
day.  Later  he  was  sent  to  Sanborn,  la., 
to  run  between  there  and  Mitchell,  S. 
Dak. ;  and  finally  was  appointed  as  fore- 
man of  the  shops  at  the  latter  place. 

In  1889  he  quit  and  went  to  work  for 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  as  round- 
house foreman  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  lurfding 
that  position  for  about  20  years,  when  he 
was  oslerized.  He  then  started  in  the 
grocery  business  in  Lincoln,  but  finding 
the  same  unprofitable  he  opened  up  a  little 
machine  shop  at  Bethany,  a  suburb  of 
Lincoln,  where,  because  of  his  advanced 
age  of  more  than  three-score-and-ten,  his 
labors  in  behalf  of  himself  and  wife  are 
decidedly  limited. 

Brother  Clyde  was  initiated  into  the  6. 
of  L.  E.  in  1874,  at  Atchison,  Kans.,  by 
Div.  164.  He  was  later  transferred  to 
Div.  28  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  from  that 
Division  to  Div.  119,  at  Dubuque,  la.  He 
was  transferred  by  Div.  119  to  Div.  98,  24 
years  ago,  and  has  held  his  membership 
here  ever  since,  serving  as  Chief  for  sev- 
eral terma;  and  now  in  his  advanced  age 
has  been  honored  tor  his  loyalty  and  years 
of  devotion  to  the  Brotherhood  by  being 
recently  placed  upon  the  honorary  roll  of 
the  Grand  International  Division  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

H.  WiGOBNjroST,  Div.  98. 


Railroad  JHca's  Hooe 

Highland  Park,  III,,  Harcfa  1.  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  The  following  dona- 


tions were  received  at  the  Home  during 
the  month  of  February,  1916: 

SUMMARY. 

Gnutd  Division,  B.  of  L.  E   t2088  98 

Grand  Divirion,  O.  R.  C   66  00 

Grand  Lodse  B.  of  L,  F.  A  E.   40  00 

B.  of  R.  T.  Lodsea   40  00 

O.  R  C.  Diviriona.   22  00 

L,  S.  to  B.  of  L.  F.  A  E.  Loden   2  00 

Refund  frrm  the  city  of  HisrhUnd  Park, . .  2S  68 

James  Coatelko,  Div.  270,  O.  R.  C   1  00 

Alfred  Lunt  Div,  877.  B,  of  R.  T   1  00 

C.  S.  UcKay.  Div,  119,  B,  of  L.  E   1  00 

From  a  member  of  Div.  249,  B.  of  L,  E   1  00 

M ISCBLLAMIOIIS.  12222  66 


Barrel  of  fruit  from  Div.  12.  G.  I.  A.  to  B.  of  L. 
£..  Chillicothe,  O. 

Quilt  from  Div.  196.  G.  I,  A.  to  B.  of  L.  E.,  Chad- 
ron,  Nebr. 

Quilt  from  Div.  247.  G.  I.  A.  to  B.  of  L.  E.,  Grmad 
Forka.  M.  Dak. 

Respectfully  submitted,  i 

JOHN  ep»swfei*c*i3B©.Qle 

Kailraad  Hm-a  HaA} 
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[F  inTy.W.A.Mvirdock:  ^ 


"Sypmen^s  Department 


rnmmurrpnti^iqfl  for  !>1l^llil:^ltilcn  nmt  t"?  wTirtfr^ 
on  'ini!  aid''  (if  ihe  pn[i*.T.  iind  ri'!ii'}i  tlit'  Ki:!itr>.-Hs  [i-i>t 
later  than  the  8th  of  the  monih.  NumB  de  pJume 
an  pmdnllil^  but  to  roceive  oouidarafian  nHi»t 
be  ugned  with  full  name  aiul  pldnw  of  the  ■ikthar. 
Tha  Eilltrei'^  ri-sprtes  tile  riffat  tu  lerlBe,  rfijert  »r 
UHUBtUt  ^ifCil  III,  soVCtnted  tttticCty  on  Its  mL-ritn. 

AddRM  alL  ma  Iter*  fsr  pubHcKtion  to  tbf  EAt- 
«M,  HUB.  IL  £.  CAdacLL.  UM  Alanwda  MK^HHw 
OPT^ud,  Ohio. 

lUttn-  for  the  Gnnd  PreaJdeDt,  addrasB  tr>  MRS. 
W.  A.  WmtxlCK,  S331  Fulton  Rtreet.  ChtcoKO,  111, 

Fur  thi?  <lnind  SiiTj'LrLry.  Mfiii.  Epfie  E.  Mer- 
RILU         fLilturL  ('Iiii'ui;c.  IJl. 

For  tha  S*c rotary  And  Treasurer  of  Lniamnc^, 

Ntvfli        Qiic^,  11L 


The  Spring  i\as  Come 

Amkel  Awokcl  for  the^SpHns  has  CDme. 

UftHp^MU-vodcfi  in  joy, 
ITiTiii  load  yimr  hiib,  for  life  U  younf, 

Th*  MtnwBlMft  run  a*  H-htfidr-Wtth  JiWi 

Through  meailijws,  rh  to  trreen. 
All  TMture'*  ffuy  the  ti erelong  dnyl 
At  tbfT  tliDUvht  of  H  SlUBiser'M  Quscnl 

Whore  MTD  the  iviadB.  the  fm^llw  jBOtK 

■Jlw  T^ttT,  oh,  BO  drvBrT 
VhiqrmpiBMf'Dra  tlrne.  to  anathfll'dtnlah 

r*"let  yoanfc  SpHnit  vtt  chi^rl 
A-KuM  Awake'.  f>ir  the  "in  iiin  lit!  tWIBf. 

Lift  up  yaur  voiuo  [n  joy, 
Bafae  loud  your  soii^k,  for  life  ii  younif. 

And  the  blnU  with  the  bLoucMnH  toy. 

MiHaSiiter  la  Krttk 

8,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  ar- 

k 


the  evening.  Before  going  farther,  I 
would  advise  anyone  contemplating  this 
trip  to  take  plenty  of  warm  clothing  u 
this  particular  route  goea  directly  north 
and  it  is  very  cold.  You  will  realize  hoir 
far  north  when  I  tell  you  we  passed  the 
Aleutian  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Alaska. 
The  weather  was  not  exactly  roug^,  but 
it  kept  me  in  my  cabin  most  of  the  way 
across  the  Pacific.  I  was  very  seasick  at 
times. 

As  we  neared  Yokohama,  our  first  port, 
the  change  in  the  weather  was  very  no- 
ticeable. All  of  the  officers  and  passen- 
gers were  getting  «ut  their  white  clothes. 
Even  thoui^  the  heat  was  intense,  it  was 
a  treat,  after  the  cold  wither. 

We  arrived  in  Yokohama  about  five 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th.  Here 
we  were  aroused  to  attend  doctor's  In- 
spection and  show  our  passports.  This 
was  the  custom  at  every  port  we  entered. 

After  breakfast,  a  party  of  us  went 
ashwe,  and  it  did  seem  good  to  be  on  land 
once  again.  First  of  all  we  hired  ridt* 
shawaand  rode  around  through  the  stxeeta 
A  rickshaw  is  a  small,  two-wheeled  car- 
riage large  enough  for  one  person  only, 
and  pulled  by  a  coolie,  and  they  can  run 
some.  That  is  the  most  popular  mode  of 
travel  among  the  natives  and  tourists. 
Scarcely  any  horses  are  seen  in  these 
cities.  We  climbed  a  high  hill  to  see  Bud- 
dha—that is  the  god  most  Orientals  wor- 
ship. After  seeing  Buddlia  we  stopped  at 
a  Japanese  tea  house  and  had  tea  and  lit- 
tle cakes.  One  can  sit  on  the  floor  and 
have  tea  Japanese  fashion  if  one  wishes, 
but  they  also  have  tebles  for  tourists, 
which  are  much  more  comfortable. 

We  went  back  to  the  boat  for  tiffin, 
that  is  what  they  call  lunch,  and  after 
resting  an  hour,  a  parfy  of  us  hired  a  big 
Studebaker  car  and  drove  about  30  miles  to 
a  seaside  resort  called  Kamakura.  It  was 
a  most  delightful  drive  through  the  rice 
fields  and  lotus  flower  beds.  The  roads 
were  excellent,  fully  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  some  of  our  roads  in  the  United 
States.  At  this  place  there  is  a  fine  hotel 
with  beautJful  grounds,  a  sij^t  well  worth 
seeing.  We  returned  to  l^e  ship  about 
8:30,  tired  out  and  ready  to  continue  our 

Weleft%Oa  nextifionuntt  pass- 
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lag  through  the  Kii  Channel  into  the  In- 
land Sea,  arriving  at  Kobe,  Japan,  Au- 
gust 27.  Between  these  two  porta  we  ex- 
perienced a  typhoon.  One  vho  never 
was  in  a  lypbooa  can  scarcely  realize 
what  it  is^one  minute  you  tiiink  you 
are  safe  and  the  next  that  the  ship  is 
taming  over.  The  rolling  and  tossing  of 
the  ship  was  fierce.  Nearly  everyone  on 
board  was  seasick  that  night  I  was  so 
bad  that  the  stewardess  had  to  put  me  to 
bed. 

The  next  morning  the  sea  had  calmed 
down,  and,  on  arriving  at  Kobe,  we  were 
having  fine  weather  again.  Here  we  again 
hired  rickshaws  and  rode  around  the  city. 
The  streets  are  very  narrow,  no  side- 
walks, and  houses  and  shops  built  right 
on  to  the  road.  Such  funny  little 
shops,  filled  with  curios  to  tempt  the  eye 
of  the  tourist  At  these  places  we  had  a 
great  time  with  our  American  money, 
getting  on  to  the  values,  etc. ;  but  finally 
after  getting  taken  in  a  couple  of  times 
we  learned  that  our  money  would  go 
twice  as  far  here  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  poor  class  in  these  places  wear  very 
little  clothing  and  one  can  see  many  naked 
little  children  playing  in  the  streets. 
Japan  seems  to  be  full  of  babies. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  see  the  fa- 
mous Waterfall.  We  climbed  many  stme 
steps  and  passed  many  quaint  shops  and 
bai^ars  before  reaching  the  top.  Back 
of  the  falls,  on  the  hillside,  scattered 
among  the  trees,  were  thousands  of  small 
colored  electric  lights,  making  a  veritable 
fairyland  of  the  place. 

At  Hoji,  August  28,  we  took  coat.  It 
is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  the  natives 
coaling  the  ship.  We  were  anchored  in 
the  harbor  and  great  coal  barges  sur- 
rounded us.  Men,  women  and  children 
filled  small  baskets,  which  were  passed 
from  coolie  to  coolie,  who  stood  in  a  line 
to  receive  them  until  they  reached  the 
coal  pit,  tiie  baskets  being  thrown  out 
to  be  refilled  again.  Many  of  thew(nnen 
had  tiny  babies  strapped  on  their  backs. 
Tbey  worked  regardless  of  the  babies, 
who  seemed  quite  contented.  It  is  amaz- 
ing how  quickly  and  cleverly  they  do  this 
work. 

We  did  not  go  ashore  at  Moji,  but  took 
a  launch  to  Shimwoseki,  a  littie  village 


directly  across  from  Moji.  This  was  a 
dirty  little  village  and  nothing  of  inter- 
est to  see. 

leaving  Moji,  we  passed  through  the 
Korea  Straits  and  entered  the  Ydlow  Sea. 
The  Yellow  Sea  derives  its  name  from  the 
color  of  the  water,  which  is  a  bright  yel- 
low. The  famous  Yangtse-Kiang  River 
empties  into  this  sea.  Arriving  in  Shan  g- 
hai  the  31st  we  went  ashore  in  a  laimch. 
I  stayed  over  night  at  the  Kalee  Hotel, 
thinking  to  get  a  good  night's  rest  in  a 
real  bed,  but  I  missed  the  rolling  and 
tossing  of  the  ship  and  did  not  sleep.  We 
hired  a  carri^e  and  drove  along  the 
Bubbling WellRoadformiles.  Shanghuis 
a  very  beautiful  place,  with  fine  buildings, 
etc. ,  but  I  really  do  believe  it  is  (he  nois- 
iest place  I  was  ever  in.  The  streets  are 
filled  with  chattering  Chinese  which,  with 
the  clatter  of  their  wooden  sandals  one 
can  scarcely  carry  on  a  conversation  with 
one's  friends.  In  tiie  harbor  here  we  saw 
all  kinds  of  ships,  sampans  and  river 
boats  being  loaded  and  unloaded  by  hun- 
dreds of  coolies  with  scarcely  any  cloth- 
ing on. 

Continuing  our  journey  through  the 
Yellow  Sea  we  entered  the  Eastern  Sea, 
and  going  tlu*ough  the  Fo  Kien  Straits  we 
reached  Hong-Kong  September  5.  Here 
we  left  the  **Monteagle"  to  make  her  re- 
turn trip  to  Vancouver.  The  streets  were 
much  the  same  as  in  Shanghai— filled  with 
chattering  Chinese.  We  went  on  a  tram- 
car  up  1,800  feet  to  the  celebrated  peak; 
there  is  a  cement  walk  and  railing  around ' 
this  peak  and  <me  gets  an  excellent  view 
of  the  dty,  harbor  and  surrounding  coun- 
try. I  also  went  through  several  of  their 
large  department  stores.  They  are  much 
the  same  as  at  home. 

In  China,  as  in  all  Eastern  countries,  a 
native  can  get  a  meal  at  any  time.  There 
are  hundreds  of  small  eating  places  along 
the  streets  where  for  a  few  cents  one  can 
get  soup,  rice,  fish  and  numerous  other 
native  d^hes.  All  one  needs  is  a  table  or 
box,  a  few  bowls  and  cups,  chopsticks  and 
a  littie  fire,  and  you  have  your  restaurant 
ready  for  business.  One  night  my  cousin 
and  I  went  to  a  picture  show;  going  back 
to  our  hotel  about  11 :30  we  saw  a  great 
number  of  natives  sleeping  in  the  streets 
with  a  mat  for  a  bef|,i,M4^i4!5»^vfgA: 
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pillow.  There  are  a  great  many  poor  here 
who  work  for  a  few  cents  a  day  and  have 
no  home  except  the  streets. 

Leaving  here  September9on  the '  'Atsuta 
Marie"  we  reached  Singapore  Septonber 
18.  They  say  13  is  unlucky,  and  I  belieVe 
it,  tor  we  were  lied  up  here  for  ten  days. 
You  can  ima^e  we  were  pretly  well 
tired  of  the  place. 

On  entering  the  harbor  a  great  number 
of  Malay  divers  came  to  the  side  of  the 
ship;  the  passengers  threw  coins  into  the 
water  and  it  was  great  fun  to  see  six  or 
seven  dive  for  the  same  coin,  the  victori- 
ous one  coming  up  with  the  coin  in  his 
mouth  and  then  holding  it  up  for  the  pas- 
soigars  to  see. 

It  is  very  hot  in  Singapore;  it  is  just 
live  points  from  the  equator,  so  you  may 
know  we  felt  the  heat  considerably.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  took  motor  rides,  rickshaw 
rides  and  saw  all  the  sights.  One  day  we 
motored  over  the  island  through  miles 
and  miles  of  rubbo:  plant^titnis  and  co- 
conut groves;  the  roada  here  are  excel- 
lent, and  our  Malay  driver  was  very  clever 
in  manipulating  the  machine.  We  saw 
more  motorcars  here  than  at  any  of  the 
other  cities.  The  buildings  here  are  very 
fine,  but  it  was  so  warm  we  did  not  feel 
like  doing  much  sightseeing.  • 

Finally,  we  suled  on  the  '  'Golccmda' '  for 
Rangoon,  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
to  Penang,  where  we  tied  up  for  24  hours 
to  load  coconuts.  Here  we  went  ashore 
in  a  sampan,  a  small  native  boat  paddled 
by  a  native.  Again  we  motored  through 
the  city  along  the  seashore,  and  through 
small  villages  and  coconut  groves.  After 
having  tea  at  the  hotel  we  returned  to  the 
ship.  Next  morning  we  were  m  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  reaching  Rangoon  October  1, 
about  10:80.  We  took  a  carriage  direct 
to  the  Royal  Hotel  an ^  began  making  ar- 
rangements to  go  up  country  that  ni^t. 

In  Rangoon  we  had  a  car,  and  drove  to 
the  Royal  Lakes  and  to  the  famous  Sheve 
Dagon  and  Sule  Pagodas.  The  great 
Sheve  Di^^  Pagoda  ia  the  finest  and 
didest  in  the  country;  it  is  200  feet  hi|^ 
960  feet  long  and  650  feet  broad.  At  the 
foot  of  the  ascent  are  two  huge  leogryphs 
made  of  brick  and  covered  with  plaster. 
The  roof  is  of  carved  teak  supported  by 
huge  pillars  of  stcme  and  wood.  The 


whole  length  of  the  ascent  of  both  sides 
is  occupied  by  beggars.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  trays  containing  flowers^  gold 
leaf,  candles  and  other  offerings,  sM 
by  pretty  Burmese  girls.  There  are  maqr 
beautiful  public  buildings  here,  also  a 
great  many  bazaars. 

We  were  at  last  ready  to  leave  Ran- 
goon, andat9o'cIock  wentaboardafunny 
little  train  with  sleeper  where  we  fur- 
nished our  own  bed  clothing;  the  train 
had  a  good  many  day  coaches  filled  witb 
natives  who  chattered  nearly  all  nig^t 

We  arrived  at  Prome  at6:90iiextro«Ti- 
ing,  where  we  went  aboard  an  Irawaddy 
River  boat  bound  for  Mimbr^  my  future 
home,  which  place  we  reached  Sunday 
morning,  October  a  The  trip  up  the  Ira- 
waddy was  most  delightful,  beauUful 
scenery  and  magnificent  sunsets,  all  blue, 
red,  purple  and  gold  among  great  white 
and  black  clouds. 

My  home  is  on  the  Irawaddy  River,  a 
three  days*  boat  trip  fomi  Mandator. 
Before  returning  to  the  United  States  we 
intend  taking  a  trip  there  to  see  the  won- 
derful sights  so  vividly  described  in  Kip- 
ling's  "On  the  Road  to  Mandalay." 

I  like  it  very  much  out  here,  but  when 
I  left  Saginaw  it  seemed  like  a  big  tmder- 
taking  to  go  so  far  from  home;  but  one 
meets  so  many  nice  people  and  sees  so 
many  wonderful  things  that  time  goes 
quickly,  and  you  get  used  to  it 

If  this  is  a  bit  interesting  to  my  friends 
and  fellow  lodge  members  I  will  write 
again  about  the  country  and  people  out 
here.  Yours  m  F.  L.  &  P. , 

Edith  Gillies,  Unity  Div.  13. 

Mimbre,  Burma,  In^a,  care  B.  O.  Ga 


Twenty-fifth  Anniversary 

Marvin  Hughitt  Div.  74,  Boone,  la., 
celebrated  their  26th  anniversary  Febru- 
ary 12,  1916,  with  their  annual  dinner  in 
the  Moose  Hall.  Our  anniversary  occurs 
on  February  10,  but  we  were  unable  to 
get  a  hall  w  that  dat^  so  we  held  itm 
the  1201. 

There  were  about  100  In  attendance.  In- 
cluding husbands  and  families.  A  two- 
course  dinner  was  served  at  6:80  p.  m. 

The  dining-room  was  decorated  with 
red  hearts  ^,,fflr^Iij;eiiftgieB«*  ^ 
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white  hearts  with  the  inscription  '1881- 
1916"  (HI  them  served  as  {dace  cards  on 
tbe  table. 

The  lodge  room  was  decorated  with 
green  nltbona  and  white  hearts.  Across 
tbe  center  of  the  room  iq.  .silver  letters 
was  tbe  inscriptioa  '1891-1916"  inter- 
wovoi  with  green  ribbcau  and  white 
hearts. 

After  tne  dinner  a  program  was  given. 
The  first  number  on  the  program  was  the 
penny  drill,  only  we  called  it  a  silver  drill. 
A  neat  little  sum  was  taken  in.  Follow- 
ing this  a  paper  was  read  by  Sister  G.  L. 
Black,  of  Qiicago,  one  of  our  charter 
membws,  also  organizer  of  this  Division, 
as  well  aa  the  one  at  Clinton,  la.  She 
gave  UB  a  brief  but  interesting  history  of 
onr  Division. 

Several  piano  solos,  vocal  solos,  violin 
duets,  readings  and  recitations  by  the 
smaller  folks  were  then  given.  The  last 
number  on  the  program  was  a  one-act 
play  entitled  "Shattered  Nerves,"  given 
by  Sister  C.  E.  Sargeant  as  a  physidan, 
and  Sister  Peny  Starks  as  a  oonaulting 
patient,  which  fumicAied  quite  a  littie 
Iwighter.  Dancing  tlien  bnn^t  our 
evening  to  a  close. 

Mrs.  Lou  Shull,  Cor.  Sec. 


TweatiethAHlvenary 

Division  73^  Utica,  N.  T.,  celebrated 
its  20th  anniversary  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  just  past  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

Invitations  were  sent  to  members  and 
wives  of  Div.  14,  and  to  ofiBcials  of  differ- 
ent railroads.  Music,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, was  furnished  by  members 
and  relatives,  and  cards  and  dancing  were 
enjoyed.  Mrs.  Dolan  and  Sister  Mafaar, 
who  pleased  their  audience  20  years  ago, 
were  two  of  the  singers  upon  this  occa- 
iMn. 

A  short  address  was  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Sister  Decker.  Tbe  birthday  cake, 
decorated  by  a  real  track,  upon  which 
was  an  engine,  in  the  cab  of  which  was  a 
diminutive  engineer,  deserves  special 
moition,  as  it  was  a  work  of  art 

At  a  fallowing  meeting  Sister  Jones, 
who  had  served  for  several  years  as  Sec- 
retary, resigned  because  of  leaving  the 
tity,  and  was  lovingly  remembered  by 
ttie  otiher  members.   Sister  Jones  organ- 


ized ^da  Divisira  and  has  continual^ 
held  oifice.  We  regret  her  departure,  as 
she  has  been  one  of  our  most  faithful 
members.   Our  good  wishes  go  with  her. 

A.  o.a 


Union  Meeting  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  sixth  union  cvcuit  meeting,  held 
with  Div.  82,  on  February  16,  was  a  very 
instructive  and  interesting  one.  Sister 
Perigo,  President  of  Div.  82,  presided, 
and  Sister  Riley,  Grand  Organizer,  was 
referee.  Six  Divisions  were  represented, 
with  nearly  100  in  attendance. 

Morning  session  opened  at  10:30.  After 
a  short  session  we  adjourned  to  the 
Lutheran  Church,  where  a  cordial  wel- 
come and  a  good  dinner  awaited  us.  At 
the  afternoon  season  all  of  the  ritualistic 
work  was  put  on  by  Div.  82  In  a  very 
creditable  manner. 

Sister  Riley  gave  some  excellent  aa- 
vice  and  helpful  information,  and  was 
presented  with  a  nice  check  for  her 
kindness.  This  was  to  express  the  love 
and  esteem  of  Div.  82.  The  Presidents 
of  visiting  IMvisicms  were  called  upon 
and  made  some  very  interesUng  remarks. 

All  present  declared  the  day  one  full 
of  pleasure,  and  now  our  Division  in 
Scranton  is  looking  forward  to  the  cele- 
bration of  our  26th  anniversary  on  March 
2&th  when  we  expect  to  serve  a  banquet 
Sec.  Dnr.  82. 


True  Friends 

WhoM      the  true  friendly 

The  ones  that  are  dear. 
The  friends  that  are  loyal 

From  year  to  year? 

<« 

The  friends  that  are  f lur, 

And  the  ones  that  are  true. 
They  ehine  like  seiaa 

For  tbe  sood  they  do. 

Real  friends  are  bo  far. 

And  how  few  we  And; 
They  seem  as  scarce 

Aa  the  fallins  star. 

It  is  said  that  true  friends 

Are  like  diamonds,  precious,  but  rare. 
False  friends  are  like  autumn  leaves. 

Found  everywhere. 

Tell  us  then,  where  will  wa  find 

Those  diamonds  eo  rare. 
Is  it  on  earth. 

Or  up  in  the^^,^^^  by  GoOglC 
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So  now  Lf  we  find 

One  of  tho«e  fri«n<ls  ao  few. 
Let  us  just  keep  them. 

And  not  trade  them  for  omw. 
And  today  let  them  know. 

That  our  heart 
la  not  ice, 

Or  buried  in  anow. 

Has.  FkAMX  Hall. 


Anniversary  Surprise 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  Div.  52,  on 
February  16,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  sur- 
priae  was  perpetrated  on  the  President, 
which  for  originality  could  not  well  be 
Borpassed.  At  tlie  beginning  of  the  year 
it  was  decided  to  begin  in  the  mcailh  of 
February  and  have  a  half-hour  program 
at  the  last  meeting  in  each  mcmth.  Hie 
object  was  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
interest  in  attendance. 

February  is  the  birth  month  of  this  Di- 
Tisi<m  and  also  of  the  President,  and  the 
members  decided  to  make  this  a  surprise 
anniversary.  The  chairman.  Sister  Shep- 
pard,  announced  that  a  pn^ram  bad  been 
prepared  for  this  day,  and  suggested  that 
the  meeting  be  dosed  before  giving  it 
This  was  done,  and  the  President  urged 
all  to  remain.  This  was  unnecessary,  as 
wasproven  afterwards,  as  all  the  members 
were  in  the  secret  The  program  con- 
sisted of  a  piano  solo  by  Sister  Wolf,  and 
vocal  solos  by  Sister  Humphreys.  We 
are  all  proud  of  these  Sisters  who  are  al- 
ways ready  to  assist  in  our  entertainments 
wttii  their  God-given  talents..  After  these 
numbers  Sister  Sheppard  stepped  to  the 
front,  carrying  a  brand  new  suitcase.  As 
Sister  Sheppard  is  a  reader,  the  impres- 
sion of  the  President  was  that  she  was 
going  to  recite,  and  that  the  suitcase  was 
in  some  way  cfumetAbd  with  the  aeleeticm. 
Well,  it  was;  and  to  her  surprise,  the  red- 
tati<m  was  in  rhyme  addressed  to  her,  and 
the  beautiful  suitcase,  the  lid  of  which 
was  fitted  out  with  a  fine  set  of  ivory  toi- 
let articles,  was  a  gift  from  tbe  DiTisi<»i. 

The  presentation  was  worded  as  folbws: 

DEAR  SISTER  CASSELL 
We  meet  today  to  ^reet  yog, 

To  shaw  yoo  where  we  stand. 
To  tell  you  bow  we  love  yoo. 

To  clasp  once  more  your  hand. 
To  pledge  anew  oar  friendship. 

Which  throuffh  the  many  years. 
Has  stood  the  test,  dear  Sister. 

In  both  happiness  and  teen. 


From  atoims  and  shoals  you've  always  Matsd 

Oar  ship  so  staunch  and  true. 
An  hooOT  to  our  Sisterhood 

And  Division  fifty-two^ 
Tbroush  all  this  land  so  slorfams. 

Wherever  goes  the  train; 
wnssiever  Slatera  gather 

They  love  tohsar  your  name. 

They  show  you  by  their  kindneasi 

And  tdcena  of  thdr  love. 
How  dear  your  friendship  is  to  than. 

How  devoted  thegr  will  prove. 
But  none  wfll  ever  love  yon. 

Your  Sisten  tried  and  true; 
The  nme  aa  tboaeyoaknowBOwdl. 

In  devoid  FJfty-twt». 

So  accept  from  us  this  token. 

We  know  in  after  years, 
Yon'n  think  of  btends  wbo  loved  toi^ 

And  see  'mid  smiles  and  tears; 
Those  happy  dreamland  faces 

CfSIsten  langasA 
Who  gave  you  this  membraoo^ 

Because  Uier  loved  yea  so. 

W*  pnor  that  Heaven's  MesalDga 

ICfty  over  be  with  yon. 
To  strengthen  and  to  keep  you 

In  Diviskm  Fifty-two. 

Sister  Cassell  was  so  surprised  and  over< 
come  that  it  was  hard  for  her  to  respond; 
but  she  managed  to  speak  her  thanks, 
saying  that  if  the  words  spoken  by  Sister 
Sheppard  were  the  smtiment  of  the  entire 
Division,  they  meant  more  to  her  than  tbe 
beautifti  gift  A  happy  hour  was  spat 
in  a  social  way  and  refreshments  were 
served. 

This  day  win  stand  out  as  one  of  the 
very  best  red  letter  days  of  this  Division, 
as  so  much  love  and  good  will  was  shown 
by  the  large  number  of  Sisters  presoit 


The  Poppy  Land  ExpKSS 

The  first  train  leaves  at  six  p.  h. 

For  tbe  land  where  the  poppy  bknrm. 
Tbe  mother  dear  is  the  engineer. 

And  tbe  passenger  laogfaa  and  crows. 

The  palace  car  Is  the  mother's  arms; 

The  whlsde  a  low.  sweet  strain. 
The  psseenger  winks  and  nods  and  blinks 

And  goea  to  slesp  on  the  tnln. 

At  eight  p.  H.  the  next  train  starts 

For  the  poppy  land  afar. 
The  summons  clear  falls  on  the  ear, 

"All  aboard  for  the  sleeping  earl" 

But  "What  is  the  fare  to  poppy  landT* 

I  hope  it  It  not  too  dear." 
Tbe  fare  is  this— m  hog  and  a  ldsi« 
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So  ImIc  of  Him.  who  children  took 
On  His  kma  in  ]dadii«M  grMt: 
.  Ttk*  eham  I  Drv.  of  tba  tnliu  mob  day 
That  leave  at  elxand  eli^t. 

"Keep  watch  of  thapainngwra."  thus  I  pray, 

"For  to  ma  they  are  very  dear; 
And  apedal  mrd.  O  sracioos  Lord, 

O'er  Otm  gntle  enrineer." 

—St.  Lauia  Sbir-Saifina*. 


How  Tliose  Women  are  BattiflS  ta  I 

*    BY  EDNA  K.  WOOLEY 

'■First  the  women  made  a  dead  set  for 
our  jobs  and  now  they're  putting  both 
feet  into  our  sports,"  said  a  grouchy 
bachelor  who  thinks  he  is  a  crack  bowler. 

"Time  was  when  a  fellow  could  get 
away  from  the  women  by  spending  an 
evening  in  a  bowling  alley,  but  now  half 
the  alleys  are  taken  up  by  wranw,.**  he 
finished  disgustedly. 

'TTep,  you're  ri^t,"  said  tiie  married 
man.  "Still— it  axa't  so  bad.  My  wife 
and  I  have  had  more  fun  together  since 
she's  gone  in  for  some  of  the  things  I  like, 
and  I  don't  hear  her  complaining  so  much 
about  backaches  and  headaches.  She's 
wearing  a  sensible  sized  shoe,  too,  and 
I  notice  she  isn't  bursting  out  her  gloves 
any  more  because  they're  too  ti^t 
Say— I  renoember  wba  she  couldn't 
walk  a  couple  of  blocks  without  gasping 
for  breath,  her  corset  was  that  tight 
^e's  as  good  a  walker  as  I  am,  now- 
better,  in  fact.  And  you  saw  for  yoiu*- 
self  last  ni^t  that  her  bowling  score 
was  pretty  well  up  with  yours,  old  man. " 

"Huh,"  grunted  the  bachefor.  "May- 
be so— maybe  so.  But  I  believe  in 
women  staying  in  the  home  and  attend- 
ing to  their  housework  and  not  inter- 
fering with  men's  affairs. " 

"Come  out  into  the  open  and  take  a 
look  around,"  said  the  Hockey  Editor, 
who  happened,  to  be  nearby.  *  "Get up 
to  date,  and  grin  and  bear  it^  my  firiaid. 
You  can't  stick  women  In  a  comer  any 
man  and  make  'em  stay  there. 

*l'm  surprised  myself,  though,"  he 
added,  "at  Uie  way  women  are  coming 
out  in  regular  rough-and-tumble  sports 
this  year.  They're  playing  hockey  like 
the  men,  under  men's  rules.  Fact! 
TheyH  take  all  kinds  of  punishment  and 
come  up  for  more.    Game?    Well,  I 


should  say!  They'll  play  as  rough  and 
fast  and  good  a  game  as  the  men. 

'TFhey're  competing  with  us  in  almost 
all  the  sports  now.  They're  piling  up 
records  in  bowling  and  they  don't  ask 
any  favors  on  account  of  sex.  They're 
giving  us  points  in  swimming,  and  when 
it  comes  to  skating,  you  can't  beat  the 
women  experts.  They're  keen  on  indoor 
baseball  this  winter,  and  they're  playing 
basketball  now  under  men's  rules—noth- 
ing ladylike,  believe  me,  but  wrestle  and 
bump,  and  go  to  the  floor  if  necessary. 

'*X  can't  account  tot  this  sudden  in- 
terast."  mused  Ihe  Hock^  Editor,  "but 
believe  me,  the  women  are  in  for  the 
honors  and  the  fun,  and  they're  getting 
both." 

"All  very  well— all  very  well, " 
grouched  the  bachelor,  "but  if  women 
waste  their  time  like  that,  who's  gonna 
do  the  housework  and  tend  the  kids— 
I  wanna  know  thati" 

"Aw,  hire  a  flat  and  get  the  janitor 
to  do  it, "  disgustedly  retorted  the  mar- 
ried num.  "You  ain't  giving  up  your 
regular  job  because  you're  going  in  for 
a  bowling  record,  are  youV— Cleveland 
News,  _ 

These  Are  Thrifty  Days 

There  is  no  thrift  in  the  proverbial 
"pound-wise  and  penny-foolish"  system. 
Saving  tn  the  little  things  is  what  counts. 
We  have  hundreds  of  examples  in  Ameri- 
ca of  men  who  have  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  business  and  financial  success  through 
the  lessons  of  rigid  economy  taught^  in 
their  early  youth,  by  the  exacting  teach- 
er. Necessity. 

That  smaU  beginnings  lead  to  larger 
endings  is  exemplified  by  hundreds  who 
have  acquired  the  systematic  saving  habit 
and  won  for  themselves  a  comfortable 
fortune. 

Housekeephig  is  the  most  complicated 
work  in  the  world,  and  she  who  can  keep 
a  house  well  is  a  good  mimager.  She  can 
make  her  work  drudgery  or  she  can  make 
it  a  pleasure.  Men  fail  in  business  and 
the  world  knows  it;  but  how  many  home 
failures  there  are  of  which  the  wotid 
never  hears! 

In  the  Ladiee'  Home  •/bumcU^recently, 
a  woman  tells  how  sb^ffiec«^»E®Ogtt€ 
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maker  or  a  business  manager  of  the  home. 
She  aims  at  simplicity.  She  has  simple 
fumisfainKS,  but  good.  She  has  simple 
meals— tilings  they  are  "all  stuck  m.!'  as 
her  little  boy  puts  1^  but  lots  of  them. 
For  one  meal  baked  beans  on^,  but  lots 
of  them  and  good.  And  who  couldn't 
make  a  meal  on  the  beans  mother  used  to 
bake?  She  doesn't  make  her  attic  a  junk- 
shop.  She  makes  it  a  storeroom,  cleans 
it  once  a  year,  but  that  is  aU.  She  has 
order  in  her  kitchen.  She  doesn't  dry  her 
dishes,  but  "scalds"  them  and  lets  them 
dry  themselves— and  they  can  do  it  better 
than  she.  She  practices  Haiit  in  the 
home. 

There  is  no  economy  in  waste  eflfort, 
some  women  walk  too  much  on  their  jobs. 
'  There  is  no  economy  in  doing  your  own 
washing  if  you  break  your  back  doing  it 
A  fireless  cooker  saves  gas  and  time  and 
food.  A  thermostat  on  the  gas  oven  and 
on  the  furnace  saves  time  and  fuel  The 
thrifty  home  badness  managor  always 
has  change  hx  the  house,  runs  no  accounts, 
pays  cash  on  delivery,  weighs  her  pur- 
chases, and  takes  nothing  for  granted. 
She  keeps  accoimt  of  all  her  expenditures 
and  knows  where  her  money  goes  and 
what  it  buys.  She  doesn't  hire  much 
help,  because  she  doesn't  need  it  She 
studies  her  job  and  succeeds  because  she 
knows  how  and  practices  the  first  princi- 
ples of  business  econ<miy— thript. 


No  Wty  Needed 

'  Fasten-:  "I  was  so  sorry  for  your  wife 
during  the  sermon  this  morning.  Doctor. 
She  had  such  a  dreadful  fit  of  coughing 
that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congregation 
were  fixed  upon  her. " 

Doctor:  "Don't  be  imduly  alarmed. 
She  was  wearing  her  new  hat  for  the 
fixatiime."—FUegende  Bl&ier. 


Why  He  Never  Married 

George  Ade  s^s:  "The  reason  why 
I've  never  married  is  that  at  a  wedding 
I  attended  in  early  youth  the  minister 
said  nervously  at  the  end— and  I  have 
feared  ever  since  that  there  may  have 
been  truth  in  the  words:  *I  believe  it  is 
always  kistomary  to  cuss  the  bride. '  "  Is 
George  so  old  as  thatT-^Awton  Globe. 


A  Clever  Tar 

The  sailor  had  been  showing  the  lid; 
visitor  over  the  ship.  In  thanking  lum^ 
she  said: 

"I  see  that  by  the  rules  of  your  ship 
tips  are  fwbidden. " 

"Lor'  bless  yer  'eart,  ma'am, "  replied 
Jackf  "so  were  the  apples  in  the  Guden 
of  Eden."~lVopfe's  Home  JoumaL 


Fact  and  Fan 

Using  radioactive  phenomena  for  the 
basis  of  their  calculations,  two  British 
sdmtists  believe  that  the  world  is  at  least 
711,000,000  years  old. 

"Sue  and  her  new  husband  have  started 
on  their  bridal  trip  in  a  veritable  ecsta- 
sy." Is  that  one  of  the  new  mains?— 
BaUiynore  American. 

American  canned  salmcm  is  favorably 

known  throughout  the  entire  world.  The 
exports  of  it  amount  to  $7,000,000  a  year. 

"Have  you  been  married  for  Umg?" 
asked  the  gabby  party. 

"No,"  responded  his  neighbor,  "just 
life.  "—B^ffido  Expreea. 

The  marble  product  of  this  country  in 
1914  was  worth  $8,121,412. 

"Shall  we  go  to  the  movies,  playbri^ 
or  stay  home?" 

"Why  not  stay  home?  We  can  always 
go  to  the  movies  or  pli^  bridge. '  '—Judge. 

Starfish  can  grow  new  arms,  lobsters 

new  claws,  and  lizards  new  tails. 

First  War  Correspondent— "Did  your 
dispatch  get  past  the  censor?" 

Seccmd  War  Conespondnt— "Only  the 
part  that  wasn't  true. " 

First  War  Correspondent—  "W^,  isn't 
that  all  your  paper  wants?"— 

Notices 

Farther  ^pointments  of  Grand  Or- 
ganisers and  Inspectors: 

Urs.  Belle  Harsh,  206  N.  Poplar  st, 
CentraUa,  HI 

Mra  G.  L.  Parshall,  414  N.  Elm  ave.. 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lam^i^re,  B<»c  261,  B> 
Syracuse.  ll?,y,I^,  GoOglc 
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Mrs.  J.  J.  Dorsey,  111  W.  S.  Grand 
ave.,  Springffield,  III 

Mr&  R.  J.  McKenzie,  129  Magnolia 
are.,  S.  Jacksonville^  Fla. 

Mrs.  a  Schimmelpfennig,  1420  W.  6th 
8t,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  AllisMi,  677  E.  3rd  at, 
Galesburg,  111. 

.  Mrs.  J.  R  McDaniel,  1618  Gregg  st, 
Cohimbia,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Schmitt,  1609  N.  Mamie 
are.,  Birmingliam,  Ala. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Gilbert^  1981  Pine  st, 
Bakersfleld,  CaL 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Torbert^  606  Crosby  st. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Howard,  19  Clinton  st, 
Newark,  O. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  D.  Armstrong,  869  Missouri 
st,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Ifra.  Geo.  Carlisle,  Columbiana,  Ala. 

Mbs.  W.  A.  MURDOCK, 
Grand  President 

The  Otiio  State  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Uma,  O.,  OQ  May  25,  at  Elks'  Hall,  cor- 
ner of  Elizabeth  and  North  streets. 

It  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  Div. 
373.  Sister  Murdock  and  other  Grand 
Officers  wHl  be  in  attendance,  abd  every 
Division  in  the  State  should  be  well  repre- 
smted.  All  Sisters  will  be  made  wel- 
come.       Mrs.  Frank  Howard,  Sec. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Middle  At- 
lairtic  Circuit  will  be  held  April  12;  1916, 
mider  the  auspices  of  Div.  201,  G.  L  A. 
to  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  in  their  meeting 
rooms.  Masonic  Hall,  Pacific  ave.,  comer 
Maple  st,  Jersey  City,  meeting  to 
open  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  AH  members 
of  the  G.  I.  A.  are  cordially  invited. 

Sbc.  of  Circuit. 

The  eleventh  semi-anoual  drcuit  meet- 
ing  will  be  held  at  Richmond,  IndL,  April 
25,  in  L  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  comer  8th  and 
Main  streets,  under  the  auspices  of 
Wajme  Div.  303. 

AH  Grand  Officers  and  every  member  of 
the  G.  L  A.  are  cordially  invited  toat- 
tmd  and         in  midcing  this  one  of  our 
most  socoeasful  and  instructive  meetings. 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Stums,  Circuit  Pres., 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Ide,  Circuit  Sec. 

W.  A.  McGonagle  Div.  299  e:ctends  a 
oor^  bivitation  to  all  members  of  the 


G.  I.  A.  to  attend  a  union  meeting  of  the 
head  of  the  lakes  Divisions  to  be  held  at 
M.  W.  A.  HalL  Duluth,  Minn.,  May  26, 
1916.  Divisions  from  Proctor,  Two  Har- 
bors, Virginia  and  Superiw  will  help  Div. 
299  of  Duluth  to  ocempllfy  ihe  work. 

Sec.  Div.  299, 


Division  News 

On  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  17,  Enid  Div., 
of  Enid,  Okla.,  entertained  the  engineers 
and  their  families  with  a  literary  and 
musical  program  and  a  baxtquet  in  the 
L  0.  0.  F.  HalL 

Each  number  on  tiie  program  elicited 
applause  which  was  well  merited. 

After  the  program  we  had  a  penny 
drill  in  whicli  all  were  invited  to  join. 
Although  we  had  been  told  by  Miss 
Lucille  Reese,  in  her  recitation,  that  the 
only  time  the  men  did  not  laugh  at  us 
was  when  we  asked  for  money,  we  found 
that  on  this  occasion  it  was  a  mistake, 
as  they  all  gave  na  a  big  broad  smile 
and  fell  into  line,  thereby  enlar|^ng  the 
collection.  Out  of  this  drill  we  marched 
into  the  dining  room,  where  two  long 
tables,  decorated  with  potted  plants, 
were  laden  with  good  things  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  Before  being  seated, 
the  President^  Sister  Reese,  gave  a  well- 
known  quotation  from  Owen  Meredith's 
**Lucille,"  which  was  heart%  applauded. 
After  satisfying  the  inner  man  each 
Brother  present  gave  a  nice  talk,  telling 
us  of  their  appreciation  of  our  work,  but 
only  one  Brotiier  complimented  us  upon 
our  good  looks,  and  that  was  Brother 
Seudder. 

Of  course  this  pleased  us,  but  we  for- 
give the  others,  who  "forgot,"  and  say: 

Hien'i  to  Ow  Best  in  tliit  irwwrtxi*  Imd 
The  fults  o{  our  Brothara  W8  write  <m  niid. 
Thdr  virtDM  on  t«Uet*  of  love  we  engrsve— 
Thdr  sood  name  muulUed  strive  alweye  to  wvn. 

Mrs.  Shaw,  wife  of  General  Foreman 
of  Frisco  Shops,  gave  us  a  grx>d  talk 
which  we  enjoyed.  The '  highest  compli- 
ments were  paid  the  refreshment  com- 
mittee and  all  expressed  the  hope  of 
anoHier  pleasant  meeting  soon. 

Dora  Arnold,  Sec. 

Div.  341,  Creston,  Iowa,  held  the  first 
social  meeting  of  the  year  at  thejwme  of 
Sister  Kenworthy,  in^$|»^«i^a»a^e 
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always  remember  witii  pleasure  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  for  entertainment  made 
for  them  by  this  Sister,  who  is  an  ideal 
hostess.  Plans  were  made  at  this  meet- 
ing  to  do  more  efficient  work  along  the 
lines  of  duty  to  the  Division  and  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  charitable  efforts 
which  the  Division  has  lieea  doing  beyond 
the  ordinaiy  work  of  other  Ordere  like 
our  own.  The  result  of  this  day  spent 
with  Sister  Kenworthy  was  a  renewed  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  our  Order  and 
its  possibilities.  All  will  remember  with 
enthusiasm  the  hospitality  of  the  Ken- 
worthy  home.  Cor.  Sbg. 


On  Febmary  18»  Sister  Boomer,  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  V.  R.  A.,  vis- 
ited Battle  Greek  Div.  284,  which  held  a 
special  meeting  followed  by  a  6:30  banquet 
and  reception  at  the  home  of  Sister  F.  M. 
Fisher,  which  was  prettily  decorated  with 
flags  and  cut  flowers.  The  hours  were 
passed  with  music  and  conversation.  All 
departed  wishing  Sister  Boomer  would 
pay  us  another  visit  at  some  future  time. 

Sec.  Div.  284. 


Div.  501,  Altoona,  Pa.,  was  invited  to 
the  home  of  Brother  and  Sister  Eckel- 
berger,  on  the  evening  of  February  17,  to 
partake  of  a  sauerkraut  supper.  They 
did  not  make  it  known  when  giving  out 
the  invitations  that  it  was  to  odebrate 
the  twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  their 
wedded  life,  but  one  of  the  Sisters  found 
it  out  and  told  us,  so  we  took  with  ua  a 
beautiful  basket  of  roses  and  carnations. 
Sister  Ernest,  in  behalf  of  Div.  601,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  hcffltess.  She  was  very 
much  surprised  and  returned  her  thanks 
to  tlie  Sisters  for  their  kindness.  Sister 
Eckelberger  is  a  Past  President  of  this  Di- 
vision, and  all  joined  in  wishing  her  and 
her  husband  many  more  years  of  happy 
wedded  life.  M.  R. 


Div.  48,  Sparks,  Nev.,  is  justiy  proud 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  oldest  Division 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  Di- 
vision was  organized  in  July,  1890.  In  all 
these  years  we  have  enjoyed  the  work  of 
the  G.  I.  A. ,  and  had  many  pleasant  times. 

On  January  4,  after  the  new  officers 
were  installed,   the  President,  Sister 


George,  gave  an  interesting  talk  to  the 
members,  and  urged  them  to  do  their  best 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  increase  the 
membership  of  the  Order.  After  the 
meeting  was  closed  Sister  George  enter- 
tained the  members  in  her  usual  hosiritft- 
ble  way.  All  enjoyed  the  delicious  re- 
freshments that  were  served.  Ssta 
Sheplywas  iffesented  with  a  handsome, 
hand-painted  plate,  m  recognition  of  ha 
long  and  faithful  service  as  Secretary  of 
the  Division. 

Sister  George  is  an  enthusiastic  worker 
and  we  feel  that  our  Division  will  gror 
and  prosper  during  her  term  of  office. 

Cob.  Ssa 


DmsiOM  176B,  Stevens  Point,  Wis., 
has  more  than  doubled  its  membership  in 
the  one  year  of  its  existence,  and  of  this 
fact  we  are  proud.  Our  officers  are  in- 
terested in  their  duties,  which  makes 
these  duties  a  pleasure.  Visitors  from 
other  Divisions  are  always  welcome,  and 
any  Sisters  who  happ«i  to  come  this  way 
should  make  it  a  point  to  visit  ua.  Our 
attendance  is  good  and  we  enjoy  many 
times  in  a  social  way. 

Our  latest  pleasure  was  the  celebration 
of  oiu*  iirst  birthday.  This  was  on  the 
evening  of  February  9.  Husbands  and 
friends  were  invited  and  the  first  part  of 
the  evening  was  spent  list^ing  to  a 
musical  feast  given  by  the  sona  and 
daughters  of  our  members. 

This  was  greatly  enjoyed  and  after  a 
social  hour  lunch  was  served.  A  long 
table  was  spread,  the  centerpiece  being  a 
lai^  birthdf^  cake  decorated  in  the 
Order  colors  and  bearing  one  large  can- 
dle. The  waiters  were  sons  of  the  As- 
ters, bedecked  with  white  aprons  alid 
chic  red  hair  ribbons.  Victors  were 
present  firom  Mansfield,  Chippewa  Falls 
and  Minneapolis.  May  the  close  of  the 
coming  year  find  us  true  to  our  princifdes 
and  steadily  i»rogressing.      GoB.  Sec. 


Division  383,  at  Way  cross,  held  a 
public  installation  at  their  first  meeting 
in  January.  A  number  of  the  Brotliers 
and  many  friends  responded  to  the  in- 
vitation to  be  present,  and  all  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  almost  perfect  work  done  hy 

tiie  Sisters,^^^,^^^,^  Google 
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After  the  cerenumy  ot  installatkm  was 
completed,  a  prayer  was  made  by  our 
railroad  minister— as  we  love  to  call 
him— followed  by  a  short  talk.  Some  of 
the  more  gifted  Sisters  gave  talks  rel- 
ative to  the  good  work  of  the  G.  L  A., 
after  which  readings  and  selections  of 
music  by  our  young  friends  were  enjoyed 
and  appreciated.  Refreshments  were 
served  and  a  social  hour  full  of  good 
cheer  passed  all  too  quickly.  It  was  the 
wish  of  all  present  that  we  might  meet 
again  soon  in  this  friendly  manner.  At 
the  last  meeting  in  February  we  were 
made  happy  by  the  visit  of  some  Sisters 
from  a  neighboring  Division.  We  were 
so  ideased  to  have  them  with  us  and  hope 
the  wdoome  tfaey  received  will  induce 
them  to  come  ag^n.  I  believe  if  we 
would  mingle  more  freely  with  other 
Divisions  we  might  be  more  helpful  to 
each  other,  as  it  would  broaden  our  men- 
tal and  social  lu^izon  and  thus  he^  on 
the  good  work. 

We  hope  this  year  will  be  the  very 
beat  one  m  aU  departaients  of  our  work. 
Under  the  leadership  of  our  good  Presi- 
dent we  feel  sure  this  will  be  trae  of 
Plant  Division.  COR.  Sec.  88S. 


Division  99  is  still  located  in  Boston. 
Mass.,  instead  of  Salem,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  February  Journal.  The  error  no 
doubt  was  due  to  carelessness  of  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  as  Salem  is  her 
own  home  town. 

We  held  a  very  successful  whist  and 
dance  in  place  of  our  annual  ball,  and 
from  the  overflow  attendance  the  Sisters 
must  have  tried  to  please  and  do  as  our 
President  wished  us  ta  We  are  looking 
forward  to  the  New  England  circuit 
meeting  to  be  held  April  1^  In  Concord, 
N.  H.,  the  home  of  our  estimable  Assist- 
ant Grand  Vice  President,  Sister  Cook. 
1  his  being  inspection  year  no  doubt  this 
meeting  will  be  a  very  interesting  one. 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Boyle,  Cor.  Sec. 


Mia'AH  Division  186,  of  Howell,  Ind., 
gave  a  pleasant  social  affair  on  ViUentine 
night 

Ihe  affair  was  planned  for  just  the 
members  and  husbands  as  a  compliment 


and  appreciatim  the  itnemben  bcdd  for 
each  other.  And  It  proved  to  be  a  lucky 
date  for  it  was  found  that  with  members 
and  their  engineers,  just  60  had  respond- 
ed to  the  invitation. 

No  program  had  been  arranged,  as  It 
was  intended  for  just  an  old-fashioned 
visits  and  they  did  visit,  and  If  they  did 
not  talk  together,  at  least  they  could  talk 
about  each  other,  for  the  men  formed 
themselves  into  a  very  exclusive  little 
group  in  a  far  comer.  But  they  proved 
to  be  good  mixers  when  the  supper  was 
announced.  Here  awaited  a  pleasant 
surprise.  A  long  table,  very  prettily  ap- 
pointed with  linen,  flowers  and  cut-glass, 
and  a  tempting  spread  of  turkey,  cran- 
berry sauce,  escalloped  oysters,  cdery, 
olives,  sandwiches,  coffee,  cake  and 
cream  was  served. 

A  call  for  a  toast  from  Bro.  Chas.  Sut- 
ter was  demanded  and  he  is  ever  ready  to 
oblige  with  his  sincere  talks  and  witty 
speeches.  Other  short  talks  followed. 
After  the  supper,  our  President,  Sister 
Sursa,  made  a  nice  talk  In  behalf  of  the 
Order  and  an  after  toast  to  tiw  men. 
After  tlus  the  visiting  was  resumed,  the 
exclusive  comer  well  filled  and  a  very 
busy  comer  it  was,  where  trains  flew 
thick  and  fast,  engines  broke  or  died,  or 
else  broke  the  record.  And  the  ladies  sat 
off  and  eyed  them  just  contented  if  they 
will  only  come  to  our  party. 

It  was  certtunly  a  charming  evening, 
and  midnight  found  us  saying  good-nl^t, 
but  not  good-by.  May  we  all  be  spared 
to  enjoy  many  more  of  these  pleasant 
gatherings. 

Sister  Chas.  Joyce,  Cor.  Sec 

Division  337,  Belleville,  Ont,  held  a 
very  successful  entertainment  in  the 
B.  of  L.  K.  Hall  in  February  for  the 
benefit  of  Canadian  soldiers  overseas. 

The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
Union  Jacks,  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
bunting. 

Refreshments  were  served  and  a  splen- 
did program  was  enjoyed  by  the  large 
number  present  Short  addresses  were 
made  on  the  subject  of  hospital  supplies 
by  Miss  Falkner,  and  Mr.  O.  Flyn,  a 
lawyer  of  our  city. 

We  received  oveP'^^ 
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pencils,  post-cards  and  packages  of  en- 
velopes, also  many  cash  donations. 

The  evening  closed  by  singing  the 
National  anthem  and  we  returned  to  our 
homes  feeling  that  our  efforts  had  been 
successful.  _  SEa  337. 

Pride  op  Chattanooga  Division  176 
is  in  a  very  busy  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion; in  fact,  we  are  almost  on  a  boom. 
Our  auxiliary  is  divided,  you  might  say, 
into  two  Divisions  with  a  captain  to  each, 
and  every  meeting  day  the  capttuns  of 
these  Divisions  call  the  members  of  their 
Division  and  advise  them  it  is  meeting 
day;  the  result  is  we  always  have  a  good 
attendance,  which  is  the  best  assurance 
that  an  auxiliary  is  on  the  move.  Our 
President,  Sister  W.  F.  Hetzler,  has 
formulated  some  excellent  plans  for  rais- 
ing money  this  year  wiiich  she  has  placed 
in  the  lands  of  competent  committee^ 
and  so  fur  the  Sisters  have  showed  great 
enthusiasm  by  falling  into  line,  and 
"Forward,  March!"  will  be  our  watch- 
word from  now  on. 

The  Division  was  very  much  gratified 
by  a  visit  from  Sister  J.  Mains  of  Tonm- 
to,  Canada,  and  Sister  J.  R.  Crittenden, 
of  Enoxville,  Tenn.  At  an  afternoon 
meeting  Sister  Mains  gave  an  interest- 
ing talk  on  her  work  in  Canada  and 
Sister  Crittenden  gave  a  talk  on  her  visit 
to  the  Railroad  Men's  Home.  In  the 
evening  Sister  Combs  threw  open  her 
spacious  home  and  a  reception  was  given 
to  which  the  engineers  and  their  families 
were  invited  to  meet  the  visitors.  Games 
were  played  and  refreshments  served. 
ijLUAN  G.  Blankbi«hip,  Cor.  See. 


a.  I.  A.  Volontary  Relief  Association 

Chicago,  III.,  April  1.  1916. 
To  Diviaion  InmraTice  Secretaries,  V.  R.  A.: 

You  are  bereby  notified  of  the  death  of  the  fol- 
tomns  member*,  and  for  th«  payment  of  theae 
claims  you  will  collect  SO  centi  from  each  member 
carTTins  one  cratiflcate.  and  11.00  from  each  one 
tmtrfiMt  two;  provldlnB.  ho«r«v«r,  that  no  one  bo 
■■■MBBd  on  a  cntiflcate  if  the  data  of  lama  was 
latar  tbao  Much  3L  tm. 

SERIES  A 
Absbsshbnt  No.  14S 
Clereland,  OUo.  Fob.  E,  1916.  of  (nfluenzaaad  heart 
trouble.  Sister  Alice  Frazine.  of  DIv.  62,  ased  67 
yean.  Carried  one  certificate,  dated  Jan.  1896.  pay- 
able to  Cora  Haywood,  Inez,  Gaorge,  Charles  and 
Lmar  E^aiinei  ehlMreik 


AanSBMO^  No.  144 
liOB  Anselfli^  CaL.  FA.  %  19UC  of  artoriaadwD* 
Slater  EUsabetb  Haley,  of  I»v.  101,  aged  49  ywri. 
Carried  two  certificates,  dated  June  1898,  pajdih  U 
Blanche  and  Joseph  Haley,  daturhter  and  son. 

ABBantBHT  No.  14B 

Buffalo.  N.  Y„  Feb.  9, 1916,  of  raftraJ  buaffldcBcr. 
Slater  Mary  Becker,  of  Div.  79,  a^ed  68  years.  C■^■ 
rted  one  certificate,  dated  March  1897.  payaUt  to 
Diy.  T9k  G.  L  A.  to  B.  of  Lu  E. 

ASSESSMBNT  NO.  146 

Harrfaburs,  Pa.,  Feb.  11.  1916.  of  pneomooia.  Sis- 
ter MacEie  Drake,  of  Div,  137.  ased  67  yeara.  Cu^ 
ried  two  certlflcatea,  dated  Jon.  U9(L  payabletaWa. 
Drake,  huaband.  Hra.  H.  B.  Kclaer.  and  Basil 
Drake,  dausrhters. 

ASBBMOIBNT  No.  147 

Bollaire,  Ohloi,  Feb  U,  1916»  of  diabetea.  SfaMr 
HarrLewis,arDlr.G4S.Mad64y«tn.  Cariiedaaa 
eertifteat«,  dated  Swt  UOi  pavito  to  Gbntar  Di 
Lewis,  hoaband. 

ASSBSBKXHT  No.  148 

Chicasow  III.  Feb.  14,19iaofasphyxiatioiibrgs& 
Sister  Mary  J.  Grasff,  of  Div.  236.  a^ed  61  yean. 
Carried  one  certificate,  dated  Hay  1900.  payaUa  Is 
Edna.  Emma  and  Mattie  GrenTi  daoshtas. 

ASBBSSK BNT  No.  149 

JaeksM,  Mich.,  Feb.  17,  1916,  of  nephritis,  ^iter 
Patrick  Donley,  of  Div.  9.  aged  66  yeara.  Carried 
one  certiflcate,  dated  April  IS97.  payable  to  Patrick 
Donley,  husband. 

AaSBSSHBHT  No.  150 

FwtDodn  Iowa.  Feb.  UK  of  carabnlhawM^ 
rban  SlaterCarrie  H.  Hall,  of  Div.  IfiS,  aged  n 
years.  Carried  two  certlflcatea,  dated  Sept.  ISlb 
payableto  A.  Q.  ScUII,  exeentw. 

AasBsaHBin'  No.  161 

AuffUBta,  Ga.,  Feb.  26. 1916,  of  aoftealnff  o{  braki. 
Sister  Fannie  P.  Gibson,  of  Div.  129.  a^  67  ycaz*. 
Carried  two  certificates,  dated  June  1892.  and  May 
1893,  payable  to  Mrs.  Hay  Stephens,  Roaa,  Forest. 
Albert.  Ftonie  and  Edith  B.  Wright  chUdren. 
Assessment  No.  152 

Detroit.  Mich..  March  1,  1916,  of  spinal  meninffftlf. 
Sister  Elisabeth  Doane,  of  Div.  17,  aged  57  years. 
Carried  two  cartJflcatee.    dated  March  tm.  and 
Uareh  190%  payable  to  Albart  Douu^  hnsfand. 
Aaa—MSMT  No.  ICS 

Hartinsbnrs,  W.  ¥•„  Harch  6L  1914,  of  pualyris 
frcn  Uindnees,  Sister  Mary  C  ^nunecmaii,  v£  Dfv. 
111.  aved  78  years.  Carried  two  certificate,  dated 
March  1892,  and  June  1894,  pay^Ie  to  Maode  U 
Drenncr.  dausrhter. 

Members  will  pay  thdr  Insurance  Secrelariea  on 
or  before  April  90.  1916.  or  be  marked  delinqnent; 
and  in  order  to  reinstate  must  pay  a  fine  of  10 
cents  on  each  cwtificate  baddea  the  delinQuency. 
Insurance  Secretaries  most  rmit  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  within  10  days  thereaftac, 
or  stand  ddinquent  until  mUtano*  la  madth 

Hembera  who  paid  Aaasssmsnta  No^  MB  aad 
108A.  I1.1S1  in  the  first  class,  and  B,Vff  In  tiw  smmA 
class. 

Mm.  Geo.  Wilson,  Pres.  V.  R.  A. 
lezrSllarwfn  aTSD^  Gbfcwh  IB. 
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Technical 


GootrnMitionB  for  thia  d«partin«nt  matt  b«  re- 
Mtrwi  by  the  Editor  on  or  before  tbo  Uth  of  the 
nana  to  bo  In  lima  lot  Otm  iPBeBedlnc  Imim. 

QMsflMS  «ad  Answers 

LOCATINO  LEAKS 

Q.  Here  recently  I  had  an  engine  fafl- 
ure  due  to  an  air  brake  failure,  and  while 
I  have  handled  the  air  brake  ever  since 
we  have  had  it  on  our  road,  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  similar  occurrence.  What 
lis[q>ened  is  this:  The  main  reservoir 
I^pe,  where  it  enters  the  cab,  became 
badly  won  from  diafing,  and  finally 
cracked  so  that  the  wapte  of  air  was 
greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  pump, 
and  this  of  course  caused  the  loss  of 
pressure  and  the  brakes  to  apply.  Now, 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  temporary  repair  whereby  the  air 
brake  could  be  used  to  control  the  tram, 
where  this  pipe  is  bndcen;  you  will  un- 
derstand that  our  ex^E^nes  are  not  equipped 
with  i^pe  wrenches,  neither  do  we  carry 
a  lot  of  rubber  hose  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Ivdcen  pipe.  L.  A.  R. 

A.  Tou  do  not  state  the  type  of  brake 
yonr  engine  is  equipped  with;  however, 
with  either  the  E-T  or  L-T  equipment, 
the  train  may  be  charged  and  the  brakes 
used,  providing  the  dead  engine  feature 
ia  orainected  to  the  midn  reservoir  iHpe 
between  the  main  reservoir  and  the  po^t 
where  the  pipe  is  broken.  In  working 
oat  this  scheme  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
plug  the  broken  pipe;  then  remove  the 
non-return  check  valve  in  the  dead  engine 
fixture,  also  open  the  cnt-out  cock;  then 
dose  the  cut-out  cock  under  the  brake 
vahre.  Next  start  tiie  pomp  and  adjust 
the  pomp  governor  to  the  pressure  de- 
sired to  be  carried  in  the  brake  pipe. 
Now,  fur  from  the  main  reservoir  will  be 
free  to  flow  through  the  dead  engine  fix- 
ture to  the  brake  pipe  and  charge  the 
inin.  Desiring  to  apply  the  brake,  either 
stop  the  pump  or  close  the  cut-out  cock 
in  the  dead  engine  fixture,  when  a  reduc- 
tioD  of  brake-pipe  pressure  may  be  made 
throogfa  the  cut-out  cock  under  the  brake 
▼live.  Where  braking  is  d(me  in  Has 
nuimeT  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
will  be  no  excess  pressure  for  the  prompt 


release  and  rechar^ng  of  the  brakes; 
and  due  to  the  choke  fitting  in  the  com- 
bined strainer  and  check  valve  casing,  the 
brake  pipe  will  be  slow  in  recharging; 
therefore,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for 
the  brakes  to  stick.  It  may  also  be  found 
that  the  opening  through  the  choke  fit- 
ting m^r  not  supply  air  fast  enough  to 
overcome  the  leakage  found  in  the  brake 
pipe.  Makeshifts  of  this  kind  sometimes 
work  oat  better  on  paper  than  they  do  in 
practice,  and  for  this  reason,  before  un- 
dertaking to  brake  a  train  in  this  manner 
careful  tests  should  be  made  to  learn  just 
what  results  may  be  obtained. 

UFT  OF  AIR  VALVES 
Q.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  what 
is  considered  the  proper  lift  of  the  differ- 
ent air  valves  in  the  New  York  pump? 

L.  A.  R. 

A.  In  the  Nos.  1  and  2  pumps  all  valves 
have  1-16  hich  lift,  while  in  the  Nos.  6  and 
6  pumps  all  valves  have  3-16  inch  lift 

LACK  OF  PROPER  TOOLS 

Q.  I  have  been  reading  with  great  in- 
terest the  little  air  brake  book  by  Bra 
Lyons  that  he  calls  "Helpful  Hints  on 
Modem  Locomotive  Brakes, "  and  I  think 
he  should  have  called  it  "Things  to  Think 
Alwut, "  as  Hub  book  has  certainly  set  me 
to  thinking  about  testa  and  breakdowns 
that  I  never  thought  of  beftne.  Now  it 
is  a  remedy  for  these  defects  that  we  all 
want  to  know  about,  and  the  remedy  of- 
fered for  a  defective  discharge  valve  in  a 
cross-compound  pump,  in  which  he  states 
that  one  of  the  receiving  valves  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  broken  discharge 
valve,  will  no  doubt  work  out  all  right,  but 
where  are  you  gobig  to  get  the  wrench  to 
remove  the  caps  from  the  valve  cham- 
bers 80  that  the  valves  m^r  be  changed? 
I  have  seen  repairmen  in  the  roundhouse, 
where  all  necessary  tools  were  at  hand, 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  remove  the 
valve  chamber  caps,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  burned  into  the  pump.   G.  M.  B. 

A.  It  is  beyond  the  province  of  the 
writer  to  say  just  where  the  necessary 
tools  to  perform  a  piece  of  work  may  be 
had.  Yet,  it  Is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
old  saying  still  holds  good,  "Where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way, "  anc 
around  a  M  we  flQd^a~^ 
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However,  it  must  be  said  that  the  impos- 
sible cannot  be  asked  of  any  man»  and  if 
there  be  no  means  at  hand  fw  the  re- 
moval of  the  valve  chamber  caps  the  rem- 
edy suggested  cannot  be  made  use  of. 
While  again,  if  the  necessary  tools  are  at 
hand,  it  is  well  to  know  that  this  change 
can  be  made. 

HANDLING  PAfflBNGEB  TRAINS  WITH  MIXED 
TYraS  OF  BRAKES 

Q.  Win  yon  kindly  answer  tbrongh  the 
airbrake  department  of  our  Journal,  the 
following  question  on  passenger  train 
handling?  Our  trains  run  anywhere  firom 
10  to  14  cars,  and  consist  of  mail,  baggage 
and  express,  day  coaches  and  Pullman 
sleepers.  About  all  of  our  own  cars  have 
tfae  L-K  equipment  but  at  times  we  have 
a  mixture  of  L-N,  P-M  and  P-C  equip- 
mmts;  again,  the  train  may  consist  of 
L-N  and  P-C  cars  only.  Now,  what  I 
would  like  to  know  is,  how  should  the 
brakes  be  bandied  when  part  of  the  cars 
in  the  train  have  the  P-C  equipment?  We 
use  the  graduated  release  method  of  brak- 
ing, especially  in  grade  work,  andl  would 
like  to  know  if  the  graduated  release 
feature  is  found  in  the  P-C  type  of  brake. 

A.  L.  B. 

A.  When  braking  a  train  wholly  or 
partially  equipped  with  the  P-C  equip- 
ment, the  brake  valve  should  be  handled 
the  same  as  when  braking  a  trwn  equipped 
with  either  the  P-M  or  L-N  trii^e  valves, 
that  tof  where  the  graduated  release  fea- 
tare  is  not  used.  However,  whore  the 
direct  and  graduated  release  cap  on  the 
front  of  the  control  valve  is  turned  to 
graduated  release  position,  the  brake  may 
be  graduated  off  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  the  L  triple  valve.  The  position  that 
the  valve  is  wwking  in— that  is,  direct  or 
graduated  release— may  be  known  by  the 
position  of  the  indicator  on  the  cap,  as  the 
two  portions  are  plainly  marked  <ai  the 
equalizing  portion  body.  A  point  to  be 
remembered  when  handling  the  P-C  equip- 
ment is,  that  the  initial  reduction  of  any 
appl:cation  must  not  be  less  than  seven 
or  eight  pounds  for  the  brake  to  apply. 
This  is  important,  especially  a  train  made 
cpwithdifferentlypeBof  Inakes,  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  reduction  of  four  or  five 
pounds  will  cause  the  brakes  to  apply  on 
cars  having  triide  valves,  while  the  P-C 


brakes  will  not  apply  with  this  li^^t 
dacti<m;'resulting  in  tiw  running  In  oront 
of  the  sladi^  candng  shock  to  tlie  tnua 
Another  point  tiiat  should  not  be  lostdi^ 
of  is,  that  when  making  a  service  applica- 
tion, if  the  brake  pipe  pressure  be  re- 
duced below  one-half,  the  brakes  will  ap- 
ply in  quick  action.   This  does  not  indi- 
cate any  defect  in  the  control  valve,  bat 
is  due  to  the  ouistrttctiai  of  the  valve. 
What  mi^  cause  a  triple  valve  to  operate 
In  miderared  emergen^  will  have  a  ami- 
lar  effect  on  tiw  oontnd  valve.  Whrauang 
110  pounds  brake  pipe  pressure  a  24-pouiid 
reduction  is  necessary  to  set  the  brakes 
in  full;  with  90-pound  brake  pipe  pressure 
a  20-pound  reduction;  and  with  70-pound 
brake  pipe  pressure  a  14-pound  rednctkn. 
The  application  of  the  brake  in  emergen^ 
is  made  in  the  same  maimer  aa  vrhen 
triple  valves  are  used. 

AIR  RE<iUIRED  IN  A  BRAKE  APPLICATION 

Q.  I  have  a  question  on  the  K  triple 
valve  which  I  would  like  to  have  answered 
throi^h  the  Joubnal.  Can  trains  of 
greater  length  be  handled  with  a  ffven 
size  ur  pump  ^diere  E  triple  valves  are 
used,  than  with  tiie  old  quick-actiin  tri[de 
velvet  That  is,  with  the  K  triple  valve^ 
does  it  require  as  much  air  to  operate  the 
brakes  as  with  the  old  triple?  G.  C.  R. 

A.  In  service  braking  with  the  old  triple 
(type  H)  all  air  used  in  the  brake  cylinder 
comes  from  the  auxiliary  reservoir,  while 
with  the  K  triple  valve  a  small  portiw  oi 
the  brake-pipe  air  goes  to  tiie  brake  qrlin- 
der;  Hierefor^  not  requiring  as  heavy  a 
reduction  to  obtain  the  same  braking 
power  as  with  the  older  type  of  triple 
valve.  The  great  saving  of  air,  however, 
is  brought  about  by  the  prompt  and  uni- 
form application  of  all  brakes  throu|^ioDt 
the  train.  This  does  not  apply  to  short 
txain^  aa  whowver  the  brake-pipe  prae 
sure  cam  be  reduced  at  the  brake  valve 
faster  than  the  auxiliary  reservoir  air  can 
flow  to  the  brake  (^Under  through  tlw 
partly  open  cylinder  port  obtained  in  quick 
service  position,  the  triple  piston  and  its 
slide  valve  will  move  to  full  service  posi- 
tion, thereby  cutting  off  the  flow  oi  brake 
pipe  MT  to  the  brake  cylinder. 

DBFECnVE  CONTBOL  VALVE 

Q.  Win  you  pkase^uuiweritiie  foUanr- 
ingquesti^Wtt^iW^^MNALr  lam 
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numing  an  engine  equipped  with  the  L-T 
^pe  of  brake,  and  when  the  brake  is  in 
release  positirai  there  is  a  constant  blow 
at  the  control  valve  exhaust  port;  but 
wfaoi  brake  is  set  the  blow  stops.  Now, 
this,  of  courae,  looks  like  a  leak  past  the 
applicatim  valve,  but  a  leak  past  the  ap- 
plication  valve  will  cause  the  brake  cylin- 
der pressure  to  build  up  after  the  brake  is 
set,  and  will  cause  an  intermittent  blow 
at  the  control  valve  exhaust  port  during 
the  time  the  Inrake  is  api^ed.  However, 
the  Ivake  cylinder  pressure  does  not  build 
vPf  rather  the  reverse,  as  it  will  drop 
iMck  a  few  pounds  aqd  tbra  bnUd  up  to 
tbe  pressure  at  which  the  brake  was  set, 
which  is  as  it  should  be.  Now,  I  will  be 
very  thankful  if  you  will  explain  where 
the  air  comes  from  that  causes  this  blow, 
and  what  is  the  remedy? 

A.  Assuming  there  is  no  leakage  in  the 
gasket  between  the  control  valve  and  the 
divided  reservoir,  we  must  look  for  the 
trouble  in  the  application  valve;  cae,  if  the 
control  valve  be  equipped  with  a  quick- 
action  cap,  in  the  emergency  valve 
found  in  this  cap.  Leakage  past  the 
^plication  valve  will  cause  a  waste 
of  mun  reservoir,  while  leakage 
past  the  emergency  valve  will  be 
a  mute  of  brake-pipe  ait,  either  of  which 
win  cause  a  Mow  at  the  eonteci  valve  ex- 
port when  the  brake  is  released,  and  will 
cause  a  build-up  of  brake  cylinder  pres- 
sure above  that  for  which  the  brake  is 
set  Now  the  possible  reason  for  the 
tffakeK^linder  pressure  not  building  up 
in  the  ease  you  menti<m  is,  that  air  was 
leaking  out  of  the  cylinders  faster  than  it 
was  leaking  in,  therefore,  the  pressure 
eoold  not  build  up.  To  determine  if  the 
plication  valve  be  at  fault,  close  the 
cutout  cock  in  the  main  reservoir  supply 
pipe  to  the  control  valve;  if  tiie  blow  stops 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  application 
valve  is  at  fault;  but  if  tiw  blow  continues, 
the  air  roust  be  coming  past  the  emergen- 
cy valve.  Anotiber  w^  to  make  this  test 
is  to  place  the  automatic  brake  valve  in 
service  poeiticMa,  exhausting  all  air  firom 
tike  brake  pipe,  then  release  the  brake 
witii  the  independent  brake  valv&  If  the 
Wow  stope,  the  emergency  valve  is  at 
halt,  as  now  there  is  no  air  in  tbe  brake 
pipe  to  leak  past  tbe  valve. 


CRBEFINQ  UP  OF  BRAKE  CYLINDEB 
PRESSURE 

Q.  What  will  cause  tbe  brake  cylinder 
pressure  to  creep  up  above  that  which 
should  be  obt^ned  when  making  a  partial 
service  application  of  the  brake?  This 
with  the  L-T  equipment        A.  L.  M. 

A.  As  the  pressure  developed  in  the 
brake  cylinders  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  pressure  in  the  control  cylinder  and 
reservohr,  if  there  is  an  increase  of  In-ake 
<7linder  pressure,  it  means  that  the  pre»- 
sure  has  also  been  increased  in  the  control 
cylinder  and  reservoira.  For  this  pressure 
to  increase,  it  means  that  air  is  leaking 
into  the  control  cylinder  and  reservoir 
from  some  source,  and  just  where  it  is 
coming  from  may  be  determined  by  noting 
the  point  to  which  the  pressure  builds  up 
to.  To  make  this  clear,  let  ua  make  an 
examjde:  If,  after  making  a  ten-pound 
reduction  of  brake-pipe  pressure,  which 
should  develop  about  twenty-five  pounds 
cylinder  pressure,  there  was  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  pressure  to  about  fifty  pounds, 
where  might  the  air  be  leaking  from  that 
caused  this  rise  in  pressure?  It  is  evident 
that  the  air  is  coming  fnnn  some  place 
where  we  cany  a  pressure  of  flfly  pounda^ 
or  tnm  some  reservoir  containmg  air  un- 
der such  pressure  and  of  such  volume, 
that  when  connected  with  the  control 
cylinder  and  reservoir,  will  equalize  at 
iif  ty  pounds.  Now  the  auxiliary  reservoir 
in  the  control  valve  when  charged  to  sev- 
enty  pounds  will  equalize  at  fifty  pounds 
when  connected  to  the  c<mtrol  cylinder 
and  reservoir,  and  as  there  is  no  reservoir 
or  chamber  in  which  we  carry  fifty  pounds 
pressiure,  it  is  evident  that  the  air  leaking 
into  the  control  cylinder  and  reservoir 
must  be  coming  from  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir, past  the  triple  slide  valve  or  gradu- 
ating valve.  If  the  brake-cylinder  pres- 
sure increases  to  a  point  above  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  safety  valv^  !t  Indicates  idr 
leaking  past  the  rotary  valve,  ot  either  of 
the  two  lower  body  gaskets  In  the  auto- 
matic brake  valve,  into  the  control  cylin- 
der and  reservoir. 

HOLDING  POSITION 
Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  po- 
sition, called  holdiniEj  |^9^tionu0vMe 
automatic  brake  valve  used  with  the  IS^ 
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eqnipmrat,  and  when  should  it  be  used? 
Can  the  tnun  brakes  be  released  in  this 
position?  A.  L.  M. 

A.  When  making  a  release  of  the  brakes, 
tbe  brake-valve  handle  should  first  be 
moved  to  release  position  for  a  period  of 
time,  this  depending  on  length  of  train, 
and  then  returned  to  either  running  or 
holding  position.  If  it  is  desired  to  re- 
lease the  locomotive  brake,  the  handle 
should  be  returned  to  running  position; 
but  if  the  locomotive  brake  is  to  be  held 
applied,  the  handle  should  be  moved  to 
holding  poution.  From  this  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  purpose  of  holding  poution 
is  to  hold  the  lootnnotive  brake  iq)plied 
while  recharging  the  train  brakes.  The 
charing  of  the  brake  pipe  and  equalizing 
reservoir  is  the  same  in  holding  as  in  run- 
ning position.  It  is  the  practice  on  a 
number  of  roads  to  release  the  brakes  on 
passenger  trains  by  moving  the  handle  to 
running  position  instead  of  release,  es- 
pecially where  the  graduated  release 
method  is  used.  Where  tiie  train  brakes 
can  be  released  successfully  in  running 
position,  same  can  be  done  in  holding  po- 
sition. 

THE  USE  OF  TWO  AUXILIARY  RESERVOIRS 
WITH  ONE  TRIPLE  VALVE 

Q.  I  am  running  a  passenger  engine 
equipped  with  the  old  G-6  type  of  brake, 
that  is,  we  have  triple  valves  on  the  en- 
^ne  and  tfflider  instead  of  a  distributing 
valve.  Now  there  are  two  auxiliary  res- 
ervoirs used  with  the  triple  valv«  on  the 
engine,  while  but  one  is  used  with 
the  triple  valve  on  the  tank,  and 
I  have  often  wondered  why  this 
is  done,  and  therefore  am  taking  tiie  lib- 
erty of  asking  the  Journal  to  expliun. 

R.  R.  V. 

A.  It  is  evident  that  your  engine  is 
equipped  with  an  engine  truck  brake,  and 
one  of  the  auxiliary  reservoirs— the  small 
one— is  for  tbe  purpose  of  storing  the  air 
required  for  use  in  the  engine  truck  brake 
cylinder;  while  the  larger  auxiliary  reser- 
voir contains  the  air  for  use  in  the  driver 
brake  i^linders.  Witii  this  equipment 
but  one  triple  valve  is  used  to  distribute 
tbe  air  to  both  tbe  engine  truck  and  driver 
brake  eylindors.  You  will,  no  doubt,  find 
a  cutout  coek  in  the  pipe  leading  to  each 


reservoir,  which  may  be  used  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  cut  out  either  reser- 
voir; you  will  also  find  cutout  cocks  in  the 
brake-cylinder  pipe  leading  to  both  engme 
truck  and  driver  brake  (flinders.  For  & 
better  understanding  of  this,  let  us  make 
an  example:  Suppose  a  case  where  the 
engine  truck  br^e  becomes  defective  to 
the  extent  HaA  it  cannot  be  operated, 
while  the  driver  brakes  are  still  in  good 
working  condition.    Now  in  a  case  of  tfats 
kind  we  close  the  cutout  cock  in  the  pipe 
leading  to  tJie  small  auxiliary  reservoir,8nd 
bleed  it;  then  close  the  cutout  cock  in  tbe 
brake-cylinder  pipe  leading  to  the  eaoffoe 
truck  brake  cylinder;  this,  then,  leaves ob 
the  driver  bndce  as  bef or«^  while  tin  en- 
gine truck  brake  will  not  operate.  Agsis. 
supposing  it  were  the  driver  brake  that 
was  defective,  while  the  engine  truck 
brake  was  in  good  working  condition;  here 
we  would  close  the  cutout  cock  in  tbe  lupe 
leading  to  the  large  auxiliary  reeervoir, 
and  bleed  it;  then,  close  the  cutout  codt 
in  the  brake  cylinder  pipe  leading  to  the 
driver  Iffake  eylinderi^  leaving  the  engine 
tiruck  brake  to  operat&  Now,  the  reason 
for  closing  the  cutout  cock  in  the  brake- 
cylinder  pipe  leading  to  the  defective 
brake  will  be  readily  understood,  but  tbe 
questi<m  mig^t  be  asked,  "Why  must  the 
cutout  cock  in  the  pipe  leading  to  the  aux- 
iliary reservcdr  be  closed  or  in  other 
words,  ^tixy  Is  It  necessary  to  cut  oat  rae 
of  the  reservoirs?"  In  the  designing  of 
brakes  for  use  on  either  locomotives  or 
cars,  great  care  is  taken  that  a  proper 
volume  of  ur  be  furnished,  which  will  de- 
velop the  required  brake-cylinder  pres- 
sture,  that  is,  the  proper  size  auxiliary 
reservoir  be  used  with  brake  cylinders  at 
different  uzes.   Now,  in  the  example  we 
have  before  us,  three  brake  cylinders- 
two  driver  and  one  engine  truck  cylinder 
—are  in  use,  and  the  volume  of  air  in  the 
two  reservoirs  is  such  that  the  proper 
brake-cylinder  pressure  will  be  obtained. 
But  if  any  of  these  cylinders  be  cut  out, 
it  is  evident  that  the  volume  of  air  will  be 
too  great  for  the  cylinder  or  cylinders  re- 
maining in  service.   Let  us  imagine  the 
driver  brake  defective,  and  cut  oat.  This 
would  leave  the  vfJoroe  of  air  found  m 
the  two  reservoirs  fdtmA  inl  ^the  engine 
truck  bral^^'^t^^Sl^al^ich  would 
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vesalt  in  too  high  a  cylinder  pressure,  es- 
pecisUy  following  a  light  application. 
Therefore,  to  avoid  this  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  out  the  large  reservoir;  where- 
as, the  small  reservoir  would  be  the  one 
to  cut  out  if  it  were  ttta  ea^na  track 
trake  that  was  at  fault. 

PROPER  POSITION  FOR  BRAKE  VALVE 
HANDLE  WHBN  BRAKE  IS  APPLIED 
FROM  TRAIN 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  the  follow- 
iag  questi<m :  In  what  position  should  the 
handle  of  the  automatic  brake  valve  be 
placed  when  the  brakes  apply  in  emer- 
gency from  some  unknown  cause?  Now, 
some  air-tmike  books  say  that  the  handle 
should  be  placed  in  lap  position,  while 
others  say  emergency  position.  Which 
is  Ti^t,  and  why?  C.  L.  G. 

A.  Where  the  engine  is  equipped  with 
the  Westingheuse  G-6  or  the  NewTork  B-1 
type  of  brake  valve,  thereisnothing  par- 
ticularly gained  by  moving  the  handle  to 
emergency  position,  other  than  prevent- 
ing the  waste  of  main  reservoir  air,  which 
may  be  done  by  moving  the  handle  to  lap 
poati<m.  But  where  the  E-T  or  L-T  type 
of  brake  is  used,  the  handle  should  be 
moved  to  emergency  position;  as,  in  this 
portion,  the  blow-down  timing  port  in 
the  automatic  rotary  valve  is  open  to  the 
application  cylinder  of  the  distributing 
valve,  and  the  control  cylinder  in  the  con- 
trol valve,  resulting  in  a  higher  brake- 
cylinder  pressure  on  the  locomotive.  With 
the  New  York  B-2  or  B-3  valves  the 
handle  should  also  be  moved  to  emergracy 
porition;  as  in  this  pomtion  the  straight 
air  port  in  the  brake  valve  is  open  to  the 
brake  cylinders,  thus  insuring  the  loco- 
motive brake  remaining  applied.  Where 
the  brake  is  applied  in  service  from  some 
point  in  the  train,  other  than  the  engine, 
the  handle  of  the  brake  valve  should  be 
moved  to  lap  podtioA;  thi%  with  any  type 
of  brake  valve. 

BROKEN  GOVERNOR  PIPE 

Q.  With  a  pipe  having  a  branch  to  the 
mder  dde  of  both  governor  heads  and  one 
from  the  l»ake  valve  to  the  top  of  max- 
in&m  {vessare  head  suppose  either  one  is 
Ivoken,  how  would  the  trouble  be  over- 
come on  the  road?  W.  J.  K. 

A.  The  [d$ring  scheme  you  have  tried  to 


outline  is  unknown  to  the  writer,  and  you 
do  not  state  where  the  pipe  with  a  branch 
to  the  under  side  of  both  diaphragms  in 
the  governor  tops  leads  to;  therefore,  the 
question  can  not  be  answered.  However^ 
if  your  engine  be  equipped  with  either 
the  E-T  or  L-T  type  of  brakes,  you  will 
find  the  piping  scheme  to  the  governors 
as  follows:  The  excess  pressure  pipe 
connects  the  feed  valve  pipe  to  the  cham- 
ber above  the  diaphragm  in  the  excess 
pressure  head.  The  excess  pressure  op- 
erating pipe'connects  tiie  automatic  brake 
valve  to  the  chamber  below  the  diaphragm 
of  the  excess  pressure  head.  The  maxi- 
mum pressure  bead  pipe  connects  the 
main  reservoir  to  the  chamber  under 
the  diaphragm  in  the  maximum  pres- 
sure head.  Now,  if  the  excess  pres- 
sure pipe  breaks,  the  pump  will  stop 
when  the  main  reservoir  pressure 
is  in  excess  of  45  pounds,  with  the  handle 
of  the  automatic  brake  valve  in  either 
release,  running  or  holding  positions.  If 
tlUs  pipe  breaks,  plug  it  tovnurd  the  feed 
valve  pipe,  this  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
air;  then  pat  a  blind  gasket  in  the  excess 
pressure  operating  pipe,  thus  cutting  out 
this  portion  of  the  governor;  next,  ad- 
just the  maximum  pressure  head  to  the 
desired  main  reservoir  pressure.  If  the 
excess  pressure  operating  pipe  breaks, 
plug  it  toward  the  brake  valve,  and  re- 
adjust the  maximum  pressure  head  to  the 
desired  main  reservoir  pressure.  If  the 
maximum  pressure  head  pipe  breaks,  plug 
it  toward  the  main  reservoir.  The  excess 
pressure  head  will  control  the  pump  while 
the  brake  valve  is  in  any  one  of  the  first 
three  positions;  but  in  lap  service  or 
emergency  positions  the  pump  will  have 
to  be  ccmtrc^ed  by  the  steam  throttle.  If 
this  does  not  answer  your  question  please 
write  again  and  state  nunre  ftilly  just 
what  is  wanted. 

DEFECTIVE  DISTRIBUTING  VALVE 

Q.  I  have  made  considerable  study  of 
the  E-T  type  of  locomotive  brake  and  any 
new  defects  or  puzzles  coming  up  pertun- 
ing  to  it  are  of  special  interest  to  me,  as  I 
try  to  figure  them  out  before  reading  the 
answer.  In  answer  to  the  question  by 
R.  C.  M.  in  the  February  Journal  there 
is  only  one  thing  tha£  if  ,  nt^f 
to  me.   In  an  emerg^cy  appucatioipoi 
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the  brake,  the  api^catioii  chamber  is  cut 
off,  thus  allowing  the  air  omtdned  in  the 
pressure  chamber  to  equalize  at  a  much 
higher  pressure  in  the  application  <^tinder. 
With  the  pressure  chamber  charged  to  70 
pounds,  equalization  will  take  place  at 
about  65  pounds,  but  the  air  from  the 
main  reservoir  coming  through  the  blow- 
down  timing  port  in  the  automatic  brake 
valve  to  the  application  cylinder  will  raise 
tibia  pressure  above  65  pounds  or  to  that 
at  which  the  safety  valve  is  adjusted, 
which  is  usually  68  pounds.  Now,  the 
only  space  that  contains  air  at  this  pres- 
sure is  the  application  cylinder,  applica- 
tion cylinder  pipe  and  the  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  safety  valve,  and  when  the 
equalizing  features  of  the  distributing 
valve  go  to  release  positicm  this  air 
would  be  allowed  to  expand  into  the  ap- 
plication cylinder  and  release  pipe.  Now, 
the  question  I  wish  to  submit  is,  would 
this  68  pounds  pressure  equalize  at  IS 
pounds,  which  it  would  have  to  do  in  order 
to  release  the  brake  cylinder  pressure 
down  to  16  pounds  and  hold  it  there,  as 
the  application  cylinder  pressnre  deter- 
mines the  brake  cylinder  pressure? 

F.  G.,  Div.  742. 

A.  Your  understanding  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  air  in  the  distributing  valve  in  an 
emergency  application  is  correct;  and  to 
satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  pressure  at  which 
theair  in  theappUcation  cylinder  willequal- 
ize  when  connected  to  the  apidication 
chamber,  make  an  emergency  appUation, 
note  tiie  brake-cylinder  pressnre,  then 
move  the  brake-vtdve  handle  to  release 
position  and  note  the  drop  in  pressure, 
which  should  drop  to  about  16  pounds.  It 
is  quite  gratifying  to  learn  of  your  effort 
in  trying  to  figure  out,  before  reading, 
the  answers  to  the  different  questions  in 
our  JouKNAL.  Keep  op  the  good  work. 
Brother,  as  it  is  in  tiiis  way  we  all  arrive 
at  perfection. 

Q.  Referring  to  the  question  asked  by 
Bro.  R.  C.  M.  in  the  February  issue,  rel- 
ative to  the  action  of  the  brake  when 
spotting  the  engine  on  the  table.  Brother 
Lyons,  in  replying,  assumed  that  the 
distributing  valve  on  this  en^ne  was 
equipped  with  a  quick-action  cylinder  cap 
and  proceeds  to  answer  the  question  with 
this  assumption  in  mind.  Would  lik^tifq 


ask  if  this  same  thing  might  li^>penwitli 
a  plain  cylinder  c^>  on  the  distribntiiv 
valve?  Mbhbsb  Dtv.  482. 

A.  Yes,  but  not  f^m  the  same  caon; 
as  with  the  plain  cylinder  cap  no  non- 
return check  valve  is  used.  However,  if 
there  were  leakage  past  the  equalizing 
piston  cylinder  cap  gasket  or  leakage 
from  the  main  reservoir  port  to  the  brake- 
pipe  port— which  is  hardly  probable— past 
the  gasket  between  the  distributing  valve 
and  its  reservoir,  the  brake  pipe  might 
have  been  recharged  and  cause  the  equal- 
izing pist(m  to  move  to  release  position. 
Now,  leakage  past  the  cylinder  cap  gas- 
ket would  be  a  brake-pipe  leak,  and  would 
cause  the  brake  to  apply  in  full  when  a 
partial  service  reduction  was  made,  and 
would  cause  a  blow  at  the  distrilnitiiv 
valve  exhaust  port  when  the  brake  was 
released  Leakage  past  the  gasket  be- 
tween the  distributing  valve  and  its  res- 
ervoir would  cause  the  brake  pipe  and 
main  reservoir  pressures  to  equalize 
when  the  brake-valve  handle  was  in  either 
runninj^  holding  or  lap  positi<ma.  You 
will,  however,  notice  that  R.  C.  BC.  states 
that  after  midcing  a  service  applicati<», 
the  brake  remained  applied  and  the 
brake-pipe  pressure  remmned  stationary; 
from  which  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  these 
gaskets  were  not  leaking  and  that  the 
non-return  check  valve  again  seated  prop- 
erly. 

THE  HOIJ>ING  FEATURE  OF  THE  E-T 
EQUIPMENT 

Q.  I  have  been  running  an  engine  fw 
some  littie  time  that  is  equipped  with  the 
E-T  brake,  and  while  I  have  been  quite 
successful  in  handling  this  new  brake, 
yet  there  are  many  things  about  it  I  do 
not  imderstand.  Now  here  is  a  question 
I  wish  you  would  answer  for  me.  Why 
does  the  engine  brake  remain  applied 
when  the  handle  of  the  automatic  brake 
valve  is  moved  to  either  release  or  hold- 
ing position?  The  train  line  is  re- 
charged, and  the  train  brakes  release 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  this  increase 
of  train-line  pressure  should  cause  the 
engine  brake  to  release;  but  it. does  not; 
and  that  is  the  point  I  am  not  clear  on. 

A.  U  IL 

A.  Your  questioiY'might  Jii^  be  an- 
gered by  fi^a£g^)6jke^^^Fi^UtineTease 
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of  brake-pipe  pressure  cause  the  train 
brakes  to  release  if  the  handles  of  the 
retaining  valves  be  turned  up?  The  an- 
swer to  this,  of  course,  is,  they  will  not 
Now  moving  the  brake-valve  handle  to 
either  release  or  holding  position,  when 
a  release  of  the  tn^kes  is  mad^  la  the 
same  in  effect  as  taming  up  the  handle 
of  the  retaining  valve.    To  make  this 
more  dear,  let  us  say  a  word  on  the 
operation  of  the  distributing  valve.  First 
of  all,  when  the  brake  is  applied,  air 
from  the  pressure  chamber  entering  the 
application  chamber  and  qrlinder  will 
force  the  sppUcati(m  plsbm  and  its  valves 
to  application  poeitioD,  applying  the 
brake;  and  the  brake  cylinder  pressure 
will  build  up  to  the  pressure  in  the  appli- 
caticm  cylinder,  showing  us  plainly  that 
brake-cylinder  pressure  is  entirely  de- 
pendent cm  the  pressure  in  the  i^^cation 
cylinder.   Tberetotet  to  secure  a  release 
of  the  brake  it  will  be  necessary  to  first 
exhaust  the  air  from  the  application 
cylinder  and  chamber.    Now,  when  the 
brake  pipe  is  recharged,  as  when  the 
brake-valve  handle  is  moved  to  release 
positifHi,  the  increase  of  pressure  causes 
the  equalising  pisttm  and  its  slide  valve 
to  move  to  rdease  position,  in  which 
poeitioo  the  M^Ucation  cylinder  and 
diamber  Is  comected  to  <he  distributing 
valve  release  pipe,  throngfa  a  port  in  the 
equalizing  slide  valve,  thus  allowing  air 
from  these  chambers  to  enter  the  release 
pipe  and  flow  to  the  automatic  brake 
vidve,  where  the  port  to  which  this  pipe 
is  connected  is  blanked  by  the  rotary 
valve;  therefore,  the  air  can  not  leave 
the  applicatim  cylinder  and  chamber, 
iriiieh  means  that  the  loconwtive  brake 
win  not  release;  and  the  same  Is  true 
when  the  handle  is  moved  to  holding 
position;  for  in  this  position,  as  in  release, 
the  release  pipe  port  is  blanked  by  the 
automatic  rotary  valve.   The  reason  for 
the  brake  releasing  when  the  handle  of 
dn  Ivake  vahre  is  moved  to  runnhig 
poaitim  ia»  that  In  this  podtion  the  re- 
lease [ripe  port  is  open  through  the  rotary 
valve  to  the  exhaust  thus  allowing  the 
air  in  the  application  cylinder  and  cham- 
ber to  escape  to  the  atmosphere,  thereby 
reducing  pressure  in  front  of  the  applica- 
tion jdston,  allowing  the  brake-cylinder 


pressure  to  force  the  piston  and  its 
valves  to  release  position,  releasing  the 
brake.  If,  at  any  time,  the  brake  will 
not  release  when  both  brake  valves  are 
in  running  position,  it  would  indicate  that 
something  has  closed  the  opening  be- 
tweOT  the  application  cylinder  and 
chamb^  and  the  release  pipe,  or  that 
this  pipe  or  the  ports  to  which  it  is  con- 
nected have  become  stopped  up.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  when  the  equalizing 
slide  valve  is  moved  from  release  position 
the  connection  between  the  application 
cyUnder  and  release  pipe  is  dosed,  and 
the  brake  will  not  release  even  though 
both  brake  valves  are  in  running  position. 
This  trouble  is  quite  common  and  is 
caused  by  a  nonsensitive  feed  valve, 
which  allows  the  brake-pipe  pressure  to 
vary,  or  to  an  overcharged  pressure 
chtunber.  If  the  locomotive  brake  re- 
leases with  the  brake  valve  handle  in 
other  than  mnnbig  position,  it  indicates 
leakage  from  the  application  cylinder 
or  its  connection,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  release  pipe,  application  cylinder 
pipe  or  the  ^iplication  cylinder  cap 
gasket 

THE  L  TRIPLE  VALVE 

Q.  The  cars  in  a  number  of  our  passen- 
ger trams  are  equipped  with  what  is 
called  the  L  triple  valve.  Will  you 
please  explain  in  the  air-brake  colunus  of 
our  Journal  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween this  triple  valve  and  the  regular 
quick-action  triple;  that  is,  what  advan- 
tage, if  any,  is  found  in  the  use  of  this 
new  triple  valve?  When  braking  a  train 
equipped  with  this  kind  of  triple,  do 
you  handle  the  brake  valve  the  same  as 
when  braking  a  train  equipped  with  the 
old  triple  valves?  C.  A.  R. 

A.  The  operation  of  the  L  triple  valve 
is  much  the  same  as  the  old  quick -action 
triple,  and  has  added  to  it  the  following 
new  features:  Quick  service,  graduated 
release,  high  brake-cylinder  pressure  in 
emergency,  and  quick  recharge  of  aux- 
iliary reservoirs  following  a  service  appli- 
cation of  the  brake. 

The  quick  service  feature  of  the  triple 
valve  assists  in  redudng  the  brake-pipe 
pressure  in  service  applications  of  the 
brake,  by  venting  brake-pipe  air  to  the 
brake  cylinder.  thB^,i,z»Pg?siS«J(Ug¥ie 
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prompt  and  uniform  application  of  the 
brakes  throughout  the  train. 

The  graduated  release  feature  enables 
the  engineer  to  make  a  partial  release  of 
the  brake  following  a  service  f^>plica- 
tion. 

High  brake-cylinder  pnasoxe  in  emer- 
gency is  obtuned  by  the  use  oi  a  second 
reBervoir  called  the  supplementary  reser- 
voir, which  is  about  two  and  one-half 
times  the  size  of  the  auxiliary  reservoir. 
The  high  brake-cylinder  pressure  ob- 
tained in  emergency  is  retained  until  the 
release  is  made,  as  in  emergoicy  posi- 
tion of  the  trii^e  valve  the  safety  valve 
is  cut  out. 

The  quick  recharge  of  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  is  brought  about  by  asr  from 
the  supplementary  reservdr  feeding  back 
into  the  auxiliary  when  the  triple  valve 
moves  to  release  position. 

When  making  a  service  application  of 
the  brake,  the  brake  valve  should  be 
handled  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
braking  a  train  equipped  with  the  older 
type  of  triple  valves. 

But  when  making  a  release  of  the 
brake  the  method  of  handling  the  brake 
valve  is  dependent  on  what  is  desired; 
that  is,  where  a  straightaway  release  is 
made,  the  handle  should  be  left  in  release 
position  until  th^  brake  pipe  is  recharged 
to  within  five  pounds  of  the  maximum 
pressure  carried  and  then  moved  to  run- 
ning position. 

Whereas,  if  it  be  the  desire  to  graduate 
the  release,  the  brake-pipe  pressure  must 
be  raised  in  steps,  and  this  may  be  done 
by  moving  the  brake-valve  handle  to 
either  release  or  running  position  for  a 
short  period  of  time  and  t^en  retumukg 
to  lap  position. 

THE  L-T  TYPE  OF  BRAKE 

Q.  My  engine  is  equipped  with  the  New 
York  L-T  type  of  brake  and  I  am  having 
the  following  trouble,  for  which  I  would 
ask  a  remedy: 

After  making  an  automatic  application 
and  the  brake-  valve  handle  returned  to 
lap  positicHi,  the  brake  on  the  enjpne  will 
release  tiiat  is,  it  will  release  a  little  ata 
time,  and  if  time  be  given  will  release 
ftiUy. 

Now,  this  defect  does  not  affect  a 
straight  air  application,  as  the  brake  will 


remain    ai^lied  with  the  strai^it^k 

valve  in  lap  position.  This  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  trouble  is  not  doe  to 
brake-cylinder  leakage,  but  is  caused  by 
some  defect  in  the  control  valve. 

Would  therefore  ask  what  defect  will 
cause  the  brake  to  act  in  this  manner  sod 
what  may  be  dme  to  ovOTcome  it? 

S.  A.L 

A.  Where  an  automatic  applicatioD 
of  the  brake  is  made  and  the  brake-valve 
handle  returned  to  lap  position,  any  drop 
in  brake-cylinder  pressure  will  be  felt  on 
the  brake-cylinder  side  of  the  application 
pisttm  in  the  control  valve,  which  will 
cause  it  to  move  to  application  positioi, 
unseating  the  application  valve^  aUowii^ 
a  further  flow  of  main-resorcnr  air  to  the 
brake  cylinders  until  the  pressure  is 
again  slightly  greater  than  that  in  the 
control  reservoir,  when  the  applicatim 
piston  and  valve  will  again  move  back  to 
lap  position. 

Thus  in  this  way  air  will  be  supplied  to 
tite  brake  cylinders  of  the  locomotive, 
holding  tiie  brakes  i^ied  regardless  of 
brake-cylinder  leakage;  therefore,  we 
will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  oor 
trouble.  Now,  as  the  pressure  developed 
in  the  brake  cylinders  is  entirely  depend- 
ent on  the  presssure  in  the  control  reser- 
voir and  cylinder,  it  is  evident  that  any 
change  of  pressure  in  these  chambers 
will  have  a  ecnrrespondhig  effect  <m  the 
pressure  in  the  brake  cylinders. 

As  for  example,  when  a  release  of  the 
brake  is  made  following  an  automatic  ap- 
plication, it  is  first  necessary  to  exhaust 
the  air  from  the  control  cylinder  and 
reservoir. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  if  the 
brake  on  your  engine  will  release  with  the 
brake-valve  handle  hi  lap  position,  it 
means  there  must  be  leakage  from  the 
control  cylinder  and  reservoir,  and  this 
leakage  may  be  found  in  the  control  cyl- 
inder cap  gasket,  control  reservoir  ppe, 
or  in  the  special  release  valve. 

Now,  as  the  brake  is  slow  in  releasing, 
it  means  that  the  leak  is  a  light  one,  and 
may  best  be  found  by  painting  the  parts 
with  soapy  water. 

As  the  automatic  and  independent 
brakes  in  this  equipment  are  entirely 
separated  ^^^e^^  J{^t  is,  the 
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automatic  control  valve  is  not  brought 
fato  use  when  an  independent  application 
of  the  brake  is  made,  any  defect  of  the 
control  valve  will  in  no  way  affect  an  in- 
dependoit  applicatim. 

P-C  EQUIPMENT 

Q.  Here  is  a  question  on  the  P-C  equip- 
ment that  I  would  like  to  have  answered 
throu^  the  Journal. 

Now  with  Uiis  style  of  brake  there  are 
two  brake  cylinders  and  two  reservoirs, 
ind  what  I  would  like  to  know  is,  if  either 
of  these  hnke  cylinders  became  defective^ 
tiiat  is,  if  the  ur  pipe  to  eitiier  cylindn' 
broke  off,  could  the  brake  be  operated? 

L.  G.  R. 

A.  Yes,  the  brake  could  be  operated, 
bat  the  braking  power  remaining  would 
depend  on  which  tgrlinder  pipe  was  de- 
fective. 

Let  us  first  imagine  the  pipe  broke  off 
which  leads  to  the  eme^^cy  brake  cylin- 
der. This  would  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  operation  of  the  brake  in  service  brak- 
ing, as  no  air  goes  to  the  emergency  cyl- 
inder when  the  brake  is  applied  in  service. 

But  if  an  emergency  application  be 
made  the  air  from  both  reservoirs  would 
escape  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  brake 
cn  that  car  would  be  lost 

If  the  pipe  leading  to  tiie  service  brake 
cylinder  was  at  fault,  neither  a  service  nor 
onagency  application  could  be  made,  as 
the  air,  in  either  case,  would  escape  to 
the  atmosphere. 

However,  if  the  pipe  were  plugged,  the 
brake  on  this  car  would  operate  whenever 
an  emergen^  application  was  made. 

It  will,  of  eoune,  be  understood,  that 
the  hnk»  operatii^  as  outlined  in  either 
example  will  not  affect  the  operation  of 
the  brakes  on  other  cars  in  the  train. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  reduction  is  neces- 
sary when  made  through  the  service  porta 
of  the  brake  valve,  to  cause  the  P-C  equip- 
ment to  apply  in  emergency?   L.  G.  R. 

A.  The  amount  of  brake-pipe  reduction 
necessary,  where  the  pressure  is  reduced 
gnuhially,  is  depoident  on  the  pressure 
at  wUdi  the  brake  is  charged  at  the  tame 
the  reduction  is  made. 

For  example,  where  a  pressure  of  110 
pounds  is  had,  it  will  require  a  65-pound 
leductimi;  where  90  pounds  is  had,  a  46- 
poond  reducti<Hi,  while.  If  the  iffeasurebe 


70  pounds,  a  35-pound  reduction  will  csuse 
quick  action. 

Putting  this  in  another  way,  if  the  brake- 
pipe  pressure  be  reduced  one-half  of  the 
amount  to  which  the  brake  is  charged  at 
the  time  the  aiq>lication  is  commenced, 
quick  action  will  be  had. 

This  action  does  not  in  any  way  indicate 
a  defect  of  the  control  valve,  but  is  due 
solely  to  the  design  of  theWalve. 

DEFECTIVE  REDUCINO  VALVE 

Q.  I  am  running  an  en^ne  In  switching 
service  and  here  the  other  di^  I  got 
into  trouble  by  putting  a  pair  of  tank 
wheels  through  a  switch,  on  account  of 
independent  brake  failing  to  apply. 

Now  in  looking  for  the  trouble,  I  started 
at  the  distributing  valve,  but  found,  it 
O.  K.,  as  the  brake  would  apply  and  re- 
lease properly  with  the  automatic  brake 
valve;  next,  I  examined  the  i^plicatitm 
cylinder  i^pe,  and  found  this  dear;  lliai 
examined  the  indepoident  brake  valve, 
but  found  no  air  there,  so,  of  course,  knew 
that  the  trouble  was  in  the  reducinig 
valve. 

Now  the  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is, 
what  defect  will  cause  the  reducing  valve 
to  remain  in  closed  position,  and  what 
may  be  done  in  a  case  of  this  kind? 

S.  A.  a 

A.  In  answering  your  question,  would 
say  that,  before  condemning  the  reducing 
valve,  would  first  learn  if  air  was  reach- 
ing the  valve,  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
strainer  tee  in  the  pipe  leading  to  the  re- 
ducing valve  to  become  stopped  up. 

A  reducing  valve  remaining  in  closed 
positiffli  may  be  caused  by  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing defects:  port  past  the  regulating 
valve  becoming  wholly  or  partially  stopped 
up;  lower  stem  of  regulating  valve  too 
short;  too  loose  a  fit  of  the  supply  valve 
piston  in  its  bushing,  or  the  supply  valve 
and  its  piston  stuck  in  closed  position  due 
to  gum  and  dirt. 

If  the  trouble  be  due  to  gum  and  dirt, 
why  of  course  the  remedy  is  to  dean  the 
parts. 

But  if  the  regulating  valve  stem  or  the 
supply  valve  piston  be  at  fault,  and  it  is 
still  desired  to  use  the  independent  brake, 
the  supply  valve  and  its  piston  may  be. 
removed  and  the  brake  operated. 

It  must  be  remembered  thats^hen  using 
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tiM  Inrake  in  this  manner,  main  resartroir 
pressure  will  be  had  at  the  independmt 
tnrake  valve,  which,  of  course,  means  lliat 

it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  main  reser- 
voir pressure  in  the  brake  cylinders. 

Good  judgment  must  be  used  in  operat- 
ing the  brake,  or  wheels  will  be  slid  and 
the  brake  rising  be  severely  struned. 

EFFECT  OF  FISTOV  TRAVEL 

Q.  My  understanding  of  the  operation 

of  the  E-T  equipment  is,  that  the  brake- 
cylinder  pressure  is  not  affected  by  length 
of  piston  travel;  that  is,  the  pressure  is 
the  same  for  a  given  reduction,  whether 
the  piston  travel  be  ten  inches  or  four 
indies.  Now,  how  is  this  brought 
about? 

With  the  triple  valve  type  of  brake,  the 
longer  the  travel,  the  lower  the  brake- 
cylinder  pressure.  And,  as  the  E-T  brake 
is  applied  by  making  a  train-line  reduc- 
tion, the  same  as  a  triple  valve  brake, 
why  won't  the  piston  travel  affect  the 
briUce-cylinder  pressure? 

Another  questi<Hi  I  would  like  to  ask  is, 
how  does  the  distributing  valve  take  care 
of  Inrake-cylinder  leakage?     W.  J.  R. 

A.  Your  understanding  of  the  operation 
of  the  E-T  type  of  brake  is  correct,  as 
piston  travel  in  no  way  affects  the  pres- 
sure developed  in  the  brake  cylinder. 

To  make  this  clear,  let  us  first  s^  a 
word  on  the  operation  of  the  triple  valve 
type  of  brake. 

With  this  type  of  brake,  we  know  that 
tiie  brake-cylinder  pressure,  for  a  given 
reduction,  will  always  be  the  same,  pro- 
viding the  piston  travel  does  not  change; 
that  is,  if  the  auxiliary  reservoir  be 
charged  to  70  pounds,  and  the  piston 
travel  eight  inches,  equalization  will  take 
place  at  50  pounds. 

Now  in  the  distributing  valve  we  have 
an  auxiliary  reservoir  and  brake^ylinder 
(the  pressnre  chamber  and  application 
chamber)  of  fixed  volumes;  therefore,  the 
pressure  obtained  in  the  brake  cylinder 
(the  application  chamber)  will  always  be 
the  same  for  any  given  reduction;  as  for 
example,  if  the  pressure  chamber  be 
charged  to  70  pounds,  and  no  pressure  In 
the  ^plication  chamber,  if  they  were 
connected  and  the  pressure  allowed  to 
equalize,  It  would  do  so  at  about  60 
pounds. 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  ttte 
pressure  developed  in  the  aptdicatkn 
chamber  is  oitirely  dependent  od  Hm 
amount  of  brake-pipe  redaction  made, 
and  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  piston 
travel 

Now  the  pressure  developed  in  the 
brake  cylinder  is  solely  dependent  on  the 
pressure  in  the  application  chamber,  and 
this  is  broiq^t  abont  aa  ft^ows:  Freoon 
forming  in  the  af^lication  chamber  and 
cylinder  will  force  the  application  pistoo 
and  its  valves  to  application  positioQ, 
opening  the  supply  port,  allowing  main 
reservoir  air  to  flow  to  the  different 
brake  cylinders  on  the  locomotive,  until 
tiie  pressure  in  these  cylinders  becomes 
slii^tly  greater  than  that  in  the  implica- 
tion chamber  and  cylinder,  when  the 
piston  will  move  back,  carrying  the  appB- 
cation  valve  with  it,  just  far  enouf^  to 
close  the  supply  port;  thus  building  up  a 
pressure  in  the  brake  cylinders  indepoi- 
dent  of  the  piston  travel,  and  equal  to 
that  in  the  application  chamber  and 
cylinder. 

The  only  way  that  this  type  of  brake 
is  affected  by  piston  travel  that 
where  the  travel  is  short  it  will  be  more 
prompt  in  applying  and  releasing  and  less 
air  will  be  used. 

Brake  cylinder  leakage  is  automatic- 
ally taken  care  of  by  the  distributing 
valve  in  the  following  manner: 

Any  drop  in  brake-cylinder  pressure 
is  felt  on  the  brake  (^linder  side  of  the 
application  ptstcKi,  causing  a  difference 
in  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  pisttm, 
thus  allowing  the  pressure  in  the  applica- 
tion cylinder  to  move  the  application 
piston  and  valve,  again  opening  the  sup- 
ply port,  allowing  a  further  flow  of  main 
reservoir  air  to  the  brake  cylinders,  un- 
til the  pressure  is  again  slightly  greater 
than  that  in  the  appHcati<m  cylinderr 
when  the  application  piston  and  valve 
will  move  bade  to  lap  position. 

Thus,  in  this  way  air  is  supplied  to 
the  brake  cylinders  of  the  locomotive, 
holding  the  brake  ai^lied  regardless  of 
leakage. 

This  mf^  be  maiie  mwe  clear  if  we 
compare  the  action  of  the  distributing 
valve  in  muntidning  brake  cylinder  pres- 
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feed  valve  in  maintaining  yt^Sia^^- 
presBure  gainst  leakage. 

In  the  feed  valve  we  know  that 
whenever  the  brake-pipe  pressure  drops 
below  the  adjustment  of  the  regulating 
spring,  the  valve  will  open  and  allow  a 
farther  flow  of  main  resrvoir  air  to  the 
brake  pip^  thereby  wiaintpiftfny  fb» 
presBOFe  to  that  for  whictt  Hbs  iHd^ 
valve  is  adjusted. 

In  the  distributing  valve,  whenever 
the  brake-cylinder  pressure  Art^ps  h^^^low 
tbe  pressure  in  the  application  chamber 
and  cylinder,  the  application  valve  will 
open  and  allow  a  further  flow  of  main 
reservoir  air  to  tbe  Inrake  cylinders, 
maintaining  a  preasure  equal  to  that  in 
ibe  application  cylinder. 

CROSSED  PIPES 

Q.  I  am  running  an  engine  in  switi^hing 
service  and  we  do  considerable  transfer 
W(nk«  at  which  time  we  use  the  air  on 
all  cars. 

Here  tike  other  day  wh^  m«lang  a 
delivery  I  had  occaaimi  to  ak^M^htuery 
aervioe  application,  and  be^bti^' t- kjamr 
it  tbe  drivers  were  sliding. 

I  tried  to  release  the  brake  on  the 
oigine  by  moving  tbe  independent  brake 
valve  to  release  position,  but  ^ftet^lnsfce 
would  not  release. 

Now  witii  the  engine  alone,  the  brake 
would  apply  land  release  with  eildwr 
Inke  valve,  but  when  appliad  with  tbe 
automatic  brake  valve  it  cotdd  not  be 
released  with  the  independent  brake 
valve. 

I  have  made  a  careful  examination  of 
all  the  parts,  but  have  been  unable  to 
locate  the  trouble;  the  distributinjs  valve 
is  in  good  condition,  as  it  haft  ^M:|)#n 
allied  to  the  engine. 

I  would  thank  you  very  iSiiAi  K  ym 
will  tell  me  where  the  trouble  is  and 
what  may  be  done  to  overcome  it. 

L.  M.  G. 

A.  The  latter  part  of  your  question 
gives  the  answer,  as  this  is  a  case  of 
crossed  pipes;  that  is,  the  application 
c:^inder  |ripe  is  connected  to  the  release 
pipe  comectiMi;  while  the  ttihams^ 
is  connected  to  the  appUcatSstf  <d$idir 
pipe  cMinection;  and  this,  no  doub^  was 
done  when  the  distributing  valva  was 
changed. 


'  il^MVifon  nd  Amnn 

BV  JAMES  GJtEGOBY 

Q.  Please  state  through  the  Journal 
why  a  Michigian  bull's-eye  lubricator 
with  pump  shut  off  siphona  water  from 
the  pump  feed  ch^ber?  When  punnp  ia 
atartatl  chamber  fiUa,  and  when  filled 

m^mami^ itammt  Jity.  389. 

A.  By  yonr  qttMtion  it  aaei&s  tiiat  ^ 
pump  was  turned  on  and  then  shut  off. 

This  would  not  cause  the  water  to  be  si- 
phoned out  of  feed  chamber  unless  the 
steam  throttle  of  lubricator  was  shut  off 
at  the  time.  If  it  was  shut  off,  then  the 
only  supply  of  steam  from  whfch  the  sight 
chamber  jp>t  ite  watflr  to  fill  with  ca$Bt» 
from  alP^aBi^  lliievi^  «>  h  is 
that  when  pomp  tiurattle  was  shut  off  ti^ 
Budden  eooUng  of  steam  pipe  leading  to 
pmnpeaUiBed  a  quick  drop  in  pre^L^ure  nt 
its  most  exposed  part,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  in  sijjht  chamber  lueing 
higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  water  it 
flaahed  into  steam^  or  as  U  customary  to 
nr^  wii  alplio&edoatof  tbe  m^t  f«ed 

Q.  lam  numing  an  engine  equipped 
with  Am,erican  pressure  rtng!^  in  alitk 
valve.  Have  had  trouble  with  one  side 
makings  terrible  noLse,  attim^sf^rmnding 
similar  to  a  cylinder  groan.  Any  amount 
of  graphite  or  valve  oil  will  not  affect  it. 
This  occurs  only  when  wuricu^pineinr 
U^t  throttle.  When  drifting.  Qir  ii|i^ 
open,  cannot  hear  aaound.  PleBSii  statif 
where  the  trouble  is.  Member  Drv.  339. 

A.  The  sound  you  nientii;n  is  most  likely 
due  to  the  valve  strips  i<r  "rings"  not 
being  held  firmly  against  tbe  bearing  or 
the  surface  plat&  osing  fall 

throjajg  the  JitWti>rw»U4u  Beta  the 
aT«&^w^l9'«mznoMfivmsiid  atlff| 
wittiaveryli^tthrottie  they  are  slack, 
for  which  reason  they  vibrate  when  the 
pressure  is  just  enough  to  hold  them 
lightly  against  the  hearing  surface. 
You  can  illij.stnik'  thr-  ]ioint  of  rub- 
bing your  linger  over  a  pane  of  glaso, 
holding  the  finger  extended  rather  loo8^|r 
«^l|k8t  the  |dM%  Mid  Wttftt^Tllv^ 

olten  liurd  where  tbe  balanced  aUde 
valve  ia  used  wUeh  hasa  kind  of'^^lfaHrtl/: 
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cut-off  with  very  light  throttie  as  when 
using  a  drifting  throttle,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  heard  with  engine  shut  com- 
pletely off  when  drifting.  The  noise  is 
caused  by  the  compreasionatendsof  cylin- 
ders raising  the  valves  off  the  seat  as  the 
pistcm  nears  the  end  of  stnA^  at  which 
time  the  air  blows  through  betweoi  valve 
and  seat  into  exhaust  port  and  out  through 
nozzle.  We  don't  hear  it  with  the  piston 
valve. 

Q.  Will  a  valve  gear  with  connections 
of  the  pin  and  bushing  type  have  less  lost 
motkn  than  caie  with  sliding  bearings 
such  as  those  with  links  and  eccentrics^  as 
the  Stephenson  and  Walschaert?  H.  H. 

A.  In  the  development  of  lost  motion 
the  number  of  bearings  or  connections  is 
the  important  thing.  It  is  of  course  true 
that  c(Hmections  which  are  exposed  as  the 
link  and  eccentric  will  wear  faster  than 
if  protected  from  dust,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  bearings  so  protected,  having  merely 
a  small  opening  for  oil  at  top,  are  more 
often  poorly  lubricated,  account  of  dot 
and  cinders  <»*  a  too  thick  oil  closing  the  oil 
hole.  The  link  as  in  the  Stephenson  and 
Walschaert  is  much  exposed,  but  there 
are  other  gears  with  all  bearings  better 
protected  against  dust  that  develop  tost 
motion  more  rapidly.  The  advantage, 
however,  is  with  the  phi  and  bushing  type 
of  connections  if  given  proper  care. 

Q.  Main  pins  or  side  rod  pins  should  be 
renewed,  I  think,  before  breaking,  as  se- 
rious results  sometimes  attend  such  an 
en^e  failure;  but  unless  there  is  a  frac- 
ture that  can  be  detected  with  the  eye 
the  pin  is  considered  0.  K.  here.  I  think 
the  life  of  a  pin  or  rod  is  limited  and 
should  be  replaced  after  a  certain  time. 
Is  it  done  anywhere?  W.  D.  M. 

A.  It  is  the  practice  nowadays  to  re- 
place pins  after  a  certain  length  of 
service,  depending  on  the  size  of  engine 
and  nature  of  work  done.  Much  also  de- 
pends on  whether  the  connection  of 
mam  rod  to  pin  is  inside  of  the  side  rod 
connectionB  or  on  the  oatside.  If  on  the 
outside,  the  life  of  pin  is  much  shorter 
than  if  next  to  phi  hub.  Five  years  is 
given  as  the  life  of  a  main  pin  on 
heavy  freight  engines;  eight  years  on 
engines  in  passenger  work.  The  latter 
figure  also  applies  to  side  rod  pins  having 


their  bearing  outside  of  that  of  main 
rods,  aa  they  usually  show  ft«cture  in  that 

time. 

Q.  What  allowance  is  made  in  diameter 
of  a  driving  wheel  tire  for  shrinkage 
where  the  tire  is  held  tax  by  that  face 
alme?  Does  the  allowance  vary  with 
diffwent  sizes  of  wheels?  H.  D. 

A.  There  is  an  allowance  of  1-80  of  an 
inch  for  each  foot  of  diameter  for  shrink* 
age  in  a  driving  wheel  tire.  This  rule 
governs  all  sizes  of  tire. 

Q.  What  are  the  most  common  causes 
for  uneven  flange  wear?  The  engine  I 
run  is  in  tram  all  rig^t  but  is  cnnrding  to 
one  side.  Bunnbb. 

A.  If  lateral  motion  between  habe  and 
boxes  is  not  equally  taken  up,  or  if 
wheels  are  not  square  with  rest  of 
engine,  or  the  engine  truck  pulls  engine 
to  either  side,  flange  wear  will  be  ex* 
cessive  on  one  side  of  engine,  even 
thou^  she  be  in  tram. 

Q.  We  are  having  lota  of  hub  wear  ca 
driving  wheels  with  grease  bearings.  We 
are  forbidden  to  use  oil  on  hubs,  or  on  any 
bearings  run  with  grease.  Too  much  side 
motion  makes  engines  ride  bad.  What  is 
the  cause  for  objection  to  using  oil  with 
grease  when  it  prevents  this  excessive 
lateral  wear?  R.  A.  M. 

A.  Hub  wear  is  alw^  greater  when 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  applying 
grease  directly  to  the  hub  bearing.  The 
use  of  oil  in  such  a  case  is  all  right  The 
objection  to  using  oil  and  grease  together 
is  that  the  oil  softens  the  grease  so  it 
will  be  thrown  off  the  bearing,  as  when 
used  on  crank  phis,  but  it  would  not  have 
that  effect  if  used  merely  to  lubricate 
driving  hubs.  However,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  use  oil  ca  side  bearings  wfwre 
grease  is  applied  for  that  purpose  by  a 
grease  plug  being  put  in  hub  of  wheel,  as 
is  being  done  in  some  places. 

Q.  Why  do  driving  wheel  tires  get  loose 
when  they  become  worn  down,  so  they 
have  to  be  shimmed?  I  have  noticed  tiiat 
the  main  tires  give  tin  most  tenible,  in 
fact,  almost  all  the  trouble  &om  getting 
loose.  Ikm't  recall  having  ever  had  to 
report  a  loose  forward  or  back  tire. 

a  G. 

A.  The  constant  pounding  of  tire  on 
rail  draws  thg,|^^^<^tjHsM^e«»  <»' 
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ni»1UKitiffleriagi«gr«Btfleton  the  nuun 
tin,  as  the  power  is  applied  to  th^twheel 
directly*  Besides,  the  nvin  driving  wheels 
WW  oat  of  round  mare  than  the  other 
coupled  wheels  and  to  this  fvt,  more  than 
an;  other,  may  be  traced  the  cause  of 
tirejgv^Inglooa!^  vdHia  lK9*n  down,  for 
tti»4>S#b>iffOi^^  t&e  faHrtmeeB  Its  di- 
dxa^Bt  n  it  often  becomes  too  large  for 
the  vheel  before  giving  the  required 
mileage. 

Q.  Are  the  driving  axles  turned  otT 
whenever  engine  is  overhauled?   If  so, 
'  why  is  it  necessary;  and  la  the  wear  the 
same  on  all  axles?  Engineer. 

qiiM)fl^B«pg!i^  for  agen^ 
The  wear  of  other  axles  is  more  -tmiformr 
and  they  often  do  not  need  attention  when 
the  main  axleis  need  attention.  The  irreg- 
ular wear  tif  the  latter  is  due  to  the  effect 
of  Eteam  action  on  the  driving  box  bear- 
ings  through  compression  and  the  pull  and 
thmat  'oi  jaaki       which  does  not  affect 

not,  if«i^biBk)pn£Qpri^tBiidiR<opw^^ 
cared  for.  It  M  oecessaiy  to  true  up 
main  axlea  to  avoid  rough  riding,  also 
heating  and  pounding  at  main  journals, 
whkh  is  a  likely  result  of  WMnwB-l!S»l^ 
of  joomala  and,  bearinga. 
Q.  On  oor«iifi.j^lm  ^i^kl^Hs/^vUlf^ 

a  help  tu  prevent  vacLuim  in  cylEodan,  in 
that  way  jireventing  packing  and  valve 
stripe  from  getting  gununedup.    H.  M. 

Vjbl  first  movemoit  toward  doing 
awqjr  relief  foUowed  the  adofitioii  of 
llienperheater.  Wtt3i  the  me  «t  drift- 
ingvalve  or  driftiiig  throttle,  the  relief 
valve  could  not  operate  anyway,  one  rea- 
son why  it  was  mi  longer  needed?  alao 
when  drifting  throttle  or  drifting  valve 
was  not  used  the  admission  of  air"  to  cyl- 
inder supplied  oxygen,  which  combined 
with  the  gaseoua  oU  vapors  m  the  ex- 

eoglwii  Jiirt'iife^liWtwg  ivSBi^  49bB 
proper  eombhMitlon  for  combnation  to 
take  plnc«  there,  caxbonSiiiig  the  oil  bo  as 


p«taitevfe  tir  telce  place  bi^t^  tfum  fbs 

meltjng  point  of  piston  rod  packing  as 
well,  the  result  of  which  ygii  all  know 
who  have  run  superhetiter  entities. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  stated  above  it 
is  claimed  by  some  the  admission  of  cold 
at  sbuttmg  off,  bijr  sadden  coptractjOQ  of 
packing  metal,  contribqtH  fin 
vnlvB  aad  idaton  paekbg.  Why  tile  re- 
lief valve  should  be  removed  on  saturat- 
ed engines  i:^  not  no  dear.  If  it  was 
regarded  as  a  benefit  fur  so  many  years 
it  does  seem  strange  to  discard  it  now. 
The  same  reasons  do  not  present  them- 
Belves  as  in  the  superheater  engjctt^  'pg^ 
^BTslirwcre  being  removed  on  mvijr 
imldiL  ^A»e&^CTdbi(aapnecannii<9i 
la  tliat  tt  doasn't  make  enimj^dWanaee 
to  canae  serioaB  concern. 

Q.  The  engine  I  am  running  will  tiAt. 
work  at  abort  cut-o^  unless  the  throttle 
be  partly  doeed  without  vaJvea  getting 
dry.  You  would  think  the  r^vsne  Iqw 
would  jump  out  of  qUAdraot  mXlk  tiOA 
Loreritlet  down  a  mtoh,^;  two  and 
throttle  eased  oC  HiereivBotiSng  wrong 
with  lubricator,  but  that's  the  wa,y  the 
valves  work;  as  if  they  were  dry.    W.  J. 

A.  The  l^ouMi.'  V'-il  have  may  not  be 
the  fault  of  the  lubricator,  nor  a  result 
of  the  practice  of  working  engine  at  sheet 
«nt-off.  It  is  jnore  likely  due  to  the  pi>- 
Mtini  ^  lulaieator  as  regazds  tte 
heS^t  [Ai  boiletr  or  it  may  be  the  {^pdng 
from  hibricator  to  cylinders  does  not  have 
the  gradual  downward  pitch  necessary 
for  a  continuous  flow  of  oil  to  valves  and 
cylinders.  With  the  high  boilers  of  to- 
day the  space  in  cah,  as  to  height,  is  often 
not  enou^  to  accommodate  the  lubrtca!- 
toc  woU  pi^,  for  cyUndor  swadUt  w|Ma<e 
htbefeftt»lfti6eii0  fei^  m  tteeantfy 
fall,  and  tt  sometimes  happens  that  oil 
pipe  i^  so  low  at  forward  end,  where  it 
ernerges  from  under  jacket,  that  it  i.s  nec- 
easary  to  give  the  connecting  pipe  an  up- 
wftrdpitchtomaketheconnectionon  steam 
chamber.  This  ia  particularly  the  case 
with  engines  havifig'  cO  [dpe  connected 

than  that  ^  atwm  chamber  or  Bteam 
cheat— a  matter  lometimea  ovs'lpokaiLin, ,  I ,  > 
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It  is  possible  to  work  engine  with  such 
extremely  short  cut-off  that  the  lubrica- 
tion of  valve  may  be  not  good,  but  that 
would  occur  only  in  rare  instances  when 
the  engine  was  not  doing  normal  vork 
and  really  need  not  take  place  at  any 
time,  if  engine  is  properly  handled.  There 
18  nothing  gained  by  working  an  engine  in 
that  way,  rather  a  loss. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  poor  circulation 
in  boiler  of  a  locomotive?  How  can  there 
be  any  difference  in  temperature  of  lower 
flues  as  compared  to  upper  ooee  when 
both  get  heat  from  same  source? 

S.  W.  H. 

A.  Circulation  within  the  boiler  means 
the  flowing  of  feed  water  to  the  heat- 
ing surfaces  to  replace  that  which  has 
been  converted  into  steam.  If  this  flow 
is  restricted,  as  when  flues  are  not  prop- 
eriy  spaced  or  water  legs  of  firebox  are 
not  wide  enough  the  boiler  is  said  to  have 
poor  circulation. 

As  to  the  variation  of  temperature  of 
flues  in  upper  and  lower  part  of  boiler,  it 
is  the  result  of  the  difference  in  circula- 
tion, as  the  flues  farthest  from  the  point 
of  supply  of  feed  water  are  likely  to 
suffer  most  from  that  cause,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  these  flues  will  no  doubt  be 
lugher  tm  the  reason  that  the  heat  will 
not  be  conducted  away  so  rapidly  as  with 
upper  flues  to  which  tiie  feed  water  has 
more  free  access.  It  may  also  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection  that  the  colder 
currents  of  water  within  the  boiler  are 
below,  which  is  true  only  when  the  circu- 
lating space  is  ample. 

Q.  It  is  said  that  with  pistui  valve  and 
same  valve  gear  there  is  not  so  much  lead 
opening  required  as  with  slide  valve. 
What  would  cause  the  diffwence? 

Member. 

A.  Owing  to  the  greater  area  of  ports 
with  piston  valve,  there  is  leas  need  of 
lead  opening  than  when  dide  valve  is 
used.  It  is  the  practice  <m.  some  roads  to 
set  piston  valves  (Stephensm  gear)  line 
and  line  in  full  gear  while  the  slide  valve 
engines  are  set  with  1-32  lead  in  full  gear. 

Q.  If  lead  is  of  no  benefit  in  starting 
tnuns,  why  are  our  engines  given  lead  in 
full  stroke,  the  position  in  which  all  en- 
pnea  are  wwked  in  starting  trains? 

R.  D.  H. 


A.  The  reason  for  giving  lead  in  foil 
stroke  is  to  have  wide  and  early  enough 
port  opening  at  short  cut-off.  It  is  also 
claimed  the  higher  compression  resulting 
when  lead  is  given  ia  desirable.  There  is 
much  difference  of  (^nnion,  however,  od 
this  point  Where  St^^ienson  valve  geir 
is  used,  the  practice  is  to  give  very  litQe 
lead,  and  in  some  places  the  valves  are 
set  line  and  line,  or  even  blind  on  freight 
engines,  so  the  starting  power  of  engine 
is  at  its  best,  which  is  most  important,  as 
the  starting  power  of  the  freight  ei^e 
determines  its  hauling  capacity.  Where 
much  lead  is  given,  tiie  hauling  capacity  ' 
of  engine  is  based  on  the  possible  rate  of 
speed  she  can  make,  the  starting  power 
being  of  less  importance,  as  in  passenger 
work,  so  the  valves  are  set  with  lead 
enough  to  give  as  wide  port  opening  ss 
possible  at  short  cut-off,  thus  getting  the 
highest  percentage  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency possible  in  the  looomotiTe  for  fast 
service. 

Uttle  Men  in  Blf  Positions 

Authority  in  the  hands  of  some  is  like 
the  loaded  piaUA  in  the  hands  of  a  child. 
Neither  diould  be  entrusted  with  mch 
dangerous  wei^Mms.  The  child  may  es> 
cape  injury  or  the  injuring  of  others;  as 
when  the  gun  is  not  loaded,  and  in  either 
case  may  be  excused  on  the  grounds  of 
being  irresponsible,  while  the  man  who 
assumes  authority  over  men  is  handling  a 
weapon  that  is  always  loaded,  the  care* 
less  or  reckless  exercise  of  which  may 
be,  and  often  attended  witib  aerioos 
results  to  all  concerned. 

We  see  this  fact  rather  clearly  illns- 
trated  in  the  management  of  men  in  the 
railroad  train  service.  Here  the  chances 
for  becoming  involved  in  situations  that 
must  be  "explained"  are  vastly  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  men  working  directly 
under  a  fweman  wtu^  being  on  fbe 
ground,  directs  the  work  and  assumes 
some  reapondbility  for  the  reaolt  The 
case  is  different  with  men  emidoyedin 
train  handling,  for  the  conductor  and 
engineer  are  necessarily  guided  by  their 
own  judgment  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
matters  of  much  more  impwtanoe  than 
any  the  shop  man  meeta.with  in|the  day's 
work,  and  uitdp^dtiVaui1d6l^0  coi^ 
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tjons  and  character  he  must  cot^tlnuatly 
be  on  tbe  alert  to  prevent  the  things  that 
are  liable  to  liappeo,  and  which  will  somt-- 
times  happen  in  spite  of  the  utmost  effort 
and  vjgi]an<K  on  their  part  The  broad- 
gange  hesd  of  a  departm^t  knowa  thia. 
Knowa  firom  the  nptirt  jurt  wbat  tiBcst 
was  made  to  inrerent  or  rem^  Vbfi 
eaity,  making  due  allowanee  for  ebii'df- 
tions  necessary  to  contend  with  out  on 
the  road,  and  pasties  jiidf;ment  accord- 
ingly. He  is  ever  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  dealing  with  men;  also  tliat 
feyalfy  to  ^kb  txmvjttqr^B  Jnteamta,  on 

vahiable  HMali  ^  ^  BOtc^tBj,  and 
he  atrivea  to  footer  that  spirit  always. 
Undue  severity  of  sentence  weakens  or 

may  destroy  that  sentiment  altogether  by 
placing  hinrme)r  and  the  men  in  a  position 
of  antagonism  contrary  to  the  beat 
interests  of  the  company  they  botti  a^rv^. 
This  is  the  lo^c^  result  of  intoniperata 
exerdae^  AK^wily,  a  foolt  frecpwntly 
shown  iff  iK^er  idaye  %  impuaing^  hi^ 
p«ialties  for  engine  faihire&  under  the 
present  day  system  of  pooling  power. 

It  is  the  professed  aim  of  the  company 
to  utilize  the  power  to  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage.  This  ide«  involTes  haste  in 
the  mat^^  tiiiailft^; ^n|0to«a at ta^ 
nab  often  yiftopfe  p^fj^  jbgpaete, 
repaur,  a  oofidBtim  ivwiildi  l&e  ctatup^ay 
is  responsible,  a  fact  whidh  should  be 
always  given  due  weight  by  the  officers. 
Even  though  it  is  known  that  engine  13 
liable  to  fail  for  steam,  or  flues  are  not 
bltely  to  hold  out  for  the  trip,  on  account 
of  want  of  time  to  "go  over  them" 
properly,  dw  is  spokvtiaaes  mit  <mt  miex 
eonditioitt  «V)n  &  i&i  tolfl 

of  "Safety  TinA**  to  mHaty  Uto  Unstesl; 
demand  of  ttie  tr^  depftrtment  for 
power.  Where  qonditiona  are  norma!, 
that  is,  where  the  men  and  the  manage- 
ment are  both  fair,  as  they  are  on  the 
average  road,  the  chances  of  this  engine 
getting  over  the  division  with  her  trate 

alirightw  DUH^  betterthmif  ^my^m 
not  Bd«  leifSSSacm  tiD^  'i^^ 
all  roads.  There  are  some  affleerB  who 
believe,  evidently,  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  men 
by  generally  harsh  treatment^  and  exces- 
sive peMWrt  1^  ftOt^i^  «ir 


some  ordinary  infraction  of  rule.  The 
smaller  the  caliber  of  the  officei:'  the 
more  severe  he  is  Ukely  to  be.     The  only 

good  purpose  such  kind  serves  h  to 
stimulate  Bra  th  e  rhood  Kl3  vity.  He 
oomea  to  the  road  &  saoeeeds  to  the 
ofltoetoMa  <ii»te  of  affidra  which  to 
his  unpraetieed  e^e  vppwt  f«TOT«)ilis 
to  his  roughshod  Idea  of  management 
The  animals  a]ipear  to  bo  exceedingly 
tame  and  docile,  so  he  fires  off  a  few  big 
guns  among  them,  to  make  them  more 
30,  but  sometimes  finds  that  he  has 
started  something  he  can't  easily  stop. 
These  fellows  who  aeemed  so  gentle  that 
he  could  give  them  bell  and  make  them 
like  it,  later  on  may  betray  a  apbitof 
resentment  he  had  not  looked  for,  and 
the  higher  olTicials  of  the  company  in 
their  desire  to  adju.st  the  trouble  are 
sure  to  decide  it  easier  to  remove  the 
mole  than  the  mountain,  which  la  accord- 
mgly  done,  just  aa  it  haa  been  dtmtt 
mst^  times  before  fa4  «b  at  «nat  vUl 
be  done  when  such  condlttons  preTalt 
The  head  of  any  department  is  shtMTt' 
sighted  indeed  if  he  thinks  he  haa  only 
the  individual  to  deal  with  in  his  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  authority.  Even  should 
he  consider  the  possibility  of  having  to 
contend  with  the  organintlw  wJ^<^ 

iE  atilt  short  of  the  mark.  A  condition  of 
imreatin  any  department  may  continue 

ju.st  30  long-  as  it  does  not  afTect  the 
service  seriously  enoug-h  to  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  hig'hei'  officials,  but 
when  it  does  assume  such  proportions, 
immediate  steps  are  taken  to  remedy  the 
matter.  The  traffic  pnoMt  be  mpye^. 
The  gnat  system  of 
decidedly  important  units  most  be  kept 
In  speration.  Shonld  it  show  signs  of 
failing,  or  cease  to  worl;  with  the  cus- 
tomary smoothness  So  essential  to  high 
grade  efficiency^  someone  is  likdy  to 
investigate  the  cause.  If  any  obstruct 
1i9B;l|Jeil^!lio  matter  where  it  be,  ftifc- 
^amplS^ivxmfid  and  tiw  maduneswB 
«a«ib6fiM«.  It  !■  m  $|i««£tniatakefor 
an  officer  to  gat  the  idea  that  he  is  the 
whole  works  of  the  machine.  As  best  be 
is  but  a  part,  and  not  tha  mo^t  important 
one  at  that,  and  he  may  learn,  a^aomej 
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that  he  did  not  fit  into  the  place  to  which 
he  was  assigned  any  better  than  a  round 
plug  in  a  square  hole,  or  contribute  to 
the  smooth  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
department  machine  any  more  than  if 
he  were  a  monkey  wrench  accidentally 
dropped  into  the  gearing. 

Jason  Kelley. 


Second  Letter 

Chicago,       Dee.  SI.  IMS. 

Dear  Bill:  So  ye  were  aorpriaed about 
the  federashnn  av  ingineera  and  firemen 
an  ye  wanta  know  how  did  it  happen. 
Well,  Bill,  it  didn't  happen  at  all  As 
Windy  Bill  ud  say,  it  came  about  in  the 
natheral  coarse  av  evints.  Lap  ordhers 
overlookin  yer  hand  anyway,  a  hot  excin- 
thrick  er  a  busted  cylindherhead  are 
things  that  happen  Bill,  but  payday  don't 
happen,  no  more  did  federaahun.  It  came 
about  as  natheral  as  a  bawky  horse.  You 
know  if  a  drivw  has  no  thot,  an  pays  no 
attention  ta  his  horse  strugglin  up  a  hill, 
but  ta  crack  the  whip  at  him  when  he 
slacks  up  a  little  fer  wind,  the  horse  may 
stop  av  his  own  accord,  an  af  ther  a  while 
the  horse  gets  inta  tha  notion  a  doin  that 
aame  whinever  he  likes.  Yes  he  gets  the 
idea  the  dhriver  is  <xily  part  a  tha  load 
behind  him  instead  o  boss  on  Hul  job,  as 
he  shud  be,  and  would  be  if  he  had  any 
sense.  Its  a  case  where  the  horse  has 
more  sense  than  the  dhriver,  and  that 
aint  much  hut  its  what  sum  high  athor- 
ities  call  horse  sense.  But  often  they 
have  too  much  sense  alltogether  and  get 
80  thay  wcHit  go  at  all.  An  sometimes 
the  very  driver  who  didntknow  enou^  to 
stop  the  poor  baste  to  get  his  wind  in 
time,  shows  woonderful  ingeenooity  in 
thryin  to  make  him  go  agin  his  will,  by 
pourin  sand  into  his  ears,  er  bumin  noos- 
papers  undher  his  legs,  an  so  an,  an  af  ther 
these  gintle  and  humane  rimidies  fail,  as 
thay  offen  do,  he  resorts  to  main  strinth 
an  sometimes  nocks  the  poor  crayther 
down  wud  a  boord,  er  anythin  handy,  but 
whatever  he  may  do  he  has  a  bawky  ani- 
mal ever  afther  if  he  lives  a  hundred 
years.  Bill. 

Back  in  our  own  day  when  we  fired  the 
little  ate  wheel  Rogers  an  Hinckleys  an 
Dickee  Norrisea,  an  a  hundred  other  kinds, 


an  wore  out  our  patience  an  fingernails 
thryin  to  keep  thare  joolry  bright,  we 
thot  we  wur  bad  off,  an  we  war  at  that, 
an  mannya  the  time  we  felt  like  the  poor 
baste  that  sthopped  av  his  own  accord  oi 
the  tdll;  an  manny  a  good  lad  with  a  high 
spirret  did,  but  men  were  cheaper  than 
horses  so  thay  just  tied  a  can  to  the  lad, 
an  hired  a  fresh  one  fer  his  job.  An  well 
ye  know  they  kep  bildin  engines  bigger 
an  bigger  an  thay  sthill  omaminted  wud 
brass,  an  copper,  an  roosha  iron,  an  bri^t 
iron,  an  fancy  this  an  fan^  that,  an  go<^ 
leaf  an  so  forth  an  so  on,  till  it  was  the 
divils  own  job  fer  a  fireman  an  no  nus* 
take.  I  have  beoi  called  out  of  me  bed 
afther  a  twenty  hour  trip  to  wipe  off  an 
ould  brass  McQueen  that  got  a  few  sphots 
on  puttin  her  in  the  house,  an  I  saw  yer- 
self  gettin  ten  days  fer  paintin  the  checks 
av  the  248  black,  that  hell  an  awl  cuddent 
keep  polished  like  thay  wanted  them  ta 
be.  But  tharea  a  limit  fer  everythii^ 
Bill.  Like  the  fellow  ifiuriving  the  horse, 
tha  bosses  kept  crackin  the  whip  at  the 
fireman  tJU  the  bys  hawked  and  it  aoon 
got  to  be  a  habit,  an  from  a  habit  it  got 
ta  be  a  disease. 

Do  ye  know  what  rayackshun  is.  Bill? 
Ye  dont  I  suppose.  W^  nqracksboh  is 
this  way.  If  ye  tbroo  a  rubber  bawl  agin 
anythin,  say  a  window,  and  the  bawl  goes 
throo,  thares  no  rayakshun,  but  when  it 
dont  go  throo  Bill,  like  when  its  thron 
agin  a  shtone  wall,  then  it  bounces  back, 
and  mind  yer  eye  so  it  dont  hit  ye,  an 
even  so  it  may  do  that  same  anyway& 
Thats  rayakshim  Bill.  Simple  it  is  too  sea 
you,  but  what  has  it  to  do  with  firemenT 
Well  Bill  ye  know  thay  kep  firin  bawls  at 
the  pocn:  divils  an  fer  a  long  time  they 
went  throo  alrite  till  the  boys  got  to- 
gether like  a  shtone  wall,  ao  then  ny- 
akshun  took  place.  Do  ye  see  the  pint? 
Bill  its  as  plane  as  the  nose  on  yer  face. 
Thares  anuther  kind  uv  rayackshun  Bill, 
like  when  ye  chase  a  feller  wud  blood  in 
yer  eye,  till  he  shtops  and  shows  fi^t, 
and  tbea  the  tables  turn  and  ye  do  the 
runnin  an  the  other  feller  does  the  chamn, 
and  then  ye  shtop  too,  but  somehov  the 
other  lad  looks  bigger  than  he  did  when 
ye  wur  first  chasin  him,  an  ye  change  yer 
mind  an  keepin  on  runnin.  An  thats  the 
way  now  Bill^^.^^r^^^J^  fire- 
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men  are  doin  the  chasin  now.  Well  its 
thare  turn  I  suppose.  Maybe  so.  But 
what  has  that  to  do  wid  f«lerasbun  sez 
yoa,  BO  that  Inringa  us  to  the  pint  aa 
Windy  Smith  ad  say  in  themeetin,  an  he 
gotn  along  like  a  throttin  horae  afther 
gettin  his  second  wind  in  a  bad  break, 
and  not  the  laist  iday  he'd  have  uv  lavin 
off  till  the  meetin  was  adjoomed.  an  him 
akne  ahtill  tryin  to  cum  to  the  pint 
To,  BOl,  that  brings  us  to  the  pint  as  I 
fled  before.  Well  ye  know  when  the  fire- 
man 8ht(^)ped  on  the  hill  Uke,  an  ray- 
fiisQd  to  ooal  up,  er  waab  the  paint,  er 
polish  the  brass,  er  wipe  the  jacket,  er 
the  windows,  er  paint  the  shtacks  er 
froont  ends,  an  fill  the  loobricaters  an 
take  care  of  the  lights,  er  black  the  biler 
heda,  er  any  uv  the  rest  uv  the  duties  too 
numerous  to  menshun,  that  he  cud  do 
between  thrips,  when  he  shud  be  in  bed; 
yes  Bill  vbea  he  politely  sed  bed  be 
dammd  if  he  would,  then  as  the  militaTy 
say,  that  wur  a  change  in  line  uv  attack. 
Tha  bosses  thried  to  enlist  the  engineers 
in  thare  cause.  Up  to  that  time  the  boys 
oat  uv  regard  fer  good  fellership  an 
foorce  uv  habit,  wur  shtill  doin  a  little  in 
tha  cabs  to  keep  things  tidy  so  when  the 
boBB  saw  tfaa^  he  gav  us  to  undershtand 
be  wud  hold  us  fer  the  work  uv  the  fire- 
man an  if  we  failed  in  our  jooty  to  take  it 
out  uv  him,  wipin  an  scourin  an  paintin  an 
all,  we  ud  be  seeveerly  delt  with.  Se- 
veerly  delt  with  meant  anythin  from  a 
call  down  ta  time  er  thirty  days  suspin- 
nm,  wud  a  promise  uv  bein  canned  the 
nex  time,  an  sumtimes  the  promise  wua 
made  good. 

Now  Bill  ye  know  theres  not  a  grate  ute 
ov  room  on  the  deck  ov  an  engine  for  two 
men  at  the  besfat,  but  when  thays  frick- 
shun  bechune  them  thares  no  room  at  all, 
an  when  tha  ingineers,  as  sum  did,  thried 
to  make  the  fireman  live  up  to  tha  rools 
as  lade  down  by  the  boss  thay  fireman 
tould  them  thay  cud  go  south  if  thay  liked 
or  go  wfaethw  or  no,  an  when  a  man 
afther  shovelin  20  or  30  tunauradack 
talks  like  that  he  manes  it  an  no  mish- 
take.  An  awl  the  time  when  thay  wur 
tfarying  to  make  the  poor  tallapots  wurk 
2&  hours  out  of  every  24  thay  wur  also 
made  to  shtrickly  undershtand  thay  must 
desTot  thare  shpare  time  soakin  up  valve 


moshim  an  air  brake  an  thrane  rools  an 
80  forth,  so  as  to  be  primed  fiur  examina- 
shun,  anny  time  when  called  up  fur  pro- 
moshun.  Oh,  it  wur  a  joke  Bill  ehaxe 
enuff.  In  the  big  conv^tkshons  tha  big 
guns  wur  lamintin  the  lack  uv  intelligince 
in  the  ranks  uv  the  firemen,  uv  the  want 
uv  material  ta  make  engineers  outa,  an 
they  declared  it  a  hard  problem  to  solve, 
but  while  they  were  lamentin,  the  firemen 
solved  it  thimselves,  by  cuttin  out  tha 
wurk  an  preparin  thimfleWes  for  promo- 
ahun  in  other  ways  than  wipin  an  polishin 
paint  an  Ivasa.  Beleeve  me.  Bill,  it  wur 
a  great  cum  down  fer  tha  bosses,  big  an 
little.  One  uv  them  remarked  when  ad- 
dhressin  a  comittee  uv  firemen  at  an  in- 
dignashun  meetin,  throwin  up  his  both 
hands  he  sed,  "it  is  now  a  case  of  the  tale 
waggin  the  dog. "  It  wur  a  big  cum  down 
fer  some  uv  the  mgineers  tot^  KU,  so 
with  the  firemen  comin  up  an  the  engi- 
neers goln  down  thay  soon  met  half  way, 
and  sed  weer  both  uv  us  now  in  the  same 
boat.  So  thats  the  way  federashun  started 
Bill,  an  to  giv  ye  a  faint  idee  uv  how  its 
wurkin  out,  ill  tell  what  big  Hank  Daw- 
son sed  ta  his  fireman.  Sez  he,  afther 
whislin  off  an  shakin  hands  with  him 
"Awl  I  ask  uv  ye  now,  bein  that  weere 
federated  ia,  that  ye  dont  let  the  fire  go 
out  when  weere  goin  up  Hanluu  HilL  " 
So  ye  can  dhraw  yer  own  conclushens. 
I'll  giv  an  acrount  uv  how  things  is  wurk- 
in later  Bill  under  the  federashun. 

Your  thruly,      Dan  Casey. 


TRAIN  RULES— STANDARD  CODE 

EDITED  BY  GEO.  E.  COLLINGWOOD 


The  ducoaaion  <tf  the  queatloiu  mibinittad  on 
train  rules  will  be  from  the  "Standard  Code  of 
Rules,"  and  whatever  may  appear  In  tbaaa 
■hould  not  influence  aoyone  to  depart  from  the 
rules  as  applied  on  the  road  on  which  the  member 
Is  empkqred. 


UMMPajB.  TBNN.,  Mardi  i,  im. 

EoiTOB  Train  Rules  Dbfartmbnt: 
1.  Will  you  please  giveanexpresskm<athe 
following  order:  "Na  8  run  fifteoi  min- 
utes late  F  to  J.  This  order  annulled  af- 
ter No.  3  meets  No.  80."  Is  this  not  an 
improper  order? 

Will  No.  3  be  considered  aa  running  on 
time  after  meeting  Na  80?  ^ 
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Ab  tiiere  are  ooly  two  stations  between  F 
and  J,  would  not  a  wait  order,  Form  E, 
be  better?  How  would  a  train  run  with 
respect  to  Na  3  between  J  and  No.  3's 
meeting  point  with  No.  80? 

2.  If  a  bulletin  is  issued,  signed  by  the 
superintendent  that  truns  321,  822,  823, 
and  824  on  Fetnuary  22  are  annulled,  will 
it  be  necessary  to  have  a  train  order  to 
that  effect  starting  out  on  an  extra  cm 
February  22? 

If  it  is  found  necessary  to  run  these 
trains  on  February  22,  can  they  be  run  on 
their  schedule  number  or  as  extras? 

3.  Why  should  markers  be  turned  when 
meeting  trains?  A  Member. 

A.1.  Rule  201  requires  Uiat  train  orders 
shall  be  in  the  prescribed  forms  when  ap- 
plicable. A  regular  Form  E  order  is  ap- 
plicable and  the  Standard  Code  does  not 
contemplate  that  the  system  or  method  of 
moving  trains  shall  be  changed  by  using 
another  form  of  order  when  the  regular 
forms  take  care  of  the  movement  in  the 
authorized  manner.  The  order  is  improp- 
er because  of  complicationa  wiuch  mi|^t 
arise  and  because  the  rules  do  not  sanction 
departure  trota  regular  forms  where  the 
regular  form  can  be  used.  An  inferior 
train  leaving  J  might  be  misled  as  to 
where  No.  80  would  meet  No.  3,  and  acci- 
dent result  The  danger  in  the  form  arises 
from  the  fact  that  other  inferior  trains 
may  becmne  confused  or  m^  not  be  able 
to  ten  where  Na  3  wUl  meet  Na  80. 

2.  Bulletin  notice  annnllii^  certain 
schedules  is  sufficient  to  permit  inferior 
trains  to  disregard  such  schedules.  If  it  is 
found  necessary  to  run  the  trains  after  hav- 
ing been  annulled,  they  can  only  be  run  ex- 
tra, or  as  a  section  of  some  other  schedule. 

8.  Markers  should  be  turned  at  nighty 
whoi  a  trun  stops  clear  of  the  main  track, 
because,  otherwise,  a  train  passing  in  the 
same  directitm  would  receive  the  stop  in- 
dicatim  from  the  red  li^t  on  the  rear  of 
the  train.  The  rule  is  made  to  apply  to  a 
train  when  it  is  "clear  of  the  main  track" 
and  not  specially  when  meeting  trains. 
When  a  train  is  clear  of  the  main  track  it  is 
liable  to  be  passed  or  met;  hence  the  rula 

UncA.  N.  Y..  F«b.  <  1916. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
Train  No.  4  has  right  over  train  No.  16, 
andtrainNo.  4  receives  this  order:  "Train 


Na  4  will  take  siding  and  meet  tr^  Nil 
15atH."  Train  No.  4  arrived  at  Hand  re- 
ceived this  order:  "TrainNo.  4wiUmeet 
trun  No.  16  at  G  instead  of  H."  Now, 
the  question  is,  train  Na  4  being  asupe- 
rior  train,  will  it  hold  the  main  track  or 
take  the  siding?  A  Rbadbb. 

A.  The  American  Railway  Assodaiiai 
has  ruled  that  such  orders  are  improper, 
but  in  its  opinion  Na  16  should  take 
siding  at  the  changed  meeting  point 

The  new  rules  adopted  in  1916  have  beat 
changed  so  as  to  ecmtain  tite  foUowing 
paragraph: 

"When  a  train  is  directed  by  trun 
ordwtotake  siding  for  another  traii^ 
such  instructions  apply  <nly  at  the  pcmit 
named  in  the  order,  and  do  not  to 
the  superseding  OTto  unless  80  spedfied. " 

Of  course  the  new  rules  are  not  being 
used  as  yet,  but  the  principle  as  outlined 
by  the  rule  may  safely  be  assumed  now 
that  the  new  rules  have  appeared. 

Deb  H0IHB8,  Lu  Unch  9.'VM. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
Please  give  me  your  understanding  of  the 
following:  Order  No  1:  "Engine  1976 
run  extra  A  to  Z."  At  D,  extra  1976 
West  received  this  message:  "Change 
engines  with  No.  87  when  you  pass  them. " 
Extra  1976  West  overtook  No.  87  at  H, 
which  is  a  dosed  office,  and  dianged  en- 
gine  1976  for  engine  1746. 

Do  orders  issued  to  engine  1976  hold 
good  for  engine  1746,  or  should  engine 
1746  get  new  orders?  We  work  under 
Standard  Rules,  and  when  meeting  oppos- 
ing trains  if  the  engine  on  the  train  did 
not  correspond  to  the  one  mentioned  in 
the  order,  we  have  been  given  a  message 
reading^  '^gine  Na  1  <m  87  instead  of 
engine  10."  H.  H.  G. 

A  Rule  201  states  that  train  orders  will 
be  used  for  movements  not  provided  for 
by  the  timetable.  The  extra  train  is  not 
provided  for  by  timetable,  and  it  must 
therefore,  be  arranged  for  by  train  order. 
Rule  206  provides  that  an  extra  train  will 
be  designated  by  its  engine  number;  and 
Rule  97  provides  that  an  extra  moat  not 
be  run  without  orders  from  the  train  dis- 
patcher. It  follows  that  a  message  direct- 
ing engine  1746  to  change  with  engine  1976 
on  the  extra  is  not  sufHdent  authority  for 
the  movem^J^j>|^^^ondH. 
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That  is,  the  rules  reqiiira  that  an  extra 
train  must  be  designated  by  its  engine 
nomber  and  also  that  it  must  have  orders. 
This  effectually  bars  an  engine  from  tak- 
ing the  place  of  engine  1976  unless  it  has 
orders  to  run  extra  in  regular  form. 

Vheax  the  engine  number  is  designated 
on  a  regular  tnun»  and  it  is  found  to  be 
inenor,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  nasra 
why  a  message  will  not  answw  the  pur- 
pose, but  when  it  comes  to  creating  an 
extra  Ixain,  as  is  necessary  when  a  new 
engine  takes  an  extra  train,  a  train  order  is 
necessary  to  comply  with  Rules  97  and  206. 

Bboiha,  Sase.,  Febrnarjr  8,  1916. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
I  read  in  February  Journal  the  question 
asked  about  a  seomd  section  of  a  train 
going  by  while  the  engineman  and  fire- 
man were  at  dinner.  Now  Rede  31  of 
Standard  Rules  states  that  a  sectiim  of 
a  train  carrying  green  signals  must 
whistle  and  get  an  answer  to  their  sig- 
nal or  stop  and  notify  the  trahi  of  their 
signals.  Why  is  second  N6.  34  not  to 
blame  in  this  case?         Division  828. 

A.  Standard  Rules,  which  are  now  in 
goieral  nse^  do  not  require  a  train  which 
is  displaying  signals  to  stop  in  case 
ihdr  signal  14(K)  is  not  answered. 

The  new  revised  roles  which  were 
adopted  last  fall  require  such  action,  but 
those  rules  are  not  being  used  at  present 
It  is  likely  that  your  local  rules  require 
the  action  you  suggest 

The  answer  was  given  under  the  Stand- 
ard Rules  as  in  effect  on  all  roads  at 
the  jvesmt  lime,  and  is  correct  under 
standard  practice  where  no  special  rule 
is  in  effect  covering  the  point 

tuxnu.  Wash.,  Hicdi  6,  IML 

Editor  Tkask  Rmjs  Deparivbht: 
I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinicm  on  the 
following  order:  "Extra  East  45  will  run 
ahead  of  No.  2  A  to  X."  The  question 
ariBes  as  to  whether  the  extra  should 
protect  itself  as  per  Rule  99. 

This  order  was  used  on  a  road  which 
does  not  have  this  fcmn  of  order  in  its 
hookof  rulea 

IfNQ.28honld  hit  the  extra  when  tiie 
^tre  was  not  fiBeging,  who  would  be 
»t  fault?  H.  A.  L. 

A.  An  (wdw  that  extra  46  East  will 


run  ahead  of  No.  2  A  to  X  does  not 
relieve  the  extra  from  flagging  whenever 
it  stops  or  is  liable  to  be  overtaken. 
The  order  simply  gives  the  extra  au- 
thority to  make  the  movement,  but  it 
does  not  change  the  rules  of  protection 
in  the  least  If  Na  2  should  hit  the 
extra,  as  you  suggest,  and  the  extra 
was  not  flas^ing^  the  crew  of  the  extra 
would  be  held  for  not  obeying  Rule  99. 
The  order  does  not  relieve  men  from 
obeying  Rule  99. 

llie  order  makes  no  difference  with  the 
handling  of  the  two  trains  except  that 
the  extra  will  run  to  X  ahead  of  No.  2 
instead  of  clearing  the  time  of  No.  2  as 
it  would  do  if  no  order  was  issued. 


Bloriute  Steam  Pipes  from  Cab 

Oqdkn,  Utah.  Jan.  B,  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  Just  a  few  words, 
m^be  I  can  start  something  even  with- 
oat  scolding  the  other  fellow,  telling  him 
what  to  do,  how  dues  should  be  paid,  how 
many  delegates  required  to  successfully 
handle  our  convention  business,  etc  Our 
Order  is  all  right  and  undoubtedly  a  neces- 
sity. If  every  Brother  will  try  and  make 
himself,  if  possible,  a  better  engineer,  a 
better  man  and  citizen,  our  Order  can 
easily  do  the  rest 

The  slogan  of  the  railroads  today  ia 
"Safety  First'*  and  is  a  godsend  to  all 
enqfloyees,  yet  so  many  mgine  crews  are 
constantiy  being  scalded,  fatally,  serious- 
ly, and  so  on. 

The  modem  locomotive  cab  contains  a 
veritable  network  of  steam  pipes,  and  in 
case  of  smash-ups,  which  do,  always  have 
and  probably  always  will  occur,  and  en- 
tirely too  frequent  the  result  some  one  is 
scalded.  Now,  Hr.  Editor,  I  believe 
steam  I^ms  can  be  almost^  if  notentirely, 
eliminated  both  from  and  in  ttoat  of  the 
locomotive  cabs.  I  further  believe,  if 
our  Grand  Officers,  with  the  aid  of,  we  will 
say,  Mr.  James  Gregory,  of  the  Technical 
Department  take  this  matter  up  with  the 
railways*  locomotive  builders  and  design- 
ers, it  mi^t  result  in  some  good,  probably 
a  fiiancial  saving  for  tiie  railw^m.  a  sav- 
ing  in  our  insurance,  and  last  hut  not 
least  greater  tlian  all  dse,  a  saving  In 
human  lives  and  human  suffering. 

P-B.HAs^^,^i^ixj^^g[e 
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Public  Press  Gleanings 

Tbe  Railway  Men'a  Reply 
The  statement  issued  In  the  name  of 
the  four  railroad  Brotherhoods  in  relation 
to  demands  recently  made  for  an  ei^t- 
hour  day  will  commend  itself  to  the 
public  favor,  whether  one  agrees  with  its 
contentions  or  not  It  is  conceived  in  so 
fair  a  spirit  and  presented  with  so  mani- 
fest a  wish  to  discuss  the  controversy  on 
its  merits  that  it  inevitably  invites  con- 
fidence. 

In  the  first  place,  the  assumption  is  de- 
nied emphatically  that  anything  like  a 
strike  of  nation-wide  dimensions  is  immi- 
nent. On  the  contrary,  the  employees 
through  their  national  organizations 
adopt  a  conciliatory  tone.  No  decisive 
move  will  be  made  without  tbe  utmost 
considerattcm.  These  organizations 
realize,  no  less  than  the  pabtic  and  the 
railroads,  what  a  tremendous  sacrifice 
would  be  involved  in  such  a  walk-out  as 
some  have  assumed  to  foresee. 

The  men  are  now  taking  a  referendum 
upon  the  eight-hour  day  demand.  If  the 
vote  is  favorable,  the  demand  will  go  to 
the  railroads  about  Apnl  1,  it  is  declared. 
The  reply  might  be  expected  by  Hiqr  !• 
Assuming  that  the  demand  was  not 
granted  in  toto,  negotiations  would  then 
begin. 

Evidentiy,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for 
all  parties  cmcemed— not  least,  the  public 
—to  discuss  the  justice  of  the  demands 
and  come  to  an  agreement  equitable  to 
everyone.'  Certainly,  no  one  wants  a 
strike  of  such  proportions  as  this  migfat 
become.  As  certainly,  every  reasonable 
effort  is  worth  nudcing  to  escape  so 
serious  a  disaster. 

The  tendency  in  industry,  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world,  in  recent 
years  has  deen  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  imiversal  eight-hour  day.  It  is  no 
longer  considered  an  act  of  favoritism 
toward  employee^  but  is  founded  on  the 
thorou^ily  reliable  obsoration  that  a 
reaamably  short  work  day  conserves  a 
workman's  utilil7  both  for  himself  and 
for  his  employers. 

It  remains  in  the  present  controversy 
for  tiie  railroads  and  the  brotherhoods  to 
translate  this  industrial  fact  into  the 


terms  and  requirements  of  great  trsm- 
portation  systems.  At  do  point  should 
the  large  public  interest  Involved  be 
overlooked. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Ei{fai-Hour  Day  Demand 

If  a  locomotive  engineer  and  a  fireman 
can  make  their  engine  haul  four  times  as 
much  freight  today  as  it  could  haul  yes- 
terday they  may  say,  "We  will  not  tarn 
over  alt  this  difference  to  the  Wall  street 
bankers,  but  we  will  take  soma  of  it  our- 
selves, either  by  increased  wages  by  a 
reductitm  in  the  hours  of  labor,  or  by  a 
littieof  both." 

Organized  labor  argues,  and  argues 
well,  that  you  do  not  necessarily  de- 
crease output  by  decreasing  hours  of 
labor. 

It  is  hdd  that  a  man  can  work  at  a 
higher  speed  if  he  worka  shorter  boon 
and  can  produce  just  as  much  in  a  shorter 
time  as  he  would  produce  If  he  dre^^ged 
wearily  and  discontentedly  over  alaigor 
period. 

There  are,  therefore,  in  any  ordinai7 
demand  for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
lab^  two  arguments— <Hie,  that  it  is  only 
giving  to  labmr  its  own  increase  m  jffo- 
ductivenes^  and  the  othof,  that  within 
limits  not  yet  readied  itdoes  not  redooe 
the  productivity  of  labor. 

But  the  demand  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees for  a  reduction  in  their  hoars  of 
tabor  to  eight  hours  a  day  stands  upon  a 
still  more  special  ground. 

These  men  are  operating  a  very  dan- 
gerous instmmentalily. 

Thus  the  poblic  is  interested  to  help 
the  Rulroad  empltqwas  ofatalD  ahcoter 
hours,  because  it  tends  to  help  the  even 
distribution  of  the  increasing  wealth  of 
the  country  in  which  all  share,  if  it  is 
evenly  diffused,  and  in  which  only  a  few 
will  ^are  if  it  is  not;  and  also  because  it 
will  make  for  safety  in  the  operation  of 
railways. 

If,  aa  the  other  hand,  the  managers 
of  these  r^lroads  si^  tiiey  cannot  grant 
this  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor  and 
operate  their  railroads  at  a  profit,  then 
tile  answer  is  obvious:  They  should  sur- 
render these  public  utilities  arid  let  the 
Government  ^gflFl^ytfei©Og[e 
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These  ai«  gnat  p^tUp>aexriw  eaiStOS- 
priaea,  wlftH  flnfc  All^  ii  to  iiOiV*  tlta 
public,  and  necceaaHIy  public  service 
cornea  beftyro  profit  —Los  Angelta  Even- 
ing HertUd. 


Mr.  WilanI  btrHes  Coajrwaloiml 

btresflcatloa 

Daniel  WSOard,  praaident  of  the  Balti' 
more  &  Ohio  R.  H. ,  guve  ont  a  statement 
Uarch  7,  in  which  he  inUmated  that  Con- 
gress ahoxJd  relieve  railroads  from  the 
pressure  of  such  problems  the  present 
railroad  labor  aituatioiL  Four  raih-oad 
Brotherboodg  are  demaDding  ait  efght- 
boar  day^a^vB^  I»1mA(  twmv^uBfif 
It,  Mr,  Wnil!^'  '^^KVffr  COIWHIH  M^AtM' 
are  not  tJl&ttni.  to  tsIbb  ratea  ehax^ged  to 
the  pobUc  -ttithcmt  permiBoion  from  a 
regnlating  agency,  the  interest  of  thr 
public  demands  that  no  body  of  m^n 
should  be  allowed  to  add  millions  to  the 
coat  of  operation  of  the  railroada  unless 
permitted  to  do  so  by  a  rcgulatinli'li^MMy 
after  a  full  iteuriaig  the 

*af  sueheMtia'i^iBitttiVBlB^^ 
vidnal  railroada  afttbe  H«w  Haven,  Rock 
Island,  Frisco  aad  olWa,  mvolving  th<> 
interests  of  Hrnited  sections  of  the  pubhc 
•nd  of  comparatively  small  bodies  of 
stockholders,  were  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress, " said  PresideotWHlard, 
"wl^  shouldn't  a  matter  inTolvibf^  the 
transportation  aerrica  nmdered  HHTbo^ 
pablicof  tbe  Unttad  Btatw  aacT  Ak  W 
teraata  of  all  boldras  of  railroad  seeur- 
Itiesbe  ooiuldend  qnfte  as  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  same  trfbunat  ? 

"Undoubtedly  the  publi<j  is  interested 
in  the  r^its  of  train  crewa  to  fail  ,  even 
good,  rates  of  pay  and  mutable  working 
conditkna.  If  it  8bndi:#V^  <9»  Id- 
Teatigatioii  <i»t  itiani  aiit  lom  not  tunr 
wen  paid,  cwwtilailrig  tt»  Hatnra  and 
GireamstaDoaa  of  llwlr  aerrk^  they 
should  have  their  wages  hicreased.  If  it 
should  then  appear  that  the  railroad.^  aro 
nnable  to  add  such  increase  to  their  ex- 
poises  and  still  render  the  kind  of  service 
that  the  public  diemande,  wbUe  retuming- 
to  mmoB  at  lha  ca^tal  tnTeatod  the 
amount  of  pwittt  Mill  isai  III  J  to  attraet  the 
additional  capiM  lltaraflroada  zaqoin  to 
«aaUe  them  ta  tafca  can  <^  tha  tioanfry'a 


ei^wndinff  buainea^  tbey  ehonld  ba  i4* 
lowad  to  increaae  tlieir  mtea  and  charges, 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  appear 
that  the  engineersj  conductors,  firemen 
and  trainmen  are  already  fairly  paid, 
then  there  is  no  reason  why  the  public 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  h!|^Mtr  ratea 
simply  because  theaa  foor  lBf^^sg$aSjt$(e. 
tkma  have  made,  or  expect  i»  Wikm 
moat  unuaoal  damanda. 

"OfUcersof  the  Brotharhooda  hare  ex- 
pressed their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
results  of  arbitration  in  tiie  past  and  have 
intimated  that  they  might  refuse  to  arbi- 
trate in  this  case.  If  they  should  do  that, 
it  appears  to  me  that  a  eonereeaional  in- 
val«ti8aticl«^  ^sthoEoq^lnqpr^by  the 

"Tho  curri^rivarpnat  permittedt&'flQNi 
ttie  tJiLea  they  charge  the  public  unless 
permii^sioii  to  do  so  is  6rst  obtained  from 
the  proper  regulating  agency.  Under 
proper  regulation,  uL^o  In  the  interest  of 
tttfl  ^id>Ufi^  AQ  bodty  of  nun,  Uig<e«r  small, 
^^MailMt9tt«9l^t»«dd  umoM  to  tibe 
opeHtlDg  oat  of  thft  nOnada  Qukm  per- 
mitted to  do  so  after  a  full  hear&ig  of  all 

the  facts.  Logically  thia  hearing  shrmM 
take  plac^e  before  the  same  body  that  fixes 
the  rates  and  other  eondltiona  of  service 
—that  is  to  say^  the  Interstata  Commerco 

Tbe  Ei^t-Hoor  Day 

At  this  writing  tbe  accredited  powezs 
of  the  four  trainmen's  brotherhooils  have 
just  announced  the  results  of  tKeir  canvasa 
of  the  "advisory"  ballot  of  their  constitu- 
ents, whereby  they  tiave  been  instructed 
to  formulate  demands  in  the  so-called 
eislLt-lu«.d«y  afi^taticHu  Thia  Tote,  of 
oonrs^  to  ittiaicttfoimalHy,  no  oaHf  hum* 
ever  unsophisticated,  having-  eapeetad 
anything  other  than  a  vote  in  favor  of 
prosenting- and  proaecufing  the  demancis. 
Later  on,  the  demands  having  been  filed, 
there  may  or  may  not  be  a  strike  vote, 
depending  on  whether  or  not  one  side  or 
the  other  deems  it  expedient  to  yield,  o^' 
whether  tibey  both  agree  to  wbitratson. 
And  what iafiierB  to  be  axpaeted^of  ■  i 
atrnceyot«.^)d  tha  mm^9^^^ 
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ceed  that  far?  A  group  of  organizations 
BO  conspicuously  successful  as  these  in 
their  wage  demands  in  the  past  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  go  the  limits  relying  <m  the 
country-nride  necessity  fw  transportation 
service  to  see  them  through.  What  the 
railroads  may  or  may  not  do  before  the 
argument  is  decided  is  entirely  conjectur- 
al, but  should  the  trainmen  decide  ulti- 
mately to  take  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  strike,  it  might  be  a  very 
good  plan  to  let  them  do  so.  To  arrive  at 
a  raidizatHm  of  one's  limitations  may  take 
some  of  the  dash  out  of  one's  tnitiative, 
but  that  loss  is,  or  should  be,  well  com- 
pensated for  by  the  seasoning  effect  that 
it  has  on  the  judgment,  and  for  a  long 
time  there  has  been  a  premium  on  other 
than  the  strictly  selfish  brand  of  jui^ment 
to  characterize  the  activities  of  the  train- 
men. 

These  trainmen's  wage  agitations  are 
an  interesting  study  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  perceived  and  supported 
by  tbe  individuals  of  the  organizations  . 
who,  by  the  way,  are  not  always  respon- 
sible for  the  mistaken  conceptions  which 
they  entertain.  Since  both  themselves 
and  ^their  brotherhood  chiefs  comjoehend 
that  what  they  are  after  is  more  pay  tar 
less  effort,  it  probab^  d6es  not  matter  so 
much  if  some  of  them  do  deviate  from  the 
truth,  particularly  when  such  deviation  is 
useful  in  attaining  the  desired  end.  As 
an  example,  when  the  Eastern  trainmen, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  were  invited  to 
give  expression  as  to  the  advisability  of 
striking  in  support  of  their  demands,  they 
wen  informed  that  while  the  individual 
trainman  had  profited  by  an  increase  of 
some  25  or  30  per  cent  in  wages  during  a 
prescribed  interval  just  preceding,  the  in- 
crease in  the  gross  dividends  paid  by  the 
roads  involved  in  the  controversy  had 
amounted  to  something  like  140  per  cent 
—very  true,  to  be  sure,  but  an  entirely 
false  basis  of  comparison.  To  have  of- 
fered  a  fabr  comparism,  the  gross  train- 
men's wages  should  have  been  contrasted 
with  gross  dividends  at  the  beginning  and 
end  or  at  intervening  stages  of  this  peri- 
od, or  else  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  the 
case  of  the  individual  should  have  been 
stated  in  contrast  with  the  rate  of  income 
per  dollar  of  capital  invested.   This,  of 


course,  would  not  have  made  so  striking 
an  argument  for  the  consideration  of  the 
trainman  incapable  of  making  a  distinc- 
tion, and  it's  ratiier  too  much  to  siqipoee 
that  the  author  of  Hie  appeal  was  notfd- 
ly  conscious  of  its  subtlety. 

The  anomaly  in  the  present  instanoe 
hinges  on  the  question  as  to  whether  there 
is  wanted  merely  two  hours  more  of  1^ 
ure  per  day,  or  whether  or  not  after  aD, 
the  present  average  day  with  its  86  or  40 
per  cent  greater  financial  return,  mtda 
the  terms  of  the  demands  proposed,  istlie 
real  object  sou^t  for.  The  idea  of  the 
ei(^t-honr  day  does,  somehow,  sti^ 
one's  fancy  and  considerable  popular  sup- 
port of  an  agitation  to  attain  that  end  io 
itself  might  be  counted  oa    But,  mind 
you,  while  the  trainmen  might  hide  their 
chagrin  in  acquiring  an  actual  ei^t-hour 
day,  it  would  be  only  on  otmdituw  that 
the  present  day  rate  prevail— that  is.  u 
increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  hourly  rate. 
While  in  one  case  the  vice-presidoit  of 
.  one  of  the  brotherhoods  was  frank  aiongh 
to  state  the  truth— that  the  eigfat-bonr 
basis  of  wage  payment  is  sought,  and  not 
the  eight-hour  working  day— the  concert- 
ed official  dope  of  the  four  brotherhoods 
is  that  it  is  the  ei^t-hour  day  abscdutely, 
without  an  increase  In  pay,  as  llxnij^ 
such  a  thing  were  possible  and  were  the 
truth  if  possible.   The  establishment  of 
an  actual  eight-hour  day  on  the  present 
average  hourly  rate  of  payment  would 
precipitate  a  pretty  bowl  as  rapidly  as 
the  telegraph  could  carry  the  news  that 
the  demand  for  such  a  day  had  been  met. 
No,  indeed,  tte  desideratum  is  not  In- 
creased pay— not  even  thoi^  tbe  roads 
must  pay  20  per  cent  increased  cost  on 
the  train  movement  to  some  other  crew 
for  the  remaining  two  hours  required  to 
get  a  given  train  over  the  road— not  even 
though  it  most  lighten  the  train  and  pay 
some  other  crew  20  per  cent  more  on  tbe 
cost  of  the  train  movement  for  haoling 
the  portion  lopped  off  in  order  that  Hnb 
first  crew  may  complete  its  nm  in  el^ 
hours— and  particulu'ly  not  since  the  first 
crew  would  find  (for  a  while  at  any  rate) 
a  fair  measure  of  satisfaction  in  taking 
the  train  for  the  present  ten  hours'  run 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  ten  hours'  pay 
for  the  first  eiglile  Jt^UrBi  (attjO^tt^-aad^ 
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half  for  the  ranaining  two  hours,  and  as 
many  more  as  could  be  conveniently  strung 
along.  So  pleasurable,  indeed,  might 
this  be  as  to  make  the  repeal  of  the  16- 
hoor  law  a  thing  quite  to  be  desired.  Nc^ 
increased  pay  is  not  the  thing  sought  for 
-wcept  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,000  per 
year— a  very  modest  demand  for  the  18 
per  omt  of  the  emidoyees  who  alreatfy  re- 
cave  28  per  cent  of  the  railways'  expeo- 
ditore  for  labor  and  are  now  profiting  to 
the  extent  of  $100, 000, 000  more  per  annum 
than  would  be  the  case  were  the  rates  of 
twelve  years  ago  still  in  force. 

It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  trainmen  have  the  idea 
that  they  are  arguing  for  more  "humane" 
hours  of  employmrat  only— their  brother- 
hood officers  have  said  so  and  are  entirely 
wining  that  the  trainmen  should  think  so 
—more  subtlety,  and  so  thinly  vefled  as  to 
utterly  discredit  any  individual  or  group 
not  backed  as  are  these,  by  a  headstrong, 
self-seeking,  organized  constituency— a 
amstUuency  in  which  there  are  those  who 
atiuaUy  refuse  to  wipe  the  smudge  qff 
tAetr  006  wmdow9  ^  their  oum  aa^ety. 
Railway  managementa  are^reeliy  charged 
wth  xnhwman  moHvea,  wtwithetandrng 
all  that  has  been  done  for  the  bettermsnt 
of  the  employees'  eoruUtion  and  the  efforts 
that  are  still  being  made  for  further  im- 
provement. When  these  eflforts  are  re- 
warded by  a  moral  degeneracy  that  per- 
mtte  an  enginemanto  deliberately jeopard- 
teeAts  9aff^  through  refusal  to  eom^ 
prnmss  afimeied  infiringement  of  rnirAte, 
tt  is  endent  that  tnwA  <if  the  daimfirfiir- 
ther  eonaiden^Aon  is  di8eowited.^Bail- 
way  Review. 

No  laterveotioa  ia  Mexico 
The  border  roffian  raid  into  New  Mexi- 
co was  a  SDSindously  convenient  affair 
fff  uiterrats  eager  for  intervention.  It 
isnotpoesiUeto  believe  that  there  are 
Americans  capable  of  instigating  such  a 
raid,  when  <Hie  remembers  what  big  finan- 
cial interests  have  had  done  at  Ludlow 
and  other  places.  The  United  States 
Government  must  protect  against  ruffian- 
ly assaults  upui  dtizens  living  within  its 
jurisffietkn,  and  has  found  it  necessary 
to  send  troops  over  the  border  to  locate 
nd  arrest  the  guilty  misoreants.  But 


that  does  not  and  diould  not  fanply  inter- 
ference with  mtemal  affairs  of  Mexico, 
niere  must  be  no  temptation  held  out  to 
those  financially  interested  to  try  to  bring 
intervration  about  by  encouraging  a  repe- 
tition of  the  invasion,  or  by  stirring  up 
trouble  in  Mexico.  Perhaps  if  American 
and  other  foreign  monopolizers  of  Mexi- 
can  lands  were  compelled  to  reimburse  the 
victims  of  the  raid  there  would  be  peace 
al<«g  the  border  hereafter.—T^eAtUie. 

Attifaide  of  the  Press 

It  is  most  lamentable  that  so  great  an 
institution  as  the  press  should  have  such 
a  weakness  as  its  craving  for  news.  News- 
papers may  vary  in  every  omceivable 
manner  save  one:  they  must  print  news, 
important  news  If  possiU^  but  news.  If 
any  mischance  the  editw  has  over- 
looked something,  no  matter  of  how  much 
importance,  he  may  not  publish  it  the 
next  day;  for  it  is  then  no  longer  news; 
and  he  must  fill  up  his  columns  with  the 
inane  nothings  of  those  who  may  momen- 
tarily attract  attention.  Such  a  state 
would  be  deplorable  if  it  led  to  nothing 
worse.  But  the  popular  value  of  the 
paper  having  been  estimated  on  this  basis, 
a  premium  is  placed  upon  dishcsiestnews. 
The  news  gatherers,  realizing  that  tiie 
circulation  of  the  paper  depends  upon  its 
being  filled  with  the  latest  world  gossip, 
and  knowing  that  if  they  do  not  furnish 
it  some  one  else  will,  are  tempted  to  dis- 
tort facts,  and  invent  them  when  they  are 
absent  The  speaker  who  delivers  an  ad- 
dress containing  many  truths  may  receive 
a  brief  paragraplL  Should  some  one  in 
the  audience  call  him  a  liar,  he  may  get  a 
quarter  of  a  column.  Should  the  inter- 
rupter hurl  a  cabbage  or  an  egg,  it  is  good 
for  a  column.— 7^  Public. 

The  Labor  War 

Four  Ckdorado  mineral  Enoch  Muir,  Mike 
Salvage,  Fred  Garcia  and  Arthur  Quinn, 
were  acquitted  on  March  1,  at  Castle 

Rock,  of  murder  charges  resulting  from 
the  riot  in  the  Walsenburg  district  of  Ap- 
ril 27, 1914.  Altogether  75  men  were  in- 
dicted for  participating  in  this  affair.  The 
acquittal  of  these  four  makes  doubtful 
the  {H-osecution  of  the  others.  (See  vol 
xvii,  pw  m.)~The  PubHc,  r^^^. 
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NatHHUl  Legislative  and  bfonnatkm 
Bureau 

THE  CLEARANCE  BILL  0FP08ED 
Tt  has  become  known  that  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission,  responding 
to  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate Commerce  of  the  Senate  for  the 
views  of  the  Commission  respecting  the 
Thompson-Decker  bill  to  require  safe 
and  sufBcient  clearance  space  between 
atmctnres  located  along  the  roadways 
and  locomotives  and  cars  passing  over 
the  tracks  of  interstate  raihroads,  is  not 
prepared  to  recommend  its  passage.  The 
sole  reason  assigned  by  the  Commission 
for  its  objection  to  the  enactment  of  this 
safety  legislation  is  that  the  passage 
of  the  bill  would  add  to  the  woric  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
bill  proposes  to  extend  the  authority  and 
duties  of  the  Commission  to  fixtures 
including  structures  and  obstructions 
along  the  roadways  of  the  carriers  and 
would,  if  enacted  into  law,  impose  ex- 
tensive supervision,  inspection  and  regu- 
lation in  a  field  not  heretofore  covered 
by  acts  of  Congress. 

The  Commission  asserts  that  it  would 
require  the  employment  of  many  addi- 
tional inspectors,  although  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill  had  not  contemplated  that 
this  would  be  the  case.  The  Commission 
expresses  no  opinion,  it  is  said,  as  to  the 
question  of  public  policy  involved  in  tiie 
requirements  of  the  bill  and  the  question 
of  liability  for  damages  in  consequence 
of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
to  perform  their  duties  under  it 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  organiza- 
tions have  always  favored  the  granting 
of  reasonable  powers  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  have  been 
largely  instrumental  in  building  up  the 
safety  appliance  and  boiler  inspection 
divisions  of  the  Commission  and  in 
securing  apinropriations  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors,  and  have  also  favored 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioners,  the  op- 
position to  the  bill  for  the  reasons  stated 
will  no  doubt  surprise  the  members  in 
whose  interest  the  clearance  bill  was 
proposed. 


Manifestly  a  medsure  like  the  Ckar- 
ance  bill,  which  will  tend  to  stc^  Ah 
needless  killing  and  maiming  of  hun- 
dreds of  the  dtizens  of  this  country  who 
ride  on  the  railroads,  should  not  be  de- 
feated because  as  an  incident  to  its 
enforcement  some  additional  work  may 
be  required  of  the  servants  of  the 
public,  and  the  bill  will  be  pushed  not- 
withstanding the  objeetkai  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

DANOEBOUS  BILL  SIOETBACKED 

On  March  1,  after  a  short  preliminanr 
skirmish,  the  House  of  Representatives 
effectively  put  on  the  sidetrack,  for  the 
time  being,  at  least,  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12420)  to  codify,  revise  and  amend  the 
laws  relating  to  common  carriers  of  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  and 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trad^  which 
was  opposed  by  the  organizations  be- 
cause of  the  menace  to  all  of  the  laws 
that  have  been  secured  through  Congress 
for  the  protection  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees that  it  contained. 

Representative  Watkins,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Revisitm  of  the 
Laws,  which  had  reported  the  bill  favoi> 
ably  to  the  House,  called  it  up  and  Rep- 
resentative Mann  promptly  interposed  an 
objecti(Hi.  As  a  result  of  this  objection, 
under  the  rules  the  House  automatically 
resolved  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Unkn 
to  consider  the  bill,  and  on  a  vote  bdng 
taken,  the  committee  refused  to  fnrthra- 
consider  it;  thereupon,  the  committee 
arose  and  the  House  agreed  to  the  sctim 
taken  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Mr.  Watkins  failed  to  secure  a  roll-call- 
only  four  members  rose  In  favor  of  a  yea 
and  nay  vote. 

The  reason  for  the  refusal  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Represoitatives 
to  take  up  this  proposed  legislation  at  all 
was  stated  by  RepresentatiTe  Mann  aa 
follows: 

"I  am  informed  that  the  bill  makes  a 
lot  of  changes  in  relation  to  safety  appli- 
ances for  railroads,  provisions  that  we 
worked  upon  for  years,  that  are  entir^ 
unjustifiable  and  whidt  no  codifieatioo 
committee  oiQ^tothiveQdQgU^  I  am 
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not  gobg  to  aDow  the  IpUl  to  be  coa- 
ndandif  I  can  halp  ft" 

TfaiBldU  wu  introduced  and  printed  ib 
sdbcament  covering  567  j>apes.    It  wa? 

divided  into  13  chapters  and  3P2  Hpctions. 
A  copy  of  the  bill  was  secured  by  the 
National  Legislative  Representatives  ami 
Ml  an  exominatioa  it  waB  found  to  con- 
tut^  ID  addition  to  a  1>ast  turoimt  of 
i^wI^id^tiDiv  what  potpittied  to  be 
iin«ailB^ntf  Im  ia  goveniitiirpABaeB  to 
4l^i(94H  of  railTQa^  attfety  aptillance 
iefs,  loccfmotive  lioiler  inspection  and 
loeotiiotive  safety  laws,  the  accident  re- 
ports and  med,al  uf  honor  acts>  ashpan 
law,  hours  of  service  act,  the  employers^ 
luliility  act,  the  Newlanda  act  providing 
for  mediatiDt],  cotK^UcUoti  and  arbttra- 
Iki^  aud  tlte  l^MT  «e&tlfi^>«f  C^9fto 
*et^  an  of  whkh  liiTeiiden  kv&tt^d  «ft«r 
year*  of  pei^istent  effort. 

It  wa5  diacovered  that  many  changes, 
rearranKementii  find  alLtrationti  in  ihns^ 
laws  were  made,  some  of  which  appeared 
to  be  very  detrimraital  from  the  stand- 
pcnnt  of  the  employees,  and  the  legiala- 
tive  repiMentatiirea  iD^  pcigmpt  lurl^ 
iafoRU  tf»e  committee  and  ineBitKaB  of 
CoDgnn  of  the  objectioiiB  to  tbe  biQ, 
stating-  that  they  woutd  strongly  oppose 
any  movement,  under  whatever  form  it 
might  be  attempted,  that  would  weaken 
'}r  introduce  doubte  and  uncertainties  into 
these  lawa  tint  l^kve  been  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  ^  railroad  employees. 

Thii  IhH,  and  the  restilt  of  tbo  &ctii»i 
l^tovin  expoBinif  its  effect  iUaitcstes 
"Su  ikct  that  it  is  as  ftnportant  tn  natters 
pertaining  to  legialatioD  to  bead  off  inimi- 
cal laws,  and  prevent  the  modification  or 
tepeal  of  those  that  have  already  beyn 
ucuredf  as  it  is  to  procure  tho  enactmeat 
«f  fiirtber  legislation. 

HKJISIJOHT  RULE  HBUl  OF 

It  is  a  trite  old  saying,  that  "Uie  laOIa 
^  tibe  gods  grind  alow. "  On  March  4, 
WE^  Mie  bill  which  had  been  passed  by 
bothHouaesof  Congri.-^^^,  t"  extend  the 
kkCDmotive  boiler  inapection  law  to  include 
other  parts  qf  the  locomotire  and  tender 
Was  approved  by  the  President  and  be- 
came a  law.  By  its  terms  it  became 
effective  September  ISIB,  Daring' 
fiiia  jfturM,  it  aceordanee  with  the  re^ 


^nilas  wNi  pnpared.  and  a  coofwevaoa 
^H^A^gOit  SSn,  between  tJierepresenta- 
tivaa  of  Cba  carrierG,  the  employees  and 
the  chief  mspector,  to  di.icuss  the  rule». 
A  further  conference  wa.s  held,  Scptem- 
bpr  i?5th,  and  an  agreement  reached  upon 
jifl,  except  the  headlight  and  bell-ringer 
rules.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commisaion,  Sep- 
traabev  28tb,  and  hearinKi^  ha^  w^acK 
lasted  five  dafa,  indfoi^ff  "Sb/i  ntgl^ 

SWND. 

On  Oetoiwr  £itd,  an  order  of  the  Com- 
rnis^on  WU  issued,  approving  the  rules 
upon  which  agreement  had  been  reached, 
and  permission  was  granted  for  the  filing 
of  briefa  ^n  review  of  the  hearings  on  the 
headlight  «id  beU-rinfor  rulee.  The  ear- 
riSB  filed  their  first  iB^^  e^fta^BMog 
•Ig^ty-one  pages.  NoVHra^  ISbIL  <ih 
Norember  17th,  the  emp1oyee$  filed  their 
reply  brief,  covering  seventy-five  paRes, 
and  on  the  27th,  carriers  filed  their  reply 
t^  the  reply  of  the  employees.  The 
second  carriers'  brief  covered  forty-six 
The  Intematioaal  Aes^l^ne 
asked  tot  permMn  latii^ 
TBoe  atid  file  a  hHef,  frtddb  was  granted. 
The  matter  was  set  down  for  argument 
before  the  full  Commis.sion  on  Deosmber 
4th.  A  statement  was  read  by  the  chief 
inspector  of  lot-omotive  boilers,  Brother 
Prank  McManamy,  and  the  argument  for 
the  reapective  parties  made  by  the 
Ace'^lene  representative,  cou^isel  for  the 
earricfs^  and  Freaideiit  W.  S.  C^rto-  wad 
Grand  Chief  Engineer  W.  3.  Stone. 

On  account  of  some  matters  submitted 
by  the  chief  inspector,  carriers  flaked  for 
peimission  to  file  a  supplemental  brief, 
which  was  granted.  This  third  brief  i>f 
carriers  was  filed  December  14th,  and 
oonsiBted  of  twenty-four  pages.  The  em- 
ployees bad  permission  and  filed  a  reply 
to  l3iB  reply  of  the  orrierB  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  chief  inspector,  December 
24th,  covering  twenty-two  pages.  This 
was  the  final  paper  in  the  cane,  and  the 
matter  was  then  left  to  the  C(  mmisaion 
for  a  decii^ion. 

The  rule  recomnuoded  by  the  chief  in- 
«p00torand  supported  by  the  organiza- 
tiwawasforabeodHghttiiatwodld  Dhi- 
mi^te  Ute  track  ahead  t^^UaioMsiySfjO 
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time  permitting  the  use  of  a  less  brilliant 
headlight  under  certain  circumstances. 
The  role  of  the  chief  inspector  also  pro- 
vided tor  two  headlis^is  on  back-up 
engines.  The  carriers  asked  to  have  ^ 
proved  a  highly  technical  formula,  which 
would  permit  the  continued  use  of  the 
poorest  type  of  oil  headlight  now  in  ser- 
vice on  any  railroad  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  issue  which  the  Comnussicu  has 
taken  so  kmg  to  decide  is  between  these 
two  roles. 

From  file  number  of  communications  of 
inquiry  being  received  by  the  National 
Legislative  Representatives,  it  is  evid»t 
that  the  members  in  various  States  are 
becoming  anxious  about  the  outcome  of  the 
matter  before  the  Commission,  especially 
on  account  of  the  effect  the  delay  is  hav- 
ing upon  the  enforcement  of  State  head- 
light laws,  and  the  members  will  no  doubt 
be  interested  in  knowing  just  as  soon  as 
possible  what  the  final  outcome  will  be. 

H.  E.  Wills,  A.  G.  C.  E.,  B.  of  U  E. 
P.  J.  McNamaiia,V.  p.,  B.  of  L.  P.  &E. 
W.  M.  Clark,  V.  P.,  0.  R.  C. 
Vaj*  Fitzpatbic,  V.  P.,  B.  of  R.  T. 

Legislative  Representatives. 

The  ludnstriil  Connittee's  flood  Woffc 

Tbe  hearty  oidorsement  of  the  Grosser 
bill  by  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions is  alone  enough  to  justify  the  exist- 
ence of  that  organization.  This  conmiit- 
tee,  supported  by  private  contributions, 
is  ably  continuing  the  work  of  the  official 
Commissiffli  <»  Industrial  Relations.  It 
contains  the  four  members  of  the  official 
body,  Frank  P.  Walsh,  James  O'Connell, 
Austin  B.  Garrettson  and  John  B.  Lra- 
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non,  who  had  the  courage  to  exprefts  fan* 
damental  opinions  which  they  held,  in 
tikehr  final  report,  It  has  as  additional 
membon  fVederic  C  Howe^  Amos  Fin- 
chot;  Biehop  Charles  D.  WiUittms,  Dante 
BartMi,  John  P.  White,  John  Fitzpatrick, 
Helen  Harot  and  Agnes  Nestor.  With 
permanent  headquarters  in  Washington, 
the  Committee  is  keeping  watch  over  tlie 
|Hx>ceedings  of  Congress,  and  depriving 
Congressmen  of  the  excuse  of  ignorance 
when  tbeywantto  vote  wr(mg.-3%«J^(6Ii& 

Safety  First 

The  United  States  Government  is  hold- 
ing an  exhibition  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  ia  beii% 
done  in  the  safety  first  movement  TUa 
exhibit  covers  all  industries  over  wUdi 
the  Government  exercises  supervision. 
All  tbe  different  safety  appliances  used 
and  required  are  shown  and  explained  by 
illustrated  lectures.  Thousands  of  people 
attend  every  day,  and  much  interest  is 
taken  in  all  the  exhibits  shown. 

There  is  always  a  crowd  around  the 
inspectors,  who  are  showing  the  results 
accomplished  by  the  Government  Btnler 
Inspection  Bureau. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  how  bitterly 
the  railroads  opposed  the  passage  of  tins 
law,  expert  mechanical  officials  going  on 
record  and  staking  their  professi<Hial 
reputations  that  the  enactment  of  this 
law,  placing  locomotive  boilers  under 
United  States  Government  inspecti<Mi, 
would  not  save  oae  single  emplt^eev  eillwr 
from  death  or  being  crippled. 

In  the  exhibit  mentimed  above  hangs 
a  lai^  graphic  diart,  lowing  the  results 
of  four  years  of  Govem- 
ment  im^>ection,  and  for 
your  information  we  re- 
produce it  herewith. 

This  speaks  louder  than 
mere  words.  Many  of  our 
members  are  alive  today 
who  would  not  be  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that 
this  organization,  assisted 
by  others,  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing the  law  enacted,  and  ia 
having  men  placed  at  tlie 
bead  of  ^fhe  Bnrran  who 
ioferoedHt} OO^^  3. 
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litmtate  Conoerce  Comniissloa  Safety 
BxhlbH 

The  exhibit  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commiasion  at  the  United  States 
Government  Safety  First  Exposition 
held  at  the  new  National 
HaBeum,  Waahingtm,  D. 
C,  from  February  21  to  26 
Inda^Te,  indicates  beyond 
doabt  the  benefidal  results 
of  federal  safely  legisla- 
tion. 

Three  perfect  model  cars 
folly  equipped  with  all  the 
safety  appliances  required 
by  the  Commission's  order 
of  March  13,  1911,  a  small 
model  locomotive  boiler  ar- 
ranged so  aa  to  illustrate 
the  water  circulation,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  excellent  charts 
graphically  illustrating  the  remarkalsle 
decrease  in  the  number  of  casualties  to 
railway  employees  since  the  passage  of 
the  federal  Safety  Appliance  and  Boiler 
Inspection  acts,  were  on  exhibition. 

A  model  block  signal  system  about  25 
feet  in  length,  illustrating  the  protection 
provided  f <n-  fay  a  block  signal  system,  was 
in  full  operation.  The  model  had  two 
ridings  and  the  system  on  exhibition  was 
designed  particularly  to  iltttstrate  single 
track  operation.  Intermediate  signals 
were  shown  between  the 
block  signals  by  means  of 
li^ts,  and  the  model  was 
fully  equipped  with  stan- 
dard reli^  used  with  di- 
rect current  opOTation  and 
worked  perfectly. 

Failed  material  that  had 
been  the  cause  of  quite  a 
number  of  the  accidents 
investigated  by  the  Com- 
mission on  account  of  trans- 
vme  fissures  in  steel  nula^ 
as  well  as  failed  car  wheels 
and  failed  bridge  material, 
and  material  from  failed 
bdlers,  were  on  exhfbiti<m. 
to  the  failed  material  that 
accidents  a  great  number  of  test  pieces 
that  had  been  used  in  metallui^eal  woric 
were  also  shown. 


Model  c  juplers  of  a  great  many  of  the 
different  types  of  couplers  used  on  rail- 
roads, as  well  as  emergency  knuckles 
other  parts  that  are  necessary  m  making 
repairs  in  case  of  the  fwlure  of  the  eonp- 
attracted  a  ffmil^  4eal  «f  9tta>< 


CASUALTIES  TO  TRAINMEN 

GOUn-IHO  ACCIOKNTailMttt 


IMS 


TOTAL  CABUALTIEB  ^^-^fif 
COUPLING  CASUALTIES  2.B0I 
TRAINMEN  CMPLOVEO  311. 


tion,  and  caused  Qmntde  eomment 
Two  hundred  ster«0^i«il  vfm  fiix»^ 
trating  many  of  the  A^^dMtii  Sii«ft^ 
gated  by  tiie  Division  of  Safety  mS^ 
Boiler  Inspection  divisiana  of  the  Com- 
mission were  shown  on  screens,  and  were 
very  instructive  in  illustrating  the  be- 
havior of  different  types  of  equipment  in 
various  kinds  of  accidfOtei  a^nd  what  tjie 
improved  equipment  a^ASn^Hstodr  IB- 
ducing  accidents.  ,  * 

The  accompanying  charts  t^tlfiw  ttt'i^ 
dnctum  in  accidents,  aad  inereue  bi  ton- 


locomotive 
In  addition 

had  caused 


nage  carried  one  mile  per  tn&miaa  «tt^ 

ployed,  hang  in  the  office,  and  strike  iSbb 
eye  of  tiie  visitor  a»  he  enters,  and  they 
tell  a  striking  story  of  efforts  toward 
safety  and  efficiency. 
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Ei||it-Hoiir  Day  Preparedness 

The  organization  of  a  great  army  is 
presented  from  all  quarters  in  scare  head- 
lines; the  newspapers  which  make  the 
most  of  the  subject  are  those  which  sell 
large  advertising  space,  and  to  increase 
circulation  paint  oar  lack  of  a  large 
army  in  lurid  colors.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose,  however,  to  discuss  the  influences 
that  actuate  the  owners  and  editors  of 
the  newspapers,  but  it  reminds  us  of 
what  President  Lincoln  said  to  Joseph 
Hedill  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  when  he 
went  to  see  the  President  in  an  effort 
to  get  Chicago  relieved  from  raising  an 
additional  6,000  men  for  the  army.  The 
Pre^dent  listened  to  his  request  and 
said:  "You,  Medill,  and  your  TribuTte, 
have  had  more  influence  than  any  other 
paper  in  the  Northwest  in  making  this 
war;  go  home  and  raise  your  6,000  men." 
They  did,  but  they  got  the  other  fellow 
to  go. 

The  preparedness  we  would  discuss  is 
the  need  of  havhig  all  engineers  a  unit 
We  are  asking  for  an  eight-hour  day, 
and  we  have  a  tangible  reason  for  pre- 
paredness, not  for  war,  but  to  sustain 


our  representatives  to  whom  we  have 
delegated  authority  to  present  our  re- 
quest for  better  conditions  of  service, 
and  we  feel  that  every  man  who  runs  a 
locomotive  in  railroad  service  shoald 
conclude  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to 
help  elevate  the  standard  of  his  vocatim 
by  joining  the  Order. 

We  know  that  thwe  are  not  many  who 
are  standing  altme  uid  taking  the  bote- 
flts  that  accrue  to  engineers  and  con- 
tribute notliing,  but  there  may  be  some 
who  foi^et  that  those  who  are  not  with 
us  at  least  assume  the  attitude  of  bei;ig 
againstus.  If  there  are  any  who  stay  oat 
because  of  some  perscmalit?  they  shonM 
remember  that  tiiis  Is  an  intornationil 
instituti(Hi,  ethical  in  (nrindpl^  and  that 
personal  feeling  is  not  a  valid  excuse  fv 
not  performing  a  recognized  service  due 
a  body  of  men  who  have  spent  ihmr 
time  and  money  creating  improved  con- 
ditions which  go  to  all  men  in  the  aa- 
vice,  and  all  should  diare  in  this  tn^ 
and  expense. 

So  we  hope  every  one  will  conclude  to 
add  his  personality  and  inflnrace  to  hdp 
on  the  good  work,  so  essential  to  the  wel-  • 
fare  of  all  engineers  and  their  deprad- 
ents.  The  railroads  are  all  represented 
in  an  organization  compoeed  of  officials 
backed  by  unlimited  funds,  and  with  a 
oneness  of  purpose  to  prevrat  acced- 
ing to  our  request  tor  new  and  better 
coni£tions  of  service;  and  all  men  in  train 
servicei,  and  enghieors  in  partienlar, 
should  be  all  in  line  as  members  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E. 

The  great  work  it  has  accomplished, 
and  the  social  and  moral  uplift  that  has 
come  through  its  influence,  ought  to  be 
enough  to  gather  in  every  engineer 
whose  character  and  fitness  make  him 
eligible.  No  man  can  fipd  a  tangible 
reason  for  failure  to  support  the  institu- 
tion that,  with  great  effort  and  expense, 
has  provided  higher  wages  and  better 
conditions  of  service  of  which  he  is  a 
beneficiary. 

We  are  having  a  large  influx  of  new 
members,  but  we  hope  every  man  will 
see  the  consistent^  of  faoJding  member- 
ship in  the  Order,  and  to  do  the  things 
that  are  required  to  help  sustain  the  in- 
stitution  whj^ch  b«.gfi^l^^[^. 
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Tbe  Eisfat-Hour  Day 


In  the  editorial  department  of  the  Rail- 
road  Review  appears  an  article  under  the 
heading  of  The  Eight-Hour  Day,  in  which 
the  editor,  among  other  nasty  things,  says: 

"The  men  who  man  the  tnuns  are  get- 
ting ¥100,000,000  mot«  than  would  be  the 
rates  of  twelve  years  f^. " 

We  do  not  know  how  he  gets  his  figures, 
nor  what  he  bases  such  a  statement  on. 

The  Interstate  Csmmerce  Commission's 
statement,  as  will  be  observed  in  the 
chart  on  another  page,  puts  the  number 
of  employees  in  train  service  in  1893  as 
178.838,  and  in  1914  as  811,990  -  almost 
twice  as  many.  But  if  be  has  figured  the 
increase  per  man,  we  will  be  fairly  satis- 
fied, and  will  invite  attention  to  the  other 
chart  from  the  same  source  which  shows 
that  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried 
one  mile  per  trainman  employed  in  1898-4 
was  500,000  tons,  and  in  1914  the  number 
of  tons  per  trunman  had  grown  to  930,000 
tons— almost  double  that  of  twelve  years 
ago;  and  we  do  not  thinly  we  are  com- 
mitting any  crime  in  asking  that  those 
who  do  the  work  of  handling  this  greatly 
increased  bulk  of  business  should  share 
in  some  degree  in  greater  profits  incident 
to  it,  especially  when  the  men  have  to  do 
it  with  such  massive  power  as  shown  in 
our  illustration,  or  various  grades  of  the 
same  breed,  with  a  mile  of  cars  behind  it. 

The  Hatt  Shay  locomotive  shown  in 
our  illustration  is  106  feet  long  and 
weighs  863,050  poimds.  It  has  actually 
hauled  261  fifty-ton  fully  loaded  gondola 
cars,  the  total  weight  of  the  train  load 
being  36,824,000  pounds.  This  powerful 
locomotive  is  capable  of  hauling  640 
frei^t  cars  in  a  train  4^4  miles --4<mg, 
weighing  nearly  90,000,000  pounds. 

If  there  are  any  who  think  those  who 
handle  the  great  power  now  in  use  mov- 
ing the  traffic  of  the  country  get  too  much 
money  for  the  service,  take  a  look  at 
one  of  these  monsters,  hitched  to  a 
trwn  so  long  that  a  man  looks  about  the 
size  of  a  ^  at  tihie  other  end  of  the  train, 
then  think  what  would  happen  with  some- 
one in  charge  of  the  locomotive  who  had 
not  had  years  of  training  to  fit  him  for 
the  great  responsibility  that  naturally 
goes  with  such  service;  f^^gfl^gogpi^gRj^i^g  [e 
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fact  that  if  he  makes  a  mistake,  or  for- 
gets any  of  the  long  list  of  rules,  he  is 
liable  to  lose  his  situstdon,  and  possibly 
lose  his  occupation. 


An  UBpatriotIc  Appeal 

There  may  be  legitimate  argument 
against  the  increased  expenditures  for 
military  and  naval  purposes  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  conscientiously  opposed 
to  war  and  militarism  of  any  dogree,  but 
the  drcular  of  protest  in  ^cnlation 
which  is  credited  to  the  (H^anized  loco- 
motive engineers  and  is  based  on  the 
plea  that  the  proponents  of  preparedness 
are  chiefly  large  industrial  and  financial 
interest^  dearaves  to  be  condemned  with- 
out qualification.— PhtlodslpAia  Evemng 
Btdletin, 

If  there  is  any  such  protest  in  circula- 
tion as  stated  by  the  Philadelphia  Bvl- 
leUut  it  is  witboat  the  knowle^  of  the 
Journal  Department,  which  is  the  means 
through  which  the  public  is  usually  given 
the  principles  of  the  organization.  No 
convention  of  representatives  of  the  B. 
of  L.  R  has  ever  voiced  such  a  senti- 
ment, and  it  is  not  true  as  representing  the 
voice  of  the  organization.  The  Bulletin 
says  that  "The  statement  in  the  circular 
is  based  on  the  plea  that  the  proponents 
of  preparedness  are  chiefly  large  indus- 
trial and  financial  interests,  deserves  to 
be  condemned  without  qualification. " 
Yet  it  acknowledges  in  the  next  para- 
graph that  it  is  essentially  commercial 
when  it  says: 

"The  interests  of  capital  and  labor 
would  be  identical  were  a  foreign  foe  to 
appear  off  the  coast  and  menace  the 
security  of  the  industrial  uid  transporta- 
tion plants  of  the  Atiantic  States.  Their 
interests  are  identical  in  the  maintoianoe 
of  American  ri^ts  on  the  seas  or  in  other 
land^  wd  in  keeping  the  w^s  of 
commerce  open.'* 

If  "the  security  of  the  fndustiiial  and 
transportation  plants  of  the  Atiantic 
States,  the  maintenance  of  American 
ri^ts  on  the  seas  or  in  other  lands,  and 
keeping  the  ways  of  commerce  open" 
is  not  financial  interests,  we  do  not  know 
what  would  constitute  it  The  home^ 
UveBf  and  personal  intwests  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people  are  given  no 
place  in  theButtettn's  statement  of  what 
preparedness  is  for. 

The  article  evidently  comes  from  a 


very  biased  source,  with  an  evidoit  inteat 
to  discredit  the  Brotherhood.  The  rest 
of  the  article  shows  where  the  sym- 
pathies, or  personal  interests,  of  the 
writer  are. 

"There  is  no  necessary  clash  between 
the  forces  of  labor  and  those  of  ttw 
Federal  Army,  luid  the  prejudice  of  the 
former  against  the  latter  is  the  result 
of  a  false  doctrine  which  anarchistic  a^- 
tators  have  been  fend  of  preaching— that 
all  govemmrat  and  law  is  galting  oppre»* 
sion  to  the  worker. 

"The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Bi- 
gineers  and  Firemen  has  just  been  voting 
in  support  of  a  demand  for  better  woriciog 
conditions,  and  they  have  been  making 
appeal  to  public  opmion  for  its  indorse- 
ment of  their  cause,  and  there  has  been 
much  in  the  conservative  leadership  of 
the  oriraniEatim  m  the  past  to  deserve 
and  wm  the  public  confidence.  But  if  it 
shall  appear,  by  reason  of  such  an  un- 
patriotic propaganda  as  tins,  that  the 
organization  has  been  given  over  to  the 
Debsites  and  their  antagonism  to  law  and 
its  proper  agencies,  the  public  will  with- 
draw its  hand." 

The  whole  article  is  evidentiy  writtoi 
to  please  the  'interests"  and  discredit 
the  organizations  that  are  asking  for 
an  eis^hour  day. 

MEXICO 

We  would  ask  the  Bulletin  who  itia 
that  wuits  the  Government  to  buy  the 
northern  states  of  Mexico,  with  Uncle 
Sam  to  assume  authority  over  it  Is  it 
the  common  people?  Carranza  is  saying 
that  Villa  is  assisted,  or  prompted,  by  the 
interests,  in  order  to  compel  interventicm. 
We  do  not  assume  that  Carranza  is  correct 
in  this  statement,  but  mtervention  would 
protect  tiie  millicms  the  "interests*'  have 
invested  in  the  mines  in  this  ttfritory, 
and  it  would  mean  millions  in  supplies 
for  the  Army,  and  is  perhaps  a  natural 
inference— at  all  events,  no  other  factor 
of  the  American  people  would  desire  any 
such  purchase— as  the  army  to  protect  it 
would  have  to  come  from  the  working 
classes  who  have  no  financial  intowts 
to  protect  in  that  country. 

COMMON  WELFAKB  DSPENSB 

When  the  common  interest  of  the 
United  States  is  endangered,  whatera' 
the  cause,  the  members  of  the  railroad 

organizations  will  furnish  their  share  of 
gun  carrier^,  ap4  ^i^^f^^.aa  toyal 


I 


83  any  other  class  of  American  citizens, 
T^ardltta  of  the  iasLauatjoiiB  of  tbe 
flWfaifiliiife  •  JuMitftit 

PREPAREDNESS 

Our  members  have  no  antipathy  against 
the  Armyp  and  are  not  opposed  to  pre- 
pmdness  for  the  common  defense  of  our 
4(^4pii  country's  interests,  but  it  can- 
aitt  Ha'  ^pecteil  that  we've  ao  dense 
«  not  to  a&n^re^  isA  be  biditldaally 
ilBMt^Viaiitany,  by  the  use  of  armed 
-  ft^ne  la  Michigan,  West  Wgima,  and 
'"ClBfoil^  to  foster  the  "interests"  with 
lSitj$^&ie  mecabere  thinking  it  unfair^ 
^It^tNWKue  the  BuJletwtmnmeadB 

THE  CURE  FOR  PREJUDICE 

The  Bulletin,  of  course,  thinka  aa  the 
rest  of  the  interests  do,  that  Governor 
Hunt  of  Arizona  13  a  disloyal  subject 
when  he  refu-set:  to  be  partisan,  and 
refuged  to  have  the  Army  made  the 
"cat'e*pAw".t^  tlM  Intepests  4^  Aiiiona 
by  ita  nae  to«4;^e«il^  mrkiBK  j^eofdoir 
The,  intewto  ivaat«l  liim  voi^Slifi, 
the  people'of  the  State  were  satisfied  to 
bAve  him  remain  and  look  to  the  interests 
of  all  the  people,  and  with  bis  example 
followed  in  other  States,  the  antipathy 
to  the  Army  will  fade  away,  refifardleu 
of  the  influenced  the  Bulletin  thinka  m- 
sponaible— the  AnarchiGt^  the  Socialistic 
IMm— and  tbo  we^  wiU  be  dear  for  aoy 
■bed  vmy  the  country  needs,  and  the 
Vembera  of  the  B,  of  L.  E.  will  not  fall 
beUnd  any  other  class  in  helping  to  make 
up  the  total  force  needed  to  maintain  the 
digni^  of  the  nation,  whether  its  trouble 


He  pMti' lUoriB  PadetvMf 

We  have  before  us  the  Mar<;h  number 
of  the  Witional  Rip-Saw,  in  which  Editor 
Eugene  V.  Debs  discusses  our  ei^^ht-hour 
mavement,  under  the  heading  of  "The 
Railroad  Eight-Hour  Day;"  Bud  as  we 
ban  aame  memberv  hia  attitude  will  in- 
''tewtv  veqaotssatneofUamkin  stnc- 
tm^  aritidHma  qoite  natoralfor  Eugene, 
wbo  at  one  time  was  amember  of  the  B. 
of  L.  F.  &  E.,  Secretary-Treasurer  and 
Hldltor  of  the  Magaziw,  hut  he  took  to 
(^Lber  theories,  and  left  the  labor  organi- 
Wkm  to  die  of  dryrot^  aa  be  came  to 


come  to  labor  could  find  an  antidote  only 
in  politics,  and  we  do  not  question  hia 
IWMiwty  of  oonvietioD;  but  presuming  to 
tejlMBeat  ibe  oomzma  peopk  wbo  work 
for  a  Uving,  we  db  oot  uDdBOHtaBd  bow 
he  cornea  to  think  be  can  b«lp  una  clan 
by  doing  his  best  to  destroy  the  power 
for  good  of  the  other.  But  we  will  leave 
uur  readers  1to  judge  of  what  he  aayi  m 
the  foUowfag  >fllMtfa&«  iseni  m  vSi- 
torial; 

"The  movement  of  these  employees  i& 
in  the  right  direction,  itts  purpose  l^ti- 
mate  andpvopfv,  anditoo^tolw^lliB 
backing  of  the  entire  labor  movement 
but  tiiere  are  serious  objections  from  the 
true  union  point  of  view  which  must 
be  considered  if  success  is  to  be  achieved. 

"First  of  all,  the  four  unions  named 
are  demanding  the  benefit  of  this  move- 
ment for  themaelTes  altme,  not  earing « 
rap  for  any  of  tba  reat  Thia  »,  wpen^ 
All  the  employaea  au|^t  tc^  liK 
■  etaded.   ,    .  . 

*^e  employees  of  the  railroads  out- 
aide  of  the  tj;iin  sfrvice  are  just  as 
much  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this 
movement  aa  are  those  in  the  train  serv- 
ice, and  they  should  boldly  assert  them- 
aelvea  and  refuse  thia  last  offer  to 

but  aboold  make  their  demand  for  a  place 
in  it,  and  get  it,  or  know  the  reaam 
why.    .    .  . 

"We  are  for  the  movement  and  shall 
back  it  up.for  it  is  ri^htM:flU>«iItg»8, 
butithaagottogofBrenOQghtodo  Joa* 
tiee  to  aE  and  not  to  a  tamaed  few  wIh> 
are  interested  only  in  feathering  tbvlf 
own  nosta  and  not  caring  a  whoop  for  tixiae 
wbo  are  not  in  on  their  deal.    .    .  . 

^T^e  repeat  emphatically  that  it  is  high 
Lime  to  putan  end  to  such  craft  union 
aristocracy  and  exclusiveneaa;  an  end  to 
having  the  company's  faToritea  sign  c^jk 
and.  bp^od  laftt  to  liie  company  and  Qua 
iaa&e  ti^  ceoeaa^  made  to  tbem 
gouged  oat  of  the  rest,  and  if  tbay  darego 
out  on  atrike  have  l^iem  scabbed  out  of 
their  jobs  directly  and  indirectly  hf  the 
very  favorites  who  are  inatfumenta!  in 
forcing  them  to -'itrike,    ,    ,  , 

"Now  is  their  tiiael  I|  Jii!g^buWeif«J»»gle 
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selves.  Let  them  all  demand  their  place 
in  the  eight-hour  movement  and  absolute- 
ly refuse  to  be  shut  out  of  it  by  any  self- 
appointed  dictators  as  to  who  shall  and 
who  shall  not  be  included  in  it 

"If  the  employees  in  ike  train  service 
are  clear-ugfated  enough  to  see  what  is 
for  their  good  tiiey  will  realize  that  the 
old  policy  of  going  it  alone  and  letting  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost  is  'played  out 
and  that  there  are  many  thousands  of 
railroad  men  in  the  country  who  have 
been  beaten  out  of  their  jobs  by  that 
policy  md  who  will  not  scruple  when  the 
time  etnnes  to  settle  accounts  with  those 
who  profited  by  that  policy.  Th^  will 
realize  that  if  l^iey  go  out  on  strike  alone 
thousands  of  tiieir  own  members  who 
have  scabbed  in  the  past  will  scab  again 
rather  than  risk  their  jobs. " 


immigratloa 

The  Bennett  Immigration  bill  (H.  R. 
103841)  has  been  reported  by  the  House 
Committee,  and  is  now  on  the  House 

calendar. 

This  same  bill  was  vetoed  by  Presidents 
Taft  and  Wilson,  and  failed  of  being 
passed  over  these  vetoes.  The  bill  em- 
bodies the  recommendaticns  of  tiie  Im- 
migration Bureau,  of  the  experts  of  that 
League,  and  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant medical  organizations  of  the 
country,  and  its  passage  was  recom- 
mended by  resolution  at  the  late  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  bill  raises  the  head  tax  to 
$8,  but  exempts  children  under  16  from 
the  tax.  It  extends  the  period  for  de- 
porting undesirables,  requbres  a  reading 
test  in  any  language  or  i^ect  which  the 
alien  may  choose,  with  liberal  exemptions 
to  prevent  the  separaticm  of  families. 
It  excludes  Hindu,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
aliens,  except  as  provided  by  treaties  or 
agreement,  and  strengthens  the  pro- 
visions for  the  inspection  of  mental  and 
phymcal  defectives. 

This  clause  has  imssed  the  House  or 
Senate  23  times  hi  tiie  last  19  years,  but 
has  been  held  up  by  the  influence  of  the 
class  who  desire  cheap  and  ignorant 
laborers  who  do  not  know  what  decent 
living  is.  Statistics  in  1910  showed  that 
there  were  approximately  14,000,000  for- 


eign aliens  in  this  country,  of  whom 
1,660,361  were  classed  as  illiterates,  and 
among  them  were  Hindu  laborers,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  the  cost  of  one,  living 
like  Americans,  would  be  sufficient  to 
muntain  20  Orientals,  and  most  of  us  axe 
familiar  with  the  wage  destmctiMi  of  the 
lower  classes  from  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries. 

They  come  in  droves,  uid  live  on 
what  our  dog  would  not  relish,  and  save 
enough  to  go  back  to  their  native 
country,  leaving  behind  nothing  but  the 
destruction  of .  a  decent  wage  for  others 
of  tiieir  kind  who  live  on  bread  and 
onions,  or  worse  fare. 

We  talk  abmt  preparedness,  and  while 
we  are  discussing  it  entertain  in  our 
midst  a  horde  of  foreigners  who  are  not 
citizens,  and  never  intend  to  become 
such,  and  the  Bennett  law  ought  to  pass, 
and  have  more  restrictions  to  follow,  if 
a  greater  proportion  of  them  do  not 
apply  for  citizenship  and  become  loyal 
American  citizens.  Foreigners  should 
be  welcomed,  but  they  should  be  of  a 
character  that  not  rally  will  make  good 
citizens  but  desire  to  become  citizens, 
and  get  in  line  witii  our  way  of  living, 
and  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
greater  liberties  and  opportunities  by  an 
allegianra  to  our  laws  and  country. 

Our  members  should  take  an  interest 
in  this  statutory  amendment  to  the  im- 
migration law,  and  ask  their  members 
of  Congress  and  Senators  to  favor 
the  bill 


ItoHroad  Comndssloiis  and  Railroads 
The  railroads  are  almost  wholly  inter- 
state in  character,  and  it  requires  little 
thought  to  realize  how  unsatisfactory  and 
unbusinesslike  it  makes  the  conditions 
for  the  railroads  with  a  commission  in 
every  State  demanding  all  sorts  of  con- 
ditions from  the  roads.  The  great  thor- 
oughfares should  have  one  boss  instead  of 
forty-nine,  and  the  rate  making  should 
be  dene  by  one  factor  of  the  Government, 
so  that  a  sorr^  of  the  whde  territory 
may  be  before  them,  when  all  the  varied 
conditifHis  can  be  readily  seen,  and  rates 
made  that  are  just,  both  to  the  shif^ter 
and  the  railroads,  ^f^g^^^  GoOqIc 
No  other  kind  or^^^nfl(tional  bu&iess 
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eoold  live  imder  such  unknown  and  un- 
fixed conditions. 

We  realize  that  politics  create  de- 
mand for  political  place,  and  that  state 
railroad  commissions  create  some  260  to 
800  places,  but  aside  from  state  pride, 
we  do  not  believe  the  public  is  at  all 
benefited  by  the  present  pulling  and  haul- 
ing proeesB,  each  state  fixing,  in  some 
instances,  conditiona  that  make  any 
profit  impoBsfble 

We  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
the  Representatives  and  Senators  will 
get  consent  of  all  the  States  to  put  the 
rate-making  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Interstate  Ccomnerce  Commission,  or 
aome  other  commission  created  for  that 
special  purpose^  The  present  process  is 
out  of  harmony  vrith  all  interest  in  intei^ 
state  bu^ness;  there  should  be  one  law 
emanating  from  Washington  to  govern 
interstate  traffic,  and  the  liability  law 
should  apply  in  all  Ste.tes  alike.  Too 
many  bosses  are  destructive  of  system, 
which  is  absohitely  necessary  to  the  soc- 
cees  of  any  great  business  enterinise. 


Interstate  ConmKFce  Commission — DivisiM 
of  Locomotive  Boiler  Inspection 

Washington,  March  17.  1916. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
Riission  announces  that  there  will  be  an 
exanunation  held  on  May  3  and  4.  1916, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  list  of 
eligibles  from  which  to  fill  any  vacancies 
that  may  occur  in  the  force  of  inspectors 
provided  for  by  liie  locomotive  boiler  in- 
spection law  as  amended  March  4,  1915. 
Application  Uanks  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  Boards 
for  the  various  districts. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Frank  McManahy,  Chief  Inspector. 


UNKS 

The  next  biennial  meeting  of  the  B.  of 
L  E.  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
tystem,  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
Ctqtt  S.  S.  Brown  Div.  370,  in  the  L  0. 
0.  F.  Temple,  comer  of  Second  and 
Flowers  ave.,  Hazetwood,  Pittsburgh, 


Pa.,  on  April  24  and  26^  1916.  The  com- 
mittee hope  that  each  Division  will  be 
represented  by  a  large  delegation  at  this 
meeting  as  it  will  do  good  work  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  needed  at  the  present  time. 
G.  W.  BOGAROUS.  Chr.  Com., 
6211  Glenwood  ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Tas  members  of  Jersey  Shore,  Pa., 
Div.  424,  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
appointment  of  Bro.  David  Bryan  to  the 
position  of  assistant  road  foreman  of 
engines,  Pennsylvania  division  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.,  with  headquarters  at  Clearfield, 
Pa.  As  an  engineer  Brother  Bryan  was 
always  one  of  tiie  best  in  service,  ability 
and  deportment;  one  of  those  whom  the 
officials  could  always  depend  upon.  And 
while  extendiDg  etmgratalations  to 
Brother  Bryan  we  are  also  very  grate- 
ful to  our  ofiicials  for  selecting  him  for 
this  very  important  position,  and  trust 
it  is  but  a  stepping-stone  to  further  ad- 
vancement Yours  fraternally, 
A.  B.  PoobhAn,  Div.  424. 


At  a  meeting  of  Div.  61,  Boston,  Mass., 
held  on  March  12,  we  were  treated  to 
a  very  pleasant  surprise,  something  that 
I  believe  does  not  come  often  to  any  Di- 
vision, and  certainly  not  to  61. 

There  was  presented  a  letter  with  the 
substantial  enclosure  of  $100.00,  from  En- 
gineer Geo.  W.  Blood,  of  Stoneham,  Mass. 
Mr>  Blood  had  been  prevented  by  circum- 
stances from  becoming  a  member,  and 
when  he  did  feel  he  could  come  in,  he  was 
barred  by  the  age  limit 

He  is  sorry  for  this  now,  and  to  show 
his  sense  of  moral  obligation,  he  asks  Div. 
61  to  accept  the  one  hundred  dollars  as  his 
contribution  in  appreciation  of  the  bene- 
fits coming  to  him  by  the  efforts  of  the  B. 
of  L.  E. 

Mr.  Blood  is  an  engineer  on  the  Boston 
&  Maine,  Southern  division,  and  is  re- 
spected by  all  who  know  him. 

Div.  61  will  esteem  the  favor  of  space 
in  the  JOURNAL. 

Yours  fraternally, 
T.  H.  Vradenbubgh,  S.-T.  Div.  61. 


As  a  testimonial  of  appreciation,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Flavin,  master  meehamfrof  the  In- 
diana Harbor  Belt  Bia&«lidi  Sra^^^^L^ 
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ed  with  a  handsome  leather  chair  and 
smoking  jacket,  by  the  employees  of  the 
railroad  and  Belt  shops. 

Mr.  Flavin  has  been  relieved  of  the 
duties  of  mastermechanic  of  the  Indiana 
Harbor  Belt  RaOroad  on  account  of  the 
Belt  Biulxoad  having  estaUiahed  their 
separate  mechanical  departnunt 

Mr.  Flavin  will  still  be  master  me- 
chanic of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
in  charge  of  the  shops  and  engine  houses, 
with  headqoarters  at  GibscHi,  Ind.,  as  In 
the  past— Hammond  News. 


At  a  regular  meeting  of  Div.  186,Broth- 
erfaood  of  Iiocomotive  Eni^neers,  held  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  February  16,  1916,  the 
following  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  Mr.  A.  D.  Parker,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  the  vice  president  of 
the  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway,  has 
tendered  his  rengnatj<m,  effective  March 
1, 1916,   Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  nothing  could  have  oc- 
curred that  would  create  greater  and  more 
keenly  felt  disappointment  among  the  C. 
&  S.  members  of  this  Division. 

In  his  departure  from  the  control  of  this 
Company,  the  employees  lose  a  friend 
that  is  rarely  found  ammg  executive  offi- 
cers. The  Rulway  Company  loses  an  offi- 
cial of  such  even  poise,  tiiat  if  railway 
officials  had  always  pursued  his  methods 
of  handling  men,  neither  State  nor  Federal 
regulating  commissions  or  protective 
labor  organizations  would  ever  have  been 
a  necessity!  fw  Mr.  Parker  requires  no 
law  to  keep  him  in  the  straight  and  nar- 
row path  of  Truth,  Justioe  and  Equity. 

In  the  few  beart^felt  words  of  regret 
expressed  above,  we  convey  all  the  feel- 
ing that  we  are  capable  of  giving  to  a 
man,  whose  first  and  every  thought  is 
prompted  by  '  'Do  unto  others  as  ye  would 
that  others  should  do  imto  you. " 

W.  W.  Halu 
W.  H.  Brown, 
Thos.  H.  Dugoan, 
Committee. 


vited  guests  were:  G.  W.  Wrightson,  of 
Ravenna,  N  Y.,  a  member  of  Div.  441, 
B.  ofL.  E.;  C.  H.  Barton,  of  Water- 
viUe,  Me.,  a  member  of  Div.  814,  6.  of 
L.  £.; Geo.  W.  Davis,  of  Denver,  Colo., 
a  monber  of  Div.  186,  B.  of  L.  E. 
Brothers  R.  V.  and  J.  VL  Dodge,  of 
Lodge  886,  were  preaoit,  they  being  the 
oldest  cmseeutive  members  of  tiie  B.  of 
L.  F.  &  E.,  having  over  40  years'  con- 
tinuous  membership.  The  Dodge  broth - 
ers  were  charter  members  of  Trium- 
phant Lodge  47,  organiz^  in  Chicago, 
HL,  in  1875. 

Brother  Wrightson,  of  tin  New  York 
Coitral  RaOway,  was  liie  life  of  the 
meeting,  he  being  over  76  years  of  sgie, 
and  feeling  as  young  as  many  of  the  new 
members  of  the  local  lodge.  He  led  in 
the  calling  off,  danctog,  story-telling  and 
other  features  of  the  occaraon.  (Brother 
Wri^tson  lias  the  distinction  of  having 
pulled  the  train  bearing  the  body  of 
Alnraham  Lincoln  over  his  divim»i  <m  the 
New  York  Gentrsl  in  186S.) 

Bros.  Bartm  and  Davis  added  to  the 
many  pleasant  features  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

Brother  D.  L.  Marrs,  the  veteran  Sec- 
retary of  Lodge  386,  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  Bro.  Gea  W.  Davis,  having 
worked  at  the  same  place  and  on  the 
same  road,  the  Unim  Padfic  Railway,  in 
1881-1890,  at  Dmver,  Colo. 

The  ladies  of  the  Ladies'  Society  Lodge 
377,  Pride  San  Dieg<^  were  the  inin- 
cipal  speakers  at  the  aftw-dinner 
speaking. 

Ramona  Lodge  886  was  well  repre- 
sented and  the  younger  members  oijoyed 
reminiscences  indulged  in  by  the  old- 
timers.  The  days  of  woodbuznas  and 
hook-moti(»i  engines  were  recalled  and 
even  the  days  when  it  was  necessary  to 
stop  the  en^e  to  open  the  cylinder 
cocks  one  at  a  time. 

It  was  well  on  to  Sunday  morning 
when  the  reluctant  parting  came. 

Fraternally, 
David  Lb  Marbb. 


OiJ>-TUiEits  met  at  Ramona  Ix>dge 
386,  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.,  January  22,  1916^ 
and  tendered  a  banquet  to  the  members 
of  the  Ladies'  Society.   Amrnig  the  in- 


On  March  4, 191^  a  system  mica  meet- 
ing of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  was  held  hi  A^villc 
the  rooms  of  SwamuM'^^.^ ; 
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There  were  present  with  us  on  this  oc- 
casion, hto.  W.  B.  Frenter,  F.  G.  E.,  and 
Bro.  W.  E.  Futch,  Presidentof  Insurance, 
also  Bro.  B.  R.  Lacy,  State  Treasurer  of 
North  Carolina. 

We  had  expected  a  larger  crowd  when 
it  became  known  that  Brothers  Prenter 
and  Futch  would  be  with  us,  Imt  t!ie  heavy 
biuhieas  at  this  time  prevented  a  large 
number  of  the  men  from  obtaining  leave 
of  absence. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Chairman  J.  H.  Sullivan,  and  Bro.  J.  I. 
Whiddon,  general  chairman  Southern 
Railway,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  The  talks  of  our  Grand  Officers 
were  both  instnictlye  ani  beneficial,  along 
all  lines  of  interest  to  the  B.  of  L.  £. 

A  much  enjoyed  talk  was  made  by  Bro. 
B.  R.  Lacy,  who  is  a  member  of  Div.  339, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  has  been  Treasurer 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  past  16  years, 
and  we  hope  he  will  be  reelected.  The 
meeting  was  a  success,  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  all  the  inroblems  we  have 
In  onnmon  was  reached  and  the  ties  of 
broUwrhood  and  friendship  drawn  closer. 

An  elegant  banquet  was  served  the 
members,  visitors  and  friends,  by  the 
French  Broad  Div.  409,  G.  I.  A.,  at  8  p. 
TO,,  at  the  Masonic  Temple.  Bro.  J.  H. 
Sullivan  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  intro- 


duced the  speakers  in  an  cniginal  numner. 
The  invocation  was  offered  by  Dr.  Bam- 
hardt,  after  which  all  joined  in  singing 
our  national  anthem,  "My  Country 'Tis 
of  Thee."  Bro.  J.  M.  Daugherty  wel- 
comed the  guests  in  a  very  pleasing  man- 
ner, and  then  we  enjoyed  the  good  things 
prepared  by  the  ladies. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Crittenden  was  the  first 
speaker,  giving  a  toast  to  the  Brother- 
hood, which  was  responded  to  by  Bro.  B. 
R.  Lacy.  Then  followed  a  toast  to  the 
Engineer,  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sullivan,  with 
response  by  Judge  Thomas  A.  Jones,  of 
the  Asheville  bar. 

The  third  speaker  was  Bro.  P.C.  Robey, 
who  gave  a  toast  to  Woman,  which  was 
responded  to  in  a  beautiful  and  fitting 
manner  by  Hon.  W.  F.  Randolph. 

Bro.  Prenter  expressed  pleasure  in  be- 
ing present,  ^nd  in  a  short  talk  impressed 
on  the  assembly  what  these  gatherings 
meant  to  the  '  Brotherhood,  commending 
Bro.  SuUyad  for  setting  the  pace  for 
future  meetings. 

Bro.  Futch  made  an  excellent  plea  for 
the  Insurance,  urging  the  Brothers  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  families  by 
taking  out  all  they  can  get  in  the  Order. 

At  the  close  of  this  talk  all  again  joined 
in  singing  "Carolina, "  after  which  a  so- 
cial hour  was  spent. 


ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLII^  UNION  MEETING  qspu^ 

191  i^e    y  ^^ 
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This  meeting  will  go  down  in  our  meih- 
ories  as  one  of  the  stumy  spots  amid  the 
lij^ta  and  shadows  of  the  past 

Especial  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
splendid  address  by  Judge  Jcmes.  He  saw 
no  reason  why  we  conld  not  have  men  in 
Congress  and  in  the  legislature  from  our 
Order,  as  they  were  among  ua.  Good 
legal  advice  was  given  and  enlightenment 
on  some  of  the  laws.  We  were  most  for- 
tunate in  having  tiie  Judge  with  us. 

Most  of  the  members  remained  for  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Division  the  next 
day,  Sunday,  and  were  i^ain  served  with 
Imich  by  the  ladies,  at  Masonic  Temple, 
after  which  the  foregoing  photograph 
was  taken.     A  Member  of  Div.  267. 


One  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  profit- 
able meetings  toward  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  on  the 
Pittsburgh  division  of  the  Pan  Handle 
Railroad,  was  held  at  Steubenville,  O., 
in  tiie  K.  of  P.  Hall,  comer  4th  and 
Market  sts.,  Sunday  afternoon,  March  5, 
tmder  tiie  auspices  of  Div.  266,  B.  of 
L.  E.,  of  Dennison,  0.,  ably  assisted  by 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  from  Div. 
416,  of  Carnegie,  Pa-,  Div.  170,  Wells- 
ville,  O.,  Div.  745,  Cleveland,  Div.  360^ 
Massillon,  Div.  480,  Cincinnati,  Div.  11, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Div.  20,  Logansport; 
Ind.,  Div.  666.  New  Castle,  Pa.  This 
meeting  marks  a  new  feature  in  Brother- 
hood affairs  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  of  Pittsburgh,  and  was  brought 
about  through  the  suggestion  and  recom- 
mendation of  our  General  Chairman  and 
Gen.  Sec-Treas.  of  the  G.  C.  of  A.  on 
this  oystem  to  provide  a  way  where- 
by engineers,  members  of  the  B.  of  L. 
E.,  located  at  an  intermediate  terminal 
on  a  division  of  road  might  be  en- 
abled to  attend  a  meeting  of  a  Division 
ri^^t  at  their  home  terminal  every 
quarter  without  having  to  suffer  a  toss 
of  time  and  make  a  long  trip  of  100 
miles  or  more  to.  Division  headquarters 
to  do  sa  This  plan  also  affords  the 
means  whereby  members  of  the  B.  of  L. 
E.  employed  upon  runs  away  from  their 
Division  headquarters  may  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  matters  of  concern  to 
themselves  and  to  their  organization  by 
attendance  at  such   meeting,  and  by 


hearing  the  reports  and  commonicatioDfl 
read  and  acted  upon,  and  the  regular 
order  of  business  taken  up  and'  disposed 
of,  and  put  in  possession  of  the  latest 
secret  work.  Thus  they  are  enabled  to 
keep  themselves  posted  and  up-to-date. 
Simday  was  the  date  for  the  regular 
meeting  of  Div.  266  at  Dennison,  O. ,  but  by 
special  arrangements  made  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Grand  Office  was  held  at 
Steubenville  instead.  The  Chief  Engineer 
and  Sec-Treas.  of  Div.  266,  accompanied 
by  a  delegation  of  members  from  Den- 
nison, carrying  along  with  them  thdr 
Division  charter  and  record  books,  went 
to  Steubenville  and  were  met  there  upon 
the  arrival  of  train  No.  10  by  a  number 
of  Brothers  from  Divs.  255  and  416.  who 
reside  in  that  city,  and  escorted  us  to  the 
K.  of  P.  Hall,  where  ^ey  found  a  large 
delegaticm  of  visiting  Brothers  from 
neighboring  Divisions  awaiting  them. 
After  an  exchange  of  greetings  tiie  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  and  opened  in  due 
form;  the  regular  order  of  business  was 
taken  up  and  disposed  of.  The  surpris- 
ing climax  of  the  meeting  came  under 
the  order  of  business— initiation  of  candi- 
dates—when it  was  announced  that  a 
class  of  candidates  was  in  waiting  for 
admission.  Chief  Engineer  T.  C  Wri^t 
then  tendered  the  chair  to  Bro.  H.  R. 
Kams,  General  Chairman.  B.  of  L.  E., 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  in  a  very  impressive  manner  con- 
ducted the  initiatory  ceremonies  and  ad- 
ministered the  obligation  of  membership 
to  the  class  of  candidates  present  accord- 
ing to  our  new  revised  Ritual,  which 
was  highly  ^)peclated  by  all  those  who 
witnessed  it;  after  which,  under  good  of 
the  order,  the  Chief  Engineer  called  upon 
those  present  to  address  the  meeting. 
This  met  witii  a  general  response  from  the 
Brothers  and  served  to  bring  out  the 
real  friendly  and  fraternal  spirit  that 
was  in  evidence  everywhere. 

Bro.  John  DeSilvey,  C.  £.  Div.  746,  had 
journeyed  all  the  way  down  from  Cleve- 
land to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  and 
to  convey  the  greetings  and  good  wishes 
of  the  Brothers  from  tire  CAP.  R.  R. 
He  stated  that  Steubenville  was  his  home 
town;  that  when  a  boy  he^was  present 
when  the  comei^|oe^  ntf^Od^^ni^is 
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K.  of  P.  hall,  where  the  meeting  was 
being  held. 

Bro.  DeSilvey  is  not  only  a  forceful 
speaker,  but  a  very  entertaining  one. 
His  earnest  and  faithful  work  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  Brotherhood  is  so  well 
known  all  over  this  system  that  his 
presence  at  any  Brotherhood  meeting  is 
always  hailed  with  delight  Hia  genial 
manner  and  firmness  of  purpose  make 
him  friends  wherever  he  goes. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
the  occasion  was  the  presence  of  two  old 
veteran  members  from  the  Cleveland  & 
Httsburgh  R.  R.,  Bro.  Isaac  Cable.  C.  E. 
Div.  170,  and  Bro.  Ryan,  both  of  Wells- 
vUle;  OUo,  whose  silvered  hair  and  quiet 
dignity  of  manner  obtained  for  tibem  that 
respect  which  idl  railroad  men  accord  to 
the  loyal  and  faithful  members  of  the 
Brotherhood.  Their  address  to  the  meet- 
ing was  of  particular  value  and  well  re- 
ceived. 

Bro.  H.  L.  Fidler,  Gen.  Secy.-Treas. 
G.  C.  of  A.,  was  called  upon  and  made  a 
very  interesting  address,  touching  upon 
duties  of  membershii^  and  explamed  Hie 
splendid  progress  made  by  our  General 
Committee  of  Adjustment  during  the 
past  15  years,  in  bringing  about  harmony 
in  Divisions  and  promoting  the  protective 
features  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  to  the  satis- 
faction of  its  members. 

Bro.  H.  R.  Kams,  Gen.  Chairman  G. 
C.  of  A.,  was  called  upon  and  was  listened 
to  with  marked  attention.  He  spoke  in  a 
cheerful,  optimistic  view  of  tiie  outiook 
for  increased  business  and  better  con- 
ditions for  railroads  throughout  the  entire 
country,  of  which  the  railroad  employees 
will  undoubtedly  share  a  part.  Bro.  Kams 
stated  that  the  spirit  of  organization 
among  railroad  men  was  taking  no  new 
life,  and  those  outside  the  Order  were 
seeking  admission;  that  a  very  dedded 
interest  was  being  manifested  all  over 
the  system  in  Brotherhood  affairs  by  the 
membership  at  large;  that  the  Brother- 
hoods were  working  together  in  common 
cause  for  better  working  conditions,  and 
their  General  Committees  were  faithfully 
emplc^ed  in  carrying  out  this  purpose. 

Bro.  Knowlton,  member  G.  C.  of  A. 
from  Div.  565,  New  Castie,  Pa.,  gave  a 
^rt  talk  right  to  the  point 


Bro.  D.  F.  Hervey,  of  Div.  20,  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  who  80  i^ly  represented  his 
Division  when  the  G.  C.  of  A.wasreorgan- 
ized  in  1907,  was  called  upon  and  made  a 
splendid  address  to  the  class  of  candidates 
just  admitted  to  membership.  He  then 
directed  his  remarks  for  the  good  of  all, 
which  was  well  received. 

"Big  Dick"  Young,  Chairman  Local 
Committee  of  Div.  255,  was  called  for 
and  came  to  the  front  in  good  style,  with 
a  speech  that  had  the  right  ring  to  it  — 
concerning  the  duties  of  Local  Chairman, 
as  well  as  the  duties  devolving  upon  in- 
dividual members  in  carrying  out  the 
protective  features  of  the  B.  of  L.  E, 
A  number  of  other  members  of  the  Order 
present  gave  short  talks,  endorsing  the 
plan  of  holding  these  quarterly  meetings. 

At  5  p.  m.  a  recess  was  declared  for 
supper,  the  meeting  to  convraie  again  at 
7  p.  m.,  to  initiate  other  members  of  the 
class  of  candidates  who  could  not  be 
present  ^t  the  afternoon  meeting.  A 
very  noticeable  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  presmce  of  so  many  old  veteran 
Engineers,  who  have  helped  to  establish 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  on  the  railroads  in  this 
vicinity,  and  who  have  always  taken  an 
active  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  Order.  Those  from  the  Pan- 
Handle  road  were :  Bro.  John  Carmody,  a 
charter  member  of  Div.  255,  Cadiz,  Ohio; 
Bros.  John  CanifF,  D.  0.  Brooks,  Mike 
Gilday,  Charles  Cusick,  all  of  Steuben- 
ville,  and  Bro.  "Daddy"  Logan,  of 
Carnegie,  Pa.  Bros.  Hugh  Gelson  and 
George  Purcell,  two  veteran  members  at 
Steubenville,  were  unable  to  be  at  the 
meeting. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  credit  for  this  suc- 
cessful meeting  is  due  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Bros.  John  R.  King  and  John 
Watson,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Under  the  plan  of  arrangements  agreed 
upon,  the  next  quarterly  meeting,  to  be 
held  at  Steubenville,  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Div.  416,  of  Carnegie,  Pa., 
first  Sunday  in  June,  1916. 

Fraternally  yours, 
Edward  Englehardt,  Div.  265. 

The  third  get-together  meeting  wasdield 
in  the  Kenyon  Thetlieef,<j  ^fta^lt^^. 
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Feb.  6,  1916,  there  being  three  sessions, 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening,  and 
from  the  interest  that  those  present  took 
in  the  meeting  and  from  the  attention 
that  they  gave  the  different  speakers  the 
eommittee  feels  satisfied  that  the  mem- 
bership desire  the  meetings  to  continue; 
and  as  a  motion  was  presented  and  car- 
ried that  the  meetings  be  continued,  the 
members  can  rest  assured  that  they  will 
be  carried  on  as  long  as  the  committee 
gets  the  support  of  the  members  finan- 
cially and  otherwise.  The  Orders  repre- 
sented were:  O.  R.  C,  O.  R.T.,  B.  of  L. 

E.  ,  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.,  6.  of  R.  T.,  B.  of  R. 
S.  of  A. 

Bro.  G.  W.  Jones,  B.  of  R.  T.  225,  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee,  opened  the 
morning  meeting,  briefly  stating  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meetings,  and  touched  upon 
the  different  subjects  for  discussion  in 
a  short  and  interesting  manner,  after 
which  he  read  a  resolution  from  Lodge 
323,  B.  of  R.  T.,  which  was  unanimously 
approved.  Bro.  W.  O.  Taylor,  4165,  B.  of 
R.  T.,  was^called  upon  next  and  spoke 
upon  the  benefits  of  co-operation,  and 
urged  the  members  to  try  and  have  it  put 
into  effect  on  all  the  systems  entering 
Pittsburgh,  and  presented  a  resolution  to 
thateCfect;  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Bro.  J.  C.  Young,  chairman  B.  of  L. 

F.  &  E.,  of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie, 
spoke  upon  the  beneflts  of  co-operation, 
as  he  has  seen  it  from  a  point  where  it  is 
in  full  effect.  He  declared  that  without 
a  doubt  it  will  work  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  the  members. 

The  chairman  welcomed  the  ladies  to 
the  meetings  with  a  few  appropriate  re- 
marks, and  then  called  Bro.  J.  Yeager, 
O.  R.  T.,  of  the  B.  &  0.  system,  who» 
spoke  upon  co-operation,  stating  several 
incidents  which  he  knew  of  personally, 
and  assured  tbe  members  that  the  O.R.T. 
would  stand  back  of  the  other  organiza- 
tions in  the  coming  fight  Bro,  J.  F. 
Miller,  chairman  O.  R.  T.,  P.  R.  R.  Lines 
West,  was  the  next  speaker,  and  made  a 
splendid  address  in  which  he  covered  the 
different  subjects  in  a  manner  which 
showed  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  work. 
Brother  Miller  is  an  able  and  interesting 
speaker  and  delighted  those  present  with 
his  remarks.  Brother  Williams,  0.  R.  T., 


of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie,  spoke 
briefly  upon  conditions  on  the  system  that 
he  represents;  several  members  spoke 
from  ^e  audience,  and  many  good  points 
and  much  uaef ul  information  was  brought 
out,  and  several  matters  that  there  were 
doubts  about  !n  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
members  were  made  clear;  this  is  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  meetings,  and  all  ques- 
tions will  be  answered  if  possible.  Meet- 
ing adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 

Bro.  George  Stewart,  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E., 
chairman  of  tlie  committee,  opened  the 
afternoon  meeting  and  after  speaking 
briefly  upon  the  subjects  for  discussion 
called  Bra.  D.  D.  Miller,  chairman  B.  of 
L.  F.  &  E.,  P.  R.  R.  Lines  West 
Brother  Miller  certainly  did  himself 
proud;  his  remarks  were  all  to  the  point 
and  were  well  liked.  He  also  answered 
some  questions  concerning  the  eight-hour 
day  that  were  requested  tram  the  mem- 
hen  present  The  chairman  annoanced 
that  Bro.  W.  J.  Burke,  chairman  of  the 
B.  &  0.  system,  O.  R.  C,  was  present, 
and  requested  that  he  answer  questions 
concerning  the  eight-hour  day  that  some 
of  the  members  desired  information  upon. 
Brother  Burke  did  as  requested,  keeping 
the  audience  in  good  humor  by  his  answers, 
and  then  made  a  brief  address,  the  kind 
he  always  does.  He  requested  all  to  sup- 
port the  movement;  whether.benefited  by 
it  or  not  Bro.  C.  R.  Carlton,  chairman 
B.  of  R.  T.,  P.  R.  R.  Lines  West,  was 
the  next  speaker,  and  urged  the  passen- 
ger men  to  stand  behind  the  freight  men 
and  yardmen  in  this  movement  He  also 
made  a  few  remarks  upon  the  other 
questions  of  the  day.  His  remarks  beyond 
all  doubt  were  well  timed  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  present  were  benefited  by  them. 

Bro.  S.  R.  Tamer,  chairman  O.  R.  C, 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislative  Board, 
was  the  next  speaker  called  upon  and 
confined  his  remarks  mostly  to  co-opera- 
tion, and  while  the  committee  does  not 
urge  politics  in  these  meetings  we  be> 
lieve  that  his  remarks  were  hitereating  to 
those  present  A  resolution  from  B.  of 
R.  T.  Lodge  No.  323  was  again  read  and 
again  unanimously  improved.  A  motion 
was  presented  and  after  being  discussed 
was  carried  unanimously  that  the  meet- 
ings continue  for  ong,^ese«^4^9$iOgle 
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W.  O.  Taylor  again  presented  hie  resolu- 
tion and  it  was  again  approved  of,  a 
motion  for  its  adoption  being  made  and 
carried. 

Bra  R.  A.  Edwarda,  a  m«nber  of  the 
B.  of  R.  T.  Board  of  Insurance  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  spoke  a  few  minutes  in  re- 
gard  to  co-operation  and  as  to  the  condi- 
tion upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  Several 
members  spoke  from  the  audience.  Sev- 
eral questions  were  asked  and  answered 
as  well  as  they  could  be  at  the  present 
time.   Meeting  adjourned  until  8  p.  m. 

The  evening  meeting  was  <^)ened  at  8 
o'clock  by  the  chairman,  Bro.  George  Stew- 
art, who  in  a  few  remarks  stated  the  ob^ 
ject  of  the  meeting,  and  then  requested 
Bro.  W.  0.  Taylor  to  read  the  resolution 
that  he  had  presented  at  the  morning  and 
afternoon  meetings.  After  making  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  resolution  he  moved 
its  adoption,  which  was  seconded  by  Bro. 
S.  R.  Tamer,  O.  R.  C.  The  motion  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  old  warhorse  of  the  B.  of  R.  T., 
Bro.  George  B.  Rowand,  was  the  next 
speaker  to  be  called  upon,  and  the  audi- 
ence certainly  enjoyed  his  remarks  and 
stwies. 

Attorney  Jdm  B.  Henry,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  was  next  introduced  and  ad- 
dressed the  members  upon  the  Manly  re- 
port of  tlie  Industrial  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Henry  is  a  speaker  whom  all  were 
delighted  to  hear;  he  handled  his  subject 
without  gloves,  and  the  members  showed 
their  interest  and  appreciation  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  gave  him  their  at- 
tention. His  statements  were  a  revelation 
to  many  of  the  members.  He  urged  that 
all  the  members  write  to  their  Congress- 
men at  Washington,  D.  C,  requesting 
them  to  use  their  influence  to  have  more 
copies  of  this  report  printed  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  they  have  been  amply 
repwd  for  diverging  from  their  rules  and 
uncerely  thank  Mr.  Henry  tor  his  kind- 
ness in  complying  with  our  request  By 
requrat  of  one  of  the  Lodges  represented, 
Bro.  Fox,  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.,  636, 
was  requested  to  speak,  and  complied 
with  the  request,  giving  the  members  a 
few  remarks  that  were  interesting.  Bro. 
Oliver  Irwin,  chairman  0.  R.  C,  P.  R. 
R.  Lines  West,  was  the  next  speaker,  and 


his  remarks  were  excellent,  and  contained 
many  good  suggestions.  Bro.  J.  C.  Young, 
B.of  L.  F.  &  E.,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie, 
spoke  a  few  minutes  upon  co-operation. 
As  the  system  of  which  Brother  Young 
represents  works  under  the  co-operation 
plan,  his  statements  were  well  worth  con- 
sidering. Bro.  S.  R.  Tamer,  0.  R.  C, 
spoke  a  few  moments  to  correct  a  false 
impression  regarding  his  address  at  the 
afternoon  meeting.  After  discussion  by' 
the  members  in  the  audience,  Bro.  J.  F. 
Miller,  0.  R.  T.,  P.  R.  R.  Lhies  West, 
closed  the  meeting  with  one  of  his  fine 
speeches,  which  was  heartily  appreciated 
by  those  present  Meeting  adjoumedun- 
til  March  26,  1916. 

In  summing  up  the  three  meetings,  we 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  much  benefit 
will  result,  and  in  more  ways  than  one; 
it  is  the  meeting  of  old  friends,  exchang- 
ing of  different  ideas,  and  getting  the 
other  fellow's  side  of  the  question,  that 
work  for  our  mutual  benefit  Many  points 
that  were  brought  before  the  meeting 
were  answered,  and  while  all  may  not 
have  been  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  members  present,  we  believe  that  the 
majority  were  satisfied  with  tiie  meetings. 
Mr.  Henry's  address  in  the  evening  aXane 
was  worth  any  Lodge's  five  dollars. 
Many  of  us  could  read  the  report  that  he 
spoke  upon  and  still  be  benefited  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  explained  it  We  feel 
proud  that  we  have  in  this  city  a  man 
that  will  take  his  time  to  study  a  subject 
of  this  kind,  and  to  explain  it  to  our  mem- 
bers as  he  did.  Every  member  should 
write  Mr.  Henry  a  letter  of  tiianks  for 
his  kindness  to  us.  The  committee  has 
decided  to  publish  these  minutes  in  their 
journals,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the 
Lodges,  thereby  saving  considerable 
postage,  and  believing  also  that  many 
more  members  will  be  able  to  see  and 
hear  what  is  being  done.  We  request 
that  each  Secretary  write  us  as  to  what 
his  Lodge  will  do  toward  the  plan  for  the 
1916  meetings.  If  the  Lodges  will  come 
forward  with  the  finances,  we  will  take 
care  of  the  meetings,  and  see  that  you 
get  the  best  that  is  available. 

Do  you  think  that  it  is  right  to  let  the 
other  Lodges  bear  the  expanse  of,  these 
meetings  ?       Digitized  by  Ci OOg  le 
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At  all  of  the  meetings  the  sentiment  has 
been  in  favor  of  holding  the  meetings 
throughout  the  year  at  least  Every 
Lodge  should  help.  If  you  are  located 
within  260  miles  of  Pittsburgh,  we  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

'Suiting  members  from  Los  Angeles, 
Jersey  City,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Milwaukee  spoke  highly 
of  the  meetings,  and  of  the  members  for 
their  up-to-date  methods  in  holding  meet- 
ings of  this  kind. 

The  Treasurer's  report  is  also  included, 
and  he  requests  that  the  Secretaries  for- 
ward  him  tiie  form  attadied  to  onr  last 
letter,  so.  that  he  will  have  it  for  his  files. 

We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  infor- 
mation that  you  may  desire,  and  trust 
that  all  Lodges  will  support  the  meetings. 

Fraternally  yours, 
A.  V.  Craig,  Sec.  of  Cora. 


The  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Com- 
pany has  declared  a  dividend  of  466  per 
cent  and  the  Atlas  Powder  Company  a 
dividend  of  36.80  per  cent 

The  report  of  the  former  concern  shows 
net  earnings  of  $4,652,094  on  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000.  The  Atlas  Powder  Company 
shows  net  income  of  $1,671,762  in  1915, 
compared  with  $474,150  in  1914. 

Of  the  Winchester  company's  total 
business  for  the  year,  $11,600,000  repre- 
sented domestic  orders  and  $8,600,000 
foreign,  chiefly  European  delivery.  The 
gross  increase  was  one-third  in  excess  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  stock,  par  value 
$100,  recently  sold  as  high  as  $3,000  a 
share.  —Roanoke  (Vo.)  Railroader. 


Many  of  oar  members  have  asked 
about  examina.titm  f<Hr  Government  posi- 
tions, and  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
matter  as  presented  In  the  Editorial  De- 
partment in  relation  to  this  subject 
Those  desiring  to  try  for  a  place  in  the 
departments  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  follow  the  in- 
structions therein.  EonOB. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

Bsc  86.  It  shall  be  the  dutr  of  members  away 
from  the  location  of  their  DiviBion  to  at  lenat  once 
In  three  nonthB  make  their  whereabouts  known  to 
the  DivitioD.  and  always  when  chansioir  their  per- 


manent addrew.  Failure  to  do  ao  ahaU  be  eoffleitnl 
cause  for  esxpulHim. 

Anyone  koowlnff  the  whereabouts  of  L>.E.  HoCan* 
ley,  who  left  his  horaeNovember  18,1914.  and  Itas  not 
been  heard  from  since,  will  confer  a  favor  by  corre- 
sponding with  W.  C.  Jasper,  S.-T.  Div.  16C^  Land- 
over,  Hd. 

Anyone  knowins  the  whereabouts  of  Bro.  Ed.  Fin. 
nefiran  will  confer  a  favor  by  corresponding  with  E. 

A.  Bollins,  S.-T.  Div.  140.  167  Canal  st.,  Hobne.  Ala. 
Wanted:  To  know  the  whereabouts  of  Geo.  W. 

Chase,  engineer,  who  worked  at  Smelter  No.  S; 
Monterey,  Mexico.  Last  heard  f  nm  him  there  Ho- 
vember,  191S.  A  business  matter  demands  hia  at- 
tentiim  and  •  lecacy  from  hla  eon^'a  oatata  awalta 
him.  Kindly  address  his  btoQuae,  H.  B.  Chaasb  Ttl- 

lr.N.7. 

Anyone  knowing  the  -wfaoreaboata  of  BrohC  A. 
Headrlck  will  camlee  m  favor  hr  conra^Kiadtng  with 
S.  Simpson,  S.-T.  Div.  082,  Uinden,  La. 

The  Inannnce  Association  Is  still  boUina  vaaav 
belonsinK  to  the  various  parties  named  bdow,  li 
any  one  can  srive  us  information  about  them,  we  will 
appreciate  it  very  much,  oa  wa  have  not  been  aUo 
to  locate  them.  This  mimey  is  of  no  bm^t  to  the 
Association,  and  we  are  anxioiu  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  beneficiaries. 

George  F.  Conrad,  son  of  oar  lete  Brother  J.  J.Con- 
zad,  of  Div.  730;  Altoona,  Fil.  amount  due  ptiM. 

May  AgDem  Hayes,  niece  of  our  late  Brother  Wm. 
E.  Hikyea.  '(tf  Viv.  224,  City  of  Hodeo;  Hex.,  eiBoant 
due  1732.00. 

James  Powers,  brother  of  our  late  Brothw  Michael 
Powers,  of  Div.  286,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  not  heard 
f  rc»n  ttx  16  years,  amount  due  $136.37. 

Mrs.  Laura  Thorp,  sister  of  our  late  Brother  F. 

B.  Reynolds,  of  Div.  637.  Trenton,  Onb,  amount 
due«lGOO.O0. 

W.  E.  FUTCH,  FreaidenL 

a  £.  RICHARDS.  Gen'l  Sec>and  Tntm. 


OBITUARIES 


[In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Ottawa 
Ctmvention,  no  resolution s  of  condolence,  oUtnary 
letters  <»■  poems  will  be  pubHabed  in  Oie  JouBNAL. 
AU  deaths  will  be  listed  under  obituary  beadins 
only,  with  cause  and  date  of  death.] 

Toledo^  Ohio,  Feb.  16,  tuberculeais,  Bro.  SL  E.  Ifo- 
Donoosh.  member  of  Df  v.  L 

Jackson.  Hlch.,  March  I.  arterio  sdeTo^  Brow  J. 

E.  WInney,  member  dT  Div.  2. 

Jackson,  Midu,  Feb-  26,  Bro.  EL  Whiter  member 
of  Div.  2. 

Berkley,  Cal.,  Fek  29,  eomi>UcatI<»B,  Bro.  JtAn 
Hus^  member  of  Dir.  6. 

Boone,  la..  Feb.  24.  Bright* s  diseue,  Bm.  W.  A. 
Reed,  member  of  Div.  & 

L^ona,  Ind„  March  B,  hemra-riiage  <rf  throat,  Bro, 

F.  Gray,  member  of  Div.  11. 

Logansport,  Ind.,  Feb.  28,  tubOTenlo^  Bra  W. 
O.  Russell,  member  of  Div,  20. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  6,  Bro.  Fragh  Long,  mem- 

ber  of  Div.21.  ^.^.^.^^^  by  GoOglC 
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LiMwBnuieli,N.  J..  JaB.26,  Idlkd.  Bra  Tbomn 
BMrlen.  mcmbar  of  DIv.  2S. 

Hamphli,  Taon.,  Fdt.  18.  mitml  reffarvltatfa«. 
Bra.  Tboa,  H.  EUoes,  member  of  Div.  28. 

Ounptaw  N.  Hareh  10,  kflkd,  Bnx  John  B.  Ev- 
•ri    jMBibar  of  Dir.  80. 

Annm,  HL.  March  6,  nwaia.  Bra.  Uatbew  Coop- 
MV  namlMr  of  IHt.  82, 

ColmiibD^  Ohlo^  Oct.  7.  Bra  B.  XeConatlir, 
baroflMv.Si. 

Nswark.  OUo,  Fob.  29,  fnctnred  brain,  Bro.  Wm. 
P.  Stoncr,  member  of  IHv.  86. 

Porttud,  ll«„  Feb.  J2,  pneumonia.  Brow  W.  H. 
JiduiMD,  SMinber  of  IXv.  40. 

Ueadrilk.  Pa..  Feb.  25,  lobar  pneumonia,  Bro.  Jao. 
A.  Wddu  monber  <rf  DIv.  48, 

RawlioB.  Wyo.,  Feb.  2S,  pneumonia,  Bro.  Owen 
Boekler,  iDsmberctf  Div.  44. 

FknnlnctoB,  Jlc.  FA  7,  pamia,  Bnx  W.  W. 
Chriatlna,  member  of  DIv.  48. 

Ncwail^  N,  3„  Uarel^  K,  cerebnd  hcDMRbasea, 
Bra.  Benjamin  RoaaeO  member  of  IXv.  63. 

Alexandria.  Ua,  Feb.  12,  paralysfa,  Bro.  Jaa.  Kin- 
Bar,  member  of  IKv.  H. 

OnUeotlMb  <Mo.  Uaxeh  10,  paraly^  Bro.  J.  Hoff- 
nutnt  member  of  IHv.  6K. 

Sealea  lloond,  BL.  Feb.  4.  apefHexy,  Bra.  John  W. 
Hariur,  manber  of  Piv.  68. 

Hwrlabtng,  Fa.,  Feb,  17,  paralraia.  Bra.  G.  D. 
Kintcr.  ntflnlMr  <tf  Div.  74. 

Hannlb*^  Mou,  Feb.  26.  Buiclde.  Bro.  Walter  Caaey, 
member  of  Div.S8. 

Sopetioi^  Wla..  Vbb.  88,  bowel  troublf^  Bra.  John 
Foulkea,  morabtt  of  DIv.  94. 

Laramie,  WyOq  Feb.  8,  uvsnio  heart  dlaeaae,  Bro. 
Frank  Hyerly,  member  of  Div.  103. 

Sioox  Gty,  Ll,  Feb.  14.  paralysia,  Bro.  John 
Wheeler,  member  of  Div.  114. 

Uaaon  Cl^.  Iowa,  Fetx.  16,  apoplexy.  Bro.  Chaa.  C. 
Loope.  member  of  Div.  117. 

Winalow,  Aris.,  Feb.  22,  maatoid  abeceas,  Bro.  Or- 
ville  Yoons.  member  of  Div.  134. 

New  York  City.  Feb.  18.  paralysis,  Bro.  J.  K. 
Thompaon,  member  of  Div.  145. 

New  York  <Sty,  Feb.  16,  arterlo  acleroela,  Bro. 
Geo.  Ford,  member  of  DIv.  146, 

Garrett,  Ind.,  Feb,  27,  Bro.  Geo.  Childera,  mamber 
of  Div,  1S8. 

Bejaanar,  Ala.,  Hareh  6.  cancer,  Btk  W.  C  Kc- 
Gradr.  nMnber  of  Piv.  166, 

Syracnae,  N.  Y.,  Harsh  8,  heartdiaeaae.  Bra.  Chaa. 
H.  Smith,  member  of  Div.  169, 

Oil  City,  I^,  Feb.  20,  heart  failure.  Bra.  Tbonaa 
<m*Sl,  member  of  Div.  17S. 

Baraboft  Wla„  Feb.  20.  operation,  Bro.  Fran*  Ffcr- 
wdl,  number  of  DIv.  178. 

DeniMD.  Texaa.  Feb.  20,  klHed.  Bro.  J.  T.  Aider 
member  of  Div.  177. 

DeniKHi.  Texaa.  Feb.  20.  killed.  Bra,  O.E.  Caaridy. 
OMmberaf  DIv.  177. 


Davtnport,  la.,  Feb.  80.  Bright'a  dlaeaae.  Bra.  H, 
B.  Home,  manber  of  DIv.  181. 

Denver,  Colo..  Karch  11.  cerebral  apopiexy.  Bia 
E.  SenlTord,  member  of  Dfv.  186. 

Stratford.  Ont,  Can..  Feb.  27,  apoplexy,  Bra.Babt 
J.  Irwin,  member  6f  Div.  188, 

PaleathM.  Texai^  Ftb.  Vt.  paraala.  Bra,  R.  P. 
Wright,  member  of  DIv.  181. 

Hartford.  Coon..  March  12,  leakage  of  heart.  Bra 
Wm.  O'Brien,  member  of  Div.  206. 

Horon,  S.  D.,  March  8.  operation,  Bro.  Thomaa 
Thompaon,  member  <tf  DIv.  818. 

Ueridlan,  lliaa^  Feb.  U,  apcvdexy,  Bro,  D;  Oekw, 
member  of  DIv.  280. 

Cuming',  H.  T.,  Feb.  IS,  pareate,  Bro.  L.  P.  Lais» 
betT;  member  of  DIv.  244. 

Green  Bv,  Wia.,  Fdh  26  appenAdtia,  Bra.BMnr 
Jooea,  member  of  Div.  249. 

WlDlamaport;  pa.,  Fab.  87,  maningltlB.  Bra.  S.  K. 
liaagbner,  member  of  Div,  260. 

Trinidad.  Colo..  March  S.  pneumonia.  Bra.  A.  M. 
iniaon,  member  of  Div.  8S1. 

Sanuiah,  Ga.,  Nov.  11.  ■otldad.  Bra.  H.  B.  Taite, 
memlNr  ot  Div.  266. 

Hoehdasi,  P.  Q.,  Fek  2i  killed.  Bro.  Alas.  Denl- 
B«r.  mendMr  flf  Div.  268. 

Covington.  Ky.,  March  6.  chronic  nephrltla  and 
drcpay,  Bro.  N.  B.  Shnahan,  membcer  of  DIv.  in, 

Scautoiw  Fa-.  Fob.  Ul  Udoey  and  heart  tranUi^ 
Bro.  D,  A.  Co^  meanbw  otIMv.  27S. 

ArgCBta.  Aric.,  Nov.  Sm,  L.  S,  Cmnn,  meo^ 
her  of  Div.  878. 

Loa  Gatoe,  CaL,  Feb,  11.  nrk  add  poiaooiny.  Bra 
Peter  Stawn.  member  of  Div.  283. 

Florenceb  8.  C  Uarah  6.  peritonltie,  Bro.  W.  A. 
Lewis,  member  of  Div.  814, 

thipont  City.  Va..  Jan.  86.  Bro.  L.  L  Ramaar. 

member  of  Div.  314. 

Youngstown,  Ohia  March  6,  cMnplIcatbMi  of  dla> 
easea,  Bro.  Thoe.  DiU.  member  of  Dfv.  329. 

Burlington.  Vt.,  Feb.  12.  la  grippe.  Bra  J.  F. 
Ryder,  member  of  Div.  880. 

St.  Altena.  Vt..  March  9,  killed,  Bro.  W.  C.  Camp- 
bell, member  of  Div.  330. 

Claremont,  Jet..  N.  H..  Feb.  14,  Bright'a  diaeaat^ 
Bra  O.  G.  Leighton.  memlser  of  Div.  336. 

Raleigh.  N.  C  Fab.  17,  Injured  In  wreck.  Bra  H. 
L.  WeUa,  meotber  of  Div.  8S9t, 

Ralei^  N.  C  Feb.  8^  derailed  envlna  Bra  D.  E. 
Wri^t;  member  oC  Div.  889l 

New  London.  Cotm.,  Fab.  21,  Uver  trouble.  Bra  G, 
J.  I^de.  member  of  Dhr.  848. 

Hooaton,  Texae^  Hareh  8,  pneummla.  Bra  W.  F. 
Whlttns,  member  of  IXv.  866. 

Alksbenrt  Pa.,  Feb.  16,  Bro.  Uoeee  JahnBan,m«»- 

berof  DIv.  tdO. 

Oiicagtv  TO.,  Feb.  19,  heart  trouble.  Bra  C  O, 
BnH.  member  of  DIv.  872. 

Bnffak),  N.  Y..  Feb,  V),  Bra  Bertrand  CoK  meB»> 
berof  Div.  388.  ^  ^.^.^^^  by  GoOglC 
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V«o  Wert,  Ohio.  March  12.  Brisht'a  dfeeaM.  Bra. 
Chu.  H.  BaroM.  member  of  Div.  384. 

Ht.  Cannet.  DL,  Feb.  7,  drowned,  Bro.  Oliver 
Hazelton.  member  of  DIv.  400. 

Windber,  Pa..  March  9,  apoplexy,  Bro.  JoMph 
Gates,  member  of  Div.  404. 

Carneffle.  Pa..  Jan.  29.  apoplexy,  Bro.  John  J. 
Brown,  member  of  Div.  416. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  March  7.  ulcen  of  stomach.  Bro.  J.  T. 
Donahue,  member  of  Div.  418. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Feb.  19,  double  pneumonia,  Bro. 
Walter  S.  Collins,  member  of  Div.  419l 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Feb.  20,  kidney  trouble^  Bro.  Jas. 
M.  Keach,  member  of  Div.  421. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Feb.  27.  jumped  frran  en- 
gine, Bro.  W.  J.  Cuthbertaon,  member  of  Div.  422. 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  Feb.  28,  heart  trouble,  Bn>.  Jaa. 
Hobby,  member  of  Div.  424. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y..  Dec.  26,  killed,  Bro.  Cbas.  SIpple. 
member  of  Div.  441. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  March  10,  cancer,  Bro.  £.  D. 
Sower,  member  of  Div.  446, 

Bellevue,  Ohio,  Feb.  23.  killed.  Bro.  P.  W.  Hasftel- 
back,  member  of  Div.  447. 

Bluefteld,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  24,  killed.  Bro.  H.  E.  Moore, 
member  of  Div.  448. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  Oct.  11.  heart  failure;  Bro.  G.  A. 
Nix,  member  of  Div.  449. 

Toledo,  Ohio.  Feb.  18;  heart  failure.  Bro.  J.  H. 
Benton,  member  of  DIv.  467. 

Altoona.  Pa.,  Feb.  14.  cinhoeis  of  liver,  Bro.  J.  H. 
Hefrlffht,  member  of  Div.  469. 

Duncannon,  Pa.,  Feb.  10,  cerebral  apoplexy,  Bro. 
Walter  Pee.  member  of  Div.  469. 

Milwaukee.  Wis.,  Feb.  28,  typhdd  fever,  Bro.  Geo, 
J,  Lee,  member  of  Div.  476. 

Covington,  Ky.,  Feb.  13,  complications,  Bro.  Geo. 
Christian,  member  of  Div.  489. 

Lexington.  Ky..  Oct.  12,  cancer,  Bro.  Geo.  F.  Little, 
member  of  Div.  489. 

Hobolten.  N.  J..  Feb.  24.  typhoid  fever,  Bro.  Fnnk 
Ifahr,  member  of  Div.  497. 

KanMU  Otr.  Ho,.  Hweh  7.  hetnorrIiaB«  of  brain, 
Bro.  Frank  E.  Summerfleld,  member  of  Dhr.  602. 

loola,  HIcK,  Ttb.  9,  nenrltfi^  Bra.  Joba  H.  Kei^ 
■tettw,  member  of  Df  v.  503. 

Afton.  Okla.,  Feb.  8%  enslBs  tsroad  one,  TBro, 
Wm.  TuU,  member  of  DIv.  G07. 

Charlottesville,  Va.,  Feb.  28,  dropsy  and  heart  fall- 
ure.  Bra  E.  G.  Kinv.  member  of  Div.  51^ 

NaahvdK  Ttonn^  March  7,  bursted  blood  Teasd, 
Bro.  Brown  Allen,  member  of  DIv.  6U, 

Paterson,  N.  J..  Feb.  26,  strangulated  bonila.  Bro. 
James  Lee.  member  of  Div.  62L 

Des  Moines,  la.,  March  6.  <q>eration,  Bro.  James 
Brooks,  member  of  Div.  62G. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Feb.  24.  neck  broken,  Bro.  3.  E. 
Bottser.  member  of  IKv.  687. 

Peru.  Ind.,  Feb.  21,  cerebral  hemorrhace.  Bro. 
Gau  H.  Smith,  member  of  Div.  648, 


Cleveland,'  Ohio;  Jan.  29.  softening  of  the  brain, 
Bro.  John  S.  Schnably,  member  of  Div.  666. 

Stamford,  Conn..  Feb.  22,  rear-end  ecdlision.  Bro. 
Wm.  R,  Curtis,  member  of  Div.  689. 

JerseyCity,  N.  J., Feb.  26.  hemonliage.  Bro.  Frank 
O.  Smith,  member  of  Div.  601. 

Psducah.  Ky.,  March  6.  paralysis,  Bro.  P.  W.  Hum- 
phrey, member  of  Div.  610. 

.  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Feb.  12,  asthenia,  Bro.  Chas. 
Jamea.  member  of  Div.  618. 

New  Lisbon.  Wis..  Feb.  21.  wreck,  Bro.  A.  £. 
Campbell,  member  of  Div.  6S3. 

Tamaqua,  Pa.,  Feb.  23,  gangrene.  Bro.  0.  S.  Ed- 
wards, member  of  Div.  662. 

Minnedosa.  Man.,  Nov.  16,  typhmd  fever,  Bro.  T. 
Warwick,  member  of  DIv.  667. 

Toronto.  Ont.,  Ceji..  Feb.  Bro.  Chas.  Flndley, 
member  of  Div.  679. 

Jeffersonville,  Ind..  March  12;  cancer,  Bro.  G.  A. 
Densler,  member  of  Div.  712. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Match  10,  icilled.  Bro.  P.  Trout, 
member  of  Div.  730. 

Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  March  2,  gastro  enteric  In- 
fection, Bro.  E.  F.  Prince,  member  of  IHv.  786. 

aeveland,  Ohio,  Feb.  24.  hardening  of  arteries, 
Bro.  T.  B.  Cuyler,  member  of  Div.  746. 

LImoilou.  Que..  Feb.  19,  congestion  of  lungs.  Bro. 
Nfwoleon  Nail,  member  of  Div.  763. 

Portland,  Ore..  March  8.  ran  into  rock  slide.  Bra 
Ingral  Severson,  member  of  Div.  76B. 

Hooee  Jaw,  Saslc,  Jan.  29.  collision.  Bro.  U.  J. 
Moran,  member  of  Div.  806. 

Kansas  City.  Ran.,  Dec.  29,  killed.  Bro.  £. 
L.  Willey.  member  of  Div.  806, 

Irvine,  Ky„  Nov.  21,  Bro.  A.  J.  Boughton,  member 
of  Div.  829. 

Detroit,  Bllch.,  Nov.  28,  Injuries  received  In  wreck, 
Bro.  Chaa.  M.  Bates,  member  of  IHv.  831. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  22.  paralysis,  Bro,  Joseph 
Hill,  member  of  Div.  831. 

Canton,  Ohio,  Jan.  23,  heart  failure.  Bra.  W.  E, 
Clark,  monber  <a  DIv.  300.  Kiother  OmA  wu  an 
honorary  member  of  the  G.  I.  D; 

LeGrandei,  Or«..  Feb.  S&  gsnctml  deljllltar,  C  J. 
Lareom,  father  of  Bro.  Clifford  Larcom,  member  of 
Div.  362. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Feb.  6;,  Mr*.  S.  W.  Vann,  wife 
Ot  Bro.  S.  W.  Vaan,  menbar  of  DIv.  432. 

Stonehan^  Kaaa.,  March  G;  ploaropoeumaiiia,  Bro. 
C.  K.  MItehdl  member  of  DIv.  6L 

Bradier  Mitchell  wae  General  Chafimati  of  tiM  G. 
C  of  A.,  Boston  ft  Maine  Ry..  for  the  post  IS  years, 
delegate  to  a  number  of  conventions,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  Insurance  Department,  member 
of  the  Chicago  Agreement  Committee,  and  Chairman 
of  the  General  Chairman  Association  Eastern  terri- 
bly. He  was  one  of  the  leading  substantial  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  in  New  England,  and  probably 
exereiaed  as  great  an  Inflaeaeo  u  any  other  one 
member,  and  his  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  members 
in  that  Mctlon  and  to  the  BfotherlHiod  at  large. 
All  his  life  as  an  engineer  devoted  to^'Ae  prindnlai 
and  work  <rf  the  fi.  of  U  gK^  t  zed  by  LaOOg  IC 
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ADMITTED  BY  TRANSFER  CARD 


Into  Divigion— 

12— Tbo*.  V.  Church,  tnm  Dlv.  28B. 

U-S.  H.  Kerr,  Cran  Dhr.  468. 

SI- A.  L.  Gridlor.  tram  IMv.  UO. 

40-J.  C.  Macm,  tnm  Div.  48S. 

4S— W.  P.  Lepp,  from  DIv.  ITS. 

T4-<3.  IC  Welch,  from  Div.  4B. 

76— Cmu  F.  Peranypaeker.  from  Div.  706. 
UO-T.  UDavta,  from  Div.  168L  _ 
lU-E.  H.  Rtehmond.  EM  F.  ThompMO.  C  A.  Cbu^E, 

f  ran  Div.  19L 
128— John  LaagttrcUu  tnm  Dfv.  ©4. 
UW.  G.  LaRoa,  from  Div.  IB. 
166- John  J.  Gin,  from  Dhr.  806. 
183- John  OrabtM.  from  IMv.  806. 
Itt-H.  F.  GIvlw,  from  Div.  U. 
2S8-L.  E.  KoRtooa.  tnm  Div.  60. 
2(7— P.  W.  Kmnedy.  from  IXv.  162. 
188— nuk  Undorwood.  K  L.  TUnuwe^  from  Div. 

Div.  72, 

fl»-J.  H.  Ai^wr,  tram  IHv.  S8S. 

Hf-Loctli M.  AU«.  frmnDlv. IIL 

vMr-T.  a.  BlHlEUa.  fnaDlr.  SSn 

m-H.  Malvanw.  tnm  mr^  W 

m— Rotwrt  BolWi  pa^  OU.  aSB. 

«6-»l.  Caark,  fm  Div.  13SL 

4S0-X*.  Ft  CnM^  from  Dfv.  SSBl 

S»-0«dI  G^^on,  IL  <r.  GavoB.  f nu  Div.  BS. 

EBB— J.  Bovlan.  H.  Pkyne,  ftmi  Dfv.  «H. 

ESG-John  R.  Bern  irtm  Div.  242. 

fitt— Wdl  DDffr.inim  Div.  BTft. 

?.  W.  TrommatLer,  fnm  Plv,  JSS. 
~*..Z.Ani«iBKE.J.  Aa&nn,  H.  W.  Abk'^^i, 
W.A.Au«t,  G«s.  XL  Aut  PhiUp  M.  Ahl. 
Wxa.  Brewiasttib  H.  Bokeloh.  H.  Bcvm. 
cUohBrni^.  KBtwIlv.D.  T.  Bwnett. 
KBruK!^  F.  P.  BIM,  F.  W.  Bfchud,  C  E. 
BBEEOmb  ClI^BmtbpaHr,  T.  F.  BuBatt,  J, 
2.  BonMM«  ft  VZBavingtan,  H.  M.  Cunp- 
BIMlOtanpbdl,  3.  P.  Oark,  WalterCorK 
Rl*  CttM,       jTCollier,  John  W.  Cht-^k,  J. 

OosHvF.  Marion  CorutherL  S.  J.  CraiK,  I>- 
OOUh^^.  H.  D«1<i;E.  W.  D^vIo.  1^.  B. 
Sm^  IL  Dtuia.  P.  Duffr.  Geo.  Direr,  Th«*. 
fftiwiii.  fll  r  fltilufwm.  H.  E. Dean.  Frank 
M.  DanaiKMt  <L  btubertr,  S.  A.  EEliott, 
OmntBlKatt,  CL  A.Ellw«J1^  a«v  FontrT,  John 
Fllifatrtj-.  B.  0,  Fort,  Tim  Finley.  J.  C.  Fiwley, 
H.  J.  Francimrft.  Roy  FwnciBPn  L.  L.  Ferlane. 
£.  W.  Pttefa,  John  F&rLe>^,  A.  O.  Fah\&,  Su^ 
phm  G^nor,  8.  O.  Gaynor;  B.  R.  Gannmn.  E. 
A.  Goldie,  Wm.  J.  Gasen,  C  P.  Giazio'.  Dan- 
iel Hurley.  H.  H.  Hood.  Ed.  Reiaer.  J.  W. 
HIter,  Chaa.  A.  Hartlw,  John  Holland,  G.  B. 
Hammond,  Walter  J.  Hatliaway,  P.  J.  Rickey. 

F.  M.  Howard,  Walter  Hardy.  H.  W.  Heninffcr. 
J.  W.  Haney,  C.  J.  Hombeck.  Wm.  H.  Ireland. 
Joe  Jolly,  D.  C.  Jolly,  Chai.  Jtduuon.  A.  H 
Joersena.  Dan.  Krdaher,  D.  P.  Keegan,  Geo. 
Kem.  J.  KenuinstoD.  B,  J.  Kamphaua,  Jacob 
Kern,  Ed.  A.  Kleeman,  M.  Ktotz,  Geo.  Lamb, 
H.  B.  lAnuney,  C.  Uvlnsaton,  Harry  I^ham, 
Ed.  Luenby,  Geo.  R.  L^zenby,  J.  H.  Law- 
bom.  C.  B.  Lowry,  Wm.  R.  Lambden,  R  C. 
L.  Hartin,  F.  Murphy,  R.  J.  Hurphy.  J.  Mer- 
ricl^  Wm.  Maloney,  J.  W.  Haloney,  Wm.  P. 
Hoon^  A.  a  Miller.  H.  B.  Main,  B.  HlUa.  W. 
A.  Mier^  John  Horan.  H.  HcHale.  T.  McDer- 
mott  B.  McCc^  John  HcNeary,  Jaa,  Mc- 
Gnth,  T.  D.  McK  eever,  Roy  McCannon,  J.  L. 
HcAdam^  F.  F.  Nasle.  H.  A.  Nichota.  John 
W.  Otwdl,  P.  J.  O'Brien.  Martin  O  Neil.  Geo. 
Fetermon,  E.  H.  Fetemian.  R.  F.  Pannell,  I. 
P.  Pickwnl,  V.  W.  Pepper,  Thoe.  Padden.  C. 
W.  Peteraon,  W.  H.  Peleor.  P.  H.  R^era,  Geo. 
Roberta,  J.  F.  Rettso,  Albert  Rice.  B.  E.  Rud- 
dlck,  Alvin  B^A.  W.  Riley,  J.  W.  Smith. 

G.  J.  Schaobk  H.  L.  Spauldfos,  Daniel  Sheehy, 
J.  W.  SUpleton,  H.  M.  Snyder.  Horace  W. 
Sefton,  J.  L.  Sefton.  B.  H.  Schuck,  Joaeph 
Stotsll.  E.  E.  Stutsman,  J.  D.  Schlneley.  Wm. 
Anall.  Oliver  I.  Snoddr,  J.  D.  Skeen,  Wm.  B. 
Seqnartz.  G.  A.  Steckieman.  Vernon  Shoup, 

H.  J.  Schnck,  L.  A.  Tbomaa,  E.  W.  Tripp,  A. 
E.TenEych.C,anMtv,  L.C  Tyler,  Hathew 


Into  Divi»um~ 

Vobner.C.  C  Wallace  John  Welch.  J.  A. 

Worley,  Donald  Wilson,  Walter  h.  Wataon. 

Jamea  Wataon,  J.  J.  Weaaner,  Geo.  Wiley,  E. 

C.  Wooluma.  Lewis  Winsat<^  John  M.  Yorib 

J.  U,  Zinunemian,  from  DIv.  492, 
660— H.  Pattmi,  from  Div.  206. 
G62-Howard  Brothers,  from  Dfv.  688. 
666-J.  D.  Horton.  from  Div.  192. 
691— N.  E.  Charlton.  C  L.  Hines,  from  Div.  748. 
604-~T.  D.  Beam,  from  Div.  23. 
627- J.  L.  Dwisherty,  R.  W.  Heeka,  Verne  Caldwell 

from  Div.  293. 
670— John  Thomas,  from  Div.  2SS. 
711-Frank  T.  Myers,  from  Div.  428. 
716-H.  H.  Tedford,  from  Div.  864. 
716— Frank  Symons,  from  Div.  864. 
746- H.  E.  Febr,  from  Div.  626. 
762-John  Scully,  fr«m  DIv.  146. 
761~Ben  Wilton,  from  Div.  196. 
780— H.  D.  Innvn.  from  Div.  192. 
817-A  M.  Bdfoy,  A.  E.  Fraser.  from  Dfv.  864. 

John  H.  Dudley,  from  Div.  716. 
829— R.  C.  Doutaz,  W.  H.  Doutaz,  Wm.  ClaxtoB.  froc* 

Div.  1G6. 

S44-W.  W.  Thompeon,  from  DIv.  286. 

John  T.  Mulligan.  F.  E.  Secor.  from  Div.  688- 
849- T.  P.  Lumsden.  from  Div.  86S. 
S&y-A.  B.  Bolitho^  from  IMv.  6. 


WITHDRAWALS 


From  Division— 

lU-W.  H.  Harris. 
136— Luther  Decker. 
16»-Chas.  Heller. 
196-R.  L.  Rollins. 
206-O.  A.  Helirren. 
232— H.  D.  Buehner. 
238-T.  E.  Marren. 
248-V.  8.  Wilaon. 
289-J.  C.  Pvton. 
812-Wm.  J/TiTTlU. 


From  DivMon — 

315-J.  Smithers. 
360~J.  J.  Watts. 
401-Jas.  Buck. 
432- P.  S.  Moore. 
458-A.  J.  Rhoadea. 
611— Harry  Hanna. 
666-A.  J.  Kellcy. 
678-A.  Watt. 
S28-A.  L.  Burke. 


REINSTATEMENTS 


Jnlo  Dt vision — 
6-Chas.M.  Coddinffton 
19-J.  O.  Hollett. 
46— Gea  H.  Shipman. 
GO  -  E.  G.  Cessna. 
69 -Ray  Mokler. 
122-Ben  Burt. 
168— Louis  Wsarenback, 

J.  W.  Wright. 
187-T.  B.  Wallace. 
194-H.  D.  Long, 
196— C.  E.  Huteheson. 
231— Peter  T.  Reilly. 
233— John  C.  Schen, 
T.  H.  Zumbra 
S.  E.  Hammerala. 
W.  R.  WOaon. 
271— E.  Cram. 
287— Archie  Kemp. 
802— Emil  Gral^.  ' 

804 —  John  Pangman. 
Wm.  J.  Doheney. 

805-  John  J.  Gill. 
S42-Paul  R.  Shuman. 
868  -  R.  C.  Deavours. 
884-M.  B.  Truax, 
894— Jaa.  Ryan. 


Into  Diviaumr- 

186— Vvrti.in  !>nii[ti. 

C.  H.  RMrr. 
fllS-Owi.  H.  WliiUilsrr. 
^T7-W.  n,  Chnddofk. 

[I.  R.  TixM. 
■ris-.l.  F.  Whili-. 

o.  J-m.-!.. 
&fJD-F.  M.  Ft'rnn. 
666-WBttrr  H.  Smith, 
Wm.  S.  IlutiCOT. 
&88-J.  1!.  l"l'Hr-i,n. 
*W-b.  K.  l'i..i,rLH. 

664-  J.  A.  Pullar. 

665-  A.  R.  Weber. 
692-C.  L.  VanTreea. 
696- W.  E.  Power. 
708-R.  J.  Clark. 
7W-E.  B.  Judge. 

723— Jamea  E.HcKecTDW 
786— C  G.  Marcum. 

E.  J.  Lambert. 
786-H.  E.  Harris. 


7W-G.  J.  Haggerty. 
Arthur  W.  Schmidt.  m-Q.  H.  Ambrose. 
Henry  Casey.  844-JaGob  H.  Swink. 

416-John  Blick.  846-L.  J.  Waach. 

The  reinstatement  of  T.  C.  Sheppard  into  Div. 
682  waa  an  error  in  reporting  to  Grand  Office. 

R.  L.  Pettitt.  S..T.  Div.  682. 


EXPELLED 

FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


^Vont  Diriaum— 
19-JBmes  White. 
23-M.  E.  White. 
36- Roy  L.  Mwrison. 

Oren  D.  Hollar, 
47- Wm.  A.  Hood. 


From  Division— 
6(h-S.  E.  Thomas. 
67— ThoB.  Dwyer. 
61— J.  W.  Ray, 
A.  J.  Barrls, 
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FVom  Dinnotr— 

FL[i  — O.  CuLriBhl. 

TJ— A.  Nit«i?hi\ 
S6-J.  H.  Elnckwoll. 
Se-John  L.  Dick. 

J.  H.  Moiraw- 
BR-L.  L.  Riwerv, 
102— WaJtet-  S.  IGlcwere, 

Arthur  Suchm. 
107— Geo,  A.  Mnniun. 
E.  Urtcr, 
J.  1..  Cox. 
O.  F,  r<«HT. 
IST-Guy  Halluck. 
Ui-J  E.  Cock. 

C.  PoHche. 
Mt—Hvary  Sumrkura. 
]tl~^J.  A.  MmriMon, 

K.  Ariairm. 

A,  Ij-  Piwe, 

B.  A.  Thnmifiiion, 
H.  M,  WftriliT. 

IK-John  H'jiand. 
IBl-W.  A.  llattiiwft. 
llM-.r..|it>  I'^i-h.^r 

S}~Di»nior(3  Laird. 
23ft-J.  J.  Parry. 
J.  A.  UeaMx. 

m-R.  N.  ICi^ilrturrl. 
am-E.  B.  Sli.  lLj 

M-Jm.  H.  Boyd. 

Robert  BilLinffs. 
M-J.  M.  I.ytkv 
SgiHD.  J.  Htihyr. 

g-G.  E,  Wilkina,jri. 
— W.  R.  Uiirtori, 
E.  Bennett 
BK-P,  W.  Hftrnrgton. 

J.  W,  2*  PI.. 
L",^-"^  -H,  U.  Guy. 

W.  B.  Sli-igljth'jlni, 

l'.  Donnt'tly, 
l':it  McDadc 

381— Al^ix  DerbjahiK. 
4DK-W.  H.  Lrfwnnrd. 
41l>— J.  A:  Watkini, 

P.  [>.  PUnk. 
lU-C.  F,  Gardiiwr. 
tai  •  W.  B.  Wilta. 


422-D&vid  D.  Trachsl. 
426-D.  Willard. 

428-  Gea.E.  HirMhouui. 

429-  J.  A.  Vanocker. 
436— F.  Aderholt 
4S8-J.  B.  G'Sdl. 
441— Ju.  A.  Burner. 

A.L  Fletcbor. 

Ford  Groth. 

Fred  Patterson, 

Jeaae  Brown. 
446-F.  li.  Brown. 
460-W.  P.  LUly. 
483-H.  A.  Hotroe. 
4S1~C  E.  B^dins. 
6M—H.  JohnMa. 
BSl-C  A.  Dubret. 
B86-Win.  BUsht, 

J.  Gresn, 

U  Blaekbora. 
648— J.  D.  Tbotnpton. 
664— W.  M.  Cooper. 
G62— H.  C.  Handy. 
SSl-H.  H.  Abraou. 
698— C  F.  Banner. 
601— John  Dtnsler. 
<11-E.  E.  HcHeana. 
622-G.  V.  AUen. 
«26-W.  H.  Wilson. 

Wm.  J.  Scott. 
646— Hush  T.  Brinsoa. 
661-C.  F.  Morgan. 

H.  J.  Boyer. 
666-H.  W.  Reid. 

W.  H.  Atherton. 
666— J.  S.  Leddon. 
671-A.  T.  Nelson, 

J.  E.  Bamea, 
972- C.  B.  Cook. 
70S-R.  V.  Cogdell. 

O.  E.  Tulor. 
718— J,  J.  Hoffman, 

S.  H.  Batley. 
TSCh-H.  B.  Swihart 
722-1.  L.  GlMSon. 
7Z3-J.  R.  Copeland. 

J.  B.  C<veland. 
786- W.  B.  Shaffer. 
797— J.  H.  Cunningham. 
816— C.  F.  Kinnally. 
847- D.  McDouiall. 
864-W.  S.  Hockin. 
887-Chaa.  Neef, 

V.  B.  Johnson. 
868-N.  F.  Yarbraush. 


roE  orasB.  causes 

nvmDiviaion— 

1— J.  W.  Garvey.  intoxicated. 
12— Carl  H.  Bel^off,  nm-p«ym«nt  of  dues  and  as- 

29— John  Aberton,  non-paymontof  G.  C.  of  A.  aa- 
scaaments. 

46— H.  W.  Sprlnrflekl,  forfeiting  Insurance. 
48— Richatd  Bray,  violating  Hula  6fc  Statutes. 
66— R.  A.  Pence,  noD-parmoit  of  dnea  and  assess 

raenta. 

68— H.  A.  Stott,  non-payment  of  dues  and  asssas 
ments. 

96— H,  Leavtn.  Intoxicated, 
96— S.  H.  Uauon.  B.  Prey,  forfeiting  insurance. 
114— F.  R.  FUcldnser.  forfeiting  insurance. 
128— E.  lAuntalller.  forfeiting  insurance. 
168— Wm.  D.  Jacobs  non-payment  of  dnea  and  not 
«iiraa|>onding  wlUi  Divisiati. 
Geo,  W.  Baird,  Don-payniwt  of  G.  <X  of  A.  aa- 
Bsasmatt*. 

un-L.  E.  HeCanksr,  violatlns  Sactiim  96,  Statutoa. 
US— John  J.  WitiaQ,  failure  to  pay  Insunnce  as- 

aessmenta. 
179— Jm.  H.  Duree,  nnbeeoming  conduct, 
IM-H.  M.  Muse,  A,  Head,  J.  H.  Thompson,  C.  L. 

HcDcmald,  non-payment  of  G.  C,  of  A.  aasess 

ments, 

806— J.  A,  Suffgee,  forfeitinac  Insurance. 
aa-U.  U.  Hood.  forfeitinstnanrBnee. 
92B— &  L.  Bakar.  forfeltiiur  Inaaranee. 
sn— S  F.  Caroso,  nwi  paymwit  of  Inaurwe  aasess 
■BSOtSt 


TiOo  DMwm— 

239— A.  H.  Beam,  forfeitinflr  insurance. 

262~E.  F.  Hand,  vit^tion  of  obligation, 

£66— E.  D.  Hathews.  non-payment  of  duea,  falUny 
to  take  out  Insurance  and  not  correapoodinc 
with  Division. 

2H-C  J.  Wall,  L.  B.  York,  non-payment  of  duca 
and  aBseaaments. 

296— W.  C,  Jolly,  non-payment  of  insurance. 

814— G.  J.  Sullivan,  non-payment  of  dues  and  Insur- 
ance. 

SIS— J.  J.  Clifford,  not  taking  out  insurance. 
817— Jaa.  £.  Curtin,  non-payment  of  dues  and  BS- 
seasmoitB. 

827— E.  W.  Wisdom.  n<m-payment  of  insurance. 
880-T.  F.  Haney,  acting  as  scab  on  B.  &  A.  Ry. 
366— G.  E.  Nicb^siHi.  non-payment  of  duea  aad  not 

corresponding  with  Division. 
368— Paul  Rogers,  loretting  insurance:. 
866— J.  B.  Patterson,  non-payment  of  asseasments. 
37S— W.  B.  Hflyden,  forfeiting  insurance. 
899— D.  D.  Sweeney,  John  Knipe,  non-payment  of 

dues  and  insurance:, 
400-H.  D.  Chamberlain,  Eari  SMMm.  focfMtinc  fai- 

aoiaoce, 

410— 11.  W.  Spraarn^  fsrfaitincinsaranGeL 
409-R.  T.  HAyea.  W.  F.  Caipoiter,  forfeiting  Insiii> 

anee. 

411-  R.  F.  Beigh.  W.  A.  Wilmot.  E.  J.  Gravea.  far» 

feiting  insurance. 
427— B.  F.  Crawford.  Forest  Largen,  Geo.  Junldns. 

non-payment  of  dues  and  assessments. 
436— D,  L,  Poplin,  non-payment  of  dues  and  forfeit 

ing  insurance  and  deserting  family. 
487— J.  W.  Framhart,  non-payment  of  dnea  and  as> 

sessments. 

447—  P.  E.  SlitOT,  non-payment  of  insuianca  and  as- 

sessments. 

448—  J., D.  licPhafI,  mm-paymeot  ttf  Insurance  and 

aaaesaments. 

489— A.  D.  HoUis,  non-payment  of  duea  and  asawa- 
ments, 

486— J.  C,  Service^  forfeiting  insurance^ 
619— B.  A.  Hollls,  non-payment  of  duea  and  aas 
ments. 

BS^Fnnk  Rickett,  non-payment  of  dues  and  i 
ments. 

640— L,  S.  Garvin,  not  corresponding  with  Divisian. 
664— E.  G.  Uedlock,  Wm.  Hoffman,  non-payment  of 

duea  and  asseasments. 
677-R  E.  Bishop,  vioUting  Section  44,  Statutes. 
679— D.  R.  McDoiigal.  non-payment  of  dues  and  nMl> 

attoidance. 

683— D.  S.  Graham,  non-payment  of  duea  aad  failure 

to  correspond  witii  Division. 
693— E.  W.  Brandon,  non-payment  of  G.  C.  of  A.  a»- 
sesamentB. 

626— J.  £.  Hutphy,  non-payment  of  dues  and  assess 
ments. 

706— C  C.  Horris,  John  Laursey,  forfeititv  inaar- 
anee. 

727— R.  Littlefleld,  n(»i-payment  of  duea  and  forfeit- 
ing insurance. 

740— Wm.  Cole,  failure  to  pay  dues  and  Insurance 
annooamenta. 

753— Jas.  UcNaughton.  forfnting  insurance. 

780— Lark  Shaffer,  D.  S.  Coffee,  non-payment  of  duea 
and  asseasments. 

784— Ira  G.  Proudfoot,  forfeiting  instirance. 

790— Chas.  J.  Reeg,  Wm.  UcKeon,  RusaeU  Lyons,  A. 
Creighton,  Eugene  Moore,  ntm-payment  of 
dues  and  assessments. 

801— Ben.  Idgrange,  non-payment  of  dues  and  as- 
sessments. 

816— E.  Town.  Jas.  Symons,  non-payment  of  dues 
and  not  corresponding  with  Division. 

829— E.  A.  Williams,  failing  to  carry  insurwiee. 

838— B.  J.  Stephens,  non-payment  of  Insurance. 

W.  P.  Polk,  non-payment  of  dues  and  insur- 
ance. 

853- A.  Gandy,  unbecoming  conduct  and  vidatlon  at 

obligation. 
856— H.  Lougan,  unbecoming  conduct. 
SvS— R.  H.  Rue,  non-payment  of  duea  and  aaaess- 

ments. 

Tbe  expulsion  of  Brother  E.  Isle  from  DIv,  664. 
which  appeared  In  the  June  JouHNAU  1916,  was  aa 
error  In  reporting  to  Grand  Office.  Bra  Isle  is  in 
good  standing  in  Div.  664. 

G«0,  e«jWjfel4l^<^S.^a.;nj^-I«(> 
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If  your  JODRNAL  address  is  not  correct,  or  ;ou  fait  from  any  cause  to  receive  it.  (ill  out 
Ibis  (om  properly,  cut  it  out  and  Kod  it  to  1124  B.  of  L.  £.  Bldg„  CLEVELAND.  O. 

THe  B.  of  Lr.  Journal. 

CHANGK  or  ADDRESS. 

J^ame-  Division  J^a.  

Box  or  Street  and  J^o  

Postofflce  StcUe  

OL.D  ADDR.KSS. 

Postofflce  State  

I^Bc  Sure  and  Give  Old  Addrcti  ind  Dtviiion  Number. 


LocoMonve  enqjneb(S'  mutual  ufe  and  accident  insurance  assocution 


Official  Notic*  of  Aueumant*  1068-1072 

SERIES  H 

Office  or  Assfx^ATiOM,  Room  1186  B.  op  L.  E.  Bldc. 


To  the  Divimtm  Seeretarit*  L.  E.  M.  L.  and  A.  I.  A. 


Clbveland,  Ohio,  April  l.  1916. 


Dmt  Sirs  and  Bros.:— You  are  hereby  notified  of  the  death  or  diaalHlity  of  the  following  meoibera  of  the 
AModatJon: 

Five  asseMinenta  for  paymeDt  of  these  claims  are  hereby  levied  and  Secretaries  ordered  to  collect 
$1.86  fromall  whoare  insured  for^SO,  SS. 60  fromall  wboare  insured  for  $1,600,  $6.00  from  all  who 
are  insured  for  $3,000.  and  $7.60  fromall  monbera  insured  for|4,600.  snd^Corward  same  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

HemlMn  of  the  Insurance  Aasodatim  are  reqiuired  to  remit  to  Division  Secretaries  within  thir^  days 
from  date  vt  this  notice,  and  the  IMviNon  Secreteries  to  the  General  Secretary  and  IVeasurer  within  ten 
dvrs  tbereaifter.  on  penal^  of  f cMrfeiting  their  membership.   @ee  Section  XK,  pace  120,  of  By-Laws.) 

Secretaries  will  send  remittances  to  and  make  alt  drafts,  express  money  orders  or  postoffica  money 
orders  PAYABLE  TO  C.  E.  RICHARDS.  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER.  We  will  not 
accept  paekagas  of  money  sent  by  express,  unless  charges  have  been  prepaid.  The  JointNAi>  closes  on  the 
18th  of  each  mmth.   Claims  received  after  that  day  will  lie  over  until  the  succeedins  month. 


976 
976 
977 
978 
979 

9eo 

981 


88* 
98a 
98S 

m 


990 


Cause  of  Death 

or  Disalnlity 


Am't 
of 
Ins. 


ToWhomPayaUe 


Harry  T.  Roesler 
Chanes  James. . . 

J.  F.  Ryder  

Charles  Findlsy. 
J.  R.  Schnably.. 

Dave  Coker.  

Bert  Cole  

D.  K.  Wriaht. . . . 
Jos.  M.  Reach. . . 
Wm.  H.  Johnson 
Oliver  Haxelton, 
John  Wheeler... 
Hoees  Johnson.. 
L.  L  Ramsey.... 
F.UFarwell.... 
Jaa.  Walsh  


179 
618 
3S0 
679 
660 
230 
382 
339 
421 


Aus.  16, 
July  16, 
Apr.  23. 
July  21, 
Mar.  21, 
Nov.  4, 
Jan.  16, 
July  27, 
July  23. 
40lMar.  12. 
400;Dec.  18, 
lU'Mar.  26. 
STOjJan.  4, 
aU  May  3, 
176'Jan.  27. 
4061  Nov.  22. 


1936  Dec.  21. 

1903  Feb.  12, 
lS»9Feb.  12. 
1897  Feb.  12, 
1691  Jan.  29, 
1890  Feb.  14. 
1890  Feb.  10. 
1887  Feb.  8. 
1897,  Feb.  20. 
1905  Feb.  12, 
1910  Feb.  7. 
18R4  Feb,  14, 
1893  Feb.  15, 

1904  Jan.  26. 
1894^  Feb.  20. 
1887  Feb.  17. 


1916  Left  hand  amputated  $3000 


1916  Acute  dementia.   750 

1916  Uiffrippe   1600 

1916  Rheumatism   8000 

1916iSofteninff  of  brain...  1500 

1916  Apoplexy   3000 

1916  Dilatation  of  heart..  3000 

1916  Killed   3000 

1916  Chronic  myocarditis.  3000 

1916  Pneumonia   1600 

1916  Drowned   4600 

1916  Paralysis  '  3000 

1916  Diabetes  I  3000 

1916  Suicide   3000 

1916  GaU  stones  I  3000 

1916  Pneumonia.  I  1600 


Self. 

Anna  M.  ADen.  m. 
KatharineE.  Ryder,  s 
Sarah  A.  Find  lay,  w. 
Maffgie  Schnably,  m. 
HasKie  C  Coker,  w. 
Affnes  £.  Cole,  w. 
Sisters. 

Anrta  Keach,  w. 
MaTff'tA.  Johnson,  m. 
Pearl  Hazelton,  w, 
FrancesR-Wheeler.w 
Mary  C.  Johnson,  w. 
Zebna  W.  Ramsey,  w 
Sophia  F.  FarweU,  w. 
EliaahethWa 


—Digitized  by 
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2; 


Date 
AdmiMion 


Date  of 
Death  or 
Diaability 


OauMof  Death 
orDinUlitar 


To  Whom  FlvaUa 


O.  G.  LeiKbtan...J52 
Thoa.  H.  Hainea..  71 

Charles  Uyrie  43 

L.  P. Lou n 8 berry.  152 

W.  A.  Reed  62 

ChaB.O.  Brail.... '53 

D.  A.  Cojc  I67 

L.  J.  Trudeau  '37 

Prank  O.  Smith..  67 

Henry  Jonea  '43 

J.  H.  Benton  46 

Prank  Uafar  '42 

4» 
61 
70 
40 
42 
66 
53 
60 
61 


1004  Geo.  B.  Smith. . . . 
1006  J.  D.  Weaver  

1006  W.  E.  Crota  

1007  J.  A.  Girvin  

1008  G.D.  Kinter  

lOOdJaa.  Hobby  

1010  Oscar  Miller  

1011  Abiather  Probert. 

1012  J.  E.  Bottger  '71 

1013  R.  L.  WhittinBtOD  64 

1014  ThoB.  O'NuU  ;64 

1015  Owen  Buckley..  ■■  67 
  3D 

34 
4? 
39 


1016  H.  E.  Hoore 

1017  A.  E. Campbell... 
lOie^Jaa.  A.  Welah.... 
1019:S.  K.  Lauffhner.. 


102D  E.  E.  HcDonouKh'29 

1021  JameaLee  \U 

1022  H.  B.  Home  '64 

1023  E.  C.  Kinff  64 

1024  J.  H.  Lee  37 

1026  H.  J.  Horan  33 

1026  Mapdian  Noel....  48 

1027  G.  S.fEdwarda.. . .  48 

1028  W.  E.  Swancutt..  60 
1029 
1080 
1081 
1082 
1083 
1034 
1036 
1036 
1037 
1038 


W.  O.  Ruuell....  36 
E,  V.  Dutcher....,66 
O.  E.  CaBBidy.....  47 
John  J.  Brown...  60 


Thomaa  Dill 
C.  F.  Patteraon... 

E.  F.  Prince  

R.J.  Irwin  

Chaa.  J.  MiUer....  38 

_..-,W.F.  Stoner  68 

1039  Matthew  Cooper..  42 


1040  J.  T.  Alder 

1041  Jas.  E.  Winney... 


1042 
1043 
1044 
10^ 
1046 
1047 
1048 


C.  H.  Smith 
Brown  Allen 
P.  W.  Humphrey  .  ;52 

Wm.TuU.  !« 

P.  E.Summerfield  64 


G.  J.Lw  46 

W.  C.  HcGrady..  35 
1049;W.  F.  Whiting...  « 
lOGO  J.  T.  Donahue. ... '37 
106l'B«njamin  Roaaell.;78 
1062  W.  J.Cuthbertaon  ;35 

1053  T.  P.  Trout  !l>2 

1054, A.  A.  Donaldson..  63 
IO65IJ,  E.  Van  Wye.. .15* 

1066  J.Foulkes  l49 

1067, W.C.  Campbell..  33 

1068  G.  A.  DenzW....  46 

1069|j.  H.  UIUb  U 

lOeo.Edwin  Ellaon  ....  67 

1061  W.  W.  Blake  42 

1062  W.  W.  ChriBtine,.  66 

1063  E.  W.  James  65 

1064  J.  W.  Barker  68 

1065!r.  p.  Wright  47 

1066' J.  H.  Hef right,.., 60 

1067,  W.  R.  Curtis  '42 

lOesIOrvilleYounir  ..,l44 

1069  P.  W.  Haeselback  37 

1070  W.B.  Sheehan...'74 

1071  A.M.  Wilaon  62 

1072  Jaa.  Brooks.  49 


336  Dee.  10. 
23lJan.  9. 
34'!  M:it-.  22. 
IilJ.Ln,  2. 

J-MI.  IS, 

871?/.  la. 

27i;  Ai-r.  8. 
661  A<.e  U"^* 
601  JLiL:y  12. 
24^  M»y  8. 
4e:  Mar.  7, 
49T  JurK>22; 
4Ii'Mar.  9, 
b4^  Jilii.  2. 
867  14, 
281  1  >  lj.  4, 
64i'  Mar.  14, 
71  J^n.  2, 
421  I  .  N.  JO. 
181  Nuv.  JO, 
68'l  N>-. ,  8. 
63T  Oi  l.  1, 

m  D«.  16, 
mm>y  18. 

44  Jan.  6, 
44S  Jiim.  1. 
6a.<S'.rr.34. 
4;t  Aug.  U. 


r  I 

1892'Feb.  14,  <<>1R  Chronic  nephritis. ... '11600 


26"  J I 
1  M, 
621  -1^1 
181 
61--  I 


4. 

1. 
12. 
.  7, 
18. 
9, 
6, 
■2, 
16. 
28, 


80:.  M;o 

76^-. -I.J,' 
65.:  .J..1- 

211  S.'j.t.28, 
14;>  V'f,  1, 
177  Kny  30, 
4l>''  Mjir.  2*, 
82^  .iLiiji- 16. 

S'l  Jiiii, 

73ii  l\^'r.  16, 
18.^]  Ice.  2, 
69-'  Mur.  17. 
Sfi  Miir.  4, 
SI  Joii.  JO, 
ir.  8. 

16;'  M^.i.  18. 
6]1  \|.r.  7, 
6h'  \  ■  1:,  2, 

St'T  M.ir.JS, 
50:;  Mi,r  10. 
i'l^  39. 
If  M  T.  8, 
86"  Mar.  4, 
41-'  Ait,  22. 

fr.U!  !•.,,.  1, 
i£!  I  28, 
73"  M-.y  23. 
16"  t>-'c.  15. 
66   M,.!-,  i!6, 

E-i  ' .  "  », 

8S'^  l  ir:.  10. 

71-  14, 

30M.s..t.i,34. 
3(^'  Ai>ril  8, 

m'  I  vi..  10, 
4>  .-!>  i.f.  9, 

2S1  n.-..  11, 
eaAt-i.  2. 

194  Jan.  9. 

469  May  24, 

589  Feb.  12. 

IW  Jan.  2H. 

447  July  16. 

271  July  11, 

261  Mar.  4. 

625  Jan.  22. 


Feb.  18. 
Feb.  21. 
Feb.  16, 
Feb.  24, 
Fab.  19i 
Feb.  19; 
Feb.  8, 
Fflbu  26, 
Feb.  26. 
Feb.  18, 
Feb.  24, 
Feb.  19, 
Feb.  21. 
Jan.  21. 
Feb.  2. 
Feb.  10, 
Feb.  17. 
Feb.  27, 
Feb.  8. 
Feb.  6. 
Feb.  23, 
Feb.  17, 
Feb.  20. 
Feb.  26^ 
Feb.  24, 
Feb.  21, 
Feb.  26, 
Feb.  27. 
Feb.  16, 
Feb.  %, 
Feb.  20, 
Feb.  28. 
Feb.  26, 
Jan.  26, 
Fobw  19, 
Feb.  28. 
Feb.  26, 
Feb.  28. 
Feb.  2, 
Feb.  20, 
Jan.  29^ 
Mar.  6, 
Feb.  27, 
Mar.  2, 
1906  Feb.  27, 
1903 'Mar.  S; 
1900  Feb.  29, 
1907- 
1883 
18B4 
1871 
1916 
1903 
1901 
1892 
1907 
1912 
1896 
1906 
1868 
1910 
1898 


1891 
190; 
1^ 
1886 
1908 
1886 
1913 
1892 
1903 
1898 
1912 
1902 
1906 
1884 
1911 
1906 
1887 
1896 
1904 
1900 
1887 
1892 
1897 
1898 
1908 
1911 
1908 
1910 
1911 
1S90 
1SS2 
1893 
1906 
1918 
1908 
1899 
1892 
1906 
1890 
1B02 
1901 
1867 
1908 
1908 


)16 
ij16 
1916 

I'le 

1913 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 


litral  regur'ton  of  ht 
Hodg'rin'a  diseaae... 

ParalyBis  

Chronic  nephritis. . , . 

Acute  nephritis.  

Bright'a  diaeaia  

Kil&d.  

Killed  

General  peritonitiB. . . 

Angina  pectorie  

Typhoid  fever  


1916'CerebimI  hemorrhage 
iri6  Chronic  nephritiB. . , 

1916'Blind  right  eye  

1016;TuberxniloaiB  

1916  Apoplexy  

1916| Dilatation  of  heart.. 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1918 
1916 
1916 


Dropsy. 

Bright' B  disease. 

Killed  

Apoplexy  '  1600 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  8000 


1600 
300f 
1600 
1600 
1600 
1600 
1600 
1600 
8000 


Pneumonia   1600 

KiUed  ,   8000 

Killed   1600 

1916!  Pneumonia   4600 

1916  HeningitU  '  1600 

1916]  Tuberculosis  '  1600 

]916iHemia.  I  8000 

1916jBright-adiseaae  I  8000 

1916  Bright'a  dlaeaae  |  1600 

1916  Cardnomaof  Btonaa'h  8000 


1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 


Killed 
Congestion  o£  lungs. 

Gangrene  

Apopleior  

uIoaiB  


Feb.  6, 
Feb.  20, 
Mar. 
Mar.  8, 
Mar.  7, 
Mar.  6, 
Feb.  28. 
Mar.  7, 
Feb.  SS, 
Mar.  B, 
Mar,  8, 
Mar.  7. 
Mar  10. 
Febu27, 
Mar.  10. 
1912  Feb.  28, 

1899  Mar.  11, 
1896;Feb.  27. 
1912:  Mar.  9, 

1900  Mar.  12, 


Tubercu! 
Diabetaa 

Killed  

Apoplexy  

.Uremia  

1916  Ap<«>lexy   

1916  Gastrointestin'Iinf'n 

1916  Apoplexy  

1916  Drowned  

1916' Killed  

1916  Pneumonia 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 


1600 
1600 
1600 
1600 
4600 
8000 
8000 
1600 
8000 
1600 
8000 
1600 
1600 
3000 
1600 
4600 
8000 
8000 
1600 
1600 
1500 
1600 
1600 
1600 
3000 
3000 
3000 
1600 
1600 
1500 
1600 


1906 
1899 
1907 
1902 
1890 


Jan.  26, 
Feb.  8, 
Feb.  6; 
Feb.  7. 
Feb.  9^ 
1899!  Feb.  11. 
1903  Feb.  12, 
1897  Feb.  14, 
igillpeb.  22, 
1902  Feb.  22. 
1911  Feb.  28, 
1892  Mar.  6. 
1892  Mar.  G. 
1906  Mar.  6. 


KUIed. 

Arterij  roais..... 

Arterio  scLrosiB  

Ruptur'd  'lood  vessel 
ParalyF' 

Ku:r\. 

Cerebr:J  hemorrhage 

m6,Typhoid  fever  

1916  Cancer.  

1916  Pneumonia  

1916  Uleer  of  stomach.... 
1916,Cerebral  Bpoplex:'. .. 

1916  KiUod  

1916  Killed  

1916;HeM^  disease  

19I6  Cerebral  hemorrhage 

1916  Bright's  disease  I  3000 

1916  Killed   1600 

1916  Carcinomaof  bladder  760 

1916  Sarcoma  of  jaw  :  1600 

I916!PemiciouBanaeniia..|  1600 

1916' Asthma.  

1916' Paralysis  

1916, Heart  disease  

1916  Apoplexy  

1916  General  paralysis .... 
1916  Cirrhosia  of  liver.... 

1916  Kmed  

1916  Masttrid  abacess  

1916:  Killed  ■  1500 

1916  Chronic  nephritis   3000 

1916'PnenmoiUa   1600 

1916  Result  of  operation. .  1500 


1600 
760 
3000 
1500 
3000 
760 
1600 
30O0 


.  EUsabethLeigh  too,  w 
Jesaie  Haines,  w. 
Mary  E.  Hyde,  w. 
Anna  Lounaberry,  w. 
Virginia  Reed.  w. 
EliEabeth  W.  Brall.w 
Lottie  A.  Cox,  w. 
Rose  A.  Trudeau,  w. 
Lixxie  J.  Smith,  w. 
Martha  H,  Jones,  w. 
Rosy  Benton,  w. 
Elisabeth  Uahr.  w. 
Sisters. 

Carrie  B.  Smith,  w. 
Alice  Weaver,  w. 
Self. 

Lona  A.  Girvin.  w. 
IMary  C.  Kinter,  w. 
Victoria  Hobby,  w. 
Anna  Miller,  w. 
Ida  M.  Probert.  w. 
Mary  A.  Bottger,  w. 
CoraWhittington,  w. 
Margaret  (yMeill.  d. 
Myrtle  Buckley,  w. 
Eunice  M.  Moore,  w. 
Ida  Campbell,  w. 
Alice  Weleh,  w. 
Wm.  J.  Laughner,  b. 
Mvy  HcDonough,  w. 
Mary  Lee,  w. 
Ida  J.  Home,  w. 
C,  P.  King,  w. 
Effie  Lee,  w. 
Mra.  G.  H.  Redlock  0 
Philamine  Nod,  w. 
Mary  A.  Edwards,  w 
Theresa  Swaneutt,  w 
Coral  B.  Rusaall.  w. 
Wife  and  daughter. 
Dollie  C««BWy,  w. 
Mari^ret  E.Brown,  w 
Mary  C.  Dili  w. 
Clayton  Patterson,  b. 
Maud  Prince,  w. 
Sarah  Irwin,  w. 
Barbara  MiUer.  w. 
Mary  E.  Stoner,  w. 
Harriet  Cooper,  w. 
Wife,  datightrs,*g'sn 
N.  Snoor.  Bon-^-Uw. 
Lm^tU  M.  Smith,  w. 
Nell  E.  Allen,  w. 
Wife  and  son. 
Hettie  M,  Tull,  w. 
Lula  Summorfleld,  w 
Hattie  Lee.  w. 
Ida  McGrady,  w. 
Anna  Whiting,  w. 
Wife,  fatheramother 
Benj.  Roa«ell.  Jr.,  s. 
Mary  Cuthbertaon,  w 
Clara  J.  Trout,  w. 
Tina  Donaldson,  w. 
Ida  P.  Van  Wye,  w. 
Mary  J.  Foulkee,  w. 
Una  H.  Campbell,  w. 
Cora  E.  Dentler.  w. 
Hugh  W.  Mills,  b. 
Joseph  Ellson,  b. 
Mamie  G.  Blake,  w. 
Carl  Christine,  s. 
Children. 

Mary  A.  Harker.  w. 

Heirs. 

Children. 

'Isabel  L.  Curtis,  d. 
{Wife  and  sons. 
Sons. 

'Mary  E.  Sheehan.  w. 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Clark,  d. 
Mary  E.  Brooks,  w. 


Total  numberof  disability  claims 
Total  number  of  death  claims 


96 

9 


9B 


Total  amount  of  claims. 
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Hnancial  Statement 

Clbvbland.      March  1, 1916. 


■OBTUARY  PUND  FOR  FEBRUARY 

BbIumot  hand  February  1,  1916    $213,767  20 

Received  by  a— wmwita  776-79  and  back  asseasments  1168.174  92 

Received  from  meaiberB  carried  by  the  Aaaoclatlon   713  00 

Interest  fivFebnury.   642  43 


$168,630  3&  _  3169.830  36 

Total  1378,297  66 

TMia  clatmB   208.509  44 

ftORiiee  on  hand  February  29  .'.  $164,788  11 

SPECIAL  MORTUARY  FUND  FOR  FBBRUARY 

Balance  on  hand  Ftte^iary.l..  9477.S28  S6 

Beceived  In  Febnuur-  S1&0H  69 

118,064  59   iawOB4S9 

Balanee  in  lank  Febmaiy  29.  1496,877  84 

•  KXFBNSE  PUND  FOR  FEBRUARY 

Balance  on  hand  February  1  t  71,928  97 

Received  from  fees  t     243  06 

BecfllTCd  fran  2  per  cent   3,610  92 

(  8.863  97'   3.853 J7 

TotaL  $  75,777  94 

Expenaea  for  Fetenary. .   f.  ._.  8.616  87 

Balance  oa  baiid  February  29.  Vn.i^  07 


Stateramt  of  Membership 


FOR  FBBBUARY.  1916 

CIomOW  repr«aMtU:.                                                                $750  $1,600  $2,260  $3,000  $3,750  R&DO 

Total  memberehfp  January  31,  1916                                             1.587  42.628  123  19,649  8  4.471 

AppUcationa  and  reinatatementa  received  during  month   126  ..  80  27 

TotalB                                                                               1,687  4^664  123  19,129  8  4.4SB 

From  which  deduct  polfciee  terminated  by  dwth.  accident,  or 

otherwiae.                                                                     17  122  60  11 

Total  membmhip  Fetvoary  29,  1916                                           1,679  42,632  123  19,679  8  4,4S7 

Grand  total   68,899 


INDEMNITY  INSURANCE 
Comparative  Data 

Two  thousand  dollars  ($2000.00)  and  Twenty  dollars  ($20.00)  per  week,  cost  our  Certificate 
Holders  only  $30.45  per  annum,  for  the  last  three  years.  The  same  protection  In  the  Old  Line 
Companies  coat  $61.00  per  annum. 

In  carrying  this  protection  in  our  own  Association,  every  dollar  we  pay  fov  It  tcocs  Into  the 
home  of  some  deceased  or  disabled  Brother,  and  leaves  you  $30.55  to  more  than  pay  all  Brotherhood 
dues  and  asscaaments  for  the  year;  or,  more  than  enoush  to  pay  all  assessments  on  another 
$1500.00  eertlRcate  of  our  Life  Insnranee. 

Some  of  you  are  carrying  this  protection  In  Old  Line  Compaaica  to  get  the  "Sick  Benefit"  fea- 
ture, so  we  are  advised.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  thla  "Sick  Benefit"  coats  you?  Ko,  we  are  sure 
you  do  not,  so  we  will  tell  you. 

An  Old  Line  Insurance  Company  will  charge  you  for  $2000.00  Principal,  $20.00  per  week 

Accident  and  $20.00  per  week  Sick  Insurance   $85.60 

12000.00  Principal  and  $20.00  per  week  Accident  Insurance  with  us   30.45 

Cost  to  yon  for  a  Weekly  Sick  Benefit  of  $20.00  per  week  $56.15 

All  other  combinations  In  both  run  the  same.  In  other  words  (approximately)  60';^  of  the 
whole  amount  you  pay  the  Old  Line  Companies  goes  to  pay  for  your  $20.00  per  week  "Sick  Benefit" 
protection. 

Certainly  you  can  find  cheaper  Sick  Insurance  somewhere  else,  while  you  carry  your  Accident  In- 
surance in  your  own  Association.  Many  of  the  Fraternal  Societies  offer  such  protection  at  absolute 
eoet.  We  should  have  it.  and  we  hope  our  next  Couvention  will  authorise  us  to  provide  it  for  you. 
Of  all  the  people  in  this  world  most  to  be  pitied  are  THOSE  WHO  CAN.  BUT  WILL  NOT  SEE. 

W.  E.  PUTCH,  C.  E.  RIOHARDS.  j 

Fnaldent.  Dfgitize(fi«F>U&0^€reaa. 
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*948 

832 

•94» 

«« 

9GD 

66 

961 

2M 

9B2 

668 

96S 

639 

954 

778 

966 

872 

966 

294 

967 

8 

968 

203 

966 

200 

960 

8 

961 

184 

962 

840 

963 

669 

964 

872 

966 

86 

966 

786 

967 

160 

968 

748 

969 

430 

370 

206 

971 

849 

972 

336 

973 

80 

974 

69 

976 

499 

976 

86 

977 

8 

978 

404 

979 

896 

900 

611 

981 

2S2 

982 

262 

963 

177 

9S4 

336 

986 

422 

986 

788 

987 

708 

988 

147 

989 

24 

990 

98 

991 

817 

992 

160 

993 

130 

994 

SS6 

996 

237 

996 

604 

997 

215 

996 

885 

444 

1000 

884 

1 

637 

2 

183 

8 

801 

4 

in 

6 

896 

« 

639 

7 

766 

8 

666 

9 

432 

10 

863 

11 

S68 

12 

471 

•13 

190 

•14 

66 

15 

177 

Name 


Amount 
Paid 


Claim  Div. 


T-  i'.  t'lixi.sM    Ai!v   (160  00 

Cli.-,  A  Ui.Linri.,n,  Adv.  75  00 

G..  .-|,r..  K,  Vx^^u^e  \  34  29 

ChiL^.  A.  Sli-.ii.  I  64  29 

V.       }t.'iil*iri«   77  14 

H  A    M.-t'iirlarnl  '  34  29 

H  i^'l.    !  %    34  29 

Ali'r.  a  T.  ll.K:.L>n.   16  71 

Sw:,..  LricliBiin   28  67 

Will  !■  . -Stin-L-y   22  86 

Frutik  a,  KL'Kh  ■  23  67 

C.  (1-  Siari>in!k  .    30  00 

G-  M.  IHIiipliburri   48  57 

B.  D.  Ottor...   31  43 

G.  W.  L'^t   97  14 

H.  B.  ParW,   17  14 

E.  I..  Spitlmaii  I  27  86 

I- tV-^-biim   48  67 

B.C.  li^UU.^,..   37  14 

P.'terOirriK'in.,  ,  j  117  14 

H,  f:.  Mvli-  I  330  00 

Til  If-  H.  Milk-r...   31  43 

H.  W  f'-i.Min   42  86 

L    '    ■     1^  r   I  84  29 

J   \.      .    .-   177  14 

El     II '.- ^.•:inlli.ng   60  00 

Fi.  .;  J.  Schnitfbli   64  29 

T!.      F.  Whitney  ,  10  71 

C!j  i^-H;,  Winn  '  120  00 

E-  A,  Min.'liiti..  ]  25  71 

G"  r«.-  R,  W.>  ,i   26  71 

F.  S.  lLar:dJ'.'tt,  I  26  71 

L.  F.  Pbmal*  '  91  43 

Am^ia'Ct  Colvin..  i  48  67 

A.  Cttrier  ,  '  6  71 

a  H.  Baldwin  I  17  14 

P.  J.  Bum  I  11  43 

H.      Adarai)  I-  20  00 

V.  H.  May  I  20  00 

J-ihn  P,  McSWtfn   40  00 

Horn' j.  VauifhATi  I  61  43 

Cbdv  IliifLli  I  10  71 

Ed  Coif  ..  I  46  71 

Wftlitr      Aneol   108  67 

John  TuLil^n   i  61  43 

Dnn  E.  Bnrthi.l.iroew...,!  17  14 

A.  !..  Lyn-lin  1  66  71 

B.  JI,  ^f-  i  rurn.  ,  ;  86  71 

A.  L  .].i,..r    I  67  14 

W  II.    H--1  .rHiiiiih   114  29 

Fr-.ii.l,  .-^r-i  ;!.    20  00 

Vn..  K.  -l  i.  1    28  67 

C.  K.  K.-Jrrji..   :  77  14 

M  .1,  M,in..iLBy   40  00 

Oilai,.!  W    Rtiya-  i  87  14 

V  .  U   Martin   21  48 

EdwBTid  HubBT..,   291  43 

Afidjf  Varlin  ■  66  71 

Thms.  W.  HulT  I  28  67 

E.Iwiinl  E.  SrnKli   120  00 

J  K.  B.i<>k   32  86 

G-       McWhfirttr  '  81  43 

E.  F,  C,t«.y..  ,   22  86 

J.  [i.  ri  jITman   GO  00 

ClNi.r]<;»  A.  tuiliur  '  20  00 

C  I :  lilack,  Adv  <  180  00 

F.  i  :  Spwch,  Adv  I  80  00 

J...  4,  ]!i.-nry   !  128  57 


•16 

428 

17 

69 

IS 

83 

19 

780 

20 

844 

21 

401 

22 

73 

23 

372 

24 

27 

25 

238 

26 

423 

27 

297 

28 

17 

29 

208 

30 

823 

81 

606 

32 

202 

83 

96 

34 

431 

86 

27 

86 

88B 

87 

416 

88 

206 

39 

611 

40 

606 

41 

446 

42 

232 

43 

354 

44 

609 

46 

372 

46 

614 

47 

597 

48 

625 

49 

84 

60 

141 

61 

778 

62 

703 

63 

684 

64 

611 

66 

220 

66 

448 

67 

491 

68 

197 

69 

648 

60 

831 

61 

343 

62 

297 

63 

203 

64 

634 

66 

448 

66 

8 

67 

618 

68 

680 

69 

66 

70 

42 

71 

184 

72 

400 

73 

69 

•821 

611 

•10 

166 

734 

210 

866 

400 

948 

620 

•454 

642 

•822 

686 

882 

86 

•883 

498 

Name 


Robert  H.  Sherry,  Adv. 

John  Mullally  

R.  Ti«m«y  

A.  A.  McQuay...  

Herman  JaMey  

J.KGMh  

Oniwfcwd  S.  Wilber  

H.  E.  HofTman  

W.  J.  Dwy«r  

R.  W.  CopeUnd  

Cbu.  E.  GriMom  

Charlea  A.  Morgan  

Sylvia  Cain.  

Hatsey  Waawm  

R.  L.  Palmer  

C.  L.  McKee  

W.  W.  Stumum  

Nathaniel  Gorman  

Edw,  A.  Mowry  

G.  B.  Reisard  

G.  M,  Schwend  

Walt«r  P.  Prouty  

C.  R.  Hawkins  n  

J.  W.  Flauaher  

Geor^re  Godden  

J,  A.  Graham  

M.  McVicker  

B.  C.  Amea  

Joe  Kanateer  

W.  E.  Meagher  

J.  E.  ORleaby  

W.  A.  Cuttins  

E.  D.  Brunn  

C.  M.  Martin  

J.  F.  Wyicarver  

E.  E.  Rehma  

P.  F.  Warren  

Frank  C.  Edgerle  

Will  J.  Shuster.  

J.  G.  Wyatt  

H.  E.  Moore  

J.  M.  Koonta  

E.  H.  Harding  

F.  C^Stecher.  

J.  J.  Conniflf  

W.  F.  Weat  

Jot.  H.  BuKh  

Thomaa  Wilcox  

E.  M.  Jacob*  

J.  O.  Clendenen  

D.  Callahan  

Geor^  Ginder  

Georse  H.  Lowe  

William  M.  Cadden  

T.  E.  Carney  

F.  D.  Tice  

O.  F.  Eaton  

Wm.  D.  Reingmith  

F.  E.  Kemp,  Adv  

J.  W.  Dickaon,  Adv  

E.  J.  Rau.  BaL  

P.  E.Slanker.  Bal  

A.  O.  Smith.  Bal  

Richard  Braund.  Adv . . . 

I.  B.  Hobnan,  Adv  

Gflorstt  B.  Parrack,  Bal. 
C  A.  Halcler,  Adv  


Amount 
Paid 


tlOO  00 
67  14 

20  00 
100  00 

64  29 

90  00 
271  48 

17  14 
6  48 

111  43 
30  00 

108  67 
48  67 

267  M 

100  00 
14  29 
28  67 
28CT 

21  43 
98  67 

87  14 
8  98 

94  29 
148  67 
100  00 

88  67 

79  29 
120  00 

42  86 
20  00 

20  00 
23  67 

106  71 

91  48 
88  57 
36  48 

214  29 
8  67 
98  57 
60  00 
48  67 
2S  71 
46  71 
100  71 
85  71 
297  14 
60  00 
23  67 
274  29 
128  67 
160  00 
100  71 

21  46 
205  71 
188  67 

28  67 
23  67 

80  00 
75  00 

260  00 
54  29 
100  DO 
103  67 
eo  00 
600  OO 
100  00 
90  00 


110182  46  lUIffi  46 


Total  number  ol  Weekly  Indemnity  ClaimB.  126. 
*Number  of  Advance  Paymenta  <m  Claims,  10. 

INDEMNITY  DEATH  CLAIM  PAID  MARCH  1,  1916. 

Claim     IHr.     Name                                                                       AmL  Paid 
167  -  889  -  D.  K.  Wright   82.000  00 

Total  number  of  Indemnity  Death  Claims.  1. 

Weekly  Indemnity  Claima  paid  from  December  1,  1906,  to  February  I.  1916 . .  1762.308  81 
Indemiilty  Death  CUma  paki  from  April  1.  1907,  to  FAraary  1,  1916   288.732  14 


<  2,000  00 
«12.18B43 


«1,041.040  96    «].041,040  96 


W.  E.  FUTCH.  President. 


C.  E.  RICHARDS.  Gen'lC$^«)i^^^^^g  Ic 


Entered  at  the  CI«vrUnd,  O.,  Tostofiice  as  Second-CIus  Matter 
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The  Old  Yellow  Pltoher 


BY  CLARISSA  HACKIE 

Mrs.  Dr^e  regarded  the  tall  yellow 
pitcher  with  disdainful  surprise. 

"And  so  that  thing  is  all  that  your 
Uncle  Gregory  left  you?"  she  demanded. 

Linnie  Harris  blushed  hotly. 

"That  IB  all." 

"And  you  expected  something  hand- 
acme  from  him— aeveral  thousand  ddlara 
anyw^,  didn't  you?"  she  persisted. 

"He  said  I  would  be  well  provided  fw," 
admitted  Linnie  faintly.  She  was  feeling 
very  weak  after  a  long  illness  with  pneu- 


nwnia,  and  during  her  absence  from  the 
office  another  gjrl  had  taken  her  position 
as  bookkeepw. 

When  her  illness  had  reached  a  critical 
point  her  great  uncle,  Gregory  Brown,  had 
died,  and  instead  of  sharing  in  his  large  es- 
tate Linnie  had  this  very  morning  received 
her  legacy— an  ancient  and,  from  a  col- 
lector'a  viewpoint,  valuable  pitcher,  dec- 
orated in  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
George  Washington. 

Linnie  always  remembered  the  pitcher. 
It  had  stood  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  china 
closet  in  Uncle  Gregory's  dining  room. 

Once  when  she  was  a  child  she  had  via- 
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ited  Uncle  Gregory  with  her  mother.  One 
day  in  a  fit  of  childish  curiosity  she  had 
climbed  upm  a  chair  and  tiiken  down  the 
pitcher. 

It  slipped  from  her  hands,  and  as  she 
caught  it  agun  it  struck  the  shelf,  and 
a  large  piece  was  broken  out  of  the  top. 

Frightened  at  the  poaedble  craiaeqoences 
of  her  dee4  Linnie  had  replaead  the 
pitcher,  and  later  when  Uncle  Gregory, 
having  diswvered  the  damage,  accused 
the  trembling  child,  Linnie  had  first  de- 
nied it  and  later  made  otMifession. 

After  that  Uncle  Gregory  gave  hoc  lit- 
tle peace  of  mind. 

He  persisted  in  regarding  Unnie  as  a 
practiced  liar,  and  whenever  oppntunily 
presented  itself  he  dinned  into  her  ears 
the  well  known  story  of  the  youthful 
George  Washington  and  the  cherry  tree. 

"He  never  told  a  lie,  Belinda,"  Uncle 
Gregory  would  sternly  point  the  moral. 

'1  never  told  but  one;  uncle,*'  Unnie 
Bometimes  defended  heraelf. 

"And  that  is  cm  too  many, "  be  re- 
proved her  sternly. 

There  came  a  day  when  Unnie  was  six- 
teen that  her  mother  ceased  to  be  Uncle 
Gregory's  housekeeper— in  fac^  she  died, 
and  Linnie  was  left  all  alone. 

Deaf  to  Uncle  Gregory's  offers  to  edu- 
cate her,  Linnie  packed  her  trunk  and 
went  to  the  city.  For  ei^t  years  she  had 
worked  as  a  bookkeeper,  and  <mly  tUs 
long  illness  had  interrupted  her. 

Now  Linnie  sat  and  stared  at  the  maze 
of  clotheslines  in  the  narrow  yards  below 
her  back  window.  All  her  savings  had 
been  wiped  out  There  had  been  a  trained 
nurse,  doctor  and  medicines,  and  Mrs. 
Drake,  her  landlady,  was  still  unpaid. 
That  960  loomed  like  some  g^iastly  aiiape 
before  her  weary  eyes. 

As  soon  as  they  had  told  her  about  Un- 
cle Gregory's  death  Linnie  had  promised 
Ifrs.  Drake  her  money. 

*'He  told  me  I  would  be  well  provided 
ftff,"  explained  Linnie  weakly.  '1  sup- 
pose he  sent  me  the  pitcher  to  remind  me 
why  I  was  disinherited. " 

"What  about  the  pitcher?  "asked  Mrs. 
Drake  sourly. 

Linnie  told  her  haltingly. 

"So  you  lied  to  him?"  sneered  the  wo- 
man. 


"I  told  him  the  truth  afterwards." 

Mrs.  Drake  laughed. 

"Just  as  you've  told  it  to  me  now, 
miss!"  she  shrilled. 

There  was  a  knock,  and  Uie  door  opraed 
to  admit  the  doctor. 

He  was  a  bi{^  breecy  man  ot  forty-five, 
gray-eyed  and  keoi  and  tender  of  tooch. 

He  looked  abarply  at  Mrs.  Drake's  smug 
countenance,  then  at  Linnie,  pale  and 
wan,  in  the  big  chair. 

"You  are  cheering  my  patient,  Mrs. 
Drake?"  he  asked,  smiling,  with  a  steely 
look  in  his  eyes. 

When  they  were  alone  Dr.  Allen  sat 
down  beside  his  patient  Be  was  quiver- 
ing witib  anger  that  the  sick  girl  had  been 
compelled  to  listen  to  Mrs.  Drake's  tirade. 
Only  his  skill  and  careful  nursing  had 
brought  her  back  from  the  gates  of  death. 

"And  so  you  let  nurse  go?"  he  asked 
searcbingly. 

"I  coul^'t  keep  her  any  Icmger,"  she 
cmfeased. 

'T  gnessed,"  he  mnttored  savagdy. 
Then,  taking  an  oivelope  from  his  pock- 
et, he  said  authoritatively:  "Please  dob't 
pay  my  bill  until  my  bookkeeper  sends  it 
to  you.  It  confuses  my  accounts  when 
my  patients  pay  as  they  go!"  He  smiled 
humorously  at  her.  "Does  she  take  care 
of  your  food?" 

"Mrs.  Drake?  No»  she  is  too  busy  to 
bother,  and  so  nurse  made  arrangranents 
with  a  diet  kitchen  nearby  so  that  I  am 
provided  for.  How  soon  may  I  go  to 
work?"  she  asked  anxknisly. 

He  frowned. 

"You  should  not  go  for  a  year.  But 
you  may  go  the  Ist  of  April  if  you  con- 
tinue to  make  good  progress. " 

"The  1st  of  April,  and  today  is  only  the 
16tli  of  February!"  she  gasped. 

"Have  you  any  people?"  he  asked. 

"No  one  in  the  world. " 

"Take  care  of  yoiurself  and  don't  let 
yourself  be  bothered, '  *  he  said  as  he  went 
away. 

The  next  dajf  when  Dr.  Allen  came  he 
dropped  some  new  magarinea  on  the 
table. 

"Tell  me  about  this, "  evaded  tiie  physi- 
cian, going  to  the  mantelpiece  and  ex- 
amining the  Wasl^n^j^nt^^^^^e 
trained  eye  of  a  cotieclor.  o 
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Linnie  UAd  him  the  hiBtoty  of  the  pitch- 
er—of the  lie  die  had  told  and  how  Uncle 
Gregory  had  punished  her  by  disheriting 
her. 

"Poor  little  girl!"  muttered  the  man 
under  his  breath. 

"And  the  moat  absurd  thing  of  all  is 
that  my  birthdflQr  is  the  22nd  of  Febru- 
aryr*  She  smiled  wistfully. 

"Waahmgton'B  birthdayT" 

"Yes.  Is  the  pitcher  vahiable.  Dr.  Al- 
len?" she  asked. 

"To  a  collector— yes. " 

"WiU  you  accept  it,  Dr.  Allen?"  she 
asked  eagerly.  "You  have  been  so  kind 
to  me— more  than  money  can  repay— and 
I  would  be  ao  luippy  to  know  I  had  given 
you  ideasure. " 

He  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"Be happy,  then,"  he  sud  abruptly. 
"You  have  givoi  me  pleasure  in  more 
ways  than  one." 

"And  you  will  take  the  pitcher?"  asked 
Linnie  joyfully. 

"Some^day, "  he  said.  "Take  care  of 
it  for  nie,'Mi8s  Harris." 

One  d^r  Dr.  Allen  brought  some  books 
about  the  study  of  old  china  and  fiuni- 
ture.  Unnie  was  enchanted  at  entering 
the  new  field  of  interest,  and  she  was  de- 
lighted to  discover  many  old  friends  among 
the  antiques  pictured  in  the  volumes. 

In  Uncle  Gregory's  parlor  cupboard  was 
a  tea  set  of  gold  luster— there  were  some 
Spode  cups,  a  Leeds  bowl,  some  Rt^al 
Worcester  vases  and  treasures  of  furni- 
ture. 

"Jove  I  How  I  would  have  enjoyed 
seeing  those  things!"  cried  the  doctor  one 
day. 

"If  you  went  down  to  Pendleton  I  am 
sure  the  caretaker  would  allow  you  to  go 
over  the  house, "  said  Linnie. 

One  crisp  February  day  Dr.  Allai  took 
ber  advice  and,  escaping  from  his  many 
patients,  he  motored  down  to  the  Ixmg 
Island  village. 

He  found  the  Brown  place  in  charge  of 
a  distant  cousin  of  the  deceased.  She  was 
a  dried  up  little  woman  with  a  thin,  piping 
T(rfce  and  a  vivacity  of  manner  that  might 
havebem  accredited  to  intense  excite- 
ment at  having  been  remembered  in  her 
kinsman's  wilL 

"And  the  queerest  thing  of  all  is  this, 


Dr.  Alien."  she  twittered  as  they  ate 
fruit  cake  and  sipped  dandelion  wine  in 
the  warm  sitting  room,  "the  queerest 
thing  is  that  Cousin  Gregory's  estate  has 
inrovedtobe  so  small  I  Just  enou^  to 
pi^  the  legacies  and  they  only  amounted 
to  HO^OOO.  Yet  he  was  said  to  be  worth 
160^000  at  least  Where  is  the  rest  of  the 
money?"  She  perked  her  head  on  one 
side  and  nodded  mysteriously,  "Where  is 
it?" 


"Perhaps  he  spent  it  all;  perhaps  he 
never  had  as  much  as  people  thought " 


FlfUi  street,  Celumet,  If ich..  sbowinc  much  um  for 
■now  tbovaU.— Courtear  Bro.  A.  L.  Boh,  Div.  M. 


"And  the  house  and  furniture— no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  that— not  one  single 
thing  except  an  old  mended  pitcher  which 
he  left  to  Holly  Harris'  daughter.  I 
wrapped  it  and  sent  it  to  Linnie  myself." 

'It  is  possible  Mr.  Brown  left  another 
will,  Mrs.  Lane." 

If  he  did,  tain'tin  the  house, "she said 
shrewdly.  *  It's  been  seardied  from  attic 
to  cellar." 

"How  about  the  family  lawyer?" 

Mrs.  Lane  shook  her  head/^^^^l^ 

"Dumb  as  a  8tong:^miibg^^Y. 
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ly.  "Won't  say  a  word.  S^s  be  patient 
Patient— humirfi,  I  never  did  admire  pa- 
tience on  a  nuNiiiment.  Goose  on  a  mon- 
nment,  say  I!" 

The  next  day  when  he  called  upon  Lin- 
nle  Harris  he  found  her  feverish  and  ex- 
cited. 

'  'What  is  the  matter? ' '  he  asked  bluntly. 

Linnie  flushed  and  turned  away  her 
head.  She  eould  not  cntflde  her  poverty 
to  Or.  Allen,  nor  would  she  cmfess  that 
Mrs.  Drake  had  made  another  scene  over 
the  delinquent  room  rent 

"It  is  nothing  much, "  she  assured  him 
hastily.  "Do  tell  me  about  your  visit  to 
the  old  home." 

For  an  hour  he  regaled  her  with  his  re- 
cital of  Uncle  Gregory's  treasures. 

"Ah,  yoa  are  cheating  your  other  pa- 
tients of  your  time!"  reproached  Linnie 
atlas 

He  blushed  like  a  schoolboy. 

"This  is  my  last  call,*'  he  confessed. 
"I  don't  have  to  hurry." 

"I  wondered  why  you  always  came  at 
6  o'clock, "  smiled  linnie. 

'Teeling  better,  aren't  you?"  He  was 
polling  on  furry  gloves. 

"Yes,  indeed.  I  believe  I  shall  be  ready 
for  work  by  the  middle  of  March,"  she 
said  coaxin^y. 

'Terhaps.  Let  me  see.  Today  is  the 
21st   Why,  tomorrow  is  your  birthday!" 

'  'Also  George  Washington's, ' '  she  added 
gleefully. 

"At  1  o'clock  I  shall  call  to  take  you  for 
a  drive,"  he  threatened,  and  without 
wuting  for  her  answer  he  vanished. 

The  morning  of  the  22nd  was  cold  and 
clear.  The  simshine  brightened  even  the 
gray  back  yards  and  the  shabby  bricks  of 
the  surrounding  dwellings. 

"It  is  my  twenty-fifth  birthday,  and  I 
shall  forget  all  my  troubles, "  she  prom- 
ised herself  as  she  slowly  made  her  toilet 
'1  shall  forget  Mrs.  Drake  and  the  fact 
that  I  must  work  ni^t  and  day  to  pay 
her  back." 

She  reveled  in  the  new  strength  that 
was  hers.  Her  thin  face  was  filling  out 
and  a  lovely  color  invaded  her  cheeks. 
Her  eyes  were  misty  blue,  and  her  hair 
curled  in  golden  tendrils  about  her  broad 
brow. 

Early  in  the  day  came  a  box  of  roses. 


Her  pulse  quickened  as  she  opened  the  of- 
fering. 

Mrs.  Drake  sniffed  mournfully  as  she 
lingered  in  the  doorway. 

"I  hope  it's  all  right  your  receiving 
handsome  presents  this  way, ' '  she  droned. 
"I  never  had  no  young  ladies  in  my  house 
who  got  anything  more  handsome  than 
carnations.  I  hope  it's  all  rif^tt  Hiaa 
Harris." 

"I  assure  you  it  is,  Mrs.  Drake,"  an- 
swered Linnie,  her  ^es  very  bri^t  in 
her  pale  face. 

Mrs.  Drake  sniffed  skeptically  and 
dusted  the  mantel  with  a  comer  of  her 
apron. 

'  'Do  be  careftd,  Mrs.  Drake, ' '  cautioned 
Linnie.  "That  {ntcher  belongs  to  Dr. 
Allen  now"— 

Her  warning  came  too  late  or  was  pur- 
posely unheeded,  for  the  Washington 
pitcher  toppled  and  fell  to  the  floor  with 
a  gentle  crashing  of  its  thin  old  body. 

Across  the  fragments  of  china  and 
dusty  papers  which  had  filled  it  the  two 
women  faced  eace  other. 

Linnie  tearfully  indignant;  Mrs.  Drake 
maliciously  smiling.  '  'Well,  Miss  Harris, 
I  can't  say  I  compliment  you  on  coming 
from  a  family  of  good  housekeepers. 
Land,  what  a  mens  of  dusty  rubbish  I  I 
noticed  it  when  you  unpacked  it  and"— 

"Please  do  not  touch  it"  said  Linnie 
through  sudden  tears,  "and  be  kind 
enough  to  leave  me  alone. " 

"Hoity-toity!"  sniffed  the  landlady, 
backing  out  of  the  room. 

For  a  long  time  Linnie  surveyed  the 
ruin  of  the  Washington  pitcher.  "I  won't 
let  it  spoil  my  day, "  she  said  at  last  and 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  fragments. 

It  took  her  a  long  time,  the  heirloom 
had  given  up  so  many  things.  First  of 
all,  Uncle  Gregory's  forgiveness  in  the 
form  of  a  later  will  leaving  $40,000  and 
the  homestead,  with  its  contents,  to  Lin- 
nie, who  had  told  a  lie  and  confessed  it. 
And  the  $40,000  were  there,  too.  In  the 
form  of  valuable  securities. 

It  was  a  wonderful  day  for  Linnie  Har- 
ris. 

When  Dr.  Allen  came  for  her  die  de- 
murely went^  hinging  her  secret  as  a 
surprise  for  her  friend.    ^  i 

But  on  the  rid^l^mti&Q^  to 
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marry  him,  and  Linnie,  in  the  bliss  of 
loving  and  being  loved,  forgot  to  tell  him 
about  the  contents  of  the  Washington 
pitcher  until  the  next  day  when  he  called 
to  slip  an  engagement  ring  on  her  hand. 

Carefully  mended,  tiie  Washington 
pitcher  occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
the  chiua  collection  of  Dr.  Allen  and 
his  wife. 


He  was  too  much  elated  over  the  dazzling 
prospect  of  running  at  the  Federal  track 
meet,  to  be  held  in  Washington  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  provided  he  won  in  the 
trial  heats. 

In  addition,  Skeeter  knew  that  he  was 
being  observed  by  a  certain  person  whose 
fur  toque  and  muff— he  hadn't  dared  go 
near  enough  to  hear  her  voice  and  see  her 
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Because  Skeeter  Lafferty  was  a  "rat," 
speaking  in  terms  of  the  Forest  school, 
and  because  he  had  legs  like  macaroni 
and  a  snub  nose  spotted  with  freckles 
none  of  the  older  members  of  the  track 
squad  took  particular  account  of  the  fact 
that  Skeeter  warmed  up  with  scrupulous 
care  and  deposited  himself  in  a  blanket 
to  await  the  time  trials  for  the  440  yard 
dash. 

He  did  not  resent  being  thus  ignored. 


smile— was  visible  among  a  little  group 
of  enthusiasts  which  had  collected  at  the 
turn  to  watch  the  races. 

The  fact  that  she  was  there  changed  all 
things  for  Skeeter.  Life  was  intensified 
and  recolored  until  it  became  almost  un- 
bearable. 

If  he  should  win!  If  he  only  could! 
Skeeter'a  chest  swelled  at  the  thought  of 
the  coveted  letter  awarded  for  athletic 
attainments.  It  was  an  awe-inspiring 
"F,"  covering  eight  inches  of  sweater 
front 

The  starter's  eun,  flasfa^d^^s,  he.  raised 
it  high  above  his  s 
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"All  candidates  for  the  440,"  he  called, 
"get  to  your  marks!'* 

Figures  huddled  on  the  benches  sud- 
denly came  to  life;  sweaters  and  blankets 
were  thrown  off,  and  six  lithe  racers, 
half  naked  in  running  trunks  and  jerseys, 
placed  themselves  at  the  line,  liftingtheir 
1^  like  hackneys  in  a  show  ring. 

"Get  set!" 

The  runners  crouched  with  muscles 
tense  and  quivering. 
Bang! 

There  was  a  grating  of  spiked  shoes  on 
the  cinder  track;  the  six  as  one  roan 
sprang  forward,  and  before  the  smoke 
from  the  gun  had  vanished  were  iighUng 
each  other  on  the  first  turn,  a  hundred 
yards  away. 

A  piping  cheer  and  the  clapping  of 
gloved  hands  sounded  from  the  group 
which  clustered  at  the  turn. 

Captain  Hughes,  a  powerful  muscular 
fellow  with  red  hair  and  a  strawberry 
complexion,  secured  the  inside  lane  and 
began  to  pull  out  ^m  the  bunch  in  quidE, 
greedy  strides. 

LafTerty.  with  teeth  set,  dug  out  after 
him.  Soon  they  were  racing  abreast  like 
a  welt  'schooled  pair  of  coach  horses. 

The  rest  were  strung  along  the  course. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  round  it  was  easily 
seen  that  the  race  lay  between  Hughes 
and  Skeeter. 

The  ffr\  of  the  fur  toque  and  the  muff 
held  her  breath.  With  Skeeter  and 
Hughes  pitted  against  each  other  die  al- 
most wi^ed  there  had  been  no  race  at  all. 

As  the  pistol  spoke  again,  announcing 
the  beginning  of  the  last  lap,  Hu^ies 
quickened  his  pace;  so  did  Lafferty. 

There  came  an  instant,  as  always  does 
when  two  well  matched  runners  are 
speeding  side  by  side,  when  both  knew 
what  the  outcome  of  the  race  would  tw. 
With  SkeetOT  this  consciousness  arrived 
as  they  were  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
last  turn.  Skeeter  felt  that  be  would 
win.  He  was  fresh  staU.  It  was  his 
race! 

And  then,  as  be  gripped  himself  for  a 
supreme  effmt  to  gain  the  inside  track  as 
they  were  taking  the  turn,  a  sharp  punch 
from  Hughes'  elbow  sent  him  wabbling 
to  the  outside.  He  barely  missed  trip- 
ping himself. 


It  was  but  an  instant's  delay.   But  it 
cost  him  the  inside,  and— 
"Fifty-four!"  sang  the  timer  as  Hufi^tea 

crossed  the  finish. 

"Fifty-five,  Lafferty!" 

Skeeter  had  whizzed  past  only  a  second 
later. 

Skeeter's  Christian  name  was  Fitzhu^ 
Carter  Laffer^.  No  one  knew  who  had 
detected  his  resemblance  to  a  mosquito, 
thou^  the  discovery  had  been  made  on 

the  day  of  his  arrival  at  the  Forest  school. 
But  mosquito  was  too  classic  and  mouth 
filling  to  be  popular  with  the  "student 
body' '  and  was  promptly  reduced  to  Skee- 
ter, while  rare,  intimate  friends  in  rare, 
intimate  momenta  were  privileged  to  say 
Skeets. 

But  ntzhugh  Garter  Lafferty,  for  all 
this,  had  failed  to  beat  Hu^es.  So 
Hughes  would  represent  the  school  at 
Washington!  And  she  bad  gone  without 
even  saying  that  she  was  sorry! 

He  covered  himself  in  a  blanket  and 
started  fat  the  showers. 

"One  mmnent,  Lafferty!"  called  the 
coach.  "I  didn't  know  you  were  out  for 
the  440.  You  ran  a  corking  good  race 
for  a  new  man,  but  you  finished  with  too 
much  left  The  440  takes  all  any  man 
has  in  him,  and  to  win  you've  got  to  finish 
dead  I'd  rather  see  you  drop  on  the  first 
lap  than  come  in  strong.  Youcouldgo 
another  now  and  not  feel  it,  and  Hughes 
is  still  blowing  hard. " 

Skeeter  winced.  He  wasn't  at  all  in 
the  mood  for  post  mortems.  Clearly  the 
coach  hadn't  seen  Hughes  foul  him  on  the 
turn. 

Maybe  she  had  seen !  That  helped  some. 
It  was  the  sole  shred  of  consolation  upon 
which  he  could  build  new  hopes. 

The  coach  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der. 

"That  will  do.  Stidt  to  it,  Skeeter. 
You'll  put  a  kink  in  somebody's  hi^  gear 

yet" 

"He  looks  like  a  hunk  of  schweizer!" 

Bruton  won  tiie  fifty  yard  hurdles  with 
ease.  The  F(»rest  school,  however,  had 
lost  the  pole  vault  as  wdl  as  the  880  yard 
run.  The  relay  would  add  five  pobits. 
But  the  300  was  shaky,  and,  as  Skeeter 

had  predicted,  the  CTi^^^Jl^K? 
daedi  would  determine  the  scEoc^to  vtuffl 
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the  point  trophy  would  belong.  Would 
Hughes  win? 

Involuntarily  Skeeter  glanced  across 
toward  her  box.  Where  was  she?  Her 
chair  was  emptyl  Where  was  Hughes? 

^Tirst  call  for  the  scholastic  440!" 

The  clerk  was  calling  Hughes'  race. 

A  moment  later  he  shouted  again: 

"Hughes,  Forest  school.  No.  601" 

There  was  no  reply,  and  the  clerk  re- 
peated the  call. 

Again  Hughes  failed  to  respond. 

Skeeter  in  a  panic  slipped  from  his  seat 
and  hurried  to  the  dressing-room. 

"Where  is  Hughes?"  he  asked  breath- 
lessly. ^They  have  called  his  race,  and 
he  hasn't  shown  up  yet." 

"We've  looked  everywhere  for  him," 
spoke  up  several  of  Hughes'  friends. 

"What  if  Hughes  wins  the  point  trophy 
and  gives  her  the  medal?"  inquired  Skee- 
ter bluntly,  hardly  conscious  of  speaking 
aloud  his  himost11ifn:^ts. 

The  coach  smiled.  "Who  is  'her'V  he 
asked. 

Skeeter  grew  pink  even  to  his  neck  and 
ears. 

"Hu-Hugbes,"  he  stammered.  "He's 
—he's  my  rival." 

The  coach  was  still  at  sea,  but  proved 
himself  a  human  being  by  saying  after  a 
pause: 

"Hughes  will  hardly  win;  he's"  — 

"Too  much  like  a  hunk  of  cheese," 
assisted  Skeeter. 

Skeeter  throughout  the  remaining  days 
of  the  week  was  unable  to  shake  off  a 
nagging,  insistent  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment. Gould  he  have  beaten  Hughes  in 
the  txial  beat  if  he  had  known  what  the 
coach  had  told  him  before  the  race? 
Could  he  have  beaten  if  Hughes  had 
played  fair?  Skeeter  knew  that  be 
could.  To  a  youth  of  seventeen  all  things 
are  possible. 

Perhais  Skeeter 's  disappointment 
would  have  been  less  had  he  knowi^  as 
the  coach  knew,  that  Hughes  would  not 
last  long  as  a  runner,  because  he  refused 
to  train  properly. 

Nor  did  Skeeter  realize  the  benefits  of 
his  own  self  denials  and  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  athletics. 

When  Saturday  came  Skeeter's  tousled 
head  was  one  of  the  thousands  that  rose 


in  an  imdulating  mass  on  every  side  of 
tiie  vast  amphitheater  surrounding  the 
track. 

There  was  so  much  to  see  that  it  made 
Skeeter's  eyes  hurt  It  was  worse  than 
trying  to  watch  a  three-ringed  circus. 

Leather-lunged,  brass- throated  youths 
swarmed  along  the  course,  shouting  and 
yelling;  scores  of  scantily  clad  runners 
scurried  about  with  numbers  pinned  to 
their  backs,  and  Skeeter's  trained  eye  in- 
spected dozens  and  dozens  of  pretty 
girls. 

Excitement  and  conAjsion  were  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  sonorous  voice  of  the 
megaphoned  clerk  echoed  and  vibrated 
through  the  halt.  Occasionally  the  start- 
er's pistol  spoke  above  the  din  of  the 
cheering. 

Then  came  the  hush,  the  patter  of 
running  shoes  on  the  rosined  floor  and  the 
breathless  instant  at  the  finish.  In  only 
a  twinkling,  it  seemed  to  Skeeter,  a  race 
was  won  or  lost 

He  unconscioiisly  ran  each.of  them.  At 
the  sound  of  the  gun  his  muscles  grew 
taut,  and  his  fingers  gripped  the  seat 
Dtu*ing  the  intervals  between  the  events 
his  eye  scanned  tier  after  tier  of  seats. 
He  found  her  at  last  She  was  sitting  in 
a  box,  surrounded  by  a  swam  of  Forest 
school  aborts,  umed  with  banners  and 
megaphones,  and  Hughes,  immersed  in 
an  imposing  orange  sweater,  was  leaning 
toward  her  in  a  most  engaging  manner. 

Skeeter  grew  pale  with  envy  as  he 
realized  that  he  had  been  beaten  again. 
Then  he  muttered: 

"He  must  have  gom  out  with  that 
female." 

"He  did,"  announced  another.  "I 
heard  her  tell  him  she  bad  a  headache 
and  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  go  out  with 
her  to  a  drug  store. ' ' 

Several  boys  ran  out  to  fetch  Hughes. 
The  coach  said  something  under  his 
breath  which  made  the  dressing  room 
grow  quite  still.   He  turned  to  Skeeter. 

"If  Hughes  doesn't  show  up  in  time 
you  might  as  well  try  to  take  his  place 
for  this  race.  Hustle  into  a  suit  and 
answer  to  No.  60  at  the  last  call  It's  a 
chance  in  a  thousand!" 

The  coach  peere4<i^i$M^@i@>^l3be 
crowd. 
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"lam  not  surprised,"  he  muttered, 
half  to  himself.  "A  boy  who  hasn't  got 
will  power  enou^  to  stop  smoking  and 
get  himself  into  good  shape  for  a  big 
meet  hasn't  got  enou|^  to  keep  a  girl 
from  making  a  fool  out  of  him"— 

"Last  call  for  the  440!"  came  a 
deep  summons  from  the  clerk  of  the 
course. 

"Go  ahead,  Lafferty!" 

Skeeter  let  out  a  yip  of  joy. 

"Here,  take  this  quietly!"  scolded  the 
coach.  "You've  got  the  stuff  in  you,  but 
today  you  are  up  against  men  way  imt 
of  your  class.  If  you  win  you've  got  to 
get  the  pole  on  the  first  lap  and  keep  it!" 

Skeeter  nodded  gravely  and  trotted  off, 
thinking  in  a  dazed  way: 

"The  point  trophy— the  Forest  school 
—the  medal— for  her— get  the  pole  on  the 
first  lap— keep  it!" 

He  took  his  place  at  the  start,  white  to 
tiielips. 

The  starter  raised  his  gun. 

"Get  to  your  marks!" 

"Get  set!"  He  gave  an  agonizing 
pause.  Bang. 

There  was  a  flash  of  white,  stinging 
muscle  amid  a  whirl  of  legs  and  arms. 

It  was  Skeeter! 

Never  before  had  the  coaches  seen  such 
a  pace  set  for  a  scholastic  440.  They 

smiled.  They  had  often  seen  inexperi- 
enced runners  set  a  killing  pace  on  the 
first  go  round  and— die  on  the  second. 
On  the  second  lap  the  cheer  leaders  were 
staring  mutely  over  their  megaphones. 
Not  a  voice  broke  the  silence. 

Three  times  around.  Skeeter  was  not 
dead.  He  was  running  like  a  frightened 
jack  rabbit  The  words  "Get  the  pole- 
keep  it!"  sang  through  his  brain. 
Around  they  went,  plunging,  elbowing, 
fighting. 

The  pistol  rang  out.  It  was  the  last 
lap! 

Three  runners  turned  for  the  finish. 
Skeeter  was  wheezing.   His  legs  seemed 

to  crumple;  his  lungs  stiffened.  The 
floor  waved  under  him  and  seemed  to 
rise  to  meet  his  feet.  A  pain  throbbed  in 
his  side.  He  felt  a  man's  hot  breath  on 
his  neck.  Then  tiie  man  began  to  pull 
ahead! 

But  something  deep  in  Skeeter,  which 


had  trained  him  when  all  hope  seemed 
idle,  refused  to  die  now.  His  wilt  sent 
life  to  the  macaroni  legs  and  breatii  to 
his  lungs. 

He  longed  forward— the  tape  twanged 
across  his  breast! 

Later,  when  Skeeter  opened  his  eyes, 
the  Forest  school  cohorts  were  dancing 
wildly  as  they  pumped  cheers  of  victory 
from  their  leatiier  lungs,  and  the  coach 
at  his  side  was  saying: 

"Good  work,  old  macaroni!  YouVe 
just  about  put  one  over  on  the  hunk  of 
cheese!" 

"Did  we  win?"  asked  Skeeter  weakly. 

"Sure— sure  you  did!"  The  «>ach 
patted  the  boy  on  the  shoulder.  "And 
what  do  you  think?"  he  added  in  a  con- 
fidential tone.  "She  got  that  fellow 
Hughes  out  of  here  on  purpose.  Can  you 
beat  it?  Says  she  didn't  dream  you'd  get 
to  run,  but  abe  was  determined  Hughes 
shouldn't.  Why  didn't  you  teU  me  he 
fouled  you  in  the  trials?" 

Skeeter  stru^led  to  his  feet. 

"Where- where  is  she?''  he  asked 
eagerly. 

"She's  over  there,  waiting  to  see  you." 

Skeetor  broke  away  through  the  crowd. 

"Say,"  called  the  coach  smiling,  "I 
guess  if  she'd  do  a  thing  like  that  for 
you  she  wouldn't  mind  accepting  a  little 
jewelry  from  a  gentleman  in  spite  of  the 
old  folks." 

Beajamia's  Love  Affair 

BY  H.  O.  M'LACHLAN 

Benjamin  Dacey  fusEuly  adjusted  his 
necktie,  craned  his  neck  for  a  better  view 
of  the  effect  and  then,  picking  up  his 
brush,  proceeded  to  arrange  the  thin 
blond  hair  on  his  head  so  that  it  quite 
concealed  his  bald  spot. 

"There, "he  muttered,  somewhat  re- 
sentfully tossing  the  hair  brush  aside,  "I 
don't  care  what  Euphemia  says,  I  cer- 
tainly look  as  young  as  that  Buddington 
boy!  If  I  was  dark  complexioned  tiie 
difference  in  age  might  be  more  appar- 
ent, but  as  it  is"—  Benjamin  did  not 
conclude  the  sentence;  his  glance  in  the 
mirror  was  sufficient  It  implied  entire 
satisfaction  with  the  refl^<*tion  of.  his 
slender,  erect  fig|in^ci  tj^In^^^^fe&d 
face,  his  very  blue  eyes  and  the  youthful 
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arrangement  of  flaxen  hair.  His  clothes 
fitted  perfectly  and  were  of  a  most  be- 
coming gray;  a  delicate  gray  silk  necktie 
cnnpleted  tlie  picture. 

Wbenhe  entered  the  dining-room  his 
sister  Euphemia,  a  pale,  mousy  little 
woman,  surveyed  him  with  a  startled 
glance. 

"Benjamin  Dacey!  Do  you  know  you 
look  like  a  fool?"  she  demanded  acidly. 

Benjamin  reddened  to  the  edge  of  his 
snowy  collar  and  drew  out  a  chair  for 
Euphemia  with  his  customary  courtesy. 
When  they  were  seated  opposite  one  an- 
other at  the  little  round  table  Benjamin 
laid  bis  napkin  across  his  knee  and  lifted 
bis  light  eyebrows  at  his  sister.  He 
waited  until  the  maid  had  left  the  room. 

"And,  why,  Euphemia,  my  dear,  do  I 
look  like  a  fool?"  he  inquired  pleasantly. 

Euphemia  flashed  an  angry  glance  at 
the  bkuid  head 

"You've  got  your  hair  parted  in  the 
middle,"  she  accused. 

"So  have  you, "  retorted  Benjamin  as 
he  ate  his  soup. 

"Just  like  Willie  Buddington,"  went 
on  Euphemia,  forgetting  all  about  her 
luncheon. 

"Yes,  imd  like  a  thousand  other  young 
lads,"  agreed  Benjamin,  but  his  height- 
ened cok)r  revealed  that  he  resented  the 
comparison  to  young  Buddington. 

"But  especially  like  Willie,"  pursued 
Euphemia  relentlessly,  "and  I  know  the 
reason  why." 

*'You  have  the  advantage  of  me  there, 
my  dear,  unless  your  reason  happens  to 
coincide  with  my  own.  I  arranged  it 
thus  to  cover  my  bald  spot " 

"As  if  anyone  couldn't  guess  tiiat!" 
sniffed  Euphemia.  "It  didn't  deceive  me 
for  a  moment.  It  wouldn't  deceive 
Annabel  Moore,  either, " 

Benjamin  crimsoned  like  a  peony,  and 
his  clinched  hand  showed  a  tendency  to 
thump  the  table. 

"Perhaps  I  am  not  trying  to  deceive 
anyone"  said  Benjamin  in  a  strangled 
voice  when  Nora  had  come  and  gcme. 

"Then  why  don't  you  be  open  and 
honest  about  it?  Brush  your  hair  back 
from  your  forehead  and  let  the  world  see 
the  bald  spot  which  every  one  knows  is 
tiiere,  I  call  it  masquerading  to"— 


Benjamin  Dacey  forgot  that  he  was  a 
gentleman  and  spoke  rudely  to  his  nag- 
ging stepsister: 

"I  will  brush  my  hair  as  yoo  suggest, 
Euphemia,  provided  that  you  will  remove 
the  undeniably  false  teeth  from  your 
mouth  and  cease  to  de<»ive  the  world 
concerning  those  charms.  I  beg  you  will 
excuse  me.    I  will  lunch  downtown. " 

While  Euphemia  watched  him  in  cold 
and  silent  anger,  Benjamin  went  into  the 
hall,  clapped  his  new  panama  hat  on  hia 
youthful-looking  head  and  went  down- 
town. 

Euphemia  Fleming  was  a  selfish  woman, 
cold  and  harsh  by  nature.  Benjamin  had 
been  very  good  to  her  since  the  death  of 
his  father's  second  wife,  and  because  he 
had  promised  to  care  for  Euphemia,  who 
was  quite  without  means  of  her  own,  he 
had  placed  her  at  the  head  of  lus  modest 
bachelor  household.  But  the  arrange- 
ment was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to 
Benjamin,  for  little  by  littie  his  step- 
sister became  the  mistress  of  his  house, 
ruled  him  with  a  rod  of  iron,  dictated  to 
him  when  she  dared  and  made  home  so 
uncomfortable  that  he  was  perforce  com- 
pelled to  seek  comfort  in  his  club. 

And  latterly  since  Annabel  Moore  had 
come  into  his  life  Euphemia  had  been 
almost  unendurable.  She  suspected  that 
Benjamin  was  in  love  with  the  lovely  girl, 
who  was  years  younger  than  herself. 
But  Benjamin  was  well-to-do,  and  one 
could  never  tell,  argued  Euphemia  to  her- 
self, if  Annabel  seized  an  opportunity 
and  married  Benjamin  where  would  Eu- 
phemia Fleming  be?  Certainly  not  at 
the  head  of  the  Dacey  household,  although 
Benjamin  would  undoubtedly  inrovlde  for 
her. 

"I  must  look  out  for  myself,"  said 
Euphemia  grimly  as  she  went  upstairs  to 
take  her  afternoon  nap. 

About  4  o'clock  tiiat  same  day  Hiss 
Euphemia  Fleming  called  upon  Annabel 
Moore.  As  she  paused  In  the  doorway 
while  the  maid  imnounced  her  Euphemia 
was  not  at  all  surprised  to  witness  a  little 
scene  shadowed  in  a  mirror  that  re- 
flected the  interior  of  tij^  adjoining 

Ubrary.  Digitized  by  CiOOQle 

Annabel  waa  standing  near  thVflre- 
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place,  and  on  his  knees  at  her  feet  was 
Willie  Buddington. 

Euphemia  smiled.  It  was  going  to  be 
easier  than  she  had  thought  The  girl 
was  in  love  with  young  Buddington,  and 
Benjamin  had  never  had  a  chance  with 
the  girL 

When  she  entered  the  drawing-room 
tin  scene  had  magically  changed.  Willie 
Buddington  was  stukUng  dejectedly  by, 
while  Annabel  came  forward  to  greet 
Euphemia  with  pleasant  cordiality. 

After  Willie  had  taken  his  departure 
and  while  Annabel  and  Euphemia  drank 
tea  together,  the  older  woman  sought  for 
a  way  to  assure  herself  that  young  Bud- 
dington had  indeed  proposed  to  the  girl 
and  that  she  had  accepted. 

If  Annabel's  pensiveness  was  any  indi- 
cation Eupbenua  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Benjamin  was  safe  from  an 
indiscreet  marriage,  while  at  the  same 
time  her  own  future  was  assured.  She 
was  positive  that  Benjamin  would  never 
love  another.  This  was  his  first  love 
affair  and  she  felt  positive  that  it  would 
be  his  last 

It  happened  that  Euphemia  was  right 
It  was  Benjamin  Dacey's  last  love  affair. 

Annabel  blushed  and  looked  conscious 
when  Euphemia  praised  Willie  Budding- 
ton; she  became  intensely  embarrassed 
when  Eufdiemia  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  bar  sli^t  acquaintance  and  hinted  at 
a  poBuble  romance.  Annabel  assumed 
an  air  of  dignity  and  changed  the  sub- 
ject Euphemia  gritted  her  stwe  teeth 
and  talked  about  Benjamin. 

Annabel  did  not  blush  here.  On  the 
contrary,  she  became  cold  and  constrained. 
Euphemia  became  nettied  and  resolved 
to  sting  the  girl  into  some  revelati<m  of 
itar  attitude  toward  Benjamin. 

"Hy  brother  is  soon  to  be  married, " 
said  Euphemia  at  last,  "but  perhaps  you 
have  heard."  She  glanced  sharply  at 
the  girl  over  the  edge  of  her  teacup. 

Annabel  started  violentiy,  and  her  ^ue 
eyes  widened. 

"Why— yes— no— I  haven*theard,"8he 
said  a  Uttle  breathlessly. 

'*!  shall  be  very  kmely,"  went  <mEa- 
phemia  deliberately.  "I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  go  away  and  make  a  home  far 
nkyself." 


"I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Daoey  will  not 
want  you  to  do  that,  "said  Annabel  qui- 
etly.   "He  seems  very  fond  of  you'*— 

"That  is  all  very  well, "  interrupted 
Euphemia  harshly,  '4)ut  when  an  old  man 
falls  in  love  he  makes  a  fool  of  himself 
and  sees  nothing  save  the  object  of  hia 
adoration." 

Annabel's  eyea  flashed. 

"I  should  not  describe  Hr.  Dacey  as— 
old,"  she  said  quietiy. 

"He is  45,"  argued  Euphemia.  "He 
must  seem— like  a  father  to  you— almost 
a  grandfather!" 

"Hardly,"  laughed  Annabel  suddenly. 
"You  must  not  make  me  believe  that 
your  brother  is  very  aged.  Hiss  Euplie- 
mia, "  she  Bud  archly,  "for  he  told  me 
one  day  that  he  was  five  years  older  than 
you,  and  you  are  not  old  by  any  means. " 

Euphemia  bridled  and  tossed  her  head. 
She  was  secretly  pleased. 

"Well,"  she  gasped,  "but  you  area 
mere  child.  Hiss  Annabel" 

"A  mere  child  of— 30,"  admitted  An- 
nabeL 

"Thirtyl  Then  -  then-why,  Willie 
Buddmgton  must  be  years  younger  than 
you  are!" 

Annabel  laughed.  "He  is;  ten  years 
younger.  You  surprised  him  laying  his 
foolish  heart  at  my  feet,  Hiss  Fleming. 
I  will  tell  you  in  strict  confidence  that 
proposing  is  merely  a  habit  with  Willie. 
Aunt  Celestina  says  he  proposed  to  her  a 
few  weeks  before  I  came,  and  my  aunt 
tells  everycme  that  she  is  67." 

"Please  drai't  breathe  a  word  about 
Benjamin's  engagement  until  he  tells  you 
about  it  himself , "  warned  Euphemia  as 
she  took  her  leave  a  few  moments  later. 

"I  won't,"  promised  Annabel 

As  sow  aa  Euphemia  reached  home  she 
went  to  bar  own  room  and  picked  up  the 
telephone  from  her'  desk. 

She  called  the  number  of  her  brother's 
office  and  soon  had  him  on  the  wire. 

"What  is  it,  Euphemia?"  he  asked, 
with  some  concern,  for  she  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  invading  his  business  hours. 

"Did  yoa  know  that  Annabel  Hoore 
was  CTgaged  to  be  married?"  asked  Eu- 
phemia in  rather  a  frightened  tone. 

"I've  heard  about  it,"  snapped ^Bepfia- 
min.    "Who  told  yi^'^^^ih^Skf^S^*- 
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"I  called  on  Annabel  this  afternoon." 

"The  deuce  you  did!  Did  she  tell  you 
of  ber  own  accord,  or  did  you  ferret  it 
out?" 

"Benjamin  Dacey,  I  refuse  to  answer 
until  you  amend  the  wording  of  ^at  ques- 
tion,"  announced  Euphemia  indignantly. 

"Pardon  me,  Euphemia,"  said  Benja- 
mine  testily.  "How  did  Annabel  announce 
her  engagement?" 

"She  didn't  announce  it,"  replied  Eu- 
phemia triumphantly.  "I  entered  the 
room,  and  the  hicky  man  was  on  his  knees 
beside  her,  so  devoted,  such  a  handsome 
yoimg  couple.  I  always  did  say  that  Wil- 
lie Buddington— what,  Benjamin,  where 
are  you?  Central,  why  did  you  cut  me 
off?*'  chattered  Euphemia  into  the  re- 
ceiver. 

"Your  party  rang  off  of  his  own  ac- 
cord," girled  Central,  and  Euphemia 
promised  to  report  her  for  impertinence. 

"Well,  anyway,  I'm  certain  of  one 
thing,"  sighed  Euphemia  as  she  removed 
her  wraps  and  prepared  to  sit  down  for 
an  hour's  quiet  reading—  "Benjamin  isn't 
going  to  marry  Annabel  Hoore,  and  I 
guess  I'll  not  be  supplanted  as  mistress 
of  this  household!" 

At  that  instant  the  telephone  bell  rang 
sharply.  Benjamin's  voice  responded  to 
to  her  "Hello." 

"That  you,  Euphemia?  Well,  prepare 
to  be  surprised,  then!  Annabel  Moore  is 
engaged— engaged  to  me,  understand? 
It  happened  last  night,  and  I  couldn't 
make  head  or  tail  of  what  you  were  say- 
ing awhile  ago,  so  I  came  to  Annabel,  and 
together  we  straightened  it  out 

"Now,  Euphemia,  my  dear,  this  will, 
of  course,  make  a  change  in  our  plans, 
but  Annabel's  aunt  needs  a  companion 
and  housekeeper,  and  it  is  a  very  delight- 
ful and  pleasant  position  and  she  is  fond 
of  you,  80  you  can  consider  that  Or  if 
you  prefer  something  else,  why,  I  can 
settle  an  income  upon  yon.  I'm  telling 
you  this  over  the  telephone  so  that  you  can 
get  used  to  the  idea  before  I  get  home. 
Did  I  hear  you  say  that  you  congratulated 
me?"  he  ended. 

Euphemia  hadn't  murmured  anything 
of  the  sort,  but  she  did  now  with  what 
grace  die  could  muster  at  short  notice. 

"And  you  can  add  my  love  to  Annabel, ' ' 


said  Euphemia  tearfully.  "By  the  way, 
where  is  she?" 

"Righthere— in  my  arms!"  was  Ben- 
jamin's astonishing  reply. 

To  her  own  surprise  Euphemia  miled 
at  the  notitm,  and,  smiling,  som  thing 
hard  melted  in  her  heart,  and  when  she 
repeated  her  good  wishes  there  was  a 
strong  note  of  dncerily  in  bgr  tones. 


One  Too  Many  Cooks 

BY  HELEN  UKNER 
Copyriffbt  by  Frank  A.  Hunaey  Co. 

He  had  just  arrived  with  his  morose 
eyes  and  bored  to  death  weariness. 

Miss  Carney  was  at  the  desk  looking  on 
his  chart  to  see  if  he  was  married  when 
Miss  Krider,  the  head  nurse,  came  to 
her. 

"Miss  Carney,  you're  to  go  to  the 
kitchen  for  yoiu*  «x  weeks*  course  in 
dietotics.  It's  too  bad.  We're  short  of 
nurses  on  the  floor,  and  I  was  going  to 
give  you  245. " 

Six  weeks!  Six  scorching,  shriveling, 
vegetable  scented  weeks,  while  right  there 
in  246—  And  she  had  been  appointed  to 
nurse  him! 

She  glanced  furtively  at  the  record  and 
saw  that  he  was  not  married.  This  ag- 
gravated the  disaster,  and  she  descended 
to  her  room. 

Of  course  it  wasn't  the  fault  of  the  pro- 
bationer nor  the  two  little  Irish  maids 
that  she  had  been  thrust  in  their  midst, 
but  she  had  a  grouch  that  had  to  come 
out  —  when  the  head  dietitian  wasn't 
around. 

With  a  pan  of  apples  in  her  lap,  which 
she  viciously  lacerated,  she  sat  on  a  three- 
legged  stool. 

The  bell  to  the  electric  waiter  buzzed 
and  repeated  insistently. 

"Shall  I  answer  it?"  The  probationer's 
voice  trembled  with  respect 

"Yes,"  she  snapped. 

"Special  order  for  246." 

"I  guess  I'd  better  take  the  orders," 
Miss  Carney  interposed,  stalling  herself 
at  the  slide. 

"What  is  it?"  she  called. 

"Wine  jelly  for  dinner.  Is  that  you. 
Cam?"   The  voice  lowered  cautiously. 

"Yes. "         Digitized  by  LaOOg IC 
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"Say,  245's  some  patient!  The  nurses 
are  all  crazy  about  him.  Tough  luck  you're 
out" 

"Who's  his  special?" 

"Miss  Dunott" 

Emily  Carney  leaned  agunst  the  door 
for  support.  Marian  DunottI  The  uren 
of  the  faoepital!  And  then  defiantly 
through  her  veins  began  to  wriggle  her 
martial  corpuscles. 

"Don't  forget  that  wine  jelly,"  came 
the  reminder.    "And  fix  it  up  swell. " 

Miss  Carney  closed  the  door  excitedly. 
"Can  you  make  wine  jelly?"  she  asked 
the  probationer. 

*1  used  to"- 

She  grabbed  her  by  the  arm.  And  then 
she  made  an  abandoned  revelation. 

"I  don't  know  a  blooming  thing  about 
cooking,"  she  confessed  shamefully. 
"The  only  thing  I  can  do  is  roast  a  potato. " 

The  maid  choked  with  hilarity. 

"There's  a  cookbook,*'  she  chuckled, 
*Hn  that  there  top  drawer. 

Miss  Carney  opened  the  drawer  and 
sheepishly  got  out  the  book. 

For  one  hour  she  hung  over  that  jelly, 
testing  and  tasting  and  trembling.  When 
it  blossomed  out  of  its  tulip  shaped  mold 
it  was  a  lovely  golden  flower.  On  the 
petals  she  banked  billows  of  whipped 
cream,  and  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  the 
yellow  foam  glistened  a  crimson  cherry. 

That  afternoon  she  strolled  into  Marian 
Dimott's  room  and  sat  down  uninvited. 
Miss  Dunott  was  being  enthralled  by  a 
best  seller  entitled,  '  'How  Diana  Did  It ' ' 

"How's  the  floor  coming  along  in  my 
absence?"  Miss' Carney  inquired  casu- 
aUy. 

"Quite  nicely,"  unflatteringly.  *This 
is  an  awfully  exciting  book. "  She 
turned  to  a  page  obviously,  but  her 
visitor  was  not  sensitive. 

"Any  new  patients?" 

"One.  It  was  real  odd.  I  met  htm  in 
the  hall  when  he  first  came,  and  right 
afterwards  I  saw  him  talking  to  Miss 
Krider.  Of  course  he  mi^t  not  have 
been  asking  for  any  particular  nurse,  but 
it  looked  odd. 

"He's  rich,  you  know.  Money  has  in- 
fluence even  with  head  nurses.  Well,  I 
hope  he  soon  gets  out,  as  we've  got  some 
dates  to  go  motoring. " 


Prickly  heat  chased  _up  and  down  her 
adversary's  back.    She  arose  abruptly. 

"I  hope  you'll  have  a  nice  time/*  she 
wished  sweetly. 

"Thank  you,  dear." 

Emily  Carney  stalked  down  the  hall, 
forgetAil  of  the  sleeping  night  nurses^ 
and  banged  im  Eva  Mtnrsheiler's  door. 

"What's  doing  on  the  floor?" 

Misa  Morsheiler  glowed  enthusiastically. 

"Well  Cam,  it's  a  shame  you  left 
when  you  did.  We've  got  a  regular 
James  K.  Hackett  and  Pier[K>nt  Morgan 
combination  up  there.  He's  simply 
bursting  with  numey  and  is  the  grand- 
est looking  thing!" 

She  gazed  ecstatically  through  space. 

She  suddenly  sat  erect 

"Murdered  shades!"  she  exploded.  "I 
almost  forgot  Well,  if  you  aren't  the 
clever  little  duckl  Here  are  all  the  rest 
of  us  falling  over  ourselves  trying  to  get 
on  the  job  and  little  Camie  down  in  the 
kitchen  making  the  only  hit " 

Emily  Carney  reddened  uncomfortably. 

"Nonsense,"  she  grumbled,  **what  are 
you  talking  about?" 

"Sure!"  she  enthused.  "I  was  in  the 
room  with  the  doctor  when  the  tray  was 
brought  in  with  your  fluffy  ruffle  stuff, 
and  HacHy  said  it  was  the  diUntiest  dish 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  the  doctor  said 
that  that  was  just  what  he  needed— some- 
thing to  tempt  him  and  fatten  him  up— 
and  the  cook  who  fixed  that  must  have 
had  splendid  experience,  and  I  spoke  up 
and  said  it  was  my  best  friend,  who 
never  knew  until  that  morning  how  to 
boil  water,  but  that  genius  would  not"— 

"Mose,  you  didn't?" 

"Or  words  to  that  effect  and  the  doe- 
tor  said  he  was  going  to  write  an  order 
for  you  to  concoct  surprises  every  day 
for  Hacky  (he  didn't  say  'Hacky').  By 
jingo,  Carnie,  I  didn't  think  it  of  you!  I 
knew  you  could  wriggle  off  the  fine  arts, 
and  you've  proved  you  have  stuck  in  you 
some  place  the  makings  of  a  noble  nurse, 
but  to  think  you  should  blossom  out  into 
a  Fannie  Merrit  Farmer!  It  un't  fur. 
You  ain't  leavin'  no  talents  to  no  one. " 

"Shut  up!"  She  aimed  a  pillow  ac- 
curately. 

"All  right;  for  tl;^„A,^<>^vM;^re 
what  he  said  when  the  doeunr  left"^ 
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She  meekly  reached  for  the  pillow. 

"I'll  never  throw  another  one  as  long 
as  I  live, "  she  pleaded. 

"Well,  he  asked  me  real  confidentially 
what  my  friend  the  cook— ha!— was  like, 
and  I  said  she  had  watery  eyes  and  a  scar 
down  her  left  cheek. " 

"Mose!" 

"All's  fair  in  love.  And  he  looked 
positively  staggered.  I  had  no  idea  he 
was  banking  so  much  on  your  looks.  But 
he  was  loyal  till  death.  When  he  started 
to  recover  he  said: 

"Scar  or  no  scar,  that  girl's  got  a 
soul!" 

Miss  Carney  fled  from  the  room. 

The  next  morning  she  was  in  the 
kitchen  early.  It  was  a  vigorous  time, 
but  the  result  was  a  culinary  triumph. 
The  peach  velvet  was  a  rosy  creation,  the 
patties  baked  to  a  ravishingly  golden 
tint.  Th«t  it  was  she  had  tiie  inspira- 
tion. On  the  tom-off  comer  of  a  paper 
bag  she  inscribed  the  following: 

Hopins  I  may  speed  your  recovery,  but  not  your 
deportuni.  YOUR  COOK. 

She  tucked  this  under  a  top  salad  leaf 
and  put  the  dishes  on  the  slide. 

At  2  o'clock  tiiat  afternoon  Eva  Mor- 
sheiler  burst  into  her  room. 

"Look,  Camie,"  she  screamed,  "what 
Hacky  sent  you!'*  and  thrust  in  her  face 
a  lovely  tinted  orchid. 

Miss  Carney  buried  her  nose  in  the 
petals  and  smelled— fresh  ink! 

"Much  obliged,"  she  mumbled  un- 
graciously.   "I'm  so  sleepy  I'm  dead." 

"WelU  of  all  the  nerve!  If  that's  the 
way  you  act  after  my  kindness!"  and 
Hiss  Morsheiler  bounced  out  of  the  room. 

The  girl  eagerly  pulled  forth  a  slip  of 
paper: 

Room  246. 
At  home  all  day  Ions. 
The  one  remedy  necessary  to  consummate  my  ro- 
eovery  and  retard  my  departure  fs  the  acquaintance 
of  my  cook. 

She  tingled  and  thrilled.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  her  to  go  to  the  floor,  and  yet 
ft  would  be  easy  to  make  up  an  excuse. 
She  shivered  with  shyness. 

One  afternoon,  when  she  felt  sure  that 
both  Marian  and  Mose  were  on  their 
"hours, "  she  ascended  to  the  second  floor 
and  quakingly  sauntered  down  the  cor- 
ridor. As  she  passed  the  linen  room  the 


inquisitive  features  of  Mose  were  ob- 
truded. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  asked 
suspiciously. 

"To  get  something  to  dope  nosy  peo- 
ple with." 

"If  you  hadn't  been  so  smart  I  was 
going  to  try  to  save  your  feelings  for 
you.  You  needn't  go  to  245,  because  it's 
too  late." 

"Toolate?"  An  awful  fear  gripped  her. 

'Tfes.  Come  in  while  I  tell  you  the 
horrible  details. "  She  pulled  her  in  the 
room  andclosed  the  door.  "Steady,  now! 
Don't  faint!" 

"Is-he-dead?" 

"Worse  than  tliat.  Marian  Dunott 
has  landed  him.  She's  sporting  his  frat 
pin,  and  you  know  what  that  means,  and 
today  she's  wearing  a  perfectiy  stunning 
scarab  ring  that  I'd  bet  my  whole  allow- 
ance he  gave  her,  and  besides"- she 
breathlessly  buried  forth  the  condemning 
evidence—  "she's  been  telling  it  around 
that  she  doubts  if  she'll  ever  finish  her 
training." 

"Maybe  she's  blufling!" 

"Well,  so  long.  Here's  where  I  go  on 
my  time  off.  Maybe  a  two  hours'  nap 
will  obliterate  my  woes. " 

Hiss  Carney  hesitated.  Should  she- 
should  she  not?  The  door  to  245  was  open. 
Anyway,  it  wouldn't  hiu*t  to  pass  by. 

He  was  lounging  in  a  Morris  chair, 
dressed  in  a  smoking  negligee  and  list- 
lessly reading  a  paper.  Her  uniform  gave 
her  privileges. 

"My,  but  it  must  be  nice  to  be  bom 
lucky!"  she  smiled  enviously. 

He  made  an  involuntary  motimi  to  rise, 
but  sank  back,  groaning. 

'  'Please  come  in  and  cheer  a  fellow  up, ' ' 
he  entreated.  "I'm  bored  to  a  buraed 
match." 

She  entered,  apparently  hesitating. 

"I  should  tiiink  solitude  would  Ido  de- 
sirable. It  must  be  a  novelty  in  a  hos- 
pitiU." 

"No  sditude  for  mine,  if  I  can  help  It 
There  are  too  many  attractive  antidotes. " 

"Who's  your  nurse?" 

"Miss  Dunott  She's  a  peach  of  a 
nurse,  too,  and  a  corking  gopd  cook.  I 
bet  she  could  put  ii1^ifisieeib:,an3>€tCffiai@h 
chef."  ^ 
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Marian  Dunott— a  cookl 
"What 'does  she  make?"  she  asked 
weakly. 

"Any  old  thing.  You  should  have 
tested  the  sweetbread  ramekins  she  fixed 
today.  Jove,  they  were  some  classi" 

The  room  swirled  chaotically.  For  one 
hour  by  the  clock  she  had  sweated  over 
those  ramekins. 

He  smiled  in  cheerful  anticipation. 

"She'll  be  along  in  a  few  minutes  with 
a  ginger  punch  she  promised  me.  She's 
great  on  ginger  punches. " 

"I  thought  the  diet  nurse  was  supposed 
to  make  those  things, "  Miss  Carney  ven- 
tured. 

He  leaned  forward  with  sudden  inten- 
sity. 

"Do  yon  believe  in  thought  transmis- 
sion?" 

"To  some  extent— yes." 

"I  don't  know  if  I  do  or  not.  I  used 
to  swear  by  it,  but  it's  gone  back  on  me 
this  time  sure.  It's  a  funny  thing— it 
sounds  idiotic  to  tell  it— but  ever  since  I 
first  saw  a  little  dish  of  wine  jelly  that 
the  diet  nurse  made  me  I've  had  the  most 
peculiar  feeling  for  that  girl.  A  man 
can't  describe  a  sensation  like  that  I— I 
never  felt  that  way  toward  any  other 
woman.  It's  strange  that  I'm  telling 
you  about  it. " 

He  bn^e  off  and  looked  at  her  very 
oddly. 

'  'Anyway,  I  thought  I  was  going  batty. 
I  couldn't  do  a  thing  for  days  but  think 
and  dream  of  a  girl  I  had  never  seen. 
He  laughed  shortJy.  "There  was  only 
one  difficulty.  The  telepathy  didn't  work 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line. " 

"Didn't  she— reciprocate  your  inter- 
est?" 

**She  did  not.  I  sent  her  a  note  in  a 
flower  one  day,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  I  have  not  even  had  a  culinary  token. 
Miss  Dunott  says  she  must  have  got  tired 
of  bothering.  I  imagine  this  is  Miss 
Dunott  craning  now. " 

It  was.  She  entered  blithely,  carry- 
ing a  tiny  tray,  <m  which  tinkled  and 
sparkled  a  ginger  punch. 

"Hello,  dearie!"  she  cooed,  not  seeing 
the  other  nurse.  "Here's  a  nice  drink  I 
just  mixed  up." 

"It  tastes  as  good  as  it  looks,"  Miss 


Carney  observed.    "I  ought  to  know^  you 

know." 

Miss  Dunott  turned  abruptly,  and  the 
liquid  spilled  down  over  her  apron.  And 
then  the  incredible  happened,  for  Marian 
Dunott;  the  blas^  dii^mutic,  self-oom- 
posed  Marian  Dunott,  got  fussed. 

"I  didn't  see  you, "  she  stammered. 

"I  didn't  imagine  that  you  did."  Miss 
Carney  laughed  genially.  "Your  patient 
has  just  been  praising  the  concoctions  of 
his  diet  nurse.  He  didn't  seem  to  know 
that  they  were  the  concoctions  of  the 
diet  nurse,  but  in  his  acute  illness  it 
is  natural  that  he  should  get  confused." 

Marian  Dunott  sat  down  the  tray  with 
a  thump.  Her  face  flamed,  her  lips 
quivered,  and  her  eyes  glared. 

"Perliaps, "  she  icily  suggested,  *'you 
can  clear  up  the  confusion. " 

She  swept— yes,  swept— out  of  the 
room. 

Before  his  intent  gaze  the  other  girl 
felt  all  sorts  of  things,  but  she  tried  to 
grin  sociably. 

"How  do  you  know  what  the  diet  nurse 
makes?"  he  demanded. 

She  got  up,  but  she  didn't  sweep;  she 
did  a  modified  swa^er  to  the  door.  When 
she  reached  it  she  smiled  back  mockingly. 

"Perhaps,"  she  laughed  softly,  "I'U 
explain  that  sometime. " 

She  tried  to  slip  out  the  doorway,  and 
just  then  he  grabbed  her— but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  story. 


Doll's  House  Caifgbt  Trala  RoUwrs 

BY  ELINOR  HARSH 

Train  robberies,  which  bad  quieted  down 
during  the  early  part  of  19—,  broke  out 
with  renewed  vigor  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  One  of  these  attacks  was  not  only 
well  planned,  so  far  as  getting  treasure 
was  concerned,  but  in  getting  away  with 
it. 

Jim  Chamley  was  the  leader  of  the  band 
that  made  the  attack  and  chose  the  field 
of  enterprise  by  persmally  investigating 
different  points  on  the  railroad  he  pro- 
posed to  operate  on.  He  discovered  a 
cave  concealed  by  thick  undergrowth 
where  a  party  of  men  might  hide.  So  far 
as  he  could  ieam,  no  gf^^J^P^ft^yiKj^ 
proposed  to  rob  a  tridn  as  it  passed  wimn 
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a  few  hundred  yards  of  this  cave.  A  part 
of  the  force  would  make  off  on  horseback 
while  another  part  with  the  plunder  hid 
in  the  cave.  A  posse  would  follow  those 
who  bad  vidSai  away  vlule  themenm  the 
cave  waited  till  the  excitement  had  died 
ont  and  then  make  off. 

The  robbery  was  eminently  successfuL 
The  train  was  stopped  and  the  plunder 
taken  from  the  express  car.  The  robbers 
made  off  through  a  wood,  dropping  the 
treasure  into  the  hands  of  four  men  who 
made  their  way  to  the  cave  unseen.  Those 
who  had  ridden  away  w&ee  f oUowed  but 
not  captured. 

A  surprise  awaited  those  who  had  gone 
to  the  cave,  among  whom  was  Jim  Cham- 
ley,  the  leader  of  the  gang.  He  had  not 
been  to  the  cave  since  he  had  discovered 
it  several  weeks  before.  On  entering  it 
he  saw  a  doU  in  a  little  bed  and  several 
articles  of  doll  furniture  beside  it 

The  presence  of  this  inanimate  combi- 
nation of  china  and  sawdust  caused  a  com  _ 
motion  on  the  part  of  the  robbers.  ■  Some 
of  them,  fearing  that  their  presence  there 
might  be  distovered,  were  for  moving  at 
once.  But  Chamley  argued  that  the 
region  of  the  robbery  would  be  filled  with 
persona  moved  by  curiosity,  if  nothing 
more,  and  that  any  move  for  the  present 
would  be  dangerous.  If  the  child  came  to 
play  in  the  cave  she  could  be  taken  in  and 
held  from  giving  information  of  their 
presence. 

Little  Margy  Bickf  ord,  who  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  tiie  rise  from  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  was  the  child  who  had  made  the 
p^ace  a  playhouse.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  robbery  she  started  to  go  there  to  get 
her  doll  and  bring  it  home.  Coming  to 
the  rise,  she  passed  over  the  roof  of  the 
cave,  where  there  was  a  break  in  the  rock 
that  formed  it,  not  sufficient  to  let  in 
light,  but  through  which  sound  might 
pass.  The  robbers  had  closed  up  the 
month  of  the  cave  and  supposed  that  they 
might  talk  with  freedom.  At  the  time 
Margy  was  passing  over  the  break  in  the 
roof  they  were  discussing  whether  they 
should  get  out  or  remain  where  they  were. 
The  question  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death 
with  them,  and  their  arguments  were  by 
no  means  subdued.  Hai^,  hearing  voices 
in  Xt»  bowels  of  the  earth  beneath  her, 


turned  and  ran  back  home  as  fast  as  her 
little  tegs  would  carry  her.  Her  mother, 
seeing  that  the  child  had  been  frightened, 
questioned  her  and  was  told  that  srane 
men  were  in  her  playhouse  and  would 
take  her  dolly  away  with  them. 

Mrs.  Bickford  had  heard  of  the  train 
robbery,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she 
began  to  suspect  the  truth  concerning  the 
voices  her  daughter  had  heard  in  the  cave. 
She  went  at  once  to  a  neighbor  and  re- 
ported the  case.  Unfortunately  most  cf 
the  mm  thereabout  had  gone  off  after  the 
robberst  who  had  ridden  away,  and  not 
enough  men  could  be  got  togeth^  to  war- 
rant attacking  an  unknown  number  of 
desperadoes  ensconced  in  a  cave,  so  noth- 
ing was  done  except  to  station  a  boy  of 
sixteen  to  watch  the  hiding  place. 

Chamley  decided  to  remain  where  the 
robbers  were  only  till  midnight,  then  to 
walk  to  the  nearest  station  two  miles  dia* 
tant  and  board  a  train  that  would  atop 
there  a  few  minutes  after  1  o'clock. 

Billy  Simpson,  who  was  on  watch,  saw 
them  leave  the  cave.  He  followed  them 
to  the  station,  near  which  they  waited  till 
they  heard  the  train  coming,  and  then 
went  up  on  to  the  platform.  Billy  went 
to  the  rear  car  unseen  by  them  and  got 
aboard  at  the  same  time  they  did.  There 
were  four  men  in  the  gang,  but  they  took 
separate  seats.  They  paid  the  conductor 
their  far^  and  he  passed  on  to  the  rear 
car,  where  Billy  informed  him  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  passengers  who  had  just  got 
on  the  train. 

The  conductor  wrote  a  telegram,  which 
he  gave  to  Billy,  instructing  him  to  get 
off  at  the  next  station,  five  mUes  distant, 
and  send  it,  believing  that  his  own  motions 
would  be  watched  by  the  robbers.  On 
reaching  the  station  Billy  stepped  off  on 
the  dark  side  of  the  car  unseen,  and  the 
train  went  on.  The  agent  was  in  bed, 
but  Billy  routed  him  out,  and  the  telegram 
was  sent  to  a  sizable  town  ten  miles  dis- 
tant 

Meanwhile  tiie  omductor  directed  Uie 
engineer  to  slack  speed  tiiat  sufficient 
time  might  be  i^ven  for  preparation  for 

a  capture. 

But  few  men  could  be  got  together  in  so 
short  a  time,  a^^  uit^ey^  (ggx^^^Bpised, 
having  boarded  the  tnUn  and  w^f^  wifb 
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it.  The  robbers  began  to  leave  it  one  by 
one,  thinking  they  were  unsuspected 
This  rendered  their  capture  easy,  and  they 
were  all  seized  without  a  fight 

Little  Margy,  who  had  saved  $40,000, 
was  adopted  by  the  express  company. 
Billy  was  given  a  handsome  reward  and 
later  a  position  on  the  railro^ 

The  First  Violin 

BY  LOUISE  B.  CUMHINGS 

Fraulein  Bertha  Hauck  left  Germany 
just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  pan- 
European  war  to  come  to  America.  She 
was  to  be  followed  by  a  lover,  Gustav 
Schultz,  a  yaang  musician.  They  were 
both  of  the  more  refined  class  of  Germans, 
but  not  noble.  Their  finances  were 
cramped,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  marry  and  live  among  the  people  with 
whom  they  had  been  used  to  associate. 
In  America  they  could  earn  a  living  as 
they  would  not  like  to  earn  it  where  tbey 
were  known. 

Bertha  had  enough  money  saved  to  ^en- 
able her  to  cross  the  oceai^  and  it  was 
decided  that  she  should  come  over  in  ad- 
vance of  her  lover,  who  was  serving  his 
time  of  military  service,  which  would  not 
expire  for  several  months.  Bertha  was 
to  look  into  the  new  country  and,  if  pos- 
table,  make  an  engagement  for  him  with 
an  orchestra.  In  this  w^  they  mi^t  be 
self-supportiing  on  Gustav 's  arrivaL 

Bertha  arrived  in  New  York,  found 
Ariends  who  had  come  over  years  before, 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  settled  herself, 
went  out  to  look  for  an  engagement  for 
Gustav.  She  met  the  leader  of  an  or- 
chestra, who  promised  her  that  as  soon  as 
her  lover  arrived  he  would  give  him  a 
trial.  All  was  arranged,  and  the  gurl  was 
expecting  her  lover  to  sail  for  New  Yoric 
when  the  news  came  that  Germany  had 
declared  war  upon  Russia,  and  the  rush  of 
German  troops  into  Belgium  commenced. 

Prom  that  day  forward  the  fraulein 
heard  nothing  of  her  lover.  She  knew 
that,  since  war  had  been  declared,  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  come  aWay 
even  if  he  bad  chosen  to  come.  Then  came 
news  of  the  fighting  in  Bel^um,  followed 
by  more  than  a  year  of  warfare.  Bertba 
heard  nothing  from  Gustav  nor  from  any 
of  her  relatives.   She  had  no  ^reat  ex- 


pectation of  hearing  from  her  lover,  but 
thought  she  should  hear  from  ber  mother 
and  sisters.  That  she  did  not  was  prob- 
ably because  the  censorship  had  caused 
the  destruction  of  letters  that  might  have 
been  mailed  to  her. 

At  last,  after  waiting  a  year,  a  letter 
came  stating  that  Gustav  liad  been  re- 
ported among  the  missing  several  months 
before,  and  since  nothing  later  had  been 
heard  from  him  be  was  undoubtedly  dead. 

Bertha  mourned  for  him  as  lost  True, 
if  he  were  dead  his  identification  badge 
should  have  been  found.  But  if  a  man  ia 
buried  under  tons  of  earth  caused  by  ex- 
plosion or  blown  into  numerous  fragmente 
what  good  is  an  identification  badge? 
Nevertheless  the  poor  had  a  ray  of 
hope  that  Gustav  lived  and  tiiat  th^ 
would  one  day  be  reunited. 

Bertha  was  very  handy  with  her  brush 
and  had  the'  faculty  of  designing  cards 
and  other  things  needed  at  social  func- 
tions. In  this  way  she  made  quite  a  snug 
sum  of  money  and,  being  frugal,  had  held 
aa  to  nearly  all  of  it  She  met  a  country- 
man of  hers,  an  artist  much  older  than 
herself,  who  paid  her  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention and  ended  by  proposing  marriage. 
But  Bertha's  heart  was  with  her  lover,  be 
he  alive  or  dead,  and  she  would  not  listen 
to  any  other  man. 

Bertha's  friends  endeavored  to  cheer 
her  by  trying  to  induce  her  to  go  about 
with  them  to  amusements.  She  yielded 
80  far  as  music  and  pictures  were  ccm- 
cemed,  but  would  not  go  anywhere  else. 
Finally  by  holding  up  to  her  the  fact  that 
many  scenes  of  moving  picture  plays  were 
beautiful,  they  excited  some  interest  in 
them.  When  they  told  her  that  pictures 
of  scenes  in  the  great  European  war  were 
given  she  was  cmly  too  ready  to  see  them. 

She  had  been  a  number  of  limes  to 
pictures  embodying  military  service  when 
one  night  the  marching  to  the  French 
rear  of  a  number  of  German  prisoners 
was  given.  What  was  her  astonishment 
to  see,  pale  and  haggard,  a  bandage  on  his 
forehead,  walking  on  a  crutch  while  he 
held  up  one  foot,  Gustav  Schultz.  She  at 
once  became  hysterical  and  was  taken  out 
of  the  building. 

When  she  became  sufficfefttly,  ~£id|n>  to 
tell  what  had  mo^^'^g^.^  1npi^S<S6r« 
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made  in  her  behalf  as  to  the  time  the  pic- 
tare  which  included  her  lover  had  been 
taken.  An  approximate  date  was  given 
and  was  found  to  be  nearly  coincident 
with  tiiat  at  which  Gustav  was  reported 
missing. 

Thinking  it  possible  that  her  lover  was 
alive  and  in  a  Frendi  hospital.  Bertha  de- 
termined to  go  and  seek  him.  She  crossed 
the  ocean  to  England  and  from  there  went 
to  Paris.  At  Paris  she  learned  at  what 
camp  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  fightafter 
which  Gustav  was  reported  missing  were 
interned,  and  there  she  went  Upon  ex- 
amining the  rolls  she  found  her  lover's 
name  as  an  inmate  of  a  hospital. 

One  morning  while  Sergeant  Scbultz 
was  lying  on  his  cot  reading  a  newspaper, 
an  autumn  sun  shining  at  a  near  window, 
he  heard  a  cry,  and,  looking  up,  there 
was  Bertha  staggering  toward  him  with 
open  arm&  In  another  moment  she  had 
clasped  him  and  he  her  in  an  embrace. 

Schultz  was  expecting  that  if  he  was 
ever  returned  to  Germany  he  would  be 
discharged  from  the  service,  for  his  foot 
had  been  so  shattered  that  he  would  never 
be  able  to  walk  upon  it  again  except  with 
difficulty.  He  bad  exchanged  a  good  foot 
for  the  iron  cross,  which  he  considered  a 
fair  exchange.  Bertha's  story  excited  a 
good  deal  of  interest  and  sympathy  among 
the  French  officers,  who  obtained  permis- 
sion for  Gustav  to  embark  for  America. 

He  is  now  in  New  York,  first  violinist 
in  an  orchestra. 

Befna  oa  a  Phone 

BY  OSCAR  COX. 

There  is  nothing  so  pleases  a  gurl  as  to 
get  behind  a  screen  where  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  being  discovered  and  treating 
one  of  tJhe  oppo«te  sex  as  she  would 
never  dream  of  treating  him  were  ber 
identity  known.  Ralph  Harding,  a  young- 
ster who  was,  to  say  the  least,  by  no 
means  bashful,  was  called  to  the  telephone 
one  day— a  party  wire— and  a  feminine 
voice  asked,  "lathis  Mrs.  Partingtim?" 

"No;  this  is  not  Mrs.  Partington." 

"What  is  your  number?'* 
'  "My  number  is  846,  party  W." 

"Oh!  I've  got  the  wrong  letter.  I 
called  846  R.    Excuse  me. " 

How  much  often  depends  upon  a  trifle  t 


"No  excuse  needed,  I  assure  you.  In- 
deed, I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me. " 

"What  for,  please?" 

"Keeping  you  talking  longer  than  is 
necessary  to  your  purpose.  The  sound 
of  your  voice  is  pleasant  to  the  ear. " 

A  slight  chuckle  informed  Mr.  Harding 
that  he  had  not  given  offense.  The 
chuckle  was  the  only  reply,  but  it  encour- 
aged him  to  go  on. 

"We  are  frequently  called  to  answer 
calls  of  846  R.  I  suppose  it  is  very  easy  for 
an  operator  to  makea  mistake  in  a  letter. " 

"Quite  so." 

"Are  you  on  a  party  wire?" 
After  scmie  hesitancy  the  lady  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative. 
"Do  you  have  the  same  letter  as  I?" 

"My  letter  is  'M.'  " 
"And  your  number?" 
Again  the  chuckle,  but  no  other  reply, 
"Beg  pardon.  My  question  was  thought- 
less." 

^lis  was  not  true,  as  the  girl  well 
knew.  If  he  had  the  number  and  the 
letter  it  would  be  possible  for  hii;n  to  learn 
her  identity. 

"It  wouldn't  be  pro[>er  for  me  to  he 
chatting  over  the  phone  with  a  stranger,  *  * 
said  the  voice,  '  'if  he  knew  who  I  was, 
but  since  I  am  unknown  it's  no  harm. " 

"How  do  you  know  that  I'm  not  a  very 
disreputable  person?"  asked  Harding. 

"By  your  voice.  There  is  nothing  tiiat 
bespeaks  refinement  or  the  want  of  it  so 
surely  as  the  inflection  of  one's  words.  I 
defy  any  one  not  bom  and  brought  up  in 
the  highest  class  to  assume  the  accent  of 
one  of  that  class." 

"Thank  you.  You  are  repaying  me  for 
what  I  said  to  you  with  interest  Isn't 
it  strange  that  I  can  hear  you  speak  as 
plainly  as  if  our  lips  were  only  an  inch  or 
two  apart?" 

Another  chuckle. 

"But,  not  being  able  to  see  you,  I  am 
obliged  to  rely  on  my  imagination  for  a 
picture  of  you." 

"What  do  you  think  I  am  like?" 

"One  of  "Titian's  pictures— fair  skin, 
dark  eyes  and  a  tinge  of  mellow  sunset 
in  your  hair." 

"I'm  not  like  that  at  all. " 

^ll&ce  bemg  nb  reply,  Hanfin^  asked  if 
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he  was  "getting  warm,"  as  the  children 
say  in  hide  and  seek  games.  But  the 
lady,  who  was  evidently  guarding  her- 
self ^;ainst  identification,  declined  to 
favor  him  with  a  reply. 

*1  wish  you  would  give  me  something 
so  I  could  find  out  who  you  are, ' '  he  said. 

"I  am  a  lady." 

"And,  while  a  lady  may  talk  to  a 
strange  man  unknown,  she  would  cease  to 
bea  lady  if  she  became  known,  I  suppose. ' ' 

"Exactly. " 

"Very  well,  there  is  a  chance,  accord- 
ing to  your  definition  of  a  lady,  of  your 
ceasing  to  be  one. " 

"How  is  that?" 

"If  ever  I  meet  you  and  you  say  a 
word  to  me  I  shall  know  you  by  that  voice 
of  yours,  which  has  a  melody  in  it  I  have 
never  heard  in  a  woman's  voice  before. " 

"Oh,  my  good  gracious!" 

"Therefore  pray  that  I  shall  never 
meet  you." 

"I  will.  You're  simply  flattering  me. 
I  don't  believe  you  could  tell  me  by  my 
voice  at  all." 

"We  may  test  that,  and  without  your 
giving  me  any  clew  to  your  identity  ex- 
cept what  I  have,  your  voice. " 

"How?" 

"Ill  tell  you  my  name  and  where  I 
live  and  give  you  any  other  information 
of  myself  that  will  enable  you  to  meet 
me,  you  remaining  unknown  to  me.  By 
this  you  may  contrive  a  meeting  without 
my  suspecting  it  If  I  don't  recognize 
you  by  your  voice  I  am  much  mistaken. 
Is  it  a  go?" 

She  did  not  say  whetiier  it  was  a  go  or 
not,  but  he  gave  her  his  name  and  address. 
She  asked  him  to  name  some  persons  he 
knew,  and  at  his  giving  a  certain  name 
she  said  he  need  not  go  any  farther, 
thereby  giving  him  a  point,  and  he  re- 
solved to  be  watchful  whenever  at  the 
home  of  the  person  named.  Then  they 
sud  "Goodby,"  there  were  two  dicks, 
and  fate  had  arranged  for  a  wedding. 

Some  months  later  Harding  was  invited 
to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend— not  the 
one  the  girl  of  the  telephone  had  given  him 
reason  to  suspect  as  a  mutual  friend.  Be- 
fore going  into  dinner,  hearing  a  voice 
behind  him,  he  turned,  looked  a  gurl  in 
tb?  face  and  audi 


"I  am  pleased  to  renew  our  acquaint- 
ance begun  on  the  phone." 
The  girl  blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 
The  wedding  took  place  ten  months  later. 

Committee  oa  Indnstrial  Relatloas, 
Waahlagton,  D.  C. 

FROM  GEORGE  P.  WEST 

Governor  Carlson's  latestservice  to  the 
cause  of  industrial  tyranny  in  Colorado  is 
his  threat  to  use  the  State  militia  to 
drive  700  striking  smelter  employees 
back  to  work  at  the  LeadviUe  plant  of 
the  Gugenheim  smelting  trust 

Remembering  Ludlow,  the  striker^ 
who  were  unorganized  immigrants,  went 
back  to  work  without  an  adjustment  of 
their  demand  for  higher  pay  and  without 
relief  from  exploitation  by  storekeepers 
and  pet^  bosses. 

Carlson's  threat  to  enforce  involuntary 
servitude  on  the  LeadviUe  strikers  has 
the  sanction  of  a  law  which  he  put 
through  the  legislature  last  year.  This 
act,  by  prohibiting  strikes  imtil  the  State 
Industrial  Commission  has  investigated 
and  rendered  its  report,  has  tied  the 
hands  of  labor  and  has  imposed  on  Colo- 
rado a  iHTactice  that  every  other  Amer- 
ican State  has  repudiated  as  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  its  citizens. 

The  Colorado  law  is  modeled  after  a 
Canadian  act  written  by  W.  L.  Macken- 
zie King,  now  industrial  relations  agent 
for  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Even  King  did 
not  attempt  to  make  it  apply  to  any 
industries  except  public  utilities.  Many 
efforts  had  been  made  to  secure  its 
adc^tikm  by  various  states  in  this  coun- 
try, but  all  these  efforts  had  fuled  until 
the  coal  companies  put  Carlsmi  in  the 
Governor's  chair. 

Unorganized  workmen  under  this  law 
are  powerless  to  protest  against  exploita- 
tion by  the  only  means  at  their  com- 
mand—the quick,  imexpected  strike. 
When  they  violate  the  law,  as  at  Lead- 
viUe, they  are  threatened  with  gunmoi 
in  miUtia  uniforms  and  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  criminals.  Thanks  to  this  law, 
the  LeadviUe  strike  is  the  only  strike  of 
imorganized  workers  to  occur  recently 
that  has  not  won  an  increase  in  wages. 

For  organized  worW  ^^%^lft5 
as  dangerous  and  injurious.   To  give 
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employer  30  or  60  or  90  days'  notice  be- 
fore striking  is  to  lose  half  the  effective- 
ness of  the  strike  weapon,  because  it 
gives  the  employer  opportunity  to  weed 
out  the  best  union  men,  arrange  for 
strikebreakers,  and  speed  up  production 
80  that  a  shut-down,  if  it  comes  later  an, 
will  not  affect  his  eunings.  .  The  recent 
streetcar  strike  in  Washington,  which 
lasted  36  hours  and  with  a  minimum  of 
inconvenience  to  the  public  won  recog- 
nition of  the  union  and  forced  the  com- 
panies to  negotiate,  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded had  companies  been  given  even  30 
di^s'  notice.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
there  would  have  been  no  union  men  left 
in  the  company's  employ. 

Above  all.  the  law  is  un-American  and 
unconstitutional  because  it  enforces  in- 
voluntary servitude,  as  President  Samuel 
Gompera  of  the  American  Federation  of 
I<abor  has  pointed  out  time  and  again, 
(hily  in  Colorado  under  Carlson  could  such 
a  statute  find  its  way  onto  the  books. 

The  fact  that  other  features  of  the 
Colorado  Industrial  Commission  law 
have  been  administered  by  the  Com- 
mission in  a  manner  to  win  labor's  ap- 
proval is  all  the  more  reason  for  em- 
phasizing the  danger  in  that  part  of  it 
which  prohibits  strikes. 

AC<)niTTAL  OF  UNION  OFFICIALS 
"Governor  Carlson  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Farrar  of  Colorado  are  utterly  dis- 
credited and  their  persecution  of  former 
strikers  and  union  officials  has  definitely 
failed  as  a  result  of  the  verdict  just  re- 
turned by  a  Colorado  jury  acquitting  four 
former  strikers  accused  of  murder." 

This  is  the  substance  of  a  statement 
today  by  Frank  P.  Walsh,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Industrial  Relations. 

"Carlson  and  Farrar  were  elected  on  a 
law  and  order*  platform,  pledging  them 
to  execute  coal  company  vengeance  on 
the  strikers,  "said  Mr.  Walsh.  "They 
SDcceeded  in  inrocuring  the  cmviction  of 
John  R.  Lawson  and  his  sentence  to  life 
imfffisoiiment  before  the  Supreme  Court 
spoiled  tbeit  plans  by  disqualifying  the 
band-picked  judge  whom  Carlson  put  in 
office  at  the  bidding  of  the  coal  com- 
panies. 

"The  verdict  at  Castle  Rock  shows 
that  these  corpwatton  agents  bad  nothing 


left  to  stand  on  when  they  were  forced  to 
submit  their  case  to  a  fair  judge.  They 
have  been  frustrated  at  last  in  their 
hitherto  successful  effort  to  pervert  the 
course  of  justice. 

"Even  the  newspapers  moat  friendly 
to  the  coal  companies  are  now  demanding 
that  further  prosecutions  cease,  and  it  ia 
apparent  that  the  people  of  Colorado  are 
no  longer  deceived  as  to  who  are  the  real 
masters  of  the  men  they  put  in  office  in 
the  belief  that  they  were  supporting  the 
prohibition  cause. 

"Credit  for  the  magnificent  defense  re- 
ceived by  the  four  strikers  just  acquitted 
ia  due  to  Edward  P.  Costigan,  their  at- 
torney. A  fair  judge  permitted  the  de- 
fense to  put  into  the  record  the  amazing 
story  of  crime  and  tyranny  in  the  coal 
fields  of  southern  Colorado,  and  the  re- 
sult could  not  have  been  in  doubt. 

"This  ends  the  attempt  of  the  coal 
conqianies  to  put  terror  into  tiie  hearts  of 
any  group  of  em^oyees  who  mi^t  at 
some  time  in  the  future  dare  to  revolt 
against  industrial  tyranny.  They  hoped 
to  accomplish  this  by  procuring,  through 
Carlson  and  Farrar,  the  imprisonment  or 
hanging  of  many  of  the  striker  heroes  of 
19ia-14. '  •  

Sneeze  Withoat  Wiaklac 

Bobby  came  home  one  day  covered  with 
dirt  and  bruises  and  trundling  a  broken 
bicycle, 

"What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing, 
my  child?"  exclaimed  his  terrified  mother. 

"I  ran  over  a  big  dog  and  took  a  fall," 
explained  Bobby. 

"Couldn't  you  see  him  and  give  him 
tiie  road?" 

"Yes;  I  saw  him  and  was  turning  out, 
but  when  I  got  within  about  ten  feet  of 
him  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  1>efore  I  got  'em 
open  again  I'd  run  into  him." 

"For  the  land's  sake,  what  did  you  shut 
your  eyes  for?" 

"Couldn't  help  it  Had  to  sneeze.  If 
you  think  you  can  hold  your  eyes  open 
when  the  sneeze  comes  you  just  try  it 
some  day." 

If  the  reader  thinks  Bobby's  excuse 
was  not  a  valid  one  let  him  try  it  some 

day  "when  the  ^m^^  ^^m^'CT^V^^'' 
Companion,  ^' 
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Legal  News  Gleanings 

Decisions  Uader  tiie  Safety  Appliance 
Acts 

United  states  Circuit  Court  of  Appealh  Ninth  CIr- 
caiL  No.  2686.  United  SUt«s  of  Atnericm,  plain- 
tiff in  error,  v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company* 
defendant  in  error.  Error  to  the  Dietrfct  Court  of 
the  United  Statea  f m-  the  Eaatem  Dirtrict  vt  Wuh- 
incton.  Decided  February  14,  ISIS. 

1.  It  was  the  intention  of  ConffreM  by  the  power 
brake  proviaicMi  of  the  safety  appliance  acts  (27 
Stat.  SSI;  29  Stat  86:  32  SUt.  943)  to  make  it  un- 
lawful to  require  brakemen  to  use  hand  brakes  in 
the  ordinary  manasromentand  movement  of  frei^t 
trains  in  iatentate  commerce.  (Vlivlnian  Sy.  Co. 
V.  United  States.  22S  P^.  748  quoted  with  ap- 
proval). 

S.  In  at)  act,  the  npreM  pnrpoae  of  which  Is  to  re- 
lieve brakemeo  from  the  dancer  of  usingr  band 
brakes,  a  provision  that  the  train  shall  be  so 
equipped  as  to  run  without  requlrins  the  use  of 
the  hand  brakea  is  a  proUbitioD  asatnst  the  use  of 
the  hand  bcakea  in  the  ordinary  movement  of 
traina. 

8.  The  lansnace  of  the  act  was  equivalent  to  declar- 
Ins  that  after  the  date  named  freight  trains  should 
not  only  be  equipped  to  run,  but  should  actually 
be  run  without  requiring  brakemen  to  use  the 
oooumm  hand  brake. 

Francia  A.  Garreclit,  United  Statea  at- 
torney, and  Philip  J.  Doherty,  spedal  as- 
sistant United  States  attorney,  for  plain- 
tiff in  error. 

Charles  S.  Albert  and  Thomas  Balmer, 
for  the  defendant  in  error. 

Before  Gilbert,  Ross  and  Morrow,  Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

OPINION  OP  THB  COURT 

Gilbert,  Circuit  Judge: 

An  action  consisting  of  12  counts  was 
broui^t  gainst  the  defendant  in  error  to 
recover  penalties  for  violatiima  of  the 
safety  appliance  act  approved  March  2, 
1893  (27Stet,  531),  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  April  1,  1896  (29  Stat,  85),  and  by 
the  act  of  March  2,  1903  (32  Stat,  943). 
It  was  alleged  that  the  defendant  ran  on 
its  line  of  railroad,  in  interstate  com- 
merte,  certain  freight  tr^ns  drawn  by 
its  own  loo>motive  engines,  but  that  at 
times  the  speed  of  the  trains  was  con- 
trolled by  brakemen  who  were  required 
to  use  common  hand  brakea  for  that  pur- 
pose. There  was  a  stipulation  between 
the  parties  that  each  engine  was  equipped 


with  a  power  driving-wheel  brake,  and 
appliances  for  operating  a  train-brake 
system;  that  in  each  train  not  less  than 
%  per  cent  of  the  cars  therein  were 
equipped  with  power  or  train  brakes 
which  were  used  and  operated  by  the  en- 
S^eer  of  the  locfflnotive  drawing  such 
train,  to  ccmtro!  its  speed,  in  connectu»i 
with  the  hand  brakes.  The  court  below 
sustained  a  demurrer  to  the  complaint  on 
the  ground  that  none  of  the  counts  there- 
in set  forth  facts  sufficient  to  constitute 
an  offense  against  the  United  States. 

The  statute  of  March  2,  189^  pro- 
vides— 

Tliat  fi«m  and  after  the  lit  dar  of  January,  ISMl 
it  Shan  be  unlawful  for  any  i^—it^  carrier  eDgaBud 
In  interstate  eommeree  by  railraad  to  nae  on  its  Une 
any  locomotive  en^ne  in  moving  interstate  traffic 
not  equipped  with  apower-drivine  wheel  brake  and 
appliances  for  operating  the  train  brake  syatem.  or 
to  run  any  train  in  such  traffic  after  said  date  that 
has  not  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  in  it  ao  equipped 
with  power  or  train  brakes  that  the  eoslneer  on  the 
locomotlva  drawing  such  train  can  control  its  speed 
without  requliins  brakeraoi  to  use'theeonmaD  hand 
brake  for  that  purpose. 

The  amendment  of  April  1,  1896,  im- 
poses a  penalty  upon  any  such  common 
carrier— 

usins  any  loeoawtive  Misina  runnins  any  train,  or 
hanlins  or  pennlttins  to  be  hauled  or  used  on  ita  line 
any  ear  In  vlolatioa  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
aeL 

The  amendment  of  Mardi  %  1903,  pro- 
vides— 

That  whenever,  aa  provided  in  Mid  act,  any  train 
is  operated  with  power  or  train  brakes,  not  less  than 
50  per  cent  et  the  «ara  in  nch  train  ahall  have  their 
brakes  used  and  operated  by  the  eoslneer  of  the  lo- 
cooiotive drawing  snch  train;  and  all  powovfaraked 
eara  in  such  train  which  are  associated  together  wltti 
said  SO  per  cent  shall  have  their  brakes  so  used  and 
operated. 

The  act  gave  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commisfflon  authority  from  time  to  time 
to  increase  the  minimum  pereoktage  of 
cars  in  any  train  required  to  be  operated 
with  power  or  train  brakes,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  acts  complained  of  the  per- 
centage of  cars  required  to  have  their 
brakes  used  and  operated  by  the  engineer 
of  the  locomotive  drawing  the  train  had 
been  increased  to  86. 

The  court  below  construed  the  acts  and 
amendments  thereto  as  permitting  the 
use  of  hand  brakes Jn^con^e^^n^m^  ^ 
specific  power  brakeil  ireiemcf  to  1^  raie 
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act.  The  plaintiff  assigns  error  to  that 
construction  and  cmtends  that  it  was  the 
mtraticH)  of  the  act  to  require  that  the 
movement  of  all  such  trains  must  be  con- 
trolled by  power  brakes,  and  that  no 
brakemen  should  be  required  to  use  hand 
brakes. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  ques- 
tions involved  and  have  reached  these 
conclusions: 

First  A«de  &om  the  language  of  the 
act  and  the  amoidments,  there  is  external 
evidence  that  it  was  the  intentim  of  Con- 
gress thereby  to  make  it  unlawful  to  re- 
quire brakemen  to  use  hand  brakes  in  the 
ordinary  management  and  movement  of 
freight  trains  in  interstate  commerce. 
This  is  shown  by  the  title  of  the  act  and 
the  reports  of  committees  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  through  Congress.  The 
title  of  the  act  Is  "An  act  to  promote  the 
safety  of  employees  and  travelers  on  ridl- 
roads  by  compelling  common  carriers  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  to  equip 
their  cars  with  automatic  couplers  and 
continuous  brakes,  and  their  locomotives 
with  driving  wheel  brakes,  and  for  other 
purposes. "  The  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate Commerce,  in  its  report  on  the 
bill,  after  referring  to  the  number  of  train 
hands  killed  In  falling  from  tnuns  and  en- 
gines, said: 

It  IB  the  judsmsntof  thiflcunmittee  that  all  cus 
and  toccanotives  ahould  be  equipped  with  antomatio 
coaplan,  obviating  the  noeoiaity  of  men  gfdag  be- 
tween di«  ««n,  and  eantimioua  train  brakea  that  can 
be  operated  from  the  iocomotiva,  and  df bpcdm  with 
the  nae  of  nai  <m  the  tiq»  of  t}ie  ears;  that  the  loc(^ 
motive  should  be  provided  with  power  drivins-wheel 
brakes,  renderins  them  easy  of  control.  The  brakes 
now  have  to  be  larsely  opwated  by  the  brakemen, 
travelins  over  the  tops  of  the  cars  by  night  and  day- 
through  sleet  and  rain.  exp«Med  to  great  danger  of 
falling  f ran  the  ears,  or  from  overhead  obstruc- 

tlMS. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
had  charge  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  ex- 
plained  the  bill  by  saying— 

When  we  get  the  ears  of  this  country  equipped 
with  uniform  couplers,  with  air  brakes,  so  Omt  the 

men  wiU  not  be  required  to  go  between  the  ears,  so 
that  the  men  who  are  on  top  of  the  cars  today  will 
taken  off  and  thereby  relieved  from  the  danger  of 
Bueh  positions,  there  will  be  no  cause  for  anyfuirther 
kctslation  on  the  subject,  in  mv  judgment. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
also  so  understood  the  act  In  its  eleventh 
annual  report,  it  said: 


The  requirement,  therefore,  is  not  that  a  carrier 
shall  equip  its  cars  with  the  brake  or  the  coupler, 
but  that  It  shall  not  use  in  interstate  traflle  a  train 
which  is  not  ramtroUed  by  the  train  brake. 

In  its  thirteenth  annual  report  the  com- 
mission, anticipating  the  time  when  the 
law  should  go  into  effect^  said: 

Tbe  men  will  not  then  be  obliged  to  use  the  tops 

of  the  can  for  braking,  nor  to  walk  on  tbe  running 
boards.  The  freight  train  will  be  as  completely  un- 
der the  control  of  the  engineer  as  pasaoger  trains 
are  at  the  present  timsL 

Second.  The  act  by  its  terms  exin-esses 
with  sufficient  certunty  the  intentioil  of 
Congress  that  hand  brakes  shall  not  be 
used  on  freight  trains  in  the  ordinary 
movement  of  such  trains  in  interstate 
commerce.  By  the  act  Congress  adopted 
for  freight  trains  the  system  of  braking 
that  was  in  use  on  passenger  trains.  It 
made  no  specific  moition  of  the  number 
of  cars  in  a  trun  that  should  be  equipped 
with  power  brakes,  but  it  enacted  in  gen- 
eral terms  that  the  train  should  be  suffi- 
ciently equippedto  be  run  withoutrequiring 
the  use  of  the  common  hand  brake.  The 
clause  "without  requiring  brakemen  to 
use  the  common  hand  brake, "  as  foundin 
the  first  sectim  of  the  act  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  words  "without  the 
necessity  of  men  going  between  the  ends 
of  the  cars, "  in  the  second  section,  which 
provides  for  automatic  couplers.  The 
language  of  the  act  was  equivalent  to  de- 
claring that  after  the  date  named  freij^t 
trains  should  not  only  be  equipped  to  run, 
but  should  actually  be  run  without  requir- 
ing brakemen  to  use  tbe  common  hand 
brake.  No  implicatimi  to  the  contrary  is 
to  be  found  in  the  provision  in  section  2 
[of  the  act  of  April  14,  1910]  that  all  cars 
must  be  equipped  with  "efficient  hand 
brakes, "  a  provision  which  is  ascribable 
to  the  necessity  of  controlling  the  move- 
ment of  cars  in  yards  and  elsewhere,  when 
trains  have  been  broken  up  or  are  being 
made  up.  In  an  act;  the  exfuress  purpose 
of  which  is  to  relieve  brakemen  from  the 
danger  of  using  hand  brakes,  a  provision 
that  the  train  shall  be  so  equipped  as  to 
run  without  requiring  the  use  of  hand 
brakes  is  a  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
hand  brakes  in  the  ordinary  movement  of 
the  trains.  In  view  of  the  protection 
which  was  intendei^iteebe^ilffioidikl>teilitlie 
act  it  would  hare  been  icUe  for  Omgress 
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to  declare  that  freight  trains  must  be 
equipped  with  appliances  to  operate  a 
power-brake  system,  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  it  optional  with  a  raihx>ad  com- 
pany to  decide  whether  it  would  or  would 
not  operate  its  trains  with  that  system. 
To  say  that  trahis  shall  be  provided  witli 
power  brakes,  and  In  the  same  breath  to' 
say  that  the  carrier  may  refuse  to  use 
them,  is  to  contradict  the  very  purpose 
and  terms  of  the  act  Yet  such  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  law  if  it  be  given  the  construc- 
tion*contended  for  by  the  defendant  in 
error. 

The  act  is  not  to  be  constnied  by  the 
rules  which  govern  the  construction  of 
criminal  statutes.  The  action  is  a  civil 
action  to  recover  a  penalty.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  if  the  language  of  a 
penal  statute  is  plain,  it  will  be  construed 
as  it  reads,  and  tiiat  the  words  will  be 
given  their  full  meaning,  and  if  ambigu- 
ous the  coart  will  lean  more  strtnigly  in 
favor  of  the  defendant  than  it  would  be  if 
the  statute  were  remedial  in  its  nature. 
Bolles  V.  Outing  Co.  (175  U.  S.  262) ;  John- 
son v.  Southern  Pacific  Co.  (196  U.  S.  1). 
Id  the  case  last  cited,  the  court  quoted 
with  approval  the  language  of  Hr.  Justice 
Story  in  United  States  t.  Winn  (3  Sunmi. 
209),  as  follows: 

I  aorw  to  that  rule  In  Its  tru«  and  sober  Kose; 
that  ia.  that  p«nal  statatea  are  not  to  be  enlarged  hr 
faniilicatioa  or  extended  to  caaea  not  obvioualy  within 
their  worda  aod  purport.  .  .  .  And  where  a  word 
la  taMd  In  the  atatute  which  haa  variooa  known  tig- 
nlAcatlotU,  I  know  <tf  no  role  that  requirea  the  court 
toadoptooe  Inpteferaicetoanother,  aiinply  because 
It  la  mon  reattained,  if  the  objects  of  the  statute 
equally  apply  to  the  largest  and  broadest  aeaaae  of 
ttieword.  In  Bhort,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  proper 
oovnelnalltbeMcaaaalBto  search  out  and  follow 
the  tm«  intent  <^  the  leslalaturt^  and  to  admit  that 
■anae  of  the  words  which  hannoniiea  best  with  the 
oontext.  and  pramotes  In  the  fullest  manner  the  ap- 
parent policy  and  objects  of  the  le^slature. 

The  unly  reported  case  which  supports 
the  decision  of  the  court  below  is  United 
States  V.  Baltimore  &  0.  R.  Co.  (176  Fed 
114),  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  law 
is  complied  with  so  long  as  it  is  shown 
ttat  trains  contain  the  required  perc«it- 
age  of  cars  equipped  with  power  brakes. 
The  order  of  nonsuit  in  that  case  was  af- 
firmed by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Third  Circuit  in  United  States  v. 
Baltimore  &0.  R.  Co.  (186  Fed.  486), 


but  that  court  declined  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  construction  placed  on 
the  statutes  by  the  District  Court  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Virginian  Ry  Co.  v. 
United  States  (223  Fed.  748),  the  Circuit 
Court  of  AppesJs  for  the  Fourth  Circuit; 
in  a  careAilly  considered  opinitm,  readied 
the  opposite  conclusion.   The  court  said: 

It  la  impossible  to  believe  titat  Consreas  cotnpelled 
the  equipment  of  loeonotivM  and  cart  witli  the  w 
plianoea  spedfled  in  tlw  act  for  tlie  deelared  purpose 
of  dotng  away  with  the  dangerous  operatioo  of  hand 
brakes,  and  then  left  it  to  tlia  canfars  tbcnidvaa  to 
decide  wbeo  and  under  what  circumstances  tboee 
appliances  should  be  oaed. 

The  judgment  is  reversed,  and  the  cause 
is  remanded  to  the  court  below  for  fur- 
ther proceedings. 
Ross,  Circuit  Judge,  dissenting: 

The  sufficiency  of  the  complaint  in  this 
case  is  to  be  cimsidavd  in  thelig^tof  this 
stipulation  entered  into  by  and  between 
the  respective  parties: 

It  Is  stipulated  that  in  consideration  of  the  demur- 
rer to  each  of  the  causea  of  action  herein  In  this 
court  or  in  any  appellate  proceedlnss,  it  may  l>e  ac- 
cepted as  a  tact  as  to  each  of  said  causes  of  action 
that  each  engine  was  equipped  with  a  power  driv- 
i  Dsr- wheel  brake  and  app  Uan  cea  for  operatinK  a  train- 
brake  ayaten,  and  that  in  each  train  not  less  than  SB 
per  cent  of  thecars  therein  were  equipped  with  power 
or  train  brakes,  which  weca  need  and  operated  by 
the  enfftneer  ot  the  looonutiv*  dtawinc  such  train, 
to  control  Its  veed  in  connection  with  the  band 
brakee. 

Dated  this  Uth  day  of  Jonc^  1916. 

(Sisned)  Franda  A.  Garrecht,  H.  C  Ust,  attor- 
neys for  plalntifr.  Chaa.  S.  Albw^  attorney  for  de- 
fendant 

The  facts  of  the  case,  therefore,  are 
that  as  to  each  of  the  causes  of  action 
coimted  on  each  engine  was  not  only 
equipped  with  a  power  driving-wheel 
brake  and  appliances  for  operating  a  train- 
brake  system,  and  that  in  each  trun  not 
less  than  86  per  cent  of  the  cars  therein 
were  equipped  with  power  brakes,  but 
that  they  were  used  and  operated  by  the 
engineer  of  the  locomotive  drawing  such 
train  to  control  its  speed  in  connection 
with  the  hand  brakes. 

The  sole  questim,  therefore.  In  the  cas^ 
is  not  whether  Congress  should  have  un- 
der such  circumstimces  prohibited  the  use 
of  any  hand  brakes,  but  wfaettier  it  has 
done  so  by  its  legislatkm  upon  the  sub- 
That  it  has  no^'^iie  '^^o^'^^^Si^nie 
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very  {dain  from  a  mere  reading  of  its  en- 
actments. That  of  March  2,  1893.  re- 
ferred to  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  de- 
clares: 

That  from  and  alter  th«  l«t  day  of  Jamuuy,  1898. 
it  whaU  be  onlawful  for  any  common  carrier  enswed 
in  {Dtentata  commerce  by  railroad  to  uae  on  its  liiie 
any  locomotive  ensine  in  moving  Interstate  traffic 
not  equipped  with  a  power  drivios-wheei  brake  and 
appUaneea  for  opemtins  the  train-brake  ayiton  or 
to  nut  any  tnln  in  inch  tnAc  after  aaid  date  that 
haa  not  a  niflldait  nnraber  of  cars  Id  it  ao  equipped 
with  power  or  train  brakea  that  the  emrioeer  on  the 
loeomoHre  drawing  ■och  tnrin  can  control  ita  apeed 
withoat  xeqnirinar  Inkenten  touse  the  coaimon  hand 
brakea  for  that  puipoae. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  that  act  Con- 
gress didnotspecify  the  numberof  cars  that 
should  be  equipped  with  the  train-brake 
system,  only  requiring  that  Uie  number 
should  be  "sufficient"  for  the  purpose  de- 
signed. But  by  its  amendment  of  March 
2, 1903,  also  referred  to  in  the  opinion. 
Cffligress  declared: 

That  whenever,  as  provided  In  said  act,  any  train 
is  operated  with  power  or  train  brakee,  not  less  than 
GO  per  cent  of  the  can  in  such  train  shall  have  their 
brakes  used  and  operated  by  the  engineer  of  the  lo- 
etanotive  drawing  such  train;  and  all  power-brake 
ears  In  soch  train  which  are  associated  together  with 
said  00  per  cent  shall  have  their  brakes  so  used  and 
operated:  and,  to  more  fully  carry  into  effect  the  ob- 
ject of  said  act,  the  Intentate  Commerce  Crnnmis- 
tiaa  may,  from  time  to  time,  after  full  hearing,  in- 
crease the  minimum  percentage  of  cars  in  any  train 
raquired  to  be  operated  with  power  or  train  brakes 
which  must  have  their  brakes  used  and  operated  as 
aforeaaid;  and  failure  to  comply  with  any  such  re- 
quirement oi  the  said  Interstate  Cnnmerce  Gommis- 
Bion,  shall  be  subject  to  the  like  penalty  as  failure  to 
comply  with  any  requirement  of  this  section. 

Pursuant  to  the  power  thus  delegated 
to  it,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1910,  pro- 
mulgated this  order; 

That  it  is  ordered,  that  on  and  after  September  1. 
1910,  on  all  railroads  used  in  interstate  cmnmerce^ 
whatever  as  required  by  the  safety-appliance  acts 
as amsDded  Uareh  %  1908.  any  train  Isoperatedwith 
power  or  train  brakes,  not  less  than  8S  per  cent  of 
the  can  of  such  train  shall  have  tiielr  brakes  used 
and  operated  by  the  engineer  of  the  locomotive  draw- 
ing such  train,  and  all  power-brake  can  in  each 
such  train  which  an  associated  together  with  the 
86  per  cent  shall  have  their  brakes  so  used  and  op- 
erated. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  at  first  Congress 
only  required  a  "sufficient"  number  of  the 
cars  of  a  train  to  be  equipped  with  the 
power^brake  system,  without  specifying 


the  number,  then  by  amendment  fixed 
that  number  at  not  less  than  60  per  cent 
and  gave  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  power  to  increase  that  num- 
ber after  a  full  hearing  before  it  to  the 
extent  it  should  deem  wise.  There  is  in 
no  act  of  Congress  that  has  been  cited, 
any  provision  prohibiting  the  equipment 
of  the  cars  with  hand  brakes  also;  on  the 
contrary,  by  section  2  of  its  act  of  April 
14,  1910  (36  Stat  L.,  298),  Congress  ex- 
pressly provided,  among  other  things, 
that  "all  cars  must  be  equipped  with  se- 
cure sill  steps  and  efficient  hand  brakes, " 
with  a  certain  proviso  not  important  to 
be  here  mentioned 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  above 
quoted  provisions  of  the  statute  either 
expressly  or,  in  my  opinion,  by  implica- 
tion prohibiting  the  use  of  hand  brakes  in 
connection  with  the  power  brake  system, 
and  the  facts  of  the  present  case  as  made 
to  appear  by  the  record  are  that  the  full 
percentage  of  the  cars  constituting  the 
trains  in  question,  required  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  pursuant  to 
its  le^slative  authority  to  be  equipped 
with  the  power  bridce  system,  were  so 
equipped,  and  that  the  trains  in  question 
were  operated  thereby.  For  the  court  to 
hc^d  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  cars 
of  the  trains  should  have  been  equipped 
with  and  operated  by  the  power  brake 
system,  would  be  for  it  to  assume  the 
function  devolved  by  Congress  upon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which, 
of  course,  it  has  no  power  to  do. 

The  case  of  Virginian  Ry.  Co.  v.  U.  S. 
(233  Fed.,  748),  quoted  in  the  opinion  as 
sustaining  the  conclusion  of  the  court, 
does  not,  I  think,  in  any  respect  do  so. 
The  trains  there  under  consideratitm  con- 
sisted of  100  cars  each,  each  of  which  was 
equipped  with  power  brakes  and  also  with 
hand  brakes,  and  the  driving  wheels  of 
the  engines  were  also  properly  equipped; 
nevertheless,  upon  each  of  those  trains 
the  power  brakes  were  not  used  at  all, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  trains  were  con- 
trolled solely  by  the  use  of  the  hand 
brakes,  which  the  court  very  invperly 
held  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  act  of 
Congress. 

In  my  opinion,  the  judgment-f^lt^ 
court  below  shouliM'fflflM^^  V8 
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Correspondence 


An  contributionB  to  our  Correspondence  ccdumns 
nmit  be  ia  not  lat«  than  tha  10th  of  the  month  to 
Inmire  iiuertlon. 

Artictes  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  Noma  de  plume  may  be  used,  but  every  ar- 
ticle must  be  Bisiied  with  full  name  and  addreia  of 
the  writer  aa  a  ffuanuity  of  good  faith,  and  to  in- 
■ure  insertion.  No  anonymous  letters  will  be  pab- 
Ushed  under  any  circumstances. 

While  the  Editor  does  not  asnime  responsibili^ 
for  opinions  expreesed  by  contributcav  to  this  de- 
partment, he  ia  held  responsible  in  both  law  and 
moral  ethics  for  admitting'  that  which  will  injure  or 
create  ill  feelinc.  Hence  all  communicationi  are 
subject  to  revirion  or  rejection  if  the  Editor  deems 
it  necessary. 

C.  H.  Salmons.  Editor  and  Hatwssr. 


The  Eisht-Hour  Day.  and  Time  and  One- 
Half  for  Overtime. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  edu- 
cate our  own  members  to  the  meaning  and 
effects  of  the  above  cause,  but  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  press,  papers  and 
magazines  are  as  yet  slaves  to  the  money 
powers,  this  Journal  and  others  of  its 
kind, with  a  few  other  exceptions,  are  our 
only  means  of  a  fair  and  just  intercourse 
with  each  other;  and  by  trusting  to  luck, 
perhaps  from  among  the  four  national 
journals  directly  concerned  in  the  cause, 
together  with  other  efforts  being  made, 
enough  of  the  truth  will  seep  through  to 
the  public  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the 
facts  involved. 

My  purpose  in  this  communication  is  to 
show  the  folly  of  making  further  or  fu- 
ture settlements  with  the  four  railway 
organizations  involved,  without  conceding 
the  proposition  of  penalization  for  abuses, 
misuses  and  oppression  of  long  hours, 
which  is  entirely  feasible  and  absolutely 
possible  to  avoid  payment  of  in  any  case, 
exduding  possibly  accidents  which  have 
been  reduced  exceedingly,  but  will  occur 
imtil  humanity  becomes  infallible. 

As  to  educating  our  own  men,  as  I  said, 
it  hardly  seems  necessary,  at  the  same 
time,  our  older  men  of  whom'much  is  ex- 
pected, in  this  cause  may  need  a  slight  re- 
minder of  what  the  real  hardships  are 
today  besetting  [his  younger  Brother's 
pathway.  Having  worked  extra  13  years 
with  yet  no  early  prospects  of  regular 
work  where  I  am  located  and  having  run 


everything  from  a  narrow  gauge  to  the 
modem  type  locomotive,  and  from  yard 
work  through  all  freight  service,  includ- 
ing as  well  a  great  deal  of  the  best  pas- 
senger service,  I  feel  that  my  evidence 
should  be  at  least  partly  competent 

As  to  the  eight-hour  day,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve the  railroad  companies  would  grant 
it  without  hesitating  to  any  great  extent, 
if  they  could  avoid  the  penalizing  rule  of 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime;  what 
material  difference  would  it  make  to  the 
railroad  company  whether  your  day  was 
four  hours,  six  hours,  eight  hours,  or  ten 
hours,  so  long  as  they  can  work  you  16 
hours  at  a  proportionate  rate  of  pay? 
What  the  employees  want  is  what  is  na- 
tionally recognized  as  &  fur  work  day, 
with  a  penalty  for  longer  service. 

As  said,  they  would  possibly  grant  any- 
thing reasonable  constituting  a  flat  per- 
centage increase,  without  penalization; 
but  what  would  it  result  in?  The  same 
dissatisfaction,  dissension,  and  industrial 
unrest  that  has  followed  every  similar 
increase  granted  in  the  past  few  years. 
Why?  Because  the  game  of  retaliation 
has  been  nationally  played  by  the  rail- 
road companies  following  every  increase 
or  reduction  in  hours  granted  in  the  last 
few  years.  How?  The  railroad  compa- 
nies after  granting  the  concessions  get 
their  heads  together  in  a  nationally  sys- 
tematized scheme  and  figure  how  they 
can  {^t  it  back  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  and  way,  without  injuring  or  reflect- 
ing dividends,  high  official  salaries,  and 
the  luxurious  lives  of  their  directors, 
many  stockholders  and  officials.  The  re- 
sult: Larger  powers,  tonnage  increased 
to  the  impracticable  and  utmost  capacity 
of  such  power  and  using  the  16-hour  law 
as  a  legalized  work  day,  which  results  in 
overworking  and  overloading  men  and 
engines,  so  that  they  cannot  get  over  the 
division  in  16  hours,  causing  them  to  tie  up 
on  line  of  road  for  8  or  10  hours,  where  it 
is  often  impossible  to  get  proper  food,  and 
perhaps  forced  to  take  rest  the  law  has 
provided— which  practically  speaking  is  no 
penalty  on  the  company— on  the  seat  box 
or  in  the  cab  of  the  locomotive.  Is  there 
a  craft  of  labor  in  existence  that  would 
stand  such  abuse  indefinitely  uid  then 
after  you  get  this  ^foMlv  VeipQ§il£e 
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duty  again?  This  has  occurred  frequently 
and  I  have  known  it  to  occur  twice  in 
covering  one  division. 

Further  results:  The  larger  power  is 
seemingly  much  harder  to  keep  up  under 
such  strains,  and  what  B.  of  L.  Division 
is  it  in  the  country,  located  on  a  railroad 
division  of  any  importance  where  the 
power  is  the  least  neglected,  that  has 
not  ei^^eers  on  its  penaiw  rolls  or  in- 
digent lists,  or  that  are  nervous  wrecks 
from  the  results  of  hard  riding  or  other 
discomforts,  as  well  as  long  hours  caused 
from  this  heavy  power?  I'll  venture  the 
assertion  without  the  exact  statistics  that 
.  our  organization  alone  is  paying  out 
enough  annually  to  members  who  are  ner- 
vous wrecks  and  broken  in  health  from 
these  causes,  to  say  nothing  of  deaths,  to 
buy  four  modem  locomotives,  and  the  cost 
of  these  is  no  secret  Would  any  propo- 
sition tend  more  to  overcome  this  condi- 
tion than  our  proposals? 

The  eight-hour  day  should  be  met  and 
granted  in  every  respect  without  opposi- 
tion to  all;  however,  it  will  not  meet  the 
requirement  in  throuj^  freight  servira 
which  is  to  be  based  on  12^  miles  per  hour; 
in  fact,  in  passenger  service  nothing  is  re- 
quested, and  practically  nothing  in  through 
freight  service  except  where  overtime  is 
made,  which  can  and  positively  should  be 
avoided,  if  any  consideration  is  shown  for 
human  endurance.  The  erroneous  idea 
that  all  service  is  based  on  strictly  ei^t 
hours  is  wrong,  as  all  through  freight 
service  is  based  on  12}  miles  per  hour, 
which  means,  if  your  division  is  100  miles 
long,  you  will  get  overtime  after  eight, 
hours;  if  125  miles  long,  after  10  hours;  it 
160  miles  long,  after  12  hours,  and  so  on, 
simply  dividing  the  number  of  miles  by 
1^.  So  this  narrows  the  request  down 
to  yard  and  slow  freight  service  where 
the  k>ng  hours  and  hardships  really  exist, 
and  of  course  narrows  Uie  principal  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  company  to  the 
penalizing  compensation  for  long  hours. 

Having  studied  a  great  deal  of  English 
and  American  history,  this  request'of  the 
360,000  subjects  of  the  raihroad  corpora- 
tion reminds  me  in  principle  of  the  great 
rerolutim  of  the  English  in  1216,  when 
the  subjects  or  common  people  forced 
from  and  were  granted  the  Magna 
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Charta  or  bill  of  rights  from  the  kings 
and  lords  and  which  constituted  the  foun- 
dation of  our  great  American  Republic. 

In  essence,  what  we  want  today  is  a  new 
bill  of  rights  from  our  railroad  lords. 
The  main  stay  of  this  bill  of  rights,  is 
time  and  one-half  for  all  overtime,  which 
when  made  is  blood  money  and  the  only 
conceivable  manner  in  overcoming  the 
abuse  of  long  hours,  as  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  we  must  invoke  the  principle 
used  in  sustaining  law,  in  order  to  over- 
come the  abuse  of  long  hours  and  incident 
hardships,  as  past  promises,  written 
agreements  nor  legislation  has  succeeded. 
In  many  past  settlements,  we  at  the  time 
felt  sudi  things  overcome,  but  after  re- 
turning to  our  labors,  under  new  agree- 
ments and  legislation,  the  wheels  of  re- 
taliatipn  were  set  to  work  with  the  result 
that  we  soon  found  that  while  our  remu- 
neration was  slightly  increased,  our  labors 
and  abuses  were  many  times  doub.y  in- 
creased, with  l^e  results  that  dissension 
and  dissatisfaction  again  resumed  until  it 
has  today  assumed  the  present  status  of 
affairs,  uid  we  are  now  convinced,  as  I 
individually  have  been  for  many  years, 
past  writings  verifying,  that  only  one 
thing  will  set  the  wheels  of  justice  in  this 
respect  right,  and  that  is  penalization  for 
abuses,  impositions  or  oppression.  What 
would  your  civil  or  criminal  taws  amount 
to,  if  it  were  not  for  the  penalties  attached 
to  the  violations?  Perhaps  good  advice. 
So  follow  this  principle,  attach  the  penalty 
to  the  many  recognized  abuses  resulting 
from  long  or  excessive  hours,  and  the 
railroad  companies  can  avoid  them  or 
suffer  the  consequences  and  don't  accept 
promises  or  good  advice.  The  public,  I 
believe,  will  soon  grasp  our  situation; 
while  I  know  many  will  be  misled  by  state- 
ments which  show,  where  a  locomotive 
originally  cost  eight  or  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars they  now  cost  twenty-five  or  thirty 
thousand  and  more,  without  stating  that 
the  cheaper  locomotive  hauled  15  or  20 
cars  compared  with  the  other  monster 
hauling  76  to  100  cars  and  more;  this  is  a 
forceful  argument  for  the  railroads  witii 
the  essentials  cut  off.  The  press,  unfair 
to  labor,  would  also  have  you  believe  that 
tiie  men  want  long  hours.  This  argiinimt 
is  preposterous.  aMW^dH>yf^Mf 
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the  companies  did  not  desire  long  hours, 
they  could  easily  avoid  them.  They  also 
tell  you  that  some  of  our  engineers  make 
more  than  bank  presidents;  they  allude  to 
passenger  engineers,  we  presume,  and 
some  of  the  village  bank  prendoits,  and 
in  the  name  of  Him  Yrbo  is  just,  why 
Wouldn't  they?  Even  though  the  asser- 
tion is  exaggerated  and  the  further  fact 
that  we  are  not  at  present  asking  for  any 
concession  for  our  passenger  engineers, 
however,  we  surely  know  that  no  coercion 
will  cause  our  older  passenger  engineers 
or  conductors  to  desert  the  cause  of  their 
other  Brothers,  who  have  given  many 
sacrifices,  mudi  time  and  hard-earned 
money  to  uphold  principles  of  seniority 
and  make  their  conditions  and  pay  as  It  is 
found  today;  andtheyfullyrealize  also  that 
the  power  which  daily  makes  sacrifices 
upholding  their  principle  of  rights  to  the 
best  runs  and  that  placed  them  in  their 
present  condition  with  remuneration  re- 
ceived, could  do  such  a  thing  as  revoke  it 
all  and  take  it  away,  tlwugh  no  anticipa- 
tion of  such  an  occurrence  is  ever  contem- 
plated. 

The  road  I  am  employed  with  is  by  no 
means  used  as  an  example,  for  compara- 
tively speaking  our  company  is  nationally 
recognized  by  our  organization  as  an  ex- 
ception in  fair  treatment  of  their  employ- 
ees, though  they  are  a  victim  of  this 
nationally  systematized  greed  for  the 
almighty  dollar,  come  how  it  may  in  the 
way  of  oppression  due  to  long  hours. 

I  do  not  consider  this  a  question  of,  Can 
we  stop  it?  rather  a  question  of  Shall  we 
stop  it? 

Trusting  my  remarks  may  not  be  out  of 
place  at  the  critical  moment  of  our  four 
iHganizations,  I  am,  fraternally, 

T.  J.  Mullen,  Div.  343. 


Eight-Hour  Day  Settlement. 

ASHBViLLE,  N.  C,  April  4.  1916. 

Editoe  Journal:  In  reading  the  dif- 
ferent articles  in  our  magazine  each 
month,  I  do  not  find  an  article  where  a 
member  is  satisfied  with  the  present  long 
hours  of  service  that  we  now  serve,  but 
all  are  for  backing  up  the  eight-hour  and 
time  and-one-half  movement  and  no  com- 
promising of  the  demand,  and  no  doubt 


but  what  if  the  vote  had  included  "Do 
you  wish  for  slightiy  less  than  you  de- 
mand?" the  vote  would  have  been  just 
as  overwhehning  No,  as  was  Yes,  for  the 
eight-boor  and  time  and  a  half  propo- 
sition. 

Further,  I  do  not  bdieve  but  what  the 
majority  are  ag^nst  the  preerat  propo- 
«tion  being  left  to  arbitration.  I  for  mie 
am,  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  the 
two  neutral  arbitrators  are  never  picked 
from  among  men  who  have  labored  physi- 
cally all  their  lives;  and  theirefore,  the 
proposition  is  not  as  fair  as  it  looks  to 
be.  At  first  glance  arbitration  Uxku 
fair  because  the  men  have  the  right  to 
appoint  as  many  men  on  the  arbitration 
board  as  the  railroads  have,  and  the 
arbitrators  appointed  by  the  railroads 
and  the  men  do  try  and  appoint  the 
other  two  neutral  men,  but  if  the  arbi- 
trators that  are  appointed  by  the  rail- 
roads are  faithful  to  the  railway  com- 
panies, they  will  not  agree  to  any  two 
men  that  the  employees'  arbitrators  may 
suggest,  and  if  the  employees'  arbitra- 
tors are  faithful  they  will  not  agree  to 
appoint  any  two  men  that  the  railway 
companies  may  suggest;  consequently 
they  cannot  agree.  Then  the  Government 
after  a  certain  length  of  time  has  to  ap- 
point the  other  two  neutral  arbitratras, 
and  right  there  is  where  the  employees 
cannot  get  a  square  deal,  because  no  gov- 
ernment official  knows  any  person  except 
with  whom  he  has  associated,  and  that  is 
some  Yale,  Harvard  or  like  institution 
student  where  aristocratic  environments 
dominate,  or  some  prominent  lawyer  or 
politician  who  has  only  gained  his  noto- 
riety through  capital  vrMle  working  for 
capital,  and  thereby  become  unconscioualy 
abias  person.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Government  to  ap- 
point two  men  that  would  give  us  a  square 
deal,  but  I  do  say  it  is  not  probable. 

Second,  after  an  arbitration  board  has 
been  formed  the  railroads  only  have  to 
buy  just  one  member  of  the  board  to 
have  the  decisicm  their  way,  and  in  my 
opinion  they  would  be  willing  to  give  aoe 
arbitrator  a  million  dollars  for  a  decidon 
in  their  favor. 

The  welfare  of  our  organizations, de- 
pends  on  a  satisfactory  settiement  w  tlw 
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pneait  denuinds,  and  I  believe  this  fact 
is  recognized  by  the  most  thoughtful  of 
OUT  o^anizatiMU^  because  must  not 
keen^tof  the  fact  that  we  havenota 
dosed  Amp  rule,  and  a  number  of  our 
members  do  not  realize  the  inqmrtanee  of 
the  insurance  offered,  much  less  the  pro- 
tectitms  given  which  are  more  essential, 
therefore  they  would  not  hesitate  to  drop 
their  membership,  if  the  strongest  or- 
ganization  that  was  evc^r  organized  fidled 
to  get  a  satisfactory  setUemmt 

The  present  movement  is  not  <nily  very 
important  from  an  organization  view- 
point, but  from  the  individuals  as  well, 
so  we  cannot  afford  to  take  any  chances 
with  the  present  movement,  and  when 
we  accept  arbitration  we  take  a  chance 
and  a  big  chanca  I  reassert  we  do  not 
want  arbitration:  first,  because  it  is  tak- 
ing a  chance;  second,  because  it  delays  a 
decision,  and  delay  is  one  of  the  railroads' 
bobbies.  Fraternally, 

J.  E.  Bauhberger,  Dtv.  267. 

A  Debatable  Qnestion 

OOODLANS.  Kahs.,  Uarch  21.  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  Shall  we  dose  the 
other  fellow'B  shop^  and  op»  our  own 
doOTs?  Among  the  momentous  questions 
confronting  the  6.  of  L.  E.,  none  will 
have  greater  influence  on  the  future  wel- 
fare than  adoption  of  the  dosed  shop 
propaganda.  If  we  correctly  understand 
this  term,  its  adoption  means  that  there- 
after those  who  follow  the  occupation  of 
looomotive  engineer  wiQ  have  to  bekmg 
to  the  B.  of  L.  E.  or  vacate. 

Now  if  such  a  condition  comes  to  pass, 
changes  in  our  laws  to  meet  the  situation 
will  naturally  follow,  and  we  will  have  to 
decide  the  expediency  of  eliminating  cer- 
tain articles  placed  in  our  constitution  by 
farseeingBrotliierswith  theview  of  haying 
our  wgahization  composed  of  honorable 
men,  and  substitute  a  lav  providmg  for 
the  admittance  of  any  locomotive  en^- 
neer.  Or  retain  our  present  law  and  go  on 
record  as  suictioning  the  crime  of  black- 
listing, by  saying  to  certain  engineers, 
"Your  character  is  such  that  we  can- 
not grant  you  membership  in  our  honor- 
able body,  and  therefore  will  deprive  you 
of  making  a  living  at  your  chosen  voca- 
tion." Probably  Ihe  Brothers  who  advo- 


cate this  idea  have  in  mind  a  plan  where- 
by the  Brotherhood  can  adopt  the  dosed 
shop  and  avoid  an  embarrassing  sitnatkm. 
Those  who  look  oa  the  closed  shop  as  a 
pn^ressive  step  should  call  to  mind  the 
berme  strug^es  of  our  forefathers  in 
overthrowing  the  ancient  system  of  con- 
trolling affiliations  by  law.  Members  of 
today  became  adherents  through  a  sense 
of  manly  duty,  and  the  word  Jmtiee 
should  be  stricken  from  our  motto  before 
we  compel  them  to  affiliate  in  a  Dividon 
room  ^th  a  barnacle  vbo  joined  the 
Brotherhood  as  a  last  resort  to  save  his 
job. 

Everyone  connected  with  a  railroad  is 
aware  that  the  Brotherhood  has  great  ex- 
pense in  maintaining  the  good  things  it 
has  brought  to  all  men  who  run  enginee, 
and  those  who  partidpate  in  such  bene- 
fits and  show  no  dispodtion  to  contribute 
their  share  are  not  wmihy  of  conddera- 
tion,  and  the  Brotherhood  should  not 
try  to  elevate  them  in  the  public  eye  by 
f  ordng  them  to  do  what  manly  principle 
has  long  demanded  Nor  should  they  be 
used  as  a  final  lock  for  a  dosed  shop,  as 
each  cms  would  carry  a  bunch  of  oOed 
keys  ready  for  instant  use  if  a  strong  de- 
mand were  made  to  opm  the  shop. 

We  have  practically  a  dosed  shop  now, 
as  nearly  every  road  in  the  country 
recognizes  the  Brotherhood  in  making 
agreements  with  its  engineers,  and  since 
this  is  the  case  there  is  nothing  outside  of 
amonetary  condderatiai  to  be  gained  by 
admitting  every  engineer  who  has  the 
price,  r^iardlesB  of  his  moral  standing. 
We  have  many  manly  Brothers  strug- 
gling to  hdd  membership  and  are  having 
a  hard  time  due  to  depressed  condi- 
tions, and  if  we  change  any  laws  should 
remember  the  old  adage  about  the  start- 
ing point  for  charity  and  change  them  to 
hdp  these  men.  The  Brother  out  of  em- 
ployment and  unable  to  pay  should  be  re- 
Ueved  of  all  Brotherhood  expense,  and 
the  Brother  on  the  extra  list,  of  part 
that  he  now  [wys.  Some  few  might  take 
advantage  of  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind,  but  the  per  cent  would  be  too  small 
for  serious  condderation.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Brother  witii  steady 
employment  should  not  be  willhig  to  carry 
the  mahi  burden  and^tbenl^  W^j^Ufr 
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less  fortunate,  and  if  he  considers  what 
the  Brotherhood  has  done  for  him  will 
realize  he  is  then  getting  big  interest  on 
the  money  invested.  We  hope  the  day  is 
far  distant  when  the  Brotherhood  will 
dose  the  shop  on  one  ade  and  throw  the 
doors  wide  open  on  the  other. 

Fratemaify,  J.  L.  Botlb,  TXv.  422. 


RnleQ 

San  Antonio.  Tbz„  Uarch.  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  "Having  Eyes  That 
See"  suggests  when  you  see  a  good  thing 
push  it  along.  I  see  a  good  chance  in 
what  Bro.  F.  E.  Wood,  Div.  766,  says 
under  the  above  heading,  page  201,  March 
JouBNAi^  to  call  for  a  abowdown  ca  Bak 
G  and  oraisistency. 

In  a  letter  written  by  myself  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Condtietcr'a  last  November 
appeared  the  following  paragraph:  The 
sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees was  expressed  by  Chief  Stone,  of 
the  a  of  L.  E.  He  said  pubUcfy:  Toa 
cannot  make  Rule  6  too  strong  to  suit 
me,  but  it  should  apply  to  the  officials  as 
well  aa  to  the  employees.  Is  it  consistent 
to  prohibit  employees  from  frequenting 
places  where  intoxicants  are  sold  and 
then  forget  the  conductor  is  in  charge  of 
the  train  from  the  pilot  to  the  markers? 
Who  is  respiMiffible  for  keeping  John  Bar- 
I^oom  csk  the  trains?  While  I  called  at- 
trition to  the  inconsistency  of  putting 
the  conductors  in  charge  of  a  salo<»  and 
tMrtender,  Brother  Wood  goes  farther 
and  says:  The  engineer  with  the  av- 
erage private  car  of  railroad  officials  at- 
tached to  the  train  he  is  palling  literally 
flows  with  whisky,  wine  and  bear.  God 
save  the  marie,  '^CmBistency,  tboa  art  a 
jewel' 

I  personally  know  one  General  Mana- 
ger who  does  not  permit  booze  on  his 
official  car,  and  he  has  done  more  to  knock 
booze  off  the  track  than  a  thousand  who 
disregard  what  they  preach  and  teach 
about  Rule  G. 

Have  been  informed  that  President 
mUard,  of  the  B.  &  0.,  was  at  one  time 
an  engiiwer.  In  1918;  be  ordered  that  no 
Intoxicating  Uqoor  be  carried  ae  urred 
<m  hia  offidal  car.  A  few  years 
Vice  President  W.  A.  Garrett^  of  the  C. 
A  N.  W.,  In  an  addnaa  to  the  emidf^aea 


said:  "You  are  welcome  to  drink  as  much 
whisky  as  the  officials,  but  no  more." 
All  this  goes  to  show  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  all  things,  but  it  is  certainly  a 
treat  to  read  letters  fnnn  mm  like  Brother 
Wood,  who  have  the  ooorage  to  protest 
to  poUIng  a  tnUa  with  a  ear  attadbed  that 
is  literally  flowfaig  with  vriiuky,  wine  and 
beer. 

hx  an  article  in  €hllier*8,  February  19, 
Edward  Hungersford,  one  of  the  best 
known  editors  oa  nulroad  affairs,  said: 
"Consistently."  Rig^t  here  the  active 
raihroaders  interrupt  and  say,  "There's  tiie 
pomt"  Are  the  roads  om^stentT  How 
can  thqy  drill  Role  G  mto  our  hearts  and 
mhids  and  keep  selling  booze  in  thehr  cars 
and  in  thehr  statlonsT  He  ftirtber  sagra; 
The  drinking  passenger  is  a  genuine  {vob- 
lem  to  the  men  who  run  the  road.  Con- 
ductors, PuUman  porters,  trainmen,  all 
have  come  to  know  him  and  hate  him, 
sometimes  to  fear  him,  and  no  railroad 
company  can  hope  fully  to  enforce  its  all 
fanportant  Kile  G  without  at  least  middng 
some  distinct  effort  toward  endmgtiw 
sale  m  use  of  Uquor  upcm  the  property. 
This  point  is  so  settied  hi  my  own  mind 
that  it  is  no  longer  open  for  discussion. 
This  line  of  reasoning  first  came  to  my 
mind  ao  years  ago  when  I  joined  the  B. 
of  L.  F.  at  Palestine,  Tex.,  when  Charies 
W.  Haier,  Third  Vice  Grand  Uaater  of 
the  a  of  L.  F.  ft  EL,  addressing  our 
k>dge,  said  one  of  the  hardest  fiijits  he 
had  to  make  against  members  drinking 
was  the  fact  so  many  railroad  companies 
permitted  the  sale  of  intoxicants  hi  their 
depots  and  eating  houses. 

In  ctHicIusion,  I  will  say,  "Yes,  we  hare 
^yea  that  see  and  recc^ize  con^ston^. " 
Tours  truly,  F.  J.  Bailet, 

0.  R.  C  Div.  TBL 

The  Disyatefceraad  the  EoffaMcr 

Editor  Journal:  At  an  old  country 
school-house  a  few  years  ago,  two  hoya 
together  grew  side  by  aide.  When  life 
was  fall  of  vigor  and  in  their  prime  Ihey 
both  decided  to  railroad,  so  went  to  the 
dty  and  applied  f(»r  positions.  One  began 
as  an  operator,  the  other  as  fireman;  in  a 
few  years  one  graduates  as  operator  and 
the  other  as  en^^^^^^^^^^^^^^to 
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keeps  on  as  an  engineer,  and  as  they  had 
been  raised  together  in  boyhood  days, 
they  stall  remained  bosom  friends  and 
bouded  and  roomed  together. 

Smith,  the  dispatcher,  often  told  Jomb, 
his  boyhood  friend  of  the  hardships  ot 
train  dispatcher,  while  Jones  would  tell 
his  griefs  as  an  engineer.  On  a  dark  and 
rainy  night  when  the  wind  was  howling 
the  call  boy  calls  Jones  at  11:30  p.  m.  to 
go  at  1  a.  m.  At  the  same  time  Smith  goes 
with  Jones  to  his^office  as  the  third  trick 
dispatcher  at  12  o'dock  midnic^t,  for  his 
eight  hours,  ghied  to  his  seat  as  he  often 
teUs  Jones  with  constant  strain  of  nerves 
and  brains  to  dispatdi  the  trains  at  2  or  % 
and  after  a  delay  in  yard,  getting  train 
ready  to  go,  Jones  and  his  conductor  re- 
port for  orders  to  Smith,  now  glued  to 
his  seat  for  two  or  three  hours,  gives 
Jmes  his  order  to  run  by.  Now  let's  con- 
sider Jones  in  the  cab  of  alai^  engine 
with  TB  or  100  cars  in  train  to  keep  on  tile 
lookout  for  signals  ahead,  and  signals 
from  rear.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  be 
glued  to  his  seat,  as  he  hasn 't  time  enough, 
for  he  most  getupand  takealook  toward 
the  rear  to  see  if  they  are  all  coming,  and 
possibly  see  a  hot-box  in  a  blaze,  and 
must  pull  along  slow  and  find  a  stopping 
place  to  allow  tnun  crew  to  cool  box  and 
TanaSj  and  Hiva  he  stu^  off  again  after 
two  or  three  hours'  delay,  or  in  some  yard 
46  minutes  to  one  hour  cooling  hot-boxes 
only  to  lose  a  meeting  point  with  some 
train  and  a  further  delay,  and  only  25  or 
SO  miles  start  on  his  journey,  while  Smith 
has  already  worked  six  of  l^s  eight  hours, 
but  Jones  starts  on  again  only  to  find 
other  things  to deli^,  andatSa.  m.  Smith 
is  off  and  the  other  ei^t-hoor  dispatdior 
Arrives  to  take  Smith's  place  for  ei^t 
hours  while  Jones  is  still  pounding  along, 
with  a  cup  of  tank  water  and  an  egg 
sandwich  for  breakfast,  and  Smith  is  en- 
joying a  good  hot  meal,  and  now  Jones  is 
already  €0  or  70  miles  on  his  way  with 
the  100-car  train  and  20  or  26  miles  to  go, 
when  tibe  seccmd  trick  dispatcher  is  get- 
ting ready  to  go  to  his  home  to  eoicv  a 
good  hearty  supper  and  a  good  night's 
rest,  while  Jones  arrives  at  his  destina- 
tion of  a  trip  of  126  miles  in  15  hours  and 
56  minutes  on  duty,  <nily  to  be  called  out 
again  at  12:S0  or  1  a.  m.  to  tvpart  the 


same  conditions,  and  on  bis  return  trip 
while  three  dispatchers  and  operators 
have  made  their  day's  work,  had  three 
hot  meals  and  16  hours'  rest,  and  then 
tell  how  hard  they  work  and  how  stren- 
uous their  positions  are  while  the  trun 
crews  are  on  duty  16  hours  out  of  every 
24,  with  only  actually  six  hours'  rest  and 
no  hot  meals.  Let's  all  band  together  and 
demand  eight  hours  per  100  miles  and  less 
cars  to  haul  over  the  road  or  pay  time  and 
a  half  for  hauling  them  and  stop  our 
hardships.  Nobody  wants  overtime.  A 
decent  train  to  handle  and  a  decent  day's 
work  and  give  our  companies  good  serv- 
ice and  we  expect  the  same,  so  ei^t  hours 
per  100  miles  is  not  too  much.  Let's  stick 
out  for  our  plans  now  started.   Div.  819. 

The  Elgfat-Hoar  Day 

FrrTBBintaH.  Pa.  April  8,  IHSL 
Editor  Joubnal:  Our  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States  are  making 
some  very  elaborate  statements  and  fig- 
ures showing  what  a  heavy  cost  or  in- 
creased expenditure  it  will  make  to  give 
the  transportation  men  the  eight-hour  day 
and  time-and-one-half  for  overtime. 

On  page  346  of  the  April  Journal  is 
printed  the  statement  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gtuette  of  Hr.  Willard  inviting  Congres- 
dmal  investigatiim  of  our  demand.  This 
would  be  a  pleasing  investigation  if  all 
the  matters  of  railroading  were  cont^ed 
in  the  investigaUon.  If  an  investigation 
is  necessary  we  should  have  an  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  16-hour  violations  since  that 
law  went  into  effect,  and  how  much  money 
was  paid  out  in  fines  for  these  violations. 

Now,  Brothers,  toahowwhywe  want  the 
ei£^t-hour  day  and  time^nd-one-half  for 
overtime:  It  used  to  be  we  were  called 
into  the  office  for  30  hours'  overtime  made 
in  a  month;  now  they  don't  want  you  in 
before  your  16  hours  are  up,  because  you 
are  dragging  all  the  engine  can  move  and 
the  last  hour  doesn't  cost  the  company  a 
cent  more  than  the  first  hour.  Then  they 
cut  you  off  for  rest,  and  it  costs  the  com- 
pany nothing  and  they  don't  care  how  you 
get  your  rest  or  if  you  don't  get  any.  In 
case  they  deadhead  you  into  a  terminal, 
this  deadhead  time  is  deducted  from  your 
rest  pwiod  and  y^^^|v,^lpy^«ght 
hours  from  the  timd  yoa  wme  cutQ)ff  or 
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relieved.  It  too  often  occurs  that  yon  are 
available  when  you  get  to  the  terminal, 
and  they  use  you  again. 

The  16-hour  law  says  we  must  not  be 
kept  on  duty  in  excess  of  16  hours  except 
In  case  of  the  railroad  tied  up  or  blocked 
by  an  act  of  Providence,  such  aa  floo^ 
storms,  forest  fire,  or  from  any  cause  not 
the  act  of  man.  Now  if  cars  derail  ftmn 
bad  track  or  defective  cars,  or  improper 
loading,  or  any  cause  where  crews  are  de- 
layed by  the  main  track  blocked,  this  is 
ctmsidered  an  act  of  Providence  and  we 
are  instructed  to  proceed  to  termfaial  on  a 
message  to  exceed  16  hours. 

If  a  yardmaster  has  loaded  or  empty 
cars  enough  in  his  yard  for  one-half  a  ton- 
nage train  he  can't  run  it;  ev«i  if  Uie 
power  is  needed  at  the  other  end  of  the 
road.  He  runs  the  power  light  and  lets 
the  shipper's  freight  Ue  for  the  full  ton- 
nage. He  must  have  100  per  cent  or  over 
in  tomage  on  each  engine  or  it  cats  his 
eflSdoicy.  Cars  held  np  in  this  wi^  don't 
seem  to  be  of  any  value  until  they  are 
finally  jdaced  on  the  consignee's  track, 
then  It  is  subject  to  a  demurrage  charge 
of  a  day.  Now  all  eyes  are  on  the  car 
paying  the  dollar  a  day  demurrage,  but  no 
one  cares  or  thinks  what  it  would  be  if  the 
car  had  been  delivered  a  week  before  that 
date  and  the  car  was  hauling  the  secmd 
revameload. 

The  old  time  general  manager  and  pres- 
ident had  to  do  this  or  his  road  wouldn't 
pay  for  the  improvements  he  had  to  mak& 
What  the  public  wants  is  its  freight  de- 
livered, and  what  we  want  is  a  decent  day 
in  hoursandpay,  andif  itdoesn't  come  soon 
the  public  wOl  get  wise  and  pat  up  a  ship- 
pers' .  demurrage  bill,  which  will  set  a 
daily  milei^  or  a  refund  on  the'  fird^t 
bUl,  when  you  wiU  see  the  dust  fly. 

There  is  not  a  rulroad  m  this  country 
that  can't  haul  a  reasonable  train  over 
Its  road  in  eight  hours  and  not  have  to 
pay  the  overtime  at  all,  and  they  will  get 
more  revenue  out  of  the  cars. 

On  the  subject  of  "Closed  Shop"  will 
Baj,  Bro.  R.  C.  Woodham's  article^  p^ 
80S;  is  good.  We  need  100  per  cent  men 
in  an  service,  and  I  say,  close  the  doors 
tight,  then  we  know  how  we  stand.  It  is 
a  sore  thing  to  have  to  stand  up 
for  the  Order,  pay  the  bill,  and  hear  a 


"No  Bill"  telling  what  an  raigineer  or 
fireman  or  anyone  ought  to  get  for  his 
service,  or  even  hear  him  ridicule  your 
chairman  because  he  didn't  get  this  or 
that  It  recently  occurred  that  a  run  was 
changed  which  cut  a  "No  Bill"  down  a 
few  coats  a  day,  and  he  had  the  brass  to 
Btand  up  in  ftxmt  of  a  Brother  and  say, 
"Are  we  going  to  stand  for  that?"  I  say 
close  the  shop  and  let  the  membership 
keep  itself  up  and  do  it  right 

Every  Brother  should  read  the  article 
of  Bro.  H.  M.  Montis,  page  298,  April 
Journal,  and  read  it  twice  to  get  the 
good  of  it  We  run  all  the  ratOetr^  <n 
Sander  because  a  few  accommodation 
tndns  don't  run  on  Sundi^,  and  ^bm  on 
Mcmday,  yards  blocked  and  the  road  work 
slow.  The  railroads  don't  care  for  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  until  it  comes  to 
Rule  G,  then  it  would  be  awful  for  a  rail- 
road man  to  take  a  drink  or  even  slip  on 
a  banana  peel  on  the  street  near  a  saloon. 

We  dionld  follow  the  other  labor  unions 
and  have  time-and-<»e-half  for  our  Son- 
day  work,  too. 

Now,  Brothers,  we  must  hold  to  the 
time-and-one-half  for  overtime,  above  all 
things,  and  don't  worry  about  the  L  C.  C. 
investigations  unless  it  is  to  get  an  inves- 
tigation of  our  engines,  or  an  investi- 
gation  of  the  track  we  are  hauling  the 
pnblie  over,  and  over  which  we  are  trying 
to  haul  them  safely. 

Now,  Brothers,  express  your  ideas  in  oar 
JOURHAZ^  for  it  is  onr  best  medium  and 
advisw.  Member  of  Dnr.  870^ 


Bro.  0.  M.  Dana  Retired  at  70 
Editor  Joubnal:  I  arrived  at  the 
ageof  70,  March  2,  and  was  retired  with 
a  pension,  and  I  intend  to  enjoy  myself" 
for  26  years.  Am  in  splendid  health  and 
condition  for  a  person  who  started  firing 
September  4,  1863.  Was  married  July  8, 
1873,  at  Freeport,  IlL,  to  Miss  Jennie  A 
Dubs,  and  have  been  blessed  with  one  of 
the  best  wives,  and  I  pray  that  she  may 
rem^  with  me  for  the  balance  of  our 
lives.  Have  four  daui^ters  wbo  have 
been  married  and  all  are  Uvhig  ip  Sooth- 
em  California. 


Wishing  you  success  and  prosperity 
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Bta  B.  F.  Rickvy,  DIv.  816 


Bra.  Bea  F.  Rickey,  Piv.  815,  Retired 

Bum  Island.  Ilim  April  6,  191ft. 

Editor  Journal:  In  compliance  with 
your  request  to  furnish  you  with  a  brief 
account  of  my  railroad  experience  I  take 
pleasure  in  submitting  the  fcdlowing 
biography: 

I  was  bom  November  25.  1846,  at 
Albany,  Athens  county,  Ohio.  My  early 
life  was  spent  in  various  occupations, 
which  counted  mostly  of  farming,  until 
llie  GivU  War  of  1861  broke  out,  when  I 
enlisted  with  the  4th  Ohio  Cavalry,  in 
}863,  and  served  as  a  private  in  Company 
C,  until  mustered  out  in  1864. 
■  After  the  war  I  became  associated 
with  the  late  P.  T.  Bamum's  circus,  and 
worked  in  the  strong  man  parts  four 
years,  after  which  I  was  engaged  in  cat- 
tle raising.  I  entered  the  service  of  the 
Rockford,  Rock  Island  &  St  Louis  R.  R. 
in  1871,  which  at  the  present  time  is  the 
St  LouisbranchoftheC.B.  &Q.  R.  R., 
and  worked  there  under  Mr.  R.  R.  Cable, 
who  was  then  president  of  the  road. 
My  service  with  the  old  Rockford  Road, 
as  it  was  then  called,  dates  from  1871  to 
to  June  10,  1877. 

After  leaving  there  I  went  to  work  for 
the  Kanww  Central,  out  of  Leavenworth, 
on  December  12,'  1877,  and  worked  there 


until  I  entered  the  service  of  the 
Chicago^  Rock  Island  ft  Pacific  Railroad, 
^  ISaOf  on  tiie  Illinois  division,  where  I 
aave  worked  ever  nnce  until  retired  on 
account  of  having  reached  the  age  limit 

In  my  capacity  as  an  engineer  I  have 
always  adopted  a  Safety  First  policy  at 
all  tiroes,  protecting  the  lives  of  passen- 
gers and  employees,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
ests of  the  company,  and  have  never 
been  in  any  wredcs. 

I  was  retired  on  a  monthly  pension  of 
¥47.60  on  November  25,  1916,  at  the  age 
of  70  years,  after  having  served  the  Rock 
Island  for  85  years.    Fraternally  yours, 
B.  F.  Rickey,  Div.  816. 


Bra.  S.  H.  Mwser,  DIt.  104,  Retired 

COLUHBU.  Pa.,  April  4.  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  When  Samuel  H. 
Unsser,  the  well  known  passenger  engi- 
neer on  the  Columbia  ft  Port  Deposit 
brandi  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ridlroad, 
steps  off  his  locomotive  upm  its  axriral 
here  be  will  have  completed  61  years  of 
raibroad  service,  and  his  name  goes  upon 
the  roll  of  honor.  Long  a  faithful  em- 
ployee he  will  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  and  may  now  enjoy  a  life  of  ease. 

Brother  Musser  entered  the  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  May,  1866, 
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attheegeof  ITyears,  asawaterboy  for 
a  floating  gang  on  the  Philadelphia  divi- 
sion. Soon  afterwards  he  was  employed 
on  the  work  train  as  a  full  hand.  In  the 
winter  of  1867,  he  entered  the  railroad 
service  as  a  brakeman  on  the  Philadel- 
phia division,  and  in  the  fall  of  1869  he 
was  promoted  to  flagman,  on  a  run  be- 
tween Columbia  and  Philadelphia.  In  the 
spring  of  1872,  Brother  Husser  became  a 
fireman  between  the  same  points,  but 
two  years  later  he  was  transferred  with 
a  crew  to  the  Frederick  division. 

In  August,  1879,  he  was  promoted  to 
engineman  in  the  freight  service,  and 
continued  until  tho  spring  of  1896,  when 
at  the  request  of  Superintendent  A.  W. 
Moss  he  was  transferred  to  the  ins8ei4;er 
service,  with  a  run  between  Frederick 
and  Bruceville.  On  August  1,  1902,  when 
the  Frederick  division  was  abolished  and 
the  C.  &  P.  D.  branch  was  transferred  to 
the  Maryland  division,  P.  B.  &  W.  Rail- 
road, he  received  the  Columbia  lay-over. 
On  this  run  he  was  retired  recently.  He 
served  10  years  oa  the  Philadelphia  divi- 
sion, 27  years  cm  tlie  Frederick  division 
and  the  balance  on  the  Maryland  divi8i<Hi, 
all  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  about 
a  month  less  than  61  years. 

He  has  been  running  <m  a  locomotive 
for  about  37  years. 

He  started  railroading  long  before  the 
air  brakes  and  the  Janney  couplers  or 
steam  heat  in  the  passoiger  cars  were 
known.  Brother  Husser  says  he  to  now 
going  to  enjoy  a  life  of  ease  where  there 
are  no  red  signals  to  run  by,  or  land- 
slides, rocks  or  ice  gorges  to  interfere 
witb  life. 

Brother  Musser  was  bom  March  28, 
184  8,  and  is  in  bis  69th  year.  He  was 
married  in  March,  1872;  and  the  union  was 
Irfessed  with  seven  children,  of  whom 
five  are  still  living. 

He  has  been  a  resident  of  Columbia  for 
47  yesArs,  and  is  a  good  citizen. 

For  one  who  is  near  the  threescore  and 
ten  mark.  Brother  Musser  is  very  active. 
When  anybody  calls  him  old  he  wants  to 
know  where  the  boys  come  from. 

Brother  Mvsser  was  elected  C  E.  of 
Div.  104  in  1906,  and  served  two  years, 
and  made  an  excellent  Chief. 

G.  W.  Faoeb.  S.-T.  Div.  101 


Bro.  A.  F.  Blsbop.  Div.  385,  H.  M.  0.  L  D. 

Editor  Journal:  On  request  of  the 
Divi^oUf  Brother  Bishop  wrote  the  fi^- 
lowing  sketch  of  his  ndlroad  career, 

which  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  pub- 
lished.      P.  A.  Dunn,  S.-T.  Div.  385. 

Long  Bucb,  Cau,  Feb.  19, 191S, 

To  the  Members  nf  Div,  885,  B,  <tfL.  E.: 
Dear  Snts  AND  Brothqis:  I  would  be 
ungrateful  Indeed  after  the  interest  yoa 
took  to  secure  an  honorary  membership 
badge  for  me  if  I  did  not  comply  with 
your  request  for  a  sketch  of  my  experi- 
ence as  an  engineer. 

I  was  bom  in  1847,  and  nothing  event- 
ful took  pla(»  until  the  spring  of  1867, 
whoi  I  boarded  the  hmricane  deck  of 
enpne  "Gemrgia"  as  a  fireman  on  the  S., 
S.  &  C.  R.  R.,  a  northern  branch  of  the 
Central  Vermont  Railway.  I  was  given 
the  magnificent  salary  of  929  per  month. 
This  engine  was  a  wood-bumer,  and  cov- 
ered with  brass  trimmings,  domes,  steam 
chests,  handrail  bands,  etc.;  it  took  all  n^ 
spare  time  to  keep  Hito  cleaned.  Well,  I 
stood  Hda  generous  prosperity  of  $29  per 
month  nntn  the  spring  of  1870,  whoi  I 
was  promoted  to  run  an  engine  on  con- 
struction of  a  new  road  from  this  road  to 
Richford,  Vt  I  received  $1. 75  per  day. 
Iranengine  "Economy,"  a  12x20-inch 
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cylinder^  wei^t  18  tons.  After  track 
waa  laid  to  Richford  I  was  ordered  to  St 
Albans,  Vt,  headqilartera  of  C.  Y.  Ry. 
I  waa  then  sent  to  complete  track  laying 
OB  another  C  V.  brmk  alaotoRkhford, 
Vt  I  waa  giyen  .eofiige  "Salmon,*' a 
Hinckley  drop4(bok,<^m^cam  valve  mo- 
tion, independei&t  c&t^;  .it  took  only 
five  levers,  indtifiDg  ttirottle  lever,  to 
start  her;  she  had  12  x  18  (flinders,  wei^^t 
12  tcms;  you  could  call  her  aneis^t- 
wheeler  if  you  counted  all  of.  the  wheels 
mder  both  engine  and  tank.  .  We  had  to 
get  off  tiie  ei^iine  to  opoi  and.  dhnt  cyl- 
inder codes,  also  to  go  out  over  running 
board  to  steam  chests  to  oil  valves  when 
abut  off;  had  no  sandbox,  no  blower;  we 
carried  90  pounds  of  steam,  and  had  to 
scheme  to  get  that  We  carried  a  dixmer 
horn  to  scare  cattle  off  the  track  so  as  to 
save  steam.  We  had  no  injectors,  had 
phmger  pomps  comected  with  cros^iead 
and  could  get  water  to  boiler  cmly 
when  running.  I  was  stuck  in  snow  one 
time  five  days,  had  to  jack  up  back  end 
of  engine  to  take  weight  from  drivers, 
oil  tires  and  set  her  agoing,  [had  to  melt 
8DOW  for  water,  filling  the  tank  from  the 
snowbank  and  turn  water  back  in  tank. 

I  have  run  about  every  build  of  loco- 
motive, some  with  hook  and  cam  valve 
motia^  V  hook,  independent  cut-off,  di- 
rect motion,  inside  connected,  etc 

Well,  after  completing  the  track  laying 
on  tius  branch  I  went  to  running  on  the 
nuun  line  of  the  C.  V.  Railway  out  of  St 
Albans,  Vt  We  had  very  fine  engines, 
wood-burners,  meetly  16  x  24,  built  by  E. 
F.  Perking  and  later  by  J.  M.  Foss,  su- 
perintradoits  of  machinery  of  the  C.  V. 
Ry.  at  C  V.  shops.  I  ran  here  on  fird^t 
and  passenger  until  1880. 

When  I  went  to  Topeka,  on  the  A.,  T. 
&  Santa  Fe  Ry.  was  sent  to  La  Junta, 
Colo. ;  was  <hi  freight  and  passenger  four 
years,  and  five  years  roundhouse  fore- 
man at  Trinidad.  We  kOIed  a  good  many 
cattle  in  those  d^rs.  I  ran  into  a  bunch 
near  RobJaon,  Cdo.,  and  killed  84  head.  I 
waa  four  hours  late  on  No.  4  and  gi&ig 
■oma^  knocked  off  all  blinder  codes  and 
headU^t  and  aand  pipes,  was  deli^edone 
hour. 

On  Sept  29,  1882,  I  had  an  experience 
with  train  holdups,  I  was  pulling  out  of 


Granada,  Colo. ;  they  got  up  on  the  engine 
and  requested  me  to  pull  out  three  miles 
to  where  they  had  their  horses  tied.  I 
readily  complied  with  their  request;  they 
were  very  particular  to  keep  their  six- 
sbooter  close  to  my  ear,  and  I  was  very 
particular  to  let  them  off  just  where  they 
wanted  me  to;  they  kindly  bade  me  goodby 
when  they  left  I  went  to  the  Colorado 
Midland  in  1889,  and  stayed  until  1905, 
and  had  to  quit  on  account  of  health  fail- 
ing, and  came  to  Long  Beach,  CaL,  where 
I  am  at  present  I  had  a  good  many  ex- 
periences, both  serious  and  humorous,  but 
I  have  already  written  double  what  I  hi- 
tended;  I  have  a  number  of  good  friends 
on  the  C.  M.,  who  will  always  be  wel- 
come when  they  come  to  Long  Beach.  I 
have  held  membership  in  Divs.  86  (old 
number),  261  and  385.  I  held  office  of  F. 
A.  E.  in  86  and  386.  I  have  been  very 
fcotunate  in  never  killing  or  injuring  aiqr 
passengers  In  any  acddentton^  train. 
Hy  fireman,  Frank  Baker,  had  a  badly 
broken  leg  caused  by  engine  turning  over 
on  account  of  broken  switch  rail  I  liave 
had  numerous  accidents  but  have  never 
been  held  responsible  for  any  of  them, 
never  liave  been  discharged  or  suspended, 
and  never  received  any  injury  of  note. 
Fraternally,         A.  F.  Bishop. 

RaUread  Men's  Home 

HiOHUifD  Pabk.  Ilu,         U  ism. 

Editor  Journal:  The  following  dmsr 
tions  were  received  at  the  Home  during 
the  nvnth  ended  March  81,  1916: 
a.  I.  A.  Dnrmom. 


68   IBM 

Grud  Divt>I(»,  B.ofL.E   176  40 

Grand  Dividon.  0.  R.  C.   56  00 

Grand  Lod8«  B. of  L.  F.AB.   40  00 

B.  of  R.  T.  Lodsea   42  00 

O.  R.  a  Diviilonfc   10  00 

U  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  Diviaiotta.   8  00 

L.S.toB.ofL.F.  AE.  Lodsm   2  20 

O.  L  A.  to  B.  of  U  E.  Diviaiona   S  00 

Lmmer  hCt  tb*  Honte  hy  Hra.  Uwle  T. 

HvUiart  of  Danver,  Colo  „  600  00 

Saleof  old  pqwr   12  60 

Jamea  Coatello,  DIv.  270,  O.  R.  C   1  00 

Alfred  Lunt.  Div.  877.  B.  of  R.  T   1  00 

CS.  HcKajr.  Div.  U9^  B.  of  L.  E.   1  00 

FnmanemlMrof  I»v.24a,B.«CI<.B.....  100 


in»ffln.lJH«008.  t  7S0  10 


QoIIt  from  tKv.  US,  a  LA.toB.ofL.E.,  Uv 
insaton,  Himt. 

ReapectfuUir  aabmittad, 
JCOH  O'KKFI,  Sec-TrMa. 
Digitized  b^i*!lf^gMfg'l*B«Mt. 
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Women's  Department 


ConuDunicatkHU  loc  pablicmticKi  must  be  writton 
on  one  aid*  trf  the  paper,  and  resch  tlw  BditrsM  not 
lator  thu  tb»  8th  of  the  moath.  Noou  de  ploma 
«»  p«rmiuible,  but  to  rocdve  ccm^dondan  must 
ba  dffned  with  full  name  and  addrew  of  the  auUior. 
The  Editreae  reBerves  the  risht  to  reviee.  reject  or 
VM  matter  wnt  in.  sovemed  entirely  on  its  merit*. 

Addreaa  all  matter*  for  publication  to  the  Bdl- 
trm,  Hr&  U.  E.  Cabsell,  1494  Alameda  avenue, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Hatter  lor  the  Grand  Preeident,  addreaa  to  Mas. 
W.  A.  Udbdock,  S831  Fulton  street,  Chlcaso.  HI- 

For  the  Grand  Secretary,  Has.  Efpib  E.  Mke- 
BnJw8881FDltoiiBtr«et,ChicaaOk  HL 

For  the  Secwtoiy  and  Treaaorer  of  Inauraoce. 
Maa.  JBNNn  E.  Booub.  1827  Sbarwin  avenM 
North  Od^  ChlcAso,  m. 


The  Merry  Moath  of  May 

And  now      clad  Uar  Day  faai  oom  baek  to  earth. 
Brlnffins  Ita  treaaorea  ot  brishtnaas  and  mirth, 
Tba  skxm  and  the  cold  of  the  winter  are  paat. 
And  dara  of  delisbt  have  arisen  at  laat. 
Hie  woods  and  the  gardens  are  throbbing  with  song; 
There's  a  wild,  leafy  thrill  the  glad  brancbea  among. 
A  blue  light  is  glancing  where  rivulets  run. 
And  the  flowers  leap  up  to  the  kiss  of  the  sunl 

"Tlw  the  time  of  the  children,  and  we  who  are  cdd. 
Who  have  found  In  our  Uvea  only  droas,  not  rich  g(dd; 
Who  are  weary  with  troubles,  with  cares  and  with 
QIs. 

Can  go  down  to  the  meadows  or  up  to  tha  hHIs, 
And  watching  the  boys  and  the  girls  at  play. 
Bring  back  to  our  hearts  the  thougbta  of  a  day 
When  we,  too,  were  rovers,  and  fed  oursdves  stirred 
By  the  voice  of  the  children,  the  song  of  the  t»rd. 
And  dream  that  again  In  the  sunshine  we  play. 
As  we  did  when  oor  rontii  was  parpatoal  Usr  I 

All  timnis^  the  showery  and  unewtain 
weather  of  April,  we  have  comforted 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  "April 
showers  bring  May  flowers;"  and  so  we 


welcome  the  '^nerry  numth  of  May" 
with  open  arms  and  pronounce  it  "Queen 
of  all  the  year."  She  comes  in  like  a 
spendthrift,  lavishing  flowers  on  every 
hand,  while  the  foliage  of  the  trees  ia  a 
delicate  spring  green,  deUgfatful  to  the 
eye, 

Daine  Nature  is  wideawake  after  a 
lone^  reetfnl  sleep,  mA  all  tibe  earth 
teeming  with  new  life.  May  la  the  beau- 
tiful forerunner  of  the  "month  of  roses, " 
and  at  this  time  we  especially  pity  the 
people  of  the  tropics  who  do  not  know 
the  charm  of  the  change  of  seasons. 

There  is  something  so  full  of  promlae 
in  this  mmith  of  activity  that  It  makes  us 
hopeful  and  we  grasp  at  the  duties  of  life 
with  a  new  zeaL  IMsappdntments  and 
heartaches  vanish  boieatii  the  cheering 
rays  of  the  spring  sun  and  we  are  up- 
lifted by  the  singing  of  the  birds  and  the 
budding  of  the  leaves. 

The  May  Day  of  which  historians 
write  and  poets  sing  was  once  consid- 
ered "the  maddest,  merriest  day  of  all 
the  yeat."  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque  fes- 
tivals of  which  we  have  any  record.  It 
was  242 years  before  Christ  that  a  wealthy 
and  gay  woman  named  Flora  died  and  be- 
queathed all  her  fortune  to  the  people  of 
Rome  that  tliey  mi^t  each  year  celebrate 
her  memory  by  ^^g,  dwcing,  feast- 
ing and  a  great  merrymaking  gmerally. 
This  bequest  was  carried  out  annually  on 
the  first  of  May  and  was  called  "May 
Day. "  In  the  course  of  years  the  Roman 
Senate  exalted  the  pleasure-loving  Flora 
to  a  place  among  their  many  deities,  and 
commanded  that  she  should  be  worshiped 
as  the  "goddess  of  flowers,"  by  which 
titie  her  name  has  come  down  to  modem 
times. 

May  Day  is  not  often  celebrated  in  these 
days  in  our  climate,  as  it  is  too  uncertain; 
the  age  is  more  prosaic,  and  too  frequentiy 
does  the  American  winter  delight  to 
**linger  in  the  lap  of  spring"  quite  re- 
gardless of  the  fdmanac.  But  neverthe- 
less we  welcome  the  May  and  crown  her 
'*Queen  of  all  the  nunths  of  the  year." 
With  the  new  life  that  she  create  may 
we  renew  our  efforts  for  all  that  is  good 
and  helpful  to  others  as  well  as  ourselves. 
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Mao  CaBooi  Live  Uato  HfmseK  Alone 

Did'you  ever  meet  with  a  person  who 
was  80  self -centered  that  he  had  the  air 
of  (me  who  felt  that  he  needed  no  friends 
or  eompamons?  One  who  was  sufficient 
mitoUmself?  If  so,  how  did  you  like 
him?  Not  much,  I  ▼entnie  to  say. 

How  much  more  pleasant  to  meet  with 
the  one  who  has  the  cheery  smile  and  the 
word  of  encouragement,  ever  ready  to 
lend  his  aid  to  others  less  fortunate  than 
himself.  To  be  independent  of  the 
opmion  of  others  is  all  right  to  a  certain 
extoi^  but  when  it  goes  so  far  as  to  talre 
on  the  "I  don't  care"  attitude  it  makes 
one  selfish  and  egotistical  When  one 
has  a  large  amoimt  of  self-conceit,  a 
great  opinion  of  their  own  talents,  their 
feelings  are  concentrated  upon'themselves 
and  they  fafl  to  get  out  of  life  much  of 
the  joy  and  beauty  that  it  holds  for  every 
mortal  that  comes  into  it 

True  friendship  is  worth  more  than 
gold,  and  the  me  who  has  no  friends  and 
wants  none  is  to  be  pitied. 

The  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl  who 
thinks  they  are  sufficient  unto  them- 
selves, vrill  sometime  in  their  lives  find 
they  are  mistiUE^  For  the  great  mass 
of  people  who  compose  the  middle  class, 
of  those  who  are  nether  rich  nor  poor, 
the  fraternal  orders  offer  the  greatest 
blessing. 

Here  one  can  find  true  philanthropy. 
Those  who  could  do  little  or  nothing  as 
individuals  can  do  much  by  combining 
their  efforts  with  others.  And  the  great 
spirit  of  fraternity  vtdch  prevails  in  such 
m-ders  as  those  composed  of  our  railroad 
peoide  fills  a  heartfelt  want  to  many  a 
persML  Here  we  can  make  true  friends. 
We  can  help  others  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves  and  we  can  feel  that  in  case  of 
necesdty  others  win  help  us. 

The  ndhroad  men  gen«rally  receive  f ^ 
p^r,  but  in  this  day  of  high  prices  vary 
few  can  acennmlate  enough  to  place  the 
family  above  want  in  case  of  their  death, 
and  right  here  is  the  great  blessingof  the 
fraternal  Order  that  offers  to  its  mem- 
bers the  way  to  provide. 

The  one  who  co-operates  with  his 
fellow  craftsmen  and  does  his  part  while 
Uvii^  in  a  cheerful,  brotherly  B[Mt  and 


carries  the  benefits  offered  him  can  safely 
feel  that  his  family  will  have  friends  and 
that  th€iy  will  not  be  left  destitute. 

We  cannot  think  of  the  engineer  as  a 
selfish  man,  and  yet  there  are  some  who 
refuse  to  join  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  at  the 
same  time  partaking  of  all  the  benefits 
derived  from  better  working  conditions 
as  well  as  the  better  pay  which  has  come 
to  him  through  the  efforts  of  this  splen- 
did Order. 

Could  these  things  have  been  brouj^t 
about  by  eadi  individual  feeling  that  he 
was  suffldent  unto  himself?  Na 

The  Christian  man  knows  the  value  of 
friendship  and  cares  for  the  opinim  of 
others. 

Our  hearts  go  out  in  sympathy  to  our 
brother  engineer,  Herman  H.  Hess,  who 
was  in  the  recent  disaster  at  Amherst, 
Ohio,  the  one  upra  whom  they  are  trying 
to  idace  the  respon^ilify  for  the  terri- 
ble wreck.  Sidd  he  in  a  recent  inter- 
view, "It  is  not  tike  job  I  am  thinking  of, 
what  I  care  most  for  is  what  the  people 
all  over  the  country  will  say  if  the  blame 
is  placed  on  me.  I  told  the  truth  and  I 
could  not  change  a  thing  I  said  for  all  the 
money  in  the  world.  My  eyes  saw  the 
signal  white  and  my  heart  believed. " 

We  believe  this  man  to  be  a  Christian, 
one  ntho  would  not  harm  a  living  creature^ 
andwepray  that  he  may  be  sustiuned 
and  exonerated  when  everything  is 
proven.  By  his  words  we  Imow  that 
this  man  has  not  lived  for  himself  alone, 
but  values  the  good  opinion  of  others, 
and  one  who  values  love  and  friendsUp 
will  strive  to  deserve  it 

nty  the  person  who  thinks  he  can 
stand  alone.  For  my  part  I  love  to  say: 
"Blessed  be  the  tie  that  binds  our  hearts 
in  Christian  love. "       Auirr  Bbtsky. 


Sweet  Memories 

Aa  of tm  aa  the  soft  winds  stuff. 

And  birds  eotne  bock  and  brinff  the  wifiiat. 

There  live  mgnin  the  magic  boon 

niat  haunt  ns  In  tba  aeent  of  flowers; 

Ob.nunioria«of  gold,  that  spin 

From  out  the  cool,  sweet  daffodil  1 

When  young  kKres  laogb  together  clear. 

In  the  springtime  of  the  ysar, 

Hw  wendcr  way*  of  long  agOk 

The  care-free  paths  wa  nsed  to  know. 

The  fair  dream  roads,  throniA  bodded  trees. 

GnM  fauk  liCi^Mwbt^  fanOtdfiiC 
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Abov*  tbs  Bonny  caps  I  Imuq. 
UpvtMidlDff  'mid  their  aliMtftf  of  (tho, 
Cluplns  A  vanlBbed  nwmcnt'B  wrmea. 
Holding  s  bloHom  to  017  face. 
Oh.  mentoriM  of  sold,  that  ipUl 
From  out  th«  cool.  nr«st  daffodil  I 
^£Um  Brai»0rd  Ftek  in  Bo&Um  Tnauoript, 


Cbaperoaes  for  Japan 

The  little  country  girl,  stranded  in  the 
great  wicked  cit^r,  sits  alone  in  the  railway 
station.  What  to  do  next?  Her  money 
is  gtm^  so  are  the  coon^  and  golden 
dreams  that  brought  her  there 

Hov  many  storiea  have  yon  read  <n  that 
theme?  Tboosanda  have  been  writtoi, 
many  of  them  true  and  moat  of  them  can* 
tered  about  New  T<n4E  w  CUcaga  But 
few  realize  that  every  day  sees  the  same 
tale  repeated  in  Tokio,  Calcutta,  Buenos 
Aires— wherever  you  will— for  girla  will 
be  girla  the  world  over,  wherever  they 
have  a  home  to  run  away  from  and  an  im- 
agination that  painta  the  new  and  the  un- 
tried in  gay  colors. 

Cmaidar  Tokio^  foruutanee.  Twoyeara 
ago  the  head  of  tiw  Japanese  Metropoli- 
tan police  came  to  Dr.  Nitobe,  professor 
in  the  Imperial  University,  and  told  him 
that  many  girls  who  came  alone  to  Tokio 
were  frequentiy  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
vagrancy  simply  because  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  themselves.  Aman 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  ex-iHisoners  cor- 
roborated the  story.  Both  these  local 
authorities  were  asked  to  speak  at  a  draw- 
ing  room  meeting  arranged  by  Mrs.  Ni- 
tobe, who  is  president  of  the  Tokio  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  The  as- 
sociation has  an  imagination,  too,  which 
immediately  seized  upon  the  problem  in- 
volved. They  got  permiaakm  to  woric  in 
the  Btationay  secured  a  Japanaae  misaion 
worker  aa  matnm— ahe  was  a  woman  of 
forty  with  lots  of  common  sense— rented 
a  house  near  the  Federal  station,  which 
would  accommodate  four  or  five  ^Is,  and 
then  obtained  the  first  subBcriptkn,  100 
yen. 

Within  a  year  there  were  three  workers, 
and  the  little  house  bad  sheltered  166 
girls,  all  but  three  of  whom  had  runaway 
from  home.  Why?  Oh,  chiefly  because 
tb^  didn't  want  to  marry  8<Hne  man  their 
parents  had  picked  out.  One  girl  had 
come  to  w(HiE  in  a  rubber  factory  and 


whoi  ahe  found  no  place  then  went  bade 
to  rit  in  the  station,  the  only  place  she 
kuew.—EUaabelh  WUwmin  World  Oul- 
look. 


Poor  Eamclatlofl 


TiMre  is  the  highest  authority  for  the 
atatement  that  a  Bosbn  chOd,  in  a  recent 
school  examination,  said  that  when  she 
sang  the  hymn  called  "America,"  she  al- 
ways began  it  by  saying  ''My  countiy 
teases  thee."  Other  rev^tious  from  the 
same  source  of  informaticm  go  to  show 
that  clear  enondatlon  of  words  by  teadi- 
era  is  not  so  common  as  it  should  be. 
Much  of  the  hjrmnody  of  the  sclMMdsIafv 
above  the  understanding  of  the  pupils; 
but,  whether  understood  or  not^  how  es- 
sential that  memory  should  be  given  the 
predse  language  of  the  hynm  writer!  No 
chfld  should  be  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
precise  text  of  a  hymn  or  song.  Later, 
if  not  at  once,  he  may  truly  understand 
and  utter  it— Chrtstton  Seimue  Jfonttor. 


The  Qreat  Quest  Comes 


While  die  cMbbhr  mtiMd.  th«ra  pMnd  MsgaM 

A  bflssar  dmeM  far  Um  drivinc  TtSa. 

Ha  eaUed  him  in  fmn  tiie  atonr  atroat 

And  san  him  ^bom  far  faia  bnliad  fait. 

The  becgar  want,  and  there  ooite  a  aoaa 

Her  face  with  wrlnUea  of  aonmr  aown; 

A  handle  of  fagota  bowed  her  back. 

And  Bhe  waa  w^taX  with  the  wrench  and  rack. 

He  Save  her  bit  loaf  and  etcwUed  her  loads 

Hmd  to  hl>  door  came  a  little  cfaOd. 

Lost  and  ateU  in  Hm  worid  BO  wiV. 

In  the  bic  dark  world.  Catohlac  K  ns^ 

He  save  it  milk  fn  tb«  waiting  cop. 

And  led  It  home  to  Ita  mother's  arma 

Out  of  tbe  reach  of  the  worid'a  aknia. 

And  the  dar  went  down  In  the  crimaoo  mtft. 

And  with  It  the  hope  of  the  bleeied  Goeat; 

And  Oxuad  afsbed  as  the  world  tamed  ffjl 

"Why  U  it,  Lord,  that  ymr  f«et  delajT 

Did  yoa  /orset  that  this  was  the  dayT' 

Thai,  BOft  in  the  alknee  a  Tofaa  iMMDtt 

TUft  op  jour  luar^  fpr  I  kept  nr  word. 

Iliree  tfanea,  I  came  to  Toor  Mendlr  door: 

I  waa  a  begsar  with  bruised  feet— 

I  waa  Um  wfloian  yoa  gare  to  eat— 

Iwaattwdilldoiitltahamelees  street" 

-Edvnn  Markkm^ 


Matter  of  Opinion 


"Mary!" 

Father's  voice  rolled  down  the  stain 
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"Yes,  papa,  dear." 

"Ask  that  yoimg  man  if  he  has  the 
time." 

A  moment  of  silence. 

'Tea.  George  has  his  watch  with 
hftn." 

"Then  ask  him  what  is  the  time.*' 

"He  says  it  is  11:48;  papa." 

"Then  ask  him  if  he  doesn't  think  it 
about  bedtime. " 

Another  moment  of  silence. 

"He  says,  papa,"  the  silvery  voice 
announced,  impersonally,  "he  says  that 
he  rarely  goes  to  bed  before  1,  but  it 
seems  to  him  that  it  is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal preference  merely,  and  that  if  he 
were  in  your  place  he  would  go  now  if  he 
felt  sleei^l'*— ITarper'a  Boaxr. 

Oiri  PUys  Matador 

How  a  12-year-old  girl,  riding  a  saddle- 
iess  horse  and  armed  with  a  pitchfork, 
played  the  part  of  a  matador  in  a  real 
bullfight,  overcame  the  enraged  animal 
and  saved  the  life  of  a  man  on  a  farm 
near  Bighton,  Illiaois,  became  known  a 
short  time  ago. 

The  heroine  was  Ruth  Deatherage.  The 
man  whose  life  she  saved  was  Ridiard 
Lyons,  a  farmhand  on  the  Deatherage 
land.  Lyons  was  attempting  to  drive  the 
bull  into  a  bam  when  the  animal  became 
enraged  and  attacked  him.  Lyons  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  and  the  bull  began 
to  trample  and  gore  him. 

Ruth  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Deatherage,  beard  Icons'  cries  for  help. 
Throwing  on  a  bridle  on  tiie  head  of  her 
fav(Hite  horse  and  grabbing  a  [utd^ork, 
Ruth  rushed  to  tiie  rescue.  Two  at  three 
times  she  circled  around  the  bull,  seeking 
the  advantage  of  position.  Then  she  rode 
directiy  at  his  head  and  struck.  Two  of 
the  pitchfork  tines  pieced  the  bull's 
nose,  he  became  a  very  much  subdued 
animal  and  the  battle  was  over.  —Evening 
Wisconsin.  _ 

Why  the  Mexicans  DislOEe  Us 

Why  do  the  Mexicans  dislike  this  coun- 
try? Why  is  it  that  a  man  like  Villa  is 
able,by  preachinghatred  of  the  "gringos, " 
to  recruit  an  army  to  fi£^t  Americans 
whose  only  purpose  is  to  aaast  to  power 
in  Mexico  »  Mexican  govemment  tbftt  will 


restore  order  and  give  Americans  protec- 
tion? 

The  fundamental  reason  is  that  the 
Mexicans  are  ignorant  and  easily  misled. 
They  remember  a  war  by  which  Ihey  lost 
a  vast  area  to  this  country.  They  are 
told  tiiat  the  Panama  canal  strip  is  an 
evidence  of  American  ambition  and  that 
the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz  was  another 
indication  of  the  same  hostile  intent,  from 
the  effect  of  which  they  were  spared  by 
the  intwventitat  of  the  A-B-C  republics 
of  South  America.  They  have  come  into 
contact  with  American  concessionaires 
who  have  been  n<me  too  just.  They  have 
felt  and  resented  the  wish  of  a  few 
Americans  for  conquest.  These  outstand- 
ing facts  and  misrepresentations  are  more 
to  them  than  all  the  official  protesta- 
tions of  frioidship  and  a  desire  to  aid 
them  in  self-government  Those  of  them 
^o  fulty  understand  have  fled  tiie  coun- 
try; (Hily  those  remam  who  will  not  under- 
stand, or  because  of  thdr  slight  educa- 
tion cannot  These  are  inflamed  by  Villa, 
now  vicious  and  defiant;  or  held  in  doubt* 
ful  restraint  by  the  stubborn  and  thick- 
witted  Carranza. 

For  this  dangerous  situation— danger- 
mis  alike  to  Mexicans  and  Americans— 
we  have  to  blame  Diaz,  the  dictator^ 
inresident,who  tried  to  build  a  republic  on 
ignorance,  and  tiie  enlightened  Mexicans 
who  are  willing  to  see  their  country  com- 
mit suicide,  if  they  can  only  save  them- 
selves and  their  possesnmis.— Columbus 
Dispatch. 


Thret  Gates 

If  you  ar«  tempted  to  reveal 

A  tal«  KOM  one  to  you  has  told 
About  BiMrthMr,  make  It  pue. 

Before  Tosipeak.  three  gatwflf  sold. 
Tbree  nuxoirsBtee— Fln^  "Iiittnid" 

Then.  "Is  it  needfoR"  la  your  mind 
GW*  tratbfol  answer.  And  the  next 

blwtasdnamweet,  "Isitkindr' 
And  if  it  reach  your  lips  at  last 

In  paadnar  thzwich  these  sateways  three, 
Then  you  may  tdl  the  tale  nca  fear 

What  the  result  of  speech  may  be. 


Anniversary  of  Uv.  Ift 

Div.  18,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ,  celebrated 
ita  28th  »n!uv«^c¥^IS«Sh^tel<*«»S 
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a  banquet  and  sodal  aesBimi  in  its 
ball 

Members  and  tbeir  husbands  were  out 

in  full  number  and  the  three  long  tables 
were  so  beautifully  decorated  that  all 
were  delighted  with  the  siffht  as  they  en- 
tered the  dining-roonu 

Sister  Blanchard  offered  prayer,  after 
which  tike  serving  of  a  real  chicks  sup- 
per was  fai  order.  Af  tor  the  splendid  re- 
past was  fully  enjoyed,  a  musical 
program  was  given  and  the  Preudent, 
Sister  Somers,  led  in  the  old-time  games, 
which  afforded  much  amusement  Div. 
18  was  started  with  16  members  and  now 
has  98.  We  have  moved  into  a  beautiful 
new  hall  and  are  looking  forward  to  our 
neztcelebraticm.  Cos.  Sec. 


IStli  AnaivefBary 

Div.  239,  Louisville,  Ey.,  celebrated  its 
18th  anniversary  on  March  23.  This  was 
the  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Division, 
and  when  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  ^ter  Grady*  it  was  gratifying  to  see 
so  many  members  present  from  Divisions 
132and2S8.  Wehad  Invited  these  ^ 
tera  to  be  our  guests  and  tiiey  had  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  Sister  Pettingill, 
Grand  Trustee  of  the  V.  R.  A.,  and  Sis- 
ter CoUie,  President  of  Div.  132,  were 
escorted  to  the  rostrum  and  given  the 
Grand  Honors.  Both  of  these  Sisters 
gave  faiteresting  talks,  and  many  of  the 
visitors  were  called  upon  and  responded 
with  words  of  good  cheer  and  congratula- 
tions. Eight  of  the  charter  members 
were  present  and  helped  us  to  celebrate. 
The  visiting  Divisions  presented  us  with 
beautiful  bouquets,  representing  their 
good  wishes. 

After  the  close  of  tiw  meeting,  Mrs. 
Kryant,  President  of  Div.  89,  L.  A  to 
O.  R.  d,  was  admitted  and  escorted  to 
the  rostrtun.  She  brou^t  to  os  the 
greetings  of  her  Order  and  presented  a 
large  bunch  of  carnations.  Both  her 
words  and  the  flowers  were  appreciated 
Sister  Bryant  is  a  splendid  readw  and  she 
favored  us  with  some  selectitms  to  the 
delight  of  all 

Sisters  of  289  sOTved  lundieon  in  the 
banquet  hidl,  after  which  goodbyB  were 
9IMd  witit  tb9  knowledge  that  W9  will  have 


a  fine  time  soon  when  Div.  182  celebrates 
its  24ttL  anniversary.  Sea  289. 


IStb  Aoalverswy 

On  Tuesday  evening,  April  4,  1916, 
New  Century  Div.  253.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  celebrated  ita  16th  birthday  with 
great  success  and  a  jolly  good  time 
and  ploity  of  good  eats  whidi  always 
pave  the  way  to  a  good  time  whm  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  having  our  good  B. 
of  L.  E.  boys  with  us.  Our  birthday  par- 
ty was  held  at  Mosebach  Hall,  and  it  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  and  the 
colors  of  our  Order,  and  everybody  was 
happy,  when  at  9  p.  m.  we  marched  f  rcnn 
the  reception  room  to  the  banquet  hall, 
led  1^  onr  present  and  past  officers^  who 
wrae  escorted  by  their  husbands. 

President  Sister  T.  0.  Matheysmade  an 
address  of  welcome,  and  after  the  Chap- 
lain, Sister  E.  S.  Bowers,  asked  the  bless- 
ing, we  all  sat  down  to  a  most  tempting 
menu.  Between  courses  the  history  of 
the  Division  was  read  by  our  Secretary, 
Sister  T.  B.  Wetsser,  and  we  had  occasion 
to  feel  very  thankful  and  proud  to  have 
with  us  on  this  occasion  the  organizer  of 
our  Division,  Sister  Harveson,  member  of 
Division  27,  and  11  out  of  13  charter  mem- 
bers. The  toastmaster,  Bro.  E.  S.  Bow- 
ers, was  ever  on  the  job  and  kept  the  ball 
rolling  by  calling  on  the  different  Slaters 
and  Brothers  for  speedies. 

Div.  25St  Is  auxiliary  to  Feaa  Treaty 
Div.  71,  B.  of  L.  E.,  and  too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  praise  of  the  Chief  of  Div.  71 
for  the  beautiful  and  instructive  speech 
he  made,  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
alL  Sister  Wilhauer.  our  oldest  member, 
and  Sister  Buck,  Grand  Organizer  and 
Inspector,  both  made  very  enjoyable 
speeches. 

Each  Slstw  present  was  j^ven  a  souvenir 
of  tile  occasion,  which  wh&a  opened  was 
found  a  flower  vase  beautifully  engraved. 
When  the  hour  grew  very  late  we  all 
wended  our  way  home  very  happy  and  all 
agreeing  that  too  much  praise  could  not 
be  given  to  the  committee  for  tiwr  un- 
tiring but  successful  work  in  giving  us  all 
such  a  happy  evening. 

With  best  wishes  for  our  continued  sue- 
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Amlverswy  of  Dhr.  128 

A  happier  crowd  of  Sisters  would  be 
hard  to  find  than  the  Sisters  of  Div.  128 
on  March  15.  This  date  marked  the  24th 
anniversary  of  our  G.  I.  A  work,  and 
judging  from  the  talks  given  in  the 
afternoon,  among  them  from  several 
charter  memb^  we  could  feel  justly 
proud  of  our  time  spent  in  this  work. 
One  in  particular  who  remarked  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  "the  very  best  day 
that  we  have  ever  had. "  Our  beautiful 
new  hall  and  banquet  hall,  with  tables 
prettily  decorated,  with  a  kitchen  adjoin- 
ing completely  equipped,  and  the  well- 
filled  baskets  provided  by  the  Sisters  for 
the  families  completed  the  pleasures  for 
tbo  day.  As  Z  stood  before  the  Sisters  hi 
the  afternoon  meeting  and  noted  the 
good  attoidance,  tlw  kind  spurit  mani- 
fested, the  good  work  done,  and  our 
comfortable  surroundings,  I  was  indeed 
proud  to  be  their  President. 

Wishing  all  G.  I.  A  Divisions  a  like 
success,  President,  IMv.  128. 


MenbenUp,  Qurter  EndlEf  April  1, 19t« 


Total  manbanUp  Jan.  1.  ins   2B.U7 

Total  number  adnittod  durins  flrat 
Wirter  endins  April  1. 1916   410 

Total  nomber  forfatad  durins  flrat 
quarter  by  withdrawala,  transfers, 
aoapmrioat  and  death   222 

Total  gain  during  first  quarter.   ISB 


Total  nwmberabip  April  1, 1916   26.8SS 


Mu.  ErriB  E.  Ibamx,  Grand  Sac 


Harrisbnrx,  Pa.,  Union  Meethif 

The  meeting  held  in  Harrisburg,  on 
March  80,  was  so  well  attended  that  the 
hall  was  inadequate  to  hold  the  crowd 
and  exemplify  the  work  of  the  ritoaL  A 
great  deal  of  time  was  consumed  in  try- 
ing to  find  chairs  enough,  and  as  it  was 
on^  to  be  an  afternoon  meeting  the  time 
was  too  short  to  do  much  work,  but  the 
Asters  spoit  a  pleasant  time  in  a  social 
way,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  talks  given 
by  the  Grand  OflScers  and  others  for  the 
good  of  Ae  Order. 

Twenty-three  Divisions  wore  rei»e- 


sented  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware^  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio  and 
District  of  Columbia.  Sisters  Cassell  and 
Garrett  were  the  Grand  Officers  present. 

Five  Grand  Organizers  and  11  Presi- 
dents of  Divisions  also  graced  the  occa- 
sion. These,  together  with  the  large  at- 
tendance'of  members,  were  gratifying  to 
the  local  DivisiiHi.  Those  who  OHild  not 
remain  for  Ute  entertainment  in  the  eve- 
ning missed  a  treat  The  Brother^  Sis- 
ters and  families  assembled  in  the  hall 
and  a  splendid  program  was  given,  with 
Sister  Brennaman  acting  as  chairman.  A 
drill  was  given  by  the  Sisters  under  her 
leadership,  which  was  a  credit  to  all  who 
took  part  in  it  A  nulitary  drill  was 
given  by  a  omipany  of  young  peapio 
from  the  Ladles  of  the  MaccidMes  which 
was  both  unique  and  beautafuL  After 
the  drills  a  splendid  oyster  supper  was 
served;  this  was  a  compliment  given  by 
Div.  469,  B.  of  L.  E.,  to  Div.  137,  G.  I.  A., 
and  their  guests. 

Brother  Shull  made  some  remarks,  and 
SistersCassell  andGarrettfoIlowed,  dwell- 
ing mostly  uptn  Insurance  as  it  is  in  both 
Orders.  After  a  most  delightful  evraing 
the  guests  bade  each  other  goodby,  thank- 
hig  Divisions  137  and  459  for  the  hospi- 
tality shown. 


By-Law  Qsestions 

The  copy  of  By-Law  Questions  will  be 
sent  to  each  President  with  her  J^ne 
letter  of  instmetiims.  We  are  having 
additional  coiries  printed  so  that  if  there 
are  Divisicnis  desiring  same  they  may  be 
had  by  applying  to  the  Grand  Secretary. 
Price,  five  cents  per  copy. 

Additi<mal  appointmoita  of  Grand  Or- 
ganizers and  Inspectors: 

Mrs.  James  Fogarty,  449  Gifford  st, 
Syracuse^  N.  T. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Hitt,  1024  CampbeU  ave.. 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Reber,  215  W.  8th  st, 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Mrs,  James  Van  Clief,  334  W.  Newell 
st,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Blay  Van  Riper,  2S2  E.  4th  st. 


Midiigan  Ci^,  Ind.  : 


Grand  President 
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Notice  of  Unlofl  Meeitafs 

Syracuse  Divisions  76,  249,  292  and 
S69  will  hold  a  union  meeting  Tuesday, 
May  9,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  comer  of  Jefferson  and 
Montgomery  streets. 

Meeting  will  be  called  at  1:30  sharp.  A 
cordial  invitation  is  extoided  to  all  G.  I. 
A.  members. 

The  church  is  in  the  down-town  district 
and  has  a  hotel  and  restaurant  attached 
where  good  meals  are  served. 

TENKESSBB 

The  State  coavention  of  Tennessee  will 
be  held  in  Memphis,  on  June  28.  Head- 
quarters have  been  established  at  the 
Chisco  Hotel  where  all  who  come  will  be 
made  welcome. 

The  following  rates  have  been  secured: 
Rooms  with  bath,  92;  two  in  room,  ¥8.60. 
Rooms  without  batii,  $1.60;  two  in  room, 
$2.60. 

All  Sisters  who  can  find  it  convenient 
are  uiged  to  be  present 

OHIO 

The  Ohio  State  meetmg  will  be  held  in 
Lima,  on  May  25,  at  Elks'  Hall,  comer  of 
Elizabeth  and  North  streets.  An  all-day 
session  will  be  held,  and  a  large  attend- 
ance is  desired.  AH  Sisters  wHI  be  made 
welcome. 

VIRGINIA 

The  union  meeting  of  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  will  be  held 
in  Crewe,  V&,  on  May  18,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  Division.  A  large 
attendance  is  looked  for  and  •  n^al  wel- 
come awiuts  all  who  come. 

EASTERN  CIRCUIT 

The  next  union  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Circuit  will  be  held  in  Clayton's  Dancing 
Academy,  Ninth  and  Girard  avenue, 
Philadeli^iia,  Vtu,  on  Thursday,  June  22, 
under  the  auspices  of  Div.  Meeting 
to  open  at  10  a.  m.  Every  Sister  who 
comes  to  qiend  the  day  witli  us  will  be 
more  than  welcome. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Coopbb,  See. 


DiviaioD  News 

On  Feb.  22,  the  members  of  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  and  G.  I.  A.,  living  in  Memphis, 


Teon.,  spent  a  pleasant  evoiing  at  the 
home  of  Brother  and  Sister  J.  D.  Ryan, 
the  occasion  being  the  celebratimi  of  their 
thirtieth  wedding  anniversary.  Hearts 
were  played,  after  which  a  musical  pro- 
gram was  gi  ven.  Tiny  flags  were  passed 
aromid  and  the  holders  of  the  lucky  datee 
were  awarded  beautiful  prizes.  The  two 
who  served  as  bridesmaid  and  flower  girl 
at  the  wedding  were  present  upon  IhiB 
occssion. 

Many  beautiful  presents  attested  to  the 
love  and  esteem  in  which  Brother  and 
Sister  Ryan  are  hdd.  Dainty  refresh- 
ments were  served  and  all  went  aw^r 
hoping  to  be  able  to  help  this  worthy 
couple  celebrate  Iheir  fiftieth  amuver- 
sary. 

Another  occasion  forDiv.  169  to  remem- 
ber was  the  St  Patrick  party,  held  at  the 
home  of  Sister  Ament  oa  March  17. 

About  fifty  Sisters  were  present  and  the 
game  of  hearts  was  pl^ed.  Beautiful 
prizes  were  given,  the  score  being  kept  on 
shamrock  acore  cards.  After  an  enjoy- 
able afternoon  spent  in  a  home  of  glad- 
ness, we  left^  only  to  return  the  next 
morning  to  the  same  home  tumed  into 
one  of  sadness.  Brother  Ament  met  his 
death  in  a  motorcycle  accident,  almost  be- 
fore we  had  all  reached  our  homes.  Sla- 
ttt*  Ament  has  onr  love  and  sympathy  In 
her  great  sorrow.  Sbc.  Dnr.  168, 


Just  a  few  lines  from  Alabama  Div. 
186,  Mobile,  Ala.,  the  beautiful  old  South- 
em  city  of  sunshine  the  whole  year  round. 

Since  the  new  year  all  the  officers  and 
members  have  pulled  together  in  every- 
thing for  Ihe  good  of  our  Order. 

In  January  Sister  Boiling  entertained 
us  at  her  home,  where  a  good  time  was 
had  and  a  neat  sum  was  passed  to  our 
Secretary.  In  February  Sister  Wallace 
threw  open  her  beautiful  home  to  us,  and 
there  we  were  again  made  happy  with  a 
nice  pnraa  In  March  Sistw  Smith  enter- 
tabled  lis  with  a  St  Ffttrick  party,  where 
everything  was  beaatifiilly  carried  ont  in 
the  shamrock  colors,  even  to  the  money 
we  received,  which  were  "greenbacks.** 
At  our  social  we  had  Sister  Steavens,  of 
Div.  E^,  Laurel,  Miss.,  with  us,  also 
Sister  Wood,  of  Div^^^^.^'^^a^^ill^vXm^ 
We  fed  It  such  a  pleasure  to  have  alHrte- 
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iting  Sisters  meet  with  ua.  At  oar  laat 
meeting  Sisters  Moore  aod  Black  were  ap- 
pointed to  get  up  Bmnething  to  swdQ  our 
fDDdB.  Tbey  have  Just  cloeed  a  nmunage 
salewhieh,  with  the  help  of  all  the  Sis- 
tan^  waa  a  grand  sueceBB. 

We  have  the  beat  of  B.  of  L.  E.  Broth- 
era;  who  are  alwa^  ready  to  give  us  a 
helping  hand,  (me  of  their  kind  deeds  was 
by  dtmating  onr  hall  rent  for  the  year, 
vriiieh  we  greatly  appreciate. 

Sister  IMerson,  of  Div.  207,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.*  has  lately  transferred  to 
us,  and  has,  with  her  sweet  ways  and 
fafllfring  hands,  already  proved  to  be  a  true 
worker. 

There  are  moments  when  most  of  us 
feel  thateverythingisgoingwrong  and  that 
there  is  no  use  struggling  on;  then  is  the 
time  to  pluck  up  courage  and  wcork  for  the 
good  of  our  Order.  We  send  our  best 
wishes  f <»r  a  hiq>py  year  to  alL 

A  Mbmbsr  op  Div.  186. 


Oh  March  29  a  number  of  tiie  members 
of  Div.  62  went  to  the  home  of  Sister 
Ford,  who  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
faithful  members— taking  with  them  well- 
filled  baskets  and  surprised  her  in  the 
midst  of  bousecleaning. 

Sister  Ford  was  glad  to  "lay  off "  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  enjoy  the  oeeadai, 
which  was  in  honor  of  her  guest,  Sister 
Own,  a  Sistor  of  Div.  S2,  who  now  lives 
inCbkaga 

Sisters  Ford  and  Owen  were  kept  from 
the  dining  room  until  all  was  in  readiness, 
when  they  were  invited  in  to  see  the  table 
decorated  with  carnations  and  filled  with 
good  things  to  aa^  which  onr  members 
know  so  wen  bow  to  pr^iare. 

Tboaa  prcaent  were  Siaters  Kline, 
Hqmes^  Hannfaig,  Wolf;  Fisher,  Hannon, 
McKurdy,  Owen.  McCormadc,  Bittner, 
Osbom  and  Lambert 


Division  284,  New  York  gave  a 
very  successful  eueher  party  on  March  30, 
which  aided  our  finances  to  a  omsiderable 
extent 

Sister  Hay  Russell  dcmated  four  oil 
paintings  from  her  studio^  to  be  used  for 
ivises.  Three  were  used  for  this  purpose 
and  <»e  was  dianced  off,  netting  97.00 
extra. 


Members  were  present  from  Vanderbilt 
and  Mra  John  Henny  Divisions,  and  we 
feel  grateful  to  them  for  helping  us  make 
this  occasitm  a  success.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  daughters  of  our  members  for  their 
assistance,  especially  the  talented  daugh- 
ter of  Sister  H^^,  now  Mrs.  Charles 
Dietz. 

This  Division  has  many  good  times 
and  I  would  like  to  mention  the  two  socials 
held  previous  to  the  eucher,  one  at  the 
home  of  Sister  Russell  and  tiie  other  at 
the  home  of  Sister  Prterso. 

Division  431,  located  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
enjoyed  a  pleasant  afternoon  ou  March 
22;  by  holding  a  social  after  theur  meeting. 
The  sodal  was  given  in  baaax  of  two 
new  membov  and  mine  eapedally  for  our 
Secretary,  Sister  Horton,  who  is  leaving 
us  to  make  her  home  in  Chlckasha,  Okla. 

We  regret  very  much  to  lose  this  good 
Sister  and  she  will  be  miased  by  her  many 
friends.  Refreshments  were  served  and 
all  enjoyed  tiie  social  time  together.  This 
is  the  secmd  time  this  year  for  us  to  have 
an  occadoo  of  this  kind;  tiw  first  one  was 
held  in  the  home  of  Sister  Swinfor^  our 
Insurance  Secretary. 

Division  661,  Oskalooaa,  la.,  reached 
its  first  milestone  on  March  6.  We  have 
good  meetings  and  great  interest  is  taken 
by  the  members.  We  have  initiated 
three  new  members  and  have  many  good 
social  times.  In  February  we  met  at  the 
home  of  Sister  Steddom.  ^ving  a  fare- 
well party  to  Sisters  McElroy  and  McCarl 
These  two  Sisters  are  leaving  us  to  make 
new  homes  hi  Des  Mtines  and  Park  dlgr, 
Mont 

The  aftemotm  was  apoit  in  visiting; 
and  at  6  o'clock  dinner  was  served  by  the 
Division,  which  was  fully  enjoyed. 

A  week  later  we  gave  a  banquet  to  our 
husbands.  About  60  sat  down  to  the 
tables  that  were  decorated  with  cut  flow- 
era  and  loaded  with  an  the  deUcadesof 
the  season.  Short  talks  were  made  by 
members  of  both  Orders,  and  aU  enj<qred 
the  feast  and  the  remarks.  We  ^wqrs 
have  joUy  times  at  these  gatherings  and 
know  that  tiiey  have  a  tendency  to  keep 
up  interest 

Div.  661  wift  gff^piejTEjijtiM  twisters 
atanytime.  ^  A.  S. 
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Division  42,  Sunbnry,  Fa.,  beldaSt 
Patrick's  social  on  March  17.  The  color 
scheme  was  green  and  white,  the  hall 
was  handsomely  trimmed  in  these  colore, 
and  the  ice-cream  that  was  served  was  of 
a  fine  shade  of  green. 

Miss  Ruth  Kauffman,  a  talented  yomig 
reader,  entertained  us  with  some  fine  se- 
lections, and  Hiss  Pearl  Wolf,  who  has 
been  dnging  fw  all  our  socials  since  she 
was  a  wee  tot,  and  is  now  grown  to  be  a 
fine  young  woman,  sang  several  solos. 

We  were  very  happy  that  night  in  hav- 
ing withusBro.  Chas.  Bowen,  Sec-Treas. 
of  DiT.  260,  who  made  alt  announcements 
for  ns.  He  was  the  last  to  leave  the 
room,  mea  locking  the  door.  It  was  a 
great  shock  to  us  when  we  heard  of  hia 
sudden  death  the  next  morning,  and  we 
are  glad  that  we  had  that  little  social,  as 
ft  gave  many  of  us  an  opportunity  to  be 
with  Brother  Bowen  'ahnost  to  the  lost. 
We  shall  miss  him  as  will  his  own  Di- 
vision. Bee. 


G.  L  A.  Volnitary  Relief  Association 

CaiCAao,  III.,  Har  1,  UUL 

2b  DMiiOK  Insurance  Seeretariea.  V.  It.  A.: 

Tod  an  hanby  notified  of  the  death  of  tb«  tol- 
lowing  znemben.  and  for  the  payment  of  tbeee 
eUma  yoa  will  ooUect  60  centt  from  each  tMmbv 
earryinc  one  certificati^  and  tLW  tram  each  ana 
carryios  two;  providing,  hovrevei-,  that  no  ohl  be 
Biaeaied  on  a  certificate  If  the  date  of  eaine  waa 
Uter  than  April  SO.  1916. 

SERIES  A 

Ahhbwmsnt  No.  lu 

Booce,  Iowa.  Harch  6,  1916.  of  perftonitia.  Stater 
Hary  A.  Walker.  <tf  DIt.  74,  ased  SI  yeara.  Carried 
two  cartJUcatea,  dated  May  1911.  payable  to  David 
Walker,  hnaband. 

AsssasMENT  No.  ICS 
Harrlaborg,  Pa.,  Harch  7,  1916.  of  tuberculosia. 
Slater  litlia  Work,  of  DIv.  484.  aced  88  year*.  Car- 
ried  two  certificatea,  dated  April,  1912,  payable  to 
Beatrice  and  Edith  Wcn-k,  daushters. 

Assessment  No.  166 
IfeadvtUe.  Pa..  March  10,  1916^  of  BHsbt'g  dlHaae. 
Sister  Sarah  D,  Howe;  of  Div.  78.  asad  64  years. 
Carried  one  certificate,  dated  July,  1891,  payable  to 
Warner  Howe;  husband. 

AaSESSHENT  No.  IBT 
Columbai.  OhlOk  March  10, 1916,  of  rupture  of  ar- 
teiy,  BistOT  Ethel  Smith,  of  Div.  ^  aged  86  years. 
Carrkd  two  certificates;  dated  Auc  1907.  payable  to 
Geo.  Smith,  huabamd. 


AssassiUNT  Ho.  IS8 

Eidon,  Iowa.  March  11. 1916^  of  pufanouuT  tobw- 
calosia.  Sister  S.  A.  Millatd,  of  Div.  220,  aged  71 
years.  Carried  <»ia  certificate,  dated  Jan.,  lKa,p«|h 
able  to  Wm.  L,  MfUaid,  baabaad. 

Jimtimiin  Ho.  U9 

Bloominirt(»,  UL,  March  12. 1916,  of  heart  dirwm. 
Sister  Mary  A.  Bennett,  of  Div.  66.  aged  71  yMra. 
Carried  two  certificates,  dated  Aaa..  ISM,  payabl* 
to  J.  B.  Bennett,  husband. 

Assessment  No.  160 
CohimbuB,  Ohio,  March  12, 1916,  oflasrippe.  Sister 
Emily  Rhinehart  of  Div.6?,aaed  82  years.  Ckrried 
two  certificates  dated  March,  1900;  and  May,  1900, 
pay^e  to  John  Rhinehart  husband,  Hdon  WnrM-r 
sad  Alice  Boyntoo.  dauffhtera. 

Assessment  No.  161 
^attOo.  N.      Usreh  14, 1916,  of  broncho  pneumo- 
nia. SiMer  Jenny  A.  W.  Tunk^,  of  Div.  7%  aced  66 
Tflara.  Carried  one  eertUteatab  dated  Jolr.lflO^  par- 
able to  Wm.  T^inkay,  huafaand. 

Abbbbbmbnt  No.  l«e 

Boindo.  N.  Y„  March  16, 191%  ctf  wcvtaxy.  Sister 
Dora  GoodenouKh,  of  Div,  232.  aged  64  yMra.  Car- 
ried two  certificates,  dated  May,  189%  payable  ts 
Helen  M.  Gooimoagh,  danshter. 

AssEaexKNT  No.  la 

Faducah.  Ky.,  March  27,  1916;  tt  diseased  Imbi, 
Sister  Mary  Mulvfn,  of  Div.  640,  ag«d«y«ars.  Car- 
ried two  certificates  dated  De&,  ms,  payaUe  to 
John  Hulvin.  husband,  Kate.  Janes  and  John  HnU 
vin.  Jr.,  children. 

Assessment  No.  164 
Eagle  Grove,  Iowa,  March  28, 1916;  of  iUnou  foU 
lowing  hysteroctMny.  Sister  Li»ie  Mniphy,  of  Div. 
188,  aged  42  years.  Carried  one  certifleatei,  dated 
Jan.  1896.  payable  to  Wjlltanl  Murphy,  hasfaand. 

Assessment  No.  166 
EaatoB,  Pa..  April  2.  1916.  of  fatty  deg«noratl«i  of 
heart  Sister  Sophie  E.  Coil,  of  Div.  121,  aged  <8 
years.  C^Rled  od«  certifleat^  dated  Ksy.  190a  pai> 
able  to  Mrs.  T.  P.  Wallaoe,  dan^ter. 

Assessment  No.  166 
Boaton.  Mass.,  April  2.  1916,  of  arterlo  aderoeis 
Sister  EI^waHItchcU,  of  Div.  9Si  aged  08  yean. 
Carried  one  certificate,  dated  Dec.  1907,  payable  to 
Hon  P.  Smith,  daui^tw. 

AnilMIMMEMt  No.  U7 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  April  9,  m%  of  cuiosr,  Slgtw 
Adaline  Baldwin,  of  Div.  66;  agad  89  years.  Carried 
one  certificate^  dated  Ibreh,  18SB,  payable  to  Gaocia 
Baldwin,  grandson. 

Members  wiU  pay  theli-  Insurance  Secretaries  on 
or  before  May  81.  1916,  or  be  mariud  deUnqoea^ 
and  in  order  to  reinstate  must  pay  a  fine  of  10 
cenU  on  each  certificate  besldee  tbe  deUnqueney. 
Insurance  Secretaries  must  remit  to  the  GenmU 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  within  10  days  thenafter. 
or  stand  delinquent  mitll  reodttance'ls  made. 

Ibmbara  who  paid  Aasassmenta  Nos;  III  and 
1I2A,  11,201  in  the  first  claas.  and  E^SSO  In  th»saeand 
class. 

Mas.  Geo.  Wilson,  Pre*.  V.-E.  A.  t 
ME8.  JBHNU  E.  BOOMM(,a^^jfldtl^OQ  LC 
1627  Sherwin  avenue  Chicago;  niO 
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Technical 

Coatrlbotkoa  for  this  department  must  b«  r«- 
C«iv«d  by  th«  Kditor  on  or  before  th«  12th  of  the 
noath  to  be  in  time  for  the  mcceedlns  losae. 

QMstions  and  Answers 

BY  T.  F.  LYONS 
CROSS<GOMPOUND  PUMP 

Q.  I  am  miming  an  oigine  equipped 
with  a  Weatinghoase  eross-compound 
pomp  and  am  hnving  the  following  trou- 
ble: In  charging  a  train  the  pump  will 
work  O.  E.  until  the  pressure  is  nearly 
70  pounds  and  then  go  lame,  and  it  may 
go  lame  just  as  the  train  line  is  cut  in, 
then  make  a  few  full  strokes  and  short 
stroke  again,  doing  this  alternately,  gain- 
ing a  few  pcnrnds  each  time  it  midces  a 
complete  stroke,  and  then  losing  pressure 
when  it  goes  lame.  If,  however,  tiie  pres- 
sure gets  up  to  70  pounds.  It  wQl  usually 
maintain  enough  excess  to  keep  the  brakes 
from  dragging,  although  it  continues  to 
short  stroke.  By  watching  the  action  of 
the  pistons  I_have  noticed  that  the  high- 
pressure  air  piston  makes  a  slow  down- 
ward stroke  and  a  quick  up  stroke,  strik- 
ing the  top  c^^der  head  witii  a  sharp 
click.  Have  reported  lower  final  dis- 
charge and  upper  intermediate  discharge 
valves,  but  the  repairman  says  that  all 
valves  are  0.  K.  A  very  littie  oil  in  either 
of  the  air  cylinders  will  cause  the  pump 
to  short  stroke.  Either  too  much  or  not 
enough  oil  in  the  steam  cylinders  seems  to 
have  the  same  effect;  and  as  our  work  al- 
ternates between  switdiing  and  puller' 
service  it  is  hard  to  regulate  the  lubrica- 
tion to  any  exact  degree.  Now  as  the 
trouble  seems  to  be  getting  worse  each 
day,  will  you  please  explain  what  effect 
over  or  insufficient  lubrication  will  have; 
m  state  what,  in  your  judgment,  is  caus- 
ing tiw  trouble.  We  have  other  cross- 
cwnpound  pumps  in  aervke  here  and  this 
fstheoilyonegivii^tmnible.  L.H.J. 

A.  For  the  pump  to  short  atroke,  that 
ia,  for  the  piston  to  change  its  direction 
of  motion  before  the  stroke  is  completed, 
in  any  type  of  air  pump,  means,  that  for 
some  reason  the  main  valve  has  changed 
its  positiMi  too  soon.  Therefme,  in  look- 
ing for  an  answer  to  your  question  it  will 


be  necessary  to  give  our  attention  to  the 
main  valve  and  its  movements,  and  learn 
tbereason  for  this  early  change  of  portion. 
When  steam  is  first  tamed  on  the  pump, 
the  main  valve  will  move  to  the  position 
hi  viddi  steam  is  admitted  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  cylinder,  causing  the  piston  to 
move  upward,  and  as  it  very  near  com- 
pletes its  stroke,  the  reversing  plate, 
which  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  pist<Hi, 
will  engage  the  shoulder  on  the  reversing 
rod,  moving  the  rod  and  revering  valve 
to  their  upper  positiuL  In  'tiiis  position 
steam  is  admitted  ag^nst  tike  outer  foce 
of  the  large  piston  of  the  differential  pis- 
ton, creating  an  equal  pressure  on  both 
sides  of  this  piston,  widch  makes  it  power- 
less to  move  in  either  direction.  Then, 
the  pressure  acting  on  the  inner  face  of 
the  small  piston  of  the  differential  piston, 
will  canse  tiie  main  valve  to  move  to  Its 
oi^write  pasiti<m.  In  which  steam  Is  ad- 
mitted to  tiie  top  end  of  the  cylinder, 
while  the  lower  end  Is  connected  to  the 
exhaust  that  is,  to  the  low  pressure  steam 
cylinder,  thus  allowing  the  piston  to  move 
downward.  Now,  when  the  piston  has 
started  on  its  downward  stroke,  there  is 
nothing  left  to  hold  the  reversing  valve 
and  rod  ia  tiiehr  uppet  portion  biit  the 
fricticm  between  the  valve  and  Its  sea^ 
and  where  snffident  fiicti<m  does  not  ez' 
ist;  due  to  over-lubrication  of  the  steam 
end  of  the  pump,  or  the  valve  being  too 
nearly  balanced,  these  parts  will  drop  to 
their  lower  position.  In  this^  position  of 
the  reversing  valve  steam  is  cut  off  &om 
the  outer  face  of  the  large  piston  of  the 
differmtial  {sston,  thus  unbalancing  tiiis 
piston  and  causing  the  main  valve  to  again 
move  to  the  position  where  steam  is  again 
admitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder, 
and  this  before  the  piston  has  completed 
its  downward  stroke.  This,  of  course, 
will  cause  the  piston  to  move  upward,  and 
when  the  stroke  is  about  completed  the 
reversing  valve  will  agatai  be  moved  to  its 
Ulster  portion,  causfaig  the  nudn  valve  to 
change  its  position,  and  agun  the  piston 
will  start  down,  oidy  to  have  its  direction 
of  movement  changed  when  the  reversmg 
valve  again  drops  from  its  upper  position. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  over-lubrication 
or  the  revershig[3^mtsi|oAd<>^^^l«dced 
will  canse  a  pump  to  short  strok^A  bent 
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rweaUng  rod  will  also  eauae  the  pump  to 
short  BtrdEc^  and  at  times  will  cause  the 
pump  to  stop.  When  observinif  the  action 
of  a  pump  <Hie  should  note  carefully  as  to 
whether  the  piston  is  making  a  short 
stroke  or  an  uneven  stroke,  that  is,  mak- 
ing a  complete  stroke  in  each  directi<ni, 
bttt  one  much  quicker  than  the  othw. 
Broken,  stock  opoi  or  stuck  shut  afar 
valves  or  valves  not  having  proper  lift, 
will  cause  the  piston  to  make  an  uneven 
stroke.  Now,  in  the  case  you  mention, 
tiie  high  pressure  air  piston  making  a  slow 
stroke  down  and  a  quick  stroke  up  would 
indicate  a  defective  lower  final  or  upper 
intermediate  discharge  valve;  but  more 
than  likely  it  is  an  intermediate  valve  that 
Is  at  faaiitf  which  accounts  for  the  i^ston 
striking  the  cylinder  head  when  complet- 
ing the  upper  stroke  Over-lubrication 
of  air  end  will  not  cause  the  piston  to 
short  stroke,  but  may  cause  it  to  make  an 
uneven  stroke,  due  to  the  air  valves  be- 
coming gummed  up  and  not  seating  prop- 
erly. In  offering  a  remedy  tor  your 
troable  would  suggest  first:  That  a  care- 
ful examfaiation  be  made  of  tiie  revermng 
valve  and  rod  as  to  their  condition ;  second, 
close  attention  be  given  to  the  amount  of 
oil  used  in  steam  end  of  pump;  third,  that 
the  air  end  of  the  pump  be  cleaned  by 
running  a  strong  solution  of  lye  through 
the  cylinders  and  air  passives.  In  wash- 
ing out  Ha  air  cylinders,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  allow  the  soluticm  to  enter 
the  mafai  reserroir,  as  this  would  allow  it 
to  work  back  into  the  brake  system,  caus- 
ing damage  to  the  differ^t  gaskets  and 
lUr  hose. 

AIR  PUHP  STOPS 

Q>  Will  yon  kindly  answer  the  follow- 
ing questifm  throng  the  Journal?  I  am 
running  an  oigine  In  switching  sovice 
which  is  equipped  with  Hte  No.  6E-T4ype 
of  brake.  Now  with  the  engine  alcme  we 
have  70  and  90  pounds  pressure  on  air 
gauge.  Here  the  other  day  we  coupled 
on  to  26  freight  cars,  and  when  the  air  was 
cut  in  the  train  line  pointer  went  down  to 
20  pounds  and  the  main  reservoir  hand 
went  down  to  40  pounds.  The  pump 
stopped  as  if  tbe  steam  were  shut  off  from 
tiie  boSkx,  Well,  what  little  idr  we  had 
In  the  train  line  gradually  leaked  aw^r 
and  finally  the  ptunter  went  down  to  the 


pin.  Now  tiie  only  way  we  conld  get  tlie 
pump  to  work  was  to  move  the  autmnatie 
brake  valve  handle  to  either  full  release 
or  lap  position.  Will  you  please  explain 
why  pump  would  not  operate.  We  closed 
the  angle  cock  on  the  head  car  but  she 
would  not  pump  up  the  one  car;  bat  just 
as  socm  as  we  closed  the  angle  cock  on 
rear  of  toider  the  pump  went  to  work  and 
pumped  np  tbe  dedred  pressure.  The  only 
different  that  I  could  see  with  and  with- 
out the  car  was  the  l«igth  of  the  trafai 
line.  F.  E.  H. 

A.  In  your  question  you  have  stated 
that  the  pump  would  operate  with  thew- 
gine  alone  or  whenever  tbe  brake  valve 
handle  was  placed  bi  eitlier  release  or  lap 
P9sItion.  Now  from  this  we  learn  tbat 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  pump 
and  if  it  does  not  operate  it  means  that 
the  steam  must  be  shut  off;  and  this  leads 
us  to  the  question.  What  shut  off  the 
steam?  It  is  evident  tiiat  your  engine  is 
equipped  with  the  ScF  type  of  pun^  gov- 
emiff,  and  that  the  feed  valve  is  Inadirty 
conditi«L  To  make  clear  what  is  meant^ 
let  us  s^  that  the  pressure  m  the  ^a- 
phragm  in  the  excess  pressure  head  of  the 
pump  governor  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
regulating  spring  and  air  pressure,  the  air 
coming  from  tbe  feed  valve  pipe.  Now, 
when  tile  air  was  cut  into  the  trun,  the 
iwessure  dropped  to  20  pounds,  which  left 
but  40  pounds  ^  pounds  air  {vessdre  ai^ 
20  pounds  spring  piressare)  w  the  dia- 
phragm in  the  excess  pressure  head  of  tbe 
governor,  which  controls  the  action  of  the 
pump  when  the  brake  valve  handle  is  in 
any  one  of  the  first  three  positions;  there- 
fore, if  the  main  reservoir  pressure  was 
above  this  amount  the  govemcnr  would 
shut  off  the  steam,  caniring  the  pomp  to 
stop.  The  reason  for  tbe  pressure  in  the 
brake  pipe  dntppiDg  to  zero  was*  no  doubts 
due  to  the  feed  valve  sticking  shut  or  very 
heavy  leakage  on  the  first  car,  but  would 
rather  think  the  trouble  was  in  the  feed 
valve.  When  the  brake  valve  handle  was 
'  placed  in  full  release  position,  air  at  main 
reservoir  pressure  was  free  to  enter  tlie 
feed  valve  pipe^  also  the  chamber  above 
the  dlaphr^em;  and  tiaa  pressore  plus  tbe 
r^:ulating  spring  inressure  was  greater 
than  the  m^  reservoir  mrs^Snre,  ander 
the  diaphragm,  con^^^i^^^i^f^ 
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wOl  be  forced  to  its  seat  and  the  steam 
valve  open,  allowing  the  pump  to  operate. 
Moving  the  brake  valve  handle  to  lap  po- 
sition cnts  out  the  excess  pressure  head 
of  the  goveoKw;  tlierefore  tiie  pomp  will 
not  be  affected  by  this  bead  even  though 
the  proper  preesUFe  is  not  had  above  Its 
diaphragm. 

AIR  SIGNAL 

Q.  In  reaiUng  the  March  issue  of  the 
JouRNAi^  I  notice  in  the  Technical  De- 
portmait  a  question  asked  by  ''Signal," 
which  reads  as  f<^ows:  "Wfl^  you  pleaae 
make  dear  what  takes  place  in  tiie  air 
whistie  ngnal  valve  when  the  signal  cord 
is  pulled  on  some  car  in  the  train?"  In 
answering  tliis  question  it  is  stated  that 
the  reduction  of  signal  line  pressure 
causes  a  reductitm  on  top  of  diaphragm, 
and  owhig  to  dose  fit  of  whistle  stem 
the  pressure  in  the  chamber  above  the 
diaphragm  reduces  much  faster  than 
In  the  duunber  below;  tlierefore,  the 
diaphragm  will  be  forced  upward,  rais- 
ing the  stem,  thus  opening  the  port 
leading  to  the  whistle.  Now  it  is  stated 
that  air  flows  from  both  chambers  of 
signal  valve,  also  from  the  signal  line  to 
the  whistle.  This  last  part  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. If  I  have  been  tan^t  ri^tty. 
It  is  the  air  In  the  bottom  part  of  idgnal 
valve  whldi  flows  to  whistie.  What  I 
cannot  understand  is,  how  could  pressure 
from  signal  line  and  upper  chamber  of 
signal  valve  flow  through  to  whistie  pipe 
when  the  pressure  above  the  diaphragm 
baa  been  reduced  to  allow  pressure  below 
diaphragm  to  raise  the  stem  and  open 
poctto  whistle?  I  would  like  to  know 
through  the  columns  of  the  Journal  if  I 
am  ri^t  or  wrong,  as  I  am  always  Inter- 
ested in  these  questions.  If  my  theory 
is  not  right,  please  ^ve  me  a  thcoough 
explanation.  F.  L.  G. 

A.  In  answering  your  question,  prob- 
ably  tiie  best  way  of  convincing  you  of 
tin  correctness  the  statement  made  In 
the  answer  to  the  qiieslitHi  asked  1^ 
"Signal,"  would  be  to  suggest  that  you 
remove  the  signal  whistle  from  Its  pipe, 
and  then,  by  holding  the  hand  over  the 
pipe  when  the  cord  is  pulled,  note  the 
anxmnt  of  air  that  comes  to  the  whistie; 
tUs,  I  believe,  will  fully  convince  you 
that  the  amoont  of  air  found  does  not  all 


come  from  the  littie  chamber  under  the 
diaphragm.  As  stated  in  the  former 
article,  the  same  reduction  of  signal  line 
pressure  that  caused  the  whistie  valve  to 
operate,  also  caused  the  reducing  valve 
to  open  for  the  recharge  of  the  signal 
line.  Now,  the  pressure  in  the  mgnal 
line  near  the  reducing  valve  wUI  build  up 
quite  rapidly,  and  would  also  build  up 
quickly  in  the  chamber  above  the  dia- 
phragm were  it  not  for  the  choke  fitting 
found  in  the  opening  to  this  chamber 
from  the  signal  pipe;  and  agwn,  due  to 
air  bdng  f^  to  flow  ihrom  tUs  cham- 
ber to  the  whistie,  the  di^uragm  » 
held  in  its  upper  position  a  suflident 
length  of  time  to  give  the  proper  blast  to 
the  whistie.  Probably  a  tietter  under-  * 
standing  of  this  may  be  had  by  giving  a 
few  minutes'  dose  study  of  a  cut  allow- 
ing the  different  ports  and  parts  of  the 
whistie  valv& 

BROKEN  FEED-VALVE  PIPE 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  answer  through  our 
Journal  the  fdlowfaig  questions:  What 
is  the  result  and  remedy  for  a  brokoi 
feed-valve  pipe? 

In  what  poations  of  the  automatic 
brake  valve  is  brake-pipe  pressure  and 
main -reservoir  pressure  found  in  the 
feed-valve  pipe?  E.  P.  R. 

A.  This  pipe  breaking  will  cause  a  loss 
of  mun-resmvoir  air,  also  a  loss  of 
brake-pipe  ur  when  the  automatic  brake- 
valve  handle  is  in  either  ronnfaig  or  lidd- 
ing position.  Both  ends  of  the  jdpe 
should  be  plugged  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  air.  The  maximum  pressure  head  of 
the  governor  should  be  readjusted  to  the 
pressure  desired  in  the  main  reservoir. 
Brake-pipe  pressure  is  found  in  the  feed- 
valve  i^pe  in  release^  runnhigand  hdding 
poslticnis.  Midn-reservoir  pressure  is 
found  in  this  pipe  In  lap,  service  and 
emergency  podtions. 

PRESSURES  EQUAUZE 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to 
the  following  question  through  the 
oolomns  of  our  Jottrnal:  I  was  running 

an  engine  equipped  with  the  E-T  type  of 
brake,  and  had  a  train  of  about  60  cars, 
also  one  dead  engine  in.  The  air  on  this 
engine  would  pup^^^^^O^^jJap^ 
pressure  which  Is  70  and  90  poond^  when 
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coupled  to  train;  but  when  engine  was 
cut  o£F,  bothtrun-lbw  and  main-reservoir 
pressures  would  go  up  to  110  pounds,  and 
this  with  the  automatic  brake  valve  in 
running  position. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  why  this 
pressure  would  go  up  to  110  pounds  with 
the  lone  engine,  and  with  the  train  regis- 
ter the  correct  pressure  70  and  90  pounds? 

A.  Tour  engine  ii^  no  doubly  equipped 
with  the  S-F  pump  governor,  and  with 
tUs  type  of  governor  the  pressure  above 
the  diaphragm  in  the  excess  pressure 
head  is  obtained  from  the  regulating 
spring  and  air  pressure  coming  from  the 
feed-valve  pipe.  Now  any  leakage  into 
the  feed-valve  pipe,  that  is,  any  rise  of 
pressure  in  this  pipe,  will  cause  a  corre- 
sponding rise  of  pressure  in  the  chamber 
above  the  diaphn^m  of  the  governor, 
and  this  will  allow  the  pomp  to  ocoitinue 
WOTking  until  the  main-reservoir  pressure 
reaches  the  point  at  which  the  maximum 
pressure  head  is  adjusted,  which  in  the 
case  you  cite  must  have  been  110  pounds. 

The  reason  for  this,  not  occurring  when 
coupled  to  the  train  is,  the  leakage  in  the 
train  was  greater  than  the  leakage  into 
the  feed-valve  pipe;  therefore,  the 
pressure  in  the  feed-valve  pipe  and 
the  chamber  above  the  diaphragm  was 
not' increased  above  that  for  which  the 
feed  valve  was  adjusted.  To  prove  the 
correctaess  of  this,  with  the  engine  alone, 
create  a  tight  leak  in  the  brake  pipe  and 
you  will  find  that  the  two  hands  on  the 
gauge  will  indicate  70  and  90  pounds  the 
same  as  when  coupled  to  the  train. 

AIR  HOSE  TEST 

Q.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  what 
pressure  is  used  when  testing  new  air 
hose,  or  putting  this  anothw  way,  what 
pressure  must  the  hose  stand  to  pass  the 
test? 

A.  Your  question  may  best  be  answered 
by  quoting  the  Master  Car  ,Buildars' 
specification  for  bursting  test: 

"All  hose  selected  for  test  will  have  a 
section  five  inches  long  cut  from  one  end 
and  the  remaining  17  inches  will  then  be 
subjected  to  a  hydraulic  bursting  pres- 
sure of  400  pounds  per  square  inch  for  10 
minutes  which  it  must  stuid  withwit 
foilure.  At  a  pressure  of  100  pounds  per 
square  inch  It  must  not  expand  mmre 


than  <nie-fourth  inch  in  diameter  of 
change  in  length  more  than  one-fourth 
indi,  nor  develop  any  small  leaks  or 
defects." 

CROSS-COMPOUND  PUMP 

Q.  Will  you  please  let  meknow,  through 
our  Journal,  what  will  cause  a  cross- 
compound  pump  to  stop,  when  the  main 
reservoir  pressure  reaches  about  46 
pounds?  A  Member. 

A.  This  may  be  caused  by  a  broken  or 
stuck  open  final  discharge  valve.  Where 
the  pump  is  controlled  by  the  S-F  lype  of 
pump  governor,  and  the  pipe  leading  to 
the  chamber  above  the  diaphragm  be- 
comes stopped  up,  or  the  feed  valve  sticks 
sfaul^  the  pomp  will  stop  at  this  pressure. 

As  an  explanation  to  the  above  state- 
ment, let  us  say  first,  for  the  pump  to 
nuse  the  main  reservoir  pressure  from 
zero  to  46  pounds,  tells  us  quite  clearly 
that  the  valve  gear  of  the  pump  is  not  at 
fault,  for  if  it  were,  the  pump  would  not 
operate. 

Now  for  the  pump  to  stop  at  this  pres- 
sure means  that  either  the  steam  has 
been  shut  oft,  or  that  the  working  load 
equals  the  power  of  the  steam  end  of 

the  pump. 

The  question  first  arising  is:  What  will 
cause  the  steam  to  be  shut  off  at  this 
pressure  ?  We  know  full  well  it  is  the 
pump  governor  that  controls  the  flow  of 
steam  to  the  pump;  therefore  we  may 
look  here  for  our  trouble. 

With  the  S-F  type  of  governor,  the 
pressure  on  the  upper  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm in  the  excess  pressure  head  is 
obtained  by  means  of  a  regulating  spring, 
and  air  pressure  coming  from  the  feed 
valve  pipe. 

Now,  if  for  any  reason  the  feed  valve 
does  not  open,  or  the  iHpe  leading  from 
the  feed  valve  pipe  to  the  governor  be- 
comes stopped  up,  we  will  have  but  tiie 
pressure  of  the  regulating  spring,  which 
is  generally  20  pounds,  on  top  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 

But  here  another  question  arises:  If 
we  have  but  20  pounds  pressure  on  the 
diai^uragm,  why  does  not  the  governor 
stop  the  pump  when  this  amount  of  pres- 
sure is  obtwned  In  the  main  reservoir? 

In  answering  Uus  last  questimi,  iet^fts. 
say  tiiat  when  the  W^Sx^^ 
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under  the  diapdu^pn  sliglifly  exceeds  the 
tensitm  of  the  regulating  spring,  the  dia- 
phragm vfll  rise,  and  air  will  fiow  to  the 
top  of  the  governor  piston,  and  its  tend- 
ency will  be  to  force  the  piston  downwal-d 
and  shut  off  the  steam. 

But  here  we  run  against  another  propo- 
Bition.  Under  the  governor  steam  valve, 
we  have  practical^  boiler  pressure  hold- 
ing the  valve  open,  and  In  addition  to  this 
the  thrust  of  the  govermnr  piston  spring; 
and  to  overcome  tlie  force  of  both  the 
steam  and  the  spring,  it  requires  a  pres- 
sure  of  about  46  pounds  per  square  inch 
on  top  of  the  governor  piston;  therefore 
the  pump  will  continue  to  work  until  tliis 
pressure  is  obtained 

Now  In  regard  to  a  broken  m  stuck 
open  final  discharge  valve,  causing  the 
pump  to  stop,  we  may  best  understand 
this  by  first  saying  a  word  on  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  piunp. 

When  the  low  pressure  air  piston  moves 
up,  it  compresses  the  air  ahead  of  it,  and 
forces  it  past  the  intermediate  discharge 
valves  into  the  hi{^  pressure  air  cylinder, 
and  when  the  high  pressure  air  piston 
makes  its  stroke  up,  this  air  is  comjaress- 
ed  and  forced  past  the  final  disdiarga 
valve  into  the  main  reso^oir. 

The  intermediate  discharge  valves  pre- 
vent the  ur  in  the  high  pressure  air 
cylinder  from  returning  to  the  low  pres- 
sure idr  cylinder;  while  the  final  dis- 
charge valves  premnt  the  back-flow  of 
main  reservoir  to  the  high  pressure  air 
cylinder. 

Now  the  low  pressure  ur  piston  is 
capable  of  putting  the  air  over  to  the 
high  pressure  air  cylinder  at  a  pressure 
of  about  45  pounds;  but  if  from  any 
cause  the  pressure  in  the  receiving  end 
of  the  high  pressure  aix  ^linder  is 
greater  than  46  pounds,  the  load  will  be 
greater  than  can  be  handled  by  the  low 
pressure  air  piston;  therefore  the  pomp 
will  stop.  But  as  these  pistons  are  al- 
ways moving  in  opposite  directions;  that 
is,  as  the  low  pressure  air  piston  moves 
up  the  high  pressure  air  piston  moves 
down,  and  vice  versa,  how  can  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  tiie  bif^  pressure  air 
cylinder  oonttdn  air  at  such  pressure? 
As  stated  above,  the  du^  of  the  final 
discharge  valves  is  to  prevent  a  back- 


flow  of  main  reservoir  air  to  the  hl^ 
pressure  air  cylinder,  but  -where  either 
of  these  valves  break  or  stick  open,  miun 
reservoir  air  will  be  free  to  return  to 
the  high  pressure  air  cylinder,  and  where 
this  pressure  is  greater  than  46  pounds, 
the  low  inressure  air  piston  will  be  un- 
able to  create  a  sufficient  pressure  in 
the  low  pressure  ur  blinder  to  force 
open  Intermediate  discharge  valves; 
cmsequentiy  the  pump  will  stop. 

To  test  for  a  defective  final  discharge 
valve,  bleed  the  main  reservoir  pressure 
down  below  40  pounds,  and  if  the  pump 
goes  to  work  and  restores  the  pressure 
to  about  40  pounds,  and  then  stops, 
would  lode  for  a  defective  ^scharge 
valve. 

But  before  making  this  test  for  tin 
discharge  valve,  would  test  the  governor. 
To  do  this  move  the  automatic  brake 
valve  handle  to  lap  position;  this  cuts  out 
the  excess  pressure  head  of  the  governor, 
and  if  the  pump  goes  to  work  and  accu- 
mulates full  main  reservoir  pressure  the 
trouble  will  be  found  in  the  governor; 
tiiat  is,  no  idr  pressure  will  be  found  in 
the  chamber  above  tiie  diaphragm  of  the 
excess  pressure  head. 

But  if  lapping  the  brake  valve  does 
not  cause  the  pump  to  start,  would  look 
for  the  trouble  in  the  final  discharge 
valves. 

NEW  YORK  TRIPLE  VALVE 

Q.  YfHll  you  please  say  what  will  cause 
a  New  York  triple  valve  to  move  to 
emergency  position  when  a  service  re- 
duction is  made?  A  L.  fi. 

A  There  are  various  causes  for  a  triple 
valve  moving  to  emergency  position 
when  a  service  reduction  is  made,  and 
the  following  causes  may  ^be  attributed 
to  the  triple  valve  itself. 

Hi^  friction  in  the  triple  piston,  slide 
and  graduating  valves;  weak  or  broken 
graduating  spring;  vent  port  in  tiie  v^t 
piston  or  its  stem  becoming  stopped  up; 
service  port  partially  stopped  up. 

Hi^  friction  in  the  moving  parts  of 
a'triple  valve  is  generally  caused  by  an 
accumulation  of  dut  and  gum  ^dne  to  the 
valve  not  receiving  proper  attmtiai  as 
to  cleaning  and  lubricating. 

If  either  the  triple  piston  or  the  vent 
piston  packing  rin|rJoi^J.j3^t  a 
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fit  in  tlw  bushing  hi  which  tiny  woTk, 
the  friction  created  may  cause  the  triple 
to  move  to  emergency  position  when  a 
service  reduction  is  made. 

A  weak  or  broken  graduating  spring 
will  not  affect  the  triple  valve  when 
operatmg  in  a  train  of  six  or  more  cars. 

If  the  vent  port,  found  in  tlie  vent 
listen  or  its  stem,  becomes  stopped 
the  vent  piston  will  be  ttsned  to  emv- 
gency  position  when  the  triple  i^ton 
moves  to  application  position. 

If  the  service  port,  which  is  the  port 
leading  to  the  brake  cylinder,  becomes 
partially  stopped  up,  so  that  the  auxil- 
iary reeervt^  pressure  can  not  be  reduced 
asnqiidly  as  the  brake-^pe  pressure  is 
being  reduced,  there  will  bestoideney 
for  the  triple  valve  to  operate  in 
emergency. 

Q.  Where  brakes  on  a  train  are  applied 
in  emergency,  as  in  coupling  up  a  cross- 
ing, why  wiU  the  brakes  on  cars  having 
New  York  triple  valves  release  before 
those  having  Westin^iouse  triple  valves? 

AL.B. 

A.  The  time  when  a  triple  valve  will 
move  to  release  poidtfon,  following  an 

emergency  application,  is  dependent  prin- 
cipally on  its  location  in  the  train;  to  be 
more  correct,  on  the  rate  of  rise  of 
brake-pipe  pressure  at  the  triple  valve, 
which,  of  course.  Is  more  r^ild  at  the 
head  end  of  the  train. 

EVnr  the  trifde  valve  to  move  to  release 
poutkm,  itmeans  that  tlM  pressure  on  the 
lnrake>pipe  i^de  of  the  triple  pistm  must 
be  raised  to  a  point  above  that  on  the 
auxiliary  side;  and  the  pressure  on  the 
auxiliary  side  will  vary  with  the  travel 
of  the  brake  piston  and  make  of  triple 
valve. 

By  this  is  meant  tha^  where  the  i^ston 
travel  is  short,  the  auxiliary  pressure 
will  remain  hi^ier  than  where  the  travel 
is  long;  tberef  we,  the  brake  <m  the  car 
with  diort  piston  travel  will  not  start 
to  release  as  quickly  as  will  the  one  with 
long  piston  travel. 

With  the  Westinghouae  triple  valve, 
a  h^er  brake-^dinder  jnessure  is  ob- 
tafaied  in  emergen^  than  with  the  New 
York  triple,  due  to  the  Westin^iouse 
valve  venting  brake-pipe  air  to  the  brake 
qrlinder,  while  the  New  York  triple  valve 


vents  Inrake-plpe  air  to  the  atmoe- 
phere. 

For  example,  let  us  take  an  8-inch 
brake  cylinder  with  pistwi  travel  8  inches 
and  using  70  poimds  brake-pipe  pressure. 

Now  with  the  Westinghouse  trif^ 
valve  we  will  get  about  60  pounds  brake 
<7linder  pressure,  which  means  that  we 
win  have  60  pounds  on  the  auxiliary 
nde  of  the  triple  i^ton  to  overcome 
when  releasing  the  brakes;  while  with 
the  New  York  triple  valve  but  60  pounds 
will  be  had,  as  the  New  York  triple  does 
not  vent  brake-pipe  air  to  the  brake 
cylinder. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  this  why 
the  New  York  triple  valve  will  be  the 
first  to  move  to  release  position.  If  the 
rate  of .  rise  of  brake-pipe  pressure  be 
the  same  at  both  triple  valves. 

Brake  cylinder  leakage  will  also  vary 
the  time  of  the  triple  piston  moving  to 
release,  as  in  emergency  position  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  is  directly  connected 
to  the  brake  cylinder,  and  any  drop  in 
brake-cylinder  pressure  means  a  corre- 
sponding drop  in  auxiliary  reservdrpres- 
sure;  this  with  either  typa  of  triple  valve. 

This  difference  in  time  of  triple  valves 
moving  to  release  position,  following  an 
emergency  application,  is  often  respon- 
sible for  brakes  sticking,  as  when  a  triple 
valve  moves  to  release  position  its  aux- 
iliary reservoir  commences  to  recharge, 
thus  robbing  the  brake  pipe  (Kf  air  and 
causing  a  very  slow  rise  of  pressuriv 
which  generally  results  in  brakes  stick- 
ing. 

A  good  rule  to  follow  when  making  a 
release  of  the  brakes  following  an  emer- 
gency application  is  to  place  the  brake- 
valve  handle  in  release  position  until  the 
brake  pipe  is  recharged  to  60  pounds,  and 
then  move  the  handle  to  lap  poidticm 
until  the  full  excess  pressure  is  obtained: 
then  move  the  handle  to  release  podtitm 
for  about  16  seomds  and  then  back  to 
running  position. 


Questions  and  Answers 

-  BY  JAMES  GREGORY 

Q.  I  note  you  state  in  March  Journal 
a  six-inch  cutoff  is  not  considered  practi- 
cal  Why  not?  How  is  aa  en»neer  to 
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know  at  which  particular  cutoff  he  is 
working  his  ensnne? 

A.  If  you  will  again  read  the  statement 
you  refer  to  in  the  March  issue,  you  will 
aee  that  the  six-inch  cutoff  referred  to  an 
ons^  having  80-hich  piston  stroke,  mak- 
ing tiie  catalt  one  of  20  per  eeat  only.  A 
six-inch  cutoff  (m  a  24-inch  stroke  engine 
would  be  a  25  per  cent  cutoff.  So  it  was 
really  stated  that  a  20  per  cent  cutoff  was 
not  couffldered  practical.  The  reason  is 
tliattogive  figures  on  engine  perform- 
anoe  the  cutoff  must  be  based  upon  the 
avnage  tomiage  ralang  under  aver^ 
conations,  such  as  grade  of  rood,  etc., 
and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  endues  are 
nowhere  rated,  as  they  can  do  effective 
work  as  a  rule,  at  any  cutoff  less  than  25 
per  cent  As  to  engineers  knowing  at 
which  cutoff  ensnne  is  working  it  would 
be  of  no  advantage  for  him  to  know  as  he 
must  regulate  the  cutoff  to  suit  the  work 
done  and  not  restrict  the  train  movement 
to  any  limit  of  cutoff.  We  used  to  have 
quadrants  with  cutoff  marked,  but  they 
never  served  as  an  aid  to  guide  tlw  en- 
gineer in  working  the  engine. 

Q.  Please  answer  the  following  on  cut- 
ting of  flange&  The  engines  in  question 
are  of  the  Atlantic  type,  balanced  com- 
pound^ and  are  used  in  passenger  service. 
They  are  good  riding  engines  and  seem  to 
be  perfectly  counterbalanced.  The  cut- 
ting of  flanges  is  done  vrhea  tow  pressure 
pin  passes  top  quarter  and  a  tittle  more 
than  one-third  of  flanges  on  wheels  on  both 
sides  are  cutting.  L  B.  L. 

A.  The  case  you  mention  is  rather  un- 
nsoal  in  that  it  seems  the  wheels  opposite 
each  other  are  cutting  the  flanges,  and 
then  only  about  one-tlurd  of  each  flange 
is  so  affected.  The  general  known  causes 
for  flange  cutting  are,  driving  wheels  out 
of  square  with  engine,  wheels  out  of  tram, 
hub  wear  not  properly  taken  care  of,  en- 
gine truck  leading  engine  to  one  side,  and 
some  advance  the  theory  that  if  boiler  is 
not  setievel  in  firame  it  will  t»d  to  cause 
unequal  flange  wear.  These  defects,  how- 
ever, would  tend  to  cause  excestive  wear 
cai  one  side  or  the  other.  Instances  have 
been  known,  thodgh  rare,  that  driving 
wheel  centers  have  been  bored  out  of 
square  with  axle.  This  fault  would  seem 
to  fit  a  case  such  as  you  cite,  where  the 


wear  is  on  both  sides  of  engine  and  <mly 
on  a  portion  of  the  tire.  The  t^pe  of  en- 
gine or  effect  of  application  of  power 
would  ndt  have  any  such  effect  as  you 
mentiffli,  for  if  n<nte  of  the  defects  ref ened 
to  existed  ei^^e  is  bound  to  track  all 
right 

Q.  As  a  general  rule  here  when  tires 
get  worn,  the  left  main  tire  is  most  Ukely 
to  get  loose.  What  causes  this?  R.  R.  B. 

A.  That  is  most  likely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  wear  of  tread  of  main  tire  at  cer- 
tain points  is  greater  than  tire  on  other 
driving  wheels,  and  the  blow  on  rail  caused 
by  the  unequal  tread  tends  to  draw  out 
the  tire,  thus  makhig  it  larger  tiiaa  if  the 
wear  of  tread  was  more  uniform  over  the 
whole  bearing  surface  of  tire,  as  is  the 
case  with  tires  on  other  driving  wheels. 


TRAIN  RULBS— STANDARD  CODB 

EDITED  BY  OBO.  E.  COLLINGWOOD 


The  d]BCiiui<»i  ot  Om  (tmttlonB  aubinlttod  od 
train  rules  will  btt  front  tlie  "Standard  Code  at 
Bulea,"  and  whatever  may  appear  In  thete  colomna 
■hoald  not  influence  anyone  to  depart  from  the 
rales  as  applied  cm  the  road  on  which  the  rnmrnnhMr 
is  employed. 


Augusta.  Ga..  April  2. 1916. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
Please  give  yonr  understani^g  of  ihe 
following  orders: 

Order  Na        "Engine  703  run  extra 

A  to  B  with  right  over  No.  16,  No.  45 
wait  at  B  until  5:10  p.  m.  for  extra  703 
east" 

Order  No.  46:  "No.  45  wait  at  C  until 
5:10  p.  m." 

I  contend  that  that  part  of  turder  No. 
Mreadii^,  '"No.  45  wait  at  B  until  6:10  p. 
m.  should  be  annulled.  No.  46  is  a  first- 
class  train.  W.  H.  D. 

A.  Rule  220  states  that  train  orders 
once  in  effect  remain  so  until  fulfilled, 
superseded  or  annulled.  For  a  superior 
trun  to  fulfill  a  wait  order  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  it  does  not  pass  the  station 
named  before  the  time  mentioned,  unless 
the  other  train  has  arrived.  Na  45  in 
this  case  is  moving  from  Z  to  A  and  the 
second  order  requires  it  to  wait  at  C  until 
5:10  p.  m.  without  any  inferior  train 
being  mentioned^  t|^fo^j;^i^^ 
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sary  fur  Na  45  to  vait  at  G  until  B'lO  p. 
m.,  at  which  time  it  fulfills  both  orders. 
Under  sach  drcnrostancea  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  annul  tiie  part  of  carder  Na  40  re- 
f erred  ta  _ 

Sr.  Paui.,  Hinn.,  Itirch  26, 1916, 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
No.  6  is  superior  by  direction  to  No.  6. 
The  following  order  is  issued:  "No.  5 
meet  No.  6  at  B  No.  6  take  siding." 
Later  another  order  is  issued  reading: 
"No.  6  meet  No.  6  at  C  Instead  of  B." 

Which  train  should  take  siding  at  C7 

J.  E.  H. 

A.  A  new  rule  in  the  Standard  Code  of 
Train  Rules  provides  that  when  a  train  is 
directed  by  train  order  to  take  siding  for 
another  train,  such  instructions  apply 
<mly  at  tiw  point  named  in  the  order,  and 
do  not  apply  to  the  superseding  order  un- 
less so  specified. 

Kansas  Citt,  Mo..  March  9. 1816. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
Please  give  your  understanding  of  the 
following  order:  "Engines  82  and  86  run 
as  third  and  fourth  No.  128  A  to  Z." 

Is  the  order  correct,  and  should  these 
engines  display  signals?         L.  A.  B. 

A.  The  wder  is  correal^  and  imder  It 
the  en^ne  last  named  wiD  not  display 
signals.  It  is  not  essential  in  the  running 
of  sections  that  all  sections  shall  have 
orders  showing  the  authority  for  each 
section  on  the  schedule.  Example  (2) 
reads  as  follows:  "Engine  26  run  as  sec- 
ond No.  1  A  to  Z,"  showing  that  it  is 
not  essential  under  the  form  to  show 
mtboril7  for  leading  sectiona  The  order 
shown  in  the  question  is  known  as  exam- 
ple (4)  and  the  explanation  states  that 
tiie  engine  last  named  will  not  display 
signals.  ^ 

Phalanx.  Ohio.  April  7, 1916. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
Please  advise  if  the  train  running  on  the 
following  schedule  is  dead  when  it  be- 
comes twelve  hours  late  on  such  schedule: 

"Engine  77  will  run  extra  leaving  A, 
llniraday,  Feb.  17,  as  follows,  with  li^t 
over  all  trains— leave  A  11:80  p.  m.  (time 
atall  stations)  arrive  at  Z  2:20  a.  m." 

Please  explain  it  fully. 

Member  Div. 


A.  The  life  of  an  extra  train  de- 
pends upon  the  life  of  the  train  order 
which  authorizes  it  In  the  case  at  han4 
engine  77  is  directed  to  run  extra  on  a 
schedule  and  as  kmg  as  that  order  rwnains 
in  effect  it  is  full  antiwrity  for  the  mov^ 
in«t  of  the  extra.  Rule  220  goveanu 
train  orders  as  ftdlows:  'Trma  mrdem 
once  in  effect  amtinae  so  until  fulfilled, 
superseded  or  annulled." 

Rule  82  governs  regular  tnuns  by  stat- 
ing that  regular  trains  more  than  twelve 
hours  behind  either  their  schedule  arriving 
or  leaving  time  at  any  station  lose  both 
right  and  schedule,  and  can  tiierefter  pro- 
ceed aalj  as  authorized  by  train  order. 
But  it  must  be  taken  into  considmitim 
that  Rule  82  governs  regular  truns  only, 
and  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  an 
extra  train.  In  connection  with  this  it 
must  be  understood  that  when  an  extra 
train  is  to  be  annuUed,  the  annulling  order 
must  annul  the  running  order  of  the  extra. 
An  extra  cannot  be  ammlled  by  ita 
number. 


KiHOSViLLLE,  Texas,  AstO  t,  19% 

Editor  Train  Rules  Dbpabtment: 
Please  ^ve  your  opfaiicm  <m  the  fdlowing 
order,  and  if  this  order  is  inroper,  which 
train  takes  sldhig  at  D? 

"Engine  83  run  extra  F  to  A  hold  main 
track  and  meet  extra  86  north  at  E  and 
meet  extra  97  north  at  D. " 

J.  H.  K..  Div.  731. 

A.  Rule  201  provides  that  the  anthtav 
ized  forms  must  be  used  when  they  are  ap- 
plicable. Two  or  more  forms  may  be 
combineda8indicated,butwhen  train  order 
forms  are  combined  it  is  improper  to  in- 
sert into  the  form  instructions  which  the 
f^ginal  form  does  not  contain.  If  such 
inatmctiiMis  areneoessary  tb«y  should  fd- 
low  the  regular  form.  The  order  should 
have  read,  "Engine  83  run  extra  F  to  A 
meet  extra  86  north  at  E  and  ex- 
tra9  7  north  at  D  extra  83  hold  main 
track." 

While  the  order  wasnot  given  in  proper 
form  atfll  It  would  naturally  call  tm  the 
same  Interpretatitn  »  the  absence  of 
special  instmetitnia  eoverning  Ihe  etm. 
Extra  83  should  hidkd  main  larack  at  both 
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HONTOOMSXT,         Ibreh  20, 191S. 

Editor.  Tbaih  Rdlbs  Dbpabtheht: 
Ordra*  No.  41  was  received  at  A,  read- 
me. "Engine  802  run  extra  A  to  C. " 

At  B,  extra  802  received  order  Ko.  61, 
reading,  "Engines  802  and  435  run  as  6rst 
and  second  No.  189,  B  to  C. " 

Should  conductor  and  engineman  of  en- 

S'ne  802  have  had  the  annulment  of  order 
0.  41?  Div.  832. 

A.  It  was  impossible  for  ak0ae  802  to 
fnlfin  both  orders,  and  because  of  this  or- 
der No.  41  should  have  been  annulled. 
That  ia,  engine  802  could  not  run  extra 
and  at  the  same  time  as  first  No.  189,  and 
the  crew  had  the  authority  to  insist  that 
one  or  the  other  of  the  orders  should  be 
annulled  at  B,  before  Ibey  proceeded 
&om  that  point 


Hakion,  Ohio,  April  4.  1016. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Depabthbnt: 
On  this  line  there  is  no  superiority  by 
direction.  The  meeting  points  shown  on 
the  time-table  are  absolute.  Eastbound 
trains  take  siding  at  single  end  facing 
point  sidings  where  they  are  scheduled  to 
meet  At  double  end  ndings  the  dis- 
patcher states  which  train  will  take 

W&n,  to  reverse  the  riAt  to  hold  the 
main  track  at  a  single  end'^siding,  the  f  ol- 
lowii^  order  is  issued:  "No.  110  take 
^dingat  A."  Is  it  necessary  to  put  in 
theorder/'forNo.lOir'Ais  the  scheduled 
meeting  pc^t  for  Na  110  and  No.  101. 

Div.  97. 

A.  Inasmuch  as  the  rules  under  which 
the  questions  are  asked  are  not  standard, 
it  would  seem  that  the  practice  as  out- 
lined in  the  order  would  be  sufficient,  as 
the  schedule  famishes  the  reason  for 
taking  the  siding  at  A.  Beitides  thi&  the 
repeating  of  the  tr^  number  would  not 
ciuivey  any  infonnatiw  to  No.  110  whidi 
it  did  not  before  possess. 


IHDUMU«LIB.  IHD.,  April  4.  1916. 

EorroR  Train  Rules  Department: 
No.  7  receives  an  order  to  meet  No.  8 
at  B.  No.  8  is  inferior  by  direction  and 
when  No.  8  arrives  at  B  it  receives  an  or- 
der that  No.  7  will  run  30  minutes  late  D 
to  A.  Can  Na  8  use  this  time  to  make  C 
tar  No.  7»  providing  that  it  can  dear  the 
time?  E.  a  H. 

A.  No.  8  cannot  go  beyond  its  meeting 
point  at  B,  even  though  it  has  plen^  of 
time  to  make  C  and  clear  the  time  of  No. 
8  on  the  order  to  run  80  minutes  late.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  explanation  to 
the  meet  order  states  that  the  trains  will 
run  with  respect  to  each  othw  to  the  point 
named  and  there  meet  in  the  manner  nrO' 
Tided  by  the  rules.  When  a  train  holds  a 
meet  order  it  must  actually  meet  the  train 
dengnated  at  the  point  named  to  fulfill 
tiie  wder. 
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Third  Letter 

Chicago.  III.,  Jan.  24,  19I6w 

Friend  Bill:  So  ye  are  wantin  to 
know  how  the  federashun  is  goin.  Well 
its  the  talk  of  the  whole  counthry.  Whin 
Hank  Dawson  told  his  fireman  that  all  he 
wanted  was  fer  him  not  to  let  the  fire  go 
out  on  Hanlon 's  Hill  hegave  the  hcde  thing 
aw^r.  Huts  how  it  affects  the  ingineera. 
It  lias  the  opposit  affect  on  the  mrenien. 
For  instance,  he  don't  ask  the  caller  any 
more  who  he  goes  out  wud,  on  the  con- 
trary he  says,  *  *what  hogger  do  I  get ' ' 
Yisterda^  Nozy  Humphree  was  ilin  round 
afore  gom  out  whin  all  of  a  suddin  a  kind 
uv  a  gawk  uv  a  feller  sashays  up  longiride 
nv  him  an  says,  "are  ye  goin  out  wid  me 
Nozy?"  WeU.  Bill  ye  Know  as  well 
as  anywun  kin  tell  ye,  that  Hum- 
phree IS  a  bad  ackter  when  riled  up  or 
riled  down  ayther,  fer  that  matter,  and 
no  wan  but  yerself  and  me  and  a  few 
mor  uv  the  old-timers  ever  cud  call  him 
iiozj  and  get  away  with  it  I  mind  a 
kmg  time  ago,  wh^  a  big  yawp  tram 
Weever's  Comers  cam  firing  tieere,  and 
to  make  a  long  story  shart  he  came  up 
to  where  Humphree  wur  ilin,  and  with  a 
biff  2  fer  betune  his  teeth  and  a  swagger 
alTover  him  sez,  "is  this  our  old  scrap, 
Nozy?"  Ye  raymember  that  yerself,  Bifl, 
fer  ye  wur  beer  thin,  and  ye  know  how 
thay  had  to  call  anuther  fireman  fer  that 
run.  Ye  know  Humphree  was  awful  proud 
of  his  big  engine  an  not  a  bitjuraud  of  his 
noze,  so  the  poor  racroot  of  a  fireman 
cuddent  invent  a  better  combinashun  to 
get  himself  in  trhoubble,  so  be  got  in 
very  deep  that  day.  Tliay  say  the  lad  got 
over  it  alrite  but  it  wur  a  long  hard  pull 
for  him.  But  things  are  changed  now, 
fer  when  the  yap  made  the  crack  the 
other  dw  an  Nozy  turned  to  face  him 
with  blood  in  hia  eye,  the  lad  gav  Nozy 
the  hungry  sine  uv  the  federashun  and  it 
wur  all  on,  so  Nozy  went  out  with  him 
inshted  uv  him  goin  out  with  Nozy. 

Don't  the  federashun  make  the  men 
more  soshable  sez  you?  Well,  in  a 
way^  it  does  an  soehabUity  is  a  fine  thing 
in  its  proper  place,  but  like  menny  other 
good  things  it  shad  not  be  used  to  excess 
whare  it  dont  harmonize  with  the  sur- 
roundins.  Fer  instance,  when  yer  thryin 
to  make  a  time  ordher  and  tiie  shteem  is 
goin  back  an  the  watch  goin  a  bed  an 
yer  bizzy  tiuyin  to  hold  the  oldhc^  to  the 
rail,  ye  dont  want  the  fireman  to  lane 
over  on  ya  an  tell  ya  some  funny  thing 
that  he  saw  in  the  show  the  night  afore, 
nor  be  the  same  token  yerself,  must  not 
leave  the  injecthor  wide  open  an  tha 
lever  down  to  finish  tellin  ayam  to  Uia 
bed  man  while  the  firebc^  is  shovelin  like 
mad  to  hold  the  fire  on  the  back  grates. 
Tberes  a  place  fer  soshdailil^  as  I  sed 
before,  but  when^t&inM«b&<Uw2pro- 
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portions  with  tba  bizness  ut  runnin  an 
ei^ine  its  like  mixin  water  an  milk,  fer 
wnAtever  else  may  result  tha  qualitv  suf- 
fers in  ayther  case.  We  useta  to  be  so- 
shable  years  Bgo  Bill,  whra  you  an  I  fired 
on  the  Gintral  an  mannys  the  good  time 
we  had,  an  mannys  the  time  we  made  a 
nite  of  it  at  Ringlesteins  or  Schweitzers. 
Theyd  be  ingineers  an  firemen  an  brakes- 
men an  conAiektoors  toa  an  ya  hardly 
cud  teU  limn  apaiet  In  fact  onen  tiiay 
cuddent  tell  themselTOs  from  aich  other 
about  2  a.  m.  Yes,  Bill,  them  were  «rate 
days  er  more  properly  grate  nites.  Them 
wur  the  times  when  everybody  set  them 
up  fer  all  bans  an  one  man  was  as  good 
as  another,  while  the  jamboree  lasted. 
An  ye  know  Bill  bow  wed  wind  up  with 
a  nightcap  cm  the  house,  sumthing  we 
didir  t  need  at  alL  but  took  it  to  be  so- 
shable,  an  then  shake  bans  all  round  at 
the  brake  up  about  3  a.  m.  in  the  gray  ut 
the  momin.  I  mind  when  I  wuz  nrin  fer 
big  Dick  Toler,  I  offen  had  to  almost  carry 
him  home  from  some  of  the  big  doins,  an 
bed  want  to  kiss  me  when  Id  lave  him 

gropped  up  agin  his  own  gate,  but  nex 
ay  when  we  wud  meet  on  the  deck  of 
the  old  691  the  soshability  wur  all  off. 
Why  ya  wud  ttilnk  I  just  landed  oa  tiia 
job  an  that  he  never  saw  me  befoar. 
Sometime  for  fear  I  would  brake 
the  laws  of  neuthralitj^.  be  gettin  too 
chummy,  Dick  ud  even  ask  me  my  name, 
an  if  he  found  a  speck  uv  dirt  er  grease 
anywhere,  er  if  the  brass  doom  er  the  brass 
bands,  er  tha  bell  er  tha  brass  pump  er 
anny  ut  the  brass  that  vrur  ennywher 
didnt  shine  Uke  a  weddin  ring  the^d  be 
sumthing  doin  shure.  No  soahability  on 
doo^.  No  talk  about  the  helluva  a  time 
we  had  tha  night  afore  but  awl  bizness. 
Things  are  dinrent  here  now  Bill  to  what 
they  wur  when  you  wur  raytired.  No 
hang  outs  but  tfaa  Y.  M.  C.  A's,  an  if 
they  hand  out  any  booze  in  them  it  aint 
eraerallT  known.  Of  eourse  thare  is  a 
nttle  o  ua  rale  goods  used  here  an  thare 
yet,  but  a  ralerode  ran  that  ud  take  on 
enuff  ta  make  him  more  than  a  bit  cheer- 
ful wud  be  called  a  dub  while  in  them  days 
he  wud  be  called  a  sphort.  Tha^  useta  be 
chummy  then  only  when  off  jooty,  but 
now  thayre  most  chummy  when,  on  tha 
job.  We  ahud  get  along  fine  an  dandy 
now  wud  tfaa  work  sez  you.  Oh,  we  do 
Bill,  in  a  way.  Fer  instance,  we  useta 
be  takin  a  run  fer  the  bill  it  tuk  our  un- 
divided attenshun  to  watch  the  water  an 
the  air,  an  tha  steam  an  tha  watch,  and 
the  land  marks,  and  tha  spheed  so  we  cud 
know  how  to  handle  her  to  take  tfae  besht 
wurk  outa  the  ould  mill  to  get  by  an  not 
be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  uv  the  train  de- 
partment, but  now  its  different  Bill  If 
when  tfarying  fer  the  hill,  an  from  fowce 
of  habit  ye  get  to  watchin  tha  water  an 
tha  shteam,  an  tha  air,  and  tha  shpeed  an 
ao  f<ntfa,  about  tfaa  time  when  ya  think  ya 
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got  evervthin  goin  rite,  the  fireman  ia 
likely  to  wne  over  and  kindly  relave  yer 
mental  tinshun  by  saying  dhrop  her  down 
a  cui^le  pard,  I  ^t  a  bank  on  the  left 
side.  Ut  coorse  it  also  relaves  ye  some 
stheam  an  a  lot  o  water  to  help  htm  out; 
an  afther  goin  a  mile  er  so  he  shows  he 
has  his  eye  on  the  wurk  by  telling  ye 
to  cut  her  up  a  little  cause  he  has  a  hole  on 
tha  rite  side.  By  wurking  together  in  that 
w»Te see Ifaare is  perfect  nannony  on 
the  niUward,  an  if  the  tnae  does  hang 
up  thay  can  say  they  dun  the  besht  cod  be 
done,  undor  Ilia  condishina,or  all  that  cud 
be  expected  under  the  circumstancea. 
Thay  wouldnt  be  a  wur  o  lie  in  that  ree- 
port  aylfaer  way  Bill  Course  tha  con- 
dishins,  etc,  are  a  little  irregular  as  tha 
laad  sed  when  the  highway  man  askd  the 
loan  of  his  month's  pay,  but  so  far  as  the 
ingineer  and  fireman  are  consamed  thare 
is  no  cause  for  complaint  an  they  war 
onlv  followin  out  the  principle  an  equality 
as  laid  down  at  tha  jint  meetin.  How 
does  the  super  look  at  it  sez  you?  Well 
Bill,  hes  dom  the  besht  he  can  undber  the 
circumstances,  just  as  the  inginew  is.  Uv 
cocnrse  ye'll  want  to  know  how  tha  ingin- 
eer is  goin  to  get  by  when  he  makes  oot 
his  noMxet  o  cause  o  sthallin.  Well  at 
firsht  Bill  it  did  bother  thum  some,  but 
like  a  man  gettin  usta  to  a  wooden  lag 
they  are  not  havin  so  much  throubble 
now.  It  useta  to  be  when  we  stfaalled  it 
was  hard  to  explane  an  it  might  take  a 
month's  correspondence  ta  settle  tha  case, 
an  then  it  off  en  hung  fire  till  may  be  a  fd- 
ler  ud  get  time  too,but  in  them  days  it  only 
happened  now  an  then  an  tha  boys  didn't 
have  much  practJce  at  makin  out  tha  re- 
ports, an  also  thare  wus  not  bo  meninr 
things  to  be  reported  as  now  Bill.  We 
useta  say  in  our  reeports  when  we  hung 
up,  **bad  rale,"  or  somethin  simple  like 
that  an  take  our  chances.  Why  BilL  the 
'  'detaled"reeport  that  is  deemanded  uiese 
days  ud  open  yer  eyes,  Uv  coorse  the  boys 
are  dipplomatick  an  dont  say  anyttun 
about  the  co-operativ  plan  uv  hookin 
tha  reverse  lever  up  an  down  to  keep  tha 
fire  in  "good  shape,"  thats  thare  own 
bizness  ye  see,  but  they  rite  up  the  B.  O. 
condishun  o  tha  old  pooled  hog,  and  that 
ginerally  goes  unless  the  fireman  takes  a 
noshun  to  tell  them  that  ye  didnt  use  no 
judgment  in  handling  her  or  him,  mostly 
him  but  tha  disgrace  uv  engine  f  ulures  » 
grown  less  everywhere  when  eToyone  is 
doing  it 

You  have  now  a  gineral  outline  of  Ifaa 
way  the  new  co-operativ  plan  is  workin 
out  What  sum  o  tha  old  timers  thbik 
uv  it  might  not  look  good  on  paper  nor 
wud  it  sound  rale  nice  ayther.  I  will  giv 
ye  a  more  detailed  reeport  consaming  me 
own  personal  experiences  with  tfae  new 
plan  water. 
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Legislative  Profram  Pro(resdiV 

NATIONAL  LBOISLATIVB  COUKITTEE 

Wasbwotom.  D.  C  April  11.  1916. 

Althou^  as  reported  in  the  last  issue, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  saw 
fit  to  object  to  the  passage  of  the  Qear- 
anee  BUI  on  the  ground  that  it  would  im- 
pose some  additional  work  upon  the  Com- 
mlaaiimers,  and  fn  spite  of  tlw  fact  that 
the  time  and  attention  of  Congress  has 
bem  tBkea  up  very  largely  with  pre- 
paredness measures  and  appropriation 
bills,  some  progress  has  been  made  toward 
the  passage  of  the  bills  of  direct  interest 
to  the  men  engaged  in  trun  service. 

It  looked  for  a  time  as  tbou^  Senate 
Joint  Resolutitm  €0,  which  passed  the 
Senate  and  was  favorably  r^iorted  by 
the  Honae  CcnunJttee  on  Interstate  and 
Ftnrdgn  Comment  would  be  used  to  bold 
up  all  legislation  affecting  the  railroads, 
including  the  bills  being  urged  by  the 
Transportation  Brotherhoods,  throu{^  the 
Nati<mal  Legislative  Representatives. 
This  resolution  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  Senatora  and 
RcpreecntativeB  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject  of  the  regulation  of  the  r^wqr^ 
as  well  as  the  feaability  of  government 
ownership  of  this  and  similar  utilities, 
and  was  presented  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  in  the 
message  to  Congress.  President  Wilson 
suggested  the  fcarmation  of  a  body  of  in- 
quiry "to  ascertain  by  a  thorot^  can- 
vass of  the  whole  questi<m  wbetiier  oar 
laws  as  at  present  framed  and  admin- 
istered are  aa  serviceable  as  they  mi^t  be 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem,"  and 
stated  that  "it  might  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom before  further  legislation  in  this  field 
is  attempted  to  look  at  the  whole  probl^ 
of  co-wlinati<»i  and  efficiency  in  the  fiill 
Uglit  of  a  fresh  assessment  of  circum- 
stances and  opinion.  *' 

It  was  not  clear  from  a  reading  of  the 
message  whether  or  not  it  was  intended 
to  suggest  to  Congress  that  laws  looking 
to  safety  of  rulroad  operation  should  be 
included,  and  whether  the  investigation 
should  cover  the  operation  of  the  safety 
appliance  and  locomotive  safety  lavra  and 
be  used  to  bold  up  other  bill^  pending  the 
report  of  the  committee.    This  view  was 


met  by  the  I^egislative  Representatives, 
and  in  wder  to  secure  some  definite  ex- 
presnon  upon  this  point  and,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
President  of  the  measures  included  in  the 
legislative  program  of  the  Organizations, 
an  interview  was  arranged  and  the  matter 
laid  before  him  in  a  personal  audience. 
The  President  expressed  himself  as  being 
in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  Or- 
ganizations  to  bring  aboat  IminrovementB 
in  the  operating  conditicras  and  firankly 
stated  it  was  not  intended  to  refer  the 
bills  mentioned  to  the  joint  committee. 

Notwithstanding  this  understanding, 
there  was  some  sentiment  among  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  delay  action  on  the 
safely  legislatitm  and  the  paadeni^  of 
Senate  Jdnt  Roohiticm  60  and  the  reptnl 
of  the  Committee  was  used  as  an  excuse. 
To  meet  this  objecti<Mi,  a  communication 
was  addressed  to  the  President  and  infor- 
mation was  received  to  the  effect  that  the 
Committee  handling  the  bills  would  not 
refer  them  to  the  joint  committee,  and 
that  their  consideration  or  passage  would 
not  be  delayed  by  reasmi  of  any  action  on 
the  reeohition  and  that  they  will  be  taken 
up  in  due  course. 

The  bin  to  fix  a  minimum  fine  of  $100 
foj-  violations  of  the  Hours  of  Service  Law 
was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  and  is  on 
the  calendar.  Hearings  have  been  ar- 
ranged on  the  Clearance  Bill  and  the  {wo- 
posal  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  safety 
inspectors.  These  three  measures,  the 
increase  in  salaries  for  the  inspectors,  the 
minimum  fine  for  violations  of  the  hours 
of  service  law,  and  the  clearance  bill,  con- 
stitute the  program  of  legislation  of  im- 
mediate interest  to  the  transportation  or- 
ganizations at  this  session  of  the  Nati<mal 
Congress. 

"PAUSE  TO  BLAHB" 

Odd  language  is  employed  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice McKenna,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
theUnited  States,  in  the  opinion  delivered 
March  20, 1916,  reversing  the  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota 
which  had  affirmed  an  award  of  $660  for 
the  death  of  a  great  Northern  brakeman 
in  an  action  under  the  Federal  Em- 
jdi^ers*  Liability  Act  "Hia  fate  gives 
p««  to  btame, "  «j™  tto@^^ 
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ion  of  the  court  in  which  each  of  the 
tentions  of  the  company  was  reftited.  In 
accord  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
case  of  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry. 
Co.,  vs.  State,  219  U.  S.  463,  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  sustained  the  Arkansas 
full  crew  law  for  freight  trains,  the  court 
stated  there  was  no  ccmflict  with  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  and  the  Commerce 
Clause  of  the  Constitution. 

The  carriers  asserted  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  full  crew  law  for  freight  trains 
and  a  full  crew  law  for  switching  operations 
within  terminals,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
took  the  position  that  "the  basis  of  both 
is  safety  to  the  public,  though  the  urg- 
ency in  one  nu^  not  be  as  great  as  the 
urgency  in  the  other." 

Anotiier  objection  which  was  advanced 
with  great  emphasis  by  council  for  the 
railroad  company  was  that  certain  ter- 
minal c<»npanie8,one  at  the  city  of  Helena 
and  one  at  Fort  Smith,  do  switching  for 
certain  connecting  trunk  lines,  and  by 
reaaon  of  Iheir  laigth,being  less  than  100 
miles  in  length,  are  nvt  covored  1^  the 
act;  and  that  the  raw  at  Tort  Smith  does 
switching  over  the  crossings  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern.  On 
this  point,  the  court  stated,  "The  distinc- 
tion seems  arbitrary  if  we  regard  only  its 
letter,  but  there  may  have  been  considera- 
tions which  determined  it;  and  Hbe  reewd 
doesnotahow  the  contrary.  We  have  rec- 
ognized the  impossibility  of  legislation  be- 
ing all  comprehenedve  and  that  there  may 
be  practical  gronpingsof  objects  which  will 
as  a  whole  fairly  present  a  class  of  itself, 
although  there  may  be  exceptions  in  which 
the  evil  aimed  at  is  not  so  flagrant " 

H.  E.  Wiu^  Asst.  G.CE.,  B.  of  L.  E.. 

F.  J.  McNamara,  V.P.,  a  of  L.F.&E.. 

W.  M.  Clask,  V.  P.,  0.  R.  a, 

Val.  Fitzpatbick,  V.  P.,  B.  of  R.  T. 

Close  the  Gates 

The  Chicago  Tribum  expresses  this  edi- 
torial opinion  on  immigration  restriction: 

"The  part  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon caution  for  us  is  to  close  our  gates 
for  a  time.  All  thinking  Americans  have 
become  conscious  in  rerant  years  that  the 
proces8*of  Americanization  is  much  slow- 
er and  more  superficial  than  we  have  flat- 
tered onrselveB  it  was.  The  amount  of  for- 


eign nationalism,  of  un  assimilated  immi- 
gration, is  disquietingly  if  not  alarmingly 
targe.  It  is  time  to  prevent  our  national 
composition  from  being  further  diluted. 
'  "The  Tribune  believes  the  aI)Solute  re- 
striction of  immigration  would  check  the 
consequences  of  a  reaction  after  the  war 
and  insure  a'widesp^ad  pro^terily.  It 
would  protect  our  own  wage  earners  from 
the  competition  of  cheap  labor,  insure 
good  wages  and  the  American  standard  of 
living,  and  thereby  stimulate  the  home 
market  and  bring  about  the  broadrat 
prosperity. Weekly  News  Letter. 

SticfcTofether 

WendeU  Phillips  said:  "Have  faith  in 
each  other.  Stick  together.  If  you  want 
power  in  this  country,  if  you  want  to 
make  yourself  felt;  if  you  do  not  want 
your  children  to  wait  long  ^ears  before 
they  have  bread  on  their  table  they  ou^t 
to  have^  the  leisure  in  their  lives  they 
ought  to  have,  the  {opportunities  in  life 
they  ou^t  to  have—  If  you  don't  want  to 
wait  yonraelf ,  write  rai  your  banna  ao 
that  ev^  political  trimmer  can  read  i^ 
so  that  every  politician,  no  matter  how 
shortsighted  he  may  be,  can  read  it,  *We 
Never  Forget!'  If  the  wage  earners  de- 
vote themselves  to  their  own  cause  with 
more  serious  determination  and  loyalty, 
their  interests  will  be  less  often  infringed 
upon  by  men  in  public  life  or  hy  greedy 
empk^ers."— 7%«  Tobacco  Worker, 


Strike  Not  Conspiracy 
Five  pavers  in  New  York  struck  be- 
cause of  violation  of  union  rules,  and  the 
paving  contractor  secured  a  grand  jury 
indictment  for  conspiracy  against  them. 

At  the  trial  before  Judge  Gibbs  of  the 
Bronx  County  court  the  strikers'  at- 
torney ndsed  a  question  of  law  on  the  mat- 
ter of  conspiracy.  The  judge  discharged 
the  strikers,  and  in  dismissing  them,  said: 
"Labor  has  a  zig^t  to  organize  and  use 
every  Jegal  means  to'protect  its  own  in- 
terest, raise  wages,  shrarten  boors  and 
enforce  working  rules.  Labor  has  the 
same  right  to  inrotect  itself  agiUnst  out* 
side  o)mpetition  that  business  has.  This 
was  a  legitimate  8trike,called  by  a  legiti- 
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The  Eight-Hour  Day  Movement 

Hradquartera  B.  of  L.  E.  BoUding,  April  I9l( 


TrahmM  Mast  Have  Bstat-Honr  Dajr 

The  men  in  train  service  must  have  an 
eight-hour  day  because  it  ts  justly  due 
them. 

Eight  hours  of  actual  labor,  the  prepar- 
atory time  before  and  after  the  service 
period  to  be  additional,  is  all  the  tame  the 
laborer  can  give  if  he  is  to  secure  the  rest 
that  nature  demands  and  remain  at  his 
best 

This  service  period  has  been  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  leading  industrial  occu- 
pations and  is  commonly  rec(^nized  by 
law. 

It  ambles  the  laborer  to  be  at  his  best 
diroog^ioat  tile  entire  working  period  and 
compensates  for  the  loss  of  time  ti» 
elimination  of  errors. 

Errors  in  traffic  movement  are  more 
costly  than  errors  in  other  occupations. 
The  errors  of  the  overworked  employee 
create  dangers  for  others  besides  himself. 

The  eight*hour  day  should  be  granted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  traveling  public 
The  public  psys  for'passage  on  the  trains. 
Th^have  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
danger  due  to  overworkfaig  of  empliqrees 
be  eliminated 

The  passenger  has  a  right  to  demand 
tiiat  passenger  trains  shall  not  be  handled 
over  lines  in  constant  contact  with  freight 
tnUns  whose  crem  are  overworked. 

It  ahoaH  be  granted  because  there  is 
greater  fatigue  and  less  relaxation  in  rail- 
way train  service  than  in  other  occupa- 
tions. 

The  employees  have  irregular  hoiuB. 
They  know  neither  night  nor  day.  If 
compelled  to  work  at  night  many  men 
cannot  sleep  in  d^time.  If  their  rooms 
are  upm  noiqr  streets  they  get  little  rest 

Th«y  have  no  Sunday.  "Thou  shalt  do 
no  labor  on  the  Sabbath  day,"  was  not 
spoken  of  trunmeri. 

They  must  face  all  conditions  of 
weather.  Ridn,  sleet  snow;  in  storm  or 
calm;  freezing  or  burning,  they  must  go. 

They  cannot  have  regular  meals,  and 
most  often  eat  the  lunch  they  carry  while 
onthenm. 


Tlie  operatOT  and  signalman,  housed  and 
protected  from  the  stress  of  weather, 
whose  business  is  merely  to  write  down 
upon  paper  or  communicate  by  signal 
what  the  trainmen  must  do,  are  forbidden 
by  law  to  work  more  than  eight  hours. 

The  man  who  does  the  wOTk  needs  rest 
sooner  and  needs  it  worse,  and  needs  it 
Imger  than  the  man  wbo  tells  him  to  do 
the  work. 

The  eight-hour  day  should  be  granted 
because: 

It  will  make  the  laborer  a  better  citi- 
zen. Better  citizens  make  better  nations 
and  better  governments. 

Longer  periods  off  duty  bring  the  labor- 
ers  into  touch  with  the  social,  moral  and 
religious  life  of  the  community.  Theu- 
wants  are  increased.  They  are  inspired 
to  greater  effort  They  rise  in  the  scale 
of  human  worth.  They  become  sn  asset 
to  the  commimity. 

More  hours  at  home  make  a  man  a  bet- 
ter husband,  a  better  father.  He  will 
raise  a  better  family.' 

The  country  may  some  day  stand  the 
laborer  or  his  sons  In  front  of  an  enemy's 
guns  may  need  them  at  tiieir  best  If  it 
expects  this,  it  must  avoid  overwork. 

A  HIGHER  RATE  SHOULD  BE  PAU>  FOR 
OVERTIME 

It  will  induce  tiie  empli^er  to  hurry 
tridns  over  the  road  and  eliminate  delays. 

Freij^twill  be  more  promptiy  deliv- 
ered.  This  will  benefit  the  public. 

It  will  give  greater  mileage  to  engines 
and  cars.   This  will  benefit  the  railroads. 

It  will  enable  the  carriers  to  please  the 
public  and  eliminate  mudi  of  the  worry 
incident  to  delayed  shipmoits. 

It  will  be  justice  to  the  railroads  that 
have  already  given  the  12)  miles  an  hour 
basis  to  their  employees. 

The  demand  should  be  granted  because: 

The  increased  compensation  will  go  to 
those  most  deserving  it 

Increased  tonnage  of  trains  has  in- 
creased the  labor  and  worry  of  the  train- 
men. Their  wages  should  increase  in 
proptnticm  to  the  Increas&of  their  leam- 
higs  for  the  matlk^^  byKjOOg  IC 
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The  demand  should  be  granted  because 
the  cost  of  living  is  eonatantiy  on  the  in- 

creasa  This  must  \>e  met  by  the  laborer 
either  by  increased  income  or  reduced 
standard  of  living.  A  lower  standard  of 
living  means  lower  vitality  and  less  effi- 
ciency. 

INCREASED  INCOUBS  JUSTIFY  THE  DEMAND 

If  the  trainmen  are  denied  a  share  in 
the  increased  revenue,  the  millions  will 
go  into  the  liquid  pools  to  raise  the  level 
of  watered  stock.  They  may  give  strength 
for  a  time  to  the  stalking-horse  subter- 
fuges of  finance,  such  as  holding  compan- 
ies, voting  truste  and  stock  gamUes;  but 
little  of  it  will  ever  readi  the  real  invest- 
ors who  advanced  money  to  build  Ameri- 
can railways. 

Most  of  these  have  been  attended  to  by 
reorganization  schemes,  indicate  con- 
trol, high  salaries  of  offidalfl^  bcnusea  and 
cnuocted  receiverships. 

The  demands  of  the  trunmen  should  be 
granted  because: 

It  will  give  a  part  of  the'  increased  in- 
come to  309,000  laborers  who,  in  drudge 
and  danger,  have  helped  to  produce  it 

It  will  give  them  brighter  fires  and  they 
will  be  longer  by  them. 

It  will  give  them  happier  families  and 
tiiey  will  be  Ixmger  with  them. 

It  will  give  tiiem  bettor  clothes  and  tiiey 
'will  have  kmger  to  wear  them. 

Th^  win  make  a  better  country  and 
live  longer  in  it 

The  demand  should  be  granted  by  the 
EMPLOYERS.  They  should  grant  it  without 
the  strike  they  say  threatens  the  nation. 

They  should  announce  their  intention  to 
deal  f  lUrly  with  their  employees  and  cease 
trying  to  excite  the  public  with  inflamma- 
tory publications. 

^ey  should  grant  the  demand  because 

THE  trainmen  ARE  GOING  TO  HAVE  IT. 

Their  growing  intelligence  has  brought 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  human  life 
and  human  limb  and  human  labor.  They 
feel  that  life  is  given  them  by  a  higher 
power  than  themselves  and  tiiat  ei^^t 
hours  out  of  each  twenty-f  onr  hour  period 
Is  all  that  they  have  a  rij^t  to  sell 

LONG  HOURS  AND  SAFETY  FIRST 

In  seeking  to  estimate  the  hardships 
incident  to  long  hoon  in  train  service^ 


the  public  usually  forms  its  opinicm  from 
the  time  indicated  by  the  train  sheet  or 
by  the  time  slip.  This  leads  to  an  er- 
roneous conclusion. 

For  instance:  A  switchman  works  10 
hours.  We  are  greatiy  in  error  if  wo 
conclude  that  the  switchman  has  rest  tor 
14  hours  out  of  the  24  hour  pwiod.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  man  must  have 
arisen  from  his  bed  at  least  two  hours 
before  work  time  in  order  to  have  break- 
fast prepared  and  reach  his  work.  In 
like  manner,  after  he  quits  work  it  will 
require  from  one  to  two  hours  to  reach 
his  home;*and  thus  the  man  wIm>  is 
for  working  10  hours  is  not  resting  more 
than  10  hours. 

.The  public  is  not  vitalfy  interested  in 
the  pi^  check  of  the  railway  employee, 
and  might,  if  it  should  be  led  to  beUeve 
that  bettering  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment would  mean  an  advance  in 
freight  and  passenger  rates,  decide 
against  him.  But  the  question  of  safety 
is  so  cloeeiy  associated  with  the  hours 
that  employees  are  required  to  remain  on 
duty  that  the  pubUc  must  beware.  It 
is  not  (Ufficnlt  to  understand  that  when 
an  employee  is  finishing  a  16-hour  work- 
ing period,  and  arose  £rom  his  bed  two 
hours  before  the  period  began,  he  is 
yielding  to  fatigue;  he  is  not  as  safe  and 
dependable  as  he  was  in  the  earlier  hours 
of  his  service. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  of 
Massachusetts  has  just  published  its 
second  annual  report^  and  among  other 
things  lias  given  the  following  table  con- 
cerning the  frequency  of  accidents  at 
given  hours  during  the  24  hour  period: 


FRE<)UBHCr  OF  ACCIDENTS  BY  HOURS  OF 
THE  DAT 

Morning 


Hoar 

Non-Fktal 

1 

6 

206 

2 

1 

287 

S 

6 

90S 

4 

8 

820 

6 

8 

345 

6 

8 

492 

7 

20 

2,220 

8 

81 

6,376 

9 

26 

9,203 

10 

61 

12,940 

11 

66 

12 

^  Ui^ilizea  by 
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Afternoon 


Hoar 

FmtMl 

Non-FaUt 

1 

26 

8,367 

2 

41 

7,862 

3 

46 

10,440 

4 

46 

9,776 

6 

39 

7,224 

6 

18 

^638 

7 

9 

786 

8 

9 

867 

9 

6 

727 

10 

7 

666 

11 

10 

476 

12 

7 

280 

The  Board  calls  special  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  "greatest  number  of  acci- 
dents fall  in  the  morning  between  10  and 
11  o'clock,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  peak 
is  between  3  and  4  o'clock.  This  result 
agrees  with  the  experience  of  the 
pxerious  year  and  appears  to  represent  a 
fairly  well  crystallized  law. " 

This  crystallized  law  is  that  with  each 
succeeding  hoiur  of  work  there  is  a  re- 
sultant mental  and  physical  fatigue,  in- 
creasing as  the  hours  lengthen,  with  a 
corresponding  loss  of  muscular  control. 
The  Board  had  no  such  periods  of  labor 
as  is  exacted  by  the  movement  of  mod- 
em heavy  freii^t  trains,  a  relinquish- 
mratfrom  which  the  railroads  are  now 
resisting  from  which  to  make  their 
tabulations. 

These  are  facts  which  the  American 
public  will  ponder  before  turning  against 
the  employees  in  train  service  in  their 
effort  to  have  shorter  boura 

WHERE  THEY  WORK  BUT  EIGHT  HOURS 

In  a  very  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Fed- 
eratim  of  Labor,  entitled  "The  Workers 
and  the  Eight  Hour  Work  Day,"  it  is 
shown  that  the  ei^t-hour  day  now  pre- 
vails generally  in  the  following  trades: 

"Carpenters  and  joiners;  coal  miners; 
typographical  printers;  cigar  makers; 
gramte  cutters;  painters;  decorators 
and  paper  hangers;  plasterers;  plumbers 
and  steam  fitters;  lathers;  tile  layers; 
composition  roofers;  railroad  teleera- 
phers;stone  eutters;marbleworkers;sneet 
metal  workers;  elevator  constructors; 
book  binders;  hod  carriers  and  building 
laborers;  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta 
workers;  cement  workers;  compressed 
air  workers;  steam  engineers  (in  build- 
ing construction);  pavers,  rammer- 
men;  flag  layers;  bric^   and  stone 


curb  cutters;  paving  cutters:  plate  print- 
ers; printing  pressmen;  stereotypers  and 
electxotypers;  tunnel  and  subwav  con- 
structors; bridge  and  structural  iron 
workers;  asbestos  workers;  boilermakers; 
and  iron  ship  builders;  quarry  workers; 
metal  miners;  Hint  glass  workers;  slate 
and  tile  roofers;  cutting  die  and  cutter 
makers;  stationary  firemen;  paper  mak- 
ers; photo-enjgravers;  powder  and  high 
explosiveworkerB;dockDuildera  and  brick 
layers. " 

In  addition  to  the  trades  enumerated, 
Mr.  Gompers  cites  the  eight-hour  work 
day  as  being  established  by  law  in  the 
following  states  and  territories: 

"Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut  Delaware,  District 
of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky^  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio^^Oklahoma, 
Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  Texas, 
Utah.  Washington.  West  Virginia.  Wis- 
consin  and  Wyoming: " 

Mr.  Gompers  farther  cites  that  the  fed- 
eral eight-hour  law  has  been  made  effect- 
ive by  the  efforts  of  theorganizedworkers. 

SHORTER  HOURS,  INCREASED  PAY  FOR 
OVERTIME,  RAILROAD  HEN  SHOULD 
HAVE  SAME  RIGHTS  AS  OTHER  LABOR- 
ERS. 

In  an  article  under  the  heading,  "Why 
the  Eight-Horn*  Day, ' '  signed  by  the  four 
chief  executives,  which  was  recently 
given  to  the  public,  the  reasons  for  the 
present  wage  movement  were  clearly 
stated.  Those  in  charge  of  the  negotia- 
tions on  bdialf  of  the  rulroads  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  the  force  of 
the  arguments  there  presented  by  resort- 
ing to  a  campaign  of  publicity  unexam- 
pled in  the  history  of  wage  negotiations. 

Publicly  bureaus  have  been  established 
with  a  view  to  having  the  public  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  employees  and 
the  employers ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  are  sincerely  for  the 
purpose  of  dispensing  facts  witii  a  view 
to  having  the  public  render  judgment, 
they  each  acknowledge  the  general  public 
to  be  a  party  to  the  pending  negotiati'ons. 

At  the  beginning,  the  employees  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
performing  what  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
quasi,  or  half  public  service,  and  the 
servi(»they  perform  is^indispeasableto 
the  public  god^itia«ttttHB;^;6>gb&  why 
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tbey  should,  for  that  reason,  not  retain 
all  the  privileges  and  rights  that  are  re- 
served to  laborers  ia  less  important  call- 
ings when  seeking  to  improve  Ute  condi- 
tions of  empti^ment  In  most  other 
comm^eial  employments  the  eight-hour 
day  is  an  accomplished  fact,  in  many  in- 
stances established  by  law.  This  is  not- 
ably true  as  to  all  contract  work  for  the 
United  States  Government 

As  early  as  1826  the  slupbuilders  of  the 
Eastern  cities  began  to  strike  for  a  ten- 
hour  day.  In  1886,  the  Philadelphia  city 
council  was  induced  to  grant  its  employees 
a  ten-hour  day,  which  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Baltimore  and  other  cities.  In 
1840  President  Van  Buren  established  a 
ten-hour  day  in  the  Government  navy 
yards.  By  the  middle  of  tiie  century 
this  was  the  established  day's  work 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  1860,  the  women  and  children 
began  to  work  in  the  New  England  cotton 
mills  as  early  as  4  and  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  as  late  as  8 
o'clock  at  night  The  Philadelphia  shoe- 
makers worked  13  hours  a  day,  while  tiie 
hatters  worked  11;  many  workers  in  the 
small  shops  woricing  [ffactically  the  en- 
tu«  time  of  their  waking  hours,  with  but 
scant  allowance  for  meals. 

Just  after  the  Civil  War  the  movement 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  eight- 
hour  working  day  began,  Connecticut 
making  this  a  legal  day  imless  a  contract 
was  made  for  longer  hours.  In  1869  Con- 
gress passed  a  bill  authorizing  an  eight- 
hour  d^r  for  navy  yard  employees. 
Strikes  for  the  ei{^t-hour  day  hull  oc- 
curred as  early  as  1866,  and  a  series  of 
strikes  just  prior  to  1873  failed  on  account 
of  the  business  depression.  In  1874, 
Massachusetts  established  a  ten-hour  day 
by  law.  In  the  80's  a  new  and  vigorous 
movement  for  shorter  hours  began,  and 
before  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
many  skilled  occupations  had  an  eight- 
hour  day. 

Notwithstanding  that  an  eight-hour  day 
is  well-nigh  universally  recognized  in  the 
more  important  industrial  callings,  and 
already  has  a  footing  in  transportation 
service,  we  are  met  with  the  stem  oppo- 
sition of  the  railroads  in  an  effort  to  ar- 
range our  schedules  upon  eight  hours  as 


a  computing  basis  for  a  day's  work.  The 
public  is  asked  to  deny  it  to  us. 

The  railroads  place  much  reliance  upon 
an  expression  of  the  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion in  the  wage  denumd  of  the  trainmen 
and  conductors  in  the  Eastern  territory. 
This  expression  was  as  follows: 

'The  Board  is  in  sympatiiy  witii  the 
expressed  desire  of  the  men  to  reduce 
overtime  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  rec- 
ognizes that  the  payment  of  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime  is  a  well-establidied 
custom  in  the  building  trades,  and  possi- 
bly in  some  other  trades.  ...  In 
railroading  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  many 
cases  neither  the  management  nor  the 
trainmen  can  prevent  overtime;  and  that 
it  apiiears  to  this  Board,  therefore,  that 
punitive  overtime,  as  it  is  called,  is  an 
unsound  principle  when  wiplied  to  running 
of  trains.  The  Board  hopes  that  some 
other  method  can  be  devised  for  reducing 
overtime,  for  it  does  earnestly  believe 
that  the  hours  demanded  in  slow  ^ight 
and  construction  service  are  unreasonably 
long.  If  no  other  remedy  can  be  found, 
possibly  punitive  overtime  should  be 
tried. " 

Not  only  does  this  expression  fail  to 
disclose  wherein  punitive  overtime  was 
unsound  as  applied  to  railroads,  except  in 
the  mind  of  the  Board,  but  it  failed  evm 
there  to  reveal  any  fixed  opposititm.  If 
no  other  remedy  could  be  found  for  the 
"unreasonably  long  hours,"  then  "pos- 
sibly punitive  overtime  should  be  tried. " 
In  deciding  whether  the  decision  is  for  us 
or  against  us  in  the  present  negotiations, 
one  is  left  free  to  take  his  own  choice. 

As  a  theory,  punitive  overtime  is  no 
less  sound  when  we  reckon  itupmi  a  speed 
basis  of  1^  miles  per  hour  than  when 
reckcmed  upon  a  ten  miles  per  hour  basi& 
In  either  case  it  is  only  an  effort  to  speed 
up  the  management  and  make  them  elim- 
inate the  delays. 

If  the  presentdemandof  the  employees 
be  properly  analyzed  and  understood,  it  is 
neither  imjust  nor  unsound.  Its  applica- 
tion to  switching  service  would  mean  that 
three  men  would  be  required  to  keep  an 
engine  waking  throughout  a  24-hour 
period.  If  the  railroad  makes  proper  ar- 
rangements to  have  tiie  men  relieve  each 
other  they  will  make  no  overtime. 

If,  in  through  freight  service,  the  train 
is  permitted  to  advance  at  the  rate  of  1^ 
miles  per  hour,  then  there  will  be  no  ove&- 
time.   No  increase  ti«.tasked^k^id«C 
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100  miles,  and  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  how  our  freight  shall  in 
future  be  moved.   All  are  agreed  that  in 
the  past  it  has  moved  too  slowly. 

ADDED  COST  OP  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY 

The  railroads  have  chosen  to  announce 
to  the  American  public  that  to  grant  the 
request  of  the  employees  for  an  eight-hour 
basic  day  will  result  in  an  added  cost  of 
¥100,000,000.00.  This  is  guesswork.  It 
is  a  bare  assumption  upon  the  ratio  of  8  to 
10,  and  ignores  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
largely  met  by  improved  methods  of  traf- 
fic movement,  a  cessation  of  the  practice 
of  overloading  engines,  and  the  various 
things  that  entail  long  hours  for  the  tr^- 
men  and  delays  for  the  passengers  and 
shippers. 

Not  only  may  much  of  the  apparent  cost 
foe  avoided  by  proper  management;  but  by 
analysis  it  is  seen  that  very  much  of  the 


traffic  will  not  be  affected  by  the  eight- 
hour  day.  During  the  recent  Western 
arbitration,  the  railroads  presented  elabo- 
rate exhibits  piirporting  to  give  the  speed 
of  trains.  Their  Exhibit  No.  10,  Sheet  % 
deals  with  the  movement  of  149,267 
throu{^  frdgbt  tnUns  in  the  monUi  of 
October,  1913.  Of  this  number  of  trains, 
113,362  (which  comprises  76  per  cent  of 
the  total),averaged  116. 06 miles  per  train, 
and  the  average  time  consumed  was  but 
8  hours  and  24  minutes.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  trains  were  averaging  more  than 
116  miles.  This  gives  an  indicated  speed 
tiiat  envies  a  trei^t  train  to  make  100 
miles  in  7  hours  and  14  mimitee. 

This  clearly  discloses  the  fact  that,  ap- 
plied to  the  vast  majority  of  freight  trains 
(76  per  cent),  the  eight-hour  day,  orthel2i 
miles  per  hour  basis,  entails  little  expense 
ordifltoilty. 


Roads  where  existing  agreements  show  a  hi^^er  speed  basis  than  ten  miles  per  hoar: 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  talk  of  adding  $100,000,000  to  the  pay^l^  oo^t 
is  laigely  to  frighten  the  public  and  is  without  support  in  fiwt    ^ '^'^^  ^  o 
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As  to  the  remaining  36,905  trains,  whose 
speed  averaged  less  than  ten  miles  per 
hour;  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  the 
trains  averaged,  making  a  trip  of  but 
101.67  miles,  and  averaged  a  cmsumption 
of  12  hours  and  16  minutes.  This  is  force- 
fully suggestive  of  the  fact  that  on  the 
short  runs  where  the  men  might  be  gotten 
over  the  road  without  excessive  hours,  the 
railroads  have  resorted  to  heavy  tonnage 
and  way  switching,  as  they  could  impose 
a  greater  amount  of  this  on  the  Bbmrter 
runs  without  encroaching  upon  the  hours 
of  service  law. 

In  addititm  to  the  facts  here  disclosed, 
many  railroads  have  already  granted  a 
1^  miles  per  hoiur  basis  for  computing 
the  wages  of  their  employees.  Hiese  are 
anMHig  the  prosperous  railroads  of  the 
country.  For  convenience,  we  give  a  list 
of  them  on  preceding  page. 

EIGHT  HOURS  FOR  RAILWAY  CREWS 
By  W.  Jett  Luick 
CBwInt  tnm  the  Mnv  BmMic.  Much  18,  in&) 

Hr.  W.  Jett  Lauck,  who  is  an  expert 
upon  questions  of  railway  economy  and 
operation,  writing  in  the  New  Republic, 
gives  some  very  interesting  and  conclu- 
sive facts  concerning  the  demands  of  the 
tounmen  for  a  shorter  day.  The  follow- 
ing excerpts  are  given  from  the  excellent 
article,  which,  but  for  lack  of  spac^ 
would  be  printed  in  full: 

"The  real  problem  in  the  present  move- 
ment for  an  eight-hour  day  is  ...  a 
practical  one.  It  constitutes  a  threefold 
question:  (1)  from  a  technical  stand- 
point can  the  railroads  be  operated  on  an 
eight-hoiv  basis;  (2)  if  that  is  possible, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  employees 
are  requesting  an  eig^t-hour  day  with 
liie  present  rates  of  pay  for  10  hours,  are 
the  railroads  financially  able  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  engine  and  train 
crews;  and,  (3)  if  the  public  approves 
of  an  eight-hour  day  for  railroad  trans- 

Eortation  employees,  and  if  its  adoption 
y  the  railroads  would  add  greatly  to  die 
financial  burdens  of  the  transportation 
industry,  would  this  constitute  a  valid 
reason  for  expecting  the  public  to  author- 
ize the  carriers  to  advance  their  freight 
and  passenger  rates? 

"From  atechnical  standpoint  the  eight- 
hour  day  is  practical  because  it  already 
is  in  successtul  operation  on  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  States.  Locomotive  engineers 
now  have  an  e^ht-hour  day  in  through 


freight  service  on  55  per  cent  and  fire- 
men on  20  per  cent  of  the  railroad  mile- 
age of  the  South.  In  the  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  6  per 
cent  of  the  total  miles  of  road  operated 
have  an  eigfat-hoor  day  tfxr  oii^neers  and 
3  per  cent  nave  the  same  working  day 
for  firemen. 

"Those  roads  which  are  now  operated 
on  a  10-hour  basis  will  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  change  existing  terminals  in  order 
to  establish  an  eight-hour  day.  It  is 
acknowled^d  by  the  employees  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  compel  rail- 
roads to  change  their  division  points  so 
that  they  would  be  100  miles  apart 
Special  provision  is  made  in  the  first 
article  of  their  requests  that  so  long  as 
the  mileage  of  an  engine  crew  is  equiva- 
lent to  or  exceeds  121  miles  an  hour,  there 
will  be  no  increased  compensation  to  em- 
ployees for  overtime. 

"In  considering  the  cost  of  appiying 
the  eight-hour  day  on  transportation  sys- 
tems where  it  is  not  already  in  operation, 
the  iBignificant  point  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  railroad  transportation  emi^oyeea 
are,  as  a  whole,  pieceworkers.  They  are 
engaged  iu  producing  engine  and  train 
miles  directly,  and  indirect^,  ton  and  pas- 
senger miles.  The  movement  of  so  many 
tons  of  freight  or  so  many  passengers  a 
distance  of  100  miles  is  the  standard  day's 
requirement  as  to  output  With  this  ex- 
planation in  mind,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
transportation  employees  can  maintiun 
tiieirpresentout^toilOOtr^  or  loco- 
motive miles  in  eight  hours,  or  less,  as  is 
now  the  case  in  passenger  service,  the 
transition  from  a  ten-hour  to  an  eight- 
hour  day  would  cost  the  railroad  nothing. 
The  men  would  still  contribute  as  much 
as  they  do  now  to  the  movement  of 
traffic,  and  rates  of  pay  would  remain  the 
same. 

"During  the  recent  arbitration  case  be- 
tween the  Western  railroads  and  thebrra- 
gineers  and  firemen,  the  railroads  pre- 
sented elaborate  exhibits  which  showed 
that  the  average  time  of  78  per  cent  of 
throu^  or  irregular  freight  service  on  all 
railroads  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  in 
Octolier,  1913,  between  terminals  112 
miles  apart;  was  eight  hours  and  24  min- 
utes. The  transportation  empk>yees, 
therefore,  in  almost  four-fifths  of  the 
through  or  irregular  freight  service  in  the 
West  which  constituted  about  three-fifths 
of  all  frei^t  train  mileage,  do  produce 
their  100  miles,  the  standard  for  a  day's 
pay,  within  seven  hours  and  30  minutes. 
It  would  follow,  according  to  these  sworn 
statements  of  the  railroad,  that  on  slight- 
ly less  than  half  of  the  freight  traffic  of 
the  West  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour 
day  would  require  no  additional  labor  out- 
lay. Additional  outlay  wouldpnbi^lTbe 
necessary  for  the  ai(lQption)y^raC«a& 
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hoiir  day  on  only  one-fifth  of  the  through 
freight  service  in  the  West.  No  overtime 
at  an  advance  of  60  per  cent  over  regular 
rates,  however,  would  be  paid,  as  the 
traffic  would  probably  be  sent  over  the 
heavy  divisions  in  lighter  trains  at  a  speed 
of  12|  miles  per  hour.  Under  any  change 
in  operating  conditions  which  might,  oc- 
cur, the  increase  in  the  total  payroll  of 
the  Western  railroads  would  be  very 
small. 

"Approximately  70  per  cent  of  tlie  local 
frei^t  traffic  was  handled  in  the  West  by 
engine  and  train  crews  which  worked 
longer  than  eight  hours  each  day.  But 
local  or  way -freight  train  mileage  in  the 
West  constitutes  only  about  12  per  cent 
of  total  train  mileage,  and  as  only  70  per 
cent  of  this  would  be  below  the  speed  of 
12i  miles  an  hour,  the  adoption  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  in  this  class  of  service  woulanot 
add  greatly  to  labor  cost  In  mixed  and 
miscellaneous  freight  traffic  and  in  pusher 
and  helper  services,  and  in  work-train 
service  m  the  West,  where  hours  are  long 
among  a  large  proportion  of  the  employ- 
ees, any  increases  in  outlays  for  labor 
from  the  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  day 
would  not  be  large,  because  they  would 
be  baaed  oo  onljr  6  or  6  per  cent  of  the 
total  compensation  to  crewa. 

"In  the  case  of  yardmen,  switchmen  and 
hostlers,  who  have  a  definite  working  day 
of  ten  hours  or  more,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  working  day  arbitrari- 
ly, and  the  railroads  would  face  a  theoret- 
ical decrease  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent  in 
hours  of  service.  Manifestly,  there  would 
be  no  overtime  penalty  payments,  how- 
ever, for  work  necessary  beyond  eight 
hours  a  day  would  be  dcme  by  additional 
shifts. 

"In  the  East  the  proportion  of  freight 
trains  which  operate  at  a  speed  greater 
than  ten  miles  an  hour  would  be  probably 
smaller,  and  in  the  South  larger,  than  in 
the  West  These  illustrations  from  West- 
em  operating  experiences  may  be  said, 
therefore,  to  be  representative  of  oper- 
atbig  conditions  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  would  indicate  that  tibe  financial  as- 
pects of  the  request  for  an  eight-hoar  day 
need  not  cause  serious  apprehen^on. 

"The  attitude  of  employees  In  request- 
ing an  eight-hour  day  is  tiioroaghly  con- 
sistent with  their  previous  arguments  for 
higher  rates  of  pay.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental claims  advanced  in  the  past  for 
greater  compensation  has  been  that  their 
output  has  constantly  increased.  To  the 
extent  to  which  the  rulroads  may  find  it 
necessary  to  reduce  train  loads  m  order 
to  maintain  a  speed  of  12i  miles  an  hour, 
or  an  eight-hour  day,  it  is  now  acknowl- 
edged that  there  may  be  a  decline  in 
train-mile  earnings,  and  in  the  output  of 
employees.  There  will  be  earnings  re- 
msunins^i  however,  arising  from  the  in- 


creased work  and  productivity  of  trans- 
portation employees  in  the  past  sufficient 
to  compensate  the  railroads  fully  for  any 
difference  in  labor  costs.  Although  em- 
ployees have  in  recent  years  received 
some  wage  advances,  they  have  by  no 
means  had  a  fair  share  in  the  revenue 
g^ns  arising  from  their  increased  {iroduc- 
tivity.  They  have  given  to  the  railroads 
in  increased  work  and  productive  efficien- 
cy, or  in  lower  labor  costs,  more  than  they 
have  received  from  the  railroads.  The 
movement  for  an  el^t-hour  day  is,  there- 
fore, a  consistent  request  by  &ansporta- 
tion  employees  to  share  in  past  gains  in 
productive  efficiency  for  which  they  have 
not  been  remunerated— not  so  much  to 
share  in  actual  money  as  to  gain  in  im- 
proved working  conditions  and  general 
well-being." 

THE  STRIKE  PROPHECY 

Much  of  the  literature  emanatii^  from 
the  publicity  departments  of  the  rulroads 
deals  with  the  possibility  of  a  general 
strike  and  the  results  likely  to  follow.  A 
striking  example  is  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Slason  Thompson,  a  very  eminent  railway 
statistician,  as  follows: 

"As  this  is  the  first  time  all  four  have 
acted  together;  the  officials  have  reversed 
the  UBual  procedure  of  taking  a  'strike 
vote'  titter  their  demands  have  beoi  re- 
jected in  conference  and  are  now  taking 
it  in  advance,  so  that  when  they  do  go  in- 
to conference  they  will  be  armed  with 
authori^  from  nearly  400,000  men  to  ne- 
gotiate with  that  portentious  strike  weap- 
on conspicuously'on  the  table." 

Mr,  Borden  D.  Whiting  writing  in  the 
Mediatfyr  for  March,  talks  a  good  deal 
about  what  "the  rest  of  us"  are  going  to 
do,  and  among  other  things,  virtually  de- 
cides, after  showing  how  disastrous  a 
strike  would  be,  that  there  shall  be  no 
strike.   Says  Mr.  Whiting: 

"I  repeat;  there  will  be  no  prolonged 
general  railway  strike,  for  the  rest  of  us 
could  not  survive  it  The  law  of  self- 
preservation  would  come  into  play,  and  if 
we  had  to  become  combatants  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  the  rest  of  us  would  be  strong- 
er than  tine  railway  men  and  the  railway 
owners  together. 

"I  do  not  mean  that  anarchy  would  lift 
its  head.  The  rest  of  us  would  act  in  our 
usual  orderly  fashion  and  under  color  of 
the  law.  Tr(y)ps  would  have  to  be  called 
out;  order  would  be  secured,  strikers 
would  lose  their  grip  and  would  return  to 
work,  or  new  mm  w^Idlt&te;pps^ 
operate  as  best  they  coud  tneziii^y 
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ecmipUcated  mechanism  of  our  railway 
freight  ^stem. " 

From  these  two  quotations  and  many 
others  of  like  character,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  those  who  are  conducting  in 
one  form  and  another  the  publicity  cam- 
paign of  the  other  side,  are  obsessed  with 
the  idea  of  a  great  niilwi^  strike,  are 
even  going  so  far  as  to  determine  what 
they  are  going  to  do  with  it  Going  to 
call  out  the  troops  and  employ  strike- 
breakers. This  is  nonsense,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly far-fetched. 

Why  this  premature  alarm?  The  just- 
ness of  the  demand  of  the  employees  has 
not  yet  been  passed  iqion,  and  no  man  is 
strong  save  as  his  cause  is  just.  The 
sensible  thing  for  the  "rest  of  ns**  to  do 
is  to  admit  that  the  demand  of  the  em- 
ployees is  simple  justice,  a  day  like  nnto 
the  day  of  other  laboring  men.  And  while 
it  means  better  working  conditions  and 
better  pay  for  those  trainmen  who  are 
subjected  to  long  hours  and  low  mileage 
basis,  it  ultimately  means  better  service 
for  the  "rest  of  us,"  and  certainty  cannot 
mean  irreparable  harm  for  the  railroads. 

The  sensible  thing,  the  exponent  thing; 
the  just  thing  to  do  is  to  grant  the  de> 
mands  of  the  employees. 

CHIEFS  UNJUSTLY  CRITICIZED— EIGHT- 
HOUR  MOVEMENT  IS  GENUINE. 

"American  Justice"  Is  the  name  of  a 
nMmthly  published  in  St  Louis,  Ha  In 
evoything  this  periodical  goes  about  it  is 
like  the  horse  that  had  but  one  gait, 
which  was  "running  away.' 

On  the  outside  cover  of  the  issue  for 
April,  in  heavy  type  and  red  ink,  appears 
aheading:  "Chiefs  of  the  Railway  Broth- 
erhoods Continue  to  Deceive  the  Public" 
Following  this  heading  is  a  vehement  ar- 
ticle, the  burden  of  which  is  that  the 
chiefs  axe  leading  the  raUw^  emplc^ees 
to  destruction  in  then:  jneaent  effort  to 
reduce  the  hours  of  labor  to  the  stand- 
ard  which  is  recognized  in  the  other  im- 
portant employments  of  the  country. 

Apparentiy  there  is  little,  hope  that  the 
article  will  influence  the  public  very 
greatiy,  but  hidden  away  in  its  makeup 
Hiere  Is  a  disingenuous  effort  to  arriQr 
the  non-tr^  service  emi^oyees  i^ainst 
ns  and  to  spread  disaffection  and  rebellion 
in  our  own  ranks.   As  illustrative  ct  the 


contents  of  the  entire  publication,  we 
quote  the  following: 

"If  the  Brotherhood  chiefs  imagined 
that  public  sentiment  would  back  them  in 
their  demand  for  higher  wages  at  thi^ 
time  they  certainly  see  their  error  now. 
If  they  do  not  see  it,  it  is  because  they 
do  not  want  to.  If  they  refuse  to  see  it 
and  stubbornly  persist  m  pushing  ahead 
to  destruction,  should  not  the  responsible 
men  of  the  rank  and  file  notify  them  that 
the  place  to  switch  has  been  reached, 
that  the  time  to  head  in  has  arrived? 
Public  sentiment  is  not  with  them  in  the 
fight  It  will  not  be  with  them.  With- 
out it  their  chance  of  winning  is  so  sli^t 
that  it  is  not  worth  mentioning.  The 
more  than  1,000,000  railroad  workers  out- 
side the  Brotherhoods  are  not  tor  Hum  In 
their  demands." 

The  above  quotation  is  just  a  sample! 
There  Is  a  wlu^  page  of  it— a  large  page 
of  it  But  se^nlngly  after  it  was  about 
over  the  writer  became  impressed  with 
an  Idea  that  there  ought  to  be  some  ex- 
cuse for  this  outburst,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  the  last  of  the  article,  ex- 
cept a  mere  profession  of  faith,  is  the 
following: 

"Our  coimtry  faces  war  from  without 
Patriotism  demands  that  it  be  given  no 
trouble  from  within.  Among  ourselves 
peace  should  and  must  prevail  At  a 
crisis  like  this  ncme  but  enemies  will  cause 
internal  strif 

On  page  1 1  lere  is  an  article  under  the 
heading,  "Mexico,  then  Japan,"  which 
gets  pret^  near  to  the  flash  of  swords  and 
the  roar  of  cannon.    It  tells  us  that: 

"Before  we  finish  with  Mexico  we  are 

going  to  have  trouble  with  Japan.  Tom 
lillard.  a  St  Louis  bo^,  thinks  so,  and 
our  opinion  of  his  opinion  is  so  good  that 
we  would  rather  have  it  upon  any  matter 
relative  to  the  Japanese  and  then:  designs 
than  the  opinitm  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  all 
the  members  of  his  cabinet  upcm  the 
same  matter." 

The  above  quotation  should  give  the 
reader  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  opinions  of 
American  Justin  are  really  worth.  It 
sets  up  the  opinion  of  a  St  Louis  boy 
above  that  of  the  President  and  his  cab- 
inet upon  an  important  state  matter. 

But  enough  of  this.  There  is  an  ap- 
peal from  "Philip  drunk  to  Philip 
.sober."  Apparently  this  fevered  state 
of  mind  did  not  obtain  throughout  the  en- 
tire month,  and  in  the  more  reflective, 
and  saner  moments  of  his  life,/tbejaiteff 
gives  expression  to  aRitiit' ^W^idiii* 
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UeQt.  We  refer  now  to  language  that 
occurs  on  page  3  of  the  April  issue,  as 
follows: 

"One  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  dollars  as  an  average  yearly  wa^e  of 
any  class  is  very  high,  out  high  as  it  is, 
these  men  apparentlv  see  a  chance  to 
make  the  railroads  and  the  people  stand 
and  deliver  an  additional  sum  that  it  ia 
calculated  will  amount  to  the  enormous 
total  of  $100,000,000  a  year.  Of  course, 
somebody  will  have  to  pay  this  sum.  It 
will  be  forced  on  the  railroads,  at  first, 
and  will  tend  to  throw  all  raihvad  finance 
out  of  adjustment  with  a  great  difficulty 
of  reacUuatment  in  this  instance,  for  all 
kinds  of  federal  and  state  laws  and  com- 
missionsare  now  in  existence  to  embarrass 
the  railways  in  any  attempt  they  may 
make  to  pass  the  charge  on  to  the  con- 
sumer.   To  that  point  it  must  finally  be 

Gassed,  for  that  is  the  one  great  inevitable 
iw  of  all  trade  and  commerce. " 
Note  carefully  that  every  declaration 
is  in  the  future  tense,  every  assertion  is 
"will,"  not  "would."  Undoubtedly  this 
was  an  unconscious  slip  of  the  mind.  If 
the  writer  had  not  known  that  the  em- 
ployees are  going  to  succeed,  have  already 
succeeded,  so  far  as  the  public  judgment 
is  concerned,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
reasonable  period  of  labor,  an  eight-hour 
day,  like  that  of  other  laborers,  he  would 
have  said  "Somebody  WOULD  have  to 
pi^  this  sum;"  "It  would"  be  forced  on 
theraikoads,  etc.;batno,  "ItwilL"  He 
thinks  we  are  sorely  going  to  get  it. 

So  far  we  have  noticed  contents  of  the 
publication  merely  as  a  biased  expression 
upon  the  question  at  issue.  There  is  an- 
other side;  that  is,  an  unequivocal  effort 
to  spread  distrust  among  the  trainmen 
with  respect  to  their  executive  officers. 
This  is  utterly  unjust  and  does  not  coincide 
with  the  name  of  the  publication— Amen- 
can  Justice. 

This  movement  for  a  reasonable  work 
day  is  not  the  work  of  the  chief  execu- 
tives; it  is  the  movement  of  the  rank  and 
file  themselves.  It  has  been  discussed  for 
years  at  their  meetings  and  in  their  jour- 
nals. It  has  been  considered  by  their  con- 
ventions in  some  form  or  other  for  at  least 
ten  years. 

It  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  request 
in  the  various  wage  negotiations  upon 
most  of  the  railroads  of  the  country.  But 
heretofore  it  has  been  placed  side  by  side 
with  requests  for  an  increase  in  wages. 


and  usually  has  been  avoided  by  a  grant 
of  increased  pay.  This  time  it  is  made 
the  only  question  at  issue.  The  Grand 
Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  was  ordered  by  the  last  conven- 
ticm  to  put  the  movement  into  effect  If 
the  man  to  whom  American  •/usttes  refers 
as  "Stone"  had  vacated  the  office,  his  suc- 
cessor would  have  been  bound  by  the 
action  just  as  he  is  bound. 

In  addition  to  the  action  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  question  has  been  submitted  by 
ballot  to  each  individual  member,  and  they 
have  ratified  the  action  of  the  convention. 
Every  enemy  of  our  cause  might  be  much 
happier  now  if  they  could  only  beUeve 
their  assertion  to  be  true  that  this  ia  a 
movement  of  the  four  chiefiB  and  that  they 
are  deceiving  their  members. 

These  men  are  hated  by  such  publica- 
tions as  American  Justice  wholly  and 
solely,  and  for  no  otiier  reason,  than  for 
the  good  they  have  brought  to  the  men 
for  whom  they  act  The  knid  denuncia- 
tions of  even  American  Justice  should  be 
stilled  if  only  it  would  take  the  time  to 
consider  the  good  that  has  been  brought 
to  the  men  composing  the  Railway  Broth- 
erhoods, and  indirectiy,  to  the  country  at 
large. 

Whence  came  this  great  army  of  indus- 
trial laborers?  But  yesterday  they  were 
boys  upon  American  farms.  They  came 
to  the  city,  not  at  the  instance  of  the 
organizations,  but  of  the  railroada  The 
railroads  want  them  and  employ  tiiem 
because  they  expect  to  derive  a  profit 
from  their  labor.  Their  employment  brings 
them  into  contact  with  the  vices  of  the  . 
cities  at  a  period  of  life  when  such  envi- 
ronment imperils  them  most. 

Here  the  Organizations  throw  their 
moralizing  and  strengthening  influence 
around  them.  By  the  efforts  of  other 
men  who  have  preceded  them  they  are 
enabled  to  draw  a  decent  wage,  a  wage 
tiiat  by  rigid  economy  enables  the  train- 
man to  secure  decent  lodging,  to  wear  re- 
spectable clothes  and  to  move  in  respecta- 
ble society.  He  is  encouraged  to  be  honest, 
sober  and  u^mi^t.  And,  above  all  else, 
he  is  tat^ht  that  his  own  good  and  the 
good  of  the  Organization  demands  that  he 

dischargeWsdi^yMUl»5^^?^ 
Seldom  is  it  nienttoneiVouttiw marvel- 
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oua  efficiency  of  the  American  railroad 
men  is  due  to  in  large  measure  to  the  edu- 
cational and  moral  influence  of  the  Rail- 
way Brotherhoods.  Much  of  this  is  the 
result  of  the  personal  efforts  of  the  present 
four  chief  executives. 

THE  PUBUC  ARB  WITH  US  IN  DEMAND  FOR 
SHORTER  DAY 
Prau  of  Th«  Nation  Speoki  Oat 

The  requests  that  the  workmen  now 
make  are  extremely  reasonable.  Let  the 
railroads  set  a  good  example  by  granting 
tbeae  reqoeata,  without  a  fis^t  that  will 
irritate  the  ptdtlic  and  a«ate  bad  feeling. 
The  men  demand  AN  EIGHT-HOUR 
DAY.  They  ought  to  have  it,  tkey  rvill 
have  tt.for  it  is  nothing  more  than  justice. 
—New  York  Journal. 

Wethink  thateighthoursislongenou^ 
to  work— that  the  short  day  is  the  most 
profitable  day  for  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees. It  is  the  work-day  made  obliga- 
tory by  law  for  all  Government  employees, 
and  in  many  States  for  workers  in  certain 
industries,  for  woman  wage-earners  and 
for  state  employees.  It  is  also  the  length 
of  day  recognized  by  thousands  of  private 
manufacturing  and  trading  concerns.  For 
national  reasons  the  railroad  employees 
should  have  an  eight-hour  day.  —  New  York 
American. 

In  the  matter  at  issue  as  it  has  shaped 
itself  the  Fkcamtner  believes  that  the  rail- 
road men  are  entirely  right.  What  they 
are  demanding  in  its  essentials  is  an 
EIGHT-HOUR  DAY.  They  now  have 
a  ten-hour  day  and  the  eig^t-hour  day  is 
only  a  legitimate  demand  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  standard  hours  of  labor.  This 
demand  should  be  conceded  by  the  rail- 
roads.—CAicaj^>  Examiner. 

The  railroads  stoatiy  assert  that  they 
already  pay  the  highest  possible  wages, 
and  so  maintain  the  best  possible  standard 
of  citizenship. 

The  one  weakness  in  this  reply  is  that 
it  is  not  true.  The  average  daily  wage 
paid  raibroad  wcn-kers  is  |16.06  to  general 
officera;  $2.64  to  general  office  clerks; 
^33  to  station  agents;  $1.98  to  other 
station  men;  $5.24  to  engineers;  $8.22  to 
firemen;  $4.47  to  conductors;  $3.09  to 
trainmen;  $3.26  to  madiinists;  $2.66  to 
carpenters;  $2.86  to  shopmen;  $1.59  to 


trackmen;  $1.71  to  switchtenders  and 
watchmen;  $2.66  to  telegraph  operators 
and  dispatchers.  These  are  official  statis- 
tics. They  speak  for  themselves.  And 
they  surely  do  not  tell  any  story  of  high 
wages  or  of  men  earning  enouj^  to  keep 
and  educate  their  families  to  be  first  class 
citizens.— San  Francisco  Examiner. 

The  railroad  managers  SAY  they  have 
decided  to  resist  the  demand  of  their  em- 
ployees and  sustain  a  great  andwidespread 
strike.  The  Georgian  eamestiy  hopes 
that  the  railroad  managers  will  not  do  any 
such  thing.  A  strike  now  would  paralyze 
the  business  of  the  whole  nation,  just 
when  business  is  beginning  to  get  firmly 
upon  its  feet  And  there  need  be  no  strike 
if  the  rulroad  managers  WILL  DO  THE 
RIGHT  THING.  The  workingmen  are 
«itirely  right  They  are  demuuHng  only 
an  eight-hour  day,  and  they  OUGHT  TO 
HAVE  AN  EIGHT-HOUR  'DhY.-AtUm- 
ta  Georgian. 

The  emplf^ees  are  not  tile  only  ones  to 
benefit  by  tiie  change  to  an  eight -hour 
day.  All  over  the  country  merchants  are 
complaining  of  delays  to  their  shipments. 
Goods  ordered,  expected  and  badly 
needed,  are,  upon  investigation,  found 
days  behind  their  schedule  on  account  d 
overloaded  engines  and  overworked  em- 
ployees. The  wise  merchant  will  be  a 
booster  for  the  eig^t-hour  day  if  you  will 
help  us  to  educate  him  to  know  the 
truth. — The  American  Railway  Em- 
ployees' JoumaL 

The  shorter  working  day  cannot  be  . 
stopped.  It  is  going  to  come,  because 
men  are  going  to  find  out  that  it  is  one 
chief  form  of  national  preparedness. 
Employers  themselves  are  going  to  real- 
ize that  their  workers  are  their  best  re- 
source and  that  to  degrade  them  by 
over-long  hours  is  waste  and  loss.  —  Ths 
Oregon  Journal. 

The  situation  is  not  as  serious  today  as 
it  would  have  been  several  years  ago,  for 
ihe  very  good  reason  that  tiie  men  at  the 
head  of  these  rulroad  organizations  are 
thinkers  and  are  not  liable  to  break  off 
negotiations  abruptiy.  unless  tne  rail- 
roads show  absolutely  no  disposition,  ti)k> 
consider  tiie  demands^  ^'T^'S^^^a^ 
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Trainmen  Do  Not  Falter 

Bulwersaid:  "The  brave  man  wants  no 
charms  to  encourage  him  to  duty,  and  the 
good  man  scorns  all  warnings  that  would 
deter  him  from  doing  it*'  Life  in  the 
transportation  department  of  the  rail- 
roads is  similar  in  training  to  that  of  the 
aoldiar.  If  he  f  nlfllls  the  requirraients  of 
the  exacting  service  he  must  assume  the 
responsibilltieB  that  go  with  it,  and  learn 
that  his  duty  is  to  carry  on  promptly  and 
faithfully  the  business  of  transportation, 
and  that  because  tt  storms  or  the  fog  is 
too  dense  to  see  or  hear,  he  cannot  main- 
tain his  reputation  and  fail  in  performing 
tbe  duty*  whatever  the  conditions. 

That  the  duties  are  dangerous  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  tiiat  in  February  there 
were  twenty-two  members  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  while  this  possibility  is  always 
before  them,  few,  if  any,  will  be  found 
who  win  not  <ace  whatever  duty  devolves 


upon  them  in  getting  the  train  to  its  des- 
tination. He  has  schooled  himself  during 
aE  his  years  of  service  to  do  the  things 
expected  of  him,  and  stand  at  his  post 
of  dnty,  even  with  his  life  at  stake.  If 
there  is  an  accident;  whether  he  loses  his 
life  or  not,  censure  is  too  often  the  tax  he 
must  pay  to  the  public  for  being  in  its 
service,  even  indirecUy;  but  as  they  are 
faithful,  and  many  times  unto  death,  we 
feel  that  the  following  from  the  Wheeling 
Telegraph  is  a  just  tribute  to  the  men  who 
perform  the  dangerous  duties  in  transpor- 
tation service,  and  is  so  onnsual  as  to  be 
highly  appreciated.  The  article  reads  as 
follows: 

"AMERICA'S  ARMY  OP  RAUJtOAD  HEROES 

The  season  of  fogs  is  here.  The  gray 
mantie  of  mist  settles  over  the  earth  and 
the  most  of  us  dash  gaily  through  it  as  we 
would  through  a  tiiick  falling  snow. 

But  there  are  many  of  us  to  whom  there 
is  no  joy  in  a  fog— nothing  but  tense 
nerves,  hearts  a-quiver,  danger,  death. 

Fog  is  the  greatest  terror  of  railroad 
men,  the  1,000,000  railroad  trainmen  in 
America.  While  a  fog  lasts  a  railroad 
trainman  knows  not  what  minute  he  will 
be  plunging  into  an  accident 

No  light  will  shine  through  its  density. 

No  signal  can  be  seen  till  the  ruhroad 
man  is  upon  it 

Trains  go  blmd,  but  th«y  must  go.  It 
is  like  a  !e^  into  the  Great  Unseen— you 
know  not  what  is  before  you,  life  or 
death. 

But  we  have  never  heard  of  a  rulroad 
man  who  faltered  The  soldier  SEES  the 
cannon's  moutii.  The  railroad  man  SEES 
NOTHING-but  he  expects  everything. 

No  army  on  the  crimson  battlefields  of 
Europe  is  more  heroic  than  America's 
army  of  railroad  train  heroes,  100,000,000 
strong!" 

We  believe  that  this  sentiment  would 
be  more  prevalent  if  more  people  were 
familiar  with  the  arduous  and  dangerous 
duties  that  make  up  the  lives  of  men  in 
transportation  service,  and  that  they 
would  concede  that  the  eight-hour  day  and 
other  conditions  which  have  for  their  pur- 
pose the  prevention  of  long,  tedious 
hours,  with  the  attending  phjvical  and 
mental  distress.  [j^rfeius^fiedJOg  Lc 
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Elgbt'lloiir  Day  im  Railway  Service 

The  Boston  Jourtud  says  editorially 
that  there  are  no  arguments  left  against 
the  eight-hour  day  in  any  industry  except 
railroading,  and  intimates  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  most 
complicated  of  industries  is  not  an  im- 
possibility, and  that  its  acceptance  would 
have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  all  industries 
by  making  the  struggle  for  a  universal 
eight-hour  day  much  easier,  and  intimates 
that  if  the  proposition  enlists  the  aid  of 
every  union  in  the  country  it  would  be 
effective. 

There  is  a  large  factor  of  the  public  who 
recognize  the  justice  of  eight  hours  for 
woric,eigfat  hours  tor  sleep  and  eight  hours 
free  time.  It  means  tiie  intellectual  and 
moxtl  upbuilding  of  American  dtizeoslup, 
and  a  long  step  in  the  directl<m  of  pre- 
paredness, for  man  must  have  time  to  thinic 
and  opportunity  to  feel  the  benefits  of  his 
liberties  if  be  is  to  make  the  element  of 
.   best  defense. 

The  eight-hour  day  principle  can  be  ef- 
fectively ai^Ued  in  raihroad  service,  but 
the  day  must  be  completed,  whatever  the 
needs  create  for  it,  and  when  more  than 
eight  hours  are  required  to  complete  the 
trip,  taking  the  train  to  the  terminal  would 
be  tiie  overtime,  which  might  come  of tener 
than  in  other  lines  of  work;  but  while 
overtime  is  being  earned,  profits  are  be- 
ing earned  in  a  larger  ratio  than  in  other 
lines  of  weak.  With  the  power  always  in 
wder,  the  time  of  trains  can  be  shortened, 
overtime  evaded,  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  companies,  and  very  much  to  the  ad- 
vap^^g**  of  the  shipper. 


Medals  for  Im%  Service 

The  Southern  Railway  announces  that 
a  medal  is  to  be  given  to  employees  more 
than  25  years  in  continuous  service  with 
that  company,  and  the  statement  is  made 
that  there  are  84  who  have  exceeded  60 
years'  service,  and  who  have  proven  their 
I<^ralty  and  fitness  in  the  hard  school  of 
experience,  and  by  the  survival  of  strict 
discipline. 

This  recognition  of  their  long  service 
and  honorable  record  is  exceedingly  com- 
mendable, and  they  will  be  justiy  proud 
of  the  medal,  wear  it  and  hand  it  down  as 


an  heirloom  to  their  families;  thousands 
of  others  who  have  served  with  like  honor 
on  other  roads  are  being  honored  with 
pensions,  wtiile  othei  thousands  are  fol- 
lowing their  footsteps,  giving  service  tiiat 
has  no  penny  thou^t  in  i^  but  the  beat 
that  is  in  them,  and  worthy  of  sufficient 
tribute  as  they  render  the  service,  to  put 
want  out  of  reach  and  preserve  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  qualities  re^[uisite  for 
such  long  and  valuable  service,  and  the 
eight-hour  day  is  the  momentous  feature 
of  that  preservation. 


Reward  lor  Service 

President  Howard  Elliot,  of  the  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  Ry.  says: 

"You  should  not  let  the  penny  of  error 
in  the  railway  life  of  the  country  blind 
you  to  the  dollar  of  accomplishment 
without  which  the  nation  would  not  be 
what  it  Is." 

Organized  labor  in  railway  service  has 
been  at  work  for  the  past  50  years  cor- 
recting the  penny  of  error.  They  have 
worked  for  moral  uplift,  better  men  to 
serve,  and  believe  they  should  get  credit 
for  their  dollar  of  accomplishment  in 
shorter  hours  and  better  conditions  of 
service. 


American  Patriots  on  the  New  Haven  Ry. 

The  District  Court  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  seems  to  have  given  some  knock- 
out drops  to  Prof.  Eliot's  theory  that 
the  strikebreaker  is  the  highest  ^rpe  of 
American  manhood,  when  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  Company  entered  com- 
plaint againat  their  strikebreaking 
freight  handler^  charging  its  "free  and 
independent  citizens"  with  stealing 
everything  they  could  get  their  hands 
on,"  Judge  Hanify  rebuked  the  railroad 
company  for  its  policy,  and  declared  that 
"when  men  are  imported  as  strike- 
breakers, the  company  should  see  that 
they  come  with  clean  hands. " 

This  unlooked-for  turn  of  affairs  evi- 
dentiy  took  some  of  the  brass  buttons  off 
the  "free  and  independent  citizens"  and 
brought  a  promise  from  the  company  to 
submit  the  complaints  of  the  strikers  to 
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went  back  to  work.  The  men  struck 
for  an  increase  and  a  supper  hour. 

"Gome  and  let  as  reason  together" 
woold  save  very  numy  such  difficulties  as 
this,  and  all  parties  would  feel  better 
ovor  the  result  . 


Honesly  of  tin  Trade  MoveoMit 

One  only  needs  to  understand  the 
great  principles  for  which  trade  unionism 
has  always  stood,  and  viewed  in  the  li^t 
of  what  it  advocates  and  stands  for>  to 
feel  that  the  honesty  of  the  democracy 
of  the  trades  union  movement  is  not  open 
to  question.  It  is,  and  always  has  been, 
a  leader  in  the  great  battle  for  equity, 
liberty,  and  real  reform. 

faKFeased  Efficiency 
Increased  railway  efficiency  in  the 
United  States  appears  in  the  greater 
amount  of  freight  that  each  train  hauls. 

In  1894  the  average  trainload  of  freight 
was  only  180  tons;  in  1914  it  was  462  tons. 
Handling  the  freight  traffic  of  1914  with 
the  average  train  of  1894  would  have 
meant  runnmg  1,600,000,000  train  miles 
instead  of  638,000,000.  —  United  Yard- 
mastera*  Journal. 

Most  CMc  Imnisratioa 

Prof.  E.  A.  Rose,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, in  a  speech  in  Milwaukee,  said: 

"The  situation  which  formerly  brought 
aliens  to  this  country— the  quest  of  relig- 
ious and  political  liberty— has  mostly 
disappeared,  and  the  flow  of  immigrants 
has  become  largely  a  purely  ecwomie 
phenomena.  Those  who  come  to  Amer- 
ica without  their  families  and  return 
after  they  have  enjoyed  for  a  time  the 
high  wages  of  the  American  labor  mar- 
ket are  continually  increasing,  and 
great  influx  of  immigrants  from  south- 
em  Europe,  with  their  standards  of 
lower  living  than  those  who  formerly 
constituted  the  bulk  of  immigrants  to 
this  country,  have  caused  acute  indus- 
trial, social  and  political  problems,  par- 
ticularly in  American  cities.  The  influ- 
ence of  immigrants,  as  a  whole,  in  recent 
years,  has  been  to  delay  the  advance 
toward  the  best  things  of  public  life,  and 
in  politics  has  given  the  bosses  an  oppor- 
tunity to  intrench.    Whatever  it  may 


have  been  in  the  past,  immigration  has 
grown  to  be  a  problem  affecting  the  very 
soul  and  perpetuity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. No  other  problem  bef  ^  xta  eom- 
pares  with  tUs  problem. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
immigrants  have  been  coming  at  the  av- 
erage rate  of  1.000,000  a  year,  and  at 
least  10,000,000  of  them  have  remained. 
The  sources  of  immigration  have  greatly 
changed  in  the  course  of  26  years.  For- 
merly the  bulk  of  the  inunigrants  that 
came  from  the  British,  Scandinavian  and 
Germanic  countries  possessed  much  of  the 
background  we  possess  and  blended  read- 
ily with  one  another  and  with  the  native 
Americans. 

"The  sources  have  shifted  eastward 
until  Constantinople  has  been  about  the 
center  of  the  fleld  supplying  immigrants. 

"The  only  two  ways  to  restrict  immi- 
gration are  by  numerical  restrictaon,  or 
by  the  literacy  test  *' 


Report  of  Committee  oo  Indtistrial  Relations 

Whether  or  not  the  truth  about  indus- 
trial conditions  in  America  is  to  be  sup- 
pressed depends  now  on  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  fate  of  the  resolution  ordering  the 
printing  of  100,000  copies  of  the  final  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Re- 
lations and  10,000  copies  of  the  testimony 
now  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Unless  an  aggressive  fight  is  made,  it 
will  be  defeated  by  a  handful  of  reaction- 
ary Senators,  led  by  Hoke  Smith,  of 
Georgia.  They  will  accomi^ish  this  by 
taking  advantage  of  senatorial  red  tape 
and  particularly  of  the  vicious  system 
known  as  "senatorial  courtesy"  by  which 
one  Senator  can  often  block  action. 

Whether  or  not  the  interests  that  want 
the  report  suppressed  succeed  will  depend 
largely  on  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Senate  by  those  who  want  the  facts 
about  American  industrial  omditions 
known. 

An  aggressive  demand  for  action  will 
cut  through  all  the  red  tape  and  win 
speedy  favorable  action  on  the  resolution 
to  print  the  report 

Write  your  Senator  today! 

COHMJTTBB  ON  INDUSTRIAL  ReLMIONS, 

Dfgitiz  Woshinfedi^gi^i^ 
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Bitrt-Hoiir  Uniw  Meetiacs 

The  fsTorable  public  sentiment  as  ex- 
pressed at  the  several  public  meetings 
that  have  been  recently  held  are  very 
gratifying,  and  bears  evidence  that  if  the 
proposition  were  generally  better  under- 
stood the  great  body  of  the  public  would 
undoubtedly  endorse  tlie  eight-hour  move- 
ment as  being  eminently  jus^  and  when 
the .  public  thinks  it  rig^t  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Siennan,  Texas 

A  large  gathering  in  Sherman,  Texas, 
had  Bro.  J.  P.  Whiting  presiding,  and  the 
speakers  were  leading  men  in  that  sec- 
tion. 

Judge  Hassell  closed  his  address  by 
stating  thathethoughtthe  demands  were 
reasonable  because  everyone  else  had  a 
working  day  of  eight  hours. 

C.  F.  Goodrich!  editor  Texas  Rail- 
road Jmimcd,  closed  his  remarks  by 
quoting  figures  showing  that  the  salaries 
of  rail  officials  in  Texas  had  been  raised 
from  25  to  644  per  cent,  and  that  there  was 
aaentimentbeorondmcmeyin  the  propo- 
rtion. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Adams,  member  of  the 
State  L^^ature,  and  candidate  for  C<m- 
gress,  sud:  "The  demands  of  the  men 
were  jiist  and  right,  and  if  applied  it 
would  be  found  more  economical  and  just 
to  all  concerned." 

Col  C.  B.  Randall,  former  Congress- 
man said:  "The  universal  practice  in 
Government  service  was  an  eight-hour 
day,  and  fliat  ndlroad  men  performing 
much  man  dangerous  and  exhaustive 
work  should  not  be  compelled  to  work  16 
hours  a  day." 

Dr.  T.  A.  Wharton  said:  "The  raib-oad 
managers'  argument  against  the  men's 
proposal  was  on  the  basis  of  dollars  and 
cents,  which  in  his  opinion  ought  not  to 
count  for  an  instant  where  the  better- 
ment of  the  men  was  in  question. " 

Rev.  G.  F.  Guthrell  agreed  with  others 
that  the  demands  of  the  men  might  be 
met  by  the  companies  without  entailing 
any  hardship. 

C.  R.  Crensliaw  heartily  endorsed  the 
men's  contentions,  both  as  a  matter  of 
right,  justice,  and  as  a  factor  of  ef- 
ficiency in  the  tong  run. 


Cresdiae.  Okio 

Of  this  meeting  the  Creatline  Advocate 
says:  Two  meetings  were  held  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  eight-hour  day,  and 
the  two  sessions  were  in  every  way 
such  as  the  railroad  meh  have  good  rea- 
son to  be  proud. 

R.   B.  Ackerman,  State  IJegislative 
Representative  of  tlie  B.  of  L.  F.  & 
was  the  churman  of  both  sessions  and 
proved  to  be  the  right  man  for  the  place. 

Rev.  L.  C.  Hessert,  pastor  of  the  Reform 
church,  opened  the  afternoon  meeting 
with  prayer. 

The  welcome  address  was  made  by  C 
E.  DeWald  on  behalf  of  the  Crestline 
Commercial  Club. 

Governor  Willis  was  the  guest  of  honor, 
and  on  being  introduced  said. 

"I  am  proud  to  have  a  part  In  tiiis 
meeting;  any  movement  which  makes 
provisitm  for  a  little  time  each  diqr  for  a 
man  to  develop  himself  and  give  a  littie 
time  to  his  family  deservoB  the  support  of 
everyone," 

"I  am  tremendously  interested  m  tUa 
movement 

"The  man  who  toils  will  do  more  work 
and  better  work  in  ei^t  hours  than  in  14. 
It  will  mean  greator  abili^,  greater  en- 
ergy and  greater  enthusiasm  for  his  work. 

"I  am  glad  this  has  been  made  a  public 
meeting,  because  the  traveling  public  has 
some  rights  and  some  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter. I  don't  want  to  ride  on  a  railroad 
trun  with  an  engineer  at  the  tiirottle  who 
has  beoi  tm  duty  12  or  14  or  16  hours. 

*  In  the  railroad  world  it  would  seem  that 
every  possible  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  eliminate  accidents.  Yet  figures  show 
that  in  the  last  year  the  total  number  of 
casualties  on  railroads  was  202,964.  Of 
these,  only  10,302  however,  were  fatal; 
192, 000 sustained  only  comparatively  minor 
injuries.  Of  this  total  number  of  kiUed  and 
injured  409  r^lroad  empleyees  were  killed 
and  113,000  injured.  These  figures  seem 
staggering,  yet  when  we  realize  that  the 
total  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year  was  1,053,000,000,  or  that  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  in 
that  year  was  85,^,000,000.  .it  can  l>e 
seen  that  the  perceotpigecK^  Wm^^^L^ 
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exceedingly  small  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  more  reason  for  taking  out  an 
accident  insurance  policy  when  we  get  oft 
a  train  than  when  we  get  on.  For  example, 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  during  the  year  1916 
something  over  89,000,000  were  carried  by 
the  rulroads  of  H»  state.  Of  this  num- 
ber only  seven  lost  their  lives.  In  other 
words, but  one  passenger  out  of  every  five 
and  one>half  millions  was  killed. 

"Cold  figures  show  that  there  is  more 
danger  walking  the  street  pursuing  the 
ordinary  vocatiws  of  life  than  there  ia 
in  riding  on  a  railway  train.  I  notice  a 
statement  recoitly  issued  by  one  of  our 
railway  systems  in  which  fact  was 
brought  out  that  that  company  was 
operating  something  more  than  25,000 
miles  of  tracks  and  that  it  had  carried 
in  round  numbers  the  preceding  year 
360,000,000  passengers  and  tiiat  not  a 
single  one  of  those  passengers  lost  his 
life  hy  reason  of  accident.  That  is  to 
say,  throuj^  night  and  day,  through 
storm  and  fair,  this  railway  had  pro- 
pelled 2,500,000  passenger  trains,  and 
even  a  larger  number  of  freight  trains, 
and  not  even  a  single  man,  woman  or 
child  who  had  intrusted  his  or  her  life 
in  the  keeping  of  ttiat  railroad  had  been 
killed  by  a  railroad  accident  These 
figures  show  beyond  question  that  this 
country  stands  well  up  in  the  lead  in  the 
efforts  it  is  making  throu^  its  railroad 
systems'  organizations  of  railroad  men 
to  protect  the  lives  of  the  traveling 
public. 

"You  men  are  engaged  in  a  calling 
which  represents  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  industrial  element  m  the  United 
States.  The  various  railroad  companies 
of  tiiis  country  own  property  worth 
$17,000,000,000.  They  operate  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles  of 
track,  carry  in  a  year,  as  I  have  stated 
and  employ  1,700,000  men.  This  is  a 
wonderful  system  and  it  is  an  honor  to 
be  a  part  of  it  The  marvelous  record 
that  is  made  in  protecting  the  lives  of 
the  traveling  public  is  due  not  only  to 
good  equipment,  solid  roadbeds,  strong 
bridges  and  everything  that  the  owners 
of  the  roads  can  do  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary machinery  for  the  transmission  of 
passengers,  but  more  important  than  all 


of  these,  it  depends  upon  the  fellows  who 
actually  have  charge  of  the  equipment 
and  do  the  work.  Facilities  for  travel 
and  protection  of  life  have  been  so  im- 
proved that  one  now  gets  on  a  train  with 
a  feeling  of  confiden<»  and  aattsfacUon. 
He  can  lie  down  to  sleep  feeling  as  secure 
and  safe  from  harm  as  if  he  were  re- 
posing in  his  own  home.  Steel  cars, 
steel  rails,  secure  foundations  and  elabo- 
rate engineering  work  play  their  full  part 
in  the  safety  of  the  public  Let  us  not 
forget  the  men  who  have  actual  charge 
of  the  train  in  whose  hands  rest  the 
lives  of  the  uncounted  milliona  hurrying 
through  the  night  to  their  aev&cti  desti- 
nations. 

'  The  train  dispatcher  at  his  desk  has  his 
part  to  play.  We  ride  in  confidence  and 
security  upon  the  great  annihilators  of 
space,  not  only  because  there  is  good 
«iuipment,  but  because  we  know  that  a 
man  of  courage  and  cbaractor  Is  holding 
the  throttle  of  the  ragine,  guiding  the 
movement  of  the  train,  and  la  ever 
watchful  for  any  sudden  danger  that 
might  arise;  because  a  man  with  unfail- 
ing eye  and  clear  brain  is  both  receiving 
and  giving  the  orders  under  which  the 
train  is  operating;  because  some  strong- 
hearted,  broad-shouldered  man  is  abovel- 
ing  the  coal  Into  the  firebox,  feeding  the 
engine,  watching  the  steam  gauge  and 
noting  every  indicatim  of  the  engine; 
because  some  man  of  clear  brain  and 
courageous  stands  ready  at  any  instant 
should  any  unexpected  danger  arise  to 
apply  the  air,  lock  the  wheels  and  stop 
the  movement  of  the  train.  So  the 
boys  who  go  down  along  the  track  with 
pick  and  shov^  driving  the  spikes  and 
placing  ties  and  treating  rails  have 
their  part  to  perform.  The  traveling 
public  owes  to  all  who  have  to  do  with 
the  upkeep  of  railroads  and  the  moving 
of  trams  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
courageous,  cmscientions  and  faithful 
performance  of  duty.  A  single  unfaith- 
ful employee  in  any  department  a  sli^t 
carelessness  might  result  in  serious  acci- 
dent, yet  the  trustworthiness,  courage 
and  constant  attention  in  the  duty  of  the 
railway  boys  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
only  one  man  oh|  p^^^e®  »gi^^aMone- 
half  million  who  travel       rail^  killed 
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or  seriously  injured  in  railroad  accidents. 

"I  believe  that  organizatitms  such  as 
are  here  represented  have  done  much  to 
promote  efficiency  so  well  known  among 
railroad  men  of  the  country.  They  have 
also  done  much  to  promote  the  growmg 
tendency  in  recrat  years  toward  a  better 
und^tanding  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. Both  employers  and  employees  are 
coming  to  learn  that  their  interests  are 
one.  Most  can  be  obtained  by  a  spirit  of 
co-operation,  not  one  of  antagonism. 
Each  is  coming  to  understand  that  when 
fliey  have  ^fferences  it  is  better  to  sit 
down  as  men  and  talk  it  over  and  attempt 
to  arrive  at  a  just  and  reasonable  basis 
of  setUemut  rather  than  to  oigage  in 
an  indnstrial  struggle,  which  Is  bound  to 
be  detrimental  to  everybody  involved. 
Both  employers  and  employees  are  en- 
gaged in  the  operation  and  muntenance 
of  the  great  railroad  system  of  this 
country  from  which  each  secures  an  in- 
come the  destruction  of  which  would 
bring  disaster  to  both.  Your  organiza- 
tions are  most  commendable  and  of  great 
value  to  the  public,  not  only  because  they 
have  promoted  this  bettcur  feeling,  but 
also  because  they  have  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  efficiency  of  the  railroads. 

"Your  OTganizatims  have  enabled  you  to 
make  yourselves  man  eflBdent  by  the  in- 
terchange of  ideas  growing  out  of  your 
experience  and  obs^ation,  and  it  has  en- 
abled you  to  secure  larger  recognition  as 
to  better  wages  and  shorter  hours  of  serv- 
ice. This  is  beneficial  not  only  to  the 
railway  men  themselves,  but  in  the  long 
run  to  the  railway  companies  and  to  the 
public.  The  great  organizati<»is  of  rail- 
way men  in  tills  country  have  done  much 
to  promote  legislation,  both  state  and  na- 
tional, having  for  its  purpose  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  limb,  not  only  of  the  trav- 
eling public,  but  also  of  the  emidoyees. 
We  have  a  branch  of  the  state  govern- 
ment whose  business  it  is  to  inspect  rail- 
roads and  railroad  equipment.  They  in- 
spect tracks  and  roadways,  boilers  and 
enc^nea;  cars  and  conplars,  bridges  and 
eopupment  of  every  kind.  The  purpose  of 
tlUs  department  is  to  as^t  you  men  and 
assist  those  who  own  and  control  the  rail- 
roads and  bring  the  service  to  the  highest 
possible  pdnt  of  excellence  and  safety. 


It  should  be  a  source  of  general  gratifica- 
tion that  we  have  in  this  department  men 
who  are  recognized  as  practical  railroad 
men.  These  men  hold  their  positions  be- 
cause of  thor  efficiency  in  the  branch  of 
the  service  in  which  they  have  bem  en- 
gaged. One  of  these  inspectors  was  for^ 
merly  a  conductw.  two  were  brakemen, 
two  were  firemen,  one  was  an  engineer, 
one  a  train  dispatcher  and  one  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Labor  who  was 
espedally  familiar  with  the  railroad  busi- 
ness. Every  one  of  those  inspectors  is 
not  only  a  practical  railroad  man,  but  he 
is  a  mfflnber  of  some  of  ih»  iramerona  or- 
ganizatitms  of  nulroad  men,  uid  Is  in  good 
standing  hi  tlie  cnrguiization  to  which  he 
bekmgs.  Under  tlie  leadership  of  these 
experienced  men,  this  department  of  the 
state  government  is  doing  splendid  serv- 
ice in  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  and 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  transportation 
service.  It  is  desired  that  in  th^  depart- 
ment there  should  be  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency  and  the  most  cordial  co-oper- 
ation between  its  inspectors  and  the  or- 
ganizations of  railway  men,  here  so  large- 
ly represented. 

"Your  great  organizations  here  so  well 
represented  have  done  much  not  only  in 
promoting  of  fraternal  spirit,  securing  de- 
sired reco^ition  in  your  efforts  for  im- 
provement of  con^tionsy  encoun^^ng 
legislation  Iiaving  for  its  purpose  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  limb  and  advancement 
of  the  general  interests  of  your  member- 
ship, but  you  have  rendered  a  service  to 
the  state  and  nation  by  your  courage  and 
attention  to  du^.  In  co-operation  witii 
the  railroad  companies  you  have  developed 
in  the  United  States  the  greatest  trans- 
portation system  in  the  world.  More  than 
110,000  empl<^ee8  are  operating  in  Ohio  a 
system  of  railroads  unexcelled  for  efficien- 
cy anywhere  in  the  world;  through  storm 
and  night  with  sleepless  vigilance  you  car- 
ry life  and  proper^  in  comparative  safety; 
when  danger  unexpected  rears  its  bead 
tiie  railroad  boys  are  ready,  dear-eyed 
uid  eourageona,  to  ^ve  tiieir  lives,  if  nec- 
essary, to  inrotect  those  under  thdr  care. 
Such  men  and  thdr  organizations  deserve 
the  support  and  confidence  of  the  public. ' ' 

The  evening  session  v^as  >9i^i^v?ri$'lc 
prayer  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Waec^t^,  pastoiQf 
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St  John's  church.  A  male  quartette  ren- 
dered very  acceptable  selections  during 
the  meeting,  and  speeches  were  made  dur- 
ing the  two  meetii^  by  A.  W.  Lovdl, 
vice  president  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  ft  E.; 
Hon.  S.  J.  Black,  state  representative;  S. 
S.  Stilwell,  inspector  Ohio  Public  Utili. 
ties;  Rev.  C.  D.  Cassel,  of  the  M.  E. 
church,  on  behalf  of  the  ministerial  asso- 
ciation; C.  R.  Carlton,  B.  of  R.  T.;  O.  Ir- 
vin,  0.  R.  C. ;  D.  D.  Miller,  B.  of  L.  F.  & 
E. ;  H.  M.  Evans,  Inspector  Utilities  Com- 
mission; H.  B.  George,  Inspector  Utilities 
Commission;  and  Gen.  Jacob  S.  Coxey,  of 
Goxey  Army  fame. 

The  railroad  men  interested  in  the 
eight-hour  movement  are  very  grateful 
for  the  support  of  the  people  and  have 
asked  the  Advocate  to  express  their  thanks 
to  every  one  who  put  forth  any  eSart  to 
make  Ihe  meeting  a  success. 

Rpcbester,  New  Yoik 

Ai  ttvoKUd  In  tin  Smtw  LidMr  Ncm 
Promptly  at  2:16  o'clock  Sunday  after- 
noon, March  26,  at  the  Majestic  Theater, 
Rochester,  was  called  to  order  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  public  to  hear  the  employ- 
ees' side  of  the  move  among  the  four 
Brotherhoods  of  railway  employees— Lo- 
comotive Engineers,  Railway  Conductors, 
Locomotive  firemen  and  Enginanen,  and 
Railway  Trainmen— in  support  of  their 
contention  for  an  ei^t-bour  day  and  time 
and  one-half  for  overtime.  It  was  truly 
a  cosmopolitan  gathering,  representing 
every  walk  of  life,  from  the  worker  to  the 
retired  man  of  affairs,  with  a  con- 
siderable sprinkling  of  the  political  side  of 
life. 

"The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  G. 

A.  Howe,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  who,  in  a  general  way, 
gave  an  outline  of  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting.  He  then  called  on  the  Rev.  J. 
E.  Pollodc,  of  Rochester,  to  pronounce 
the  invoeati<m  and  faivoke  divine  bless- 
ing on  the  meeting. 

"Burgess  Chas.  E.  Colnnan,  of  Roch- 
ester, voiced  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  rail- 
road men,  and  expressed  his  appreciation 
at  seeing  them  in  so  united  a  stand,  and 
wished  them  success. 

"The  chairman  then  introduced  Wm.  G. 
Lee,  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of 


Railroad  Trainmen,  who  opened  his  re- 
marks by  stating  in  a  humorous  way  that 
he  did  not  expect  them  to  put  the  brake- 
men's  representative  at  the  head  of  the 
traht,  bat  would  be  oontrat  to  take  the 
drag  up  the  hills  and  leave  the  bonqneta 
to  the  other  speakers. 

'  "He  spoke  in  a  general  way  of  the  fatal- 
ity in  the  transportation  department  of 
the  railways,  stating  that  a  man  was  killed 
every  seven  hours  and  one  injured  every 
tiiree  minutes;  telling  about  conditicms 
before  the  organization  of  the  Brother- 
hood and  of  tiie  wages  paid  and  hoars 
worked.  He  spoke  on  tiie  organizatitm 
of  the  Locomotive  Engineers  in  1864,  then 
of  the  Conductors  ten  years  later;  of  the 
Firemen  in  1873,  and  lastly  of  the  Train- 
men in  1883,  which  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  136,000  members  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

"The  speaker  told  of  the  condactm  in 
tran^rtati<»i  departments  who  are 
working  ten  hours  a  day  at  $4.00,  or  four 
cents  a  mile,  and  have  been  working  at 
this  rate  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
brakemen  on  trains  receive  but  $2.67  per 
day.  His  remarks  were  very  pointed  on 
the  matter  of  the  shorter  workday,  which 
means  100  miles  or  less,  eight  hours  or 
less  shall  constitute  a  day's  pay,  instead 
of  100  miles  or  less,  10  hours  or  less  as  at 
present  It  means  that  the  triuns  when 
made  up  will  have  to  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  running  schedule  and  not  as  at 
present,  which,  he  remarked,  were  so 
overloaded  and  long  that  telephones  will- 
hardly  reach  between  the  engineer  and 
trainmoi.  The  railroads,  he  maintuned, 
were  misrepresenting  the  increase  in  cost 
to  the  public,  stating  that  it  will  cost 
$100,000,000  a  year  more  under  the  con- 
ditions. The  speaker  claimed  it  would 
not  be  over  one-fourth  that  amount,  and 
that  would  be  almost  entirely  confined  to 
yard  service,  which  would  be  increased  26 
per  cent  He  siUd  that  on  this  point  '^g- 
urw  would  not  He,  but  liars  would  figure  * ' 
and  that  already  according  to  investiga- 
tiims  78  per  cent  of  the  Western  roads 
were  operating  <hi  the  basis  of  the  present 
demand. 

"The  passenger  service  is  not  included 
these  demands,  u^egsaigpv^i^BjMh^^les 
are  already  on  an  ei^t-bcnir  hwm;  their 
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runs  being  166  milefl  or  leas  at  20  miles  an 
hour,  or  eight  hours. 

"He  spoke  of  the  16-hour  law  and  stated 
that  accordiog  to  statistics  there  had  been 
29,000  violations  of  this  law  in  one  year 
and  that  men  had  been  known  to  have  had 
to  work  as  long  as  eighteen*  twenty  and 
on  up  to  sixty  hours  at  one  time.' 

"Grand  Chief  Warren  S.  Stone,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Ebii^neers, 
was  the  next  speaker. 

"In  his  opening  remarks  he  dispelled  the 
views  held  by  some  that  a  man  at  the 
head  of  an  organization  could  call  strikes. 
He  told  his  hearers  in  no  uncertain  man- 
ner that  it  was  up  to  the  workers  whether 
strikes  were  ordered  or  not^  as  a  refer- 
endum vote  was  absolutely  essential  in 
such  cases. 

"Speaking  of  the  transportation  service 
and  tonnage  miles,  he  humorously  re- 
ferred to  the  "coldness  between  the  engi- 
neers and  conductors, '  due  to  the  distance 
between  the  engine  and  caboose  of  present- 
day  trains.  He  contended  that  it  was  his 
deUg^t  and  the  result  of  years  of  work  to 
see  them  now  shoulder  to  shoulder  In  this 
movement  and  said  while  it  took  the  vote 
of  360,000  men  in  these  organizations  to 
agree  on  a  probable  issue,  there  was  a 
body  of  twelve  u^italists  dominating  the 
policy  of  the  railroads  of  this  country. 

"On  the  subject  of  tiie  16-hour  law,  the 
speaker  said  he  had  worked  hard  to  se- 
cure its  passage  and  thought  at  the  time 
that  it  would  boiefit  the  workers;  but  af- 
ter it  had  been  enacted  into  law  the  rail- 
roads seemed  to  think  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  keep  all  the  men  working  16  hours 
a  day. 

"He  dwelt  on  the  care  of  a  locomotive 
and  of  how  they  tried  to  save  them,  but 
be  said  they  have  no  compasuon  on  the 
man  who  drives  one.  The  average  life  of 
a  railroad  man  in  the  service,  he  clamed, 
was  eleven  years  and  seven  days.  That 
insurance  in  the  Brotherhood  was  com- 
pulsory in  order  to  take  care  of  the  human 
wrecks  the  railroads  annually  tlux)w  on 
the  scrap  heap;  tliat  after  a  man  is  46 
years  old,  if  he  should  make  a  mistake 
and  lose  his  position,  he  need  not  apply 
elsewhere  on  the  railroad  for  a  job,  he 
cannot  get  it. 

"The  uncertainty  of  railroad  life  was 


dwelt  on  at  length,  Hr.  Stone  stating  that 
last  year  286  men,  in  the  {orime  of  lif^ 
made  their  final  run,  and  that  in  the  last 
ten  years  he  had  seen  paid  out  in  deatik 
benefits  and  to  cripples  the  monifioeot 
sum  of  $10,000,000. 

*1Ir.  Stone  was  both  entertaining  and 
faomorous  in  his  remarics,  and  in  telling  of 
what  is  termed  a  good  job— the  stea^ 
ones— he  said  that  in  many  instances  the 
men  left  home  before  daylight  and  re- 
turned after  dark,  and  that  these  men 
had  no  tame  among  their  families.  He 
cited  an  Instance  of  this  kind  in  which  a 
railroader's  littie  girl  asked  her  mother 
one  day:  "Who  is  tttat  man  who  takes 
his  meals  here  regularly?"  hardly  know- 
ing she  had  a  fatiier.  He  said  the  rul- 
road  employees  had  no  time  to  take  any 
interest  in  civic  affairs,  and  that  a  reme- 
dy in  this  mattOT  could  be  fouid  at  the 
polls. 

"In  closing  his  remarks  he  stated  that 
the  railroads,  even  at  this  late  di^,  would 
break  down  organization  If  it  were  in  their 
power. 

'  'State  Senatw  Wm.  J.  Burke  was  pres- 
ent and  was  called  upon  by  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Burke  expressed  his  sympathy  in  the 
demands  of  the  workers  and  gave  several 
instances  of  personal  knowledge  in  which 
the  railroads  in  the  past  20  years  had 
added  excess  mileage  at  the.same  rate  of 
wages  as  formerly. 

'  'Senator  Joseph  H.  Thompson  addressed 
the  gathering  and  expressed  his  approval 
of  the  demands  of  the  workers.  He  told 
them  they  had  the  power  and  it  was  their 
own  fault  if  they  ^dn't  get  what  tib^ 
wanted. 

'  'Chaurman  Howe  addressed  the  meeting 
and  thanked  the  management  of  the  Ha- 
joitic  Theater  ^or  their  generosilgr,  the 
other  tiieaters  who  offered  tiieir  service^ 
and  also  the  musidans  for  their  assistance 
in  entertaining  the  audience  before  the 
speaking. 

"Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Bausman,  thefinalspeak- 
er  of  the  day,  was  a  true  revelati<»i.  He 
said  "the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath. "  He  spoke  of 
the  humanity  of  the  demands  of  tiie  work- 
ers, and  said  that  humanity  was  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  vorU-C^ r\r\a\i^ 

"Dr.  Bausman  refer^^iS'i^ill^yy^^^ 
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ment  he  had  seen  in  the  morning  papers, 
^pealing  to  the  workers  to  attend  church. 
He  expressed  regret  at  the  fact  that  the 
Iffesent-day  workers  had  very  little  op- 
portunity to  attend  church,  being  worked 
off  his  feet  all  the  time  and  many  of  them 
seven  days  a  week. 

*  'He  denied  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
a  golden  age,  saying  there  had  never  been 
such  an  age,  but  that  such  an  age  he  be- 
lieved to  be  dawning,  and  that  it  remained 
for  the  workers  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

"At  the  dose  of  his  remarks  Dr.  Baus- 
man  {sxHiounced  the  benediction,  and  <nie 
of  the  largest  gatherings  of  the  workers 
which  it  has  eyer  been  our  privilege  to  be 
with  dissembled  through  the  various 
routes  of  traffic  to  their  homes,  much 
benefited  through  their  contact  with  one 
another,  and  with  an  added  determination 
to  work  all  the  harder  to  achieve  the 
realization  of  their  labors— an  eij^t-hour 
day  and  time  and  one-half  for  overtime. ' ' 

Port  Wayne,  Ind. 

A  circuit  union  meeting  of  Divisions 
of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  in  Indiana,  pursuant 
toacallof  thechairman,metinFt Wayne, 
Ind.,  March  26,  at  10  o'clock,  in  the  hall  of 
Div.  126,  and  was  called  to  order  by  John 
J.  O'Ryan,  Chief  En^neerof  Div.  12, who 
was  elected  chairman  at  the  last  meeting, 
which  was  held  in  Huntington,  Ind.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
ai^n-oved. 

Brother  W.  B.  Prenter,  First  Grand 
Chief  Ekigineer,  being  present,  was  called 
uptm  by  Chairman  O'Ryan,  and  in  response 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  relative  to 
the  bonefits  to  be  derived  from  meetings 
of  this  character,  gave  them  his  hearty 
endorsement  and  urged  better  attend- 
ance at  alt  meetings.  On  account  of  his 
official  position  he  is  in  closer  touch  with 
the  members  than  any  other  executive 
officer,  and  knows  the  benefits  derived 
from  being  affiliated  with  the  Brotherhood 
and  recommended  a  closer  relation  be- 
tween the  different  organizations  in  train 
service.  He  spoke  at  some  length  in  re- 
gard to  the  eight-hour  day  and  cliumed 
about  96  per  cent  of  the  membership  of 
railroad  organizations  voted  in  favor  of 
the  eif^t>faour  day,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the 
time  had  oome  to  better  our  condition. 


and  as  a  proof  he  compared  the  wages 
paid  and  the  hours  of  labor  performed  in 
other  less  hazardous  occupations.  He 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  benefits  and 
costof  indemnity  insurance  compared  with 
old-line  companies  and  advised  tlie  Broth- 
ers to  iKUTy  protection  against  accidents. 
And  in  regard  to  protecti'on  for  members, 
he  scored  the  membership  pretty  se- 
verely for  not  availing  themselves  of  the 
Pension  Plan.  He  called  our  attention  to 
all  the  publicity  given  the  matter  ataevwal 
of  the  Conventions,  also  the  arguments 
of  members  through  the  Joubnal  and  lit- 
erature sent  out  from  the  Grand  Office, 
and  in  spite  of  all  so  few  were  availing 
themselves  of  the  protection.  He  claimed 
no  money  could  be  invested  that  would 
show  a  better  return  for  the  money  spent, 
and  by  his  arguments  showed  the  mem- 
bers present  it  was  as  mudi  of  an  advan- 
*tage  or  benefit  to  the  young  man  as  the 
old,  and  as  proof  wanted  the  members  to 
review  claims  paid  for  the  loss  of  eyes, 
limbs,  etc.  Furtiiermore,  he  said  we  had 
no  assurance  what  age  limit  the  next  con- 
vention would  put  on  admission  to  mem- 
bership, and  advised,  in  regard  to  the  age 
limit  expiring  in  June  of  this  year,  for 
members  50  years  or  more  not  to  wait  too 
long  and  then  condemn  the  Brother- 
hood for  not  giving  them  protection. 
He  gave  statistics  showing  the  member- 
ship increase  and  money  paid  out,  also  the 
increased  financial  condition  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  advised  members  not  to  put 
off  for  tomorrow  what  they  can  and  should 
do  today.  In  conclusion,  he  thanked  the 
membei^  for  giving  him  the  opportunity 
of  being  with  them  and  expressed  regret 
at  having  to  leave  so  quickly  to  fulfill  an- 
other engagement 

After  Mr.  Prenter's  talk,  Chairman 
O'Ryan  announced  a  recess  and  invited 
all  present  to  partake  of  a  luncheon  which 
had  been  prepared  by  members  of  G.  I.  A. 
Div.  18,  and  judging  by  the  eatables  and  the 
amount  of  them,  the  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  some  of  the  ladies  had  pre- 
pared lunches  before  the  eight-hour  day 
was  considered,  because  there  was  plenty 
for  all,  whether  you  were  called  for  a  drag 
or  pick-up  local,  and  delicate  enough  for 
tiie  man  on  the;ygi^ig^4^™.  ^^fter 
lunch,  while  enjoying  a  smoke,  ItMtras  nec- 
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essary  to  have  several  umbrellas  raised  to 
keep  the  cinders  out  of  the  eyes  on  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  fast  runs  the  Broth- 
era  were  making;  and  on  account  of  the 
speed  demonstrated,  Bro.  O 'Ryan,  to  avoid 
any  accident,  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  took  up  the  matter  as  to  where  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  and  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  that  Division  840  should 
hold  the  next  meeting  on  June  29,  1916,  at 
Peru,  Ind.  Next  in  order  was  the  select- 
ing of  a  chairman  and  secretary  for  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  the  consent  of  all 
present  that  Brother  C.  E.  Rogers,  C.  E. 
of  Division  840,  act  as  chairman,  and  K.  L. 
Dresser  act  as  secretary. 

Brother  H.  R.  Kams,  general  chair- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  being  present,  was  called 
upon  for  a  talk,  and  after  discussing  con- 
ditions generally,  spoke  at  some  length  on , 
the  Chicago  Joint  Agreement  and  its  effect 
<m  adjusting  grievances  satisfactorily  to 
all  concerned,  and  believed  as  long  as  it  is  in 
force  It  should  be  lived  up  to,  and  that  it 
might  be  amended  or  modified  so  as  to 
meet  conditions  and  be  more  satisfactory 
generally;  but  as  it  is,  it  is  an  improve- 
ment over  former  conditions. 

Brother  O'Hara,  local  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting talk  setting  out  some  of  the 
pleasant  featiires  encountered  while  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  G.  C.  of  A.,  es- 
pecially in  adjusting  runs  sattsfactorily  to 
all  concerned. 

Brother  Flagle,  of  Div.  12,  spoke  in  re- 
gard to  Chicago  joint  agreement  Brother 
Rogers,  of  Div.  840,  gave  an  interesthig 
talk  along  the  line  of  the  way  the  men  are 
handled,  and  Brother  McNary  spoke  along 
the  same  lines  «id  especially  of  the  way 
the  extra  list  is  handled.  Brother  Pitt- 
man,  of  Div.  20,  told  of  the  way  the  wage 
situation  was  handled  in  Logansport 
Bro.  Jos.  Studor,  of  Div.  537,  told  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from,  and  the  rea- 
son why  engineers  should  belong  to 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  Bro.  Roy  Jones,  of  Div. 
I2f  spoke  in  regard  to  the  Joint  Pro- 
tective Board. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Brother  Rogers 
and  seconded  by  Brother  McNary,  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Div.  18.  G. 
I.  A.,  for  the  excellent  luncheon  they 


served,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 
Brother  Rogers  also  spoke  on  the  Pension 
Plan,  after  which  our  chairman,  Brother 
O'Ryan,  spoke  on  the  good  of  the  Order 
and  how  Urn  Brotherhood  bad  bettered 
conditions^  which  brought  forth  "ancient 
history"  of  raiboading.  Bro.  Robt  Johns, 
of  Div.  537,  related  some  of  his  railroad 
experience  in  the  years  1868  and  1869. 
Brother  Bechtol,  of  Div.  12,  told  of  his 
early  experience.  If  it  had  not  been  that 
Bro.  J.  Cull,  of  Div.  221,  and  Brother  Mc- 
Clure,  of  the  same  Division,  who  accom- 
panied Brother  Prenter,  had  to  leave, 
we  surely  would  have  bad  some  in- 
teresting recitals  of  early  railroading— not 
that  they  are  so  old  in  years,  but  old  in 
service.  Brother  Wyman,  of  Div.  221, 
being  present,  refrained  from  telling  sto- 
ries out  of  school.  Brother  Pittman,  of 
Div.  20,  and  Brother  Palmer,  of  Div.  840, 
told  of  the  days  when  they  wen  young. 
Brotiier  Haley,  of  Div.  687,  and  Brotho: 
Cranston,  of  Dir.  12,  who  were  to  recite 
a  poem  for  the  consideration  of  the  vi«t- 
ing  members  and  for  the  benefit  of  all,  de- 
cided not  to  speak,  and  on  account  of  their 
failure  it  gave  Chairman  O'Ryan  an  op- 
portunity to  thank  all  memt>ers  present 
for  any  sacrifice  they  may  have  made  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting,  especially 
members  of  Div.  687,  on  account  of  the 
postponement  of  their  regular  meeting; 
also  to  all  visiting  members  and  members 
of  Div.  12  who  attended  the  meeting,  and 
hoped  they  would  all  attend  the  next 
meeting  at  Peru,  Ind,  after  which  ad- 
journment was  in  order. 

John  J.  O'Ryan,  Chairman. 

Robert  E.  Kelly,  Secretary. 


The  Traveliv  Engineers'  Coaventloi 

East  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  April  2.  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  The  next  annual 
convention  of  the  Traveling  Engineers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  Chicago,  HI., 
September  6,  6,  7  and  8,  current  year. 

Following  please  find  list  of  subjects  to 
be  presented  and  discussed: 

1.  "What  efTect  does  the  mechanical 
placing  of  fuel  in  fireboxes  and  lubricat- 
ing of  locomotives  have  on  the  cost  of 
operation?"  c,,^^,^^^^  by  GoOqIc 

2.  "The  advantages  of  the  use  ^ 
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superheaters,  brick  arches  and  other 
modem  appliances  on  large  engines, 
especially  those  of  the  mallet  type. ' ' 

3.  "Difficulties  accompanying  the  pre- 
vention of  dense  black  nnoke  and  its  re- 
lation to  cost  of  fuel  and  locomotive 
repurs. " 

4.  "Recommended  practice  in  themake- 
up  and  handling  of  modem  frei^t  trains, 
on  both  level  and  steep  grades,  to  avoid 
damage  to  draft  rigging. " 

&.  "Assignment  of  power  from  the 
standpoints  of  efficient  service  and  econ- 
omy in  fuel  and  maintCTance. " 

Very  truly  yours, 
W.  0.  Thompson,  Secretary. 


UNKS 

At  out  meeting  of  Division  736,  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas,  I  brought  up  the  question  of 
engineers  offering  their  services  in  old 
Mexico,  and  tbe  Brothers  were  so  enthusi- 
astic over  tbe  proportion,  that  I  made  a 
motion  that  we  send  Uie  Grand  Chief  a 
message,  which  we  did,  and  I  am  mailing 
you  under  separate  cover  marked  copies 
of  our  papers.  I  am  sure  people  at  a  dis- 
tance do  not  appreciate  the  serious  situa- 
tion conftrmtingtiiis  nation  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  am  anxious  for  our  President 
to  know  that  so  far  as  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Is 
concemed,  he  may  depend  upon  ua  in 
trying  times  likp  tiiip 

Yours  fraternally, 

Myron  H.  Barwise. 


Monday  evening,  March  27,  Div.  283, 
Oaklaut^CaL,  honored  6  of  their  members 
who  received  an  himorary  badge  for  40  con- 
secutive years'  membership  in  the  Broth- 
erhood. The  names  of  the  Brothers  hon- 
ored were  William  Hatfield,  who  was  re- 
tired on  a  pension  by  the  Southem  Pacific 
Company  about  two  years  ago;  James 
Fowler,  who  retired  from  active  service 
about  six  years  ago;  Thmnas  CuUen,  C. 
H.  Ball  and  W.  J.  Skinner  are  still  in 
active  service,  working  for  the  Southem 
Pacific  Company.  Brother  Sanford,  Gen- 
eral Chairman  of  the  G.  C.  of  A.  of  the 
Southem  Pacific  system,  acted  as  master 
of'  ceremonies,  and  with  appropriate  re- 
marks presented  the  honorary  badges, 
which  was  a  sight  not  very  often  wit- 


nessed, and  am  sure  the  lesson  of  loyalty 
to  our  Brotherhood,  in  seeing  this  honor 
bestowed  upon  these  loyal  and  faithful 
Brothers,  is  one  which  wiU  not  be  forgot- 
ten.  After  tbe  ceremony  of  presenting 
the  htmorary  badges  a  banquet  was  served, 
followed  with  a  smoker.  After  the  ban- 
quet and  smoker  reminiscences  were 
indulged  in  by  many  of  the  retired  Broth- 
ers, which  impressed  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  great  changes  in  railroading 
hi  California  in  the  past  40  years. 

Yours  fraternally, 
W.  R.  Kino, 
Local  Churman  Div.  283,  B.  of  L.E. 


Bro.  Jaues  Pierce,  71  years  old,mem- 
ber  of  Div.  146,  N.  Y.,  was  in  Cleveland 
week  of  March  20  to  26,  with  John  A. 
Pattee  and  his  company  of  old  soldier 
fiddlers,  and  made  a  call  on  the  Grand 
Office.  The  Old  Soldier  Fiddlers'  Co.  is 
composed  of  three  Union  and  two  Con- 
federate soldiers.  They  are  on  the  vau- 
deville stage  playing  and  singing  the  old- 
time  tunes  and  songs  '  'back  foh  de  wah, ' ' 
and  they  do  it  in  a  very  interesting  and 
pleasing  way.  Brother  Pierce  doing  a 
dance  stunt  like  a  young  man  and  not  as 
one  might  imagine,  like  an  old  veteran  of 
71  years. 

They  say  that  the  sole  purpose  of  their 
lives  is  to  make  a  living  and  make  others 
hapi7,and  they  are  succeeding.  —  Editor. 


Bro.  Jesse  Traylor,  a  member  of 
Division  489,  Covingtcm,  Ky.,  has  been 
promoted  to  tiie  position  of  traveling 
engineer,  effective  Feb.  16,  1916,  with 
headquarters  at  Corbin,  Ky.  -Brother 
Traylor  has  quite  a  large  jurisdiction  under 
his  charge, namely  the  following  divisions: 
Kentucky,  Eastem  Kentucky,  Cumber- 
land Valley,  Knoxville,  Atianta  and  Leb- 
anon branch  of  the  Louisville  division. 
Bra  Traylor  commenced  railroading  by 
working  in  tbe  machine  shops  in  the  year 
1897,  then  on  the  road  as  fireman;  was 
promoted  to  engineer  in  1902;  he  ran  on 
the  Birmingham  Mineral  division  in  1902 
and  1903.  Then  transferred  back  to  the 
Lebanon  branch  on  accoimt  of  reduction 
of  force;  and  hftt  i4nO90ILMjdU905; 
was  i^in  promoted  in  1906  am  trans* 
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Bra.  Jesw  Traytor,  DIv.  4S9 


f erred  to  Kentucky  division:  was  appoint- 
ed traveling  engineer  February  16,  1916. 

The  writer  has  known  Brother  Traylor 
for  over  ten  years  and  can  truthfully  say 
he  was  always  a  staunch  member  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.,  and  we  the  members  of 
Div.  489  all  feel  proud  that  the  L.  &  N. 
management  selected  one  of  our  members 
to  flU  this  vacancy,  as  he  was  always 
very  broad  in  his  opinions  and  advice  per- 
taining to  the  interrats  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
and  company  as  well.  We  firmly  believe 
he  not  aniy  now  will  ^ve  the  company 
the  best  of  satisfaetion,  but  will  also  give 
the  men  under  him  no  cause  to  complain. 
Therefore,  we  the  members  of  Div.  489, 
125  strong,  all  unite  in  wishing  him  the 
grandest  success.      Yours  fraternally, 

W.  W.  Brewer,  Div.  489,  Covington,  Ky. 


Honoring  one  of  its  members,  the 
Brothers  of  Dominion  Div.  469  met  and 
presented  Bro.  William  Gilchrist  Dewar, 
the  first  salaried  chairman  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  system,  with  a 
handsome  embossed  address  and  a  quar- 
tered oak  revolving  desk  chair,  and  Mrs. 
Dewar  was  the  recipient  of  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  carnations  from  the  engineers 
of  the  Division.  Mr.  Dewar  was  one  of 
the  charter  members  of  this  Division. 


The  following  is  the  address  presented: 
Ottawa,  Jan.  81,  1916l 
To  Wm.  G.  Dewar,  Esq.,  General  Chair- 
man B.  ofL.  E.,  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way System. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Greetings- 
It  is  with  something  stronger  than  the 
usual  souse  of  satisfaction  that  we  greet 
you  on  this  occasion  which,  as  you  know, 
is  one  of  those  periodical  friendly  func- 
tions when  the  throttle  and  steam  gauge 
are  forgotten  and  Terpsichore  and  tea 
cast  their  spell  over  all  concerned. 

As  a  time-honored  member  of  Domin- 
ion Div.  469»  you  have  shared  in  our 
troubles  and  trod  the  paths  that  lead  to 
their  solution,  thus  acquiring  an  insight 
into  the  inner  workings  of  that  wide- 
spread machine  of  which  we  form  a  part. 

Now  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  ex< 
ercise  of  higher  duties,  the  domain  of 
which  extends  throughout  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  system,  we  rejoice  to  know 
that  your  school  of  experience  has  been 
our  school,  that  your  judgment  and  dis- 
cernment have  been  clarified  in  the  cruci- 
ble of  Dominion  Division  and  the  hall- 
mark of  sterling  worth  stamped  thereon 
by  the  bretheren  within  your  jurisdiction. 

We  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on 
your  selection  as  1^  Goieral  Chairman 
of  the  Krottierhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers pertaining  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way system,  not  because  it  carries  wiUi 
it  Uie  first  monetary  consideration  attach- 
ing to  the  office,  but  because  it  imparts  a 
lustre  to  the  scroll  of  our  Division's  mem- 
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berahip  of  which  your  name  has  so  long 
appeared. 

As  a  more  tangible  token  of  our  regard, 
we  aak  you  to  accept  this  mark  of  our 
appreciation  and  to  your  esteemed  help- 
mate we  tender  this  floral  emblem  en- 
twined with  many  happy  wishes,  while  to 
both  we  extend  the  hand  of  that  goodly 
fellowship  so  Intimately  linked  to  Aold 
Lang  Syne: 

That  your  main  line  be  «U  eunabine 
And  the  haadliffht  ai-wmyu  bright. 

That  no  hitcbea  mark  your  iwiteliea 
Are  our  wiahea  here  tonight. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  Dominion  Div.  469, 
B.  of  L.  E.       In  S.,  T.,  J.  and  M., 
P.  Roy,  Chief  Engineer. 
I.  Johnson,  Sec-Treas. 

Bill  stops  limg  enough  to  stake  a  tung- 
sten mine  of  posnble  value.  For  eij^t- 
een  years  Bill  Tipps  has  piloted  his  en- 
gine daily  on  the  Denver,  Bouldo:  &  Wat- 
em  through  a  cut  just  below  Glacier  lake, 
and  saw  nothing  unusual  in  the  scenery. 
As  his  passenger  train  slashed  through  the 
cut  on  the  afternoon  of  March  28,  a  narrow 
black  streak  in  the  wall  of  rock  caught 
his  eye.  He  stopped  the  train,  backed  up 
to  the  narrow  streak,  climbed  down  from 
the  cab  and  staked  out  what  may  i»OTe 
to  be  one  of  the  best  tungsten  mines  in 
tiie  Boulder  district  After  the  engineer 
had  set  up  his  claim  notices,  he  climbed 
back  into  his  cab  and  brought  his  train 
Into  Boulder  on  time.  —Denver  Post. 

Bra  Tipps  is  a  member  of  Div,  186. 

Courtesy  Bro,  A.  H.  Scott 

The  county  board  of  supervisors,  Peoria, 
111.,  in  their  regular  session  adopted  a 
resdation  of  Hunks  to  Robert  Orr,  super- 
visor of  Peoria  county,  in  appredation  of 
his  services. 

Bro.  R.  M.  Orr,  S.-T.  Div.  417,  has  been 
continually  honored  with  political  offices 
by  his  many  friends,  and  now  retires  of 
bis  own  accord. 

The  resolution  presented  by  Supervisor 
F.  I^le,  and  adopted  vpoa  a  riung 
vote*  is  as  follows: 

Tb  the  Bonorable  Chairman  and  Membera 
qf  the  Board  of  Superviaora: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  The  retirement  of  our  es- 
teemed fellow  citizen,  Robert  Orr,  from 


the  office  of  supervisor  of  the  ci^  of  Pe- 
oria, presents  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
expressing  the  esteem  In  which  we  hold 
him  as  a  faithful  and  coorteoos  public 
servant;  therefiwe,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  tiie  thanks  of  tiiis  meet- 
ing and  the  community  are  due  to  Mr. 
Orr,  for  the  able  and  impartial  manner 
in  which  he  has  uniformly  performed  his 
public  duties,  and  that  we  sincerely  re- 
gret his  determination  to  retire  from 
public  life. 

Resolved,  That  he  carries  with  him,  on 
leaving  the  position  which  he  has  so  satis- 
factorily filled,  tile  regard  and  good  wishes 
of  all  who  had  occasion  to  transact  official 
business  with  him. 

Resolved,  That  his  late  associates  in 
office  regard  his  return  to  private  life  as 
a  loss  to  them,  while  they  sincerely  hope 
that  it  will  prove  a  gain  to  him,  and  trust 
that  his  ftiture  will  be  as  bri^t  and  laros- 
perous  as  he  can  anticipate  or  desire. 

ReeiUved,  That  the  secretary  of  this 
honorable  body  be  requested  to  transmit 
to  him  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
adopted  on  this  occasion. 

Signed  John  P.  Lyle, 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

March  15, 1916.  -Pe<ma  Star. 


A  very  pleasant  social  evening  was  en- 
joyed March  26,  when  the  St  Paul  Divisions 
of  the  B.  of  L.  E. ,  assisted  by  the  G.  I.  A. , 
met  at  I.  0.  0.  F.  Hall  on  Payne  avenue. 
Brother  M.  Maloney,  of  Division  160,  was 
master  of  ceremonies,  which  added  greatiy 
to  the  success  of  the  entertainment 

An  excellent  program  was  rendered.  It 
being  made  more  enjoyable  as  the  partic- 
ipants were  all  members  of  engineers* 
families.  The  first  number  was  a  vocal 
solo  by  Mrs.  H.  Green,  with  Miss  Green  as 
accompanist  Miss  Winifred  Stockwell, 
the  elocutionist;  gave  two  well-dellvwed 
selections. 

A  song  was  then  song  by  little  Hiss 
Mahw,  accompanied  by  her  aatex  Helen. 
Another  highly  appreciative  number  was 
rendered  by  the  Griffin  trio,  the  fourth 
presiding  at  the  piano. 

Miss  Sue  Howe  delighted  the  audience 
with  a  vocal  solo,  followed  by  a  fine  piano 
selection  given  by  her  sister.  Miss  Marian. 
The  rendition  of  .^at^  n^nl>@@lg  B&h  as 
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to  call  forth  an  encore.  Several  of  the 
Brothera  and  Sisters  were  called  upon  for 
remarks,  after  which  light  refreshments 
were  served.  All  members  were  so  well 
pleased  that  they  favored  holding  another 
such  entertwnment  in  the  near  future. 

George  E.  Lowe,  Sec 


Division  676,  Hilliard,  Wash.,  held  Hieir 
tenth  annual  ball  on  March  17.  We  broke 
away  from  our  established  rule  this  year 
and  joined  G.  I.  A.  Div.  327,  thus 
making  it  our  first  joint  ball.  The  occa- 
sion was  by  far  the  most  successful  of  its 
kind  that  we  ever  had,  both  socially  and 
financially,  and  will  no  doubt  be  held 
johitly  in  the  years  to  follow.  I  wish  to 
make  mention  of  the  work  done  by  the 
G.  I.  A.  Committee,  viz:  Sisters  Sherer, 
Pannon,  Landis  and  Seavitte,  for  their 
untiring  efforts  to  make  our  first  joint  ball 
a  complete  success. 

Reimer's  eight-piece  orchestra  of  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  furnished  the  music,  and 
nearly  600  surely  enjoyed  themselves  until 
the  early  hours  of  mom. 

The  writer  has  always  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  joint  meetings  and  I  certainly 
believe  the  occasions  of  this  nature  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  members  of  each 
Order. 

For  the  co-operative  work  done  by 
Brothers  De  Ru£^,  Brown,  Seavitte  and 
Fisher,  of  Div.  676,  I  desire  to  make  hon- 
orable mention. 

Peace,  harmony  and  co-operation  being 
our  watchward,  we  trust  that  many  such 
joint  meetings  of  this  character  may  be 
held  In  the  future,  both  here  and  else- 
where.  Yours  fraternally, 

W.  R  Haggart,  Div.  676. 


On  March  24  a  union  meeting  of  the 
four  organizations,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  B.  of  R.  T.,  was  held  at  Fraternal 
Hall,  Seattie,  Wash.,  there  being  about 
300  present 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  having  with  us 
at  this  meeting  Assistant  Grand  Chief 
M.  E.  Montgomery,  and  we  had  the 
benefit  of  his  clear  and  logical  opinion  of 
the  present  situation,  namely,  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  time  and  half  for  overtime. 
All  present  were  convinced  that  the 


proposition  as  advanced  by  Brother 
Montgomery  was  fair  and  just. 

Saturd^,  April  1,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Trunmen,  &  union  meeting  was 
held  in  the  dty  of  Tacoma  in  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall  The  meeting  was  well 
attended 

Notices  of  the  union  meeting  held  in 
Forestei^'  Hall,  1923  First  avenue, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  on 
April  6,  were  sent  out  by  the  publicity 
comniittee.  At  the  union  meeting  held 
on  March  24  this  committee,  consisting  of 
one  member  from  each  of  the  four  organ- 
izations, was  appointed.  The  writer  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  committee,  it 
was  planned  to  make  the  meeting  of 
April  6  the  largest  held  on  the  Coast 
Notices  were  sent  and  invitations  ex- 
tended to  all  of  the  local  Divisions  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  tfaose  in  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

The  chairman  of  the  publicity  am- 
mittee  has  called  upon  the  daily  papa:^  of 
Seattie  to  ascertain  what  their  attitude 
would  be  in  presenting  the  employees' 
side  of  the  controversy,  and  he  believes 
that  they  will  deal  fairly  and  justiy  with 
us.  The  chairman  has  also  communi- 
cated with  the  Transportation  Brother- 
hoods'publicity  bureau  requesting  them  to 
send  sufficient  numbers  of  their  several 
different  arguments  which  tiiey  have  in 
reference  to  the  issue. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  several  or- 
ganizations will  stand  their  pro  rata  of 
expense,  if  any,  which  may  be  incurred 
by  this  committee. 

Fraternally  yours, 
Jahes  McCabe, 
Chairman  Publici^  Committee, 

Member  B.  of  L.  E.  Div.  798. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

Sbc.  86.  It  ahaH  be  tb«  duty  of  memben  away 
from  the  location  of  their  DiviBion  to  at  least  once 
tn  three  iiumtha  make  their  whereabouts  known  to 
the  Division,  and  always  when  changinff  their  ptit- 
manent  address.  Failure  to  do  so  shall  be  snfficieiit 
cause  for  expulsion. 

Uembera  should  look  out  for  someone  who  is  re- 
ceivinff  favors  on  a  traveling  card  purportins  to  be 
from  Div.  436,  in  the  name  of  J.  T.  Wrlafat.  J.  T. 
Wriicht  or  any  other  man  who  presents  this  card  ts 
not  a  mconber  of  theOrsanlsatlon.  Have  card  taken 
upif  poedblesndsendto  J.  C  DaHol]r-S.-T.  DI|. 
436, 224  a  net  St..  Binninathipti^AUi^  VjOO^  LC 
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The  addrasa  of  Frank  Ronpe,  scar  on  left  aide  o1 
fac«  fron  «ar  to  Q«ar  moath,  mind  afUeted  by  an  fn- 
iurr  In  Fefaniaiy,  1916,  dioappeared  from  £1  Paso, 
Tezaa,  Oct.  20, 191&,  aivi  haa  not  been  heard  fnxn 
alnoA.  KIitdIy«ddraHBi«.A.  A.HamT.S.-T.IHT. 
n,  2SU  Myrtk  Ave.,  EI  Paao.  Texas. 

Wanted:  To  know  th»  wbereaboats  of  AL  Davld- 
MB,  when  last  beard  from  was  numinror  Briag  on 
the  Gnat  Northern,  at  Wiwetm.  N.  D.,  about  26 
jrean  ago.  Last  letters  were  postmarked  Tinitah, 
Hinn.,  and  Evanaville,  Minn.  Bis  sister  Is  anxious 
to  hear  fran  him.  Kindly  address  C.  P.  Howard,  84 
Comberland  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wanted:  To  know  the  whereabouts  of  C.  F. 
Charles,  machinist,  who  worked  in  Fitzgerald  abopa 
duiins  aoiBiDer  (tf  1913.  Any  inf^matloa  wIU  be 
Wpredatad  Iqr  W.  H.  Hodm  &-T.  DIv.  TD^  827  N. 
Lee  St.  F!ta«at«Id,  Gik 

Aayone  knowfns  liw  whareabouta  of  W.  S.  Oliver, 
traininan.  vbo  was  woridn^  'or  the  IL  0.  A  G.,  out 
of  DInerson,  Texas,  when  last  beard  fmn,  will  con- 
fer a  favor  by  correspondins  with  his  wlfe^  or  W.  L. 
Heath.  C  E.  Div.  680:  Conunerce,  Texas. 

AnjMie  knowing  the  whereabouts  of  W.  C>  Brfgss, 
member  <tf  DIv.  187,  who  when  last  heard  fnwn.  was 
in  Galveston,  Texas,  will  confer  a  favor  by  corre- 
spondlns  with  D.  Hartman.  S.-T.  Dfv.  187.  19S6 
Hazier  Ave.,  Fort  WorQi,  Tcsas. 


OBITUARIES 


[In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Ottawa 
Cenventioii,  no  resolutions  of  condolence,  obituary 
letters  or  poems  will  be  published  in  the  JouSNAU 
All  deaths  will  be  listed  under  obituary  heading 
mbr,  with  eanse  and  date  oi  death.] 

Detroit  Uicb,  April  7.  heart  faOoi^  Bro.  Geo.  J. 
X^elde,  muber  of  Div.  L 

Boehestar,  N.  Y..  Harch  SE,  polar  pneomonia. 
Bnk  B.  Cnrxaa,  member  <rf  IMv.  18. 

Tiflgwftr™*,  Ind.,  Harch  SI.  dnvar  and  heart  fail- 
m.  Bio.  Joacvh  H.  Green,  member  of  Viv.  20. 

IfampUiL  Tenn.,  Harch  18,  run  over  Iqrmotncycle, 
Bra.  B.  E.  Ament,  member  <tf  Div.  2B. 

Walbridn  Ohio*  March  21,  leakage  of  heart,  Bro. 
W.  Hatheny,  member  of  IMv.  84. 

CUftcm  Fofse,  Vs..  March  26,  pneumonia,  Bro.  C. 
H.  Batdur.  member  of  Dir.  88. 

Glen  AHoi,  Ho,  Uareb  12,  wendidtiB,  Bro.  Jas. 
Bckbamber,  moinber  of  IKv.  42. 

FhOadelphia,  Pa..  Huch  2%  kWney  trouble  Bro. 
C  Forbaa.  member  of  T3iv.  SL 

Baltimora.  Hd..  Harch  21,  diabetes.  Bro.  Thos.  F. 
Bliler.  member  of  IXv. 

Jcrwr  City,  N.  J..  Harch  1.  woplexy,  Bro.  Thos. 
r.Hanadr.  number  of  Div.  58. 

Gohnnbns.  Ohio^  April  t,  Bn.  C.  F.  Loekwood. 
Mnbarof  Div.  64. 

Ogden,  Utali.  April  6)  obatmetion  of  bowels,  Bro. 
John  Umphr.  member  itf  IHv.  65. 

Washlnvton,  R.  L,  April  6,  Bro.  C  S.  AUrich. 
— nber  of  IHv.  67. 

Northampton,  Hasa..  Harch  18;  heartdisease,  Bro. 
B.  B.  Coats,  member  of  Div.  69. 


Toronto,  Ont,  Can.,  March  23,  killed,  Bro.  Harry 
Overend.  member  of  Div.  70. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  March  26,  old  see,  Bro.  Jesse  U. 
Connolly,  member  of  Div.  7L 

Wonnleysburv.  Pa-.  March  24,  cirrhosis  of  liver, 
Bro.  Harry  Euhlwind.  member  of  Div.  74. 

North  Platte,  Neb.,  March  10,  leakage  of  heart. 
Bro.  Andrew  Liddell.  member  of  Div.  88. 

Waukecan,  HL.  March  18.  heart  failure,  Bro.  C.  L. 
Robbins,  member  of  Div.  96. 

Danville,  HI..  April  6,  pneumonia,  Bro.  Man  son 
Townsley.  member  of  Div.  100. 

Clinton,  lovra,  April  11.  apoplexy,  Bro.  C.  V.  Halt, 
member  trf  I^v.  125. 

Rapid  City,  S,  D..  April  4.  hardening  of  arteries, 
Bro.  Frank  Mayo,  member  of  DIv.  131. 

I^tereon.  N.  J..  March  19,  septicemia,  Bro.  S.  S. 
Clariu  member  of  Div.  136. 

Campbellton,  Can.,  Harch  21.  killed.  Bro.  Wm. 
Klllam.  member  of  Div.  138. 

Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho.  Harch  11.  rheumatism,  Bro. 
Andrew  W.  Merrick,  member  of  Div.  160. 

St.  Paul.  Hinn..  Feb.  28,  heart  and  kidney  trouble^ 
Bro.  A.  Donaldson,  member  of  DIv.  160. 

Nashville.  Tenn..  Harch  4,  kUled.  Bro.  R.  T.  John- 
son, nuanber  of  DIv.  166. 

Sparks,  Nov.,  Harch  2,  Bro.  Frank  Corron,  member 
of  Div.  168. 

Ferbane,  Sask.,  Can.,  April  3,  Bro.  Frank  H.  New- 
love^  member  of  Div.  164. 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  locmnotor  ataxia,  Bro.  Chas.  Ciappy. 
member  of  Div.  168. 

Boonton,  N.  J.,  March  29;  complication  of  diseases. 
Bro.  Jas.  E.  Thcnnas,  member  of  Div.  171, 

Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  March  11,  killed.  Bro.  S.  M. 
Kreis,  monber  of  DIv.  171. 

Port  H^>e,  Ont.,  Harch  26,  pneumonia,  Bro.  Jas. 
F.  Janes,  member  of  Div.  174. 

Vinlta.  Okla.,  March  29.  locomotor  ataxia.  Bra  W. 
H.  Barton,  member  of  Div.  1^. 

Hinneapolis,  Minn.,  Harch  22.  collision,  Bro.  A.  C. 
Stover,  member  of  DIv.  180. 

Denver,  Colo.,  April  4,  ap<vlexy,  Bro.  Henry  C 
Butlls.  member  of  Div,  166. 

McGomb,  Miss..  April  3.  apoplexy,  Bro.  E.  C  For> 
deah,  member  of  Div.  196. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  March  28,  paralysis,  Bro.  J, 
P.  Noyes,  member  of  Div.  197. 

IrontOTi,  Ohio,  March  22.  softeninff  of  brain,  Brou 
Thos.  UcKee,  member  of  Div.  206. 

Fort  Worth.  Texas,  March  9,  honorrhaireof  lunffs, 
Bro.  T.  A.  Gentry,  member  of  DIv,  212. 

Meridian,  Hiss.,  March  17,  pareeis,  Bro.  R.  S.  El- 
lis, member  of  Div.  230. 

Newport,  Tcbo.,  March  28,  Bro.  C.  T.  Hammock, 
member  of  Div.  239. 

Jamaica,  L.  L,  Harch  14,  heart  trouble^  Bro.  John 
Tlmpacn,  member  of  IHv.  289. 

Anaconda,  Hont.,  Harch  16t  gall  stones.  Bro.  Dan, 
Scullon,  member  of  Dir.  S74. 

Lewiston.  P«..  AprH  11.  orgai^trheiu-tdiiB<io.  Bro. 
Jas.  ColabbMb  mmOmgHimim^OO^ LC 
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Hart  Lot,  N.  7..  March  IT.  BrWit'B  dlaeaaa.  Bro. 
Wm.  R.  Smith,  member  <a  Div.  28B. 

Waahln^n.  Ind..  March  90,  engine  turned  over. 
Bra  Rea  A.  Robinson,  member  (d  Div.  288. 

Chicago^  ni.,  March  15.  Brisht's  dfaeaac^  Bro.  W. 
J.  Collar,  member  of  Div,  802. 

Detroit.  Mich..  March  U.  cancer.  Bro.  A,  J.  Doyle, 
member  of  Div.  au. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Feb.  6,  Bro.  W.  W.  Bhk«  member 
of  Div.  309. 

Tallahauee.  Fhu.  March  26.  Bro.  Wm.  ZoleaxI, 
member  of  Div.  809. 

JadcBonviDe.  Pla..  Feb.  28.  Bro.  J.  H.  Lee.  member 
of  Div.  SOS. 

Richmond.  Ta.,  Jan.  27.  heart  trooUe.  Bro.  T.  N. 
Durvin.  member  of  Div,  321. 

Buffalo.  N.  T..  April  12.  cancer.  Bro.  Frank 
Sprotte.  member  of  CHv.  32B. 

St  Alban^  Vt.  March  30.  BriKht'e  diaeaM.  Bro. 
W.  H.  Stephens,  member  of  Div.  330. 

Bar  City,  Mich.,  March  81.  sp<vlexy,  Bro.  Michael 
Fkrrell.  member  of  Div,  338. 

CimiberlaDd.  Hd.,  ApiH  10,  bcdler  explosion.  Bro. 
Albert  S.  Kdter,  member  of  Div.  S62. 

Willow  Springs,  Ho.,  April  7,  complicatitms,  Bro. 
Joeeph  LeCompt*,  member  of  Div.  3TB. 

Sayre.  Pa..  March  19.  collision,  Bro.  F.  C.  WiMrick. 
member  of  Div.  380. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  March  20,  insanity.  Bro.Geo.  C. 
Hickman,  member  of  Div.  893. 

Kansas  City,  Kans.,  March  14.  crushed  between 
eoffinea.  Bra  J.  W.  Breibeck,  member  of  Div.  396. 

Milwaukee  Wis..  March  20,  pneumonia.  Bro.  E.  R. 
Hunfferf  ord.  member  of  Div.  406. 

Galeton,  Pa.,  April  9,  Bro.  Leroy  J.  Apsar,  mem- 
ber of  Div.  429. 

Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  March  7,  Brifht's  diseaae,  Bro.  Chas. 
IfcNeil.  member  of  Div.  434. 

Tuecalooaa.  Ala.,  Feb.  16.  heart  failure,  Bro.  R.  L. 
Whittinffton,  member  of  Div.  460. 

Norfolk.  Va..  Feb.  11.  kidney  trouble,  Bro.  T.  J. 
Hlckey.  member  of  Div.  456. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  March  20,  dementia  paralytic, 
Bro.  Herbert  Custer,  member  of  Div.  4S0. 

Elaat  St.  Louis.  DL,  March  31,  struck  by  falling 
Ciane,  Bra  Wm.  McCrevey.  memlier  of  Div.  612. 

CSiarlotteaville,  Va.,  March  21,  pneumonia,  Bro.  R. 
J.  Eastham,  member  of  Div.  513. 

Stuart.  Iowa.  March  81.  paralysis,  Bro.  Cml 
Schnltx.  member  of  Div.  625. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  March  16,  operation,  Bro.  W  C'. 
Sorrell,  member  of  Div.  666. 

Richmond.  Va.,  April  3,  paralysis,  Bro.  Henry  E. 
Tata,  member  of  Div.  661. 

BfehmoDd.  Va..  March  Bro.  G.  W.  Faukoner. 
nanber  of  IMv.  Ii61. 

Hoosbton,  lCieb„  Frfi.  &  killed.  Bro.  L.  J.  Tru- 
dean.  raenbar  <rf  Div.  664. 

NOea.  Ohio,  March  11,  cereteal  hemorrhaEe^  Bn>. 
John  E.  Van  Wye.  member  of  DIv.  666. 

Big  Stone  Gap.  Va..  Bfarch  29,  IdUed,  Bro.  J.  A. 
DowralL  member  at  Div.  617. 


Minneapolis,  Hlim..  Mareh  88.  Ero.  Jaa.  V.  Piper 
mum  bar  of  IHv.  626, 

Efanfra,  H.  T«  Ifarcb  1ft.  scalded.  Bro.  H.  F.  Ib- 
MahoQ.  member  of  Div.  ML 

Los  Angeles,  Cal,.  March  18.  cerebral  hemor- 
iban  Bro.  T.  H.  Hurley,  member  oC  Dhr.  662. 

New  Orieans.  La..  March  S.  drowned.  Bro.'  C.  J. 
Hlller,  member  of  Div.  68S. 

AtJanta.  Ga.,  AprO  10;  paralyri^  Bro.  W.  C.  Voiles, 
member  of  Div.  696. 

Bingham  ton.  N.  T.,  March  IX.  ^hofd  fever.  Bro. 
Frank  G  Dildien,  member  of  Div.  709. 

SeatOa  Wash..  March  lt^BroLWm.CHsler.  mem- 
ber of  IHv.  713. 

Klndonlcy.  Saak..  Can.,  March  12,  cancer,  Bro. 
Wm.  Halay.  member  of  Div.  716. 

KoamAe,  Va.,  March  29,  paresis.  Bro.  E,  H.  Sims, 
member  of  DIv.  743. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  6,  paralyslsi  Bro.  Byron 
Grafton,  member  of  Div.  746. 

Stocktm.  CaL,  March  27,  tomts-.  Bra  W.  P.  Hark- 
ine,  member  of  Div.  773. 

Yarmouth.  N.  S.,  March  16,  heart  failure,  Bro. 
Wm.  B.  Bamfather,  member  of  Div,  822. 

Elka  Nov..  March  19.  accidentally  shot,  Bro.  B.  P. 
Schaeber,  member  of  DIv.  846. 

CornerviUe.  Obh,  March  17,  J.  B.  Beach,  bitberitf 
Bros. X  a  Beach,  mmbarof  Div.  SOS;  and  J.  R. 
Beadk  member  (tf  Div.  606. 

St  Paul  Mlmw  Feb.  29l  perHmiltia.  Hn.  Hendrick 
Booraam.  dao^iterof  Bnh  Geo.  E.  Fletcher,  men- 
berof  DfT.eeS. 

Scrantoo.  Pa..  March  10.  Mrs.  Emma  Yoha,  wife 
ot  Bn.  Wm.  Ybbch  member  of  Dhr.  276. 

PIttaborgh.  Pa..  March  21,  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Barclay, 
wifaof  Bra.  Earner  E,Barelar.  member  of  Div.  32S. 

BIimloKham.  Ala.,  March  80,  Mrs.  Norm  Madden, 
wife  of  Bn.  P.  J.  Madden,  mvnber  of  Div.  386. 

Boaton,  Mass..  April  2.  arterlo  ecIeroeiN  Mra.  Ele- 
nora  Mitchell,  wife  of  our  deceased  Brother,  Clar- 
ence Mitchell,  Div.  9L 


ADWITED  BY  TRANSFER  CARD 

Into  Dioinon~ 

S-Dus^lklaBaea,  from  Dhr.  382. 
S9-Jaa.  U.  HcOuvn,  from  Div.  646. 
eO-F.  H.  Stringer,  from  Div.  896. 
W-3.  F.  White,  from  Div.  496. 
189-S.  a  Kins,  from  DIv.  266. 
U0~Jk.  C  MmOB.  from  Div.  288. 
1»-W.  W.  Burnett,  from  Div.  646. 
9)1— F.  H.  Seaman,  from  DIv.  206. 
J.  W.  I^ogfaUa.  from  Div.  177. 
J.  D.  Cunningham,  from  Div.  60. 
206— W.  G.  Broom,  from  DIv.  340. 
2aO--M.  Friel,  frao  I»v.  19. 

228-  Carl  Hullina,  from  Div.  634 

229-  T.  H.  Maher.  from  Div.  626 
289-J.  H.  Payne,  from  Div.  166. 
269-W.  C.  Stocker,  from  Div.  601. 
S2E— E.  J.  Lemon,  from  Div.  464. 

W.  Clark,  from  Div.  260. 
886-D.  F.  lUhnenkratt,  M.  H.  May.  H.  N.  Uam. 
Qtp.  E.  Kron,  Monroe  Brown,  Frank  Stncer. 
Div.  646. 

4W-M.  G.  Enders.  from  DIv.  068. 

^TiS^.K^vls."''-"^  , 
iSrhSfSSiS^SM^^y  Google 
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lutaDiffUam- 

flOO-R.  E.  Klrit  from  Viv.  228. 

OT-C  V.  Hodw.  a  V.  Hjrton,  ftom  Dlv.  M. 

fln-lUaly  O.  Trtrnt,  frCm  Div.  IS. 

eaO-W.  p.  JUL  J.  H.  Shan,  from  Div.  m 

en-Oeo.  E.  HiwhM,  J.  hTLovo^  from  Div.  m. 

7U-W.  E.  lAwaonTxnni  Div.  446. 

716— Fruk  Asnffl,  from  Div.  B8B. 

m-T.  D.  Sted,  from  Div.  UB. 

TIT-L.  W.  pTCtvatuid.  from  Div.  683. 

TBS-TIkm.  Vmt,  C  H.  Ftaemu,  from  Div.  C80. 

781-J.  H.  Joiwi^  from  IHv.  61L 

788— H.  Woody,  from  Div.  889. 

788-B.  y.  DickMfL  from  Div.  287. 

7H-IUehad  WakSt,  D.  D.  Cook,  from  Div.  846. 

796-L.  D.  Uortoa,  from  Div.  764. 

J.  B.  Ben,  from  I»v.  848. 
801~W.  H.  Cliii«,  from  IMv.  S68. 
8»-B.  BiUinn.  Wm.  F.  g^Mda.  R.  P.  CorrigM. 

from  rav.  TtL 
8S»— W.  B.  Tbom^O,  Sargmt.  Witaon  Sple«r.  R.  C. 

Rmna.  G.  a.  Roovw.  J.  W.  Lm-kin.  E.  B. 

Jonao,  E.  Hndarfna,  Wm.  Horn,  J.  P.  Hundl^. 

C  B.  Grean.  W.  R,  Gibon.  J.  P.  Ebnore.  W. 

B.  CorU^wmati  C»rtar.  J.  M.  CoffaUar,  P. 
C  Buodaehu.  Calvin  Black.  A.  B.  Butar. 
from  Div.  866. 

8SB-Gao.  L.  Wilion.  from  Div.  600. 
840-F.  A.  Tlllet,  fron  Div.  Ha 
W.  S.  Wilooa.  from  EHv.  490. 
D.  R.  Todd,  from  Div.  489. 
843— IL  O'Rourki^  A.  J.  Rosarv.  from  Div.  796. 
862— P.  J.  Spiecal.  from  Div.  887. 
868  -R.  A.  Horray,  from  Div.  766. 
8a»-C.  M.  Coddinffton.  from  Div.  6. 
861-Jo«eph  Thomaj,  H.  H.  Tinker.  Sam  Men  tie.  A. 

H.  John^^Joa.  Parrdl.  H.  E.  Cuddy.  E.  H. 

LaPan  Tboa.  Schude.  V.  E.  Skocsberg. 

fromlHv.  241. 
SO— T.  C  Brown,  W.  B.  Gonley.  Geo.  H.  Ehlncer. 

W.  P.  Perrell.  R.  L.  Flack.  John  C  Gala.  J. 

C.  Hamilton.  R.  R.  Hawks,  Geo.  F.  Koy,  N. 
W.  Lockett,  Ed.  Pickett,  E  F.  Skerrltt,  W. 
W.  Short,  N.  F.  Sumptar,  N.  P.  Warth.  from 
IHv.  206. 


EXPELLED 

rOR  NON-PAYHBNT  OP  DUES 

Fnm  DivMon —  FYom  Divition'- 


WITH 
Ffom  DiviaioM— 

B-H,  N.  Morgan. 

18-R.  J.  Van  Meter. 

6I.-N.  H.  B.  Warden. 

71-Geo.  A.  Hackett. 
lis— W.  H.  Abrama. 
123-F.  A.  Deckernuui. 
161-Chaa.  A.  White. 


DRAWAL5 

From  Divitum— 

219— H.  C.  Jaguiah. 
380-Harry  Wharen. 
899-W.  C.  Wright. 
4S»-R.  J.  HcSwan. 
660-C.  A.  Smith. 
748-J.  D.  Lockett, 
797-E.  P.  Lachapple. 


REINSTATEMENTS 


8—C  W.  Stechman. 

10-R.  E.  Horae. 

24-Cbaa.  H.  Jenaen. 

60-T.  E,  Kunak 

66- Alfred  Bode. 

S3-Jaaper  TbelL 
W.  L.  B^flower. 

97- B.  D.  Hac«n. 
147-H.  R.  Peteraon. 
Ifie-L.  B.  Giammer. 
166-W.  R  Tuck. 
182 -D.  D.  Snyder. 
187  -C.  W.  Hubbard. 
194-J.  V.  Brown. 
827-John  W.  Babcock. 
JS2-W.  R.  Aiken. 
289- H.  Woody. 
248- J.  A.  Brotheraon. 
27»— W.  S,  Hclntyre. 
rn-E.  C.  WUBamB. 
S09-C.  S.  Ballantine. 
813-C.  G.  McDonnell. 
862 -E.  J.  King. 
866 -W.  Diekinaon. 

W.  B.  Sldghthobn. 

884-P.  C.  Royce. 

409-  G.  H.  Smith. 

410-  P.  D.  Plank. 
J.  A.  Watklna. 


Into  DivMott— 

427— Foreat  Largen. 
4S7-Eoy  Fraley. 

A.  L.  Evana. 
460 -W.  H.  Eaaley. 
464 -A.  U.  McKenna. 

473-  Frank  Baogh. 
J.  R.  Benton, 
M.  H.  Melton. 

474—  John  Quhitan. 

498-  J.  W.  Shepherd. 

499-  F.  W.  Reidell. 
604- W.  A.  Reilly. 
5SG— J.  Chambre. 
564- E.  G.  Medktck. 
689— W.  E.  G<»doii. 
61S-Thoe.  0*Day. 
638-H.  M.  StetevaH. 
664-W.  E.  Theaip. 
672-A.  A.  Dean. 
682-Geo.  H.  Starka. 
766— R.  A.  Murray. 
764-0.  M.  Johna. 
772— Thoa.  G.  Morrow. 
7TS-F.  E.  Woodworth. 
784- J.  I.  Williama. 
786— L.  L.  Johnaon. 
818-W.  H.  Ballweber. 
824- H.  O.  Hnakey. 
844-Cyrua  Doagharty. 


631— J.  C.  Donner. 

W.  R.  Ehnet. 

C.  F.  Garrick, 

M.  Stenger. 

E.  J.Rldaa. 
818-C.  B.  Andmon. 


86— John  Huntstnger. 
98-T.  D.  Stanley. 
2U-S.  F.  Wood, 
809  -  E.  D.  Burton. 

E  J.  Smith. 
474- H.  O.  Watt.. 

Percy  Paulding. 

.  FOB  OTBBR  CAUSES 

Prvm  Divin&H— 

11—  Michael  Rekly.  non-payment  of  inanranea  and 

aaaeaamenta. 

12-  C.  F.  Hohnholz.  E  O.  Miller,  L.  Koch,  non- 

payment  of  aaaeaamenta. 

14— W.  w.  TilTany.  forfeiting  insurance. 

34— W.  J.  Jt^aon,  violation  of  Sec.  69,  Statutes. 

T.  V.  Hllea.  forfeiting  Insurance. 
GO— H.  L.  Smi^  intoxication,  and  violation  of  ob- 
ligation. 

60— J.  W.  Lucas,  forfeiting  insurance. 

Thoa.  H.  Bateman.  non-payment  of  dnea  and 
asaesaraenta. 

96-C.  E  Vroman.  R.  Dunwiddlft  ftefdting  Inaur- 
ance. 

110  -Elijah  Brown,  non-payment  of  insurance  and 

not  corresponding  with  Divfaian. 

129-J.  H.  Baker,  intoxicated. 

ISO— C.  G.  Harvey,  failing  to  take  out  insurance. 

143— Thoa,  C.  Milbum.  forfeiting  insurance. 

147— Mathew  Cummings,  failing  to  take  out  insur- 
ance. 

169— J.  H.  Broolcs,  forfeiting  insurance. 
173— John  P.  Gibbons,  forfeiting  insurance. 
179— Chaa.  H.  Ward,  forfeitins:  insurance. 
199— C,  W,  Crowetl,  forfeiting  insurance. 
228- A.  E.  Bradbury,*  Wm.  U  Green,  dropping  in- 
surance. 

John  J.  Coats,  mitrepreeentatten  to  get  trmns- 

portatNn. 

253— Lewis  V.  Duhide,  foreitinji  insurance  and  not 

corresponding  with  Divieion. 
288— J.  Arthur  Gray,  non  payment  of  dues  and  as- 

eeeamenta. 

276  -  Emeat  HansfieU,  forfeiting  insurance. 

879— T.  G.  Hunt,  ref  asina  to  pay  insurance. 

299— E.  G.  Kretchmer,  non-payment  of  insurance. 

819— Adelard  St.  Aniand,  forfeiting  insurance. 

823— A-  M.  Johnsoo.  non-payment  of  insurance. 

836— L.  W.  Schowengerdt.  failing  to  pay  insurance. 

888— Everetts  Welch,  non-payment  of  duea  and  not 
corresponding  with  Diviskm. 

852— Edward  Dwiggins,  forfeiting  insurance. 
Ed.  Merckle^  non-payment  of  insurance. 

400— J.  A.  Sorrell,  forfeiting  insurance. 

423— J.  W.  Clark,  forfaiting  insurance. 

427— J.  H.  Trott,  F.  T,  Qarke.  non-payment  of  In- 
surance. 

438  -C.  C.  Hicks,  not  complying  with  See.  S7.  Insur- 
ance AssociatioQ,  wid  not  correapoadingwitb 

Division, 

476— G.  M.  Gailbralth,  Wm.  Guynea,  non-payment  of 

insurance. 
496  -  W.  D.  Moor&  forfaiting  insurance. 
60S— Richard  DoUnna.  forfeiting  insurance. 
647— J.  E  Hin.  forfriting  insurance. 
602— D.  L.  Wooters,  non-payment  of  insurance  and 

aasessments. 
6SG— Elmer  Martin,  non-payment  of  insurance. 
717— H.  E.  Burke,  non-payment  of  insurance. 
781— H.  E  Ballard,  non-payment  of  insurmnce. 

788— Lea  Rogeca,  forfeiting  insurance. 

789—  C  H.  Arnold,  J.  A.  Clark,  forfeiting  inaoFaaee. 
744— J.  B.  Collina.  refusing  to  carry  inaoranee. 
766— W.  J.  Grobe.  forfeiting  inatuwice. 

786— B.  B.  Sapp,  forfeiting  insurance. 

790 —  Harry  Daniels,  forfeiting  insuianee. 

8U— H.  SwitUnbatdb  f  aiUnff  to  take  out  inanrance. 

886— P.  F.  Hansen  foffeiting  Insurance. 

831— R.  W.  Sleeper,  non-payment  of  inaurance. 

The  expulaion  of  Bro.  J.  H.  Zurbrigg,  from  Div. 
664,  which  appeared  in  June  Journai,  1916.  was  an 
error  in  reporting  to  OABd49fill^7^^~^VJ'VrC 

Gbo.  D.  Wallace,  S.-T.  Dnr:  664. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS'  MUTUAL  LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION 


Officwl  Notica  of  AueMnenU  89-83 

SERIES  O 

OmcB  Or  AnocunoN,  Koom  1186  B.  op  U  E.  Bloc. 


Tu  the  Diviaion  StentariM  L.  E.  K.  L.  and  A.  I.  A. 


Clbvbland,  Ohio,  H«y  l.  1916. 


Dear  Sin  and  Bros.:— Yoa  ue  herelv  notified  of  the  death  or  disaUlity  of  the  Mlowinff  members  of  the 
Aesociatimi: 

Five  SMeeamenta  for  paTment  of  these  claims  are  hereby  levied  and  Secretaries  ordered  to  collect 
$1.2(  fromall  whoare  insured  forSTSO,  SS.fiO  from  all  who  are  insured  for  Sl.EOO.  $6.00  from  all  who 
are  insured  for|3,000.  and  S7. 60  from  all  members  insured  for  94,600,  and  forward  same  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Members  of  the  Insurance  Association  are  required  to  remit  to  Division  Secretaries  within  thirty  days 
from  date  of  this  notice,  and  ttie  Division  Secretaries  to  the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  within  ten 
days  tbereefter.  on  penalty  of  forf sitinB  their  raonbership.   (See  Section  25,  page  120.  of  By-Laws.) 

Secretaries  will  send  remittances  to  and  make  all  drafts,  express  money  orders  or  poetofUce  money 
orders  PAYABLE  TO  C.  E.  RICHARDS,  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER.  We  wiU  not 
accept  packases  of  m<Riey  sent  by  express,  unless  charsee  have  been  prepaid.  The  JotntNAL  ekweaoB  the 
18th  of  each  month.  Claims  recdved  after  that  day  will  lie  over  until  the  succeeding  numth. 


4i 


1  J.  F.  Lona  60 

2  Joseph  Garland  .  ;41 

3  Wm.  O'Brien  6J 

4  WalterCasey  51 

6  Joseph  Gates  61 

6W.  D.  McElheneyfi* 

7  Jacob  Hoffman. . .  6^ 
8jC.  K.  Mitchell . . . .  R9 
91  Frank  Mutsch....  hi 

lOIJ.  B.  Everitt  54 

n'EdwinScraiTord..  67 


Date 
of 

Admission 


21  Oct.  S, 
589  Mar.  19, 
206  Nov.  1, 
Oct  28. 
Apr.  21, 
Feb.  19. 
Sept.  28, 
Jan.  24. 
Apr.  28, 
Jan.  13, 
June  26, 


1903 
1904 
1892 
1891 
18ST 
1906 
1891 
1895 
1907 
1886 
1896 


Date  of 
Death  or 
Disability 


Uar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Uar. 
Nov. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar 
Mar. 


6.  1916 
21.  1916 
12,  1916 
26,  1916 

9.  1916 

7,  1914 
9;  1916 
6.  1916 

12.  1916 

10,  1916 

U.  1916 


Cause  of  Death 
or  IMsaUlity 


Am't 
of 
Ins. 


To  Whom  ParaUe 


Heart  failure  

Right  foot  ampu'ted. 

Myocarditis  

Suicide  

Apoplexy  

Blind  left  eye  

Cerebral  hemorrhage 

Pneumonia  

Peritonitis  

Killed  

Cerebral  apoplexy .  - . 


$1500  Lizzie  L.  Long,  w. 

1600  Self. 

1600  Mary  CBrlen,  w. 

8000  MattieU  Casey,  w, 

1600  Mary  Gates,  w. 

8000  Self. 

3000  Anna  HofFonan,  w. 

SOOO  Eleanor  U.MitchelI,w 

1600  Mary  Mutsch,  w. 

1500  Alwilda  A.  Everittw 
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Name 


12F.C.  IMldine  

13  H.  L.  Wdls.  

UiE.  E.  Whitfc  

16: John  w.  JooM... 
UlC.  H.  BantM 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


C.  C  Bowen  66 

J.W.Brdbeck...  54 
R.  J.  EMthun....  40 
Alfred  J.  Dvyle. . .  66 
Andrew  Ltddall..  44 

22  GwHve  Foord  66 

23;  H.  A.M&rea  

24lB.  B.  Am«nt.  60 

26  J.  R.  TimpBon....  71 
26  Harry  Kuhlwind.  68 

87iDaii  ScuUon  68 

28;3.  S.  Clwk  161 

29'R.  T.  Johnaon . . . .  S4 
CH.  Butcher  ...  62 


Date 
of 

Admliakn 


7(»<Dfle.  22, 
BIu.  S, 
Hajr  21. 
War.  !i2. 
Feb.  7, 
July  IL, 
May  18. 

Aur.  s, 

June  7. 
I  Sept,  2. 


Data  of 
Death  at 
DbaUlitr 


CaoM  of  Daath 
or  Diaability 


14 


E.  lteicheldeifer..|44 

Henry  Curran  [82; 

Wm.R.  Smith....  :63 
Herbert Cuater...  62; 

R.S.  EUia  ,62 

48 
76 
67 
46 
47 
47 
26 
67 
42 


S.  M.  Krela 
Jamea  Thomaa. . . 

38,C.T.  Hammock.. 

89  W.  A.  Lewis.  

40|R.UFeara.  

4l|S.  O.  Gaynor  

42  Wm.  A.Killam... 

43  Jaa.  F.  Jane*  

44lA.  C.  Stover  

46chafl.  E.CoUfna.,'43 
46  R.  A.  RobinacMi...  50 
47, Michael  Farrell...  66 
48  Wm.  Hatheney. . .  46 


JtJy  1. 
Auff.  ^1. 
Dee.  10. 
Jtlly  2. 
Now.  12. 
2T4  Aifril  e, 
IS&June  6. 

5W  JvlIv  8, 
6f2  ^fay  4. 

1*  Feb.  9. 
ZSSOct.  7, 
480  Sept,  7. 
2i0  Jiin<.>2S. 
VI  Mar.  19, 
171  N.is.  27. 


1912  Mar. 

1907:  Feb. 
1899FefaL 

1902  Jan. 
1909' Blar. 
1896  Har. 
190!lHar. 
1914  Mar. 
1887  Mar. 

1903  Mar. 
1899  Feb. 

1896  Mar. 
189».Mar. 
t880;Mar. 
1891  Har. 

1897  Mar. 
18S2;Blar. 
1910  Har. 
1890  |Har. 
1902  Feb. 


1. 

IS. 
21. 
?7. 
7. 
». 
18. 


49  s.  J.  Holland. 
60|W.  D.  Sandwich-. 

61  B.  B.  Grafton  

62  T.  F.  Bailey  

63  E.  R.  Honserford 


64  J.  p.  Noyea.  48 

eechaa.  Forbea  64 

C6  Hairy  E.  Tate....  49 

67  H.  C.  Bullia  67 

68  A.  P.Meade  31 

69|Win.E.  Green....  ;64 

60iU  J.  Apgar  l48 

61|T.  C.  Shapanl....'38 
62'Wm.  H.  Stephens  31 

63,Frank  Corron  43 

64  E.  W.  Beane.  !46 

66  Cu-1  SchultB  '66 

eeEHla  H.  Slnu  '41 

67iE.P.  Schaebor...'33 
68  Hany  Orerend ...  68 
68 CD.  McNeil  ,64 

70  W.  F.  Harkin8...;*6 

71  Joe.  Le  Compte. . .  68 

72  John  H.  Sutphen.  .64 

73  Geo.  J.  Leckie....  61 

74, Geo.  H.  Crais  61 

751.  Severwni  35 

76,  Ju.  CaUbine  82 

77,  prank  Sprotte. ...  ,55 
78M.  F.  HcHahon..!44 

79  J.  C.  HcWilUaroi.34 

80  G.  Disbrow  85 

81UC.  WiMrick....  41 
S2G. C.  Hicknuui...'44 

83  Chaa.  L.  Webb. . .  41 

84  A.  S.  Keiter  38 

86  J.  W.  Scott  163 

86  J.  P.  Campbell...  67 

87  C.  F.  Loekwood..l64 

88  V.  U.  Powel!  56 

89W.  W.  WeUa  69 

90Thoa.  W.  Smith..  163 

91IW.  a  Voylea  '40 

92CV.  Hall  <66 

98  Wm.  DempBer....;6E 


2S3  \'i 
31 1  A 1 
H'-'  A I 
6^^;  Aur, 

ISh  J),T, 

171  -liily 
IH  <  i.-t. 
5f  >  %r,ir. 
2*  '  .r-.Hi. 
3?^  Auk.  :J6, 
S4  .liilv  21. 
6211  Ort.  6, 
21il  ,\|.ril  I, 
li'  U. 

1'^  .-V  Ik-.  8, 
4C.^i  .\,,v.  18. 
li"'  M.r  8. 

H  I  I.  7. 
6tl  Ai,r,  27. 
It^June  4. 
44BMor.  19. 

in  Jura  17. 
4EL' Jmti..  '24, 
fr^  A  pr.  (4, 
KJJ  M;,r.  as, 
II-MV'r.  6, 

B£-  M  ,;  \3. 

li.'.  I. ,11 
Wf.  M.iv 
.luri 
4Sl  I  U'l 
T'. 

2i::  N... 

3ii:.  .ri.Li, 

7f-'*  Ait 
2^T  M;,r 
32-  Aiir 
&II  li,  r 
V'-.'  \-.-\. 

H'---'  I  i.-i,  21, 

3N'  Ar  c.  8. 

N  .  25. 

6V^-.|.:  Z5. 

81-';  12. 

Z>  P  :  29. 

6TT  ^^:Jr.  16. 

(■-.  A  IT  4. 

2'.^,'!:r:,  1, 

2^.^  N..V  19. 

8!!7  July  21. 
6S'^  June  14. 
UC  Hay  27. 
W(<<fHV,16. 


1870 
1907 
1881 
1909 
1904 
1886 


Mar. 
Har. 
Mar. 
Har. 
Har. 
Mar. 


1903  Har. 
1899|Uar. 
1907' Mar. 
19021  Har. 
mslMar. 
ISSTfMar. 
19061  Har. 
1911  [Feb. 
1898  Har. 
1887  Har. 


1907 
1912 
1896 
1S8S 
1883 
1904 
1896 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Har. 
Har. 
Mar. 


1903  Mar. 
1903  Apr. 


10. 
24. 
26, 
28, 
20. 

8. 
19. 

5. 
26. 
18. 

6. 
L3. 

7. 

2. 


1887 
1916 
1910 
1931 
1907 
1913 
1901 
1910 
1886 
1911 
1914 
1907 
1890 
1910 
1883 
1906 
1900 
1SS7 
1914 
1887 
1902 
1903 
1913 
1868 
1900 
1911 
1910 
1906 
18S7 
1908 
1680 
1902 
1896 
1880 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Har. 
Apr. 
Apr, 
Har. 
Mar. 
Jan, 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Har. 
Har. 
Mar. 
Har. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Har. 
Har. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr, 


19031  Apr. 
1892  Apr. 
1900  Apr. 


ISMj^hnd  fflvw... 
ISUtBRnd  hfti 


Kit  I!. 
iHlrtlll 


ISieiMitiml  IciRtiQciency.. 
lUie-HiCral  iDBufilcienoy , . 

IfilS  KLIJed    

1916  Pnaurnonia  ,  

1S16  Card'ma  «f  pancrna 
191<>  I'lir'r  vilIvuIbt  h'ldis 

IHlii  Arttrio  md'erotdn  

ISiii  kijfht  cyi'  rumcvud. ., 

ISli;  Killi*5  

1S1<'=  (  ArdiiiL-dilatDtii'ii 
191'i  t  irrhoBis  of  livt-r. ... 

ISlfi  Gall  numm   

1916  Stiiticemla.  

ISIfi  KilU-d  

19]^  I'rifiirfHfiLia  ...   

1916  (.lift  i!>e  n.Ttiijvwi.  , , , 
Ifll'!  f  n fu ni ii/iia  .  ........ 

IfllK  Mi-ii-i-dltip  

Ifllii  l  an  i-i-   .. 

19]'.  I'[,r.v,i-,  

191-.  Kli:.-,i  

ISH;  Villi. .I.ir  cirtier  dig. 

ISH;  kill.-.!  ,  .  .... 

Ifll'.  r-nf.i.'nHH   .  .. 

19n:  \  

191G  (■uiic-i 

IBlfi  KiIIkI  ,. 

1916  I'tnumoiiitt  ,  . :  .. 

IBlii  Kilk-d  

1911'  I'lri-liosiH  of  livPT..  -■ 

191<1  Kilkii   

ISlii  Apitrilfvy..... 
lS]<i <\-ni|j.ljciiLicir  n/dia'ea 

191G  KilMl  

191fi  ^iini-iile   

191f.  Ai^vi.l-xj-  

19!'i  rHjilM-ii'H  ., 

IS]'-'  I'pK'tiij.i-iiiu  

Wv  W,-.-.----  

19]ii  ■■."..■I'lii  Hi-. . . .   

IBIf  l[vriiirl^xii*  

191''.  At..,i.l.->:y.._  

ISiN  [ ,  fi  f..L.iflmputflt*d. 

19]h.  I'lTlbTllliB  

1911^  -il^.H-nr-^liLie.  

191';  KiL!i?(l   

Wit;  X<.-[.f,riri«  

19li- ri'(fur)ritEti''Tl , 

I91ii       ^-1. 1 i-  

191 
191 
19j 
191 
191 
191 
ISj 
19: 
191 
19J 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 


■  Vri.'liriil  Biiu[jleXy. -- 
1  d.rL'wii'  ,  

■  1  .jnAhu-t  wotunl  

[-:iil<-<i 


\'.  Ijhritia...  ,. 


I  :'i'jnni  

E■,1■ll^■|'b'^  

f]i  :(rt  ifik.-siBiv  . . 

Killi-J  


lAiaiae. 


.■\  r  Wi  \-'  iu,-K..]-.  ...L- 
Kill-d..  ... 

I'iiri'HiM  

I'hironic  Bfiilici'iiii 

1910  Kilk-d  

ISlfl  Heart  failure'  

ISlli  liriirhfH  liiHi^ajK;. .  . 

ISlfi  Hi'ur!  diBLJiti-  

lS1l''  .-V-irlit  in.-.n(!K^ii.'ii.: 
131';  Sl,iD.'k  from  .j[ii'n>1 

191'i  riu'urTK'"iiv  

lai--  l'iir:ijyeid  

ISia.AlWpIejty  4600 

19161  Heart  diaeaae   1600 


UDOO 
.  1500 
.  760 
.1  IGOO 
1600 
3000 
8000 
1600 
800O 
4600 
760 
8000 
3000 
3000 
300O 
1500 

sooo 

4600 
SOOO 
1600 
8000 
SOOO 
1600 
1600 
1600 
1600 
8000 
8000 
3000 
8000 
150O 
1500 
4500 
3000 
3000 
3000 
1600 
SOOO 
3000 
8000 
8000 
8000 
3000 
3000 
1600 
SOOO 
4600 
1600 
3000 
1600 
1600 
3000 
1600 
3000 
1600 
1600 
1600 
4500 
1500 
3000 
3000 
1500 
1600 
1500 
1600 
760 
1600 
1600 
8000 
3000 
4500 
1500 
3000 
1600 
1600 
3000 
760 
1500 
4500 
8000 


To  Whom  Payable 


panwWdiL  m. 

UaryWUKHr. 

Self. 

Clowu:  R  Barqioi^  Iff, 
SiiT«h  C,  Bowin,  ». 
hora  Breibeck.  w. 
EeliAi  Q.  Xaetham,w 
Sarah  Dorle.  w. 
Hnllfe  LEddalt  v. 
Sarah  Foord.  w. 
Sdf. 

Neltie  Ammt.  w. 

C.  U.  TinDMin.  -W. 

Ednji  €.  Black,  d. 
Nnry  Sirutlon,  W. 
B  .  ry  P.Clark,  b. 
Lill]iin  Jnhliaon,  w. 
Annie  H.  Butcher,  W 
Self. 

Delia  M.  Cunv,  >L 
U  f<i  h  at  and  dftui^ter 

N     >  Tu  BtB'.  W. 

Of-'-'iit  Ellii,  n. 
>^rii.:i  L.  KjwbK  W. 
E>  l<  11  TlHnna«,tV, 

^l.■lL^'^{^aiH«],^r. 

llHLia  E.  KSIllM,  tf, 
Ann  C.  Janca,  #f 

MyifFk  FlDver.  tt. 
E'li'iir  V,  ColICna.  a. 
A  i- .  Robiinmin,  w. 
J<.-i.-.it-  A.  Kaire-ll,  w, 
Ladic  Maih«ney.  w. 
Holcn  KvlLand. 
SiprrK  N.Sandv/icli,  w 
Vary  B.  Crafton.  w. 
Children. 

'  B«T  cl  1  jiH  n  gerf  ord ,  w 
EiL  L'  th  H.  N'Uvefl.  w 
Auwvs  V.  Fcii'bea,  w. 
j*iit'ii:ijta  C.  Tatfc  *, 
Jiiliii  A.  BuLlia,*. 
Srli'- 

ClilHreji. 

Li7.:i*.'  M.  Apccar.  n. 
Mi.rv  Khapartt.  *. 
jltliliLf'A.SteiihiiTiB.  w. 
W,lt"'i  C.  Cfirron  w. 
Nary  ¥..  B<;ane,  W. 
Fr  jmi.'enE:.SchiiltE,  W 
'V^iU.-y  M.Sina^w. 
Al!"  ri  F.  BtrHwrbcv^f 
K^ii  V  OveM*id, 
Fin...le  R.  McNeil,  -vr 
Ji'iiivi-  Karktttd,  W. 
J  ■11(1  Il.l.er.cirapte.W 

Nr,rv  T..  I.ickie,  *. 
Id"  R  C'raiir.  w. 
Gertrude  Sev^iwi,  w 
Nvy  J.Calabine.  w. 
L.  Sjirotte.  w. 
AriJii  McMiiliiiii .  B, 
^L:|]K■  JME^WillinirH,  w 
V  il  ir  niid  duujibU'T. 
V'lli'  viffi  dakishter. 
E'l  '.  Ill  B.  Hii!kniiLn,B 
E.iiij  WmUj.  w. 
Bri.i  !'.■!■«  find  eicTiT. 


a:--:i 

El-,.- 


|  -,i,i,|,U-11. 


,1.  |--.u-ell,  w, 
iriil  lU'pacdent. 

r  nn.:i  tiaum 

'  Eh  ta  U'. 

'Wary  BBmpaey.  W. 


Total  mnnberof  diaaUHtv  ebdma 
Total  n amber  of  death  claim* 


9S 


Digitized  _ 

Total  amount  of  claima.  S8SS 
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Fiaaocial  Statement 

"  CLBVSLANn  0.  April  1,  in6. 

■ORTUABY  FUND  FOB  MABCH 

BKlanca oo band  March  1.  1916...'  fUilSB  U 

Becrived  by  auMmoiU  886-90  and  back  uaeumeoU  1199.268  46 

Rac«iv«d  from  membera  carried  by  the  AasociaUon     LS1&  86 

Bflfunda   UOOO 

Intanatfor  Hareh.   410  79 

1201.709  10  t20LTO  10 

TMaL  (366.487  21 

Paid  Id  claims  .^aBMTO  88 

Balance  on  hand  March  81  9101.086  38 

SPBCIAI>  MORTUAIir  FUND  FOR  UARCH 

Balance  on  hand  March  1  $496^  84 

Received  In  March.  ^J«L" 

Balance  in  buk  March  81  fGU^  01 

BXrSNSE  FUND  FOR  MARCH 

Balance  on  hand  March  1  8  7(161  07 

Recehred  from  fe«e    *     228  91 

Received  from  2  per  eent   4,569  79 

Bdtand  1  00 

«  4.894  70  4.894  70 

Total  S  77.066  77 

Expenaea  for  Umeth.   2,962  69 

Balance  on  hand  March  81  .'.$74,098  08 


Statement  of  Membership 


FOE  MABCH,  1916 

CaaaaifiadTvpresenU:                                                                 ¥750  fl.GDO  82.260  $3,000  88,760  RGOO 

Total  nMmbmhip  February  29.  1916                                           1,670  42.682  123  19:679  8  4.487 

AppllcationB  and  rdnstatementa  received  durins  month   216  102  80 

TotalB                                                                               1.670  42.748  128  19,781  8  4.517 

From  which  deduct  poUeiea  terminated  by  death,  accident,  or 

otberwiae.                                                                      9  147    80  1  B 

Total  membarablp  March  81,  1916                                           1,661  42,001  188  19,721  7  4.GS9 

Grand  total   68,688 


ARE  YOU  PREPARED  ? 

Don't  wait  for  the  ambulance  sons  to  remind  you  of  your  need  for  protection.  We  are  re- 
mlndlns  Tou  now.  New  is  the  time  for  yon  to  secure  one  of  onr  accident  contract*  while  in  bealtli. 
We  can't  issue  contracts  for  the  injured  or  the  dead.  "Too  late"  is  a  hard  soundins  phrase.  Talk 
it  over  with  your  Insurance  secrcAary  today,  and  don't  fotset  tliat  we  are  wrltlns  tbeae  contracts 
at  tl>e  actual  coat  and  a  small  overhead  expense. 

You  misht  aay  you  never  had  an  accident  in  your  life.  True,  perhaps,  but  how  many  of  our 
members  so  throusb  life  without  accident  t  Very  few.  It  ia  poasiUe  that  your  time  may  come 
tomorrow.  Opiwrtuntty  knocks  but  once.  Which  can  you  better  afford,  a  few  cents  per  day  for 
the  bast  contract  in  the  world,  or  tite  loaa  of  six  months'  tlmel 

One  Oft  oar  inaaianee  aeeretaries.  who  nsldes  In  Bloefleld,  West  Virslnia,  wrote  up  for  one 
of  our  members  three  eerUflcates  of  flSOO  each  In  our  regular  Inauranee,  as  well  as  an  accident 
contract  for  |2000,  on  March  19th,  1916.  On  April  lat,  Just  two  weeks  later,  the  Insured  met 
with  an  accident,  which  resulted  in  the  amputation  of  his  left  foot  above  the  ankle,  and  his  claim, 
to  the  amount  of  $6500,  was  paid  by  your  Association  on  April  14th.  1916.  So  you  can  readily 
see,  my  Brotbeis,  one  can  hardly  tell  today  what  tomorrow  will  brinx  forth.  So  set  busy  and 
protect  youraelf  and  family,  as  well  help  the  Aseoeiatlon  double  their  membership  in  1916. 
W.  E.  FUTCH,  C.  E.  RICHARDS, 

President.  Gen'l  Sec'y  and  Tiaaa. 


WANTED 

The  Insurance  Association  is  still  holdins  money  belonBins  to  the  various  parties  named  below. 
If  any  one  can  give  ua  information  about  them,  we  will  appreciate  it  very  much,  as  we  have  not 
been  able  to  locate  them.  This  money  is  of  no  beneRt  to  the  Association,  and  we  are  anxious  to 
place  it  In  the  hands  of  the  benefl claries. 

George  F.  Conrad,  son  of  our  late  Brother  J.  J.  Conrad,  of  Div.  No.  730,  Altoona,  Fa.,  amount 
due  1464.04. 

May  Agnea  Hayes,  niece  of  our  late  Brother  Wm.  E.  Hayes,  of  Div.  No.  224,  City  of  Mexico, 
Mex..  amount  due  $732.00. 

James  Powers,  brother  of  our  late  Brother  Michael  Powers,  of  Div.  Ho.  286,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  not  heard  from  for  15  yean,  amount  due  $136.37. 

Mm.  Laura  Thorp,  sister  of  our  late  Brother  F.  B.  Reynolds,  of  Div.  No.  637,  Uondova  Coah, 
Max.,  amount  due  $1500.00. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Beane.  widow  of  our  late  Brother  E.  W.  Bcane,  of  Div.  No.  840,  Peru,  Ind.. 
amount  due  $1328.43. 

Any  one  knowinR  the  whereabouts  of  Arthur  Hays,  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  estate  of  our  tate 
Brother  Chas.  York,  who  held  membenhip  in  Div.  No.  339,  Rlverbank,  i$i«Hie^1m«LJ>t9®9tC 
J.  M.  York,  1605  Fletcher  Street,  ladiuwpoUa,  Ind.  ^        ^  O 
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WEEKLY  INDEMNiry  CLAIMS  PAID  APRIL  L  IMS. 
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6SB  J.  B.  BUckn«ll  :   34  29 

Otto  a  Hsckwt   47  14 


Amount  i 
Paid 

CUim 

Div. 

S  40  00 

146 

^840" 

30  OQ  1 

147 

606 

140  00 

14S 

804 

450  00 

149 

491 

250  00  1 

160 

647 

100  00 

161 

19 

136  00 

152 

8 

17  14 

163 

193 

65  71 

164 

471 

19  29 

156 

147 

10  00 

166 

444 

60  00 

167 

88 

166  71 

158 

234 

22  86  i 

159 

206 

19  29  ( 

160 

840 

64  29  , 

161 

869 

20  00  ! 

162 

209 

66  71  1 

163 

282 

31  43 

164 

499 

40  00 

165 

177 

86  71  1 

166 

66 

26  71  ) 

167 

762 

6  71  1 

168 

282 

79  29  I 

169 

246 

74  29 

170 

647 

31  43  1 

in 

564 

48  67 

172 

400 

166  71 

173 

44 

24  29 

174 

326 

26  71 

176 

600 

90  00 

176 

287 

20  00 

177 

271 

12  86 

178 

220 

120  00 

179 

39 

46  00 

180 

215 

28  67 

181 

80 

14  29 

182 

446 

22  86 

183 

88 

22  86 

184 

611 

14  29 

166 

401 

94  29 

186 

264 

62  8B 

187 

8 

199  29 

188 

496 

66  43 

189 

836 

38  67 

190 

408 

94  29 

191 

203 

61  43 

19^ 

666 

14  29 

198 

28 

20  00 

194 

426 

86  71 

196 

86 

128  67 

196 

328 

11  43 

197 

31 

101  43 

198 

444 

142  86 

199 

134 

91  43 

200 

28 

77  14 

201 

178 

86  74 

202 

494 

102  86 

•622 

187 

26  71 

•818 

210 

117  14 

•821 

611 

GOB  67 

•822 

686 

77  14 

454 

542 

20  00 

14 

66 

86  71 

•949 

66 

26  71 

944 

745 

111  43 

•467 

19 

180  00- 

♦883 

496 

11  43  I 

•"88 

66 

260  00 

417 

691 

26  71 

876 

190 

34  29 

47  14 

Amount 
Paid 


,T.  .  , 


K.  N.  Scott. 


-t:.i".-!-mni. 


i;v..rk'i'  I".,  (.'umniitiits. . . . 

=     h.  ':\u<.^y.  .,  

't.  M,  Thntlun    

I.ijn  Voiiiil..  ...   


M.  J.  Miirr  hy. 


K.  S.  MiinU-y. 


Frarik:  Martin ....... 

!;"i»rtE.CajiiDt*ll. 


1'jlnifr  t-l.  Crven, 


I'>arik  K.  SwirL-li.  Hal  

A.  HiiljiiiMJii,  Adv. 


S  15  00 

30  00 
91  43 
20  00 
28  67 

128  67 
164  29 
83  57 
20  00 
88  57 
14  29 

22  86 
117  14 
158  58 

28  67 
CO  00 
80  00 
40  00 
36  43 

31  48 
117  86 
111  43 

CO  00 
182  14 
167  14 
34  29 
17  14 

20  00 
268  67 

46  00 
2G6  71 
67  14 
80  00 
30  00 
67  14 

23  57 
134  29 

26  71 
22  88 

21  48 
20  00 
SO  00 
74  29 

160  00 
36  « 
64  29 

25  74 
11  43 
91  43 

122  86 
160  00 
120  00 
106  67 

20  00 
lOO  00 

26  71 
2  86 

400  00 
150  00 
95  00 
66  00 
34  29 
40  00 
&~i  00 
90  00 
170  00 

eo  00 

21  43 
340  00 
174  29 


'»n601  62111601 62 


•Number  of  Advance  Payments  on  Clafana.  IL 


Total  number  of  Weekly  tndcmnity  CUums,  180. 
•••Error  in  thne  claimed.  1. 

INDEMNITY  DEATH  CLAIMS  PAID  APRIL  1.  1916. 

Saim      Div.      Name  AmC  Paid 

784       Geonre  W.  Rait.   tl.OOO  00 

Georgfi  E.  Punahon   2.O00  00 

Wm.D.  Oland.   2^000  00 


187 

Total  number  of  Indemnity  Death  ClaimB,  3. 

Weriilr  Indemnity  Claima  paid  from  DcMmbarl.  1906.  to  March  1,  1916.. 
bdamnlty  Deadi  Claima  paid  bom  April  1.  1007.  to  March  1.  U16  


16.000  00 


ST62.491  27 
290.732  14 


Sl«,601  St 


Entered  at  the  Qcveland,  O.,  Poatofiice  ai  Second-CIaas  Matter 


^  tUc.inaljji. 
.»43 


UDionMill..... 


ItinU  I 


Tn»e4iTimiia.  IMO'ipW   7lfl7pff.;niinivblh 

Tiuuunil>><i.  ....iiflkiplimoTiil.    ,..  IIJ  La  iii><-!:-  , ,  l.ii-l  rsl  c . . . , ,   '  L.v,Mllnl.^m»t^ 

trf*-.>U   .617  Bt,  l*cal«n  ...M  Mithiaim  Clii.  SjO  i,u,aH.J  ,.6&ii 

Ta^«.,a  ....    ...  *    .   •^IJW'H*''".  AI^.,ft)..  ,.,^tl^;i,'J.^l-,„^,.,   

tllkl\siS.        t-liintLff  . ,  bi^l'i.'rD   - 

ArvMinLn  778 C-f-lof^iJo  Uilj',.  .ft*  FdiierTon.  . 

a3^uW  .  Don"-'*  It^ltMimond. 

Colli.' r..   

Kl  Ji'iailci. . . . 
Tort  rimlLh. 
llnmsi'u.  ,. 

Hciii  h-p  , 
plnfKlntl  .- 
¥m  Hun.'ii. 

BaLri-»lii!Ja..  -.™aH^rl,„rj  .206C.'<liir  fianid-.. 

JJuiiaiBuLr  J^SNi-w  ILoTt-Q          T)  C.-aterULl^.  - 

gri™"-   f^Noif  IrfinJi"'-  ..Bienmonitoe  

Se™  r  "■  ■     R       iifcLiwiKi!.       Olari-n  ...  - 

f«Anp-  e«          6up|,q„j   JHfllioion..  

.  A neflM  ™V,ilm ijuitou  . . , . Mli  C ' ree Km   


"uitririiJi*. ' 


i'/tt^r^'a  .'  ii'ii  Clhi<-kbha.  DaltlaH...  .....JR 

WKnld  8BU' l>eni"H  m 

«WHBneyTlLI&-  «  El  P»»  -'-2? 

uTa  iiPB^f^er  aug]  iw  on 

'.SE  llntni...  WEnol"  *B 

Murtiiiti*  Ill  Port  Worth  W 

ax  MimtoKCT-.   P6B         Worth..,.  501 


iUlUoQVLic  .ifi]  Ri  rmciur  , 

,13- DiiBttJt   1*1  Ti-rrfl  ^iant*  - 

4I5C&Daii  CElj'......H8TiTre  Haube. . 

IhOOra-nd  Juart.,-,*MtMjilt#..U,  .. 
lyiLaJunw,  .... .H* Waahinawn... 

fif«Pu"lili>    ¥3  lilYfi, 

"  t««Hali.lii,  IWBpJle  I-Jiilnc-, 

. atf tl ina  TJT  ttiMuo  . .  

ttrlnLdrul  MOHonno  BBO 

H'0>\ti  ni  l  r,      Burlkniitaii-  - 


■(liilliip  iKHltBi-wfi* 
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,  BW  <Jal><'>i-'>ii   TTfl 

'Ui-M-avlUe  m 


v"!""'"   rimsil*.         Unhuriue.  ... 

,k     ■  t^HI«lj:i|.r,ri**...mKn5l«yro»<t.. 


p:is.^l:sOTl.       Aubiiru...  ^^I'nTilnnd....    .  K*iflM»h*ll... 

^B,7ini.lii  »r- jiLti«bju«il»n....l>Ju""    p^^jn^  tnJiWlP*  »* 

i-iAshlt-r  iaTe.«a*  

in 

8 

! !      V'      t  fibri  n««  ^Sfi 


IM  Monirtiilco  aia*';'"'*  H^Ha'^- 

:a!BlWf.r   56BK-  S."LCD>e-. 

■>««.  Umacnpohii.lttlKJinlnL,  ..... 

»°lSl«f»l-«..  ...  ...  luKJmlrB........ 

hlJBt.  l-sal  IBOl  nrnp  ....... 


Bi)i'->lli."         ■  lif.-nii.uii  Itirt  l-ji[li»'ivlllo... 

ajujra(ii™c.v  ™  \,  «  (imvmi  ^  f  <|«  Itoilip).,. 
Bnn     ru  ^nl  i  i|"      ?  ,„",rcX  ,  :    ^  F;.rt  M»dTi,» 

a[cBrlilis.........MS  Atlnma..,.. 

PfSnDn-oli  ......OOajiaBoata  

Kamlnopa  —  "-^J  AuKaELa,,,.. 
VaiiiMUTBr,.....Sa  BruDsnLi^k  . 

S'-laon  ...S'^Ofdnriiiwii ... 

priDfo  Hupert,  .lU  Oolncnbda.... 
Uei'Blr'll'kfl  ..    -.w(  DnnglBA... . .. 

Braarlim.,  '"JfJ  Mucon.  

Hr-inJoa  '■■.j'^  MacoD,   

U-iurtiHn  TV  MaDc-henCfic. 

Sfinrt*.,  ....K»HuiaBiinb  .  . 

Trnn«c:ona  .q)'>  E^nirnaDivb.  .. 

WIddII^  TSs^rnTintbti. 

WLnpipca   BoBWojcri™ 

HBniiB-..  Moiitiwlk't  ^  Kmporla,. , . 

Lt>  th  lir  Id  Be  IW  Pnoa  t.'  I  lo.  ZB  ft.  Scnlt  . .  - 

ClalHum.  BGfi        iLLlSUISi.         n^vad^and  . 

MwllLlnnHBt..  Mi^t^rn.  ,.          .  S3 H('rin«t'iii  . 

We-t  MpKii*tni'i«H.  urdnUiwn  ,,,.M6H!iUlDiil<in, 

BLHsr....-  SI]  Hluel«li>jid  Wfi  Unnnu  riiy      -      H"ntiLhn.l   ft.*  li«HrKr«KniJ^« 

KDiD'unk  ■EnrotViiltiillii..  ....    -<  Kj^nfliia  (  iij-  IBl  Knnan*  rilj....  «fJ  AoUi-'ilU..  'Xl 


■  ^LlHiftdE^rd.  aflTM*riiii«„  .  m 

-^Hro»iw»lllp.....';tisT*|er...   gBT 


j7(.Vflnjhiiiili'  MP  i".7"i"?"''"e" 


at 


..SaiSitiutOitj.......  .- 
*(flHiou^OltJ.......*60       ■     I  S!jirl-I 

..T«aWBt«r]iW. ......  U*  Mrrumb   IM  Kl-nXlSTr 

..T't-  ti.JfHf^.  MrTltlion.  .. 

..SMATBoaikDH  3Se  Mi  rl^ian 

.  H8  ArEaniiaaCicy..  Wihuw  A\i^ynJ 
■       .Aii'hlBOn  ...  ...  .m  Virktihnre  , 

...Uaubjinaic.    ..    .  211  WaUif  Vklicr 


(16  V<^k(iDi 

julUKdi'a   Bi 

ioe»:SdilLLBkoCitf..'ni 

(f  Knit  i.i.in-rii5..a 

BlKjWdnfloiPr  m 

'.in  tl'KVUKT. 

"  ■  BlcBi'llf"'-I''»ll«--.K» 

 CHInlaQd  food...  tn 

■"m  E.Maurli  CbonfclfrT  Kutl^Bd  I 

am.udfltinrg.'iSI  ^,  ttHtJIM*. 
,  Alci&ndciB.  .  .  Su 

JoMba'iK.   -Bft>  KhBlol  ;.v  ■  ^ 

GftlMnn  .....H'iH  tiui«<itl*«»1He. 


l^h-iH-lift-r.,, 
^ltii.-Ki-flt(.r... 
™1  [*&Uinuit.--».. 
^B^fii'ini-Hiilj'  ,. 

\<}  B!inneT.rre.,..eH8H..rapn"«.,....-.WJ  Hat|„t.in  31B  p.iri.n..i<,th 

flWh.rwBse  4JI  j         Hfcte,  Hi.hirjoi.d 


■    ■«SV  II  :il|p.1ei.'l. ......  W*<liri*'n  Fwrae.  . 

r  lli  ll  i-rnsbitrH  ..  >firfo]k,  ........ 


SicliLlle  "&*pli.irn!Piiiin        .ftfJ  KaimaBl'mj- 

MC>f>*n.la«.     .■fdOciuirJciiWn  MB  J.i.!ir<'HW()rth. 

N,  BiiUlpr'>rd...jlBiC1hloaBO,..   10N«ide«lia..  .. 

Priai'S  Albert.. t^ChloHio  ,,„,  (»Il*""fton 

Rpaina   .™CIKIoailo..., 

HajibalMin  ' 

HutherlBad  ^    _  __  .. 

Ktw  PHifMawiOK.  rtilcauO'  tra" 

Obinpbollton — 1W0h'>FaKo..  .4f!AT<iriekB.,., 


■J*  KBn-QaOily 

'  Tiii.  Miirti'lln^i,.  r 


MillTaK'..,., 


«iH'^"'i">  j2}S57r'hSSi.v.:; 

.n»  Kf  mHTn  .-■  I  It  4"jil  fill 

(mRnlh.lsll  BflBy,  " 


 «'^«OKIoaiio  ,HflOF«walDinle  5»  M^li.  rlr .......  -«  k,.l<-l£h  /hTlndHulTin       'I  Gh^-^ 

;«mK  J^S  ""IS  ' Till  J5""t'     u.Y  ■  Sj^BpH  nrer  J  liila-iplrlhUi   .mi  >lli.i™  

M.n?is^^-v-"-::i*?Sicr:v,::::::!afc   


Brlliw^BWr  .  -.raJChlcfcgU.  ...^'I  BnHllna  Brcpn  "JIS  Wl.inhprni  . 

Olftfifl  Bar.O.  B.wlrblPHtto  ....  ...  Wll porhin  ,  ...  .  . .4ftSt.i,  .l.-nf-h... 

llrLllIaj...  ;<7chl<-4.BO„  .■BrtOf.wlnBtnii..   " 

Hcollnrton,;  ?'^?t'n   ■  "j'poi'lnHt'm 


Midne?,  O.  U  .-.eOIPlii   

Xn>ni..  US ('h icBjco . . . 


  .  •*'2Sln-l[is 


AI1bdiI»1«., 

H«n«Tiii«.. 

Briil^otiarB., 

ObBplaan.... 
Ooearane  -.- 

f^i.wmiBBi.. 

llmDllfNU-. 
llnroliwlL.... 

Loci'toa.,  

1>]u4nn  

Lind«»/  

Hlploo. 


.  Enc.  l.«^ma,  ,...,,.4-.  1^1. 
.#tvi.  ,,  |(|A«hi<i.ljala. 

.IWht,  LoniH  ^-1  [i  ,, 

.  116  h t ,  r,oo  i«  Bri  f1i(f  port . . . 

..IHg)i.BTille   I'UULe.liiBlnil  ,.  .  ..IMThBi.T         .  . 

...f79W.>K.JO  nstn^l.iltla  86B        ICNtl!!*.  V^'^^v„  ■■ 

-IWDji^       .  .  -  -  «iiK>til"11lo„  MAnawnda  ?7*  f^!^*'  '■'■^.^f  " 

..9WK.v«  flC.  &al«    .  IMClr-onnM  ..^ 

,.  aHKnr^l-rt  .d^rah        ..  MllOr"-*t  F(lJ|,  f-^J^I^^^Cd 
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Thirty  Years  Ago— 


Great  changes  in  railroading  since  Coca'- 
Colfit  was  born,  30  years  ago — in  methods, 
equipment,  rolling  stock,  motive  power  and 
ike  habits  and  peraonnd  ctf  T^lroed  men. 
Today 


fa  ihe  raaroader'*  one  tet  bevsrago— the  nfisty 
finf  drinlu 

The  two  tocomotived  pretty  well  repreaent  Coca- 
Cola 'b  growth  in  tmivenal  xx^pularity.    Its  delicious 
vlioleAomenesB  has  gLven  it  the  best  run — made  it 
Ibe  Hggat  thing  or  tiie  Soda  Fountain  Route, 
Snpfdvith itao^  post  and  with  other  '  

Demand  ihe  gemriiw!  by  full  nama — ■ 
niduwmes  encourage  substitution. 

The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Atlajsta,  Ga.    [  | 

Sati  for  fimmiooliirt. 
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The  Blue  Butterfly 

BY  AONBS  O.  BROGAN 

Harrison  Horrts  glanced  down  the  hotel 
veranda  with  its  long  line  of  rocking  occu- 
pants and  considered  how  beat  to  make 
Us  escape. 

The  mountain  resort  was  an  ideal  writ- 
ing place,  and  the  new  book  was  pro- 
gressing, bat  this  three  times  a  day  jonr* 
ney  to  the  hotel  forme^ds,  with  its  forced 
associates,  was,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, "getting  on  his  nerves, "  He  thought 
gratefully  of  the  distant  bungalow  as  he 
sou^t  out  the  least  &equented  path.  No 
doubt  the  ever-present  matron  would  hail 
him,  to  tell  gushingly  of  how  she  "did 
enjoy  his  books,"  or  some  vivaeioas 
maiden  would  seek  to  claim  him  for  toi- 
nis.  How  tiresomely  alike  they  all  were, 
not  an  original  study  among  them! 

"Oh,  Mr.  Morris!"  called  "The  Dow- 
ager," suddenly  appearing  in  the  door- 
way. "Surely  you  are  not  going  to  de- 
sert us  so  soon?"  "The  Dowager"  was 
a  name  bestowed  by  the  bantering  guests 
upon  this  impressively  imposing  figure. 

*'Hy  daughter  and  I  were  just  speak- 
ing of  you.  She  wished  to  ask— what 
was  it  you  wished  to  ask,  dear?"  The 
tail,  pale-faced  girl  with  somber  eyes  re- 
garded her  moUier  half  contemptuously. 

"Mr.  Morris  is  in  a  hurry,"  she  said. 
With  a  flicker  of  interest  he  awaited  the 
gfrL  *1f  I  may  be  of  assistance"— he 
began.  Silently  the  girl  descended  the 
Steps  at  his  side,  then  paused  abruptly. 


"Mother  wished  me  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  you, "  she  told  lilm.  "That 
is  all."  Before  he  could  reply  she  was 
gone,  being  joined  presently  by  a  gay 

lieutenant 

With  an  amused  smile  the  author  gazed 
after  them.  She  was  a  strange,  morbid 
creatt  re,  this  girl.  He  had  noticed  that 
from  the  first  An  imaginative  person 
mi^t  say  that  her  dark  eyes  were  filled 
with  haunting  fear.  There  was  some- 
thing suggestingly  tragic  in  Hiss  Van  den- 
burg's  bearing,  or  perhaps  it  might  be 
inherited  pride.  The  Vandenburgs,  he 
had  heard,  came  of  an  old  though  impov- 
erished family.  However,  her  slight  in- 
terest for  him  had  vanished  before  he  re- 
sumed his  work,  and  npm  returning  to 
tte  hotel  at  evening  be  found  the  chairs 
rocking  excitedly. 

A  dance  was  being  planned  for  the  fol- 
lowing  week,  with  much  discussion  of 
costumes  for  the  occasion,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant joined  in  from  his  perch  at  Evelyn 
Vandenburg's  feet  Morris  picked  his 
way  silently  among  tiiem— better  to  be 
thought  unfriendly  than  to  be  cornered 
for  a  profitless  evening— and  8<^  coming 
hastily  to  the  end  of  the  veranda,  he 
almost  stumbled  agunst  a  small  crouching 
figure  apart 

Low  upon  the  top  step  her  brown 
rumpled  head  resting  against  a  pillar,  sat 
a  girl  busily  engaged  with  embroidery. 
So  absorbed  was  she  that  her  face  was 
not  raised  as  Morris  begged  pardon.  Em- 
barrassed, he  stooped  to  restore  ^^^kim 
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skeins  his  carelessness  had  displaced.  In 
absent  acknowledgment  the  girl  nodded, 
her  eyes  still  upon  her  work.  He  was 
conscious  as  he  went  on  of  a  butterfly— a 
huge  bizarre  blue  butterfly— embroidered 
on  linen. 

Behind  his  protecting  screen  he  sat  at 
table  and  was  impatiently  annoyed  to  find 
his  eyes  seeking  again  and  again  that  bent, 
absorbed  head.  Then  as  the  very  last 
guest  entered  the  dining-room  the  girl 


A  rotary  snow  plow  at  work  on  the  Gibnora  ftPitt»- 
burg  Ry.,  in  the  January  snow  blockade.— Cour- 
tesy Bro.  J.  G.  Uain.  Div.  228. 


folded  her  work,  and  Morris  saw  her. 
One  straight,  comprehensive  glance  told 
him  that  she  had  been  aware  of  his  covert 
watching,  but  the  glance  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  frank,  reassuring  smile.  Mor- 
ris under  the  influence  of  some  unexplic- 
able  emotion  caught  his  breath.  It  was 
as  though  it  was  a  true  and  friendly  hand 
had  grasped  his  own.  Into  the  very  re- 
cesses of  his  heart  went  that  sunshiny 
smile  of  good-will.  "Who  was  the  little 
creature?"  Morris  also  smiled  as  she 
stepped  all  unconcerned  in  her  middy 
blouse  into  the  midst  of  that  assembly  of 


fashion.  But  as  he  came  out  again  upon 
the  veranda  she  was  there  before  him— 
down  upon  her  humble  seat,  the  embroid- 
ery in  her  hands.  Curiooaly  Morris  lin- 
gered. 

"Who  is  she?"  he  asked  of  the  lieuten- 
ant 

The  youth's  eyes  widened.  "You've 
got  me,"  he  replied.  "You've  got  all  of 
us.  We  don't  know.  Only  it  affects  us 
differently  from  the  women.  They— 
don't  want  to  know;  we— do." 

Morris  laughed. 

"Alone  here?" 

'*Quite  alone, '  *  answered  the  lieutenant 
"Came  to  our  last  donee  in  a  muslin  frock 
and  danced  with— me. "  He  looked  rue- 
fully over  at  the  bowed  curly  head.  'Td 
take  her  every  place  if  she'd  let  me,  but 
she  won't  Won't  let  anyone.  Tends 
to  her  own  darned  little  business  every 
day  and  sews  blue  butterflies.  That's 
what  the  girls  have  nicknamed  her— 'The 
Blue  Butterfly '  -but  it  strikes  me  they're 
not  so  far  off.    Ever  see  her  eyes?" 

Back  to  the  author  came  the  memory 
of  an  illuminating  smile.  "Yes,"hesaid 
slowly>  "I've  seen  her  eyes."  He  was 
sUU  musing  over  the  name  as  he  ap- 
proached the  steps.  Perhaps  there  might 
be  "material"  here.  "I  must  ask  your 
pardon, "he began  tentatively,  "for my 
rudeness  of  a  short  time  aga  I  was 
really  in  such  a  hurry  that  I  did  not  see 
you." 

The  girl  arose  abruptly,  moving  down 
to  install  herself  in  the  very  center  of  a 
forbidding  group.  'The  pardon  was 
granted  long  ago, "  she  flung  back  athim. 
Still  he  lingered,  Hj^tuig  a  cigar,  and  to 
him  came  fragments  of  a  conversation. 

"The  last  big  robbery  at  Findley's 
resort"— "Necklace  never  recovered"— 
"And  those  old  family  jewels  taken 
from  the  Morgans'  dance"— "Even  at 
Mrs.  Vandenburg's,  you  remember?" 
"Never  recovered  your  rings,  did  you, 
Mrs.  Yandenburg?"  "The  Dowager" 
lau^ied  caustically.  "No,"  she  said, 
'  'and  never  expect  to  while  we  have  such 
a  police  system.  Wasting  time  search- 
ing our  trusted  servants,  while  the  cul- 
prits escape  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. " 

"But  did  you  not"  persisted  a  voice, 
'  'suspect  some  certautgj^epg^  U^ygjPl 
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Vahdenburg  arose  and  crossed  the  ve- 
nuida.  "Teddy."  she  asked  of  the  lieu- 
tenant, "will  you  take  me  for  a  walk?" 

Unnoticed  the  little  "Blue  Butterfly" 
rolled  up  her  work  and  passed  out  among 
the  shadows.  Here  later  the  author, 
ruminating  uprai  his  homeward  way» 
found  her.  Involuntarily  he  stopped  to 
speak,  then  saw  that  she  was  not  alone. 
A  stocky  man  in  flashy  checked  suit  ac- 
companied her.  Morris  was  surprised  at 
his  own  displeasure  at  the  fact  of  the 
girl's  choice  of  a  companion.  "What 
was  it  to  him?"  seriously  he  asked  him- 
self the  question.  Until  an  hour  or  so 
ago  he  had  not  known  of  her  existence. 

"^e's  a  regular  'witch  woman, '  "  the 
lieutenant  told  him  one  day.  "Flicks 
her  eyelids  at  us,  and  we  all  do  as  she 
likes.  Made  Warner,  the  manager,  put 
her  next  to  the  Vandenburg's  table  today 
and  the  old  lady's  furious.  'Who  is  she,' 
she  cries,  'and  where  does  she  come  from, 
forcing  her  way  unchaperoned  and  un- 
known among  the  best  people?  Thought 
this  was  a  responsible  place.*  " 

Rounding  an  arbor  upon  the  grounds 
later,  Morris  was  chagrined  to  find  him- 
self an  eavesdropper  at  a  conversation. 

"I  simply  must  have  a  new  gown  for 
the  dance,"  Evelyn  was  complaining. 
"I'm  tired  of  trying  to  play  good  appear- 
ance." 

"Better try  to  play  for  the  author," 
her  mother's  voice  replied,  in  grim  hu- 
mor, and  Horris  hurried  on  disgustedly. 
There  was  something  refreshing,  just 
then,  in  the  thought  of  the  girl  who 
avoided  his  presence.  He  could  not  deny 
it,  deliberately  the  unknown  one  repulsed 
him.  He  was  curious,  with  a  "curious- 
ness"  which  was  anxiety,  to  know  her 
bett^.  Now  from  the  shadows  beyond 
the  veranda  he  heard  them  berating  her. 

"Of  course  she's  not  straight,"  cried 
a  woman's  voice.  "No  name  on  the 
register,  no  place  of  residence,  and  we 
have  seen  her  choice  of  friends.  An  ad- 
venturess, a  thief  perhaps  here  in  our 
very  roids^  and  we  can  do  nothing. 
When  one  complains  Warner  shrugs  his 
shoulders,  while  the  brazen  thing  sits 
unmoved  and  embroiders  her  blue  butter- 
flies." The  voice  ended  in  exasperation, 
and  close  to  the  author's  elbow  came  a 


low,  shudderhig  "Oh!"  Horris  turned  in 
the^semidarkness  to  see  the  girl 

*Tou  heard,"  she  whispered  trem- 
blingly. "Do  you  believe  that?"  In 
quick  sympathy  he  sought  her  hands  and, 
finding  them,  an  overwhelming  wave  of 
emotion  swept  over  hinu 

"No,**  he  murmured  huskily;  "I  be- 
lieve yoo  are  aU  that  a  woman  should 
be."  Hi8v<^ce  broke.  "I— love  you," 
he  said.   And   then  the  miracle  hap- 


Snov  blockade.  Jan.,  1916.  Gilmore  ft  Plttsbarc  By., 
ArmMead,  Hontwia,  to  Salmon.  Idaho,  aft«r  the 
snow  plow'a  work.— Courteajr  Bro.  J.  G.  Haln, 
Div.  228. 


pened.  Very  simply  and  tenderly  the 
girl  crept  for  a  moment  into  his  arms 
and  clung  there,  the  next  she  was  gone. 
Upon  his  enchanted  homeward  way  he 
tried  to  remind  himself  that  he  did  not. 
even  know  her  name.  But,  as  Shake- 
speare says,  "What's  in  a  name?"  Her 
arms  had  clung. 

The  next  morning  the  veranda  occu- 
pants were  wild  with  excitement.  An- 
other jewel  robbery  had  taken  place,  and 
here  in   the  hotel.    Mrs.  Stuyvesant's 

pendant  had  been  stolen^ire^^  i^^** 
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dinner,  and  the  night  before  '  The  Dowa- 
ger's" old  pearl  necklace  had  been 
taken,  too,  while  she  and  her  daughter 
were  out  in  the  arbor.  "It  was  strange, " 
they  added  meaningly,  "that  the  mys- 
terious maiden  alone  should  be  free  from 
attack."  That  mammouth  diamond  still 
sparkled  upon  her  finger,  though  it  was 
evea  more  strange  that  the  girl  should  be 
in  possesrira  of  such  a  wonderful  stone. 
Hiss  Evelyn,  quite  a  connoisseur  in  dia- 


A  rotary  snow  plow  at  work,  Canadian  PaciRc. 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  Can.— Cimrtesy  Bro.  J.  G. 
Patton.  Div.  610. 


monds,  had  pronounced  it  genuine.  But 
after  luncheon,  while  «^citement  was 
still  at  white  heat,  the  "Butterfly  girl" 
produmed  that  the  ring  was  gone.  It 
had  been  taken  while  she  was  at  table. 

The  dance  that  evening  promised  to  be 
a  great  success.  Evelyn,  passing  upon 
the  arm  of  the  lieutenant,  smiled  oddly  at 
the  author's  expectant  glance  toward  the 
doorway,  for  the  "Blue  Butterfly"  had 
flown.  Elarly  in  the  evening  came  the 
rumor,  to  be  later  grudgingly  verified  by 
Mr.  Warner.    She  had  gone,  the  mys- 


terious one,  slipping  quietly  away  during 
the  preparations  for  the  balL  Morris, 
painfully  disappointed,  made  his  way  out 
upon  the  lawn,  following  half  uncon- 
sciously, the  path  that  led  to  that  dear 
remembered  spot  And  there,  beneath 
the  screening  trees,  he  found  her.  She 
was  not  alone  and  turned  at  his  approach, 
with  a  startled  cry.  "OhI"  die  mur- 
mured confusedly.  "You!" 

"They  told  me,"  Morris  said  severely, 
'  'that  you  had  gone. ' ' 

"I know,"  the  girl  interrupted, "  and 
you  must  go  back  at  once  and  say  noth- 
ing. Please, "  she  entreated  and  put  out 
her  hands.  With  a  sigh  he  turned  and 
strode  into  the  house.  The  music  had 
ceased,  while  the  air  seemed  vibrant  with 
subdued  exdtement.  In  her  chair  "The 
Dowager"  discoursed  loudly  upon  her 
favorite  subject:  "I,  for  one, "  she  was 
saying,  "am  glad  the  girl  is  gone.  Never 
fear,  you'll  all  hear  of  her  later.  The 
cleverest  ones  are  bound  to  be  caught 
I'm  just  as  sure  of  having  ray  necklace 
this  minute,  as  if  it  were  in  my  bands. " 

"Madam,"  said  a  vdce  suddenly,  and 
its  low  distinctness  reached  the  far  ends 
of  the  room,  "you  are  under  arrest,  and 
we  will  trouble  you  for  those  jewels.  At 
once,  please, "  added  a  deeper,  peremp- 
tory tone. 

Gasping,  "The  Dowager"  strug^ed  to 
her  feet  The  appearance  of  the  girl  whom 
she  had  been  slandering  had  left  ber 
speechless,  while  behind  the  girl  barred 
the  stocky  figure  of  the  "checked  clothes" 
man. 

"You  will  come  with  me,  Mrs.  Van- 
denburg, "  he  said.  Quietly,  Eveljoi,  of 
the  "fear-haunted  eyes,"  touched  her 
mother's  arm.  "It  will  be  best  to  go," 
she  whispered. 

At  the  door  the  detective  turned  with 
an  ironical  smile,  "We  have  at  last 
found,  *' he  announced,  "the  disposer  of 
other  people's  jewels.  Mrs.  Vandenburg 
has  long  worked  hotels  and  society  at 
large,  eluding  our  best  detectives.  It 
remained  for  Miss  Margaret  Moore  to 
finally  'run  her  down.'  That  ring  of 
Miss  Moore's  was  her  own  idea  of  a  de- 
coy, and  it  worked.   Good  night. " 

About  the  senses  of  Harrison  Morris 
the  room  swam  dizzil^,^  tiien  ^g^oj^ft 
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the  chaos  he  saw  coming  toward  him  the 
girl  of  his  dreams.  "Do  you  mind  so 
very  much, '  *  she  was  asking,  '  'about  my 
playing  detective?  I  did  not  want  to 
take  up  that  work,  but  it  was  forced  upon 
me.  We  had  lived  this  society  life,  father 
and  I,  and  when  he  died  I  stood  before  his 
Solicitors  penniless,  stunned,  a  girl  un- 
prepared When  society  was  startled  by 
these  robberies  the  officials  soi^t  me 
out  for  knowledge  of  the  inner  circle. ' 
So  it  began.  This,*'  she  smiled  up  at 
him,  "is  the  way  it  ends.  From  tonight 
I  live  my  life  in  my  own  way."  She 
held  out  her  hands  to  him.  "Good-by." 

All  unheeding  of  the  chattering  throng, 
Morris  grasped  and  held  the  proffered 
hands.  'Tou  know,"  he  said  tensely, 
"that  between  you  and  me  there  can  be 
no  goodby.  Just  as  you  came  to  my  arms 
that  nig^t,  so  you  must  come  again. 
Then  I  shall  hold  and  keep  you  forever. " 
His  voice  broke  tenderly.  "Oh.  my  little 
'Blue  Butterfly,'"  he  murmured,  "my 
wife!" 

And  as  she  drew  away  from  him  very 
gravely  the  girl  nodded  her  head. 

"Yes, "she  answered  softly,  "I  will 
come." 


Bannerman's  Castle 

BY  JOTHAM  KINGSLEY 

When  Lora  Matson  returned  from  a 
year's  ab^nce  in  Europe  she  plied  her 
mother  with  a  hundred  questions  of  per- 
sons and  events.  At  lasi^  when  Mrs.  Mat- 
son  had  laus^ingly  refused  to  answer 
another  inquiry  that  night,  Lora  barred 
the  door  and  turned  a  lovely,  mischievous 
face  to  her. 

"Just  one  more  question,  mother,  dear," 
she  pleaded.  "Do  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened  to  the  old  Wayne  place  next  door. 
As  we  drove  up  this  afternoon  I  could  see 
that  it  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and 
painted  and  that  a  hi^  brick  wall  has 
been  built  around  the  grounds.  Did  old 
Colonel  Wayne  die?" 

"Yes,  shortly  after  you  sailed.  I  thought 
I  wrote  you  about  it,  Lora.  The  property 
was  sold  three  months  ago,  and  the  pur- 
chaser has  spent  a  small  fortune  on  re- 
storing it  They  say  that  tJie  interior  is 
furnished  in  exquisite  taste,  thoroughly 


English  in  style.  Did  I  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Bannerman  is  an  Englishman?" 

"Bannerman?"  repeated  Lora  breath- 
lessly.   "Is  that  the  name  of  the  new 

owner?" 

"Yes— Lionel  Bannerman.  He  seems 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  leisure. " 

"How  does  he  look,  mother?" 

"I  have  never  seen  him.  He  is  rather 
a  recluse.  Your  father  had  occasion  to 
call  upon  him  regarding  boundary  lines 

I  ~^ 


St«el  plow  in  inow  work,  puftenger  service.  Cana- 
dian Puiflc  Ry.—CourtMy  Bro.  J.  O.  Futmi, 
DIv.  5ia 


between  the  estates,  and  he  remarked  that 
Mr.  Bannerman  was  young  and  very  well 
bred.  He  rides  past  every  morning.  You 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  dear.  His 
housekeeper  told  Hann^— this  is  gossip 
of  the  servant's  hall  and  I  should  not  re- 
peat it— tbe  housekeeper  said  that  Mr. 
Bannerman  was  something  of  a  woman 
hater  and  that  he  had  shut  himself  up  in 
this  house  and  hoped  to  be  free  from  in- 
truders.   That  may  be  nonsense. " 

"Of  course  it  might  be,"  said  Lora 
soberly,  and  shoiquteU^v^iaSed^bl^Ji^ther 
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good  night  and  went  to  bed  in  the  dear 
familiar  tittle  room  which  she  had  occupied 
for  so  many  years. 

But  she  did  not  go  to  sleep  for  many 
hours.  She  lay  awake  looking  out  at  the 
friendly  stars  keeping  guard  above  the 
treetops. 

She  was  thinking  of  a  man  she  had  met 
abroad— a  Hub,  clean-cut  Englishman  who 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her  and  asked  her 
to  be  his  wife.  Lora  had  refused  because 
she  had  not  been  sure  of  ber  own  heart 
His  last  words  rang  in  her  ears  now  and 
brought  a  thrill  of  admiration. 

"I'll  win  you  some  day,  Miss  Matson," 
he  had  said  quietly.  "You  know  we 
Britons  don't  give  up  easily.  I'll  lay 
cdege  to  your  heart,  and  some  day  you'll 
capitulate.  Until  then— goodby,  and  God 
bless  you!" 

So  he  had  vanished  out  of  her  life,  and 
tonight  he  had  been  recalled  vividly  to 
her  mind  by  her  mother's  recital  of  the 
new  tenant  next  door.  Lionel  Penwick 
had  been  the  name  of  her  lover,  and  Mr. 
Bannerman's  name  was  Lionel.  It  was  a 
strange  coincidence  tiiat  she  should  re- 
turn home  to  find  an  Englishman  self  im- 
mured in  a  castle  almost  at  her  own 
gates. 

By  morning  she  had  forgotten  the  new 
tenant,  and  it  was  at  the  breakfast  table 
that  her  father  recalled  him  to  her  mind. 

"I  just  passed  Bannerman  going  for 
his  morning  ride, "  said  Hr.  Matson.  "I 
su^>osehis  castie  is  unprotected."  He 
laughed  genially. 

"His  castle!  Why  do  they  caU  it  that?" 
wondered  Lora. 

"Just  because  he  built  a  brick  wall 
around  the  place  and  hasn't  been  espe- 
cially cordial  to  visitors.  They  say  an  Eng- 
lishman 's  house  is  his  castle,  and  he  seems 
to  live  up  to  the  tradition. " 

"lbs  gardens  are  lovely,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Matson. 

Lora  was  very  silent  She  was  the  first 
to  leave  the  table,  and  her  parents  watched 
her  as  she  disappeared  through  the  glass 
doors  that  led  on  to  a  side  porch. 

By  one  accord  they  jumped  up  and  went 
to  die  doors. 

"My  dear,"  breathed  Mrs.  Matson, 
clutching  her  husband's  sleeve,  "she  is 
actually  going  down  the  syringa  path— 


and  it  leads  through  tiie  wicket  gate  into 
the  Bannermao  place. " 

Mr.  Matson  chuckled.  "I  knew  it 
Lora  is  an  explorer.  Before  she  returns 
she  will  probably  discover  why  Bannerman 
is  a  woman  hater. ' ' 

"The  naughty  child, "  sighed  Mrs.  Mat* 
son,  but  there  was  a  smile  on  her  lips  as 
she  returned  to  her  unfinished  breakfast 

Lora,  charming  in  a  pale  pink  linen 
frock,  with  her  black  hair  pulled  on  top 
of  her  small,  shapely  head,  went  slowly 
down  the  syringa  path  to  the  wicket  gate 
in  the  tall  evergreen  hedge  which  divided 
the  two  estates. 

"It  is  odd  that  he  did  not  build  a  wait 
here— at  least,  he  may  have  locked  the 
gate, "  mused  Lora. 

But  no;  the  little  gate  swung  easily  on 
well  oiled  hinges,  and  she  passed  through 
into  the  wonderland  of  beautiful  gardens. 

It  was  a  perfect  reproduction  of  an  old 
English  garden,  and  Lora  wondered  how 
Mr.  Bannerman  had  accomplished  80  much 
in  such  a  short  time.  He  must  be  a  man 
of  taste,  she  decided  as  she  wandered  en- 
chanted through  rose  gardens  and  finally 
lost  herself  in  the  intricacies  of  a  well- 
planned  maze. 

"How  shall  I  ever  get  out?"  she  thought 
in  dismay  as  she  tried  first  one  and  then 
another  path,  only  to  find  that  it  led  her 
back  to  the  same  starting  point 

Suddenfya  great  Persian  cat  walked 
majratically  past  her,  gravely  intent  <ni 
the  progress  of  a  tiny  grasshopper. 

"The  cat  must  know  the  way  out!" 
cried  Lora.    "I  will  follow  her. " 

The  white  cat  caught  the  grasshopper, 
swallowed  it  with  some  difficulty  and  re- 
sumed its  promenade.  Lora  walked  beside 
htm,  and  the  two  made  a  lovely  picture. 
The  Persian  appeared  to  know  the  wind- 
ings of  the  maze,  for  he  turned  hen  and 
there  and  finally  pierced  the  heart  of  the 
maze— a  circle  of  gravel  where  liiere  was 
a  small  rustic  summer  house,  in  which 
were  a  table,  some  chairs  and  evidence  of 
recent  occupation. 

On  the  table  was  a  man's  soft  felt  hat, 
a  meerschaum  pipe  and  a  morning  news- 
paper. There  was  also  a  goM  matchbox 
with  an  intricate  m<»iogram  picked  out  in 
tiny  sapphires. 

"The  white  cat  jumped  upon  .the^.t^le 
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and  curled  into  a  furry  ball,  and  Lora  sat 
down  in  a  deep  wicker  chair  and  closed 

her  eyes  for  a  moment 

It  was  all  very  peaceful  and  quiet  there. 
Birds  were  singing  in  the  trees  outside  the 
maze;  somewhere  a  thrush  was  making 
marvelous  melody.  Bees  hummed  in  and 
out  of  the  trumpet  vines  that  covered  the 
summer  house,  and  the  summer  sunshine 
was  warm  and  pleasant 


The  color  deepened  in  her  cheeks  and 
there  was  a  strange  expression  in  her  soft 
black  eyes.  She  arose  immediately  with 
a  charming  air  of  confusion. 

"Mr.  Bannerman, "  she  said  hastily,  "I 
must  apologize  for  this  intrusion— I  wan- 
dered into  the  maze  and  became  lost—  I  am 
waiting  for  the  cat  to  lead  the  way  out 
I  am  your  next  door  neighbor,  Lora  Mat- 
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Presently  Lora  slept 

And  the  white  cat  slept  and  did  not 
awake  until  a  man's  step  sounded  on  the 
path.  Then  the  Persian  lifted  its  head 
and  unclosed  its  green  eyes  and  yawned, 
showing^a  coral  red  mouth  and  tongue  to 
the  man;  then  it  curled  into  another  nap. 

The  man  stood  there  for  some  time  look- 
ing at  the  pretty  girl  asleep  in  the  deep 
wicker  chidr.  The  thick  fringe  of  jetty 
lashes  lay  upcurled  on  her  pink  cheek,  and 
her  perfect  lips  were  slightly  parted. 

Suddenly  Lora's  eyes  unclosed,  and  she 
looked  straight  into  the  nuw's  face. 


Mr.  Bannerman  bowed  courteously,  said 
he  was  honored  at  Lora's  early  morning 
caU  and  suggested  that  he  might  escort 
her  outside  the  maze  and  let  the  white  cat 
finish  its  slumber. 

"It  is  a  pity  to  trouble  you, "  said  Lora 
glancing  at  the  pipe  and  newspaper. 

'  'Trouble  is  a  pleasure;  one  can  read  and 
smoke  any  time, "  was  his  answer. 

Lora  flushed  deeper,  and  a  little  frown 
came  between  her  brows. 

She  ^anced  up  at  Lionel  Bannerman. 
One  could  find  no  fault  |ritKM>^I^nef 

iNravy 


noble  face,  with  llt^'agg^v^HV^  ^^vy 
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brown  hair  and  well  cut  lips  that  appeared 
ao  grave  one  instant  and  almost  smiling 
the  next. 

"It  is  very  easy  when  one  knows  the 
way,"  remarked  Hr.  Bannerman,  asl^ora 
followed  him  out  of  the  summer  house  and 
into  the  nearest  path.  '  'I  always  think  a 
maze  is  tike  a  woman's  heart— hard  to 
solve  the  secret— yet  easy  if  one  knows 
the  way. ' ' 

"And  have  you  discovered  the  way  as 
you  have  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the 
maze?"  asked  Lora  saucily. 

"I  do  not  know— yet, "  he  swd  gravely. 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  while  as 
they  went  slowly  down  a  short  path, 
rounded  a  curve  of  the  clipped  hedge  and 
came  upon  a  blank  wall  of  evergreen. 

Mr.  Bannerman  stopped  and  rumpled 
his  brown  hair  with  a  iwzzled  expression 
on  his  face. 

"Confound  it  all,  I  believe  I've  lost 
the  way!"  he  exclaimed  ruefully. 

Lora  could  not  repress  a  mirthful 
laugh. 

"One  does  lose  the  way  in  mazes— just 
as  they  do— in  other  things,  "  she  man- 
aged to  say. 

"You  mean  in  the  way  to  a  woman's 
heart?"  he  demanded  quickly.  "I  lost 
the  way  to  a  woman's  heart  once,  but  I 
vowed  I'd  find  it— well"— he  hesitated 
and  eyed  her  uncertainly. 

But  Lora  had  snatched  at  her  lace  frills 
and  was  intent  upon  plaiting  them.  The 
black  lashes  swept  crimson  cheeks  now. 

A  pair  of  strong  brown  hands  gently 
drew  the  laces  from  her  grasp,  one  hand 
held  her  own  pink  fingers,  while  the  other 
hand  tilted  her  dainty  chin  so  that  the 
man  could  see  the  shy,  black  eyes. 

"Have  I  found  the  way,  Lora?"  he 
asked. 

"You  ought  to  know,  Lionel,"  she 
whispered,  and  the  last  word  was  mur- 
mured on  his  broad  shoulder. 

"But  you  refused  to  recognize  me  in  the 
summer  house, "  he  said  after  awhile.  "I 
should  have  thought  you  would  have  been 
surprised  at  my  appearance"— 

"I  was  waiting  for  you,"  confessed 
Lora. 

"Waiting  for  me?  Then  you  knew— 
your  parents  have  told  you  that  Lionel 
Bannerman  Fenwick  had  planted  himself 


at  your  gates  in  order  to  win  you  and  that 
I  dropped  my  family  name  and"— 

Lora's  hands  closed  his  lips. 

"They  told  me  that  an  English  ogre, 
Lionel  Bannennan,  had  innmured  himself 
in  a  castle  and  that  he  hated  women.  So 
I  came  through  the  wicket  gate"— 

"I  knew  you  must  come  some  day,  so  I 
left  that  one  open, "  he  interrupted  bold- 
ly. You  told  me  once  about  the  syringa 
path,  you  know." 

"So,"  went  on  Lora,  dimpling  with 
happiness,  *  'I  determined  to  find  out  if  my 
suspicions  were  well  founded— and  I  real- 
ly got  lost  in  your  absurd  maze— and  the 
white  cat  led  me  to  your  hat  and  pipe, 
and  yoor  gold  match  case  with  its  familiar 
. monogram--and  you  know  the  rest,  sir!" 

"You  me&n  that  I  have  found  the  way 
to  one  woman's  heart?"  he  whispered, 
and  as  Lora  was  in  his  arms  h&c  answer 
must  have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

Jim  Qay 

BY  ELEANOR  HABSH 

A  man  rode  up  to  a  settler's  cabin  in 
the  far  West,  threw  himself  from  his 
hcHTse  and  asked  for  something  to  eat 
The  settler  was  not  at  home,  but  his  wife 
received  the  stranger,  and  her  dau^^ter; 
a  child  of  12,  looked  up  at  the  man  witii  a 
'  pair  of  big  black  eyes  wonderingly.  ; 
The  mother  was  evidently  troubled  at 
his  coming,  but  children  are  not  aware  of 
the  differences  in  persons,  and  the  dau^- 
ter,  who  seldom  saw  anyone  except  her 
parents,  cSd  not  seem  ill-disposed  toward 
him.  On  the  contrary,  his  arrival  was 
something  out  of  the  common  in  her  life. 
The  man  was  young,  not  over  21,  and  not 
bad  looking,  but  there  was  something  in 
his  appearance  to  make  the  elder  woman 
shudder.  She  set  out  some  bread  and 
meat  for  him.  It  was  not  very  tempting, 
and  he  asked  if  it  was  the  best  she  could 
do. 

"Mother,"  said  the  girl,  "you  have 
forgotten  that  you  made  pies  yesterday. " 

The  mother  cast  a  quick  reproving 
glance  at  her  daughter  and,  going  to  a 
cupboard  took  out  a  pie  and  placed  it  fm 
the  table  before  the  stranger. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  a  cup^  coffee?" 
askedthe  child.  DigitizedbyVjOOglC 
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"Reckon  I  would, "  replied  the  man. 

The  woman  frowned,  but  her  back  was 
turned  toward  the  man  and  he  did  not 
her  face.  Besides,  his  attention  was  fixed 
on  the  child,  who  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  forth  what  there  was  in  the 
larder.  He  was  fighting  his  way  through 
the  world.  His  hand  was  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  was  against 
him.  He  was  touched  by  the  only  kind- 
ness he  had  received  in  a  long  while. 

The  woman  made  the  stranger  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  having  eaten  and  drank,  he 
said: 

"I've  had  a  square  meal,  thanks  to  you, 
sissy.  Now  I'm  going  to  have  a  sleep. 
In  case  you  see  or  hear  anyone  coming, 
little  girl,  wake  me  atonce." 

"Ifyou*rede^y,"saidthechtld,  "why 
do  you  want  to  be  wakened?" 

"See  here,  younker;  if  some  men  come 
along  they  re  probably  hunting  for  me,  and 
the  sooner  you  awaken  me  the  better  it 
will  be  for  me." 

"Why  are  they  hunting  you?" 

"To  hang  me." 

The  girl  paled,  but  asked  .no  further 
qnestions.  The  man  stretched  himself  on 
a  bunk  fixed  to  the  wall  in  the  living, 
dining  and  bedroom  in  one,  while  the 
woman  went  to  the  other  room,  the 
kitchen,  and  washed  the  dishes.  The  stran- 
ger must  have  been  long  without  sleep, 
for  no  sooner  had  he  stretched  himself  on 
the  bunk  than  he  fell  into  a,  deep  slum- 
ber. 

There  is  someliiing  so  inoffensive,  so 
powerless,  about  a  sleeper,  as  always  to 
attract  sympathy.  In  this  case  sleep 
seemed  to  relax  the  man 's  features  so  that 
the  animosity  against  mankind  so  marked 
upon  it  when  he  was  awake  disappeared. 
Twenty-one  is  the  very  beginning  of  man- 
hood, and  the  youngster,  his  face  being 
in  repose,  was  singularly  handsome. 
Perhaps  the  girl  was  old  enough  to  feel 
drawn  to  one  of  the  opposite  sex.  At 
any  rate,  she  looked  upon  him  sympa- 
thetically out  of  her  great  black  eyes  and 
presentiy  got  a  blanket  and  threw  it  over 
him.  Then,  remembering  what  he  had 
said  to  her,  she  went  outside  and  scanned 
the  country  roundabout  Far  in  the  dis- 
tance she  saw  several  men  on  horseback 
galloping  toward  the  cabin. 


The  sleeper  was  conscious  of  htoring 
voices. 

"Mother,  some  men  are  coming.  I'm 
going  to  wake  him  up." 

"Do  no  such  thing.  He's  a  desperado, 
quite  likely  a  horse  thief.  Let  him  alone, 
and  they'll  get  him. " 

"I  won't;  they'll  hang  him." 

Then  the  man  felt  himself  shaken.  He 
started  up. 

"They're  coming,"  said  the  girl. 

The  man  sprang  to  the  door,  shaded  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  against  the  sun,  caught 
the  child  in  his  arms,  kissed  her,  vaulted 
on  to  his  horse  and  dashed  away. 

Not  long,after  his  departure  a  posse 
rode  up  to  the  house. 

"Anybody  been  here?"  asked  one  of 
them. 

"Who  are  you  looking  for?"  asked  the 

woman. 

"Jim  Gay,  the  card  sharp.  He  took 
$500  last  night  from  a  greenhorn  in  Sil- 
ver City." 

"Well,"  replied  the  woman,  "a  young 
fellow  has  just  been 'here  and  lit  out 
Reckon  if  you  go  that  a-way  (pointing) 
you'll  be  on  his  track. " 

The  men  rode  on,  leaving  the  mother 
and  daughter  together,  the  latter  receiv- 
ing a  scolding  for  protecting  the  stranger. 
The  father  came  in  later,  and  when  told 
that  Jim  Gay,  the  card  sharp,  had  been 
there  and  had  been  saved  from  capture 
by  his  daughter  he  gave  her  another 
scolding. 

"Who  is  the  fellow,  anyway?"  asked 
his  wife. 

"I  never  saw  him,  but  they  say  he's 
the  slickest  man  at  cards  in  the  territory. 
He  doesn't  take  much  interest  in  doing  a 
sucker.  He  rather  runs  to  men  who  pride 
themselves  on  being  up  to  all  the  dodges 
in  the  profession.  But  he's  skinned  so 
many  of  them  that  they  vraa't  tackle 
him  any  more." 

"Papa, "  said  the  girl,  "is  it  wicked  to 
play  cards?  You  play  cards  sometimes, 
don't  you?" 

No  response  was  made  to  the  question. 
The  father's  besetting  sin  was  the  gam- 
bling table. 

During  five  years  folloprinit  tiiia«n|sode 
the  country  r^d^<^ti<W  W^ittler's 
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cabin  was  filling  up,  but  with  that  rough 
element  which  seeks  new  countries.  Sti- 
ver was  what  attracted  the  crpwd.  and 
many  were  growing  rich  from  the  mines. 
Scarborough,  the  settler,  wasin  aposition 
to  avail  himself  of  opportunities;  but,  be- 
ing subject  to  a  passion  for  gambling, 
whenever  he  got  a  good  thing  he  gambled 
it  away.  In  vain  his  wife  pleaded  with 
him  to  keep  away  from  the  gaming  tables. 
It  is  singular  how  credulous  are  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  this  passion.  And  yet 
Is  not  the  pastion  so  strong  that  the^  are 
swept  away  by  it,  knowing  that  the 
chances  are  all  against  them? 

Meanwhile  the  little  girl  who  bad  saved 
the  card  sharp  was  growing  to  be  a  wom- 
an. She  was  a  serious  character,  for 
she  lived  in  a  country  where  she  saw  a 
great  deal  to  indicate  to  her  that] the  w<nrld 
is  not  a  bed  of  roses.  Then,  too,  she  ex- 
perienced trouble  at  home.  Her  father 
was  a  bright  man,  but  they  say  "death 
loves  a  shining  mark, "  and  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  person  with  a  superior  intellect  who 
is  not  handicapped  by  some  glaring  de- 
fect Just  as  soon  as  Scarborou^  made 
a  deal  by  which  be  pocketed  a  handsome 
profit  he  would  go  to  a  gunbling  den  and 
lose  it,  and  that,  too,  to  men  who  were 
his  inferiors. 

One  evening  Scarborough,  who  had  just 
sold  a  piece  of  proper^  for  $3,000,  was 
being  relieved  of  it  by  a  gang  of  sharpers. 
While  he  was  playing  a  young  man  of 
clerical  cut  and  wearing  a  white  cravat 
altered  the  den,  and  taking  position  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  began  to  apeak  against 
the  gambling  passion.  The  proprietor 
looked  at  him  as  though  uncertain  wheth- 
er to  stop  htm  or  let  him  proceed.  Seeing 
that  no  one  in  the  room  paid  any  attention 
to  the  speaker,  he  chose  the  latter  course. 

While  the  young  clergyman  was  inveigh- 
ling  agunst  the  sin  of  gambling  a  girl  of 
seventeen  CTtered  and,  movii^  struct 
to  Scarborough  put  her  arms  about  his 
neck  and  be^ed  him  to  come  away. 

"Mother  says  that  you  will  lose  all  the 
money  received  for  the  sale  of  the  proper- 
ty," she  pleaded. 

"I've  lost  it  already,  but  I'll  get  it  back 
again,  and  more  too. " 

"Oh,  father!" 

"Just  you  go   home  and  tell  your 


mother  not  to  worry.    I'll  come  out  all 
right." 

Whoi  the  girl  entered  the  gambling 
house  the  clergyman  ceased  his  remarks 
on  the  sin  of  gambling  aad  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  her  hitently.    He  beard  what  she 

said  to  her  father,  and  when  he  rofused  to 
go  away  with  her  the  clergyman  went 
over  to  tJie  table  where  her  father  was 
playing  and  looked  over  the  game. 

"Gents,"  he  said  presently,  "would you 
mind  a  man  of  the  church  taking  a  hand 
in  this  game?" 

There  was  a  burst  of  laughter  and  much 
chafing  of  the  clergyman  at  having 
preached  against  gambling  and  then  go- 
ing back  on  all  he  had  said.  But  the  men 
at  the  table,  except  Scarborough,  were 
all  card  sharps  and  thought  what  a  fine 
thing  it  would  be  to  fleece  a  parson.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  game  with  a  welcome 
and,  taking  $100  firom  his  wallet;  invested 
the  amount  in  chips. 

Never  at  that  board  had  such  hands 
been  held  as  by  the  parson.  If  the  best 
hand  against  him  was  a  full  of  nines  he 
held  a  full  of  tens.  When  he  dealt  the 
cards  it  seemed  that  he  was  enabled  to 
give  the  others  such  bands  as  would  draw 
them  out,  and  he  always  topped  them. 
The  chips  all  came  his  way,  and  before 
long  he  had  a  pile  before  him  that  filled 
the  others  with  envy.    Then  he  said: 

"Gents,  no  more  playin'  for  chips.  Cash 
these  and  let  the  game  go  on  for  hard 
money." 

Since  he  was  winner,  thero  could  be  no 
objectitm  to  this,  and  liie  game  pnx^eded 
on  a  m<mey  basis.  When  the  parson  had 
won  moK  than  $^600  he  suggested  a  jack 
pot  The  betting  was  opened  with  a  pair 
of  queens.  The  parson  bet  so  high  that 
he  drove  all  the  rost  out  except  one  man. 
When  he  was  called  and  showed  his  hand 
he  was  found  to  hold  four  kings  and  an 
ace.  He  won  $600  on  that  hand  alone. 
Turning  to  Scarborou|^  he  said: 

"How  much  money  did  you  bring  in 
here?" 

"Thirty-two  hundred  dollars. " 

The  parson  counted  out  the  amount, 
pushed  it  toward  him,  deducted  the  hun- 
dred dollars  he  had  begun  the  game  with 
and  left  the  balance  on  the  table.  i 

"You're  a  fine  pumOii^^^^^^lQ^^]^ 
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the  man  who  bad  lost  the  jackpot  "Who 
are  you,  anyway?" 

"I'm  Jim  who  oaed  to  be  known 
in  these  parts  tm  the  slickest  card  shifter 
of  all  professionals. 

"One  day,  when  a  posse  was  after  me, 
I  got  into  the  cabin  where  this  man  and 
this  girl  were  livin*.  The  girl  was  achild 
then,  but  against  her  mother's  wishesshe 
wanted  me  of  the  coming  of  the  commit- 
tee and  enabled  me  to  show  a  dean  pair 
of  heels.  Somehow  I  couldn't  get  her 
kindness  out  of  my  head,  and  it  worked 
on  me  till  it  reformed  me.  I  concluded 
to  get  an  education  to  preach,  so  that  I 
could  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  exposing 
men  who  fleece  and  are  fleeced.  Do  you 
remember  me,  little  girlt" 

"Yes,  Ida" 

Tba  three  of  them  took  the  regained 
funds  to  Scarborough's  cabin.  It  waa  in- 
vested in  a  silver  mine  and  made  the  fam- 
ily comfortable.  The  father  never  gam- 
bled again,  and  Mable  Scarborough,  as 
Gay's  wife,  is  now  assisting  him  in  his 
crusade  against  gambling. 


Hta  Moimiiieit 

BY  AGNES  G.  BROGAN 

Old  Charlie's  life  began  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  children's  mission  to  the  shore. 
Eighty  birthdays  or  more  had  he  known 
on  this  same  sandy  beach. 

Then  one  day  when  the  tempting  odor 
of  his  favorite  ginger  cookies  filled  the 
air  Charlie's  real  life  began.  It  was  a 
groupof  romping  Fresh  Air  •mission  chil- 
dren who  attracted  his  attention.  They 
were  drawn  to  his  place,  no  doubt,  by 
that  same  delicious  odor.  Charlie's 
glance  was  forbidding.  "Now,  look 
a-here,"  be  commanded!  "You  scamper. 
Don't  come  a  trackin'  up  my  steps!" 
But  one  little  maiden  lingered  unafiraid. 
Beneath  a  shock  of  fair  curls  her  witch- 
ing eyes  looked  up  at  him. 

"If  you  please,"  she  said,  '1  would 
like  three  cookies."  Charlie  chuckled 
'  Three ! "  he  exclaimed.  "I  want 
them,"  the  little  girl  told  him,  "for 
the  Borinsky  children.  They  have  never 
had  any  cookies. "  Behind  tiieir  spokes- 
man the  Borinsky  children  waited  hope- 
fully. 


"Land!"  said  Charlie.  (It  was  his 
one  exclamation,  but  he  brought  forth 
a  plate  heaped  generously.)  "No,  tiiank 
you,"  the  unusual  young  person  re- 
marked. "I  did  not  ask  for  the  cookies 
for  myself. "  Grinning  widely,  old 
Charlie  watched  her  down  the  sands. 

"There's  a  nervy  one,"  he  miurmured 
delightedly.  "Spunky,  too."  The  next 
mormngahewas  back  i^n,  this  time 
bearing  in  her  arms  a  white  bedrag^ed 
kitten.  Uninvited,  she  Confidently  walked 
inside,  appropriating  Charlie's  own  big 
chair.  "You'U  keep  the  kitten,  please," 
she  said;  "it  cried  last  night  all  around 
the  mission,  and  tliey  would  not  let 
it  in.  " 

"Land!"  ejaculated  the  old  man.  "Do 
you  thmk  I  want  to  take  keer  of  a  cat?" 

"You  wiU,"  answered  Mias  Goldilocks. 
She  smfled  winaomely.  "I  like  you," 
she  said.  Charlie  took  up  the  kitten, 
something  imaccountable  stirring  in  his 
breast  "You  can  come  here  and  see  it," 
he  told  her,  "as  often  as  the  mission 
folks'llletyou."  He  paused  perplexedly. 
'Tou  ain't  like  the  rest  of  'em,"  said 
Charlie.  "How'd  you  come  to  get 
here?" 

"Mother  thought  it  best,"  the  child 
replied  in  her  pretty,  precise  way.  "It 
is  hot  and  crowded  in  the  city,  where  we 
live,  and  we  had  not  money  to  pay  for 
country.  You  see"— she  raised  grieved 
eyes  to  his— "our  daddy  went  and  left 
us." 

"Left  a  little  thing  like  you?"  said 
Charlie.  But  he  added  in  quick  en- 
couragement, "He'll  be  comin'  back 
again."  The  child  shook  her  head.  "He 
can't,  mother  says,  because  he's  broken 
his  leg.  People  with  broken  legs  can- 
not walk. "  "Sho!"  said  Charlie  slowly. 
That's  so-if  mother  told  you."  "And," 
continued  the  child,  "mother  has  to  work 
very  hard  to  keep  us  both,  so  she  cannot 
go  away  to  find  father.  But  if  I  stay 
here  long  enough  perhaps  she  can  save 
money  to  go.  Then  we  will  all  be  happy 
again.  We  were  so  happyl  That's  why 
they  call  me  Joy." 

"Joy!"  whispered  old  Charlie.  For  a 
moment  his  rou^iened  hand  rested  upon 
the  curly  head.    "It's  Jt^n^*'  he 

said.    Suddenl^igtfdS^  ^vUnA^O^tward. 
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"Couldn't  you  go  to  find  father?"  she 
asked. 

Charlie  smiled.  "Mebbe, "  he  said, 
"mebbe,  some  day," 

When  he  had  finished  reading  his  pa.p&e 
that  evening  Charlie  drew  forth  in  the 
lampU^t  an  old  tin  box.  Painstakingly 
he  made  a  record  of  the  savings  within 
and  added  his  evening's  toll.  Then,  with 
furrowed  brow,  he  bent  to  study  a  map 
and  a  drawing  which  had  for  him  never 
failing  interest  and  charm.  The  map 
was  the  plan  of  a  nearby  cemetery,  the 
drawing.that  of  a  tall  marble  tombstone. 
If  in  this  uncertain  life  old  Charlie  had 
lived  and  labored  unrecognized  it  was  his 
one  dream  and  determination  to  leave  a 
mark  after  death.  Here  his  name  should 
be  pointed  out  to  future  generations,  the 
resting  place  of  Charles  Jaffray— Charles 
James  Jaffray.  And  so,  gloating  one 
morning  over  his  little  store,  Joy,  coming 
to  visit  her  kitten,  found  him. 

'•What's  it  for?"  she  asked  in  her 
straight,  childish  way.  And,  delighting 
at  last  in  a  confident,  old  Charlie  told 
her. 

"That, "  said  Joy  softly,  will  be  beau- 
tiful, and  I  dtall  come  to  place  flowers 
about  your  monument " 

When  upon  a  never  forgotten  day 
Joy  brought  her  mother  to  visit  him 
Charlie  thought  at  first  that  two  children 
were  coming  together  across  the  sands, 
so  young  and  sweet  and  fair  was  the 
motiier  of  Joy.  Looking  up  with  the 
same  frank  smile,  she  thanked  him  for 
his  care  of  her  daughter. 

"Land!"  said  the  pleased  old  man, 
"that  wan't  nothingi  Reckon" -he 
smiled— "reckw  Joy's  my  first  love. 
She  was  telling  me  about  h^  father, "  he 
went  on,  lowering  his  voice— "how  he 
went  away  and  didn't  come  back.  I'm 
real  sorry.  Seems  you  put  her  off,  lettin' 
on  he'd  broke  his  leg. " 

"But  it's  true!"  cried  the  mother  of 
Joy,  her  cheeks  flaming  and  her  eyes 
aglow.  "He  is  the  finest  man  in  the 
world,  Joy's  father,  the  best  We 
should  not  have  married  on  so  little  money. 
Our  people  told  us  so.  But  we  did"— she 
tossed  her  head  defiantly— "and  we  were 
happy,  so  happy,  until  the  accident  It 
was  an  automobile,  and  it  injured  his  hip. 


At  the  hospital  they  could  do  Uttle,  and, 
oh,  the  suffering!"  The  girl  covered  her 
face,  but  soon  her  voice  rang  clear  again. 
"Even  then  I  could  have  managed  had  he 
trusted  me.  He  was  brought  home  from 
the  hospital  to  spend  his  life  in  a  wheeled 
chair.  But  I  found  a  position,  and  it  was 
good.  After  hours  there  was  extra  typ- 
ing. Joy  alone  seemed  to  suffer,  needing 
more  care  than  I  could  give.  So  I  decided 
to  put  love  before  pride— to  send  her  here 
with  those  good  people  for  tiie  simimer. 
Then,  sitting  tiiere  all  day  alone,  her 
father  reasoned  wrongly.  'A  double  bur- 
den is  more  than  even  willing  hands  can 
bear, '  he  wrote.  I  found  the  cruel,  self- 
sacrificing  note  when  I  came  home  at 
night  ^d  he  was  gone.  He  would  have 
good  care,  he  assured  me.  But  the  place 
where  he  was  going  should  be  kept  secret 
that  I  might  not  come  to  break  his  deter- 
mination. Always  I  would  have  news  of 
him,  and  he  would  hear  of  me.  But  until 
some  easier  way  might  be  opened  my  hus- 
band would  efface  himself  for  my  sake. 
Letters  came,  many  and  often,  all  dated 
from  New  York.  How  he  had  managed 
to  get  there  I  could  not  know. " 

In  silent  sympathy  old  Charlie  reached 
over  and  touched  the  little  mother's  hand. 

"And  does  it, "  asked  the  child  at  even- 
ing; **take  so  many  dollars  to  buy  a  tomb- 
stone?" Charlie  was  (hunting  the  money 
back  into  the  box,  his  fingers  moving 
shakily.  He  nodded.  "Reckon  you'll 
have  to  take  keer  o'  your  cat  for  a  day  or 
two,  Joy, "  he  said.  "I've  got  to  go  into 
town." 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  her  eyes  wide  and 
shining  "are  you  gohig  to  find  my  papa 
now?  you  said  'some  day,  mebbe.' " 
Charlie's  horny  palm  closed  in  promise 
over  the  little  soft  one.  "If  I  kin."  he 
answered  simply. 

From  hospital  to  hospital  went  the  bent 
old  figure,  and  then  Charlie  turned  into 
the  broad  gateway  of  the  plara  of  his  last 
hope.  New  York,  he  felt  mre,  was  not 
the  true  hiding  place  of  the  crippled  fath- 
er. Letters  might  be  forwarded  from 
there  in  order  to  keep  from  the  loved  one 
the  humiliating  fact  of  the  home  city 
"poor  farm. "  And  Charlie  found  thatlw 
was  right  His  sharp  old  eyes  soQn  sou^tib 
out  the  wheel  chair  ei^zJUbjvi^al&^raC 
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corner.  A  young  man,  lifting  his  head  in 
quick  alarm  at  a  stranger's  approach, 
dropped  it  again  at  sight  of  the  seaman's 
bent  figure. 

"How  do?"  said  Charlie  pleasantly. 
"Pretty  tiresome,  I  reckon,  a-settin'  round 
all  day.  Been  like  this  long?"  The  young 
man  nodded  brusquely. 

"And  they  ain't  no  cure?" 

"None. "  The  word  was  shortly  spoken. 
Sympathy,  deep  and  true,  shone  in  every 
line  of  Charlie's  wrinkled  face.  The  sick 
man,  regarding  him  quietly,  smiled  in  sud- 
den friendlineas.  "Unless,"  he  added, 
'1  were  rich;  then  there  might  be  a 
chance." 

"Sho!"  Charlie  was  interested.  "How's 
that?" 

"There's  a  clever  old  customer,  an  Aus- 
trian surgeon,  who  sometimes  fixes  up  a 
job  like  me.  He's  in  New  York  now.  but 
it  would  take  more  money  than  I'll  have 
in  all  my  crippled  life  juat  to  bring  him  to 
look  me  over. " 

"Land!"  murmured  Charlie  softly. 
"That's  too  bad!" 

The  young  man  laughed.  "Oh,  well, " 
he  said,  "don't  you  worry  about  it " 

'Too  bad,"  Charlie  repeated  as  he 
shuffled  down  the  long  corridor  to  the 
doctOT'a  door. 

"Come  in, "  called  a  brisk  voice,  and 
old  Charlie  entered  the  attending  physi- 
cian's office. 

Joy  was  waiting  for  him  when  he  re- 
turned at  evening— waiting  upon  his  door- 
step in  the  early  twilight,  the  white  kitten 
in  her  arms. 

"You  didn't  find  my  daddy, "  she  sighed 
r^gned^.  "But  'maybe'  another  day 
you'll  bring  him  back  to  me. " 

"Mebbe, "  said  old  Charlie, 

When  the  little  mother  came  again  upon 
visiting  day  she  hurried  eagerly  across 
the  sands  with  Joy. 

"Listen,  kind  friend, "  she  called,  and 
waved  aloft  a  letter.  "It  is  from  my  hus- 
band. ' '  She  paused  breathlessly.  '  'Such 
wonderful  news.  I  must  share  it  with 
you.  He  feared  to  write  too  hopefully, 
yet  could  not  keep  his  hope  from  me. 
Some  great  Austrian  surgeon  has  consent- 
ed to  take  his  case— to  operate  there  in 
New  York.   The  doctors  have  arranged 


everything.  If  the  operation  is  success- 
ful my  husband  will  walk  again."  The 
girl's  voice  sang.  Charlie  turned  rever- 
ently from  the  radiance  of  her  eyes. 

"An'  then  you'll  be  happy?"  he  a^ed. 
There  was  a  subdued  eagerness  in  the 
question. 

"Happy!"  She  breathed  the  word 
tremulously. 

"Reckon,"  said  Charlie  slowly,  "that's 
real  livin'— makin'  folks  happy." 

It  was  Joy  who  finally  told  him  the  great 
news.  How  daddy  had  been  sent  to  New 
York,  where  a  great  surgeon,  like  the 
wizard  in  a  fairy  tale,  made  broken  limbs 
straight  and  strong.  "And  soon,"  said 
Joy,  nestling  close  in  the  old  man's  arms, 
"my  daddy  will  walk  home  again.  But 
I'll  come  to  see  you  after  because  I  love 
you  so,  and— and  I'll  be  sorry  when  you 
have  your  monument " 

"As  for  that  monument, "  said  Charlie, 
"I've  changed  my  muid.  Reckoned  it'd 
be  better  to  rejoice  in  a  livin'  monument 
here  than  to  have  a  piece  o'  marble  when 
I'm  dead." 

"I'll  bring  you  flowers, "  murmured  the 
child  sleepily.  Old  Charlie  gazed  traderly 
down  upon  the  little  head  againat  his 
breast  Over  his  rugged  features  came 
a  look  of  great  content  "Reckon,  dear- 
ie," he  said,  "you're  a-bringin'  me  flow- 
ers right  now." 

Fatima 

BY  F.  A.  HITCHBL 

Hendricks  was  cut  out  for  a  globe 
tirotter  and  was  furnished  by  inhoritance 
with  the  wherewithal  to  be  a  world  trav- 
eler. By  the  time  he  was  25  he  had  trav- 
eled in  every  civilized  land  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  with  many  of  them  was 
quite  familiar. 

Then  came  the  semi-civilized  countries. 
He  determined  to  be^  with  north  Af- 
rica. He  had  read  much  of  the  great 
Sahara  desert^  its  ocean  of  sand  spread 
out  with  all  the  infinite  sameness  as  the 
waters  of  the  deep,,  the  glare  of  day,  the 
splendor  of  the  starry  dome  above  it  at 
night  But  it  was  the  danger  of  travel- 
ing among  the  treacherous,  cut-throat 
people  who  inhabit  it  tiiat  mada  Hen- 
drid£slongtotz^eId1j)a»OAiQirai  as 
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he  had  become  familiar  with  peoples  sim- 
ilar to  his  own  countrymen  he  went  to  Mo- 
rocco, intending  to  plunge  down  into  the 
desert. 

Leaving  Paris  he  made  for  Gibraltar, 
crossed  the  sb^tt  and  found  himself  in 
Tangier.  The  transition  across  this  nar- 
row water  was  like  going  to  sleep  in  En- 
gland and  waking  up  in  Bagdad.  On  the 
one  hand  were  officers  of  the  English 
army  surrounded  by  the  people  of 
Spain. 

On  the  other  were  Arabs  dressed  in  the 
white  baranca  universally  worn,  a  swarthy 
people  of  diabolical  countenance;  snake 
charmers,  with  their  snakes;  indeed,  such 
a  people  as  one  would  meet  in  any  Mo- 
hammedan country.  It  seemed  to  Hen- 
dricks that  he  had  suddenly  left  the  pro- 
tection of  civilized  law  to  be  subject  to 
uncivilized  plunder. 

The  first  tiling  to  procure  for  a  trip 
into  the  desert  was  camels,  which  must 
be  bought  outright  Hendricks  pur- 
chased several  of  these  beasts  and  hired 
a  couple  of  dozen  natives,  including  a 
man  to  manage  them  who  had  a  number 
of  names,  among  which  was  Ali,  and 
Hendridcs  at  once  seized  upon  it  to  des- 
ignate the  man.  Ali  attended  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  rest  of  the  outfit,  mcluding 
tents,  arms,  ammunition,  eatables,  drink- 
ables, etc  The  arms  and  ammunition 
were  about  the  most  important  articles, 
for  the  principal  occupation  of  the  deni- 
zens of  the  desert  was  robbery.  The 
large  through  caravans  were  so  well  pro- 
tected that  little  plunder  was  to  be  gained 
from  them.  The  little  force  supporting  a 
rich  American  having  many  tempting 
articles  was  a  different  matter.  Ali  in- 
formed the  master  that  they  would  be 
subject  to  all  sorts  of  stratagems  for 
stealing  purposes,  but  would  not  be  likely 
to  any  open  attack.  To  be  robbed  at 
wholesale  they  would  doubtless  be  led 
into  an  ambush,  in  which  case  they  would 
all  be  murdered. 

All  this  lent  zest  to  the  expedition. 
Among  the  American's  reasons  for  plung- 
ing into  such  an  unattractive  country  one 
was  to  outwit  the  Bedouins. 

He  had  not  got  well  into  the  desert  be- 
fore the  performance  commenced.  Of 
course  a  guard  was  established  at  night. 


The  third  night  after  Jeaving  Moroccan 
territory  a  sentinel  was  shot. 

"Why  did  they  do  that?"  asked  Hen- 
dricks of  Ali.  "It  seems  to  me  murder 
for  nothing." 

"Don't  deceive  yourself,  master, "  said 
the  black.  'Tonight  another  watcher 
will  fall,  and  the  next  night  another,  and 
so  on  until  oiur  force  is  reduced  to  so 
small  a  number  that  they  may  overpower 
us." 

Hendricks  thought  much  during  the 
day  how  this  prospective  killing  might  be 
eliminated.  Before  time  for  posting  the 
guard  for  the  night  he  said  to  AH  that 
the  men  were  too  stupid  to  be  trusted 
on  a  watch;  he  wouid  do  guard  duty  him- 
self that  night  Taking  his  rifle  he  sta- 
tioned himself  behind  a  heap  of  sand  and 
.kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  an  enemy.  The 
party  had  traveled  all  day  without  seeing 
a  human  or  inhuman  being.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  someone  should  rise  up 
out  of  the  sand  at  dead  of  night  to  kill  a 
guard.  Nevertheless  Hendricks  kept 
awake  and,  what  was  equally  important, 
kept  his  eyes  open. 

Just  before  dawn  he  spied  some  sort  of 
an  animal  in  the  distance  wanderii^  about 
as  thouf^  searching  for  food.  Hendricks 
watched  the  beast  for  awhile  and  made 
up  his  mind  there  was  a  man  under  its 
skin.  Going  into  his  tent  he  brought  out 
a  rifle,  stuck  the  muzzle  into  the  sand 
and  hung  a  baranca  over  the  butt  Hav- 
ing done  tiiis,  he  again  took  position  be- 
hind his  sand  hill.  It  wsa  not  long  before 
he  saw  a  flash  from  where  the  animal 
stood,  and  a  ball  passed  throned  the  bar- 
anca. Hendricks  fired  at  the  beast,  and 
it  made  off,  apparently  mingling  with  the 
sand. 

That  was  the  end  of  picking  off  sen- 
tries. The  party  traveled  for  some  days 
without  further  molestation  to  an  oasis, 
where  they  passed  from  the  sand  ocean  to 
earth,  trees,  flowers,  houses,  and,  above 
all,  to  water,  for  this  article,  so  eomnM» 
elsewhere  and  therefore  regarded  of  so 
littie  importance^  is  a  chief  necessity  <m 
the  desert 

Hendricks,  leaving  his  outfit  and  his 
men  in  care  of  Ali,  put  up  at  a  hotel 
to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  livingin  a 
house  surrounded  l^ititEd|ncnIiQl^p|iC 
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bery.  Directly  opposite  lived  an  Arab, 
a  trader,  and  when  Hendricks  was  sit- 
ting by  his  window  a  woman,  young  and 
somewhat  comely  in  appearance,  was  to 
be  seen  in  a  room  on  the  same  flow  as  the 
American.  She  saw  him  looking  at  her 
and  smiled  at  him. 

Hendricks,  though  in  the  heyday  of 
life,  was  averse  to  interfering  with  a 
woman  belonging  to  a  Mohammedan  and 
went  away  from  the  window.  The  next 
morning  a  caravan  started  from  the 
trader's  hous^  and  since  Hendricks  was 
prepared  to  move  his  own  outfit^  be  left 
an  hour  later.  When  he  went  into  camp 
in  the  evening  the  trader's  more  pre- 
tentious encampment  was  not  a  mfle 
away.  During  the  evening  the  Arab 
called  on  the  American,  appearing  de- 
sirous of  making  his  acquaintance. 
Indeed,  before  he  left  he  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  great  liking  to  Hendricks. 

He  had  no  socmer  departed  than  Ali 
came  to  his  master  and  warned  him, 
declaring  that  the  man  might  be  a  trader, 
but  if  he  could  overpower  a  smaller  cara- 
van than  his  own  in  the  desert,  kill  every 
one  connected  with  it  and  possess  himself 
of  tile  loot  he  would  not  scruple  to  do  so. 
Hendricks  assured  his  man  tlutt  he  would 
be  very  careful  what  he-  did,  but  said 
nothing  of  the  woman  who  had  mniled  at 
him  throu^  her  window. 

Hendricks  had  promised  the  trader, 
or  robber,  or  both,  that  he  would  return 
his  call  in  the  morning,  breakfasting  with 
him.  Had  he  been  warned  by  Ali  earlier 
he  would  possibly  have  declined  the  in- 
vitation on  the  ground  that  he  intended 
to  move  early.  He  did  not  fear  a  com- 
plication with  tiie  woman,  for  an  Arab 
does  not  usually  introduce  his  women  to 
his  men  friends.  In  this  case  Hendricks 
was  mistaken.  The  trader  had  three 
wives  and  they  were  all  at  breakfast 
witii  him  and  his  guest  One  of  them 
was  the  woman  who  had  smiled  at  Hen- 
dricks from  a  window,  and  she  was  the 
most  attractive  hi  appearance  of  them 

aa 

She  behaved  decorously  at  table,  but 
when  Ali  arose  with  his  other  wives  to 
go  into  the  living  tent  this  woman,  whom 
he  called  Fatima,  kept  her  seat.  When 
Hendricks  started  to  rise  she  gave  him  a 


look  that  indicated  she  wished  him  to  re- 
main. After  a  moment's  hesitation  be 
decided  to  accept  her  invitation.  She 
spoke  Spanish  indtfferentiy  and  Hen- 
dricks spoke  a  little  of  all  the  romance 
languages.  Consequently  with  a  mixture 
of  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  they  man- 
aged to  make  themselves  understood. 

Though  the  trader  did  not  appear  to 
object  to  his  wife's  tete-a-tete  witii  the 
American,  Hendricks  felt  uneasy.  The 
woman  seemed  desirous  of  keeping  him 
with  her;  but,  seeing  that  be  desired  to 
getaw^,  she  at  last  arose,  and  they 
joined  tiie  others.  Before  he  took  his 
departure,  while  unobserved,  she  thrust 
a  bit  of  paper  into  his  hand.  On  reach- 
ing his  camp  he  read  it. 

Retaaln  in  your  preacot  camp.  Uwt  dm  «ft«r 
dark  midway  between  your  tents  and  oon. 

No  one  but  a  fool  or  one  ready  for  a 
desperate  adventure  would  have  accepted 
this  invitation.  Hendricks  was  not  a 
fool,  but  he  was  ready  to  take  any  risk 
to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and  he  liked  ad- 
venture. However,  since  he  knew  he 
would  be  risking  his  life  and  did  not  wish 
to  leave  the  world  without  making  some 
provision  therefor  he  took  Ali  into  his 
confiden<». 

Ali  said  at  once  that  the  woman  waa 
acting  under  the  orders  of  her  husband; 
that  Hendricks  would  meet  a  bullet  in- 
stead of  a  woman,  after  which  the  trader 
would  swoop  down  on  the  others,  murder 
them  all  and  take  possession  of  the 
effects.  He  begged  his  master  not  to 
keep  the  appointment 

His  pleadings  were  of  no  avail.  Then 
Ali  asked  him  to  permit  him  to  go  in  ad- 
vance. He  would  make  it  known  that 
he  was  not  the  American,  but  an  Arab, 
which  he  knew  well  how  to  do,  and  would 
thus  discover  the  plot  without  getting 
killed.  Hendricks  was  tempted  by  this 
plan,  but  could  not  bring  liimself  to 
permit  any  of  his  men  to  take  a  risk  that 
he  would  not  take  himself. 

"No,  Ali,"  he  said,  "I  wUl  keep  this 
appointment,  but  I  will  go  with  a  rifle  at 
my  shoulder  and  cocked. " 

"Your  figure  will  be  seen  against  the 
sky,"  replied  Ali^  "while  one  who  meets 
you  cannot  be  distingm^ed  from  the 
sand. "  Dfgitized  by  Google 
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Hendricks  profited  by  this  advice  and 
wore  a  light  gray  suit  with  a  handker- 
chief tied  over  his  head  instead  of  a  hat. 
Half  an  hour  after  dark  he  sallied  forth, 
taking  care  not  to  expose  his  silhouette 
against  the  sky.  Presently  he  saw  a 
figure  thus  revealed.  The  Arab  dress  is 
such  that  be  could  not  diatingoish 
whether  it  was  man  or  woman.  He 
watched  it  advance  toward  him.  Hen- 
dricks taking  care  not  to  present  a  mark 
for  a  bullet.  But  no  bullet  came,  and 
{nresently  he  heard  a  woman's  voice  say: 

"Follow  me;  I  will  guide  you  to  my 
mistress." 

Hendricks  decided  to  take  the  risk. 
He  followed  the  woman  to  a  point  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  women's  quar- 
ters in  the  trader's  camp,  and  there 
stood  the  woman  he  was  to  meet 

"I  am  a  white  woman, "  she  said.  "My 
complexion  is  stained.  I  was  captured 
with  a  caravan  that  was  attacked  and 
looted,  the  women  being  sold  as  slaves. 
Save  me!" 

"How?" 

"Take  me  to  your  camp.  Move  on  at 
once  in  a  direction  that  will  avoid  this 
caravan." 

"Why  did  your  husband  permit  you  to 
talk  with  me  alone? ' ' 

"I  offered  to  decoy  you,  agreeing  to 
get  you  in  my  toils  tomorrow." 

Hendricks  thought  a  few  moments, 
then  said: 

"Come  with  me." 

The  next  morning  when  the  trader 
arose  the  Americans'  camp  was  seen 
faintly  <m  the  horizon  and  but  a  short 
distance  from  an  oasis.  Fatima  was  miss- 
ing. 

Duttsloa'a  Reveoge 

BY  CLARISSA  HACKIE 
A  man  and  a  woman  were  riding  on 
horseback  over  the  broad  acres  of  a  west- 
em  ranch.  As  they  cantered  on  the  girl 
chatted  pleasantly,  while  the  man  listened, 
making  brief  replies.  He  was  thinking 
of  another  matter  than  the  one  of  which 
she  was  speaking.  Suddenly  he  reined  in 
his  horse  and  facing  her,  said,  more  as  if 
in  anger  than  in  love: 

"Rose,  I  love  you.  I've  loved  you  a 
kMig  while.   Will  you  be  my  wife?" 


The  girl,  startled  at  such  a  proposition 
made  in  such  a  tone,  drew  back. 

"I  can't,  Ralph;  I  can't  I  would  if  I 
could,  but— I  don't  love  you." 

"You  can  love  me  if  you  want  to,"  he 
replied  bitterly. 

"Indeed,  I  can't" 

"Then  there  isn't  a  chance  for  me?" 
asked  Ralph  Dunston  hoarsely  as  he  looked 
away. 

Rose's  brown  eyes  grew  very  pitiful, 
and  she  laid  her  little  gloved  hand  on  Dun- 
Bton's  bridal  rein. 

"I'm  sorry,  Ralph,"  she  whispered  in  a 
distressed  tone.    "I'm  sorry." 

'That's  enough!"  he  interrupted diarp- 
ly.  "I  suppose  it's  Bert  Slater.  But  I'll 
see  he  doesn't  get  you!" 

"Well,  honey,  what's  bothering  you  to- 
night?" asked  RufusWeldon  of  his  daugh- 
ter, as  she  sat  in  dreamy  silence  before 
the  fire. 

Rose  nghed  and  then  flashed  a  smile  at 
her  father.  She  went  over  and  knelt  be- 
side his  chau*,  leaning  her  dark  head 

against  his  shoulder. 

"Nothing  much,  dad,"  she  answered 
after  long  silence— "only— only— only- 
well,  father,  it's  Bert  Slater!" 

"The  deuce!"  exploded  Rufus  in  pre- 
tended surprise.  "You  don't  mean  to  say 
my  foreman  has  the  nerve"— Rose's  hand 
covered  his  lips. 

'T  love  him,  father,"  she  whispered. 
His  arms  went  around  closely,  and  it  was 
thus  Bert  Stater  found  them.  When  he 
came  in  Rufus  extended  a  hand  to  include 
him  in  the  little  circle. 

"The  matter  seems  settled,  son,"  said 
Rufus  humorously. 

The  period  of  Rose  Weldon's  eng^^ 
ment  to  Bert  Slater  was  marked  by  anx- 
ious days  and  nights.  She  had  not  toU 
her  lover  of  Dunston 's  threat  nor  had  she 
confided  in  her  father,  for  in  either  case 
one  or  both  of  them  would  have  gone  for^ 
to  administer  punishment  to  the  disap- 
pointed cowboy. 

Then  suddenly  one  day  Rufus  Weldon 
met  death,  and  the  horse  that  had  thrown 
him  had  to  be  shot  Left  alone  on  the 
ranch,  with  her  nearest  relatives  some 
maiden  aunts  in  Massachusetts,  Rose  gave 
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they  were  married  Slater  had  invested 
some  money  in  the  ranch,  and  as  Rose  was 
her  father's  sole  heir,  husband  and  wife 
carried  on  the  business  in  the  same  thrifty 
manner  that  had  made  Rufns  Weldm  com- 
fortably rich  as  ennpared  to  many  his 
neighbors. 

Of  Ralph  Dunston  they  saw  little.  When 
they  did  meet  him  Rose  was  all  a-quiver 
with  anxiety  lest  the  dark  browed  man 
engage  her  good  tempered  husband  in  an 
argument  that  might  foment  trouble  and 
end  in  the  gun  play  that  would  give  Dons- 
ton  his  long  cherished  opportunity  to  put 
an  end  to  Bert's  life  and  thus  carry  out 
his  scheme  of  revoige. 

But  Dunston  held  himself  well  in  hand. 
If  he  had  little  to  say  no  one  could  marvel 
at  his  taciturnity  in  the  presence  of  his 
succeesful  rival,  for  the  whole  county 
knew  that  Ralph  Duns  tun  had  loved  Rose 
to  distraction,  and  many  people  said  that 
he  had  had  a  fair  chance  to  gain  her  af- 
fectitms  had  not  Slater  come  on  from  the 
East  to  join  RufusWeldon  in  the  business. 

But  it  had  been  a  banner  year  in  the 
cattle-raising  country,  and  every  one  was 
80  happy  and  contented  that  no  one  gave 
heed  to  Ralph  and  his  cherished  revenge. 
Outwardly  he  was  gay  and  careless,  and 
no  one  knew  that  his  insouciance  covered 
a  heart  brooding  blackly  over  his  coveted 
revenge. 

As  the  months  dragged  by  Rose  grad- 
ually forgot  Dunston's  threatened  re- 
venge, and  she  dismissed  it  entirely  from 
her  mind  when  they  placed  her  Imby  in 
her  arms.  Rufus  Weldon  Slater  they 
named  the  little  one,  and  in  the  joy  of 
motfaertiood  Rose  Included  the  whole  worid 
in  her  great  warm  heart 

When  Dunston  heard  about  the  little 
Rufus  he  went  for  a  long  ride  through  the 
purple  sagebrush,  and  when  he  came  back 
his  lips  were  smiling  but  murder  lurked 
in  his  black  eyes. 

The  snow  was  falling  thickly  oa  that 
winter  evening  when  Ralph  Dunston  set 
out  to  encompass  his  revenge.  It  was 
the  very  night  for  his  purpose.  Two  half- 
breed  Indians  slouched  after  htm  on  wiry 
horses,  and  one  of  these  blanketed  rascals 
was  to  draw  Bert  Slater  from  the  house 
aa  some  fictitious  errand  while  the  other 


kidnaped  Rose's  little  son.  It  was  a  very 
crudely  planned  affair  after  all,  andshowed 
the  effect  of  long  months  of  brooding  over 
his  fancied  wrongs.  Ralph  was  desperate 
now.  He  felt  that  by  depriving  Rose  and 
Slater  of  their  firstborn  he  could  cause 
them  greater  pain  than  by  umply  taking 
Bert's  life.  He  wanted  Slater  to  suffer, 
too,  and  in  death  there  was  only  release. 

A  light  burned  in  the  house,  and  a 
shadow  flitted  across  the  window  shade. 
The  bunkhouse  was  in  total  darkness. 
Dunston  had  chosen  his  ni^t  well,  for  it 
was  the  occasion  of  a  bigballat  RedTop* 
and  there  was  not  a  soul  about  the  place 
save  the  two  Chinese  cooks,  and  they 
were  audibly  asleep  in  the  little  hut 
which  they  occupied  togetiiar  near  the 
corraL 

Just  as  Dunston  rode  up  to  the  door- 
step  to  peer  into  the  window  the  door 
was  flung  wide  open  and  he  started  back. 

Rose  Slater  stood  in  the  doorway  peer- 
ing up  at  him  like  one  distracted. 

"Oh,  Ralph,"  ^e  cried  in  a  relieved 
tone,  "I  am  so  glad  it  is  you!  I  was 
afraid  it  might  be  someone  I  couldn't 
trust  Bert  has  broken  his  leg.  There 
isn't  a  man  about  the  place,  and  baby  has 
the  croup.  He  will  die  if  you  can't  get 
the  doctor  here.  Oh!"  She  leaned 
against  the  doorpost  as  Dunston  slipped 
ftom  his  hcnrse  and  rushed  past  her  into 
the  house. 

"Come  in  and  shut  the  door,  he  com- 
manded gruflly. 

"Where's  the  baby?"  he  asked  curi- 
ously. 

She  pointed  to  tiie  sofa  drawn  dose  to 
the  fire  and  then  snattUwd  the  bundle  to 
her  breast,  rocking  to  and  tro  in  helpless 
fear.    From  the  bundle  came  hoarse 

choking  sounds. 

Ralph  Dimston  had  been  the  oldest  of 
12  children,  and  he  had  seen  his  mother 
handle  croupy  babies  in  the  distant  past 
It  is  remarkable  how  tenacious  these 
home  memories  arc  in  the  breasts  of  the 
harshest  of  men. 

"Don't  you  know  what  to  do  for  the 
baby?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"I've  given  him  croup  medicine,"  be- 
gan Rose  helplessly,  when  the  big  man 
tossed  his  hat  into  a  comer  and  strode 
into  the  kitcheB,g^J^g^i9  vH(®  t^ggfe  fire 
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was  carefully  laid  for  the  next  morning. 
A  copper  kettle  of  water  on  the  stove 
was  quite  warm,  and  in  a  trice  Dunston 
had  lighted  the  kindling  in  the  stove  and 
drawn  the  big  kettle  over  the  flames.  He 
sought  and  found  the  baby's  tin  bathtub 
and  placed  it  on  two  chairs  before  the 
sitting-room  fire,  just  as  he  had  seen  his 
mother  do  in  that  faraway  past. 

Once  he  stepped  outade  to  send  the 
wondering  halfbreeds  scurrying  back  to 
Red  Top  for  the  doctor,  and  (mce  he  ran 
upstairs  and  took  a  look  at  Bert  Slater, 
who  was  lying  white  and  still  on  the  bed. 
He  examined  the  injiured  leg  and  found 
that  Rose  had  put  it  in  splints  formed  of 
an  umbrella  and  two  of  her  father's  heavy 
canes.  It  would  do  xmtil  the  doctor  came. 
The  baby  needed  first  attention. 

He  held  the  baby  while  at  his  direction 
the  distracted  moHier  flew  here  and  there, 
gatfaerii^  flannels  and  mustard.  Then 
the  hot  water  was  poured  into  the  bath 
and  the  mustard  added,  as  Dunston  had 
watched  his  mother  do,  and  finally  the 
choking  and  gasping  baby  was  geotiy 
lowered  into  the  bath. 

Half  an  hour  later  little  Rufus  was 
sleeping  soundly,  wrapped  in  v^arm  blank- 
eta.  Ralph  DunstoD  awkwardly  held  the 
soft  bimdle  while  Rose,  crying  softly  with 
relief,  put  away  the  bath  and  then  went 
to  attend  to  her  husband. 

The  doctor  came  while  Ralph  still  sat 
there. 

"Hello,  Dunston— helping  out?  That's 
a  good  fellow, "  was  the  doctor's  greet- 
ing. Then  Rose  told  the  physician  of  the 
sudden  attack  and  of  the  opportune  ap- 
pearance of  Ralph  Dunston.  Dr.  Finch 
nodded  gravely,  examined  the  baby  and 
then  patted  Dunston  on  the  shoulder. 

"Good  work,  Dunston;  you  saved  the 
baby's  life.  Noble  work,  my  man,"  he 
said  significantiy  as  he  turned  away,  for 
he,  too,  knew  Dunstmi's  secret 

Dunston  flushed  and  benthls  face  above 
the  baby's  rosy  cheek.  Rufus  turned  his 
head  sleepily,  sighed  and  tucked  a  velvety 
hand  in  Ralph's  neck.  The  young  man 
sat  there,  paralyzed  with  fear  lest  the 
baby  should  remove  the  trustful  little  fin- 
gers. Little  trickles  of  warmth  ran 
around  his  heart  and  seemed  to  melt  all 
the  hardness  and  bitterness  that  had 


bound  it  in  an  icy  crust  Desire  for  re- 
venge vanished  never  to  return;  love  for 
Rose  Slater  became  an  almost  forgotten 
incident  The  Slater  baby  seemed  to  fill 
the  horizon.  Just  to  hold  that  wonderful 
little  form  close  to  his  heart,  just  to  feel 
the  little  helpless  fingers  clutch  him  confi- 
dently, just  to  know  that  the  littie  breath- 
ing atom  of  humanity  needed  him,  might 
grow  to  love  him  in  time,  was  enough 
for  Ralph  Dunston, 

Rose  came  back  to  the  room,  her  eyes 
shining  softly,  as  she  saw  Ralph  Dun- 
ston's  transformed  countenance.  He 
smiled  upon  her  impersonally.  She  was 
only  the  baby's  mother! 

"How  is  Bert?"  he  asked. 

"Doing  splendidly.  The  doctor  says  be 
must  be  careful  and  that  it  means  a  good 
many  weeks  of  Idleness.  Bert  wants  me 
to  you  if  you  can't  help  him  out  here. 
Someone  must  take  charge.  He  needs 
someone  he  can  trust  He  says  if  you 
can,  why,  when  he  gets  around  once  more 
he  would  like  you  to  stay  on  as  foreman. 
Will  you?" 

"Will  I?"  Dunston  unconsciously  re- 
peated the  question.  He  told  himself  that 
if  he  remained  he  must  MOifess  to  Slater 
his  evil  intentions  that  ni^t— In  would 
start  clear  with  him.  Well,  that  would 
be  hard,  but  he  could  do  it  Then,  there 
was  the  baby.  He  could  see  Rufus  every 
day— could  ride  him  on  his  back— play 
with  him— later,  teach  him  to  ride  a  pony. 

"Sure  I'll  stay,  "he  said  heartily,  and 
as  he  spoke  be  bent  his  head  and  his  lips 
swept  the  pure  cheek  of  the  littie  one. 

"I'm  80  glad, "  said  Rose  softly,  as  she 
took  the  baby  from  him.  "I  know  he's 
going  to  be  awfully  toad  of  his  Uncle 
Ralph!" 

And  Ralph  Dunston  tiptoed  out  of  the 
house,  as  one  who  leaves  a  sacred  shrine. 


Wofliaf  on  a  Principle 

BY  F.  A.  MITCHEL 

"Mother,  I'm  going  to  the  city  to  make 
a  fortune,"  said  Joel  Harding. 

His  mother  looked  at  him,  surprised. 
He  knew  what  she  would  say,  though  she 
did  not  say  it  What  would  she  and  fath- 
er do  in  working  the  farm  without  Joel? 
They  could  not  afford  to  hue  he^i.  and  tf 
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he  deserted  them  they  would  have  a  much 
harder  time  than  now. 

"I'm  tired, "  continued  Joel,  "of  seeing 
you  and  father  grinding  your  lives  out  in 
this  fashion.  There's  little  enouj^  to  be 
squeezed  oat  of  our  long  worked  landa, 
and  if  I  don't  break  away  from  them  we'U 
none  of  us  get  any  comfort  I  was  talk- 
ing the  other  day  with  Mr.  Ashurst,  whose 
family  has  been  spending  the  month  of 
August  with  the  Parkers.  He  says  that 
any  man  can  get  rich  if  he'll  do  just  one 
tfahig— he  must  save  every  cent  till  he 
gets  enough  money  together  to  make  an 
investment  From  that  time  <m  he  has 
an  assistant— the  money  invested.  It  is 
makmg  more  money  for  him  even 
when  he  is  asleep.  He  saves  some  more, 
and  this,  with  the  interest  that  has  accu- 
mulated on  his  first  investment,  enables 
him  to  make  another.  By  keeping  up  this 
process  for  a  number  of  years  he  rolls  up 
enough  to  live  on  without  doing  anything^ 
ride  in  his  carriage  and  in  summer  time  go 
among  the  farmers,  drinking  the  milk  and 
eating  the  honey  that  we  folks  work  so 
hard  to  produce." 

Mrs.  Harding  had  lived  long  enough  in 
the  world  to  pick  what  flaws  there  might 
be  in  such  reasoning,  but  a  mother's  first 
object  is  what  her  child  wants.  She  saw 
that  Joel  had  got  an  idea  in  his  head,  and 
the  only  objection  to  it  he  would  listen  to 
was  that  while  he  was  gathering  this  in- 
terest bearing  capital  she  and  his  father 
would  be  obliged  to  work  all  the  harder, 
besides  being  deprived  of  the  comfort  to 
be  derived  from  association  with  their  on- 
ly child.   So  she  said: 

"Very  well,  JoeL  If  your  mind  is  set 
on  going  to  the  city  to  make  a  fortime  I 
suppose  you'd  better  go.  You  won't  be 
satisfied  here  any  longer. " 

Joel  took  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her  and 
said  that  his  principal  reason  for  making 
the  move  was  that  he  might  better  his 
parents'  condition. 

That  night  Mrs.  Harding  had  a  long  talk 
with  her  husband  about  Joel'sproposition. 
Farmer  Harding  was  dead  set  ^fainst  it 
but  when  his  wife  had  finished  her  argu- 
ments, which  had  no  effect  upon  him,  and 
began  to  plead  he  gave  in,  as  husbands 
usually  do  under  such  circumstances,  and 
promised  tiiat  he  would  not  oppose  his 


boy  going.  The  mother  put  her  son's 
clothing  in  as  good  order  as  possible,  and 
next  Monday  morning  Joel,  provided  with 
all  the  cash  they  could  possibly  spare, 
started  on  his  journey.  Looking  back  at 
his  parents,  he  said: 

"Give  me  five  years  and  I'll  return  this 
numey  with  a  thousand  per  cent  interest " 

Mrs.  Harding  turned  away  with  a  smile, 
but  to  hide  her  tears,  while  her  husband 
stalked  into  the  house  with  the  remark: 

"If  I  imderstand  aright  the  principle  on 
which  he  is  to  make  a  fortune  he's  send- 
ing us,  in  five  years  a  thousand  per  cent 
interest  on  the  money  will  be  a  violation 
of  that  principle.  Success  by  the  princi- 
ple he  acts  upon  is  based  on  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  that  principle. " 

Oh,  pa,  you  are  always  figuring  things 
out  on  principle.  Joel  is  doi:^  this  for 
our  good,  and  he  will  make  good. " 

Joel  found  a  positim  in  the  city  at  fS  a 
week.  Disregarding  a  temptaticn  to  wait 
before  saving  till  he  earned  more,  he  lived 
on  $4  a  week,  placing  the  other  dollar  in  a 
savings  bank.  At  the  end  of  his  first  year 
he  had  placed  in  the  bank  $62  and  as  much 
more  as  had  come  from  increase  of  salary 
and  extras  earned,  in  all  some  $200. 

Among  his  fellow  employees  Joel  was 
considered  the  stingiest  of  tiie  stingy,  but 
his  onployers,  seeing  that  he  possessed 
detramination  and  self  control,  advanced 
him  rapidly.  Either  he  possessed  busi- 
ness qualifications  naturally  or,  his  heart 
being  exclusively  set  on  business,  he  be- 
came an  adept  at  it  At  any  rate,  he  soon 
came  to  be  intrusted  with  matters  by  the 
firm  that  were  not  intrusted  to  his  fellow 
derks  of  equal  grade  with  himself.  This 
naturally  Immght  him  increase  of  salary, 
and  before  the  first  five  years  had  passed 
he  was  occupying  the  positim  of  head 
clerk. 

Joel  did  not  forget  that  he  had  volun- 
teered to  send  his  father  and  mother  at 
the  end  of  five  years  the  money  they  had 
advanced  him,  witii  1,000  per  cent  inter- 
est They  had  scraped  up  $26  for  him,  on 
which  the  interest  at  1,000  per  cent  for 
five  years  would  be,  with  the  principal, 
$1,275.  Joel  had  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year  property  worth  $4,000.  It  was  in- 
vested in  railway  securitiea  which  were 
worth  not  quite  sii^nnishyaas^Q^^taid 
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for  them.  To  reduce  his  nest  egg  by  so 
large  an  amount,  especially  selling  at  a 
loss,  was  not  to  be  considered  He  wrote 
his  parents  that  he  had  made  the  amount 
three  or  four  times  over,  but  would  defer 
sending  it  to  them  till  he  could  sell  cer- 
tain securities  in  which  he  had  invested 
at  the  price  paid  for  them. 

"I  told  you  so, "  said  Mr.  Harding,  to 
his  wife. 

"Now,  pa,  how  unreasonable  you  are! 
You  wouldn't  have  Joel  lose  by  selling 
something  he  had  bought  at  a  less  price 
than  what  he  had  paid  when  by  waiting 
he  could  get  more,  would  you?" 

"No,  I  wouldn't,"  replied  Harding. 
"And  I  wouldn't  have  htm  take  nearly 
$1,300  from  his  capital  to  send  to  us.  It 
woidd  be  a  violation  of  the  principle  on 
which  be  set  out. 

This  was  too  deep  reasoning  for  the 
wife  and  mother,  but  since  her  husband 
did  not  blame  their  boy  she  was  satisfied. 

Joel  did  not  find  a  convenient  time  to 
send  his  parents  the  money,  as  he  had 
proposed.  The  price  of  his  securities  ad- 
vanced, but  in  the  meantime  he  had 
bou^t  more  at  a  low  price  and  was  scrap- 
ing together  all  his  assets  to  pay  for 
them.  During  the  next  few  years  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  financial  department 
of  the  concern  for  which  he  worked  and 
saw  many  opportunities  to  make  money 
that  he  had  never  been  aware  of  before. 

But  all  these  opportanities  involved 
capital.  Not  a  single  one  could  be  taken 
advantage  of  without  it  "You  can't 
make  money,  Joel, "  said  the  head  of  the 
firm,  "without  money  to  make  it  with." 
Joel  saw  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
and  in  one  of  his  letters  home  quoted  it 
as  a  reason  why  he  was  withholding  funds 
from  his  parents  which  he  felt  he  should 
have  sent  them.  "When  I  get  to  a  stop- 
ping point,"  he  wrote,  "I'll  be  able  to 
produce  It  all  very  easily. " 

"Yes,"  said  his  faUier,  "if  he  ever 
reaches  the  stopping  point  But  he  never 
will." 

"Now,  pa, "said  Mrs.  Harding,  "that's 
just  like  you.  You  're  always  making  out 
that  Joel  is  selfish.  He's  the  warmest 
hearted  boy  I  ever  knew.  He's  doing  all 
this  work  in  the  city  that  he  may  help 
us  in  nir  old  ^e." 


"My  dear  wife,"  replied  farmer  Hard- 
ing, "you  have  made  two  statements, 
each  requiring  a  separate  reply.  In  the 
first  place,  Joel  is  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  set  out  to  make  a  for- 
tune, and  it  indicates  great  self  control. 
But  that  principle  is  incompatible  with 
his  doing  many  things  he  would  like  to 
do.  In  the  second  place,  if  he  ever  makes 
his  fortune  and  finds  a  stopphig  plara 
we  will  be  too  old  to  enjoy  the  luxuries 
that  his  money  will  buy.  We'll  want 
only  our  lodging  and  enough  to  eat 
We've  got  the  farm. ' ' 

Ten  years  from  the  time  Joel  went  to 
the  city  there  were  changes  in  the  firm  by 
which  he  was  employed.  The  senior  part- 
ner died  and  was  soon  after  followed  by 
the  junior.  There  was  no  one  to  take  the 
latter's  place  except  Joel.  He  was  made 
a  member  of  the  firm  and  manager  of 
the  business.  He  had  already  become  the 
slave  to  the  cumulative  principle;  he  now 
became  the  slave  of  an  extensive  bxisi- 
ness.  At  first  he  doubted  if  he  was  com- 
petent to  manage  it  and  this  induced  him 
to  devote  his  whole  self  to  the  purpose. 

His  attention  to  detail  was  remarkable. 
There  was  not  a  man  under  him  who 
dared  take  any  action  whatever  without 
consulting  him.  This  in  time  broke  down 
his  health.  Those  interested  with  him 
be^ed  him  to  leave  certain  details  to 
others.  He  refused.  Fmally,  to  get  him 
away  from  Hie  business  long  enough  to 
prevent  its  breaking  him  down  entirely, 
some  of  the  owners  of  the  stock  of  the 
coocem— ithad  become  a  corporation- 
got  up  a  conspiracy  to  kidnap  him  They 
succeeded  in  getting  him  on  a  yacht  and 
carried  him  out  to  sea.  This  broke  the 
spell.  After  a  month's  cruise  he  returned 
to  his  desk,  and,  finding  that  the  business 
had  got  on  very  well  without  him,  he  di- 
vided it  under  department  heads*  re- 
maining himself  director  of  the  whole. 

Joel  had  been  so  absorbed  in  his  busi- 
ness that  he  had  forgotten  all  about  his 
father  and  mother  on  the  farm.  He  had 
at  last  reached  the  point  that  had  danced 
like  an  ignis  fatuus  ahead  of  him.  Money 
waa  now  no  object  to  him.  He  could 
shower  his  old  father  and  mother  with 
gold  coin  and  not  feel  it  He  would  not 
write  them;  he  would  go  t^Sh 
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years'  absence  and  supply  every  possible 
want 

One  day  a  prosperous  looking  gentle- 
nuu  in  a  fur-lined  overcoat  and  silk  hat 
appeared  at  the  Harding  farm.  Mrs. 
Harding  at  the  moment  was  throwing  a 
pan  of  dishwater  from  the  kitchen  door 
on  to  the  grass  when  she  saw  the  man 
and  heard  him  call: 

"Mother!" 

Then  he  advanced  and  took  her  in  his 
arms.  Just  then  Farmer  Harding  came 
in,  looked  at  the  gentleman  and  wondered 
who  he  was. 

"It's  Joel,  pa!"  cried  the  old  lady  be- 
side herself  with  joy. 

"Father,  mother,  I've  made  the  for- 
tune I  went  away  to  make  when  a  boy. 
I've  came  back  to  give  you  everything 
you  want  If  you  prefer  to  stay  here 
I'll  build  you  a  palace.  If  you  would  like 
to  travel  you  shall  have  ample  funds. 
Tell  me  what  way  I  can  serve  you." 

The  old  couple  looked  at  each  other 
blankly.   NeitlKr  spoke. 

"Tell  me,  father,  what  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"I  don't  know  of  anything  I  want  just 
now  but  a  little  tobacco  and  a  new  cob 

pipe." 

The  heart  of  the  man  with  a  fortune 
sank. 

"Mother,  dear  mother,"  he  moaned, 
'^surely  there  is  something  I  can  do  for 
you," 

"Yes.  I  need  a  new  pair  of  specs. 
Those  I  have  are  too  young  for  me. " 

A  few  days  later  Joel  went  back  to  the 
city,  leaving  his  father  and  mother  in  the 
same  condition  he  had  found  them.  Char- 
acteristic of  too  many  of  the  human 
family. 


My  Consiii  froa  Ameriai 

BY  EUNICE  BLAKE 

The  Von  Muellers  are  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  Prussia.  But  there  have  been 
spendthrifts  in  the  family,  men  who  de- 
spised the  making  of  money  and  who  have 
had  no  other  profession  than  the  army, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  lucrative. 
The  origmal  family  estates  were  con- 
ferred on  Otto  Von  Mueller  for  military 
service. 


One  of  my  uncles,  Casper  Von  Mueller, 
rather  than  be  a  poor  aristocrat  in  Prus- 
sia chose  to  be  a  rich  commoner  in  Amer- 
ica. At  any  rate,  he  went  there  to  at- 
tempt to  make  a  fortune.  He  succeeded, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  was  the  only  rich  one  of  the 
fwiUly.  He  was  loyal  to  his  relatives 
and  entered  upon  a  correspondence  with 
my  father,  his  brother,  with  a  view  to 
starting  the  family  on  a  new  career  of 
prosperity  by  means  of  his  great  wealth. 
He  had  only  one  child,  a  son,  and  his 
plan  was  to  marry  him  to  one  of  the 
family  in  Prussia.  Then  the  young  man 
was  to  remove  to  the  f  atherUuid  and  by 
means  of  hb  wealth  secure  a  position  at 
the  kaiser's  court 

Our  Von  Muellers  in  Germany  were 
quite  pleased  with  the  plan.  The  aris- 
tocracy and  the  commercial  classes  had 
been  drawing  closer  together.  The 
kaiser  himself  owned  a  pottery.  Casper 
Von  Mueller's  millions,  though  acquired 
in  trade,  were  not  to  be  despised.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  come  over  to  Germany, 
and  I,  being  the  only  girl  Von  Mueller  of 
suitoble  age  for  him,  it  was  hoped  that 
a  mateh  might  be  arranged  between  him 
and  me. 

One  evening  a  lot  of  us  Von  Muellers 
were  ntting  in  a  public  garden  listening 
to  an  orchestra  and  drinking  wine  or 
beer.  Two  young  men  came  in  and  took 
seats  at  a  table  near  us.  They  seemed 
to  be  English— at  least  they  spoke  the 
English  language.  The  feeling  against 
the  English  people  was  very  strong,  and 
even  the  language  was  irritating.  But 
one  of  the  young  men  opposite  me  was 
very  handsome,  and  I  could  not  help 
glancing  at  him  occasionally.  Whether 
or  no  he  was  encouraged  by  this  or 
because  he  admired  me,  he  gazed  at  me 
continually.  Finally  my  brother  Otto, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  noticed  his 
eyes  continually  bent  on  me.  Rising, 
Otto  went  to  the  table  where  the  young 
man  was  sitting  and  said,  "I  will  pig 
stick  you, "  and  threw  a  card  on  the  table 
bearing  his  name  and  address. 

This  was  equivalent  to  a  challenge  to 
fight.  As  soon  as  Otto  retomed  to  us  I 
gave  him  a  piec^<^f,^y^min^,J^nhim 
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that  I  did  not  need  him  to  protect  me  and 
he  had  no  right  to  challenge  a  man  simply 
for  admiring  me. 

I  did  not  know  whether  the  stranger 
would  fight,  but  I  determined  to  prevant 
a  meeting  if  possible.  Hy  cousin  Gustav, 
a  boy  of  16,  was  of  our  party,  and.  Otto 
having  left  us,  taking  Gustav  with  me,  I 
went  to  the  table  where  the  two  strang- 
ers were  sitting  and  said  to  the  one  who 
had  been  looking  at  me: 

"I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you, 
sir." 

Rising  and  removing  his  hat,  he  asked 
to  be  inAnrmed  what  It  was.  I  spoke  in 
German,  and  he  replied  in  the  same 
language,  though  with  a  foreign  accent. 

"I  have  seen  my  brother  challenge 
you.  I  beg  that  you  will  decline  to 
fight" 

"But  your  German  men  expect"— 
"Nevermind  what  our  German  men 
expect.  You  have  the  request  of  a  Ger- 
man woman.  It  should  be  of  greater  im- 
port to  you  than  the  demand  of  any 
man." 

He  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  then 

said: 

"Fraulein,  I  shall  consider  your  re- 
quest a  command.  I  beg  to  offer  an 
apology  for  looking  so  intently  upon  you. 
In  the  first  place,  I  lost  a  sister  a  few 
years  ago  who  greatly  resembled  you. 
In  the  second  place,  I  admit  that  you 
excited  my  admiration  the  moment  I 
looked  at  you. " 

"No  apology  is  necessary.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  granting  my  re- 
quest" 

As  I  was  turning  away  to  rejoin  the 
party  at  our  table  he  said: 

'*Hay  I  ask,  frfiulein,  to  be  infonned 
as  to  whom  I  have  tfae-honor  to  obey?" 

"I  am  Bertha  Von  Mueller. " 

He  looked  at  me  with  an  expression 
which  I  did  not  understand,  but  said 
nothing  further. 

The  duel,  of  course,  did  not  take  place. 
My  brother  in  speaking  of  it  said  con- 
temptuously that  the  man  was  doubt- 
less an  Englishman  and  the  English 
would  not  fight  A  few  days  after  the 
occurrence  my  father  told  me  that  my 
cousin  had  come  from  America  and  would 
call  the  next  afternoon.     Father  hoped 


that  I  would  make  myself  as  (Sgreeable 
as  possible. 

The  next  day  when  I  went  down  into 
the  drawing  room  to  see  my  cousin  I 
stood  speechless  with  astonishment  He 
lodted  at  me  witii  an  amused  smile.  He 
was  the  man  who  had  admired  me  at  the 
garden  and  whom  I  had  prevented  fight- 
ing my  brother. 

"Cousin  Bertha, "  he  said,  "that  was 
quite  an  episode,  my  meeting  the  girl  I 
had  come  across  the  water  to  see,  was  it 
not?" 

"Indeed  it  was!"  I  stammered. 

I  married  my  cousin,  but  instead  of  his 
remaining  in  Germany  I  went  back  with 
him  to  America.  He  said  he  did  not  care 
to  remain  where  a  man  was  liable  to  be 
pig  stuck  for  admiring  a  woman.  Be- 
sides, he  preferred  the  activity  of  life  in 
America. 

A  Case  of  Misplaced  Confideace 

BY  ETHEL  MABSH 

The  main  difficulty  that  stands  in  the' 
way  of  us  women  competing  with  men  in 
business  and  the  professions  is  not,  I 
think,  that  we  are.  their  inferiors,  but 
that  nature  constantly  threatens  to  break 
down  our  intentions. 

When  a  girl  begins  to  make  her  prepara- 
tions for  a  profession  she  has  before  her 
four  years  of  (»llege  and  another  four 
years  of  study  in  preparation  for  the  field 
in  which  she  is  about  to  work.  To  a  man 
the  care  of  a  wife  and  family  is  a  natural 
consequence,  and  his  success  in  his  pro- 
fession goes  hand  in  hand  with  his  being 
a  husband  and  father.  A  woman  under 
the  same  circumstances  feels  that  mar- 
riage is  tantamount— in  most  cases— to 
giving  up  all  that  she  has  so  long  been 
making  preparations  for. 

When  I  was  about  to  prepare  myself 
for  the  medical  profession  I  fully  consid- 
ered this  question  and  concluded  that  I 
must  decide  between  making  medicine  my 
life  profession  and  a  possible  marriage. 
I  decided  in  favor  of  the  profession  and 
made  a  solemn  resolution  that  I  wouUI 
never  marry.  How  I  fwled  to  carry  out 
this  resolve  I  am  about  to  relate. '  I  con- 
fess I  am  not  well  pleased  at  the  cause  of 
my  failure.    Had  I  n;p|^|^^^^^gi^ 
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own  profession— an  eminent  surgeon,  for 
instance— and  formed  a  professional  as 
well  as  a  matrimonial  partnership  with 
him  I  should  not  possibly  regret  my  sur- 
render to  the  little  god.  Instead  of  this, 
I  was  induced  to  break  my  resohition  by 
trickery. 

I  had  barely  commenced  to  practice  my 
profession  when  I  was  called  upon  to  visit 
a  young  man  who  was  the  oldest  son  of  well 
to  do  parents.  Indeed,  the  family  was  a 
very  loving  one,  he  being  the  idol.  I  was 
called  in  by  his  sister,  next  younger  than 
he,  who  gave  me  his  qrmptoms,  ^ch 
were,  as  she  described  them,  threatened 
melancholia. 

"Bprtie, "  she  said,  "is  so  attractive  to 
the  girls  that  they  have  spoiled  him.  I 
think  that  if  he  had  been  bom  poor  instead 
of  rich  and  homely  instead  of  handsome 
he  would  have  chosen  a  profession  and 
made  a  success  of  it  As  it  is,  he  has  no 
object  in  life  and  is  sinking  into  a  state  of 
mental  inanition.  It's  such  a  pity,  for  he 
is  the  loveliest  boy  in  the  world. ' ' 

This  description  of  Albert  Emerson  was 
not  calculated  to  interest  me  in  his  case, 
for  it  indicated  that  be  was  just  the  kind 
of  a  man  I  would  despise.  When  I  saw 
him  there  was  something  about  him  that 
supported  his  sister's  description  of  him. 
I  i^d  not  wonder  that  silly  glr)a  were  dis- 
posed to  make  fools  of  themselves  about 
him.  When  he  looked  at  me  out  of  his 
confidence- inviting  eyes  and  smiled  his 
confiding  smile,  I  was  seized  with  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  serve  him. 

If  anything  was  needed  to  convince  me 
that  be  was  one  of  those  lovable  men  who 
win  by  frankness  it  was  when  his  dster 
left  me  alone  with  htm. 

"Really,  doctor,"  he  said,  "Ican'tper- 
mit  you  to  waste  your  time  and  good  in- 
tentions on  so  worthless  a  person  as  my- 
self. I  must  tell  you  a  secret  I  am  not 
ill  at  all.  I'm  in  love.  Nothing  will  cure 
me  except  a  respmise  from  the  woman 
who  has  engrossed  my  whole  being.  Your 
drugs  will  not  be  of  any  avail  with  me, 
but  evidently  you  can  serve  me.  My  mind, 
I  admit  is  ailing.  If  you  know  of  any 
medicine  that  will  steady  me  mentally 
prescribe  it  and,  above  all,  do  not  fail  to 
visit  me  regularly.  Do  you  believe  in  the 
effect  of  one  mind  over  anotiier  to  the 


subject  mind's  benefit  or  the  reverse?" 
"I  certainly  do." 

"Well,  from  the  moment  1  first  saw  yoa 
I  felt  tbe  effect  of  your  mentality.  It 
may  be  that  this  love  I  bear  is  a  symptom. 
If  so,  your  mentality  may  cure  my  body, 
and  that  may  drive  away  this  craving  for 
the  woman  who  has  absorbed  me.  I  beg 
of  you.  dim't  desert  me.  Come  and  see 
me  often." 

I  was  at  this  time  much,  interested  in 
the  cure  of  disease  by  mental  or  spiritual 
influence  and  was  caught  by  the  way  the 
young  man  put  his  case.  It  muld  inter- 
est me  to  prove  that  his  dii^nosis  of  hia 
case  was  correct  I  would  give  him  the 
benefit  of  my  mental  power  over  him. 

This  intention  was  facilitated  by  his 
family.  Instead  of  being  received  by  them 
as  a  physician  I  was  treated  as  a  friend. 
I  did  not  attempt  to  exert  any  influence 
over  the  patient  I  simply  permitted 
whatever  influmce  I  poasened  to  act  up- 
on him.  He  seemed  to  grow  better  grad- 
ually. One  day  his  sister  asked  me  to  ride 
with  him  and  her.  I  accepted.  Then  I 
rode  out  with  him  alone. 

I  had  been  visiting  Albert  Emerson  thus 
semiprofessionally  for  several  months 
when  one  day  he  made  a  ctmfeasion  to  me. 
I  was  the  woman  he  loved,and  had  loved 
l(Hig  before  I  had  visited  him.  But  this 
confession  was  not  made  until  my  wings 
had  been  so  far  clipped  that  I  could  not 
fly  away. 

In  other  words,  I  had  been  trapped. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
be  un trapped.  I  had  been  gradually  ab- 
sorbed by  a  man  who  I  had  not  dreamed 
wanted  me  I  wanted.  And  now,  ten 
years  after  our  marri^^  he  has  fiuther 
confessed  that  he  won  me  simply  because 
he  had  heard  that  I  had  dedded  never  to 
marry. 

1  am  ihamed  throush  all  my  nature 
To  have  loved  so  slieht  a  thins. 

But  all  the  same,  I  love  my  husband 
and  my  children.  My  profession  has  long 
ago  faded  away  from  me. 


A  Joke  That  Miscarried 

BY  ETHEL  HOLMES. 

Jim  and  John  Emerson,  twin  brothers, 
dressed  alike  aaJ^WeiQ9U«^<^i^l(Fbey 
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wore  their  beards  alike,  and  their  voices 
were  as  nearly  the  same  as  two  violins. 
They  were  married  <m  the  same  day  and 
went  to  live  in  twin  houses  in  Atherton 
terrace.  Everyone  sud  that  there  was 
nothing  unlike  about  the  brothers  except 
their  wives. 

One  day  while  they  were  lunching  to- 
gether at  the  Downtown  club  they  con- 
cluded to  swap  wives  for  dinner.  Jim 
was  to  go  home  to  John's  house,  pretend- 
ing to  be  John,  and  vice  versa.  The  pre- 
tense, if  successful,  was  to  last  till  coffee 
was  brought  on,  when  John  and  his  broth- 
er's wife  were  to  go  into  Jim's  and  all 
have  coffee  together  and  laugh  over 
what  had  taken  place. 

When  John  Emerson,  personating  Jim, 
went  to  Jim's  house  that  afternoon 
shortly  before  the  dinner  hour  he  received 
the  connubial  kiss  from  his  brother's 
wife^and,  so  far  as  he  could  discover,  she 
thou^t  him  her  husband. 

"Any  letters?"  he  asked  casually. 

"Yes, "  she  said,  handing  him  one  ad- 
dressed in  a  feminine  hand,  while  she 
looked  up  into  his  face  as  he  read  the  su- 
perscription. 

John  was  somewhat  taken  aback.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  epistle  was  one 
his  brother  would  wish  his  wife  to  see  or 
not  Giving  it  a  casual  glance,  he  put  It 
in  his  coat  pocket  unopened  and  asked  if 
the  wife  had  spent  the  day  pleasantly. 

Mrs.  Jim  did  not  ask  when  he  had 
pocketed  a  letter  in  which  she  was  deeply 
interested  who  was  the  writer,  for  she 
had  studied  the  handwriting  on  the  en- 
velope and  could  not  nuke  out  that  it 
belonged  to  any  woman  she  knew,  but  her 
replies.to  John's  remarks  were  not  cor- 
dial, and  it  was  evident  that,  there  was 
something  on  her  mind.  John  endeavored 
to  appear  luconcemed,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  letter  incident  had 
caused  an  unfortunate  turn  in  his  and  his 
brother's  joke. 

The  more  John  tried  to  placate  his  sis- 
ter-in-law the  more  unptacated  she  be- 
came. By  the  time  the  dessert  came  on 
the  table  she  was  sitting  bolt  upright  in 
her  chair  looking  very  crusty.' 

Meanwhile  her  husband  was  dining  with 
his  brother's  wife.  Jim,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent business  man,  had  made  money. 


while  John,  whose  tastes  were  artistic, 
had  not  Mrs.  Jolm  was  economical,  and 
her  principal  business  was  to  keep  her 
husband  from  spending  more  than  his  lim- 
ited income  warranted.  It  had  occurred 
to  Jim  that  this  occasion  would  be  a  good 
one  to  make  his  sister-in-law  a  present 
So  on  his  way  to  dinner  he  stopped  at  a 
jeweler's  and  bought  a  brooch,  for  which 
he  paid  $60.  After  receiving  the  home- 
coming kiss  he  drew  the  box  obtaining 
his  gift,  opened  it  and  held  the  brooch  be- 
fore the  1^'s  eyes. 

"See  what  I  have  brought  you,  dear. ' ' 

Mrs.  Emerson's  brows  lowered.  In- 
stead of  putting  her  coral  fingers  on  the 
brooch  she  pushed  it  away  from  her. 

"Why  in  the  world  did  you  spend 
money  for  that  trinket  when  I  have  all  I 
can  do  to  make  ends  meet  without  it? 
Tomorrow  morning  you  take  itrif^t  back 
and  leave  it  where  you  got  it " 

Poor  Jim  looked  very  much  di^pimtled. 
He  could  not  confess  that  he  was  her 
brother-in-law  instead  of  her  husband 
and  that  it  was  pure  gain  to  her.  He 
stammered  an  apology,  put  the  brooch  in 
his  pocket,  adding  tiiat  he  "was  very 
sorry, "  and  took  up  the  evening  paper. 
Fortunately  dinner  was  announced,  and 
he  hoped  to  get  through  it  without  any- 
thing more  disagreeable  than  what  had 
already  happened. 

Thus  the  joke  th&t  was  intended  to  be 
a  pleasant  one,  to  be  laughed  over  after 
dinner,  miscarried.  John  had  a  letter  in  his 
pocket  that  he  dared  not  open  for  fear  of 
compromising  his  brother,  and  Jim  stood 
accused  of  wasteful  extravagance.  AU 
through  the  £nner  Jim's  sister-in-law 
was  declaiming  agwnst  his  want  of  abil- 
ity to  keep  within  bounds.  It  was  no  ex- 
cuse whatever  that  he  had  intended  the 
gift  for  her.  A  gift  that  troubled  her  to 
pay  for  by  skimping  was  no  gift  at  alL 
Indeed,  it  was  a  detriment 

About  7:80  by  the  clock  Jim  Emerson 
was  called  to  the  telephone. 

"Is  that  you,  Jim?" 

"Yes." 

"There's  been  a  fiasco  here." 

"There's  been  one  here  too. " 

"The  trouble  is  a  letter  received  by  the 
morning  mail  addressed  to  you  in  a 
woman's  handwriting."       ^  i 
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The  trouble  here  is  that  I  brought 
your  wife  a  $60  brooch  as  a  gift  purport- 
ing to  come  from  you  and  have  been 
abased  for  extravagance. ' '  » 

*Tell  her  the  truth  and  come  oyer  at 
once." 

In  a  few  minutes  Jim  and  Mrs.  John 
entered  Jim's  own  house.  Mrs.  John  was 
smiling.  Mrs.  Jim  was  like  a  thimder- 
cloud.  Jim  asked  his  brother  for  the  let- 
ter, opened  it  and  read  aloud: 

^nutiiw  to  intomt  you  Id  the  cauw  of  votea  for 
woBkm.  I  venture  to  addreu  yon— 

Further  reading  was  interrupted  by  a 
burst  of  laus^ter  by  three  of  the  party, 
and  Jim,  approaching  his  wife,  took  her 
in  his  arms. 

"It seems  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  John, 
"that  I  am  the  only  gainer  by  this  stupid 
joke. " 

"I'll  iTouble  you,  Jim,"  said  his  wife, 
"for  a  brooch  to  match  the  one  you've 
given  to  Sallie." 


Work  md  Toll 

I  Bin  M  glad  imid  Mister  Work, 
For  jogn  that  in  my  pathway  lurk; 
I  am  M  Md  aaid  Uiater  Tdl, 
Vor  woeda  <tf  aln  my  pathway  apolL 

Said  Woric  the  child  of  Good  am  I. 
And  ao  I  bavo  amWUnu  high; 
Said  T(A  I  am  Ae  child  of  Sin, 
Bat  I  am  true  and  eo  I'll  win. 

Said  Woric  my  houra  am  tibort  and  brlsht. 
Becaoae  I'm  hired  to  Ur.  Riffht; 
Said  Toil,  my  hoora  each  day  are  Ions. 
Becaoae  my  boaa  la  lUater  Wrooff. 

Said  Work.  I  alwaya  set  my  pay. 
It  comes  to  me  at  cloae  of  day; 
Said  TM,  I  labor  hard  and  sweat 
Foe  Just  the  food  and  elothea  1  set. 

To  Heaven  I'U  go,  a^  Hr.  Worli, 
And  ao  I  ema't  mltotd  to  ahfrk; 
When  God  the  devil'a  power  shall  foil. 
Then  1  ahan  rest,  asld  Mr.  Toil. 

Morsan  Hill,  CaL  Fred  H.  Wabhltb. 

—Tvpographieal  Journal. 


Co-operation 

BY  A  PRIVATE  IN  THE  RANKS 

When  I  was  employed  in  a  city  in  the 
Middle  West  as  assistant  on-hand  clerk, 
directly  across  the  street  from  the  office, 
in  which  I  worked  a  gigantic  skyscraper 
was  in  process  of  construction. 

The  foundation  had  been  finished,  and 


the  structural  iron  workers  were  busy 
hoisting  and  riveting  the  massive  steel 
girders  that  fwmed  the  skeleton  of  what 
was  to  be  one  of  the  bluest  bnildings 
ever  erected. 

The  entrance  was  very  wide— in  fact, 
it  was  to  be  the  lobby  of  a  theatre— and 
just  above  this  entrance  was  placed  the 
largest  and  heaviest  steel  girder  ever  used 
in  the  construction  of  a  modem  building. 
Just  what  the  weight  was  I  have  forgot- 
ten, but  I  remember  that  it  was  enormoust 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  on  which 
it  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  building 
by  twelve  big  horses,  all  pulUng  together 
under  the  guiding  hwid  of  a  master  team- 
ster. 

My  lunch  hour  was  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  as  the  men  did  not  stop  worl^  until 
noon,  I  used  to  stand  across  the  street 
and  watch  the  operations  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest;  and  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed, I  received  the  grandest  object 
lesson  in  "Co-operation"  that  could  be 
imagined. 

The  lessons  started  with  the  coming  of 
the  horses  with  the  giant  girder;  for  as  I 
watched  the  twelve  noble  animals  coming 
up  the  street,  straining  in  every  muscle, 
all  pulling  together  as  one,  I  couldn't 
help  thinking,  '*If  large  organizations  of 
men  would  only  pull  together  like  those 
horses,  what  great  things  might  be  ac- 
complished;" and  yet  how  often  we  notice 
that,  though  the  leaders  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  pull  the  load,  there  is,  some- 
where in  the  line,  a  horse  that  invariably 
hangs  back,  and  thou£^  he  is  possessed  of 
just  as  much  strength  and  energy  as  the 
others,  his  efforts  go  for  naught  simply 
because  he  does  not  "co-operate"  with 
the  rest. 

The  next  day  after  the  horses  came, 
everything  being  in  readiness,  the  work- 
men proceeded  to  put  the  girder  in  place. 
Three  hoisting  engines  were  fired  up. 
The  steel  caUes  were  attached  to  both 
ends  in  tlie  middle  of  the  girder,  and 
when  all  was  mmpleted  the  signal  was 
given.  The  engines  belched  forth  fire 
and  smoke,  the  cables  tautened,  and  the 
great  bulk  arose  from  the  ground,  and, 
then— crack!  The  hoisting  chain  on  one 
end  parted,  and  the  mass  of^teel  settled 
to  the  earth  agaiOiyitized  by  LjOOglC 
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Something  wrong?  Yes.  A  weak 
link  in  the  chain  for  one  thing,  and  the 
fact  that  the  outside  engine  started  witii 
a  jerk— in  other  words,  "Did  not  pull  in 
wiis<m  with  the  other  two,"  and  of 
course,  without  co-operatkMi  on  the  pull- 
ing end,  and  a  week  link  on  the  lifting 
end,  failure  must  come. 

A  new  link  was  secured,  and  the  weak 
one  cast  out  Right  here  let  me  digress 
long  enough  to  say  that  if  you  will  ob- 
serve the  construction  of  life's  buildings, 
you  will  notice  ^at  the  weak  links  are 
invariably  cast  out  sooner  or  later.  They 
may  st^  in  the  diain  for  a  time,  but 
when  the  supreme  test  comes,  they  snap 
under  the  strain  and  are  relegated  to  the 
scrap  pile  where  all  the  "junk"  is 
thrown. 

To  resume:  The  new  link  in  piece,  the 
cliains  and  cables  again  adjusted,  they 
were  ready  to  again  resume  the  waxk  in 
hand. 

I  saw  the  superintendent  moving 
among  the  men,  and  when  his  orders  had 
all  been  given  and  understood,  he  stepped 
back,  raised  his  hand,  and  as  the  Uiree 
tiirottles  opened  simultaneously,  the 
mighty  girder  arose  like  a  bird, 
soared  aloft,  and  settled  into  its  final 
resting  place  to  be  riveted,  there  to  re- 
main a  monument  to  man's  ingenuity  and 
an  exemplar  of  that  mighty  tiwught— 
"co-operation." 

There  is  a  lesson  contained  in  every 
movement  that  I  have  described  that  can 
be  applied  to  any  undertaking  requiring 
the  concerted  efforts  of  more  than  one 
man,  for  every  bolt,  every  rivet,  every 
chwn  and  cable,  and  every  block  of  stone 
that  goes  to  unite  the  building  into  a 
completed  whole  has  its  counterpart, 
metaphorically  speaking,  in  every  walk 
of  life;  and  before  I  have  concluded,  I 
will  endeavor  to  liken  each  of  them  to 
some  unit  of  the  express  business. 

Read  this  over  at  least  twice,  and  then 
ponder  over  it  Apply  each  move  in  the 
bdating  of  the  girder  to  your  own  work. 

Ask  yourself  the  question:  "Am  X  a 
weak  link?"  "Am  I  the  engine  tiiat 
starts  just  enough  behind  the  others  to 
snap  the  cable,  and  thus  retard  the 
progress  of  the  work  in  hand?"  "Ami 
doing  all  that  I  can  to  co-operate  with 


my  superiors,  my  fellows—in  fact,  with 
the  entire  organization?" 

I  am  going  to  leave  it  with  you  until 
the  next,  issue,  and  ask  that  in  the 
meantime  you  "Think."— 7%«  Exprese- 

Inmisratioa 

That  there  is  more  in  tiiis  question  than 
the  voting  privilege  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  from  the  IntemaHoniU 
News  Letter,  put  out  in  Beriin,  Germany. 
The  effect  of  unrestricted  labor  is  as  un- 
healthy for  American  labor  as  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  for  the  Europeans  being  flooded 
with  returning  soldiers. —i^rroR. 

AGAINST  UNREGULATED  IMMIGRATION 

(1)  Like  the  trade  unions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  workers  of  South 
American  countries  are  E^^ainst  un- 
regulated immigration.  In  the  Argen- 
tine, for  instance,  this  is  not  only  en- 
couraged by  the  employers,  but  also  by 
government  The  Ar^ntine  government 
sends  ^>ecial  agents  to  Europe  for  the 
purpose,  pays  part  of  tiie  passage,  keeps 
the  immigrants  for  a  time  and  grants 
them  free  fares  up  country.  All  this  be- 
came necessary,  because  the  stream  of 
immigrants  began  to  dwindle,  owing  to 
the  dreadfully  backward  and  almost  bar- 
barian condititHis  of  the  country  becom- 
ing known  abroad.  In  spite  of  the  great 
amount  of  unemployment^  numerous  im- 
migrants still  arrive  espedally  from  the 
retrogressive  countries.  They  are  a  great 
danger  to  the  settlers,  as  t^iey  are  not 
fitted  for  organization  for  the  first  few 
years.  The  Socialist  party,  therefore, 
submitted  —  through  its  representative 
Dickman— a  bill  to  Parliament  which  is 
to  abolish  all  artificial  promotion  of  im- 
migration. In  cmnecticm  with  the  bill, 
stress  is  Uud  on  the  fact  that:  immigra- 
tion is  only  to  be  stimulated  by  good 
wages  and  conditions,  as  well  as  by  a  fair 
possibility  of  land  being  acquired  by  the 
farmers. 

THE  PROBLEM  OP  EMIGRATION 

(1)  A  controversy  is  again  going  on  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  columns  of 
Avanti,  regarding  the  problem  of  Italian 
emigration.  The  Italian  comrades  have 
not  yet  taken  upij^  f^^gig^yga^^J^p^ 
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regard  to  this  question  which  is  of  a  vital 
character  as  far  as  the  Italian  proletariat 
is  concerned.  "To  stay  or  not  to  stay?" 
that  is  the  great  question  which  ia  being 
asked  again  and  af^aa  and  wUch  at  pres- 
ent forma  the  heading  of  Iragthy  artides 
on  the  problem.  There  are  two  distinct 
points  of  view.  The  one  is  expressed 
in  the  following  sentences  by ,  A. 
Tormenti:  "We  ought  to  say  to  our 
coimtrymen:  Go,  go  there  where  you  are 
required,  where  the  unavoidable  revolu- 
tion, transforming  the  industrial  world, 
makes  itself  felt.  Go  there  ye  emigrants 
and  be  men.  Do  not  run  all  over  the 
world  in  OTder  to  collect  savings  penny  by 
penny  at  the  cost  of  your  human  dignity, 
savings  which  spent  in  your  native  coun- 
try will  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  middle 
class.  .  .  .  Try  and  live  as  co-citi- 
zens wherever  you  happen  to  settle.  Be- 
have as  patriots  in  the  country  of  your 
adoptiw,  i.  e.,  ^m  for  the  hi{^eat  in  all 
countries  and  try  to  achieve  it  Be  brotii- 
ers,  especially  to  the  proletarians  who 
like  you  have  been  driven  out  of  thdr 
country  by  capitalism."  In  a  similar 
manner  he  continues  to  praise  the  inter- 
nationalizing of  the  proletariat  in  the 
lai^  emigration  towns  and  countries. 
There  are  other  voices,  however,  be- 
sides the  one  of  Tormenti.  and  well  aware 
of  the  part  the  Italian  gradually  takes 
over  from  the  nigger  who  continues  on 
the  path  of  higher  development,  the 
opinion  is  expressed,  among  others  by 
tiie  Avanti  contributor  signing  his  ar- 
ticles "Very  Well,"  that  it  would  be  just 
as  well  to  "Americanize  Italy  as  to  ex- 
port Italy  to  America." 

AmtEHEN8ION8  IN  RBOJUID  TO  RETUBN- 
mO  SOLDIERS 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of 
the  trade  unions  of  all  European  coun- 
tries is  the  question  how  the  return  of 
the  workers  from  military  service,  after 
the  concludon  of  peace  or  mobili- 
satMOfWiU  affect  the  labor  maricet  There 
ia  not  quite  so  much  cause  for  anxiety  in 
Denmark  and  Holland,  because  public  un- 
employment relief  exists  there  to  a  oer- 
tam  extent  so  that  at  any  rate  the  army 
of  the  unemployed  has  not  the  same 
crushing  effect  on  labor  conditions  as  in 
such  countries  where  this  support  is  lack- 


ing. Similar  conditions  prevail  in  the 
British  building  and  engineering  industry. 
A  state  unem^^yment  relief  has  been 
extetii^  for  tbem  for  some  years  past 
It  only  oominises,  however,  an  inconsid- 
erable part  of  tbe  entire  labor.  In  de- 
fault of  another  preventative  i^ainst 
the  flooding  of  the  market  by  the  demo- 
bilized, the  trade  tmions  demand  in  a 
great  many  cases  that— after  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace— the  soldiers  are  only  to  be 
dismissed  to  the  extent  as  the  several  in- 
dustries and  trades  are  able  to  absorb  the 
available  labor.  The  Austrian  Trades 
Gouncfl  recently  submitted  through  its 
secretary,  comrade  Anton  Hueber  and 
tbe  member  of  Parliament,  Karl  Seitz,  a 
comprehensive  memorandum  to  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior,  in  regard  to  the 
question.  In  this  memorandum  "a  per- 
manent relief  is  demanded  for  soldiers  of 
the  working  class  who  on  their  return 
borne  do  not  immediately  find  work  and 
a  living.'*  Among  otiier  things  tiie 
petition  ivoves  that  the  trade  unions,  af- 
filiated to  the  Trades  Council,  spent  in 
1912  above  14,  in  1913  above  22  and  in 
1914  as  much  80}  million  crowns  on  relief 
of  their  members.  Similar  demands  will 
in  all  probabili^  be  made  in  all  countries 
affected  by  the  mobilleatwn. 


Not  CitiwBS,  Yet  Voters 

Every  American  citizen  is  interested  in 
the  question  invtrfved  in  the  bill  now  be- 
fore Congress,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
exclude  from  residence  in  the  United 
States  foreigners  who  are  unable  to  read. 
But  how  many  are  aware  that  there  are 
in  the  country  thousands  of  foreigners 
who  Can  ndther  read  nor  write  its  lan- 
guage and  axe  not  naturalized  dtazens  and 
yet  are  permitted  to  vote  in  all  elections? 

There  is  no  crookedness  about  it  Sev- 
eral States  permit  this  to  be  done  by 
law.  The  most  ignorant  and  degenerate 
product  of  the  slums  and  gutters  in  Eu- 
rope, if  he  can  get  past  the  immigration 
officials  at  the  seaports,  can  settle  in  Ne- 
braska an<^  after  a  reddmce  there  of  nx 
months,  and  merely  by  making  a  declara- 
tion that  he  Intends  to  become  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  is  given  the  ri^^t  to  vote.  In 
Arkansas  he  may^^^^^i^flj^j^^^de- 
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Clares  the  same  intentaon.  In  Kansas  tbe 
six  months  of  residence  is  also  required. 
It  is  the  same  in  Texas.  In  Missouri  a 
foreigner  is  permitted  to  vote  as  soon  as 
he  takes  out  his  first  naturalization 
papers. 

These  men  are  not  United  States  citi- 
zens. They  still  owe  allegiance  to 
the  rulers  of  the  European  countries 
from  which  they  came.  Yet  they  vote 
not^only  for  local  and  state  officers  but  for 
members  of  Congress  and  presidential 
electors.  They  have  the  same  voice 
and  influoice  in  directii^  the  affaire 
of  the  Natkm  and  the  States  in  which 
they  live  as  native-bom  citizens  and  tbe 
foreign-bom  wlio  have  been  compelled  to 
prove  their  right  to  citizenship.  Then  the 
rest  of  the  country  wondera  about  the 
queer  politics  and  the  strange  govem- 
mental  officers  and  representatives  of  the 
States  in  which  this  looseness  is  per- 
mitted. 

The  cause  is  a  matter  of  history.  The 
practice  began  in  those  states  in  tbe  time^ 
long  ago,  when  they  were  in  need  of  set- 
tiers  and  adopted  it  as  a  means  of  attract- 
ing them.  But  though  that  time  has  long 
since  gone  by,  "practical  politics"  pre- 
vents its  abolishment. 

Here  is  one  of  the  handicaps  under 
which  the  American  nation  is  laboring 
that  Is  not  generally  perceived.  And  the 
Nation,  under  its  present  form  of  federal 
government,  cannot  abolish  it  Only  the 
States  in  which  it  exists  can  do  tliat. 
Just  now  this  situation  is^  for  obvious 
reasons,  peculiarly  interesting.— Clmw- 
land  JVetw. 


Hwllo! 

W«o  Toa  Me  •  man  in  woe 
Walk  risbt  op  and  w  "Hnllol" 
Say  "Hollo)"  and  "How  d'ye  doT- 
"How's  the  world  a-tuin'  yoar* 
Slap  the  f  elknr  on  the  back. 
Brins  yer  hand  down  with  a  whaA; 
Walts  rfffht  np  n'  don't  go  alow. 
Grin  an'  shake  an'  say  "Hnllor* 

la  be  ekithed  in  racal  Otbol 
Walk  ri^  tV  and  M7.  "Holktl'' 
Baca  ia  but  m  eottoa  roll 
Jaet  for  wiappin'  up  a  aouL 
An'  aaoiil  is  worth  a  true 
Bale  and  bcartr  "How  d'ye  do?" 
Doo't  wait  tor  tiw  crowd  to 
WUk  right  op  and  «r  "HoDor* 


W'fla'faiK  veaaela  nwet  dieir  anr. 
niajp  nlootan'  aafl  awar. 
Jest  tbe  aanware  TOO  «>'  me— 
Looeaone  ships  upon  a  sea. 
Eaeh  one  saOIns  his  own  jog 
For  a  port  beyond  the  foff. 
Let  yer  speaking  trumpet  blow, 
lift  yer  horn  an'  say  "Hollol" 

Say  "HuUor*  and  "How  d'ye  doT' 

Othw  folks  are  good  as  yon, 

W'en  yer  leave  yer'  house  of  day. 

Wanderin'  in  the  Far-Away, 

Wen  Tou  travel  through  the  strange 

Country  t'oOier  side  tbe  lange 

Then  the  souls  you've  (peered  wiH  know 

Wbo  ya  bst  an'  mr  "Hnllol" 

~S  V.Asa. 


Cooscriptloii  of  Wealth 

The  Nation  (London),  Jan.  8.— There 
was  littie  ground  for  class  bitterness  in 
the  early  phases  of  the  war.  The  landed 
class  could  hardly  have  given  its  young 
men  more  generously  if  it  bad  been  com- 
pelled, and  the  universities  were  emptied 
even  more  drastically  timn  the  workshops 
and  the  mfaies.  The  anomaly  Iwgan  with 
the  Derby  scheme,  and  it  will  become  in- 
tolerable with  conscription.  There  is  only 
one  expedient  for  reducing  this  contrast 
It  cannot  be  obliterated.  No  tax,  how- 
ever heavily  it  reduces  the  income  of  the 
"reserved"  or  "indispensable"  rich  man, 
willeverbalancetheinequalityof  sacrifloe 
which  robs  tbe  conscript's  home  of  its 
breadwinner  or  brings  him  back  maimed 
or  blind  The  utmost  that  can  be  done 
is  to  abolish,  while  the  war  lasts,  the 
spectacle  of  offensive  luxury,  to  shear 
away  the  superfluity  of  great  incomes, 
and  prevent  the  accumulation  of  private 
fortunes  by  the  conduct  of  trades  which 
are  starred  as  national  services.  Mr. 
Montagu's  estimate  tliat  half  the  national 
income  must  be  taken  in  taxes  was  not 
excessive,  and  the  way  to  take  it  must 
clearly  be  by  a  tax  so  steeply  graduated 
that  incomes  over  a  certain  level  will  prac- 
tically disappear.  That  is  necessary,  ^tart 
from  all  social  consideratifms,  if  we  mean 
to  win  the  war.  It  is  necessary,  also,  if 
we  wish  to  avmd  from  our  Allies  in  tUs 
war  the  reproach  which  cynical  peoplead- 
dreased  to  the  England  of  Pitt's  day,  that 
it  bad  allotted  to  itself  by  far  the  least 
risky  and  the  most  profitable  part  in  the 
tasks  of  the  coglit^^^U^iUii^^tible 
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that  we  should  finance  the  Entente  in  this 
war  also,  and  maintain  its  credit  and  its 
trade.  But  it  is  neither  inevitable  nor 
proper  that  oar  moneyed  class  should  grow 
rich  by  this  service.  What  is  due  to  our 
own  neoessi^  and  to  our  Allies  will  be  im- 
posed upon  us  by  an  irresistible  moral 
logic,  if  conscription  is  enforced.  Equality 
of  sacrifices  it  never  can  impose.  It  threat- 
eoa,  nnleas  we  devise  a  conacriptioa  of 
wealth,  to  dhrkle  the  nation  by  the  most 
intderable  of  all  cleavages,  an  election 
arbitrary  and  yet  compulsory  between 
those  who  draw  profit  in  safety  and  those 
who  muct  add  peril  to  loss. — The  PiMie. 


How  Do  Von  Tackle  Your  WoiIe? 

BT  BDOAB  A.  OlIBVr 
Hotv  do  jroa  tackle  Toar  work  oaeh  dayT 

Are  you  tcared  of  th*  job  yon  flndT 
Do  yoa  snpple  Um  tuk  that  cocdm  yourwar 

With  a  confident,  easy  mindT 
Do  yoa  stand  right  up  to  the  work  ahead 

Or  fearfully  pause  to  view  itT 
Do  joa  start  to  toil  with  a  sense  of  dread. 

Or  feel  that  you're  geiag  to  do  it? 

Yoa  can  do  as  much  as  yoa  think  yoa  can. 

But  you'll  never  accomplish  more: 
If  you're  afraid  of  yourself,  youns  man. 

Time's  Uttla  for  you  tn  store. 
For  failure  eomas  from  the  inside  first. 

IfattMnlf  waooly  knvwit. 
And  you  cn  win.  thoo^  yoa  faea  the  want. 

If  yoo  Sad  Oiat  yoa'ra  gains  todo  it. 

SnoBosal  It's  found  in  the  aoul  of  yon. 

And  not  In  tba  renfan  of  ludcl 
The  world  will  furnish  the  work  to  do. 

But  yoa  must  provide  tbeftloek. 
Yoa  can  do  wbatswr  you  think  yoa  can. 

It's  all  in  the  way  yoa  view  it; 
it's  all  in  the  start  you  make,  yoanc  man. 

Ton  mast  foal  that  you're  gobw  to  do  it 

How  do  yoa  tackle  your  work  each  day? 

With  confidence  clear,  or  dread? 
What  to  yourself  do  yoo  stop  and  say 

When  a  new  task  bes  ahead? 
What  is  the  thoosht  that  ia  in  your  mind? 

b  fear  ever  runnios  through  it? 
If  so,  tackle  the  next  yoo  find 

Br  tidnldng  yoa'ra  going  to  do  It 

-MppttfVMAWM. 


Once-Overs 

If  you  are  a  man  without  faults,  per- 
haps yoa  have  a  right  to  shy  rocks  at  the 
glass  bouse  of  the  other  fellow. 

Bat  we  never  knew  such  a  man,  and 
you  are  no  exception. 


Getting  down  to  brass  tacks,  what  com- 
fort can  you  get  from  knocking? 

It  won't  be  peace  of  mind;  that  much  is 
dead  sure. 

What  is  there  in  this  world  which  will 
take  the  place  of  the  comfortable  feeling 
that  you  have  given  every  man  the  sqaare 
deal? 

The  man  who  gets  the  most  out  of  life 
is  the  one  who  puts  the  most  into  it  It 
may  be  money;  it  may  be  good-will;  but 
you  reap  what  you  sow. 

The  one  who  can  iook  every  other  man 
squarely  in  the  eye  and  feel  and  do  right 
by  his  fellows  is  the  one  who  has  the  good, 
wholesome  smil& 

Envy  is  almost  always  at  the  bottom  of 
the  "knocker's  rap. " 

Give  np  knoddng  and  cultivate  peace 
of  mind.  —Clevekmd  Leader. 


"Who  Amir 

I  am  more  powerful  than  the  combined 
armies  of  tiie  world. 

I  have  destroyed  more  men  than  all  the 
wars  of  the  world. 

I  am  more  deadly  than  bullets  and  I  have 
wrecked  more  homes  than  the  mightiest 
of  siege  guns. 

I  spare  no  one  and  I  find  my  victims 
among  the  ridi  and  the  poor  alike,  the 
jroangand  the  old,  the  strong  and  the 
weak;  widows  and  orphans  know  me. 

I  loom  up  in  such  proportions  that  I 
cast  my  shadow  over  every  field  of  labor, 
from  the  turning  of  a  grindstone  to  the 
moving  of  a  railroad  train. 

I  massacre  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
wage-eamors  hi  a  year. 

I  am  relentless.  I  am  everywhere;  in 
the  home,  on  the  streets,  in  the  factory, 
at  railroad  crossings  and  on  the  sea. 

I  bring  sickness,  degradation  and  death, 
yet  few  seek  to  avoid  me. 

I  destroy,  crush  or  maim,  yet  I  give 
nothing. 

I  AM  CARELESSNESS. 
—Rock  Island  Employees  Magazine. 


He  Saw  the  Sign 


The  old  darky  was  saing-jllM 
company  for  6ai&S!^  ^TW'^^) 
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ed  that,  not  being  warned  by  whistle  or 
engine  bell,  he  had  started  to  drive  his  rig 
across  the  company's  track  when  a  shunted 
box  car  of  said  company  crashed  into  his 
outfit,  causing  the  death  of  the  horse,  loss 
of  the  wagmi  and  minor  injories  to  him- 
self. After  the  prosecution  had  closed 
its  side  of  the  case  the  company's  lawyer 
called  the  old  darky  to  the  stand  and  went 
at  him. 

•'Mr.  Lamaon,"  he  began,  "your  rig 
was  struck  by  the  box  car  in  full  daylight; 
was  it  not?" 

•'Iflnkdarwas  some  clouds  orohead, 
sub,"  answered  the  caviling  witness. 

"Never  mind  the  clouds!  And  only  a 
few  days  before  this  accident  the  railroad 
otmipany  had  put  a  new  rign  at  that  cross- 
ing?" 

"Dar  was  a  sign  dar;  yaas  suh!" 

"And  didn't  that  sign  say:  *Stop!  Look! 
Listen?' " 

**Now,  dar  am  de  whole  accnsatkm  ub 
de  troublel"  declared  the  darky,  withani- 
mation.  'If  dat 'Stop' signhadn'tcaught 
dis  chile's  eye  jes*  *s  Ah  war  square  on 
dat  track,  dar  wouldn't  'a'  bem  no  smash- 
npl"— Bohemian, 


A  Pictare  of  Life— Drm  by  Uacle  Sam 

In  advertising  the  advantages  of  the 
navy  as  a  place  of  oceupatim  for  men,  a 
bulletin  prepared  by  one  of  Uncle  Sam's 
expert  writers  runs: 

**Young  man,  think  over  vhat  you 
have  now  and  what  promise  the  future 
holds  out  for  you,  then  learn  what  the 
navy  offers  you." 

We  omit  the  advantages  of  the  navy. 
Here  is  the  outline  of  American  dvtl  life, 
as  seal  by  Uncle  Sam: 

1.  Jobs  uncertidn;  strikes,  lay-offs, 
sickness. 

2.  Promotion  and  advancement  im- 
certain  and  slow. 

8.  Favoritism  and  partiality  frequent- 
ly shown. 

4.  Pay  small  and  limited  while  learn- 
ing  a  trade. 

6.  Same  old,  monottmous,  tiresone 
grind  every  day. 

6.  Stuffy,  ^oomy,  uninteresting  work- 
ing {dace. 


7.  When  sick  your  pay  stops  and  doc- 
tor's bill  starts. 

8.  If  you  are  disabled  or  injured  you 
receive  little  or  no  pay. 

9.  If  you  die  your  family  get  wly 
what  you  have  saved  ftom  yoar  small 
wages. 

10.  Little  clear  money;  nearly  all  yonr 
pay  goes  for  living  expenses. 

11.  Okl  age,  sickness,  little  mm^ 
saved,  your  job  goes  to  a  younger  and 
niOTe  active  man. 

This  is  just  another  way  of  s^ing 
what  the  industrial  relations  commis- 
sion put  into  figures  in  Its  report  a  year 
ago.  It  condenses  in  a  few  sentences, 
now  printed  by  Uncle  Sam  as  an  adver- 
tisement, the  substance  of  what  the 
Government  refused  to  print  and  circu- 
late, in  the  form  of  the  indoatrial  relap 
tions  comnuasion  report 

This  report  showed  that  44  f amOiea  in 
tills  country  possess  incomes  totality 
$60,000,000  a  year,  while  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  all  factory  and  mine  work- 
ers earn  less  than  $600  a  year.  And  in- 
vestigation has  shown  tliat  $700  is  the 
minimum  sum  upon  which  a  family  can 
live  in  anything  approaching  decency. 

In  New  York  Ci^  <me  out  of  every  12 
corpses  is  buried  in  the  potter's  field. 

In  ^  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States  from  12  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  children  are  underfed  uid  iIl-nom> 
ished. 

Poverty  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  a  health  report  issued  by  the 
Government,  keeps  4,700,000  persroa 
incapacitated  all  of  the  time  "because 
our  statesmen  remain  silent  In  the  face 
of  the  daily  atrocities  wrought  In  times 
of  peace  by  our  system  of  economic  and 
industrial  exploitation. " 

The  latest  contribution  to  these  facts, 
and  the  most  convincing  yet  published  by 
any  paper,  is  contained  in  the  Basil  M. 
Manly  disclosures  concemii^  tiie  wi^ 
in  wbieh  the  rich  escape  paying  thdr 
taxes. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  life  has  but  a 
dull  drab  promise  for  the  aven^  man  is 
that  the  poor  must  pay,  besides  their 
own  share  of  taxes,  millions  of  dollars 
annually  which  have  been  shouldered 
onto  tiiem  by  the  l^sr^^^^^gm^ 
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Correspondence 


All  cmtribatioaa  to  oar  ComspondviiM  cohuniis 
must  be  in  not  Imtet  than  the  10th  of  tfaa  iwHitfa  to 
Insure  Insertion. 

ArtielM  moat  be  written  on  one  tide  of  the  papa? 
enlr.  MoBM  4»  phuM  nwy  foe  need,  but  mtrr  ar- 
tietomnat  be  ricnod  with  full  name  and  addreaa  oC 
the  writer  aa  a  ruaraBty  of  good  faith,  and  to  in- 
mm  inaertkn.  No  anonynxiua  lettera  will  be  pab- 
Babed  under  any  dreumstancea. 

While  the  Editor  does  not  aaaume  reaponaibility 
for  oiHiUona  expreaaed  by  contributor*  to  this  de- 
partment, he  la  held  reeponrible  in  both  law  and 
monl  ethics  for  admitting  that  which  will  injure  or 
eiette  iU  feeUng.  Hanca  an  ooaunanieatlona  are 
anUaet  to  revkkn  or  rajectkn  If  the  Editor  dirwna 
Hnecaaaary. 

C  H.  Salmons,  Editor  and  Hanaser. 


Heroes  of  the  Rail 


There  are  many  Uvins  heroea, 
Tim  an  nuar  who  are  dead. 
Qiaptan  of  tbair  deada  are  writtn 
Words  of  IdndDeaa  have  been  said. 
Of  their  eourase  in  the  battle 
Of  their  dansers  on  the  deep. 
In  the  dark  and  kxiety  junsle 
On  the  falKbest  mouDtain  ateep. 

But  there's  one  you  have  forsotten 
Tboogfa  you  meet  Um  every  day, 
Down  upon  the  railroad  croasins 
Aa  be  paaiaa  on  Ma  way; 
If  yon  wish  an  introdoetica 
You  will  find  he  win  not  fiyi. 
He's  the  man  b^iad  the  throttle 
Just  a  hero  of  the  rail. 

Ton  may  sea  him  at  hia  engine 
InfaiaovaraUaaC  jaana. 
If  you  wish  to  take  the  trouble 
yon  start  upoo  your  train. 
But  you  settle  in  your  PnOman 
With  your  bands  and  heart  at  «a««, 
In  your  luxury  and  eooifort 
.  Evatythinsr  at  hand  to  please. 

Ton  can  see  ttw  chansinc  landscape 
Of  the  valleys  and  the  fallls. 
And  the  tlntinc«f  the  foMata 
While  your  heart  in  rapture  thrills. 
Tat  yoor  pilot  goes  before  yon 
Gadns  on  the  shinlnc  trail. 
But  you  do  not  set  acquainted 
With  this  hero  of  the  ralL 

Whan  the  nistat  baa  drawn  the  curtains 
And  the  day  has  lost  itarteam. 
And  tba  damcera  are  f orsottan 
Aa  yon  ahunliv  on  and  draan. 
Could  you  see  your  pHot  toiling' 
Tlimu^  the  kody  hours  for  you. 
ntat  you  misht  arrive  on  schedola 
a    And  be  carried  nfabrtlwouKh. 


As  you  waken  from  your  slumber 
You  poehanee  win  atUI  forget. 
Tint  Ibo  one  who  smapa  the  tlirottle 
la  adll  toiling  for  you  yet; 
^Mak  a  word  of  kindness  for  Um, 
Pray  that  he  may  nevo-  fail. 
Looking  out  for  any  danger 
As  be  Bpeeda  along  the  raiL 

Far  away  in  aome  lone  cottage 
Lsmdonaaof  tbaaa  haroaa  aleapb 
Wives  and  children  who  wiU  waken 
Now  and  then  perchance  to  weep. 
For  the  husband  and  the  father 
Speedhig  through  the  misty  UgAt 
Thinkins  that  perbapa  the  children 
Hay  be  fatherless  by  night 

Haroaa  dying  without  number 
Whoaa  good  deeds  may  ■till  live  on, 
Hcroee  dead  whose  namee  were  written 
Bot  ara  blotted  out  and  gone: 
Let  ua  have  their  love  and  friendship 
Aa  thay  guide  ua  on  the  trail. 
Giving  up  their  Uvea  for  others, 
These  craatharoas  of  the  rail. 

Written  for  the  Bwnifnu'  JotnuiAU  by  nad- 
ertek  A.  Daviea.  Cleveland.  O. 


RailfiMdiis  ia  Caba 

Cahaouey.  Cuba,  April  18, 1916. 

Editor  Journal:  As  there  are  now 
about  2&  American  locomotive  engineers 
employed  on  the  Cuba  Railroad,  it  will 
probably  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  to  know  what 
kind  of  conditions  exist  in  Cuba,  tho 
pay,  etc. 

On  the  Island  of  Cuba,  there  are  three 
principal  railroads:  the  United  of  Hava- 
na, the  Cuba  Raih-oad  and  the  Guatanamo 
&  Western,  which  rank  in  tiie  order 
named.  After  these  three  trank  line^ 
there  are  over  a  hundred  mnall  indoatrial 
and  [vivately  opentei  railroads,  most  of 
tbem  connected  witii  the  sugar  cane  and 
sugar  mill  industry,  and  some  in  the  east- 
em  end  of  the  island  with  the  iron  mining 
industry. 

The  Cuba  Railroad  is  the  only  <xie  of 
the  three  trunk  lines  that  employ  Ameri- 
cans, although  several  B.  of  L.  E.  men 
are  scattered  over  the  Island  on  the  indus- 
trial tocomotives.  The  Cuba  Railroad  op- 
erates about  600  miles  of  track  and  has 
about  ISO  locomotives.  The  track  is  of 
standard  gauge  and  in  fair  condition.  The 
motive  power  is  strictly  modem,  the  la^ 
est  of  the  trei^  ^wAaV^^aS'iit^^^BM 
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being  of  the  ten-wheel  type  with  electric 
headlight,  G-T  equipped  brake,  Wal- 
Bchaert  valve  gear  and  Schmidt  super- 
heaters. The  largest  frei^t  locomotives 
are  of  the  consolidation  type,  superfaeat- 
er%  wd^ing  116  tons,  with  ^Unders 
24x2& 

The  principal  business  of  this  road  is 
sugarcane,  which  is  in  its  height  now.  On 
account  of  the  extreme  heavy  buBiness  the 
engines  are  pooled  through  the  sugar 
season.  The  road  employs  about  160  en- 
gineers. At  the  beginning  of  this  season 
there  were  about  five  Americans  woricing. 
In  the  last  sixty  days  about  26  Americans 
have  been  hired.  The  en^eers  are  clas- 
sified, there  being  three  classes  with 
monthly  pay  accordingly.  All  the  Ameri- 
cans are  rated  first  class  with  pay  of  f  166 
per  month;  second  class  engineers  receive 
1146  per  month,  and  third  class  or  switch 
mgineers  get  less  than  $100  per  month. 
Trainmen,  firemen  and  conductors  are  all 
natives.  Train  <»rdera  are  in  Spanish  with 
the  "Via  Ubre"  system  of  dispatcUng 
tr^ns. 

The  cost  of  living  here  is  high  compared 
with  ^e  same  in  the  States.  Overalls, 
l^oves,  shoes  and  clothing  cost  about  one 
and  me-half  times  as  much  as  they  do  in 
the  Umted  States,  and  board  and  roran  of 
moderately  decent  Iiind  will  co8tab(mt|60 
per  month  for  one  person. 

The  climate  is  much  the  same  as  in 
South  Florida,  possibly  it  is  a  little  bet- 
ter, though  the  soil  is  much  more  fertile 
than  Florida.  Some  of  the  scenery  and 
landscape  is  grand.  There  are  valleys, 
high  hiUs  and  mountains,  some  8,000  feet 
high. 

The  sugar  industry  is  king.  There  ^11 
probably  be  a  bigger  bo^iess  next  seasm 
than  this  one.  There  will  be  a  number  of 
big  mills  built  this  coming  summer. 

Whether  the  Americans  will  be  retained 
throui^  the  slack  season  is  not  known 
yet  It  is  reported  that  much  new  ex- 
tension work  and  other  construction  work 
will  be  carried  on  during  the  time  between 
the  eloeing  and  opening  of  the  sugar  sea- 
son, but  there  are  enough  men  here  to 
supply  any  po8»ble  demand. 

It  is  reported  that  a  car  ferry  service 
will  be  inaugurated  some  lime  this  year 
between  Nuevitaa         company's  pwt 


on  the  mnih  coast)  and  Key  West,  Fk»A- 
da,  connecting  witii  the  Flagler  System. 

Yours  fraternally, 
John  R.  Edmonds,  Div.  8S8b 


My  Beat  Old 

Tva  a  cM  tbut'm  Aubm  to  ma, 

Thra  dcikneM,  jar  and  crfansb 
Wbo*e  tender  amts  hmve  held  me  tlsfat 

Hany.  many  times. 
WboM  BOothins  voice  and  cheery  gmOa 

Drive  aehea  and  pabiB  to  cover; 
And  you'U  be  gUd.  I  know,  to  hear, 

niat  slrl  ia  my  dear  mother. 

How  she  sldmped  and  toiled;  ret,  itamd 

To  feed  and  clothe  me  rijrtit. 
And  the  little  prayer  she  taught. 

And  safal  with  me  each  nisbt. 
Notblnv  ■oemed  too  hard  to  bear. 

She  never  aeeroed  to  tira: 
Hw  thinaa  ebe  did  for  jrao  and  nHb 

Seemed  her  heart  and  aool'i  deeire. 

lime  haa  h^  iu  8«&tle  band 

Vpaa  her  face  and  f ocra. 
Her  hair  ia  iiray.  her  form  ia  bent. 

No  roee  her  cheeks  adorn; 
But  time  can  naver  take  from  na 

Bitg  beautr,  love  and  snea; 
And  aa  kKV  aa  menocy  Uve^ 

Let's  not  tenet  oar  moUtar'a  faoai 

God,  aknck  knows  all  tba  tears 

^  shed  in  soUtode; 
Yoa  eoold  ease  her  harden 

If  you  only  would. 
Have  joQ  writtan.  have  yoa  seeo  hart 

Know  ya  than  that  she  is  nWi. 
AU  too  sqea  that  dreadful  summons 

Cotnee  for  mother  from  on  hichi 

U  F.  HoYBa.  Div.  m. 


Bisbt-Honr  Day 

Danvillk  111..  May  a;  ISO. 

Editor  Journal:  Now  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ei^t-hour  iay  is  pending  be- 
tween the  employees  and  the  railroads, 
it  seems  that  the  papers  through  the 
country  are  printing  articles  relative  to 
it,  and  I  must  say  that  in  a  good  many 
instances  they  are  very  unfair  to  the 
railroad  men. 

Railroad  empkiyees  were  never  the 
cause  of  any  biuden  placed  on  the  po<v 
stockholders  or  the  public.  A  railroad 
man  is  human  and  earns  his  money  just 
like  anyone  who  works  for  a  living  rather 
than  for  his  health.  The  employees  are 
not  looking  for  something  for  nothing; 
what  they  want  ^,t@lg^^t!0|i9Cj^aN& 
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eight  hours'  sleep,  and  eight  hours  for 
recreation  so  that  they  can  enjoy  home 
life  and  be  real  human.  We  ask  the 
same  omditions  the  Government  gives 
its  en^oyeea.  We  are  required  to 
pass  rigid  examinations  and  one  has  to  be 
almost  perfect  to  get  in  the  service. 
Railroading  is  a  trade  same  as  any 
other  branch  of  industry,  with  the  added 
risk  and  responsibility  of  handling  human 
lives  and  property. 

At  present  it  ia  eight  hours*  sleep  or 
less  at  borne;  10  to  16  hours  on  railroad, 
then  eic^t  or  tea  boors  at  the  other  end 
of  the  road;  all  this,  and  Snndi^  thrown 
in  for  good  measure;  so  where  do  the 
wife  and  children  come  in? 

The  financial  condition  of  rulroads  in 
the  past  was  not  due  to  overpaid  em- 
ployees, but  to  improper  management 
and  jugging  of  the  money-  and  other 
things. 

I  cflunot  see  bow  the  pablie  In  general 
can  be  i^:ain8t  ns  when  we  are  not  asking 
for  more  than  other  portions  of  the  public 
now  enjoy— Uncle  Sam's  employees,  for 
instance,  and  most  of  the  trades;  the 
merchants  should  not  kick  for  we  pay 
them  their  prices— 40  per  cent  profit 
Do  railroad  men  make  40  per  cent  profit 
on  their  labw?  I  should  say  not  Of 
course  we  are  asking  for  time  and  cme- 
half  in  excess  of  eight  hours;  do  yon 
know  why?  Because  that  time  belongs 
to  our  families.  If  all  men  were  worked 
the  same  nimiber  of  hours  and  days  we 
work,  all  kinds  of  amusement  places 
would  have  to  quit  business,  and  this 
world  would  be  a  kind  of  grinding  place 
Willi  money  kings  turning  the  cranks. 
If  you  want  to  get  the  meat  work  out  of 
a  man  for  one  day,  you  should  work  him 
24  hours,  but  if  you  want  to  get  the  best 
out  of  him  for  a  lifetime,  you  should  re- 
duce the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  a  day, 
and  most  railroad  men  give  their  lifetime 
to  the  railroads. 

Now,  in  conclusion  let  me  say,  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  your  Grand 
Chief,  and  let  the  railroad  officials  know 
that  there  are  others  on  this  earth  who 
want  a  little  sunshine  as  well  as  they 
who  own  the  stock  on  the  roads. 

Fraternally  yours, 
Gi  Pattebson,  £Nv.  100. 


Ahead  and  Behind 


The  downy  berth,  the  pillow  wft. 

The  Bheet  of  spotleM  wUta; 
To  ilumber  and  oblivion 

Do  pleuingly  Invite; 
A  nisfat  of  gntaful  n«t  !■  to  Um 

WhoM  wock  to  done- 
A  nlffht  of  Ubor  for  the  men 

Whoee  trick  has  just  beffon. 

All  throosh  the  hour*  of  darkneee^ 

Hmt  are  Btiivinr  with  the  miU^ 
A  game  of  wits,  of  imuelM^ 

And  the  tkOled  raecbanic's  wHet, 
Some  minute*  Mved— an  hoar  tnado  tv 

They  ^reet  the  dawn  content: 
Yoo  in  your  way  and  they  In  theira. 

The  flaetlDff  nisht  have  q>eat. 

Mayhap  tho  while  yon  ■hunlMnd  tbtn. 

Your  roat  was  broken  by 
An  opiaode— a  nidden  atop  ■ 

It  called  oae  man  to  die. 
HJa  poet  of  duty  was  ahead. 

To  you  tats  waa  moro  kind 
An  ancinanan'a  retorted  dead: 

Toa'raBatla-Toonxle  bdibid. 

-J.  N.  Stamart. 


The  Extra  Man— ConrefltlcMS 

Seattle,  Wash.,  April  9, 1916. 

Editor  Journal:  In  the  Journal  for 
March,  I  noticed  an  article  entitled,  "Give 
the  Boy  a  Chance,"  by  Brother  Hoag,  of 
Div.  238.  Thia  Brother  has  the  right  idea 
and  ought  to  be  commended  for  it  Un- 
doubtedly he  has  been  through  all  of  it, 
and  just  by  "the  skin  of  his  teeth. " 

Let  me  say  that  during  the  dull  season 
in  this  part  of  the  coimtry  when  extra 
men  were  barely  able  to  exist,  a  check 
was  made  of  the  regular  engineers  who 
had  not  laid  off  to  give  the  extra  man  a 
chance  to  m^e  a  meal  ticket  and  it  waa 
found  that  some  of  these  men  had  woric^ 
as  long  as  twenty-two  months  on  good 
paying  passenger  runs.  Think  of  that^ 
Brothers,  then  wonder  why  so  many  are 
expelled  from  the  Order.  One  of  these 
engineers  was  kindly  asked  to  lay  off  just 
one  trip  so  the  extra  man  could  make 
enough  to  pay  his  assessments.  Do  you 
l^ink  he  would  lay  off?  Not  much;  let 
the  extra  man  '^oot^  hog  or  die. " 

In  case  of  a  threatened  strike  it  is  the 
expelled  members  we  will  have  cause  to 
fear,  and  who  will  be  the  cause  of  it?  I 
am  not  saying  that  all  of  the  regular  men 
are  the  same,  as  ^T^,^  MfWOg*tJ»- 
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Ueve  in  "live  and  let  live, "  and  it  is  to 
these  engineers  whom  the  extra  men  look 
to  for  the  necessaries  to  carry  them 
through  and  for  continued  membership  in 
the  Order.  So,  Brothers;  it  behooves  us 
to  be  more  conuderate  of  our  less  forta- 
nate  Brothers,  and,  as  Brother  Hoagsays, 
"Give  the  Boy  a  Chance. " 

Another  article  in  the  same  Journal 
entitled,  "Shall  We  Change?"  by  Brother 
Boyle,  of  Div.  422,  is  food  for  thought 
Althou(^  there  will  be  a  great  diversion 
of  opinion  oo  this  subject  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  what  Brother  Boyle  has  hit  the 
nail  oa  the  head,  and  now  let  us  drive  it 
home. 

In  the  last  few  years  our  laws  have  not 
changed  much,  and  probably  for  years  to 
come  they  will  remain  about  the  same; 
hence  it  is  to  the  members'  benefit  to 
view  this  from  all  angles  as  to  the  cost  of 
our  conventions,  and  instead  of  sending 
several  hundred  delegates,  umply  have  the 
Diviskms  <m  the  different  aystems  sdect 
their  general  churman,  as  he  is  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  the  entire  system,  and 
combining  efficiency  and  economy  in  this 
manner  we  could  greatly  cut  down  the 
cost  of  the  conventions,  thereby  lessening 
the  burden  on  our  unfortunate,  as  well  as 
fortunate  Brothers. 

However,  when  the  Brotheriiood  is  at 
stake,  as  Brother  Boyle  says;  m  should 
stand  together  regardless  of  expense. 
Would  like  to  read  articles  firom  other 
Brothera  on  this  subject  Keep  the  ball 
rolling;  we  are  on  the  ri^t  track. 

Fraternally  yours, 
Hbhbbr  op  Div.  79& 

Role  a 

Oakuhd.  CALh  April  18,  ins. 

Editor  Journal:  In  the  March  issue 
of  the  Journal  under  the  heading  of 
"Having  Eyes  That  See,"  Bro.  F.  E 
Wood  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  is  the  only  labor  organiza- 
tion which  has  gone  on  record  for  a  state 
wide  and  nation  wide  pnrfubitimi  and 
omdemniniC  of  intoxicants  as  a  beven^; 
also  tiiat  it  is  the  only  organization  that 
expels  its  members  for  intoxication  and 
then  publishes  the  fact  to  the  public. 

Taking  that  part  of  his  letter  as  well 


as  Section  52  of  the  Statutes,  I  wish  to 
request  the  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion in  the  State  of  California  that  they 
remember  this  and  go  to  the  polls  this 
fall  and  comjdy  with  their  obligatioii, 
and  in  fact  in  any  other  states  or  loeali- 
ties  vriiere  the  liquor  question  is  an  Issue. 

We  frequently  hear  it  said  "an  em- 
ployer interferes  with  my  personal  lib- 
erty when  he  demands  that  I  live  up  to 
Rule  G.  This  is  a  free  country  and  I 
have  a  right  to  do  as  I  please. "  So  it  is 
a  free  country  and  you  have  a  right  to  do 
as  you  please  up  to  a  certun  limit,  after 
which  yoQ  must  comply  with  the  laws  of 
the  land,  also  the  roles  of  our  employ- 
ers. 

Recently  I  read  an  article  entitled 
"Personal  Liberty  and  Horse  Sense," 
which  I  tiiink  covers  the  case  very  well 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  locomotive  engi- 
neer. A  drunken  num,  with  intelligent 
horsey  may  drive  a  st^  and  get 
throng  all  rig^t,  but  he  cannot  drive  an 
automobile  or  run  a  locomotive  socens- 
fully  for  the  reason  that  neither  gasoline 
nor  steam  have  "horse  sense;  "therefore, 
the  laws  of  the  state  prohibit  an  intoxi- 
cated man  from  driving  an  automobile 
and  the  railroad  companies  make  use  of 
Rule  6,  so  it  becomes  necessary  for  men 
in  many  occupatiooa  to  sacrifice  "per- 
SMial  liberty"  for  "horse  sense. " 

I  once  heard  a  story  of  a  drunken  man 
who  was  taking  up  all  of  the  sidewalk 
and  swin^g  his  arras  wildly,  and  in  so 
doing  struck  a  passerby  who  stopped  and 
took  the  drunk  to  task  for  it  The  drunk 
replied  "that  this  was  a  free  country," 
whoi  the  other  said,  "Yes,  I  agree  with 
you,  but  your  freedom  stops  where  my 
nose  begins. '* 

This  applies  to  us,  Brothers,  our  free- 
dom stops  where  Rule  G  begins,  also  the 
laws  of  our  organization  which  I  believe 
we  should  all  remember  and  help  carry 
oat  this  fall      Yours  fraternally, 

J.  O.  Hand,  Div.  110. 


For  the  Uneaqiloyed  Broiber 

Sthonq  City,  Kan..  April  29. 1914. 

Editor  Journal:  In  carefully  noting 
the  remarks  in  previous  Journals  from 


some  of  the 
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of  llie  eotmtiy,  I  have  failed  as  yet  to 
Bee  any  pmpeac  anggestioiu;  however,  I 
realue  liiat  It  is  becoming  a  very  inqwr- 
tant  factor.  There  is  a  cause  and  a  reme- 
dy: First,  large  power  is  reducing  the 
number  of  men  to  handle  the  trains. 
Second,  the  demerit  mark  system  that  ia 
being  used  on  some  roads.  Many  a  good 
Brother  is  ushered  out  upon  the  hi^way 
to  seek  a  new  location,  which  I  am  here  to 
8«y  ishardto  findThedemwit  markaystem 
is  a  good  way  for  a  snperlntaident  or 
tnunmaster  or  master  mechanic  to  g^t 
rid  of  a  man  if  they  do  not  like  his  work, 
and  many  times  personally.  There  are  a 
number  of  roads  that  have  contracts  to 
hire  a  per  cent  of  engineers.  But  there 
is  <mly  one  to  my  knowledge  that  Uvea  np 
to  its  contract  Now,  Brother,  if  the 
shoe  innches,  hollo! 

A  contract  between  a  corporation  and 
and  an  order  is  just  as  binding  as  between 
two  individuals,  and  railroads  which  have 
contracts  to  hire  a  per  cent  should  be  made 
to  live  up  to  it  Should  a  Brother  come 
your  way  looking  for  a  poution  running 
an  engine  on  the  road  you  are  working 
for,  and  they  have  not  liieir  per  cent  and 
are  in  need  of  men,  it  is  your  duty  to 
see  that  your  cmtmct  is  lived  up  to.  You 
have  pud  your  money  for  your  contract; 
why  not  enforce  it?  You  have  a  job  to- 
day, but  tomorrow  you  may  belong  to  the 
chain  gang  hunting  a  job,  and.  Brother,  it 
is  hard  when  you  have  spent  the  best  part 
of  your  life  to  obtain  a  good  trade  such  as 
mnnuig  an  aig^ne.  When  you  apply  for 
ajobth^  will  tellyoutheyivomote  all  their 
men  when  you  have  a  contract  that  they 
hire  a  certain  per  cent  of  engineers.  Rail- 
roads that  have  no  contract  as  such  should 
have  on&  You  boys  lose  out  just  the 
same  as  others,  and  if  all  railroads  would 
hire  a  certain  per  cent  it  would  lessen  the 
number  of  Brothers  out  of  work.  There 
is  cnning  an  issue  between  the  four  Or- 
ganizations on  the  railroads  in  this  West- 
ern CMitinait 

Now,  my  Brother,  look  at  others  as 
others  kwk  at  you.  If  you  have  a  contract 
to  hire  engineers  and  a  Brother  comes 
akmg  kxdting  tor  a  job.  do  you  go  to  your 
8uperintend»t  w  master  mechanic  and 
say,  "Give  this  man  a  chance?"  If  the 
road  you  are  wwking  for  is  hiring  men 


and  yon  do  not  do  this,  you  are  not  living 
op  to  your  (^ligation  as  well  as  your  con- 
tract, and  should  this  issue  come  to  a 
strike  and  you  boys  leave  your  engines 
and  an  tmemployed  Brother  takes  your 
place,  you  would  call  him  a  scab,  which  he 
would  be,  pure  and  simple;  but  what  is 
the  difference  between  him  and  you,you  do 
not  stand  up  to  protect  him,  when  many 
a  time  if  you  would  just  lift  your  voice 
it  would  hdp  him  to  a  job.  You  haveone 
but  be  has  none.  My  Brothers,  it  is  hi^ 
time  something  should  be  done.  What  is 
the  use  of  going  to  the  cotton  field  and 
getting  a  man  just  to  fire  one.  There  is 
not  one  man  reinstated  out  of  every  ten 
discharged.  Who  is  at  fault  and  what 
can  be  dme  to  remedy  the  situatiMi?  Let 
us  get  our  iieads  together  and  see  if  we 
cannot  ferret  out  some  fair  way  in  which 
we  can  handle  our  grievances  more  satis- 
factorily. Say  an  engineer  discharged  has 
an  arbitration  committee  consisting  of 
three  engineers,  three  company  men  and 
three  disinterested  men  to  meet  at  differ- 
ent points  oa  the  sjrstem  at  different  times 
and  argue  the  merits  of  the  case,  thm 
vote  for  a  decinon.  Should  you  fail  to 
agree,  dismiss  one  engineer  and  one  com- 
pany man,  then  vote  again;  should  yon 
f^l  to  agree  continue  to  dismiss  an  en- 
gineer and  a  company  man  until  all  are 
dismissed,  then  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  disinterested  parties.  You  see  this 
would  take  away  the  authority  of  the 
mm  who  did  the  discharging  as  well  as 
the  company  for  a  reinstatement  There 
has  been  many  a  man  put  on  the  tzamp 
oa  account  of  some  littie  personal  feeling 
against  him  by  some  of  the  under  offi- 
cials. And,  Brothers,  there  is  not  one  offi- 
cial in  a  hundred  that  has  any  thought  of 
your  home  and  your  family.  They  do  not 
care  what  becomes  of  you;  it  is  their  aim 
to  rise  at  any  price.  Hy  Brothers,  who 
p^ys  the  bill? 

E.  E.  Stone,  Div.  177. 


Hardsbip  in  Switcbiag  Service 

PHILADRLPBIA.  Fa..  Hay  t,  1916. 

EDITOR  Journal:  Smce  the  question  is 
now  being  taken  up  relative  to  the  eight- 
hour  di^,  I  would  Uke  to  inform  the  Broth- 
era  how  the  yard  men  are-treated  on  that 
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paragcmof  railroads— tbe  PennsylvaDia. 
The  Tmninal  division  for  which  Div. 
861  is  named,  is  compoeied  of  the  yards  in 
Fhiladelidiia  of  the  five  divisions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Raihwad  which  originally 
had  each  a  yard  of  its  own.  We  have  about 
200crew8,  tUl  yard  crews,  and  also  crews  for 
nearly  eveiy  hour  of  the  day  and  night 
I  will  cite  my  own  crew  for  an  instance: 
I  have  been  with  this  company  frar  27 
years,  and  have  what  is  called  a  day  job. 
I  leave  home  at  8  a.  m.,  report  at  8:80 
o'clock  a.  m.  and  leave  ronndhoase  9 
a.  m.  Relieved  for  dinner  before  12:80 
p.  m.  and  then  work  until  any  time  up  to 
the  16-hour  limit,  when  they  manage  to 
get  us  to  the  roundhouse  to  escape  the 
penalty.  As  to  working  10  hours  or 
less,  we  don't  know  what  that  means. 
If  after  being  on  duty  tUrteen  or  fonr- 
teoi  hours,  not  countingtime  relieved  for 
meals,  we  make  a  kick  to  the  yardmastWr 
we  are  toM:  "You  are  getting  paid  for 
it "  After  eating  our  noon  lunch,  we  do 
not  get  another  chance  to  eat  unless  we 
steal  itjfor  at  least  10  hours.  I  wonder  how 
the  officials  would  like  to  work  10  hours 
or  more  without  a  meal,  or  ev^  work  10 
hours  witii  a  meal?  I  never  eat  a  meal 
at  home  with  my  wife,  unless  I  am  off 
dttfy;  never  see  my  childrai  awake  except 
<«i  Sundays  that  I  am  off.  This  is  free 
America;  can  you  beat  this  in  the  peni- 
tentiary or  Siberia?  If  I  want  to  buy 
wearing  apparel,  I  have  to  lose  a  day  to 
do  it  F<Mr  example,  if  I  want  to  buy  a  hat 
and  pay  three  dollars  for  it,  I  have  to  lose 
a  day  to  do  i^  and  the  hat  costs  me  $7.10. 
Still  they  say  the  engfaieman  gets  big 
pay. 

I  can  safely  say  that  in  my  16  years' 
experience  as  an  engineman,  I  never  got 
to  the  roundhouse  in  10  hours.  Surely 
this  is  all  the  argument  that  could  be 
needed  for  the  overtime  penalty  of  time 
and  half-time. 

Now,  Brothers,  I  am  not  tbe  only  one, 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  other  Brothers 
like  me  on  the  Terminal  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  since  we  have 
thrown  our  hats  into  the  ring  let  us  put  our 
wbde  soul  into  this  movement,  and  stand 
hf  notUng  leas  than  our  original  demands. 

Yours  truly, 
HsaiBSR  Dnr.  861. 


iBMghirtloo 

GotHXJunih  KahSl.  Vv*,  inOL 

Editor  Journal:  Many  inhabitants  in 
this  world  of  ours  have  grown  prema- 
turely old  by  having  privations  and  hard- 
ships tiirust  on  them,  and  deserve  assist- 
ance and  sympathy.  Many  others  have 
grown  old  in  appearance  and  dispositiai 
before  the  time  ordained  1^  nature  becanae 
they  adore  abuses  and  harddiipa,  tfaat 
exist  only  in  imagination.  Such  desove 
pity,  but  should  practice  philosophy  and 
remedy  this  self-inflicted  injustice.  No 
class  of  individuals  are  absolutely  free 
from  this  hallucination,  but  as  locomotive 
engineers  we  should  avoid  the  makufy 
and  carry  no  useless  burdens,  as  our  vo- 
cation requbea  a  dear  mind.  Maiqr  con- 
ditioDS  with  which  we  have  to  omtend 
could  be  construed  into  barddiipB  by  eoe 
with  vivid  imagination.  Among  wfaicfa 
are  surprise  tests,  short  supply  of  oil, 
having  our  records  investigatai,  exami- 
nations, and  if  so  inclined  could  allow  it 
to  lay  heavily  on  our  minds  if  we  imag- 
ined an  official  car  attached  to  our  train 
contained  intoxicants.  With  a  little  aa- 
cnstance  from  our  imaginary  powers  the 
above  conditions,  as  well  as  otbws  tfaat 
could  be  mmtimied,  can  be  c<»i8trDed  into 
severe  hardships  and  shorten  tbe  summer 
of  an  engineer's  life.  But  it  seems  a 
logical  view  of  tiie  situation  would  re- 
lieve us  of  any  mental  strain  in  coping 
with  such  matters.  Surprise  tests  usually 
add  a  little  to  our  physical  labor,  but 
flhould  be  regarded  otherwise  tbe  aame 
aa  tiie  incident  would  be  if  IntMif^t  about 
by  some  necessity  of  the  service,  and  if 
an  official  intenticmally  delays  a  train,  let 
liim  explain  why  it  was  late.  No  one  can 
criticise  the  engineer  for  time  consumed 
by  the  test  and  his  responsibili^  ends 
when  his  delay  report  is  made.  Each  oh 
gineer  should  have  confidence  enough  in 
his  own  abiH^  to  feel  tbat  be  can  run  a 
locomotive  as  far  88  it  will  run  foroQ, 
and  if  not  enough  is  Aunished  it  develops 
another  case  where  the  engineer  can  aid 
his  responsibility  by  an  explanation,  And 
let  the  other  fellow  worry  over  de- 
lays and  hi^  cost  of  maintenance.  Force 
of  habit  is  so  strong  that  the  man  with  a 
record  tiiat  will  not  stand  inspection  does 
not  last  long  whether  It 
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cr  not;  ia  any  evenly  Bach  a  person  has 
small  ground  for  complaint  There  are 
few  vbo  are  willing  to  risk  life  and  If  mb 
by  ronning  against  a  man  not  thoroughly 
equipped  to  perform  the  complicated  du- 
ties of  an  engineer,  or  one  who  is  depend- 
ing on  an  unreliable  watch;  hence,  exam- 
inations are  necessary  to  safeguard  us  as 
well  as  the  traveling  public.  It  is  highly 
[vobable  that  at  times  official  private  cars 
contun  liquor,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
many  private  houses;  however,  those  who 
have  had  access  to  official  cars  are  aware 
that  the  practice  is  not  common,  and  in 
either  case  it  would  be  exhibiting  poor 
taate  to  guess  at  the  Bituati<ni  and  adver- 
tise the  affirmative  as  a  fact. 

Readers  of  our  Journal  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  notice  qniclc  resmtment 
on  different  occasions  when  some  ungen- 
tle manly  person  has  made  a  broadcast 
charge  of  intemperance  ag^nst  en^- 
neers,  and  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
that  a  general  charge  of  that  kind  when 
i^ipUed  to  offidals  is  liable  to  grate  as 
hatahly  on  their  ears  as  it  does  <m  ours 
whoi  made  against  us,  and  we  can  turn 
to  the  back  pages  of  our  Journal  for  ab- 
solute proof  that  all  engineers  are  not 
immune.  A  desire  to  be  fair  will  prompt 
us  to  glance  at  the  situation  from  the 
other  man's  point  of  view.  Less  than  10 
years  ago  it  was  my  fortune  to  attend  a 
meeting  when  comparisons  were  being 
made  between  wages  of  engineers  and 
and  other  craftsmen,  and  the  principal 
spokesman  took  for  his  topic  an  engineer 
who  was  unfortunate  from  a  financial 
standpoint  and  held  him  to  view  as  a  hor- 
rible example  of  the  small  wages  paid  to 
engineers.  Among  the  speaker's  inti- 
mate acquaintances  were  many  Brothers 
who  owned  th^  own  homes  and  hi^- 
prioed  automobiles,  but  the  prosperoas 
men  all  esci^ied  his  notice,  and  he  seemed 
to  avoid  maiti<ming  the  fact  that  the 
particular  engineer  he  was  elaborating 
on  was  largely  responsible  for  his  un- 
fortunate condition.  This  incident  is 
mentioned  merely  to  illustrate  how  a 
aini^e  Idea  can  absorb  one  who  is  not 
broadminded  enough  to  see  both  sides  of 
a  questicHL  No  doubt  mistakes  are  made 
in  selecting  railroad  officials  the  same  as 
in  adecting  other  em^doyees,  bat  the  offi- 


cial In  nich  cases  Is  the  less  fwtunate,  as 
tl»re  is  no  labtnr  organization's  agree* 
ment  to  be  considered  when  he  proves  in- 
efficient and  is  dismissed.  There  is  alMO- 
lutely  no  chance  for  gain  by  individual 
engineers  antagonizing  officiids  or  in  re- 
ferring to  them  in  a  derogatory  manner 
that  will  arouse  their  enmity,  as  anyone 
ought  to  know  that  one  official  with 
kindly  feelinga  will  do  us  more  good  than 
a  thousand  whose  hearts  are  full  of  re- 
sentment; there  may  be  times  when  our 
Grand  Officers  or  committeemen  acting 
in  capacity  as  counsel  may  deem  it 
advisable  to  use  incriminatory  language, 
but  at  all  times  tiiose  who  have  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Brotherhood  at  heart  will 
avoid  makii^  enemies  for  the  institutkm 
unless  evident  boiefits  are  derived  1^ 
doing  otherwiBe.  Yours  fraternally, 
J.  L.  Boyle.  Div.  422. 


The  Order— Fallibility  Convictions 

Atlanta.  Ga..  April  6, 1916. 
Editor  Journal:  It  is  quite  a  strange 
thing,  this  human  creatitm;  we  know  that 
there  is  a  hand  of  destiny  that  overrules 
our  very  existence,  some  things  we  can- 
not fathom;  we  really  do  some  smart 
things  at  times,  but  we  are  often  called 
upon  to  exercise  our  functions  quickly  and 
correctiy.  Sometimes  a  mistake  is  made 
that  costs  dearly  in  humanity  and  finance. 
Canwehelpit?  Isay,  "Nol"  Wearede- 
ficientin  many  ways.  Ifwewereperfectin 
ev^  directim  we  would  have  no  ambi- 
tion and  desire,  therefore  there  would  be 
nothing  doing,  and  we  all  would  probably 
be  as  the  cave  men  were.  So,  therefor^ 
I  say  when  the  engineer  makes  these  mis- 
takes we  so  often  read  about,  be  is  not 
wholly  to  blame,  the  remorse  of  conscience 
is  all  suffident  to  punidi  him  for  it  all. 
Yes,  the  engineer  vraa  at  faulty  he  did  not 
see  the  signal  or  disregarded  the  proper 
notice  given  him  to  avoid  the  catastrophe. 
How  much  comfort  a  few  kind  words  from 
the  one  or  all  of  those  in  authority  would 
be  to  the  Brother  in  trouble,  no  one  but 
himself  can  estimate.  No  human  being 
on  earth  knows  the  circumstance  fully 
that  transpire  In  the  mind  of  the  loco- 
motive engineer  during  bis  life  as  such. 
It  camiot  be  absorbed  b^any  other 
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mind  than  his  own.  It  looks  easy  to  those 
in  authority;  in  fact,  it  looks  ea^  to  the 
engineer's  side  partner;  it  comes  as  close 
as  this,  stiU  there  is  a  lack  of  grasping 
the  situation  as  it  realty  is.  How  many 
things  he  sees  in  time  to  thwart,  that  re- 
ceives no  notice  &om  any  one  else,  is 
never  known.  In  fact,  it  becomes  a  part 
of  himself  to  notice  and  execute  these 
many  things;  he  realises  that  it  is  his  duty 
therefore  is  passed  by  when  accomplished. 
He  performs  his  duties  without  a  thought 
of  the  great  weight  that  is  pressing  down 
upon  him,  does  it  cheerfully  and  without 
mental  strain.  Why?  Because  he  knows 
every  phase  of  his  business,  knows  in  his 
mhid  that  he  is  equal  to  the  situati(Hi,  let 
oome  what  may,  he  is  ever  ready  to  meet 
it  with  the  proper  remedy,  a  remedy  true 
and  tried,  one  tiiat  will  effect  a  cure.  Now 
most  assuredly  he  richly  deserves  some 
commendation  sometimes  in  a  lifetime  for 
some  very  valuable  act  of  his,  and  some- 
times deserves  the  sympathies  of  tiie 
masses  for  a  mind  failure,  somethii^that 
he  does  not  have  perfect  omlrol  over* 
neither  does  any  human  bong  possess;  so 
we  are  all  in  tlw  same  fix  so  far  as  per- 
fection of  mind  goes,  at  least 

The  locomotive  engineer  of  this  period 
is  more  intelligent  than  he  ever  was.  He 
has  the  profession  better  in  hand  and 
therefore  is  best  equipped  to  safely  steer 
this  old  monster  to  its  destination;  he  fears 
nothing,  his  mind  is  on  everything,  there- 
f<«e  is  the  safest  in  command  obtainable 
for  the  very  great  task  that  Is  to  be  per- 
formed for  the  benefit  and  advancement 
of  the  world  in  its  rapid  progress.  Oc- 
casionally he  lays  down  his  life  in  the  sane 
performance  of  his  duties,  the  body  is  laid 
away,  others  take  his  place  and  the  ocmi'- 
merce  goes  merrify  on,  some  weep  tears 
of  sorrow  for  his  untimely  end*  othras 
say  tiiat  belongs  to  the  game,  bat  he  baa 
performed  a  great  service  for  bis  country 
and  mankind. 

Some  wear  out,  and  are  laid  on  the 
shelf,  so  to  speak,  but  you  can  talk  to  him 
at  any  time  and  we  find  he  never  forgets 
anythh^  about  his  profession;  we  often 
gatlier  valuable  lnformati<m  from  those 
old  Brotiwrs  in  emversatiai. 

We  have  several  questions  before  the 
Organisation  oow  that  require  our  very 


serious  consideration.  We  sometimes  dia- 
cuss  the  closed  shop,  but  I  think  we  now 
have  the  dosed  shop  as  near  as  it  will  ever 
be,  inasmuch  as  we  bind  ourselves  to  pro- 
tect tiie  non-member,  in  case  of  trouble. 
I  cannot  see  any  inducement  for  a  man  to 
affiliate  with  the  Order  when  he  gets 
every  assistance  that  the  recognized  mem- 
ber gets  vrithout  any  cost  to  himself.  This 
ia  human,  the  reasonable  man,  the  fair 
man  will  not  look  at  this  matter  this  way, 
but  in  all  probability  we  have  all  of  the 
reasonable  men  in  the  Order  already,  but 
we  find  many  men  running  engines  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  Order,  so  it  becomes 
necessary  to  so  change  the  laws  that  every 
man  who  does  not  hold  legal  membership 
in  the  Order  be  required  to  root  tor  him- 
self, then  you  will  see  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  membership  that  we  have  had 
in  years.  As  the  law  stands  now,  if  an 
engineer  does  not  want  our  insurance,  he 
sees  no  need  of  the  rest  of  the  Order,  and 
yet  go  up  and  fight  or  plead  for  him  just 
as  seriously  as  we  would  for  (Nick  Car- 
ter) who  has  been  an  acceptable  moanber 
and  paid  his  dues  regularly  for  forty  years. 
Is  this  fur? 

The  best  remedy  to  regulate  this  fea- 
ture is  to  remove  this  law  from  the  stat- 
utes, and  leave  them  to  steer  their  own 
canoe,  and  we  wilt  see  bow  quickly  th^ 
will  see  the  impossibility  of  doing  so,  and 
make  a  rush  to  get  on  the  power-pro- 
pelled crafL  We  cannot  constitatioiially 
make  a  law  prohibiting  a  man  from  fol- 
lowing the  professiw  unless  be  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  6.  of  L.  E.,  but  we  can  make 
laws  tbat  will  leave  him  to  his  own  destiny 
while  we  quietiy  sit  by  and  see  him  go 
over  the  precipice.  Put  them  out  in  the 
rapids  without  an  oar  once  and  note  the 
change  of  heart;  this  is  tlie  same  old  self- 
preservation  first 

On  the  question  of  representation  we 
think  that  the  present  plan  is  a  mi^ifi- 
cent  one,  we  do  not  believe  in  tlie  main 
that  any  other  plan  would  satisfy  as  tlie 
present  one  does.  We  could  say  that  it 
costs  too  much.  Just  take  a  sober,  honest 
consideration  of  this  phase,  and  see  if  you 
can  bias  your  mind  with  a  single  instmice 
where  anytiiing  that  w«  ever  paid  for  in 
this  Brotherhood  did  not  return  to  as  a 
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GODtributed.  The  young  element  might 
not  see  it,  those  who  come  hito  an  inherit- 
ance, as  you  m^t  term  against  the 
steel  in  the  earlier  days  of  this  Brother- 
hood. 

I  stand  for  the  present  plan,  thou^  I 
think  it  would  be  preferable  if  we  make 
the  convention  pemod  for  a  statedlength  of 
time;  this  would  probably  facilitate  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Now  that  the  ei^t-hour  day  and  change 
in  orertiime  has  been  presented  to  the 
nUboad  companies  in  the  United  States* 
and  we  are  very  much  hopeful  of  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  the  matter,  tme 
tiiat  will  leave  us  good  friends,  we  are 
going  to  leave  the  matter  wholly  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  heads  of  the  Organizations. 
The  railroads  are  asking  for  an  increase 
in  freight  rates,  and  they  justly  deserve 
a  raise.  And  we  sliould  use  our  influence 
wherever  we  can  to  help  them  secure  that 
Eadi  of  us  will  pay  as  much  of  ihe  in- 
crease, per  capita,  as  anybody.  There- 
fore we  say  yes,  give  them  a  living  chance. 
The  public  want  the  roads  to  furnish  them 
every  convenience  but  are  not  willing  to 
pay  the  fiddler.  This  is  unfair.  If  the 
roads  hauled  the  freight  firee,  beef  would 
be  the  same  price  as  now;  so  would  all 
Ihe  neoesidtiee  of  life— a  budness  fea- 
ture we  are  beginning  to  learn  somethiI^; 
about.  By  all  means  grant  the  railroads 
a  substantial  raise  in  all  rates,  and  don't 
legislate  tiie  industry  to  death,  and  refuse 
to  attend  the  buriaL 

It  is  indeed  inspiring  to  see  the  many 
photoe  of  the  older  Brothers  in  the  JouB- 
NAi.  April  number;  it  carries  us  back  to 
the  days  when  we  were  younger,  when  we 
thought  that  we  were  a  cracker  jack, 
when  the  big  jack  would  move  at  our 
will.  I  extend  to  them  all  a  hearty  hand- 
shake and  thanks  for  their  patriotism  to 
this  grand  Organization,  and  wish  for 
them  many  days  of  real  leisure  and  pleas- 
ure. There  most  be  a  suitable  reward 
for  them  stored  away  somewhere. 

R.  G.  Game,  I>iv.  488. 


Bn.  W.  P.  Segaer's  Silver  Weddlof 

CuuuoN.  Iowa,  April  80,  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  April  16  is  a  date 
k»g  to  be  remembered  by  those  who 


gathered  together  at  Kirkpatrick  Hall  to 
celebrate  the  Silver  Wedding  Anniversary 
of  Brother  and  Sister  W.  F.  S^ner.  The 
occasion  was  planned  by  the  B.  of  L  E, 
Brothers  of  Div.  6S6,  and  the  G.  L  A. 
Sisters  of  I^m  Div.  4Sn.  The  hall  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  the  emblems 
and  colors  of  the  Organizations,  and  pink 
carnations,  smilax  and  ferns  were  used  tot 
the  tables. 

Following  a  splendid  supper,  Brother  B. 
HcLain,  in  behalf  of  the  Brothers,  Sis- 
ters and  friends,  presented  Brother  and 
Sister  S^^ner  witii  a  chest  of  silverware. 
Brother  Segner  respcmded,  but  was  inter- 
rupted several  times  by  what  he  termed  an 
unusual  fullness  gathering  in  his  throat. 
Brother  Cressey  then  introduced  Superin- 
tendent W.  L.  Derr  as  one  of  the  most 
forceful  and  convincing  speakers  in  pri- 
vate that  it  had  ever  been  im  privily 
to  listen  to^  whereupon  he  demmstrated 
that  his  aeconq^lishments  as  a  ^q>eaker 
were  not  altogether  confined  to  private 
entertainments.  He  was  followed  by 
Master  Mechanic  H.  W.  Ensign,  Round 
House  Foreman  S.  G.  Kennedy  and 
Brother  R.E.  Kennedy,  General  Chairman 
for  the  system.  Mr.  Derr,  Bros.  McLain 
and  Kattenberg  favored  the  gathering 
with  recltattms.  Bra  Kattenberg  also 
gave  an  illustrated  talk  «i  his  trip  throu^ 
Cuba,  and  closed  with  a  fine,  large  fish 
story. 

Special  songs  and  music  were  enjoyed 
and  at  the  close  all  joined  in  singing  "God 
be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again." 

The  matter  was  strictly  a  Brotherhood 
aflfair,  except  the  Superintendoit,  Mas- 
ter Mechanic  and  Round  House  Foreman. 
Brother  Segner  himself  being  Traveling 
Engineer,  but  at  present  filling  temporary 
vacancy  as  Chief  Dispatcher. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  from  out  of  the 
city  were  R.  K  Kennedy,  Div.  333,  St 
Paul;  Robert  Segner,  Div.  666,  Sioux 
City;  Sister  Frank  Tuller  and  Brother  and 
Sister  W.  £.  Oleaon,  of  Council  Bluffs. 

Sbc-Trbas.  Div.  666. 


Bro.  S.  W.  Brown 

Erib.  Pa..  Blmrcb  16.  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  On  request  of  mem- 
bers of  Div.  WZ^l^^oOSt&^i^mite 
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a  brief  sketch  of  my  railroad  career. 

I  was  bom  July  18,  184%  on  a  farm  in 
Grawfwd  County,  Pa.  At  tiie  age  of  16 
I  began  as  a  water  boy  on  a  gravel  train 
on  the  Franklin  branch  of  the  then  At- 
lantic &  Great  Western  Railroad,  now 
the  JErie  Railroad;  tiien  to  braking  for  a 
while;  later  wiping  the  engine  on  tiie 
same  train  and  that  to  firing.  In 
1866 1  left  thwe  and  veat  to  firing  on 
switdi  eni^ne  at  Corry  for  the  PenuQ^l- 
vania  Railroad.  Was  promoted  to  engi- 
neer April  29,  1869.  I  joined  Div.  117, 
B.  of  L.  E.,  at  Erie,  Pa.,  October  9, 
1870.  Resigned  position  on  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  May  23,  1873,  to  accept  position 
as  engineer  on  the  then  Bear  Creek  Rail- 
road, now  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
Ridbroad,  which  poantion  I  held  until  I  re- 
tired October  1, 1915,  by  my  own  request 
oa  account  of  my  age.  Was  admitted  to 
Div.  43,  at  Meadville,  ^Pa.,  April  1£^ 
1887,  from  Div.  117. 

In  1894  Charles  V.  Huber  and  I  applied 
for  a  charter  and  organized  Div.  282  at ' 
Greenville,  Pa.,  July  2^  1894,  which 
was  transferred  to  Albion,  At^ust,  1900. 
Represented  Dir.  282  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Convention  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1902. 

On  retiring  from  the  service  of  the 
road  I  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
gold  watch  and  chun  from  C.  H.  Utley. 
general  manager  of  the  road;  the  boys  of 
the  road  also  presented  me  with  a  large 
leather  lounging  chair,  smoking  table  and 
its  accessories  and  a  pair  of  auto  gloves. 

Tours  firatemally, 
S.  W.  Brown,  Div.  282. 


Bro.  Qeo.  A.  McLala,  Nv.  746 

Ttmrue  Lakb.  N.  D..  April  it,  I9l«. 

Editor  Journal:  Some  time  ago  I  re- 
ceived  my  honorary  badge  from  the  Grand 
Diviaioii,ftnd  tiiroufi^  tiie  Journal  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Grand  Ofllcers,  the  G.  I.  D. 
and  Div.  746,  that  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  I  thank  you.  I  feel  highly  hon- 
ored in  being  qualified,  throu£^  40  years 
of  active  membership,  to  wear  this  laadge 
of  distincticn.  It  is  no  less,  however,  an 
h«K»r  to  the  donor,for  it  was  these  early 
craftsmen  that  laid  the  keel  of  the  most 
modorn  battleship  manned  by  labmr's 
hosts. 


It  is  indeed  interesting  to  read  tin  ex- 
periences of  the  many  haaortaty  members 
of  the  G.  L  D.  that  appear  in  the  Jour- 
nal, and  as  a  short  history  of  my  own  ex- 
perience might  not  be  out  of  place  I  sub- 
mit the  following: 

I  commenced  firing  on  the  Michigan 
Gratral  Raihroad  in  1867.  My  first  posi- 
tion was  firing  the  '*Bald  Eagle" (engines 
were  all  named  then)  for  Engineer 
James  Jacksni,  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Then  I  went  firing  frei^t,  on  engine 
*  "Grampus,  "for  E.K.  Baily.  The  engines 
were  all  wood  burners  then,  and  paid 
eleven  shillings  per  day;  it  might  be  said 
that  100  hours  or  less  constituted  a  day's 
work.  I  fired  a  wood  burner  for  about 
two  years,  then  the  company  got  siune 
coal  burners,  and  as  these  engines  were 
paid  13  shilliiigs  par  day,  I  learned  to  fire 
coal,andw«iton  as  a  coal  burner  fireman. 
My  brother,  S.  B.  McLain^was  instmctor 
in  the  art  of  firing  coaL 

When  the  engines  went  into  the  shop 
for  repairs,  the  engineers  and  firemen 
went  with  them— the  engineers  filing  the 
rod  brasses,  and  the  firemen  cleaning  the 
brass,  and  such  other  work  as  was  required 
of  them,  getting  pay  by  the  day  for 
woric. 

I  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  en- 
gineer in  1870,  and  the  first  engine  I  ran 
was  the  "Jupiter. "  I  am  inclosing  two 
cf^iies  of  orders  I  received  hi  the  early 
partof  the  year  1871  which  are  interesting; 
cranpared  with  our  ardeaca  of  todi^.  I 
joined  Div.  2,  located  at  Jadcson,  Mich., 
in  1871.  In  1878,  the  master  mechanic, 
Edgerly,  now  presumably  in  Hades,  com- 
menced a  system  of  weeding  out  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  men;  he  promoted  firemen 
of  only  ei^t  months'  experience,  put 
them  on  passenger  and  reduced  the  old 
men  to  frei^t  service,  and  some  of  tfaoa 
had  been  there  when  they  had  no  head- 
lights, wooden  brake  shoes  on  their  car^ 
all  hand  brakes  and  no  steam  gauges,  only 
scales  to  regulate  the  steam  pressure. 
These  were  trying  days  for  the  6.  of  L. 
E.  men.  They  were  given  then:  choice  of 
losing  tiieir  runs,  a  reduction  of  pay  or 
withdrawing  from  the  Brotherhood.  We 
had  very  few  disloyal  men  those  days  and 
nwst  of  them  I^t  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany. I  left  the  service 
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ran  a  dray  in  Jackson,  Uich.,  and  com- 
menced running  again  on  the  Northern 
I^dflc  in  1880;  ran  there  until  busineas 
dropped  off,  wmt  on  du  StPauU  Minne- 
apolis and  Manitoba,  pulled  freic^t  and 
passenger  there  for  five  months,  then 
went  back  on  the  N.  P.,  where  I  am  still 
in  the  service. 

I  went  into  Dtv.  202,  then  located  at 
Fai^,  Dak.  ;  since  located  at  Dil- 
worth,  N.  D.,  as  a  charter  member,  and 
wbea  Oiv.  746  was  organized  I  went 
in  as  a  charter  member.  I  aened  as 
Oiief  of  the  latter  Divisim,  but  took  a 
branch  run  and  had  to  give  up  the  office 
of  Chief.  X  joined  tiie  insurance  and  took 
out  a  $3, 000  policy,  and  joined  the  pension 
two  years  ago.  I  feel  that  the  pension  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the 
B.of  L.£'s  many  benefits  adopted  recent- 
ly, not  only  for  the  older  monbers  who 
need  it  in  their  declining  years,  and  are 
soon  to  pass  over  the  Great  Divide,  but 
the  younger  members  who  may  meet  with 
such  accidents  as  may  disable  them  for 
life.  As  I  write  I  have  in  mind  two  en- 
gineers who  are  yotmg  men  who  appar- 
ently would  have  many  years  to  draw  from 
the  fund.  By  all  means  join  the  Pension 
Association.  Sincerely  and  fraternally, 
Gborob  a.  McLain,  Div.  746. 


Bro.  J.  A.  Mnlford,  Div.  612 

LOQANSPORT.  IND.,  Apiil  16,  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  Enclosed  please  find 
photo  of  Brother  J.  A.  Molfor^  which  if 
you  have  space,  we  would  be  pleased  to 
have  pobli^ied. 

Brother  Mulford  was  bom  in  Albany 
County,  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1880,  and 
will  be  86  years  old  December  9,  1916, 
and  is  in  very  good  health  for  a  man  of 
his  age. 

He  started  railroading  on  tiie  Vermont 
&  Massachusetts  Road  in  1860,  went  to 
the  old  Louisville  Road  in  1852,  left  there 
and  went  to  the  Hamiltota-Dayton  in 
1864,  from  there  to  the  Kentucky  Cen- 
tral in  1866,  worked  there  until  1863, 
came  north  and  entered  the  employment 
of  the  Cincinnati  &  Chicago  Air  Line, 
now  tin  Pan  Handle. 

He  joined  the  B.  of  L.  G.  in  1864.  and 
Uke  many  others  had  tiie  misfortune  of 


losing  out  (fairing  the  trouble  of  1878  on 
the  Pan  Handle.  Was  out  of  emidoy- 
ment  for  quite  a  long  time  and  omse- 
quently  dropped  the  Brotherhood  from 
1879  to  1883,  which  is  the  cause  ot 
Brother  Mulford  not  having  an  honorary 
badge.  He  joined  again  in  1883  and  has 
been  a  member  ever  since,  and  at  present 
is  a  member  of  Div.  912,  and  we  jom  in 


Bro.  J.  A.  HoIfMI,  .Div.  8U 


wishing  Brother  Mulford  and  his  wife 
many  more  years  of  health  and  happi- 
ness. Fraternally, 
S.  W.  Curtis,  S.-T.  Div.  612. 


Bn.  Marrlo  Spoor,  C.  ft  N.  W.  PMsioMr 


Waukboan.  III.,  April  10. 1916. 

Editor  Journal:  In  reply  to  the  re- 
quest of  Div.  96,  will  say  that  I  am  only 
too  glad  to  give  an  idea  of  the  many  yearn 
of  service  I  have  enjoyed  on  the  Mil- 
waukee divisim  of  the  C  A  N.  W.  R^- 
way. 

I  was  bom  in  Arcadia,  Wayne  county. 
New  York,  on  the  fifth  day  of  February, 
1839;  lived  at  home  helping  my  father  an 
his  farm  until  I  was  21  years  old. 

I  then  struck  out  for.-the  Wot  and 
landed  in  Chicago^<186l»y.V.^>^k@^gbt  a 
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Bro.  Harvfai  Spoor.  tNv.  96 


job  firing  on  the  Chicago  &  Milwaukee 
Railroad  (now  the  Milwaukee  division  of 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.)-  I  fired  a  short  time 
on  wood,  gravel  and  freight  trains,  when 
I  was  prmncted  to  the  Milwaukee  paasoi- 
ger  train.  I  held  that  jdb  until  Auguati 
186%  when  I  enlisted  in  Company  C,  89th 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry. 

At  the  end  of  Hie  war.  June,  1866,  I  re- 
sumed my  railroad  career.  I  worked  in 
the  roundhouse  as  a  helper  and  extra  en- 
gineer on  all  kinds  of  tr^ns,  wood,  gravel 
and  passenger,  until  Febnuiry  29,  1868. 
On  that  date  I  was  coming  south  ttom 
Milwaukee  on  the  local  frei^t  and  in 
switching  on  some  cars  at  Kenosha,  Wis., 
I  accidentally  put  my  left  hand  through 
the  cab  window,  cutting  my  wrist  very 
badly  thus  permanently  disabling  my  left 
hand. 

I  was  laid  up  with  this  iitjury  until  the 
following  May.  Then  I  was  put  on  Um 
first  short  suburban  passenger  tndn  run- 
ning from  Chicago  to  Evanstmi.  My  wrist 
was  just  getting  healed  up  at  that  time 
when  our  master  mechanic  (George  W. 
Gushing)  sent  for  me,  being  a  cripple,  to 
take  tiie  run.  The  engine  was  the  old 
"Pioneer, "  hut  she  did  not  last  long. 

I  ran  the  Evanstm  train  until  the  fol- 


lowing M^  (1869),  when  they  extended 
the  run  to  Waukegao.  I  held  this  run  un- 
til the  spring  of  1901.  At  that  time  I 
sprained  my  left  leg  severely  and  our 
chief  surgecm  condemned  me  for  service 
saying  it  would  never  be  any  better. 

The  rampany  then  pensioned  me  and 
told  me  to  be  good  to  myself.  In  all  my 
long  service  I  was  generally  treated  kind- 
ly by  the  railroad  officials  and  with  kind- 
ness and  respect  by  my  fellow  emjdt^eeB, 
all  of  which  I  appreciate. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  Div.  96,  B.  of 
L.  E.,  in  good  standing  continuously  for 
over  forty  years  and  appreciate  the  recog- 
nition given  me  by  the  Grand  Lodge  when 
I  was  elected  honorary  member  of  the  G. 
I.  D.,  and  presented  witii  the  badge  of 
same.  Very  truly  youra^ 

Marvin  Spoor. 


BrD.W.  R.  Hatfield.Honorary  Member,  Q.I.D. 

Oakdalb,  Cal..  Mar  2.  1918. 

Editor  Journal;  Division  283  received 
a  badgefoomtheG.  I.  D.,making Brother 
Hatfield  an  bcntOTary  member  of  the 
Grand  Division,  and  on  request  of  the 
Division,  Brother  Hatfield  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing bif^aphical  letter: 
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Ta  the  Offiean  and  Members  ofDiv.  S8S: 
Brothers:  Inca>mpUancewithyourrequest, 
I  wiU  say  that  I  was  bom  inWayne  county, 
Ohio,  June  6,  1846.  Moved  with  my  par- 
ents to  Chicago  early  in  1854.  Attended 
the  Scammon  and  Skinner  schools  and 
two  years  at  Western  Union  MiUtary  Col- 
lege at  Fulton,  III.;  enlisted  Feb.  ^1862;  in 
Mississippi  Squadron,  was  as^gned  to  the 
'  Cincinnati, ' '  followed  her  from  Ft  Henry 
to  Vieksburg,  and  was  discharged  just 
before  she  was  sunk  opposite  Fort  Hill 

Re-enlisted  in  the  Strong  Arm  and  went 
on  foot,  put  in  100  days  with  Sherman, 
Chattanooga  to  Atlanta  in  the  16th  Corps. 
Discharged  November  6,  1864. 

Commenced  railroading  as  brakeman  in 
January,  1867,  at  the  princely  salary  of 
146.00  per  month,  with  Cooduetors  Jim 
Hills,  Charles  Chamborlain  on  the  south, 
and  with  Charlie  Holt;  back  to  Chicago 
with  Charlie  Eltiott;behind  Tutt  Sweeney, 
Ed.  and  Eli  Verdeau,  Frank  Rugg,  Jim 
Allen  and  othera 

The  largest  engine  on  the  division  was 
16z24andwecaItedherthe"Hogul."  Eli 
Vordeau  had  drawn  f  106  for  December 
p^r  and  it  was  the  talk  of  the  divtsiim 
that  a  man  could  earn  that  much.  Plat- 
form brakes  and  no  two  car  lines  of  the 
same  height.  The  present  day  automatic 
trainmen  would  be  lost  the  first  day. 

Came  to  California,  September  9,  1871, 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Central  Pacific 
the  same  minith  in  the  Sacramento  shops. 
From  there  to  the  engine,  where  after  41 
years  by  my  request  was  placed  on  the 
pension  list  Handled  most  of  the  mate- 
rial to  build  the  road  from  Merced, Cat, to 
Yuma,  Ariz.  Pulled  the  first  through 
passenger  train  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Francisco  over  the  Tehachapi  Mountains. 

(tet  September  6,  1876,  went  300  miles  to 
Sacramento  to  join  Div.  110,  the  wly 
Division  (m  the  Coast ;  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Div.  126  at  Tulare.  Transferred  to 
DiT.  283,  Oakland. 

Represented  Divs.  126  and  6  in  the 
New  York  Convention  in  1886,  Divs.  283 
and  704  at  Detroit  in  1910. 

Was  vice  chairman  of  the  G.  C.  of  A. 
and  general  committeeman  for  years  of 
Divs.  126  and  283. 

Was  author  of  the  mileage  [»y  on  the 
Sontbwn  Pacific  in  1895. 


Many  thanks  fmr  the  bad^  with  best 
wishes  to  the  B.  of  L.  R 

Fraternally  yours, 
W.  R.  Hatfield,  Div.  283. 


Bra.  J.  M.  Dickinson,  Div.  18 

RocHRSTSB,  N.  Y..  April  ine. 
EditorJournal:  Enclosed  please  find 
photograph  of  Bro.  James  M.  Dickinson, 
member  of  Rochester  Div.  18,  also  short 

sketch  of  his  life. 

Brother  Dickinson,  no  doubt,  has  been 
on  the  payroll  of  the  New  York  Central 


Bro.  JaniM  M.  Dickinson.  Div.  18 

Railroad  Company  longer  than  any  otner 
man  who  has  evw  been  in  its  employ. 
He  was  bom  at  Brownsville,  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  1831,  and  came  to 
Rochester  with  his  parents  in  1844. 

His  father  ran  a  locomotive  between 
Albany  and  Schenectady  in  the  SO's, 
and  came  to  Rochester  and  ran  between 
Rochester  and  Auburn  in  1842. 

Brother  Dickbison  began  firing  on  the 
Auburn  branch  of  the  New  York  Central, 
which  was  tiien  known  as  the  Auburn  & 
Rochester  Railroad,  Julyl,  1848,  on  engine 
named  "Providence,"  as  all  engines 
at  that  time  were  named  instead  of 
numbered.  He.fired  continuously  until 
1852,  when  he  was  prompted  ^to  the j)08i- 
tjon  of  engitt«^<^iblHiyPffi^^  first 
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switch  engine  in  Rochester,  the  engine 
being  named  the  *'E.  P.  Williams." 
Business  dropped  off  in  1854,  and  he  being 
the  youngest  engineer  at  the  time  was 
taken  off  his  en^^ne  and  put  in  the  shop. 
When  business  agun  picked  up  instead 
of  his  going  back  on  the  road  he  preferred 
to  stay  in  the  shop,  and  remained  there 
continuously  until  1871,  when  he  was 
again  put  back  on  a  locomotive  and'  ran 
until  the  New  York  Central  pension  system 
wrat  into  effect,  which  was  January  1,1910. 
He  vras  then  in  his  79th  year,  and  nine 
years  past  the  pennon  age  limiL  Brother 
Dickinson  was  running  a  switch  engine 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  and  handled 
his  own  engine  practically  all  the  time, 
six  days  a  week. 

He  was  on  the  payroll  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  did  not  miss  the  pay  car  any 
month  for  61  years  and  six  months,  and 
has  been  on  the  pension  roll  for  six  years, 
making  a  total  of  67  years  and  six 
mmihs  without  ever  missing  a  month's 
pay.  He  was  never  suspended  or  repri- 
manded in  all  his  years  of  service. 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Footboard,  as  it  was 
known  at  the  time,  was  sent  to  Brother 
Dickinstm  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  by  his 
brother,  who  was  then  running  on  the 
Michigan  Central  Rulroad,  to  be  de- 
livered to  our  late  Brother  Charles 
Thomas,  and^from  which  Div.  18  origi- 
nated. As  Brother  Dickinson  was  not 
then  running  an  engine  he  did  not  join 
Div.  18  unUl  1872. 

He  has  also  been  a  member  of  Yonan- 
daio  Lodge  F.  and  A.  M.  since  1869.  He 
has  never  used  tobacco  or  liquor,  and 
although  nearly  86  years  of  age  looks  and 
appears  younger  than  many  at  the  age  of 
70.  It  is  his  practice  to  walk  several 
miles  every  day  and  make  frequent 
calls  on  the  sick  and  disabled  members 
who  are  always  pleased  to  see  him.  He 
has  a  host  of  friends  who  hope  that  be 
may  live  and  enjoy  life  for  many  years  to 
coma  Yours  fraternally, 

Mbhber  of  Rochbsteb  Div.  18. 


Lorenxo  S.  Coffin 
Tablet  erected  in  the  Home  Library, 
April  10,  1916,  in  honor  of  Father  Coffin, 
widely  known,  loved  and  respected  by 


members  of  the  railroad  Orders,  for  whom 
he  devoted  the  twst  efforts  of  his  life  for 
both  safety  and  a  Home  in  which  to  care 
for  those  who,  from  accident  or  ftinnnrm, 
become  inc^iiacitated  and  unable  to  care 
for  themselves.  —Editor. 

Tablet 

"to  LIVB  IN  HEARTS  WB  I.KAVH  BBKIHO 

IS  NOT  TO  DIB" 

LORENZO  S.  COFFIN 
Bom  1821  Died  191G 

Erected  in  sratetul  ranembnnce  of  on«  who 
Holds  a  firat  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Ranway  employees  of  Aiiierica. 

He  was  fonmoet  in  demanding  that  llvfiv  *M 
Service  CMiditloni  for  raJInnd  men  b* 
Improved,  and  waa  an  eameat  and  aliiMra 
Worker  aa  well  for  the  waUaia  of  the 

Unfortnnate. 

Hli  life'i  effort!  were  marked  by  onoateDtatioai 
Philanthropy,  an  unwavarins  defence  of 
Principle;  and  a  ffentleneBs  of  spirit  that 
Wrought  KreU  accmnpUahments  out  of  anwninii 
ImpoaalbOItlas,  which  sained  for  him  the 
ConedanM  and  lova  itf  Aoae  he  Mmd,  to 
Whom  ha  was  kamni  aa 

FATHBBCOrFtN 
He  was  the  Orst  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
Home,  whose  foundation  rests  on  the  ready 
Response  of  the  Oraanisatlons  of  railway 
Han  to  his  flm  appeal  for  aaslstanee. 

"in  God's  name,  and  in  the  name  of  hnmanltr. 
And  for  Uia  Brotherhooda,  do  not  naslect  tliasa 
Poor  nnfartnnata  and  helpless  man.  Let  not 
Hiis  muid.  Chrlst-Hlra.  tiiis  real,  tme 
Brotherhood  work  atop.  Send  not  tbeae  meo 
Back  to  die  In  the  poorhouses  or  to  heooBM  a 
Great  burdoi  to  their  frieods." 


Railroad  Men's  Home 

HiaHi.AND  Park,  Ilu,  Hay  1, 1916. 

Editor  Journal:  The  following  con- 
tributions were  received  at  the  Home 
during  the  mtmth  of  Aivil,  1916: 


SUMMARY. 

Grand  Lodce  B.  of  L.  F.    E.   $1062  81 

Grand  Lodre.  B.  of  R.  T   2974  68 

Grand  Division.  O.R.C.   8ZS  « 

Grand  Divialcm.  B.  of  L.  E   76  40 

B.  o<  R.  T.  Lodges   S7  00 

O.  R,  C.  Dividons,   so  00 

Hra.H.  J.Whalsn.HUwaaka«  Wte   SO  00 

JamaaCost^  Div.  270.  O.  R.  C   1  00 

AUni  Lunt,  Div.  877,  B.  of  R.  T.   1  00 

C.  a  HcKw.  Div.  119.  B.  <rf  L.  E   1  00 

namainenibertrf  Div.2«9^  B.of  L.E.....  1  00 


16168  89 
Seapoetfnlly  safamittad, 
JOBN  O'KBBR.  Soc-Treas.  and  Hanam  I 
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FT  Mrj-.W.A.Mvirdock:  ^ 


Women's  Department 


Gcmmunlcattona  for  pubtication  must  be  written 
on  one  aide  of  the  paper,  and  reach  the  Bditreaa  not 
later  than  the  8th  of  the  month.  Nome  de  plume 
are  p«niMibl%  bat  to  receive  coDnderatioa  mtut 
bt  ricMd  with  ftiU  name  and  addreea  of  the  author. 
The  EditreM  reaervee  the  risht  to  reviee,  reject  or 
OM  matter  eent  In,  jjovemed  entirely  on  ita  merits. 

Addr«M  all  mattm  for  publteation  to  the  Edi- 
tNM^  Hbs.  H.  E.  Casbilu  UM  Alameda  avcona. 
Clavaland,  Ohkk 

Hatter  for  the  Grand  Preeident,  addreaa  to  Vss. 
W.  A.  HdkDOOK.  SSU  Fniton  atreet,  Chicago,  111. 

For  the  Gnuid  Secretary.  Mrs.  Eftie  E.  Hbb- 
ULL,  SS31  Fulton  itreet,  Chicago,  111. 

Fbr  tba  Secretary  and  Tresaurer  of  Inanrance. 
Hm.  Junin  E.  BoOMBB,  1«27  Shcrwin  amoo^ 
North  Side^  Chkago.  ni. 


Sweet  Sixteea 

Dedicated  to  Elisabeth  Caaaell,  M&y  5. 1910 

Ton  CUM  tD  na  In  Hajn^fanc 

Aa  welcome  as  the  flowers, 

tbmt  Uoom  In  Sprins>  when  youns  Urda  elag 

In  brisht  and  aunny  bowers. 

Tlw  years  o<  your  brief  halvliood 
FtuMd  all  too  aooo  away; 
Toa  besMi  to  walk,  and  then  to  talk, 
Giowins  sweeter  everyday. 

And  then  besan  your  BChool  life. 
So  full  of  golden  youth. 
When  day*  are  brisht,  and  all  seems  right- 
In  a  world  of  love  and  truth. 

H««  r«a  found  aotne  toilsome  height*  to  climb. 
And  yon  met  things  unforsaesn. 
Bat  difldlioodwon'tIast,theilUlestonesbBVepaased; 
And  today  you  are  sweet  sixteen. 

Tliat  magical  age  of  sweet  sixteoi; 
Filled  with  hopes  of  the  bright  sun  lays. 
So  happy  and  free,  you  look  forward  and  see 
Tha  TiskMi  of  future  days. 


The  world  beycmd  has  rocsn  to  spare 

And  pleasures  and  -^-"""g  things. 

May  your  feet  ne'er  stiay  from  the  rightful  way. 

From  whence  all  happiness  apringa. 

Hay  your  life  be  sweet  aa  this  birthday  month, 
la  the  wiah  we  hold  for  yon. 
Hay  you  ever  abide  in  life's  sweet  apring-tide 
And  each  year  gather  btoaaoms  anew. 

God  spesd  you.  then,  and  His  guidance  ketft 
Your  life  from  each  wind  that  Mows. 
Keep  you  pure  and  bright,  like  the  mayflower  white 
Tlie  sweetest  flower  diat  grows. 


Jone 

"Oh!  What  so  sweet  as  a  day  in  June?" 
This  is  the  month  when  buds  and  blos- 
soms are  all  in  tune,  the  month  which 
ushers  in  the  "good  old  summer  time. " 

The  month  of  roses  and  brides  and  sweet 
girl  graduates.  Who  could  not  be  happy 
in  June  time?  How  the  children  look  for- 
ward to  vacation  with  all  its  freedom 
from  the  schoolroom  and  lessons!  Now 
for  the  country  and  grassy  lanes.  The 
long  days  to  be  spent  fishing  and  swim- 
ming. Where  is  there  a  boy  who  cannot 
find  a  swimming  hole  somewhere  if  he 
does  not  live  near  a  lax^  body  of  water? 
Every  little  rivulet  invites  the  barefoot 
boy,  and  girls  also  will  delight  to  wade 
in. 

This  is  the  time  to  picnic  in  the  woods 
and  mother  can  take  the  little  ones  and 
enjoy  a  time  away  from  the  environments 
that  have  held  her  close  all  winter  and 
spring.  Every  man,  woman  and  child 
who  labors  in  shop,  home  or  school 
should  have  a  vacation  time  of  a  few 
weeks  at  least  during  the  summer  in  or- 
der to  recuperate  and  take  on  new  life, 
which  gives  renewed  energy  when  tasks 
are  again  taken  up.  Let  us  hope  that  all 
our  railroad  boys  will  get  the  e^ht-hour 
day,  which  wiU  give  them  some  time  in 
which  to  think  of  the  higher  things  of  life, 
some  time  to  devote  to  the  pleasure  of 
wife  and  children,  many  of  whom  are  de- 
prived of  their  companionship  for  long 
days  at  a  time. 

In  the  month  of  Jime  our  B.  of  L.  E. 
and  G.  I.  A.  Divisions  will  be  observing 
their  memorial  day,  and  it  is  a  beautiful 
custom  to  pause  in  the  bu^  whirl  of 
every-day  life  for  a  fen^oura  each  year 
to  htnor  our  dri&dti^iilAiy^^^^vUBni^rere 
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called  away  without  a  moment's  warning. 

While  we  are  remembering  the  dear 
ones  who  have  passed  away,  let  us  gather 
the  lesson  that  eveiy  flower  given  and 
kind  word  spoken  to  our  fellow  man  while 
be  is  living  will  do  more  good  than  all  the 
flowers  we  can  pile  on  his  casket  or  alt  the 
good  things  we  can  say  of  him  after  he  la 
dead,  when  the  eyes  see  not  and  the  ears 
bear  not  M.  E.  Cassell 


TIk  Best  Moflumeats 

Bettor  than  ihafti  vt  sranlte 

That  point  to  ■  Sekle  akr, 
WhSch  will  ■opwtim—  wep 
Far  tha  onw  adMp, 

Bat  u  often  iriU  lani^  at  your  ligli. 

Better  than  manaideuins 

Of  stone  from  a  maater'a  hand 

Bat  which  kiHnr  no  snwe 

For  a  BuflerJns  face^ 

Bat  in  «ptefidid  idles  cm  stand. 

Batter  than  tbeaa  are  the  oSerinss 
Which,  In  conatant  raond  at  Ian, 

Wni  carry  rallef 

Itothacotaof  srief. 

In  nMnmy  of  tboae  ahora.        O.  C  H. 


Valeotine  Social  at  Portsmontli,  0. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  was  the 
number  who  attended  the  valentine 
social  of  Ohio  Valley  Divisi(»i  483,  and 
their  husbands.  The  party  was  an  en- 
joyable affair,  with  vocal,  piano  and 
violin  music  by  Mrs.  Norma  Hark  Youi^* 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Crawford  and  talented  yoong 
daughter,  Miss  Rutb  Crawford,  the 
Hisses  Cryer,  Bowen  Prince,  Leslie  Cow- 
dry  and  a  quartet  of  hig^  school  boys, 
Prince,  Ball,  Lewis  and  Jones,  and  a 
reading  by  Mrs.  Louis  Dunn.  In  a  draw- 
ing contest  Mrs.  H.  H.  Foster  won  a 
sterling  silver  G.  I.  A.  spoon.  The  de- 
licious refreshments  included  sandwiches, 
salads,  ice-cream,  cake  and  coffee.  A 
valentine  postoffice  was  the  cause  of 
much  fun. 

The  President  received  the  following: 

POBTSMOUTH.  O..  Feb.  14.  1910. 

Siatera  of  the  G.  L  A.^  Div.  iSS: 

By  my  own  personal  faivesligation  I 
win  endeavor  to  state  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  this  our  beloved  G.  I.  A. 

I  find  that  some  of  the  Sisters  getting 
bother 'planned  this  whole  scandalous 
affair.   A  friend  and  myself  went  out 


walking  one  fine  afternoon.  We  met 
Sister  Simonton;  her  greeting  was^ 
"BothweU" -ihoth  well)?  I  replied, 
"Yes  indeed;  we  hope  you're  well" 
She  said,  "I  certahily  do  feet  fine  this 
winter."  You  see  tlw  poOT  old  dear  was 
wh(^  unaware  of  the  dire  pbt  against 
her.  Well  now,  to  ^t  back  to  my  sub- 
ject 

Remember,  I  do  not  like  to  spy  on  folks, 
but  who  would  not  Foster  the  idea  that 
something  was  wrong? 

We  had  stopped  by  the  roadside,  when 
behoU  we  Sawyer  friend  Doley  g^ojung 
by  like  a  iVtnee,  Rindenour  (ridii^  our) 
6.  I.  A.  goat  At  once  I  knew  she  was 
up  to  some  mischief,  as  she  was  carry- 
ing a  roll  of  paper  in  one  hand.  X  made 
up  my  mind  to  follow  her  and  see  what 
it  was  all  about  She  kept  right  on  over 
IRll  and  dale,  passed  the  Kiser  by  with- 
out even  a  salute,  met  a  man  taking  bis 
two  Seott  CoUeyB  (Scotch  collies)  out  for 
a  run,  which  frightened  ber  steed  some- 
what, but  still  she  urged  him  on.  Com- 
ing to  a  Brook  which  had  left  its  banks. 
I  thought  surely  this  is  where  she  stops. 
But  alas!  witii  Paynes  she  slowly  made 
her  way  across.  This  Dunn  she  was 
about  to  reach  the  well  Kemp  (kept) 
grounds  of  Sister  Simonton  when  she 
came  upon  a  Maaon  with  P^/Ua  ot  brick 
which  obstructed  her  way,  but  seeing 
Lee-Neve  (Leneive),  Ne  (Neef)  and 
some  others  standing  around  she  decided 
to  leave  the  goat  with  .tiiem,  who  by  this 
time  after  being  ridden  so  hard  was 
steaming  and  blowing  like  an  engine  In 
the  Glasgow  works  of  Scotland.  Sister 
Doley  stealthily  cn^  up  to  Sister  Simim- 
ton's  house  and  this  is  what  she  throat 
into  the  mail  box. 

Sworn  to  by  me  this  day, 
Mrs.  a.  B.  Collby. 


Wmnea  as  Pbysiclaus 

The  gradual  breaking  down  of  the  bans 
against  women  entering  the  prefessiona, 
says  the  Dea  Moinea  Capital,  has  been 
noticeable  In  this  country  in  recent  years. 
The  prejudices  are  still  so  great  in  certain 
quarters,  however,  that  a  victory  for  tiie 
women  is  worthy  of  considerable  atten- 
tion from  the  press.  D,f  fi^ciB?^^9b^9j«?t 
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the  Bar  Association  of  Boston  recently 
admitted  women  to  membership  the  fact 
was  heralded  far  and  wide. 

In  the  many  readjustments  of  economi- 
cal and  social  conditions  which  will  follow 
the  war  in  Europe  will  be  the  enlarged 
status  of  woman.  The  immense  drain 
upon  the  male  population  has  thrown  the 
women  into  all  lines  of  activitieB.  In  some 
of  them  they  will  not  be  permanent  be- 
cause of  physical  limitations,  but  in  many 
of  them  they  are  bound  to  win  a  perma- 
nent place. 

Prominent  among  the  permanent  advan- 
tages will  be  woman's  place  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Hospitals  all  over  Eu- 
rope are  sending  out  for  women  phy- 
sicians. Medical  journals  in  Great  Britain 
are  filled  with  advertisements  offering 
positions  formerly  held  by  men  to  women 
at  greatiy  increased  salaries.  Medical 
schools  in  Iowa  have  one  or  more  women 
in  nearly  every  class  that  is  turned  out 
They  have  demonstrated  their  capacity 
for  mastering  the  rigid  training  that  is 
ncScessary  to  obtaun  the  state  licenses. 

The  war  has  opened  up  enlai|;ed  oppor- 
tunities for  women  that  would  have  come 
only  after  years  of  patient  effort 
under  any  other  con^iMma.— Contributed 
by  E.  H. 

What  a  System! 

Wh«t  a  ByBtem  anjrwayl 
Some  mast  wtvk  for  little  pay; 
Oth«n  have  no  work  to  do 
And  are  in  a  pretty  atew: 
Some  don't  have  to  wwk  at  all. 
And  on  Mrvants  they  can  call; 
Soma  have  evarthinr  to  eat 
And  altaaaeMiEaay  atreet; 
Othera  Hve  in  shabby  ahacka 
And  have  nva  opon  their  backa; 
Some  muBt  worry,  fret  and  strive 
Jaat  to  keep  themaelves  alive^ 
To  exiat  from  day  to  day— 
Whataayatem  anyway! 

— Coming  Nation. 

Seek  aood  andVe  Shall  Find  It 

The  good  that  lies  sleeping  within  us 
needs  but  a  touch  to  make  us  beings  of 
light  and  beneficence. 

The  world  at  large  is  kindly-hearted, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  would  have  us 
titunk  it  intensely  selfish,  self-satasfied 
and  self-centered. 

£ven  the  ^eat  mass  of  money-getters, 


those  who  make  the  pursuit  of  dollar- 
making  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  their 
lives,  have  a  very  human  side  and  are 
kindly-hearted  when  properly  approached. 

Beneatii  the  veneer  which  many  per- 
sons thoughtiessly  assume,  real  hearts 
are  beating,  many  times  hungering  for  a 
closer  touch  with  their  kind— and  longing 
to  show  the  wealUi  of  love  that  ties 
within  them. 

Good  lies  sleeping  within  everyone. 
Debased  as  one  may  become,  at  least  a 
spark  remains,  needing  but  the  breeze  of 
opportunity  to  kindle  it  to  a  flame. 

We  find  it  in  the  rich  society  woman, 
bent  on  mere  pleasure;  in  the  busy  man  of 
affairs;  in  the  sturdy,  stolid  day  laborer; 
in  the  tramp  who  comes  to  our  doors  and 
in  the  street  urchin. 

We  find  it  in  the  woman  who  has  closed 
the  door  of  the  world  i^inst  herself;  in 
the  man  who  is  serving  a  sentence  for  the 
infraction  of  some  law  of  society,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  a  helpless  babe  who  lifts  its 
arms  up  to  us. 

Man,  woman,  child  and  babe  all  want 
to  be  good  if  we  will  only  reach  out  to 
them,  offering  them  the  elements  which 
promote  goodness. 

When  we  sow  hate  and  unfriendliness 
it  is  impossible  to  reap  goodness  or  to 
arouse  it  in  others. 

One  kindly  word  or  act  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  start  the  fountain  of  goodness 
in  others. 

What  sweeter  experience  in  life  is  there 
than  to  arouse  the  good  in  others  and  to 
see  them  blossom  into  useful  lives  because 
of  effort  on  our  part? 

Sometimes  the  opportunity  comes  to  us 
with  mere  strangers— ships  we  meet  in 
passing— and  again  with  those  whom  we 
have  known  all  our  lives. 

Someone  has  said  that  "the  manner  of 
recepti(Hi  depends  upon  the  avenue  of 
approach."  Perhaps  we  have  not  ap- 
proached them  exactiy  right.  We  must 
study  the  case  and  plan  a  new  line  of 
reaching  them. 

Yet  it  does  not  take  much  finesse  to 
reach  hearts  and  arouse  the  good  that  lies 
within  them.  Usually  all  that  is  required 
is  to  fill  our  own  hearts  witii  good  thoughts 
—kindliness  toward  others— and  instantly 
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The  world  is  really  hungering  to  be 
good— to  live  and  to  be  loved.  As  we 
establish  a  common  tHMid  of  love  and  good 
intentions  between  each  other,  kindly 
thoughts  and  deeds  flow  from  the  heart 

It  is  such  a  little  thing  to  do,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  pays  larger  returns  in  the 
right  kind  of  self-satisfaction. 

The  heart  of  the  world  is  a  well-spring 
of  good  if  we  will  but  start  it  in  tbe 
rii^t  direction.— Annib  Miller  Knapp, 
Woman'a  National  Weekly. 


Saved  by  a  Song 

In  his  new  book,  "Why  Men  Pray," 
published  by  Macmillan^  Dr.  Charles 
Lewis  Slattery  retells  one  of  H«ity 
Drummond's  old  stories  to  illustrate  his 
point  tiiat  prayer  produces  a  sense  of 
human  fellowship. 

"One  Sunday  night  on  an  ocean  steamer 
a  man  spoke  of  a  hymn  which  had  just 
been  sung  as  having  for  him  peculiarly 
sacred  associations.  He  was  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  in  the  American  Civil  War 
and  was  ordered  at  one  time  to  lonely 
sentry  duty.  As  the  night  wore  era  he  fdt 
his  danger,  and  to  keep  up  his  courage  he 
began  to  sing: 

"  'Jem*,  lover  of  my  soul.    .  .  . 

and  after  uttering  the  great  prayer  of 
this  hymn  he  was  comforted  and  felt  quite 
safe. 

'*A  strange  expression  came  over  tiie 
face  of  a  fellow  passenger  on  the  ship:!' 
he  said,  Vas  in  the  Union  Army  that 
night  and  had  been  sent  out  with  a  party 
of  scouts.  We  saw  a  solitary  sentry,  and 
my  men  had  their  rifles  leveled  to  fire; 
but  just  then  we  heard  the  clear  notes 
ringing  out  in  the  stillness: 

CoTor  my  def  otudou  bead 
mtk  th*  idiadow  of  Oijr  wins: 

and  I  said,  "Boy8,lower  your  rifles;  we'll 
go  home!'  '*—New  York  Sun. 


Not  Very  Busy 

"Recorder  of  Deeds"  read  the  sign 
over  the  door  of  a  handsome  building  on 
one  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  golden 
streets. 

A  new  arrival  within  the  pearly  gates 
entered. 


"The  recording  of  deeds  interests  me^ " 
he  announced.  "I  used  to  be  a  lawyer  in 
the  other  world.  But  why  is  it  that  all 
the  c^ks  are  working  except  youT"  be 
inquired  of  the  only  idle  member  of  the 
force. 

"I  record  the  good  deeds,"  explained 
that  member  courteously."— Pitts&wvA 

Poet. 


Sore  Tiling 

"The  man  who  gives  in  when  he  is 
wnmg,"  said  tbe  street  orator,  "is  a 
wise  man,  but  he  who  gives  in  when  he 
is  right  is-" 

''Married!"  said  a  meek  voice  in  tbe 
crowd.— Tit-Bita. 


A  Stnniiing  Product 

A  pompous  manufacturer  of  machinery 
was  showing  a  stranger  over  his  factory. 

"Fine  piece  of  work,  isn't  it?"  be 
said,  when  they  were  looking  at  a  very 
ingenious  machine. 

"Yes,"  said  the  visitor,  "but  you  can- 
not hold  a  candle  to  the  goods  we  are 
turning  out " 

'Indeed!"  said  the  chagrined  manu- 
facturer.   "And  what  is  your  line?" 

"Gtmpowder,"  was  the  reply.— New 
KorA:  Globe. 


Anecdotes  of  tiie  Famous 

Like  most  musical  celebrities,  Pade- 
rewski  is  continually  being  pestered  1^ 
utter  stran^rs  who  wish  him  to  do  them 
favOTS.  On  Mie  occaaon  just  before  he 
was  to  give  a  recital  he  was  accosted  by 
a  talkative  old  lady. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Paderewski,"  she  said:  "I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  have  tried  in 
vain  to  purchase  a  ticket,  for  the  hall  is 
full.  Have  you  a  seat  you  could  let  me 
have?" 

"Madam,"  replied  the  great  pianist, 
gravely,  "there  is  but  me  seat  at  my 
disposal,  and  that  you  are  welcome  to  if 
you  think  fit  to  take  it " 

The  old  lady  was  nearly  beside  herself 
with  joy. 

"Yes,  yes!"  she  cried  eagerly,  "athmi- 
sand  thanks!  Where  is  it?" 
"At  the  piano, "  answered  PaderewakL 
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quietly,  as  be  disappeared  down  a  eorri- 
dor. 

Like  many  otiier  famous  writ^is  Kip- 
ling is  not  a  bit  like  what  the  public  im- 
i^^ne  him  to  be,  and  people  are  smne- 
timea  a  little  disappointed  when  they  first 
meet  him  to  find  him  so  quiet  and  re- 
served. 

On  one  occasion  a  gushing  young  lady 
admirer,  who  had  waited  years  for  an  in- 
troduction to  the  great  writer,  was  at  last 
lucky  enough  to  be  introduced  to  him. 

"You!"  she  cried  somewhat  rudely. 
'Tou— you  are  Rvdyard  Kipling?" 

Naturally  Kipling  felt  embarrassed. 

*Te8,"  be  murmured  modestly. 

"But  I  thought,"  continued  the  young 
lady—  "I  thought  you  were— oh,  how  shall 
I  say  it?— something  quite  different!" 

"Oh,  lam,"  Kipling  hastened  to  tell 
her  gravely,  and  in  a  very  confldential 
tme— "I  am,  madam,  only,  you  see,  this 
is  my  day  off  I" —Cleveland  News, 

Joaraal  Notice 

Additional  appointments,  Grand  Organ- 
izers and  Inspectors: 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Query,  comer  Emmett  and 
Green  streets,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

BIrs.  W.  D.  Simonton,  1741 11th  sixeet, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Shermer,  238 18  East  street; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Smith,  Bristol,  Va. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Parkhurst,  101  Hoffman 
avenue.  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Mbs.  W.  a.  Murdock,  Grand  Pres. 


WashinstoD,  D.  C,  Union  Meeting 

On  March  23..0iv.  115,  Washington.  D. 
C,  ratertained  the  circuit  meeting  in 
their  faaU.  The  President,  Slater  Hender- 
son, called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10 
a.  m. 

At  noon  we  adjourned  for  lunch,  which 
was  under  the  supervision  of  Sister  W. 
Brown,  who  was  chairman  of  the  lunch 
committee.  Sister  Brown  always  does  her 
WOTk  well  as  chairman,  but  this  time  she 
tried  to  excel  all  former  efforts,  and  we 
were  provided  with  a  lunch  that  was  cer- 
tainly excellent  During  the  afternoon 
session  parts  of  the  ritual  were  exempli- 
fied with  very  few  correcticHu. 


With  pleasant  debates  and  w<»kIs  of  «• 
couragement  the  time  sped  only  too  fast 
and  the  meeting  closed  at  five  o'clock. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  with  Div. 
110  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  June. 

Cor.  Sec 

New  Biglafld  Unioa  Meeting 

The  second  New  England  meeting  was 
held  in  Concord,  K.  H.,  on  April  12,  with 
Div.  49.  Nearly  230  members  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  be  pres- 
ent Sister  Bacheldor,  President  of  Div. 
49,  formally  opened  the  meeting,  and  her 
woric  throughout  the  entire  day  was  of 
great  credit  to  herself  and  the  Division. 
A.  G.  V.  P.  Sister  Cook  was  admitted 
with  honors.  Fourteen  presidents  were 
also  given  the  grand  honors. 

In  behalf  of  the  Division  Sister  Cook 
welcomed  the  assembly,  giving  to  the  old 
members  and  faithful  workers  an  affec- 
tionate greeting,  and  expressing  her 
pleasure  that  those  meeting  witii  us  for 
the  first  time  were  of  us  and  with  us. 

After  the  dinner,  which  was  served  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Methodist  church,  the 
meeting  was  resumed;  Div.  99,  of  Boston, 
was  the  first  to  exemplify,  putting  on  tiie 
memorial  service  with  Sister  Place,  Pres- 
ident, in  the  chair.  She,  with  30  of  her 
members,  made  this  service  beautifully 
impressive. 

During  this  service  three  solos  were 
sung  by  Sister  Brown,  and  Sister  Fogg 
gave  a  reading  which  added  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  form.  This  Division  also 
gave  their  floral  drill,  which  was  applaud- 
ed by  aU.  Div.  49  gave  the  forms  of  initi- 
ation and  transfer  in  a  most  creditable 
manner. 

Div.  166,  of  Nashua,  followed  with  the 
form  of  balloting;  with  Sister  Chase  in 
the  chair,  the  members  of  this  Division 
showed  great  efficiency. 

Div.  224,  of  Worcester,  President  Sis- 
ter Frost,  gave  the  form  of  draping  the 
charter  and  also  the  burial  form  in  a  most 
impressive  manner.  Div.  259,  of  Port- 
land, gave  a  Uttie  innovati<Hi  in  the  form 
of  a  penny  march  song  in  their  drill  which 
met  with  a  hearty  reapMise.  Five  dtdlars 
of  the  proceeds  were  given  to  Div.  99  to 
pay  for  memorial  flowers  used  in  their 
service.   Div.  2^^^|^^gipJaUa. 
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tion  form,  the  work  of  Past  President 
Carter  eliciting  much  praise.  A.  V.  P. 
Cook,  hi  her  remarks,  whidi  fc^wed  the 
exemplificatioii  of  ritual,  gave  much  priUae 
to  all  the  IMvisioDs  and  her  wotds  of  com- 
mendation will  be  on  incentive  to  yet 
higher  attainments. 

Div.  49  closed  this  most  successful 
meeting  after  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
next  one  with  Div.  61  in  Springfield,  on 
Sept  21,  at  which  time  we  expect  our 
Grand  Fteudent  to  be  witih  ns.  An  Infor- 
mal reception  was  held  in  the  evening  in 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  Hall,  giving  the  members 
a  chance  to  pass  a  social  hour  with  our 
Grand  Officer,  Sister  Cook.  The  second 
New  England  union  meeting  has  passed 
into  bistOTy,  but  the  influence  wilt  last  for 
many  montha. 

Utde  Rock  Union  Meeting 

On  Friday,  April  28,  Generosity  Divi- 
sion 37,  of  G.  I.  A,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
held  a  state  union  meeting,  with  the  fol- 
lowing Divisions  being  represented: 

Three  Branch  Div.  317,  Argenta,  Ark. ; 
Valley  Div.  286,  HcGehee,  Ark.;  Cape 
Jessamine  Div.  448,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.; 
Rock  Island  Div.  467,  El  Dorado,  Ark. 

We  did  the  floorwork,  and  after  bun- 
ness  was  over  a  dinner  was  served  by 
Misses  Helen  Yoakum,  Nellie  Hickman 
and  Mesdames  Mabel  Griffin,  Harry  Hom- 
ard,  Lillian  Shepherd,  all  being  daughters 
or  daughters-in-law  of  G.  I.  A.  members, 
and  I  think  everyone  will  say  that  they 
know  how  to  serve,  as  I  know  all  went 
home  pleased  to  have  been  there. 

The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
ferns  and  roses. 

Some  very  nice  speeches  were  given  by 
some  of  the  Sisters,  and  we  thank  them 
for  their  good  wishes. 

The  El  Dorado  Sisters  stopped  at  Sister 
T.  P.  Homard's  home,  wherethey  enjoyed 
a  very  nice  time,  for  when  you  visit  Sis- 
ter Homard  you  will  have  a  fine  time. 

I  wish  we  could  meet  with  the  Sisters 
often,  as  it  was  like  one  large  family,  and 
all  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves.  I  know 
the  Sisters  of  Div.  37  enjoyed  the  com- 
pany of  the  visiting  members  very  much, 
and  all  jcnn  me  in  wishing  all  DivldwiB  of 
G.  I.  A.  and  B.  of  L.  E.  success  aai  pros- 
perity.    Fraternally,  Cabbie  Hillb, 


Aulvenuy  of  INv.  26$ 

Div.  266,  Rock  Islanc^  111.,  celebrated 
its  14th  anniversary  on  March  1st  The 
weatherman  had  a  grouch  on,  but  never- 
theless about  75  people,  composed  of 
members  and  their  families,  met  in 
Engineers' Hall  at  6:30  p.  m.,  and  went 
from  there  to  Johnsmi's  restaurant, 
where  a  special  dinner  had  been  pre- 
pared. 

The  Itmg  tables  were  beautiful  in  tiieir 
banquet  attire,  witii  pink  carnations  as 
favors.  We  were  one  happy  family  and 
did  justice  to  the  elaborate  spread.  After 
the  supper  all  returned  to  the  hall,  where 
a  fine  program  was  carried  out 

The  President,  Sister  Arnold,  wlio  was 
also  our  first  Pr^ident,  made  the  address 
of  welcome.  Sisters  Smilii,  Willianu^ 
Carl  and  Kail,  four  Past-Presidents,  were 
on  the  rostrum  with  Sister  Arnold. 

Each  one  was  called  upon  for  remarks 
and  graciously  responded.  Those  taking 
part  on  this  splendid  program  were 
Marie  Williams,  Una  Kail,  Julia  Hans- 
field,  Blanche  WilUanus,  Elizabeth  Dunn, 
Maud  Hefferman,  Helen  Kul  and  Mast^ 
James  Fry. 

We  were  very  proud  of  these  young 
people,  as  they  are  all  members  of 
our  own  families.  After  the  program, 
our  Musician,  Sister  Krebs,  struck  up 
some  lively  dance  music,  and  young  and 
old  joined  in  the  dance  which  followed. 
In  fact,  there  were  no  old  people  there 
about  that  time.  Beftnre  dosing^  ^ster 
Sharp,  m  bdialf  of  Silvia  Division,  pn- 
sented  us  with  a  large  basket  of  sweet 
peas.  It  was  so  beautiful  that  each  Sis- 
ter wanted  to  take  it  home,  but  we  de- 
cided that  Sister  Arnold  could  carry  it 
the  most  gracefully  and  to  her  fell  the 
honor.  Although  we  are  only  in  our 
teens,  we  have  accomplished  much  and 
helped  many  needy  Sisters.  We  feel 
that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  Broth- 
ers meet  with  us  once  in  a  while  to  make 
them  feel  that  we  are  banded  together 
for  mutual  benefit  We  hope  by  the 
time  we  become  of  age  we  will  have  ac- 
complished some  noble  work  in  which  it 
will  be  me  of  the  hii^iest  honors  to  b»* 
long  to  the  G.  I.  A 
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Sixteenth  AnniversaTy  of  Dir.  1 16 

Div.  116,  Columbus,  0.,  celebrated 
their  16th  anniversary  on  March  16,  in 
the  ball  after  the  regular  meeting. 

Sisters  WeUa  and  Johnson  had  prepared 
a  splendid  program,  which  proved  to  be  a 
pleasnra  to  the  66  members  preerat. 

Those  participating  were:  Harold  John- 
son, Stanton  Todd,  Carolyn  Wells,  Dor- 
othy Wilson,  Florence  Wells,  Leota  Will- 
iams and  baby  Fred  MuIL  Our  own  Sis- 
ter Wells  delighted  us  with  several  num- 
bers in  elocution.  A  four-course  luncheon 
was  served  the  committee  in  charge, 
after  which  duidng  was  indulged  in. 
Much  praise  is  doe  Sisters  Mull  and 
Brewer  and  their  willing  helpers  for  this 
part  of  the  entertainment  May  we  all 
live  to  see  many  mora  such  happy  re- 
unions. Cor.  Sec. 


Second  Anniversary  Div.  546 

Div.  646,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mlebrated 
their  second  anniversary  ca  April  26^  in 
K.  of  P.  Hall. 

The  Divisions  from  Ashtabula,  Conneaut 
and  G2,  of  Cleveland,  were  invited  to  be 
iwesent,  and  many  members  of  tihose 
Divisions  were  present  Sister  Cassell. 
G.  V.  P.,  Sister  Bailey,  G.-Treas.,  and 
Sister  Garrett,  G.  G.,  were  also  there 
by  invitation,  and  the  meeting  was 
op«ied  at  10  a.  m.  by  Sister  Freeman, 
{Resident  of  646.  Officers  and  members 
were  dressed  in  white,  and  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  excel^t  manner  in  which 
all  tberitnal  wtak  was  done,  made  it  very 
impressive.  A  realcandidatewasinitiated. 
At  the  noon  hour  all  were  invited  to  the 
Church  of  The  Incarnation,  where  a  splen- 
did dinner  was  served. 

Beautiful  flowers  were  everywhere  and 
innk  caniati<»iB  were  given  as  favors. 
During  the  afternoon  aessicm,  the  Grand 
Officers  were  asked  to  make  some  remarks 
and  each  <me  responded  with  words  of 
congratulation,  and  urged  all  present  to 
more  earnest  efforts  in  the  good  works  of 
the  G.  I.  A.  The  Division  not  only  had  a 
good  time  themselves  celebrating,  but  did 
anice  thing  by  remembering  the  Orphans' 
Fmi^  to  which  they  dmated  at  this  time 
tbe8amof¥2&.  Late  in  the  aftemocm, 
■one  young  people  were  admitted  and  we 


were  entertained  in  a  splendid  manner 
witii  music  and  recitations,  after  which 
supper  was  served  and  all  who  desired  to 
remain  were  taken  to  the  picture  show. 
We  all  felt  that  Div.  646  had  done  herself 
proud  on  this,  her  second  anniversary, 
and  it  was  the  hearty  wish  of  each  one 
who  partook  of  thehr  hospital!^  that  tb^ 
mis^t  grow  and  prosper  in  every  wi^. 


Notice  of  Unioa  Meetiais 

The  Eastern  ch%uit  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  will  hold  a  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  on  Thursday,  June  22,  in 
Clayton's  Dancing  Academy,  Ninth  and 
Girard  ave.,  imder  the  auspices  of  Div. 
263.  Meeting  will  open  at  10  a.  m.  AO 
Sisters  welcome. 

Msa  H.  H.  COOPBB,  Sec. 

A  grand  union  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Maucb  Chunk,  Pa.,  imder  the  auq>ices  of 
Div.  80,  on  Friday,  June  23,  in  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall.  Work  will  be  done  by  Grand 
Officers  and  Inspectors,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Grand  President,  Sister  Mur- 
dock.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended 
to  all  G.  L  A.  members.  Meeting  to  open 
at  10  a.  m.  Hrs.  C.  B.  Henry, 
Sec  Div.  80. 

The  Tennessee  State  union  meeting 
will  convene  June  28,  at  Memphis,  with 
Div.  169.  A  good  attendance  is  eamestiy 
desired,  as  these  meetings  are  beneficial 
in  many  ways.  Any  informatim  can  be 
had  addressing 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Carey,  State  Sec. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Division  News 

Division  384,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  would 
like  to  tell  sister  Divisions  of  the  good 
times  we  have  occasionally.  The  most 
pleasant  of  which  was  the  public  instal- 
lation of  officers,  which  was  held  ttils 
year.  Brothers  of  Div.  809  were  invited 
and  a  number  responded;  we  had  also 
with  us  members  from  Atlanta  and  Way* 
cross,  Ga.  After  the  ceremony  of  instal- 
lation was  over  a  recitation,  entitied 
"Rainy  Weather, "  was  given  by  little 
Flo.  Coxwell.  and  Miss  Sallie  King  fa- 
vored us  with  a  negro-  sermon.  The 
Misses  Mildrediiftaistaa!  WS^I^iidav 
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Boa  added  much  to  our  pleasure  by  Uieir 
singing  and  music. 

The  Sisters  of  Div.  384  then  went 
through  their  floral  drill,  in  which  all 
joined,  swelling  our  fund  quite  a  bit  The 
retiring  drill  was  voted  the  beat  of  all, 
after  which  we  repaired  to  the  banquet 
hall,  where  refreshments  were  served. 

We  are  hoping  to  take  in  many  new 
members  aooa,  and  desire  to  make  the 
year  of  1916  Ha  bris^test  of  all 


Division  198,  Youngstown,  0.,  held  its 
first  social  in  Rescfa  Hall,  on  April  27, 
which  was  very  successful'  for  a  new  Di- 
vision. Refreshments  were  served  and  a 
splendid  program  was  enjoyed  by  the 
large  number  present  Sisters  Murray 
and  Cantwell  had  charge  of  the  program, 
which  consisted  of  instrumental  and  vocal 
music,  redtataons  and  fancy  dancing. 

And  ao,  wa  will  wcrk  utd  win.  for  tiw  wcrM  U  wU* 
And  its  doon  will  ap«i«a  «very  Me. 
Look  not  on  tba  put  with  a  vmio  ngrvt 
Fte  the  bert  UdivB  haven't  happened  yet. 

President  193l 


Division  Z12,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y., 
held  a  surprise  meeting  on  A[»il  6,  in 
h<mor  of  Sistw  Yorkey,  who  was  about 
to  leave  for  Syracuse  for  an  indefinite 
time.  After  the  business  meeting  we  as- 
sembled in  the  banquet  room  for  refresh- 
ments. At  this  time  Sister  Ackerty,  in 
behalf  of  the  Division,  presented  Sister 
Yorkey  with  a  fine  umbrella.  Her  words 
of  thanks  were  full  of  appreciation  for 
the  beautiful  gift  Our  best  wishes  go 
wilii  Sisttf  York^  to  her  home  In  Syra^ 
cose.  iNa  Sec.  272. 

Division  4?^  Cranbrook,  B.  C,  is  not 
a  large  (»ie  but  we  pride  ourselves  on  be- 
ing a  good  working  one,  therefore  every- 
thing goes  along  with  a  swing.  Last  year 
we  organized  a  sewing  circle  in  connection 
with  the  Division.  Wemetto  sew  one  after- 
noon a  month,  and  when  we  had  sufficient 
wcnrk  done  we  held  a  sale  from  which  we 
realized  ¥8^  which  we  thought  waasploi- 
did  f <nr  so  few  of  us.  We  also  served  af- 
ternoon tea  and  sold  home  cooked  food, 
which  took  very  well,  for  the  engineers' 
wives  of  Cranbrook  have  a  good  reputa- 
tion in  that  line. 

We  have  been  asked  repeatedly  when 


our  next  sale  will  take  place,  which  we 
hope  will  be  in  the  fall,  but  we  may  be 
hindered  somewhat  by  this  dreadful  war, 
as  most  of  our  members  are  working  one 
way  and  another  in  the  Red  Cross  work. 

Now  long  ago  we  invited  our  Brothers 
of  Div.  563  to  meet  with  us  and  spend  a 
social  hour,  which  they  did,  and  we  all  en- 
joyed the  occasion  so  well  that  we  hope 
to  have  more  socials  of  this  kind  in  the 
near  future.  GOR.  Sec 


On  February  17,  after  the  regulsr  meet- 
ing of  Div.  116,  Columbus.  OhiOk  the  hall 
was  speedily  converted  into  a  banquet 
room  by  the  East  Division  of  its  members 
who  came  to  dine  the  Western  Division, 
which  had  come  out  victorious  in  the 
treasury  contest  during  the  past  year. 
Covers  were  laid  for  47,  and  the  decor- 
ations were  in  bri^^t  colors,  with  littie 
hatchets  for  favors  in  honor  of  Washing- 
ton. TfaehonorguestswereBrotheraShiiy 
and  McChurg,  Past  President  Sister  Knbn, 
President  Sister  Owens  and  the  winners. 
Brother  Shiry  presented  Sister  Owens 
with  a  large  bouquet  of  carnations  and 
she  responded  in  a  most  pleasing  manner. 

Good  fellowship  prevailed  during  the 
af toiHMHi.  A  toast  was  given  to  the  win- 
nera,  to  which  Sister  Margaret  House  re- 
sponded as  follows: 

Ito  the  Tletar  belonss  tiie  qraO 

And  yea  bat  we  wOI  not  nnU 

Tea  ootdtned  tie  on  the  aqaaM 

We  admit.  valnBt  you  we  were  not  there. 

So  ecoie  thenl  eat  of  oar  hnmble  pie 

We  hope  It  will  pleaee  both  the  teste  end  the  eye. 

Today  we'll  be  thy  and  forget  there  waa  strife 

But  yoa'd  better  watch  out  the  rest  of  your  Uf  e 

Voe  we  give  yoa  fair  warning,  which  yoa  should  heed 

Becanee  wa  are  after  yoa  with  full  apeed. 

The  next  time  we  eat  pie  of  the  humble  Und 

Yoa'D  be  the  victims  and  we'll  be  tlia  ^ned. 


For  some  time  Div.  148,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  had  been  debating  means  to 
better  the  Division  in  a  number  of  ways, 
attendance  being  first;  so  they  decided  to 
adopt  the  plan  suggested  in  the  Journal 
to  choose  sides  and  have  a  conteet  Well, 
it  proved  a  grand  success,  and  the  loung 
Bide  shared  the  victory  with  the  winning, 
for  tiie  attendance  was  increased  from  an 
average  of  fifteen  per  meeting  to  twenty- 
two,  which  we  certainly  consider  worth 
while.  The  losing  ^,1^^099^^ 
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the  winners  and  truly  covered  themselves 
with  glory,  for  a  prettier  St.  Patrick  ban- 
quet was  never  spread,  and  was  enjoyed 
thorou^^y  by  the  64  guests  and  mem- 
bers. The  contest  is  on  again  for  an- 
otbor  six  mmths  and  this  time  a  new 
member  will  count  five  for  the  side  secur- 
ing her,  and  we  expect  to  make  a  fine 
dwwing  by  November. 

When  the  Brothers  of  Div.  602,  B.  of 
L.  E.,  learned  their  Auxiliary  was  work- 
iag  80  energetically,  they  decided  tbey 
most  do  something  out  of  tiw  OTdinaiy,8o 
tb^  invited  the  Sisters  to  call  at  tbeir 
first  meeting  in  March,  about  9  o'clock. 
Needless  tosay  the  Sisters  were  all  present 
with  their  curiosity  well  sharpened.  The 
Brothers  hastily  adjourned  meeting  and 
cordially  greeting  the  visitors,  escorted 
them  to  the  banquet  hall,  where  one  sur- 
IHise  followed  another.  The  Brothers 
had  prepared  and  arranged  everything, 
and  were  ready  in  wlute  caps  and  aprons 
to  serve  their  guests.  We  cannot  allow 
Bro.  Goodell's  superior  coffee  to  go  un- 
mentioned.  After  the  supper  a  really 
joDy  dancing  par^  closed  the  evening. 

M.  E.  F. 


0.  L  A.  Volantary  Relief  Association 

Cbicaoo,  III.,  Jane  1,  1916. 

To  DMaion  Inmirane^  Secretaries,  V.  R.  A.: 

Yoa  ar«  hereby  notified  of  the  death  of  the  fol- 
lowiv  memben,  and  for  the  payment  of  these 
daiiaa  you  will  collect  GO  cents  from  each  member 
canyinff  one  eertiflcate,  and  $1.00  from  each  one 
earryins  two;  pnnrldiav,  however,  that  no  one  be 
MMMad  oo  •  cartlflcate  if  tha  data  of  Mma  was 
ktw  tlian  Uar  SL  1916. 

SERIES  A 

ASBBSEUIBNT  No.  168 

Sprinsflald.  Man.,  ICareh  27. 1916.  of  cancer.  Sta- 
te wis  BfehardaoiL  of  Div.  61  asod  66  years.  Car- 
rM  am  eotiflcata,  dated  September,  1896;  payalda 
to  Edward  Nidan,  srandson. 

ASSBSSMBNT  NO.  169 

OladatOM.  Uich..  March  28,  1916,  of  pneomonia. 
Slate  Jflonle  A.  Ward,  of  Div.  878,  ag«d  61  year*. 
Gairied  cm  ccolMeate,  dated  May.  1918,  payable  to 
ChrtotiaB  and  Elisabeth  Ward,  daugfatan. 

AssBMUmtT  No.  17D 
BlimlngbMB,  Ala.,  March  80,  1018,  of  ^Mplsxjr. 
ffiste  Mm  Uadden.  of  Div.  660,  a«ed  46  years.  Cai^ 
ried  two  certificates,  dated  October,  1916,  payable  to 
P.J.IIaddea.huBband. 

AaSBBSH BNT  No.  171 
N«w  Haven.  Conn..  April  7, 1916^  of  artarfo  sclero- 
ilB,  SiBte  D.  C.  Phelps,  of  Div.  177,  a^ed  12  years. 
Carried  two  certificates,  dated  November,  1808k  pay- 
able to  Hettio  G.  DooUttle,  danchte. 


AasESSMBKT  No.  172 

Jeney  City.  N.  J.,  Apnl  16.  1916,  of  neuritJa.  Sis- 
ter Fraocea  Van  Hfddlesworth,  of  Div.  201.  mged  61 
year*.  Carried  one  certificate,  dated  March.  1896, 
payable  to  Corrtelhu  Van  Middlaaworth.  haabaztd. 
ASBMllENT  No.  m 

Providence,  R.  I..  April  15,  1916w  atzuclE  by  a  loco- 
motive. Sister  E.  Sparks,  ot  Div.  118,  ased  67 
years.  Carried  one  eertiflcate,  dated  April  %  ISSV, 
p^i^  to  Mrs.  H.  A.  HarrinstoD,  motlMr. 

AasnHBCT  Na  174 

KauMwOty,  Katu..  J^ril  U  X916,  of  unemic  poi- 
aonlnc  Slate  Oarrte  PeweoB^  of  Dir.  U2,  aged  67 
yean.  Carried  one  certificate,  dated  March,  1906, 
rayable  to  Urn.  AlUe  DeUotte.  and  Mrs.  Gertrods 
Friti,  daashtcra. 

ASSBSSHBNT  NO.  176 

Sanbury,  Pa.,  April  17,  1916,  of  pneumonia.  Slate 
Jennie  Hackic^  of  IXv.  4&  aged  66  years.  Canrted 
one  certificate,  dated  February,  1S98.  payaUetoHra. 
Hdeo  Zettlentoyer,  daiwlite. 

AaaBssmEHT  No.  176 

Barriabnni.  Pa,,  April  18. 1916,  of  nephritia.  Slate 
Sarah  Kennedy,  of  Div.  464,  aged  66  years.  Carried 
two  certificates,  dated  September,  1896,  payable  to 
lira.  H.  EL  Sanderson,  and  Maude  Kennedy,  daugh- 
tsra. 

A8BE88HBNT  NO.  177 

Toledo^  Ohio,  April  20, 1916,  of  cancer.  Stater  Eliza- 
beth Yotmgs,  of  Div.  67,  aged  61  years.  Carried  one 
certificate,  dated  March.  1900,  payable  to  Early  and 
Orin  YooDga,  aona. 

ASSBSSHBNT  No.  178 

Heavener,  Okla.,  April  23, 1916.  of  pnenmonia.  Sis- 
ter Lorraine  Bdl.  of  Div.  287,  aged  42  years.  Carried 
two  certificates,  dated  July.  1916^  payaUe  to  Walter 
BelL  husband. 

AflflMBlIBHT  No.  179 
Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.,  April  23.  1916,  of  diabetes, 
Slate  Jane  TMt.  of  Div.  2TZ,  aged  GO  years.  Carried 
two  certiflcatea,  dated  May,  1908,  p^able  to  James 

BI.  tail,  son. 

ASSESSHENT  NO.  180 

Marshall,  Texa^  April  29, 1916.  of  chrooie  nephri- 
tis. Sister  Hannah  C.  Cuberly.  of  Div.  19^  aged  n 
years.  Carried  two  certificates,  dated  April,  1900, 
payable  to  A.  £.  Cuberly,  husbuid. 

AS8BS8HENT  No.  181 

Eldon,  Iowa,  April  30,  1916,  of  pelvic  abeceas.  Sis- 
tar  Sara  Owens,  of  Div.  220.  aged  46  years.  Carried 
two  certificates,  dated  March,  1907,  payable  to  John 
A.  Owens,  husband.  Fhuk  and  Lawrence  Oweoa, 


ABSgaSMBNT  No.  182 

Jackson,  Hlch.,  May  2, 1916.  of  oeteo  sarcoma.  Sis- 
ter Mary  Riley,  of  Div.  9,  aged  68  years.  Carried 
two  certificates,  dated  April,  1900,  payable  to  Geo. 
Riley,  husband,  and  Maude  Forte,  daughte. 
ASSESailBNT  No.  183 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Hay  4.  1916,  of  h«ut  disease.  Sister 
Harriet  Davis,  of  Div.  146,  aged  68  yeara.  Carried 
one  certificate  dated  February,  OSS,  payaUe  to 
Helm  Davis,  daughter. 

Assess MENT  No.  184 

Brownsville,  Pa.,  Hay  4.  1916,  of  eryslpdaa  and 
rheumatic  fever,  Sister  Mary  L.  Funderwhlte,  d 
Div.  44S,  aged  SI  years.  Carried  two  certificates, 
dated  March,  1909,  payable  to  Ira  Funderwhlte^  bua- 
liand. 

Members  wIO  pay  th«r  Insanmce  Seeretelea  on 
or  before  Jane  80,  1916,  or  be  marked  deUnqoan^ 
and  in  order  to  reinstate  must  pay  a  fine  at  10 
cents  on  each  certificate  besldea  the  delinquency. 
Insurance  Secretaries  must  remit  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  T^eaaarer  witUn  10  days  tliereafte, 
or  stand  ddinanent  until  remittaaoe  la  madei 

Members  irtm  paid  AsaeaameBts  Nee.  UT  and 
128A,  11.216  in  the  first  claasL  and  6^900  in  the  Heond 
class. 

lbs.  Obo.  Wilson.  Prea.  V.  R.  A. 
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Technical 

CoBtrlbutJons  for  this  d«partni«nt  maat  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Editor  on  or  before  tha  12th  of  the 
>  nonth  to  be  in  time  for  the  •ucceeding  iwue. 

Questions  and  Answers 

BY  T.  F.  LYONS 

WARNING  PORT 
Q.  Will  you  please  say  where  the  air 
comes  from  that  flows  through  the  warn- 
ing port  in  the  G-6  and  H-6  brake  valves? 

R.  A.  B. 

A.  With  the  G-6  brake  valve  there  is  a 
small  port  drilled  through  the  rotary 
valve  I  inch  whidi  controls  the  flow  of 
main  reservoir  air  to  the  atmosphere 
through  the  direct  exhaust  port  when 
the  brake-valve  handle  is  in  running 
position. 

With  the  H-6  brake  valve  the  warning 
port  is  located  in  the  rotary  valve  seat, 
and  the  air  that  flows  through  this  port 
wboi  the  brake-valve  handle  is  in  release 
poaiticHi  comes  from  Hie  port  to  which 
the  feed  valve  pipe  is  connected 

Q.  How  is  chamber  D  charged  in  the 
differoit  positwms  of  the  H-6  brake 
valve?  R.  A.  B. 

A.  When  the  brake-valve  handle  is 
placed  in  release  position  a  port  through 
the  rotary  valve  stands  over  the  equaliz- 
ing  port  in  the  rotary  valve  seat  which 
leads  to  chamber  D,  thus  allowing  air 
at  main  reservoir  pressure  to  flow  from 
the  top  of  the  rotary  valve  into  chamber 
D  and  the  equalizing  reservoir. 

In  running  or  holding  position  a  cavity 
in  the  face  of  the  rotary  valve  connects 
the  brake-pipe  port  in  the  seat  of  the 
rotary  valve  with  the  equalizing  port^ 
tbuB  permitting  ur  at  brake-pipe  pres- 
sure to  flow  to  chamber  D  and  the  equal- 
izing reservoir. 

In  all  other  positions  of  the  brake 
valve  the  supply  of  air  to  chamber  D  and 
the  equalizing  reservoir  is  cut  off. 

Q.  Where  does  the  air  come  from  that 
is  found  in  the  chamber  under  the  dia- 
phragm of  tiw  excess  pressure  head  of 
tlie  pump  goremw  used  with  the  E-T 
equipment?  R.  A.  B. 

A  The  air  in  this  chamber  comes 
tbrou^  the  witomatic  brake  valve  from 


the  main  reservoir  and  at  the  same  pres- 
sure as  that  in  the  main  rraervoir. 

The  port  in  the  brake  valve  through 
which  this  air  flows  is  open  in  release, 
running  and  h<dding  positions,  and  is 
closed  in  lap,  service  and  emergen^  posi- 
tions. 

From  this  it  will  be  aem  that  the  ex- 
cess-pressure top  of  tbe  governor  cm- 
'trols  the  pump  in  the  first  three  poaitituiB 
of  the  brake-valve  handle,  and  is  cut  out 
in  the  three  otter  positions. 

BRAKE-SHOE  CLEARANCE 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  how  it  will 
be  known  what  will  be  the  increase  of 
piston  travel  due  to  the  wear  of  tbe 
Inrake  shoes?  L.  A  H. 

A.  To  determine  this  the  total  leverage 
of  the  brake  <»  the  car  or  en^ne  must 
first  be  known,  and  to  find  this  the  brake 
power  required  must  be  divided  by  the 
cylinder  value;  then  by  dividing  one  inch 
of  piston  travel  by  the  total  leverage  we 
liave  the  movement  of  the  brake  shoe  for 
one  inch  of  piston  travel;  next  divide  tbe 
shoe  wear  by  the  shoe  movement  ior  one 
inch  of  piston  travel  and  this  gives  tbe 
increase  of  piston  travel  due  to  shoe 
wear. 

To  make  this  more  clear  let  us  make  an 
example:  Assume  a  car  weighing  40,000 
pounds,  equipped  with  a  10-inch  brake 
cylinder  and  braking  at  70  per  cent  of  the 
light  wei|^^  what  will  be  tbe  increase  of 
piston  travel  due  to  me  inch  ahoe  wear? 

Now  the  braking  power  required  on 
this  car  will  be  70  per  cent  of  40,000  or 
28,000  pounds,  and  this  divided  by  tiie 
cylinder  value,  that  is,  the  push  on  tbe 
piston  rod,  will  give  the  total  leverage. 

To  find  tile  cylinder  value,  multi|^  the 
area  of  the  piston  by  the  inesaure  dr78  X 
60=4700.  Next28,000-4-4700— 6about- 
the  total  leverage  required  for  this  car. 

Then  one  inch  of  piston  travel  divided 
by  the  total  leverage  equals  1  -H  6  or  1-6. 
that  is,  foreachl-6  inch  wear  of  the  brake 
shoes  there  will  be  one  inch  increase  In  pis- 
ton travel,  and  in  wearing  out  a  brake  shoe 
one  inch  tiiick  the  piston  travel  wiU  be 
increased  six  inches;  which  means  that  ff 
the  piston  travel  was  five  inches  when  the 
shoe  was  one  inch  thick,  the  travel  wHl 
be  11  inches  when  the  shoe  is 'worn  out*  j/? 
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BQUAUZATION  OF  PRB8SURBS 

Q.  Where  the  auxiliary  reservoir  pres- 
Bore  is  known,  how  can  you  tell  at  what 
pressure  the  auxiliary  and  brake  cylinder 
will  equalize  at  in  a  full  service  applica- 
tion? A.  B.  A. 

A.  To  learn  the  pressure  at  which  equal- 
isation takes  place  it  is  first  necessary  to 
know  at  what  iffessure  the  auxiliary  is 
charged;  and  second,  the  length  of  pis- 
tcm  travel;  and  where  this  is  known  the 
following  rule  applies:  Multiply  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  auxiliary  by  the  absolute 
pressure  and  divide  the  product  by  the 
combined  capacity  of  the  auxiliary  and 
brake  ^lind^,  subtracting  15  from  the 
quotient;  the  remainder  will  be  the  pres- 
sure of  equaUzatifm. 

For  example,  let  us  take  a  freight  car 
equipped  with  an  8-inch  brake  cylinder; 
here  the  auxiliary  reservoir  has  a  capacity 
of  1620  cubic  inches;  and  the  brake  cylin- 
der, with  8-inch  piston  travel,  has  a 
capacity  of  about  460  cubic  inches. 

Now  with  the  auxiliary  reservoir 
charged  to  70  pounds  gau^  pressure 
which  is  86  pounds  absolute  pressure  (16 
pounds  atmosi^ieric  pressure  being  added 
to  the  70  pounds  gauge  pressure),  we 
have  1620  X  85=138,135;  then  1620  +  460= 
2070  cubic  inches,  the  combined  capacity 
of  the  auxiliary  and  brake  cylinder.  Now, 
138,136  ■*-  2070  =66  about;  and  from  this 
we  subtract  15,  which  gives  us  61  pounds^ 
the  pressure  of  equalization. 

BRAKES  STICKING 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  answer  the]  foUow- 
ingquestion  through  the  air-brake  depart- 
ment of  our  Journal?  Why  is  it  that  a 
brake  is  more  apt  to  stick  where  the  pis- 
taa  travel  is  short  than  with  long  travel? 

A.  B.  A 

A.  A  brake  failing  to  release,  regard- 
less of  piston  travel,  means  that  a  suf- 
ficient (Ufference  in  pressure  has  not  been 
created  on  the  two  sides  of  the  triple  pis- 
ton to  move  it  to  release  position. 

Now,  the  reason  for  tias  difference  in 
pressure  not  being  created  is  what  we 
must  look  for  to  find  an  answer  to  your 
question. 

When,  in  the  release  of  the  brakes,  the 
brake-valve  handle  is  moved  to  release 
positioD,  and  main  res^oir  air  enters 


the  brake  pipe,  the  rate  of  rise  of  pres- 
sure is  dependent  on  the  length  of  brake 
pipe,  togethu*  with  the  volume  and  pres- 
sure ot  the  main  reservoir;  als^^  ca  the 
pronqytness  of  movement  of  the  triple 
valves  to  release  position;  for  as  each 
triple  moves  to  release,  air  is  taken  from 
the  brake  pipe  to  recharge  the  auxiliary, 
thus  affecting  the  rate  of  rise  of  pres- 
sure. 

Now  where  the  piston  travel  is  short, 
equalizatira  of  pressure  in  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  and  brake  cylhider  wiU  be  at  a 
much  higher  point  than  where  the  pist<Mi 
travel  is  hmg;  therefore,  a  much  hi|^wr 
brake-pipe  pressure  will  be  required  to 
move  tiiis  triple  to  release  position. 

This,  of  course,  means  that  the  release 
of  the  brake  with  the  short  piston  travel 
will  be  delayed,  and,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  triple  valves  <»  can  having  loag  pis- 
ton travel  have  already  moved  to  release 
position,  it  means  that  the  brake-pipe 
pressure  will  rise  more  slowly  as  each 
triple  valve  is  moved  to  release  position. 

It  is  here  where  tiie  chance  for  the  atudc 
brake  comes  in,  as  where  the  rate  of  rise 
of  brake-pipe  pressureis  very  slow,  it  is  poa- 
dble  An-  the  ijr  to  leak  past  the  triple 
piston  to  the  auxiliary  reservour  as  fast 
as  the  air  comes  to  the  chamber  in  front 
of  the  triple  piston,  keeping  the  pressure 
balanced  on  both  sides  of  the  piston,  thus 
leaving  tiie  triple  in  applicati<m  position, 
holding  the  brake  applied. 

HIGH  SPEED  BRAKE 

Q.  We  recently  adopted  the  high  speed 
brake  on  our  road,  that  is,  we  recently 
oommenced  using  110  pounds  tmtke-pipe 
pressure  on  all  of  our  passenger  trains, 
and  I  would  like  to  aak  if  we  do  not  get  a 
higher  brake-cylinder  pressure  when  using 
this  hi^  brake-pipe  pressure  than  we  did 
when  using  70  pounds  brake-pipe  pressure. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  here 
among  the  engineers;  some  claim  tha^  due 
to  tiie  hitler  brake-pipe  pres8iire,a  hi^^m' 
Inrake-^linder  pressure  is  obtained  for  a 
given  reductimi,  while  others  claim  that 
the  brake-cylinder  pressure  is  the  same  as 
when  using  the  70-pound  pressure;  now 
which  is  right,  and  why?        G.  R.  M. 

A.  The  amount  of  brakorcylinder  pres- 
sure obtahMd  iaithi^aamiLb0£>mSi  re- 
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doctKMi  whether  uaing  70  pounds  or  110 
pounds  brake-pipe  pressure,  up  to  the 
point  of  equalization  of  the  auxiliary  res- 
ervoir containing  the  lower  pressure  with 
its  brake  cylinder. 

If,  however,  the  reduction  is  made  be- 
ytmd  this  point,a  hi^wr  cylinder  pressure 
will  be  obtained  when  using  tiie  hi^HT 
brake-pipe  pressure.  Where  a  70-pound 
brake-pipe  pressure  is  used,  a  20- pound 
brake-pipe  reducUon  will  cause  the  equal- 
ization of  the  auxiliary  rraervoir  and 
brake-cylinder  pressures  at  60  pounds; 
tiiat  the  brake  cylinder  and  auxiliary 
pressure  will  be  the  same,  which  means 
that  no  higher  brake  power  can  be  ob- 
tained  from  this  pressure  in  service 
braking. 

However,  where  110  pounds  brake-pipe 
pressure  is  used,  and  a  20  pound  reduction 
is  made  (which  will  give  60  pounds  brake- 
cylinder  pressure),  there  wQl  still  remain 
90  pounds  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir;  hence 
if  a  further  reduction  of  brake-pipe  pres- 
sure be  made,  more  air  will  pass  from  the 
anxiliary  to  tiie  brake  cylinder,  thus  in- 
creasing its  pressure. 

But  for  any  reduction  of  20  pounds  or 
less  the  brake-cylinder  pressure  obtained 
is  the  same  when  using  either  70  or  110 
pounds  pressure.  The  reason  for  this  is. 
that  the  same  amount  of  air  must  be  taken 
firom  the  auxiliary  to  reduce  its  pressures 
given  amount,  regardless  of  the  pressure 
to  which  it  is  charged;  that  is,  where  a  10- 
pound  brake-pipe  reduction  is  made,  suf- 
ficient air  is  taken  from  the  auxiliary  to 
reduce  its  pressure  10  pounds,  and  the 
same  amount,  meaning  the  same  number 
of  cubic  inches,  and  no  more,  is  taken 
regardless  of  the  pressure  to  which  the 
auxiliary  is  chu*ged. 

The  brakes  will  apply  quicker  when  us- 
ing the  higher  pressure,  due  to  the  auxil- 
iary air  passing  through  the  ports  of  the 
triple  v^ve  to  the  brake  cylinder  quicker; 
and  it  is  this  quickness  of  action  that 
leads  the  oaginemen  to  believe  the 
brakes  are  holding  more  when  using  the 
higbOT  i««88nre  and  a  light  reductim  is 
made. 

The  purpose  of  the  high  speed  brake  is 
not  to  increase  the  brake  power  in  serv- 
ice, but  rather  to  furnish  a  higher  brake 
power  in  emergenqr. 


PECULIAR  CHARGING  OF  THB  BRAKE  PIPE 
Q.  I  had  a  strange  thing  happen  on  an 
engine  equipped  with  the  E-T  brake  which 
I  wish  you  would  kindly  explain  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  as  well  as  myself.  I  have 
ideas,  of  course,  of  my  own,  bat  I  want 
your  explanatim,  as  mine  may  be  at 
fault 

I  had  stopped  for  coal  and  water  and 
was  in  a  hurry  (close  to  the  time  of  a  pas- 
senger train)  and  the  brakeman  could  not 
close  the  frozen  or  stuck  angle-cock  be- 
hind the  tender. 

I  liqiped  the  automatic  brake  valve  and 
held  independent  in  release  positi<m  and 
got  coal  and  water  0.  K.  I  noticed  the 
pump  working  very  hard  and  the  main 
reservoir  pressure  going  down  instead  of 
up,  with  the  automatic  brake  valve  still 
in  lap  position. 

After  getting  supplies  we  coupled  to 
train,  using  the  independent  brake  valve 
in  controlling  the  engine  back  to  the  train, 
and  after  couiding  <m  to  train  left  both  in- 
dependent and  automatic  valves  In  lap  po- 
siticm  while  I  went  to  look  for  the  leak. 

After  a  few  minutes  I  noticed  the  train- 
line  pressure  coming  up  on  entire  train, 
with  both  brake  valves  stiU  in  l^p  por- 
tion. 

Now  what  happened  to  the  distributing 
valve?  The  vidve  has  a  quick-actim  cap. 
How  did  the  air  get  into  tiie  Inrake  inpe? 

W.  H.  E. 

A.  The  recharge  of  the  brake  pipe  was 
due  to  air  coming  from  the  brake  cylinder 
port  of  the  distributing  valve.  This  was 
brought  about  in  the  following  manner: 

With  the  automatic  brake  valve  in  lap 
position,  when  the  air  hose  at  the  rear  of 
the  tank  parted,  the  sudden  reductimi  of 
brake-pipe  pressure  caused  the  equalizfaig 
piston  in  the  distributing  valve  to  move  to 
emergency  position,  opening  the  emergen- 
cy valve  in  the  quick-action  cap;  and  there 
still  remained  in  the  brake  pipe  air  at  suf- 
ficient pressure  to  unseat  the  check  valve, 
which,  for  some  cause,  remained  unseated, 
thus  ereatang  an  opodng  from  tbe  brake 
blinder  port  of  the  distributing  valve  to 
tbe  brake  pipe  throui^  the  quick-action 
cap. 

Now,  when  the  engine  was  again  coup- 
led to  the  train,  and  the  brake  being  ap- 
plied with  the  inde^^i^J^^h^iVig^ 
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main  reservoir  air  on  its  way  to  the  brake 
cylinders  would  be  free  to  flow  into  the 
brake  pipe  and  raise  the  pressure  almost 
equal  to  that  on  the  pressure  chamber 
side  of  the  equalizing  piston;  providing 
the  pressure  in  the  api^cation  chamber 
and  cylinder  ins  equal  to  or  greater  than 
this  amount. 

The  reason  the  brake  pipe  could  not  be 
recharged  to  a  point  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  in  the  pressure  chamber  is,  the 
equalizing  pisbm  would  be  forced  back 
toward  release  position,  allowing  ttte 
emexgeney  valve  to  move  to  closed  posi- 
tion; thus  closing  the  opening  from  the 
brake-cylinder  port  to  the  brake  pipe. 
However,  if  the  brake  pipe  pressure  did 
build  up  to  a  [>oint  higher  thtui  that  in  the 
pressure  chamber,  it  meant,  that  for  some 
reason,  the  emergency  valve  did  not  re- 
turn to  closed  po^ticn  when  the  brake- 
pipe  pressure  about  equaled  liiat  in  the 
pressure  chamber. 

CHARGING  MAIN   RBSERVOIB  WITH  DBAD 
BNOINE  DBVICB  BEHOVBD 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  question 
asked  by  6.  K.  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Journal  in  regard  to  charging  the  main 
reservoir  of  an  engine  whose  pump  ia  in- 
operative and  the  dead  engnie  device  re- 
moved and  tiw  answer  given. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  following 
method  would  not  be  equally  as  good  or 
better:  Place  the  automatic  brake-valve 
handle  in  running  position  and  slightly 
open  the  cut-out  cock  under  the  brake 
valve. 

This  will  allow  air  from  the  brake  pipe, 
which  is  being  furnished  by  the  leading 
ei^:ine,  to  flow  through  the  brake  valve 
into  the  feed>valve  pipe,  and,  lifting  the 
supply  valve  of  the  feed  valve,  will  be 
free  to  pass  to  the  main  reservoir. 

Next,  loosen  the  adjusting  screw  of  the 
feed  valve  so  that  air  will  not  flow  back 
when  tbo  brake  is  applied. 

Here  is  another  way  to  charge  the 
main  reservoir  where  both  ragines  are 
equipped  with  the  air  signal:  Remove  the 
check  valve;  this  will  allow  air  to  lift  the 
supply  valve  in  the  reducing  valve  and 
past  to  the  main  reservoir.  The  adjust- 
ing screw  of  the  reducing  valve  should  be 
kwaenednpsothaturwiUnot  flow  back 


and  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
signal  whistle.  F.  G. 

A.  In  replyii^  to  year  first  metiiod 
would  say  that  ^le  it  looks  feariUe* 
yet  from  a  practical  standpoint  could 
not  be  recommended,  as  with  a  fixed 
opening  between  the  brake  pipe  and  main 
reservoir  the  engineer  on  the  leading 
engine  would  not  have  control  of  the 
amount  of  brake-pipe  reduction  when 
making  a  service  application  of  the  brake, 
due  to  brake  cylinder  leakage  on  the 
second  engine  robbing  both  main  reser- 
Tohr  and  brake  pipe  of  air  during  the  time 
the  lo-ake  is  applied. 

Your  second  method  may  be  followed 
out  in  safety;  but  would  suggest  that 
where  this  is  done,  the  signal  line 
pressure  be  raised  so  that  the  main  reser- 
voir may  be  charged  to  a  pressure  to  give 
the  desired  maximum  brake-cylinder 
pressure  when  the  brake  is  applied. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  signal  whis- 
tle will  sound  a  blast  each  time  the  brake 
is  applied  aa  tiie  secmd  o^ine. 

HUMMING  PEED  VALVE 

Q.  I  recentiy  noticed  a  question  and 
answer  in  our  Journal  on  -  the  humming 
noise  made  by  the  feed  valve,  and  wish 
to  say  that  I  tried  out  the  suggestions 
offered,  and  while  the  noise  was  stopped 
fora  while  she  is  now  shiging  the  same 
old  song;  yes,  even  louder  than  ever. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  Brotiier  Lyons 
if  he  has  any  other  remedy  to  suggest  for 
this  annoying  sound?      Feed  Valve. 

A.  If  the  suggestions  previondy  offered 
do  not  stop  the  noise,  it  may  be  overcome 
by  cutting  off  a  small  piece  firom  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  regulating  spring; 
that  is,  from  that  part  of  the  spring 
which  is  drawn  out  to  a  thin  edge.  This 
may  best  be  done  by  the  use  of  a  hack 
saw. 

TWO-AFPLICATION  STOP 

Q.  WQI  you  please  explain  bow  a  two- 
application  stc^  should  be  made  with  a 
passenger  trun?  The  instructions  which 
we  have  received  require  us  to  make  a 
full  application  when  making  the  first  re- 
duction. 

Now  I  have  been  running  a  passenger 
engine  for  a  number  of  vears  andihave 
always  tried  to  ffi^M9Ama6^^^oe, 
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yet  I  feel  satisfied  that  smooth  work  can- 
not be  done  by  making  the  first  reduction 
such  a  heavy  <me.  Therefore,  would  like 
to  ask  for  an  expression  through  the 
Journal  as  to  the  proper  method  of 
brakii^  a  passenger  train,  using  the  two- 
ai^ieation  method?  C.  M.  B. 

A.  Where  positive  inatmctions  are 
given  for  the  performance  of  certain  du- 
ties, it  is  well  to  follow  such  instructions, 
unless  they  lead  to  danger,  and  at  the 
first  opportunity,  bring  to  the  attenti<»i 
of  those  who  issued  the  instmetiMis  that 
which  in  your  judgmmt  is  wrong. 

Generally  speaking,  wheu  doing  service 
braking  it  is  not  best  to  make  an  apfdica- 
tioi  with  a  single  reductiwi,  unlos'  the 
reduction  be  a  light  one,  especially  when 
handling  trains  of  eight  or  more  cars,  as 
where  this  is  done  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  rapid  running  in  or  out  of  the  slack, 
causing  shock  to  the  train. 

The  f<^wing^  in  the  judgment  of  the 
writer,  is  the  proper  method  of  braking 
a  passenger  train  where  two  applica- 
tions  are  used. 

The  first  reduction  of  the  first  applica- 
tion should  not  be  greater  than  seven  or 
eight  pounds,  and  when  the  slack  has 
either  run  in  or  out,  a  further  reduction 
may  be  made,  making  in  all  a  full  appli- 
cation of  the  brake.  Let  this  application 
reduce  the  speed  of  the  train  to  12  or  16 
miles  per  hour,  when  the  brakes  should 
be  released  and  the  stop  completed  with 
the  lightest  possible  application. 

Where  this  method  is  followed  there  is 
less  tendency  for  wheels  to  slide  and  ^ve 
shock  to  train. 

BROKEN  PIPES 

Q.  Here  is  a  cpiestion  on  the  E-T  equip- 
ment wliicfa  I  believe  will  put  the  Broth- 
ers to  thinking  if  they  figure  it  out 

What  would  you  do  to  get  a  brake  on 
the  engine  and  train  if  the  feed  valve  pipe 
to  the  automatic  brake  valve,  reducing 
valve  pipe  to  the  independent  brake  valve 
and  brake-pipe  connection  to  the  distrib- 
uting valve  were  broken  off.  It  being 
undoatood  that  we  have  not  got  the  nec- 
essary tools  with  which  to  make  the  re- 
pairs. G.  D.  S. 

A.  You  are  indeed  playing  in  hard  luck 
if  all  these  pipes  break  in  a  single  trip. 


and  having  no  tools  with  ^ch  to  make 

repairs. 

However,  it  is  not  unfair  to  assume 
that  the  fireman  is  a  Yankee  and  has  a 
jackknife  and  knows  how  to  use  it,  so  that 
plugs  can  be  made  to  fit  the  broken  pipes. 
Now,  the  feed  valve  pipe  will  have  to  be 
phv:ged  at  both  ends  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  air  from  the  feed  valve  at  aae  end  and 
the  brake  pipe  at  the  other.  With  this 
pipe  broken  the  brake  pipe  can  not  be 
charged  in  running  position  of  the  auto- 
matic brake  valve;  therefore,  the  handle 
will  have  to  be  carried  in  release  posititnif 
which  means  that  no  excess  pressure  wUl 
be  had;  and  the  pump  governor  will  have 
to  he  readjusted  to  the  pressure  desired 
in  the  Inrake  pipe. 

The  reducing  valve  pipe  will  have  to  be 
plugged  toward  the  reducing  valve  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  air  through  the  re- 
ducing valve;  this  results  in  no  air  pres- 
sure in  the  independent  brake  valve  when 
the  brake  is  released;  therefore,  there 
will  be  no  air  pressure  to  hold  the  inde- 
pendent rotary  valve  to  its  seat  when  the 
locomotive  brake  Is  set;  consequentiy, 
the  exhaust  port  must  be  plugged. 

The  brake-pipe  connection  to  the  dis- 
tributing valve  breaking,  prevents  the 
charging  of  the  pressure  chamber;  there- 
fore, an  automatic  service  application  of 
the  brake  cannot  be  made  on  the  engine. 
The  broken  pipe  must  be  plugged  toward 
the  main  brake  pipe. 

Now,  with  the  automatic  brake  valve 
in  release  position,  the  brake  pipe  will 
charge  equal  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
pump  governor;  and  when  desiring  to  ap- 
ply tiie  train  brake,  the  reduction  of  brake- 
pipe  pressure  is  made  in  the  usual  man- 
ner; that  is,  through  the  service  ports  of 
the  iMrake  valve.  But  this  reduction  will 
not  cause  the  locomotive  brake  to  apply, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  distributing  valve 
is  not  now  connected  to  the  brake  pipe. 

The  independent  brake  cannot  be  ap- 
plied as  we  have  no  air  pressure  in  the  in- 
dependent brake  valve.  Therefore,  the 
locomotive  brake  is  lost,  unless  the  auto- 
matic brake-valve  handle  be  moved  to 
emergency  position,  when  air  will  be  free 
to  flow  throi^  the  blow-down  timing- 
port  to  the  application  cylinder,  forcing 
the  application  pisto^,,^,  .it^^iw.tt 
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application  position,  causing  the  enfi^ne 
brake  to  apply. 

We  now  have  both  engine  and  train 
brake  applied,  and  the  question  next  aris- 
ing is:  How  can  the  brake  be  released? 
To  release  the  train  brakes,  the  brake 
pipe  most  be  rechai^ed,  and  this  may  be 
done  by  moving  the  automatic  brake- valve 
handle  to  release  position;  to  release  the 
engine  brake  the  air  must  be  taken  from 
the  application  cylinder,  and  this  may  be 
done  by  removing  the  plug  from  the  ex- 
haust port  of  the  independent  brake  valve; 
thus  in  this  way  we  lutve  a  brake  on  the 
engine  and  train. 

Where  a  condition  exists  as  outlined  in 
your  question,  it  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  when  making  an  ordinary  stop,  the 
brake-valve  handle  should  not  be  placed 
in  emergency  position  simply  to  obtain  an 
engine  brake. 

UNDEStRED  EMERGENCY 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  answer  through  our 
Journal  the  following  question  <m  the 
improper  action  of  the  brakes  tm  a  pas- 
senger train.  We  left  the  terminal  with 
five  coaches,  and  the  brakes  worked  fine 
for  the  first  76  miles,  at  which  point  the 
rear  coach  was  cut  off  to  be  picked  up  by 
a  branch  train.  Proceeding  with  the  re- 
maining four  cars,  brakes  would  go  into 
emergency  at  every  stop;  and  the  train 
made  about  200  miles  to  final  terminal  and 
back  i^fain  the  next  day  with  tiie  emer- 
gency action  all  the  way. 

On  arriving  at  the  junction  where  the 
coach  was  set  out  the  day  before,  picked 
up  the  same  car  on  rear  and  brakes 
worked  perfectly  again.  Please  under- 
stand this  is  no  catch  question,  for  I  don't 
know  the  answer  and  train  is  still  acting 
the  same  way  and  is  in  service  every  day. 

W.  C.  W. 

A.  Where  a  triple  valve  that  is  free 
from  undue  friction  moves  to  emergency 
position  when  the  brake-valve  handle  is 
moved  to  service  position,  it  means  that 
for  some  reason  the  brake-pipe  pressure 
is  being  reduced  faster  than  the  auxiliary 
zeserroir  pressure  is  reducing  through  tiie 
service  port  in  the  triple  valve  to  the 
brake  cylhider. 

Now,  in  the  case  you  mention,  the  rate 
or  hctke  pipe  reduction  on  the  five-car 


train  was  no  greater  than  the  rate  of  re- 
duction of  the  auxiliary  reservoir  air  to 
the  brake  cylinder;  consequentiy,  all  triple 
valves  moved  to  service  position  only. 
But,  when  the  length  of  train,  and  length 
of  brake  pipe  as  wdl«  was  made  shorter 
by  cutting  off  tiie  rear  car,  the  rate  of  re- 
duction of  brake-pipe  pressure  was  great- 
er than  the  rate  of  reduction  of  auxiliary 
reservoir  pressure;  therefore,  the  triple 
valves  were  forced  to  emergency  position. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  which 
are  as  follows:  Enlarged  preliminary  ex- 
haust port  in  the  automatic  brake  valve; 
obstruction  in  the  pipe  between  chamber 
D  and  the  equalizing  reservoir;  gummy  or 
sticky  equalizing  piston;  weak  or  broken 
graduating  spring  in  any  one  or  all  of  the 
triple  valves;  service  port  partially 
stopped  up  in  any  one  or  all  of  tiie  triple 
valves,  or  possibly  a  broken  graduating 
pin. 

An  enlarged  preliminary  exhaust  port, 
obstruction  in  tiie  equalizing  reservoir 
pipe,  or  a  sticky  equalizing  pistm  may 
cause  a  too  sadden  opening  of  the  brake- 
pipe  exhaust  port,  which  in  turn  may 
cause  too  quick  a  drop  of  brake-pipe  pres- 
sure on  a  four-car  train;  while,  with  a 
five-car  train  this  somewhat  sudden  drop 
of  pressure  will  not  be  had,  due  to  the 
greater  volume  of  the  brake  pipe^  due  to 
the  greater  length  of  train.  To  leam  the 
effect  of  a  weak  or  broken  grwluating 
spring,  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  the 
duty  of  this  spring  is  to  stop  the  triple 
piston  in  service  position,  or  when  the  port 
connection  is  made  between  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  and  brake  cylinder,  tiiis,  when 
handling  a  shml;  train.  But  with  a  train 
of  five  or  more  can  the  auxiliary  pressure 
will  reduce  to  the  brake  cylinder  as  fast 
as  brake-pipe  pressure  can  be  reduced 
through  the  service  ports  of  the  brake 
valve,  therefore,  the  triple  piston  will  not 
move  beyond  service  position. 

Where  the  service  port  in  the  triple 
valve  is  partially  stopped  up,  the  auxil- 
iary air  will  be  somewhat  slow  in  flowing  to 
the  brake  cylindw,  giving  the  brake  valve 
a  chance  to  reduce  the  brake-pipe  pres- 
sure faster  than  the  auxiliary  pressure  is 
being  reduced,  thus  causing  the  triple 
piston  to  move  to  emergency  position;  and 
tiie  shorter  tiie  tr^^.^^  j^pgaj^tj^^ 
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the  tendency  for  the  triple  valve  assum- 
ing this  undesired  position.  A  broken 
^aduating  pin  will,  as  anile,  cause  unde- 
sired quick  action  on  trains  of  less  than 
fifteen  cars,  and  therefore  may  not  apply 
in  this  case. 

PECUUAR  ACTION  OF  THE  E-T  BRAKE 

Q.  I  am  running  an  engine  in  yard  serv- 
ice and  we  have  the  E-T  equipment,  and 
here  the  other  day  I  noticed  a  very  pecul- 
iar action  of  the  brake  which  I  cannot 
understand,  so  will  ask  the  Journal  for 
a  little  light  on  the  subject 

While  switching  I  had  an  occauon  to 
make  an  emergency  application  and  the 
brake  applied  0.  K.,  getting  about  68 
pounds  in  the  brake  cylinder;  then  I  moved 
the  brake-valve  handle  to  full  release  po- 
sition and  the  brake-cylinder  pressure 
dropped  to  about  15  pounds.  Now  my  un- 
derstanding of  titis  brake  is,  that  it  should 
remain  applied  and  retun  the  pressure  at 
which  it  is  set  when  the  brake-valve  han- 
dle is  placed  in  full  release.  I  tried  it  the 
second  time  and  got  the  same  result. 

If  my  understanding  of  the  operation 
of  this  brake  is  correct,  will  you  please 
explain  what  defect  existed  that  caused 
tiie  drop  in  pressure  from  68  poxmds  to  16 
pounds?  I  have  made  a  careful  exami- 
nalionof  all  pipes  to  the  distributing  valves 
and  brake  valves  and  can  find  no  leaks. 

J.  R.  M. 

A.  The  action  of  the  brake  is  as  it  should 
be  and  the  drop  of  brake-cylinder  pres- 
sure was  not  caused  by  a  defect 

To  make  this  clear,  let  us  say  that  when 
an  emergency  application  ia  made,  the 
equalizing  piston  and  its  slide  valve  in  the 
distributing  valve  moves  to  their  extreme 
travel;  and  in  this  position,  the  port  lead- 
ing to  the  application  chamber  is  closed; 
therefore,  the  pressure  chamber  air,  as 
well  as  tlw  air  from  the  bk)w-down  timing- 
port  is  allowed  to  enter  the  application 
cytinder  only,  building  up  the  pressure  in 
this  chamber,  as  you  say,  to  68  pounds. 
Now  when  the  brake  vcJve  was  returned 
to  release  position,  and  the  brake  pipe  re- 
charged, the  equalizing  piston  and  its  slide 
valve  are  forced  to  release  position,  in 
which  the  application  cylinder  is  connect- 
ed to  the  application  chamber,  tiius  al- 
lowing the  air  in  this  small  cylinder  to 


expand  into  the  application  chamber, 
causing  the  pressure  to  drop  to  15  pounds. 
It  is,  no  doubt  understood,  that  the  pres- 
sure  obtained  in  the  brake  ^linder  is  gov- 
erned by  the  pressure  in  the  application 
cylinder;which  means,  that  if  butlSpounds 
is  had  in  the  application  cylinder,  but  16 
pounds  will  be  had  in  the  brake  flinders. 

QUICK  SERVICE 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  "quick  service?"  I 
have  noticed  this  expression  used  in  dif- 
ferent air-brake  articles  which  I  have 
read,  but  do  not  understand  just  what  is 
meant  and  have  wondered  if  it  meant 
making  a  service  application  through  the 
emergency  ports  of  tiie  brake  valve,  where 
the  brake-pipe  pressure  might  be  reduced 
at  a  greater  rate  than  through  the  service 
ports,  and  yet  not  fast  enough  to  cause  an 
emergency  application. 

Will  you  ihease  say  if  I  am  right  in 
this?  C.  H. 

A.  By  quick  service  is  meant  that  cer- 
tain types  of  triple  valves  vent  brake- 
pipe  air  to  the  brake  cylinder,  assisting 
the  brake  valve  in  reducing  brake-pipe 
pressure  in  service  braking  witii  long 
trains;  thus  securing  a  more  unifom  and 
quicker  application  of  the  brakes.  This 
quick  service  feature  is  found  in  the  types 
K  and  L  triple  valves. 

The  object  of  the  quick  service  feature 
may  possibly  be  made  more  clear  by  saying 
that  the  rate  at  which  the  brake-pipe 
pressure  is  reduced  with  older  fype  of 
triple  valves  is  determined  by  the  exhaust 
port  in  the  automatic  brake  valve  and  by 
the  resistance  offered  to  the  flow  of  air 
through  the  brake  pipe.  Now,  tiie  longer 
the  train  the  slower  will  be  the  rate  at 
which  the  pressure  in  the  brake  pipe  will 
reduce,  and  as  the  air  from  the  auxiliary 
cannot  flow  to  the  brake  cylinder  any 
faster  thanthe  brake- pipe  pressure  is  being 
reduced,  it  will  be  seen  that  toward  the 
rear  of  long  trains  <«dy  a  very  slow  appli- 
cation of  the  brakes  will  be  had,  and  with 
a  possibility  of  a  number  of  them  not 
applying  at  all. 

Now,  there  are  two  reasons  why  the 
brakes  at  or  near  the  rear  of  a  long  train 
may  not  apply  due  to  the  slow  rate  of 
reduction  of  brake-pipe  pr«Qure:  Fust, 
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where  the  pressure  in  the  brake  pipe  is 
reducing  very  slowly,  the  auxiliary  air  can 
feed  back  to  the  brake  pipe  at  the  same 
rate,  through  the  feed  groove  of  the  triple 
valve;  thus  preventing  a  difference  in 
{vesBure  being  formed  oa  the  two  sides 
of  the  piston  to  move  the  triple  to  appli- 
cation position.  Second,  where  a  triple 
does  respond  to  the  slow  rate  of  reduction 
and  moves  to  service  position,  the  air 
flows  so  slowly  from  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir to  the  brake  cylinder  that  it  passes 
through  the  leakage  groove  in  the  brake 
cylinder  or  past  the  packing  leatiiev  in 
the  piston  to  the  atmosphere,  and  there- 
fore no  pressure  is  built  up  in  the  cylinder 
to  apply  the  brake. 

From  tiiis  it  may  be  seen  that  to  secure 
a  quick,  that  is,  a  more  prompt  applica- 
tion of  all  brakes,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
some  means  in  addition  to  the  exhaust 
port  of  the  brake  valve  to  reduce  the 
brake-pipe  pressure  at  tiie  proper  rate; 
and  litis  is  done  by  the  two  nanwd  typm 
of  triple  valves  venting  brake  pipe  ait  to 
the  brake  cylinder  in  service. 

Your  thought  of  securing  quick  service 
by  creating  a  larger  opening  at  the  brake 
valve  in  moving  the  brake  valve  handle 
toward  emergency  position  nu^  look 
feasible;  and  in  fact  this  method  or  its 
equivalent,  was  tried  out  but  a  few  years 
ago  by  creating  a  secondary  opening  new 
the  brake  valve  to  assist  in  securing  a 
more  prompt  reduction  of  brake-pipe 
preasure.  But  this  simply  caused  a 
quicker  reduction  and  heavier  application 
at  head  end  of  the  train  than  at  the  rear, 
resulting  in  a  severe  running  in  of  the 
slack  and  shake  to  trains. 

The  results  obtained  from  this  try-out 
were,  no  doubt,  responsible  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  quick-service  triple  valve, 
where  a  local  reduction  of  brake-pipe 
pressure  is  made  by  each  triple  valve, 
throughout  the  triun,  Uius  securing  not 
mly  a  quick  but  also  a  uniform  reduction, 
resulting  in  prompt  application  of  all 
brakes. 

EFFECT  OF  PISTON  TRAVEL 

Q.  I  have  recently  been  assigned  to  an 
engine  equipped  with  the  E-T  brake,  and 
have  on  several  occasions  reported  piston 
travel  to  be  adjusted,  and  our  air-brake 


man  in  the  roundhouse  has  told  me  that 
the  piston  travel  did  not  affect  the  brak- 
ing power  with  this  type  of  brake;  will 
you  kindly  explain  why? 

Now,  i^m  my  ^perience  with  the  old 
G-6  type  of  brake  I  know  that  the  longer 
the  pistfMi  travel  the  less  the  brake  will 
hold,  and  the  shorter  the  travel  the  bet- 
ter brake  you  have  got,  and  why  will  not 
the  same  be  true  with  tiie  E-T  brake? 

R.  A.  R. 

A.  It  is  evident,  from  your  question^ 
that  you  do  not  understand  the  principle 
of  operation  of  the  distributing  valve, 
and  to  make  clear  the  answer  It  win  be 
necessary  to  offer  a  few  words  explaining 
its  operation. 

To  commence  with,  the  principles  that 
govern  the  operation  of  the  E-T  type  of 
brake  are  the  same  as  tiiose  that  govern 
the  operation  of  the  triple  valve  type  of 
brake,  the  only  difference  being  the 
means  of  supplying  air  pressure  to  the 
brake  cylinders. 

The  distributing  valve  takes  the  place 
of  the  triple  valve  and  auxiliary  reser- 
voir used  on  engine  and  tender  and  ad- 
mits air  to  the  brake  cylinders  when  ap- 
plying the  brakes,  maintains  the  brake 
cylinder  pressure  against  leakage  and  ex- 
hausts the  air  from  the  cylinders  in  the 
release  of  tJie  brake.  The  distributii^ 
valve  consists  of  two  pwtiMis,  called  the 
equalizing  portion  and  application  portion; 
and  these  portions  are  connected  to  the 
distributing  valve  reservoir,  which  con- 
sists of  two  chambers,  called  the  pressure 
chamber  and  application  chamber. 

The  pressure  chamber  is  at  all  times 
connected  to  the  equalizing  slide  valve 
chamber,  much  the  same  as  is  the  auxil- 
iary reservoir  connected  to  the  slide  valve 
chamber  of  the  triple  valve;  therefore, 
this  chamber  is  charged  from  the  brake 
pipe  the  same  as  the  triple  valve  charges 
the  auxiliary  reservoir. 

The  application  chamber  is  connected 
to  the  appUcatioQ  cylinder,  in  which  the 
applicaticMi  piston  is  located,  and  may  be 
thought  of  as  an  enlargement  of  the  ap- 
plication cylinder;  much  the  same  as  is 
the  equalizing  reservoir  an  enlargement 
of  chamber  D  in  the  automatic  brake 
valve. 

The  equaliziDKj  i^^v^UfgfQire 
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chamber  air  is  used  in  automatic  appHca* 
tions  only. 

The  application  portion  is  used  in  both 
automatic  and  independent  applications. 

In  an  automatic  ser^ce  application,  a 
reduction  of  brake-pipe  pressure  causes 
a  movemait  of  the  equalizing  piston  and 
its  valve,  connecting  the  pressure  cham- 
ber to  the  application  chamber  and  cylin- 
der, allowing  air  to  flow  ftom  tiie  former 
to  the  lalter.  Pressure  forming  in  the 
application  cylinder  will  cause  the  appli- 
cation piston  and  its  valves  to  move  to 
application  position,  opening  the  applica- 
tion port,  allowing  main  reservoir  air, 
which  is  ever  prraent  in  the  application 
valve  chamber,  to  flow  to  the  brake  cylin- 
ders, imtil  their  pressures  eqoal  or 
slightly  exceed  that  in  the  application 
cylinder,  when  the  application  piston  and 
valve  will  move  back  to  lap  position, 
closing  the  application  port  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  the  pressure  in  the  ap- 
plication cylinders  which  governs  the 
pressure  in  the  brake  (flinders;  and  as 
the  air  used  in  the  brake  cylin^an  comes 
directiy  from  the  main  reservoir,  the  sup- 
ply being  practically  unlimited,  piston 
travel  will  have  no  effect  on  the  pressure. 
However,  where  the  piston  travel  is  long, 
the  brake  will  be  slower  in  applying  and 
releasing  and  more  air  will  be  used  than 
with  shorter  travel 

BROKEN  PIPES 

Q.  With  reference  to  my  question  in 
last  month's  issue  of  the  Joubnal,  it 
should  have  read:  With  a  pipe  leading 
from  the  main  reservoir  and  a  branch  to 
the  imder  side  of  both  governor  heads, 
and  a  pipe  leading  from  the  brake  pipe  to 
the  top  of  the  maximum  pressure  head, 
should  any  of  these  pipes  break,  how 
would  you  proceed? 

This  form  of  piping  the  pump  governor 
has  been  but  recently  introduced  m  our 
road.  W.  J.  K. 

A.  Again,  your  method  of  piping  the 
governor  must  be  questioned,  and  the 
writer  begs  leave  to  submit  tiie  follow- 
ing piping  scheme  as  the  one  in  use  on 
your  engines: 

First,  the  pipe  coming  from  the  main 
reservoir  is  teed  and  connected  to  the 
chamber  below  the  diaphragm  of  each 


regulating  portion.  Second,  the  pipe 
connected  to  the  chamber  above  the 
diaphragm  of  the  excess  pressure  top  is 
connected  to  Mie  feed-valve  pipe.  Where 
this  piping  scheme  is  used,  and  the  main 
reservoir  pipe  breaks  between  the  tee  and 
main  reservoir,  the  pipe  must  be  blanked 
and  the  action  of  the  pump  regulated  by 
tiie  pomp  throttle;  bat  if  the  break  be 
between  the  tee  and  excess-pressure 
head  the  pipe  must  be  blanked,  and  the 
pump  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
maximum  pressure  head.  If  the  break 
be  between  the  tee  and  the  maximum 
pressure  head,  the  pipe  must  be  blanked 
and  the  pump  will  be  controlled  by  the 
excess-pressure  head  in  tiie  first  three 
positiois  of  the  brake  valve;  namely,  re- 
lease, running  and  holding  positions;  and 
while  the  handle  is  in  lap,  service  or 
emergency  positions,  the  pump  will  have 
to  be  controlled  by  the  throttie.  If  the 
pipe  leading  to  the  top  of  the  excess- 
pressure  head  breaks,  the  governor  will 
stop  the  pump  when  the  main-reservoir 
pressure  reaches  about  46  pounds,  with 
the  brake-valve  handle  in  any  (me  of  the 
first  tiiree  positions,  but  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  action  of  the  pump  in  the 
last  three  positions  of  the  brake  valve, 
tiiis  when  the  pipe  is  plugged. 

Both  ends  of  the  pipe  must  be  plugged 
to  prevent  the  waste  of  air,  and  a  blind 
gasket  must  be  place  in  the  pipe  leading 
to  the  chamber  below  the  diaphragm  of 
this  top.  The  maximum  pressure  top 
will  now  control  the  pump  and  may  be 
readjusted  to  whatever  pressure  it  is  de- 
sired to  carry  in  the  main  reservoir. 

BRAKE  CYUNDER  PRESSURE 

Q.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  the 
braking  power  is  as  great  on  the  second 
application  as  on  the  first,  where  the  same 
reduction  is  made;  tiiat  is,  will  the  brake- 
cylinder  pressure  be  as  great  with  a  ten- 
pound  reduction  on  the  second  applica- 
tion as  on  the  first?  This  when  using  a 
sevens-pound  brake-pipe  pressure. 

L.  A.  R. 

A.  The  intent  of  your  question,  no 
doubt,  \9  to  ask,  will  the  same  brake-cyl- 
inder pressure  be  obtained  with  a  10- 
pound  reduction  made  from  60  pounds  as 
wiU  be  had  where  70  wmnds  is  jaed?  The 
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answer  to  this  is  yes,  ihe  pressure  will  be 
the  same. 

However,  when  making  the  second  ap- 
plication, we  do  not  always  make  the  ten- 
poimd  reduction,  tiiaX  is,  we  do  not  always 
reduce  the  brake-pipe  pressure  ten  pounds 
below  that  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir; 
tiierefore  the  brake-cyiinder  pressure  will 
not  be  as  high  as  that  obtained  with  the 
first  application. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  that  in  making 
the  release  of  the  first  application  the 
brake  pipe  will  be  recharged  to  a  pressure 
higher  than  that  in  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir at  the  time  the  second  application  is 
commenced;  therefore,  a  ten-pound  re- 
duction of  brake-pipe  pressure  will  not 
mean  that  its  pressure  has  been  reduced 
ten  pounds  below  that  in  the  auxiliary; 
consequently  the  same  amount  of  air  will 
not  leave  the  auxiliary  to  go  to  the  brake 
cylinder  as  it  would  had  both  auxiliary 
and  brake  pipe  been  charged  to  the  same 
amotuit  at  the  time  the  second  application 
was  commenced. 

AIR  CYLINDER  LUBRICATOR 

Q.  Here  recently  a  number  of  our  en- 
gines were  equipped  with  a  sight  feed 
lubricator  which  furnishes  oil  to  the  air 
end  of  the  pump,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
how  it  should  be  used?  R.  A.  M. 

A.  The  purpose  of  the  air  cylinder  lubri- 
cator is  to  furnish  a  practical  and  an  ef- 
fective means  of  securing  proper  lutoi- 
cation  for  the  air  cylinders  of  the  pump. 
The  device  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three 
parts:  sight- feed  fitting,  emergency  throt- 
tle valve,  and  the  check-valve  connection. 

The  duties  of  the  several  parts  are  as 
follows:  The  sight- feed  attachment  is  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  oil  to  the  pump. 
The  emergency  throttle  valve  is  used  to 
throttle  the  pressure  from  the  main  lubri- 
cator to  the  sight-feed  valve,  and  to  cut 
off  the  oil  completely  when  not  in  use. 
The  check  valve  connection  is  connected 
du*ectly  to  the  air  cylinder  of  the  pump, 
and  consists  of  a  ball  check  seating  up- 
ward, which  prevents  the  compressed  air 
from  entering  the  oil  pipe. 

To  operate  the  lubricator  the  emergency 
throttle  should  first  be  opened  about  one- 
half  turn  and  then  closed;  tJien  the  sight- 
feed  valve  opened  a  sufficient  length  of 


time  to  permit  from  five  to  eight  drops  of 
oil  to  pass  to  the  pump,  then  closed. 

This  lubricator  must  not  be  treated  as 
a  lubricator  for  continuoiis  feeding,  but 
must  be  employed  rather  as  a  valve  for 
use  only  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
feed  a  few  drops  of  oil  to  the  pump. 

Q.  While  using  high  speed  brake  on 
our  fast  trains  we  have  had  serious  delays 
and  troubles  by  slipping  tires  on  driving 
wheels  and  trailers  on  our  Pacific  engines. 
Will  you  please  tell  us  through  the  Jour- 
nal what  is  the  proper  manner  in  han- 
dling the  high  speed  brake  on  our  fast 
trains  to  prevent  slipping  tires,  and  to  use 
this  high  speed  brake  to  the  best  advan- 
tage? w.  m:  p. 

A.  The  high  speed  brake  is  not  neces- 
sarily responsible  for  the  looseningof  tires, 
which  may,  however,  be  caused  by  the 
improper  use  of  the  brake,  when  using 
the  higher  pressure;  and  would  refer  you 
to  the  answers  given  to  the  questions 
asked  by  G.  R.  M.  and  C.  H.  B.  in  this 
issue  of  the  Journal. 

Where  tires  are  worn  thin  or  heavily 
shimmed,  a  little  good  judgment  should 
be  used,  especially  in  grade  work,  by 
avoiding  holding  the  engine  brake  applied 
for  too  great  a  length  of  time  during  any 
single  application. 

If  your  engine  is  equipped  with  either 
E-T  or  L-T  type  of  brakes,  piston  travel 
will  not  affect  the  braking  power;  but  if 
the  older  type  of  brake  is  used  (the  triple 
valve  type)  short  piston  travel  will  result 
in  higher  brake-cylinder  pressure,  which 
may  be  responsible  for  loosening  the 
tires. 

chock  pitting  in  signal  line 
Q.  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  follow- 
ing question  through  the  Journal?  We 
have  the  E-T  equipment  on  our  new  pas- 
senger engines  and  I  have  learned  there 
is  a  chock  fitting  in  the  combined  strainer 
and  dieck  valve  case.  Now  what  is  the 
object  of  this  chock?  A,  R.  M. 

A.  The  purpose  of  the  chock  fitting  is 
to  restrict  the  flow  of  air  so  that  the 
reducing  valve  cannot  supply  air  to  the 
signal  line  faster  than  the  car  dischai^ 
valve  can  reduce  the  pressure. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  understood,  Uiat  the 
opening  in  the  reducing  valve  through 
which  airflows  to  the  signal^limL  ianiuch 
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Uatget  than  theopeningin  liie  car  dischai^ 
valve  to  the '  atmosphere;  therefore,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  chock  fitting,  the  sig- 
nal line  pressure  could  not  be  reduced  by 
use  of  the  car  discharge  valve. 

This  chock  fitting  is  to  be  found  in  the 
reducing  valve  itself  where  the  G-6 
equipment  is  used. 

E-T  BBAKE  PAILS  TO  RBIAASE 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  the  follow- 
ing questicm  on  the  E-T  equipment?  What 
defect  will  cause  the  brake  to  fail  to 
release  when  both  brake  valve  handles 
are  in  running  position?  C.  B.  N. 

A.  When  both  brake  valves  are  in  run- 
ning position,  one  end  of  the  rdeaae  pipe 
isopen  to  the  atmosphere,  and  if  tiie  equaliz- 
ing piston  and  its  dide  valve  be  in  release 
position,  the  other  end  of  this  pipe  is  con- 
nected to  the  application  chamber  and 
cylinder  will  be  connected  to  this  pipe, 
and,  therefore,  to  the  atmosphere.  This 
will  allow  any  air  in  the  application  cylin- 
der or  chamber  to  escape  to  the  atmos- 
phere,  thereby  causing  a  release  of  the 
brake. 

If,  however,  the  equalizing  piston  and 
its  slide  valve  have  moved  from  release 
position,  the  connection  to  the  release 
pipe  is  cut  off,  thereby  retaining  any  air 
under  presffiure  which  may  be  found  in 
these  chambov,  resulting  in  the  locomo- 
tive brake  remaining  lyiplied.  There  is 
still  another  cause  for  tiie  brake  failing 
to  release,  even  though  there  be  no  pres- 
sure in  the  application  chamber  and 
cylinder. 

Where  a  light  application  of  the  brake 
is  made,  or  where  a  heavy  application  has 
been  partially  released,  leaving  but  a 
light  brake  cylinder  pressure,  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  application  piston 
and  its  valves  will  not  move  to  release 
position.  This  is  caused  by  high  friction 
in  the  application  parts  or  a  broken  grad- 
uating spring. 


Qoestioos  and  Answers 


BY  JAMES  GREGORY 


Q.  Are  there  any  conditions  where  an 
o^Cineer  would  be  justified  in  reversing 
his  ei^ine  with  brakes  set  in  emergency 


and  rails  sanded?  If  the  drivm  should 
slip^  how  much  leaking  force  is  lost? 

D.  S.  P. 

A.  It  is  against  the  rules  to  reverse  en- 
gine with  brakes  full  on,  and  where  the 
engine  brake  is  in  good  shape  it  is  better 
not  to  use  reverse  lever  to  make  the  stop. 
If  lever  is  used  in  addition  to  the  brakes 
the  stoi^ung  powor  is  increased,  of  course, 
80  long  as  drivers  don't  skid,  bat  if  they 
do  skid,  the  retarding  force  becomes  lesa 
than  if  the  brake  alone  were  holding  nor- 
mally. What  the  loss  of  braking  power 
due  to  skidding  amounts  to,  is  said  by 
some  authorities  to  be  about  30  per  cent 

There  are  conditions  where  it  is  advis- 
able to  use  lever  to  assist  in  stopping,  but 
it  is  aaiy  when  the  brake  is  in  bad  order. 

Q.  Wliat  would  be  noticeable  in  the 
work  of  an  engine  having  exhaust  dear- 
ance,  or  too  much  of  it?  Would  it  affect 
the  steaming  of  enginei^  or  what  other 
fault  would  it  show?  R.  D. 

A.  It  is  presumed  the  engine  is  in  pas- 
senger work.  The  first  effect  would  be 
to  weaken  the  starting  power  by  the  too 
early  exhaust.  The  next  would  be  to 
cause  bad  riding  through  lack  of  proper 
amount  of  compression,  also,  the  loss  of 
compression,  by  which  the  clearance 
spaces  are  filled  with  compressed  exhaust 
steam,  thus  relieving  the  boiler  from  sup- 
plying this  space  with  live  steam  when 
the  initial  beginning  of  piston  stroke  rep- 
resents a  waste  of  steam  that  might  over- 
tax the  steaming  capadty  of  boiler,  so 
as  to  make  a  poor  steamer.  An  addition- 
al consumption  of  water  and  fuel  would 
also  result  To  offset  these  faults  the 
speed  of  engine  would  be  increased,  but 
unless  the  boiler  capacity  was  very  lib- 
eral, the  engine  would  not  be  likely  to  do 
consistent  work  through  failure,  to  steam 
well  enough  under  the  adverse  conditions. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  adopting 
tiie  solid  bashing  for  back  end  of  eccen- 
tric rod  on  Wdschaert  gears?  With  the 
old  split  brass  a  change  in  liners  could  be 
made  to  square  the  valve  if  necessary, 
but  with  tiie  solid  end  it  cannot  be  done. 
Why  the  change?  M.  R,  a 

A.  With  old  style  end  having  split  brass, 
a  change  in  length  of  eccentric  rod  could 
be  made,  but  it  did  not  wear  so  well  as  tbe 
solid  bushhig,  so  cost  more  ^  A^^j]^ 
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There  is  so  littie  wear  in  the  solid  con- 
nection referred  to  that  if  valrea  are 
square  coming  from  shop,  they  will  re- 
main BO,  for  which  reason  there  was  little 
if  any  benefit  d^ved  from  the  adjustable 
connectiui  at  back  end  of  eccentilc  rod. 

Q.  When  an  engine  is  drifting  with 
lever  in  short  cut-off,  what  action  takes 
place  in  cylinder?  Also,  what  difference, 
when  lever  is  let  down  to  full  stroke  po- 
sition? How  is  lubrication  affected  in 
either  way?  Bf.  R.  S. 

A.  At  eig^t-lnch  cut-off,  2i-inch  stroke 
with  engine  drifting  while  the  pisbm  is 
moving  the  first  eight  inches  of  stroke 
from  either  dead  center  position,  the  valve 
will  have  opened  the  port  for  admission 
and  closed  for  cut-off.  During  the  next 
event  of  stroke,  between  the  time  the 
admission  port  is  closed  until  tiie  exhaust 
is  opened,  the  piston  will  have  moved 
about  eight  Inches  more,  during  which 
time  cylinder  is  blind,  causing  a  vacuum 
to  be  formed  in  that  end  of  cylinder.  The 
next  event  to  take  place  is  the  opening  of 
the  exhaust  at  16  inches  of  piston  stroke, 
at  which  time,  owing  to  the  vacuum  al- 
ready created  in  cylinder,  there  will  be  a 
rush  of  air  down  through  nozzle  to  fill  this 
vacoum,  a  reverse  acticm  to  that  which 
would  occur  if  the  exhaust  were  opened 
with  engine  using  steam.  The  exhaust 
remains  open  for  the  rest  of  the  piston 
stroke  and  for  the  return  stroke  until  the 
valve  has  moved  back  to  a  central  posi- 
tion on  its  seat,  at  which  time  the  valve 
blinds  that  end  of  cylinder  again,  and  the 
exhaust  opens  to  opposite  end,  thus  com- 
pleting the  cycle  of  events  in  cylinder. 
The  bad  effect  on  lubrication  takes  place 
when  the  port  firat  opens  to  exhaust  after 
a  vacuum  has  been  created  in  tiie  cylin- 
der. 

The  difference  when  lever  is  in  full 
stroke  is  that  the  admission  port  closes 
at  about  21  inches,  while  the  reverse 
movement  of  valve,  which  is  very  quick 
at  full  stiroke,  gives  littie  time  for  pro- 
duction of  vacuum,  so  when  the  exhaust 
is  opened  there  is  not  that  flow  of  «r  down 
through  nozzles  as  In  the  otiier  case,  which 
carries  down  soot  and  hot  gases  from 
front  end  that  tends  to  absorb  the  oil  on 
valve  and  cylinder  surfaces. 

Q.  What  is  full  valve  travel?  Does  any 
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valve  gear  provide  for  full  travel  before 
reverse  lever  has  been  put  in  full  for- 
ward or  back  position,  and  if  sc^  wliat 
is  the  reason  for  it?  S.  A.  W. 

A.  Fun  valve  travd  is  the  distance 
equal  to  the  lap  and  lead  of  valve  plus 
twice  the  width  of  the  steam  ports.  If 
valve  attains  full  travel  when  reverse 
lever  has  not  been  put  in  full  stroke  po- 
sition it  is  a  fault  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  gear.  Should  this  occur  no  benefit  in 
the  matter  of  steam  distribution  would 
result;  rather,  there  would  be  a  liability 
of  valve  to  overtravd  and  even  stroke 
ends  of  steam  chest  when  reverse  lever 
would  be  put  in  full  stroke  position. 

Q.  It  seems  that  the  heating  surface  of 
engines  using  superheated  steam  is  some- 
what less  than  other  engines  of  same 
size  boiler  accoimt  of  the  larger  but  lea- 
ser number  of  flues  in  boilrar  having  su- 
periieater.  Does  that  not  handicap  the 
superheater  somewhat  as  to  steaming 
and  fuel  economy?  Would  mare  grate 
area  offset  tiiat  loss?  D.  R. 

A.  There  is  need  of  less  heating  sur- 
face with  the  use  of  superheated  steam. 
It  might  also  be  said  that  ttiere  is  no  need 
of  additional  grate  area  to  cover  the  loss 
you  nwntion.  In  fact,  the  grate  area 
could  be  too  large.  The  benefit  of  super- 
heating is  due  to  results  gained  from  high 
steam  temperature,  so  the  need  of  a  high 
firebox  temperature,  is  apparent.  If  the 
grate  area  is  small  it  is  easier  to  fire  prop- 
erly, and  the  higher  temperature  needed 
in  the  smaller  firebox  represents  a  cor- 
respondin^y  higher  superheat  than  if 
grate  area  and  firebox  were  iai^ier,  all 
of  which  is  conducive  to  efficiency  as  well 
as  enmomy  in  superheating. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  place  to  locate  the 
blow-off  cock  in  bad  water  districts  where 
the  boilers  must  be  blown  out  on  the  road 
often?  What  reason  is  there  for  putting 
them  on  the  sides  of  firebox  as  is  often 
done?  M.  G. 

A.  The  best  place  for  bk>w-off  cock 
when  used  on  the  road  is  at  the  rear  of 
firebox.  If  boiler  is  blown  off  with  both 
injectors  working  a  current  of  circula- 
tion is  formed  which  carries  much  of  the 
water  desired  to  be  blown  out  back  to 
rear  of  firebox  where  it  may  pass  out 
If  the  bk>w-off  i^^^t^t^imigA^wd 
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of  firebox  Uie  proportion  of  impure  water 
forced  out  will  be  less,  as  much  of  it  is 
flushed  by  the  point  of  escape  and  car- 
ried to  rear  of  firebox.  If  located  on  the 
sides  tfaey  are  possibly  less  effective  than 
at  either  end  and  are  usually  so  placed 
when  not  CMivenient  to  put  them  at  back 
or  fnmt  of  firebox. 

Q.  la  the  exhaust  from  one  or  the  other 
end  of  cylinder  always  open?      M.  G. 

A.  It  depends  on  whether  the  exhaiist 
edge  of  valve  covers  the  port  with  valve 
on  center,  but  even  if  that  is  the  case,  as 
when  exhaust  edge  of  valve  is  line  and 
line  with  ec^  of  port,  the  period  during 
which  the  exhaust  is  shut  off  is  practically 
nothing.  Where  the  valve  has  exhaust 
lead  or  exhaust  clearance,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  Uien  it  may  be  said  the  ex- 
haust is  never  closed  to  both  ends  of  cyl- 
inder; if  valve  has  exhaust  lap  the  period 
during  which  exhaust  is  closed  is  of  course 
longer  than  if  valve  is  line  and  line  or 
just  the  opposite  to  that  when  valve  baa 
ezfaaust  clearance. 

Q.  We  use  a  drifting  throttle  here  on 
superheater  engin«  to  help  lubricaUon 
and  preserve  packing,  both  cylinder  and 
rod  packing,  but  it  does  make  bad  work 
sometimes  in  making  stops  with  passen- 
ger trains,  for  we  must  leave  throttle 
partly  open  until  the  wheels  quit  turning. 
Would  a  regular  drifting  valve  be  better, 
that  is,  could  the  stops  be  made  smoother? 

M.  G. 

A.  Leaving  main  throttle  partly  open 
when  drifting  is  rather  a  crude  plan,  we 
must  admit,  but  it  is  better  than  none, 
and  safer  than  a  drifting  valve  that  may 
not  be  shut  off  when  engine  is  stopped. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  use  of  a 
drifting  tiirottle  preventing  smooth  brak- 
ing with  passenger  trains  if  the  throttle 
be  left  open  until  stop  is  made,  bat  the 
need  of  leaving  throttle  open  so  long  is 
not  clear.  It  is  really  a  much  better  plan 
to  shut  throttle  completely  off  when  the 
speed  had  reduced  so  lever  could  be  put 
in  full  stroke,  at  which  time  the  cylinders 
would  also  have  cooled  sufficiently  to  pre- 
vent any  damage  to  packing  through  car- 
bonizing of  oil  or  a  too  sudden  and  ex- 
treme change  of  temperature,  using  the 
drifting  throttle  only  until  the  speed 
became  low  enough  so  lever  could  be 


easily  moved  to  the  full  stroke  position. 

Q.  Does  the  boiler  in  any  way  tend  to 
add  to  strength  of  the  engine;  not  as  to 
its  hauling  power,  but  to  increase  its 
stiffness  or  stability  as  a  kind  of  back- 
bone of  the  machine?  W.  M.  M. 

A.  It  is  sometimes  said  a  boiler  ia  the 
backbone  of  a  locomotive,  serving  the 
same  purpose  as  the  frame  to  8ome.ex- 
tent,  but  such  is  really  not  the  case.  The 
function  of  the  boiler  is  chiefly  to  supply 
steam,  although  its  weight  also  affords  a 
degree  of  stability.  While  the  cylinders 
of  course  are  attached  to  forward  end  of 
boiler,  the  strains  due  to  working  of  en- 
gine are  in  the  frame  between  the  points 
where  cylinder  is  keyed  to  frame  to  the 
frame  jaws,  principally  main  jaws. 

Q.  The  following  is  a  part  of  a  commit- 
tee's report  on  train  resistance  due  to 
curve  and  wind:  "The  length  of  train, 
i.  e.,  the  number  of  cars,  has  little  to  do 
with  curve  resistance  and  wind  resist- 
ance." Now,  the  fact  is,  according  to 
my  fflcperience,  that  it  makes  a  lot  of 
difference  wheliier  train  is  long  or  short 
on  a  windy  day.   Am  I  right?  Runner. 

A.  It  makes  a  difference  at  any  time 
whether  train  is  long  or  short.  If  the 
tonnage  of  40  cars  can  be  put  in  20  cars 
the  train  resistance  would  be  materially 
reduced,  this  as  a  result  of  reducing  the 
number  of  journals,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  increase  of  resistance  or  fric- 
tion of  a  bearing,  the  weight  on  which 
has  been  doubled,  is  not  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  weight 

As  to  the  effect  of  wind  on  the  longer 
train  there  is  less  room  for  doubt,  for  the 
more  surface  exposed  to  wind  friction  the 
greater  train  resistance  follows.  The 
maximum  difference  would  be  found  with 
a  side  wind,  the  minimum  with  a  head 
wind. 

Q.  In  what  way  can  the  automatic  stok- 
er prolong  the  life  of  flues  and  firebox  and 
boiler,  as  is  sometimes  claimed? 

Engineer. 

A.  By  maintaining  uniform  tempera- 
tures  of  those  parts.  The  frequent  vari- 
ations of  temperature  with  hand  firing  of 
the  average  kind  shorten  the  life  of  every 
joint  and  seam  of  flues  and  firebox. 

Q.  I  notice  that  8(nnetimes  an  engine 
forces  smoke  out  of  base  of  st 
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saddle  joint  of  stack  is  burned  out,  or 
there  is  a  hole  cut  in  base  of  stack.  This 
happens  only  when  working  slow.  After 
getting  up  a  little  speed  it  stops.  What 
would  make  the  diiference?         M.  R. 

A.  When  engine  is  working  slowly  the 
steam  must  force  its  way  out  against  the 
atnHwpheric  pressure  makhig  each  ex- 
haust flattoi  or  spread  out,  shortly  after 
leaving  nozzle  tip,  causing  a  lateral  pres- 
sure as  the  steam  fills  stack  near  its  base. 
When  speed  is  gained  the  exhausts  fol- 
low each  other  so  closely  that  a  continu- 
ous circulation  is  maintained  and  the 
greater  volume  of  air  now  forcing  its  way 
into  stack  compresses  the  column  of  ex- 
haust steam  so  as  to  prevent  its  flattening 
oat,  causing  it  to  iill  stack  at  a  pcnnt 
somewhat  higher  than  before,  and  in  cases 
where  engine  is  worked  very  strong,  with 
nozzle  and  stack  in  perfect  alignment,  the 
force  of  the  draft  current  may  be  such  as 
to  prevent  the  exhaust  column  touching 
side  of  stack  at  any  point  in  passing 
through  it 

Q.  What  would  you  eon^der  most  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  a  young  runner 
as  to  the  management  of  the  engine? 

Engineer. 

A.  First  inspect  before  and  after  each 
trip.  You  will  say  you  have  no  time  for 
it  before  starting,  but  you  will  acquire 
skill  by  practice  and  will  be  able  to  go 
ovor  the  essential  parts  with  little  cost  of 
time  and  it  is  time  well  spent,  anyway. 

Next  comes  lubrication  of  vsJves.  Keep 
them  well  oiled  at  all  times.  It  doem't 
require  any  more  oil  to  do  this  perfectly 
if  you  carry  the  water  and  handle  engine 
right,  than  the  other  fellow  uses  whose 
valves  drag  so  as  to  add  a  hundred  tons 
renstance  to  his  engine,  besides  you  can 
work  engine  at  a  cut-off  consistent  with 
the  work  to  be  drae  so  as  to  make  better 
time  with  less  fuel  and  water  tiian  the 
runner  who  is  careless  in  this  regard. 

Next  comes  steam  pressure.  If  you 
have  been  a  good  fireman.alwaystryingto 
lu)Id  themaximum  pressure,  be  a  gooden- 
gineer  by  following  out  the  same  prac- 
tice of  worlcing  at  full  pressure  all  tiie 
time. 

Follow  out  these  rules  and  you  will 
hy  with  half  tlie  trouble  of  the  fellow  who 
Ignores  them  all  and  who  Is  forever  try- 


ing to  explain  to  some  one  higher  up  why 
his  work  is  below  par. 

Q.  With  cylinder  cocks  open,  showing 
no  water  in  cylinder,  I  notice  that  if  throt- 
tle is  opened  quickly,  and  especially  if  en- 
gine slips,  a  lot  of  water  is  carried  to  cyl- 
inders and  thrown  out  of  stack.  Where 
does  this  water  come  from?  Is  it  carried 
out  of  boiler  through  dry  pipe?  This  hap- 
pens even  with  water  low  in  boiler. 

A.  You  will  notice  that  in  most  engines 
there  is  considerable  of  a  sag  in  the  steam 
way  in  cylinder  saddle,  and  if  engine  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  a  while  this  sag  fills  with 
water,  or  condensed  steam  from  throttie. 
If  engine  is  moved  slowly,  steam  may  pass 
out  over  this  water  without  moving  it, 
but  if  throttie  is  opened  wider  the  rush  of 
steam  throu^  steam  way  flushes  the 
steam  way  out.  Getting  rid  of  this  water 
suddenly  by  "knocking"  itoutwasacom- 
mon  practice  some  years  back  when  the 
slide  valve  was  in  general  use,  but  with 
the  coming  of  the  piston  valve  it  is  done 
less.  It  was  never  a  good  practice,  but 
is  especially  bad  with  the  piston  valve. 

Q.  I  notice  in  "thumping"  engine  with 
main  pin  in  top  quarter  the  wheel  moves 
back  and  forth,  the  driving  box  also  if 
wedge  is  not  tight,  but  if  engine  is 
"thumped"  with  pin  on  bottom  quarter 
the  whole  frame  of  engine  moves  and  the 
wheel  remains  stationary.  What  makes 
the  difference?  Which  is  the  best  posi- 
tion in  which  to  pump  en^ne  to  locate 
pound  in  boxes?  D.  W.  M. 

A.  The  best  position  is  with  engine  on 
top  quarter  on  the  side  the  thumping  is 
done.  In  this  position  the  wheel  can  be 
moved  back  and  forth  the  amount  of  lost 
motion  in  driving  box  with  very  littie 
steam.  The  wheel  only  is  moved  now  aa 
the  pin  is  at  tiie  point  of  greatest  lever- 
age, the  frame  of  engine  serving  as  the 
fulcrum  or  base  of  power.  With  crank 
pin  at  bottom  quarter  conditims  are  re- 
versed. The  pin  now  occupies  the  same 
position  relatively  as  the  frame  did  in 
the  other  case.  The  main  crank  pin  now 
represents  the  fulcrum  or  base  of  power.so 
when  lever  is  worked  back  and  forth  witii 
steam  in  cylinders  the  frame  moves  back 
and  forth  the  amount  of  lost  motion  in 
main  driving  box  instead  of  the  wheel,  as 
in  the  other  instance.  ^^^]^ 
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Q.  Have  we  more  flue  troubles  with 
the  superheater  than  without?  We  do 
seem  to  have  more.  To  what  would  you 
charge  it?  H.  R. 

A.  There  are  several  features  connected 
with  superheating  that  tend  to  add  to  our 
flue  troubles.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  size  of  upper 
and  lower  flues,  causing  a  corresponding 
difTerence  in  the  effect  of  changes  of 
temperature  on  them;  then  we  have  the 
superiieater  damper  covering  the  uppo: 
flues  80  that  what  pressure  is  being  raised 
in  boiler,  often  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as 
when  getting  engine  ready  for  service, 
the  temperature  of  lower  flues  is  much 
higher  tJian  that  of  superheater  tubes,  also 
when  throttle  is  shut  off,  as  when  drift- 
ing, the  immediate  checking  of  circula- 
tionthroug^  these  tubes  when  superheater 
damper  falls  causes  a  greater  and  more 
Sttddian  reducti(Hi  of  temperature  there 
than  takes  place  in  the  lower  flues  through 
which  the  circulation  is  not  so  completely 
checked,  and  these  unequal,  and  more  or 
less  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
produce  strains  which  no  doubt  may 
have  some  effect  on  the  life  of  flues  in 
engines  using  superheated  steam. 

Q.  Since  superheating  has  proved  to  be 
such  a  success,  some  think  it  would  be 
an  aid  to  compounding  and  that  we  may 
again  see  the  compound  engine  used. 
How  would  they  work  together? 

Engineer. 

A.  The  principle  upon  which  superheat- 
ing and  compounding  are  based  is  the 
same,  namely,  elimination  of  loss  throu^ 
condensation.  This  is  gained  in  the  su- 
perheated engine  by  superheating  the 
steam  after  leaving  boiler  to  an  extremely 
high  temperature,  such  as  will  permit 
the  utilization  of  a  high  percentage  of 
the  expansive  energy  of  the  steam  by  ex- 
panding it  in  a  single  cylinder.  The 
principle  of  compounding  is  to  get  the 
same  returns  by  providing  low  pressure 
cylinders,  thus  avoiding  heat  losses 
through  condensation  that  would  result 
from  extreme  variations  of  temperature 
caused  when  using  saturated  steam  in  a 
single  cylinder.  There  would  be  nothing 
gained  by  combining  the  two  principles 
in  one  locomotive,  as  either  will  accom- 
pUah  all  that  ia  posnble,  with  the  advan- 


tage, all  things  cpn^dered,  much  in  favor 
of  superheating. 

Q.  How  is  the  specific  gravity  of  ofls 
figured,  such  as  engine,  valve  and  kero- 
sene oils?  K.  O.  R 

A.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body,  wheth- 
er it  be  a  solid  or  liquid,  is  based  on  the 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  tiiat  body  to  one  of 
an  equal  volume  of  some  other  body  that 
serves  as  a  standard  or  unit  of  measure. 
Water  is  usually  the  standard  for  solids 
and  liquids,  and  Is  the  base  or  aero  from 
which  the  varying  degrees  of  gra^ty  of 
the  different  grades  of  oil  is  measured. 
The  gravity  is  measured  by  an  instrument 
called  the  hydrometer.  It  is  a  glass  tube 
with  a  scale  of  degrees  marked  on  it,  and 
the  depth  to  which  this  tube  sinks  into 
any  liquid  indicates  on  the  scale  the  de- 
grees of  specific  gravity  of  that  liquid. 
Taking  water  as  the  zero,  the  gravity  of 
valve  oil  is  24  degrees.  That  means  it  is 
24  degrees  lighter  than  water.  Engine 
oil,  33  degrees;  kerosene  46  degrees  and 
gasoline  between  75  and  90  degrees. 

Q.  What  causes  an  engine  to  jerk  when 
nx>ving  a  train  at  slow  speed,  but  after 
going  about  10  miles  an  hour,  seems  to  be 
square  and  0.  K?  K.  O.  E. 

A.  There  are  several  things  that  tend 
to  cause  the  effect  you  have  observed. 
This  action  or  jerky  motion  when  going 
slow  is  usually  most  pronounced  when 
lever  is  cut  back,  as  when  starting  a  train 
with  lever  not  at  full  stroke,  or  perhaps 
less  than  half  stroke.  The  peculiar  mo- 
tion would  in  that  case  be  caused  by  the 
effect  of  preadmission,  which  would  be 
particularly  strong  if  valves  were  the 
least  out  of  square  and  by  the  stnmg 
force  exerted  at  the  start  of  each  stroke 
for  only  a  short  part  of  the  stroke.  An- 
other thing,  the  pressure  on  valves  at 
Blow  speed  is  greater  than  when  engine  is 
under  faster  headway,  for  the  same  throt- 
tie  iqiening  that  would  show  boiler  pres- 
sure, or  nearly  that,  in  steam  chest  at 
four  nules  an  hour,  with  same  throttle 
opening  might  not  show  near  that  mudi 
pressure  at  10  or  12  miles  an  hour.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  slide 
valve,  but  the  resistance  to  movement  of 
most  piston  valves  is  also  greater  with 
full  pressure  in  valve  chamber.as  thehij^ 
pressure  sets  the  valve  ringaagainst  the 
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valve  buBhuig  so  as  to  increase  the  valve 
friction.  The  effect  aa  main  drivmg  boxes 
is  not  nomud  when  running  slow  at  short 
cut-off  either,  and  any  lost  motion  in  them 
causes  a  peculiar  wabbly  action,  and  as 
the  valve  gearing  on  most  engines  has  its 
source  of  motion  from  the  main  axle,  any 
irregular  movement  of  the  latter  will  be 
imparted  to  the  valve  movemoit 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  angnlaHly  of  main 
rod?  K.  O.  E. 

A.  Angularity  of  main  rod  is  the  angu- 
lar or  oblique  slant  of  the  rod  in  any  posi- 
tion it  may  be  in  after  engine  leaves  its 
dead  center  position.  The  angle  is  great- 
est, of  course,  with  engine  standing  on 
either  side  or  lower  quarter. 

Q.  nease  explain  the  offset  of  link  sad- 
dle pin.  K.  O.  E. 

A.  The  link  saddle  pin  is  set  back  of  a 
true  central  position  in  the  Stephenson 
link  motion  so  as  to  cause  an  automatic 
raising  and  lowering  of  the  link  which  has 
the  effect  of  equalizing  the  cutoff  for.  for- 
ward and  back  end  of  cylinder,  which, 
otherwise,  owing  to  the  effect  of  angular- 
ity of  main  rod  would  not  be  equal  When 
link  is  moving  back  cutting  off  steam  at 
forward  end  of  cylinder,  it  also  rises, 
thus  causing  an  earlier  cutH>ff  than  if  it 
were  hiing  centrally  and  did  not  rise. 
This  is  necessary,  for  owing  to  the  effect 
of  the  angularity  of  main  rod  for  back- 
ward stroke  of  piston  the  piston  travel  is 
greater  for  any  given  cut-off  or  travel  of 
main  pin  than  the  same  amount  of  piston 
or  pin  travel  would  be  travdhig  from  the 
back  center  forward.  When  the  cut-off 
for  forward  8b*oke  of  piston  is  taking 
place,  the  link  is  moving  ahead  and  is  low- 
ering its  position,  account  of  being  hung 
out  of  center,  thus  delaying  the  cut-off  for 
forward  stroke  of  piston,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  equalize  the  cut-offs  for  both  ends 
of  cylinder,  as  the  effect  of  angulari^  of 
main  rod  delays  the  piston  movement  with 
relation  to  that  of  the  pm  as  much  in  the 
forward  piston  movement  as  it  hastens 
the  piston  movement  with  relation  to  that 
of  pin  during  the  backward  stroke. 

Q.  Where  is  an  engine  strongest  to 
start  a  train,  say  a  right  lead  engine? 

K.  0.  E. 

A.  This  question  again  brings  us  back 
to  the  influence  of  angularity  of  main'rods. 


The  Btnmgest  pmnt  of  tin  oigine  is  when 
the  piston  travel  is  the  greatest  We 
find  tiiat  to  be  when  the  taaia  pin  on  right 
side  is  going  from  forward  center  to  lower 
quarter,  at  which  time  the  left  pin  is 
moving  from  upper  quarter  to  forward 
center.  You  will  notice  when  starting  a 
train,  or  on  a  slow  hard  drag,  the  tenden- 
cy to  slip  is  greatest  when  aigme  is  about 
in  that  portion.  It  is  of  course  the  an- 
gulari^  of  main  rod,  ite  back  end  following 
the  pin  in  ite  course  that  causes  ttiis  var- 
iation in  piston  movement  in  ite  first  half 
of  the  stroke.  The  offset  of  link  saddle 
pin  counteracte  this  inequality  of  power 
as  shown  in  the  greater  tendcmcy  to  slip 
when  pins  are  both  on  forward  half  of 
wheel,  but  in  the  longer  cut-offs  the  in- 
fluence of  link  is  not  shown,  as  the  reverse 
movement  of  link  would  not  take  place 
while  pin  was  going  from  forward  center 
position  to  that  of  lower  quarter,  as  when 
the  cut-off  takes  place  after  pin  has 
passed  the  lower  quarter,  for  which  reason 
the  tendency  to  slip  is  most  marked  with 
pins  at  forward  half  of  wheel  when  using 
long  cut-off  as  at  starting  or  on  a  slow 
drag. 

Q.  Please  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions through  the  Journal. 

On  a  piston  valve  engine,  inside  admis- 
sion, why  are  by-pass  viUves  used,  and 
what  would  be  the  effect  if  they  were 
removed  and  by-pass  ports  plugged? 

C.  A.  K. 

A.  The  by-pass  valve  is  used  to  prevent 
excessive  compression  of  air  in  cylinders 
when  engine  is  drifting;  it  also  provides 
for  communication  between  both  ends  of 
the  cylinder  so  the  air  pushed  ahead  of 
piston  when  drifting  is  forced  over  through 
by-pass  port  into  opposite  end  of  cylinder. 
In  that  way  the  high  compression  of  air 
in  cylinder  is  avoided.  It  also  prevente 
the  fcarmation  of  vacuum,  as  the  air  forced 
from  one  end  of  cylindear  by  piston  is  per- 
mittedtofollow  the  opposite  side  of  piston, 
which  prevente  the  formation  of  vacuum 
and  the  forcing  down  through  exhaust 
ways  of  hot  gases  from  smoke-box  that 
is  so  damaging  to  lubrication  of  valves 
and  cylinders. 

If  by -pass  valves  are  removed  and  ports 
plugged,  then  those  tJiings  it  was  intended 
to  prevent  as  cited  above  ^llteJce  enlace. 
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Q.  Kindly  state  best  way  to  test  for 
blow  in  by-pass  valve.  I.  A.  K. 

A.  To  do  this,  put  engine  on  either 
lower  or  upper  quarter  on  say,  right  side. 
With  lever  ahead  if  engine  is  on  top 
quarter  steam  will  be  admitted  to  rear 
end  of  cylinder  in  the  usual  way  through 
admission  port  If  steam  gets  into  for- 
ward ead  of  cylinder  a  blow  wfll  be  caused 
because  now  that  end  of  cylinder  is  open 
to  exhaust  and  any  blow  caused  would 
likely  be  from  steam  bio  wing  by  a  defective 
forward  by-pass  valve.  We  will  nex  treverse 
the  lever,  tajting  steam  in  forward  end  of 
cylinder  and  if  a  blow  takes  place  now  it 
will  be  through  rear  by-pass  valve.  Of 
course  a  mun  valve  or  cylinder  packing 
blow  will  cause  a  blow  in  positi<uis  named, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them,  or  between  them  and  the 
blow  at  a  by-pass  valve. 

The  Fuel  Man 

The  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  promote 
economy  in  fuel  comes  as  near  earning 
his  salary,  as  some  others  in  the  service 
holding  offices  with  higher  sounding 
titles. 

To  fill  the  position  requires  a  person  of 
broad  experience  coupled  with  good  com- 
mon sense,  and  to  be  successful  in  fullest 
measure  he  should  have  liberal  support 
from  some  one  "higher  up,"  the  higher 
the  better.  It  might  seem  at  first  glance 
that  little  support  would  be  needed  if 
results  were  shown,  but  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  in  getting  results  without  first 
having  the  support  of  superiors. 

A  lever  without  a  fulcrum  is  useless, 
so  would  the  fuel  man,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  fuel  expert,  be  useless 
without  substantial  backing  from  some- 
oae  high  in  authority.  He  should  have 
this  because  in  his  efforts  to  correct  ex- 
isting practice  in  the  handling  of  fuel,  as 
well  as  in  all  that  relates  to  its  use,  he 
must  necessarily  step  on  several  officials' 
toes,  and,  by  some  oversight  of  nature, 
perhaps  the  most  stubborn  people  seem 
to  have  the  tenderest  feet,  or  the  re- 
verse, if  you  please. 

For  instance,  the  fuel  man  finds  the 
practice  at  some  terminals  is  to  fire 
engines  up  as  soon  as  ready  for  service,  in 
anticipation  for  a  call  for  them,  and  it 


frequenUy  happens  that  engines  are  often 
held  so  waiting  for  12,  18,  or  even  24 
hours.  Here  is  something  that  must  be 
stopped. 

The  fuel  man  calls  attention  of  the  local 
ofiicers  in  charge  to  the  waste.  Do. they 
take  kindly  to  tiiis  interference  in  the 
matter,  or  to  the  8U|^|[estiona  that  he 
may  offer  ?  They  usually  do  not 

The  first  argument  that  they  have  to 
offer  is  that  power  must  at  all  times  be 
ready  for  call,  that  a  matter  of  a  little 
fuel  used  cuts  no  figure.  Used  is  the 
word,  not  wasted. 

It  is  believed  by  some  people  that  any- 
thing put  to  the  use  for  whidi  it  is  intend- 
ed is  not  wasted 

The  question  of  whether  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  use  it  under  certain  «)nditions 
does  not  entor  into  their  scale  of  reason- 
ing, so  the  local  officers  stand  pat  in  their 
position,  that  the  power  must  be  held 
ready  for  call,  "because  the  transporta- 
tion people  demand  it"  That  puts  it  up 
to  the  trun  departmoit  so  when  the 
matter  is  brought  to  them,  they  hav- 
ing plenty  of  other  troubles,  and  not  be- 
ing interested  in  the  fuel  question  anyway, 
are  likely  to  claim  that  they  want  all 
available  power  ready  at  all  times  for  any 
emergency  that  may  arise,  so  the  fuel 
man  is  up  against  it  again.  He  then 
shows  by  what  authority  he  makes  the 
inquiries,  mildly  suggests  that  the  officers 
of  transportation  department  kindly  co-op- 
erate with  the  motive  power  officials  in 
regard  to  ordering  power,  so  as  to  give 
ample  time  to  prepare  engines  to  meet 
current  demands,  etc.  Does  he  make  a 
hit  with  his  economy  talk?  Well,hardly, 
butthe authority  he  shows  makesahitthat 
causes  the  local  officials  to  take  notice 
and  become  really  interested  in  a  matter 
which  at  first  seemed  but  a  bore  and 
annoyed  them.  He  gets  the  pledge  of  the 
train  department  officials  to  do  what  they 
can  in  the  matter,  and  going  back  to  the 
roundhouse  he  assures  the  foreman  that 
he  need  only  fire  up  engines  after  they 
are  ordered  for  service.  This  arrange- 
ment at  first  glance  would  seem  to  suit 
theroHndhouseforeman,butitdoe8n't  He 
dislikes  to  be  continually  working  on  time 
orders.  He  would  prefer  to  have  a  few 
engines,  in  fact  all  fired  ui 
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service  at  all  times.  What  does  a  little 
coal  amount  to  anyway,  to  him?  But  the 
fuel  expertsees  considerable  waste  there, 
and  perhaps  having  a  dozen  or  more  other 
terminals  where  the  same  thing  is  going 
on  he  sees  when  a  great  hole  of  the 
company's  earnings  can  be  stopped^but  his 
troubles  and  trials  are  many. 

He  finds  an  engine  on  the  road  with 
valves  or  cylinder  packing  blowing,  and 
notifies  the  M.  M.  of  that  division  to  hold 
her  in  for  repairs,  because  she  is  wasting 
fuel.  He  finds  trains  delayed  along  the 
line 'by  indifferent  train  dispatching  and 
he  takes  steps  to  have  the  fault  corrected, 
for  it  is  a  waste  of  fuel  to  keep  engines 
in  service  longer  than  actually  necessary. 
He  recommends  that  the  tonnage  rating 
on  one  division  be-  reduced  and  that  of 
another  division  be  increased,  it  being  in 
a  broad  sense  wasteful  of  fuel  to  have  en- 
gines underloaded  as  well  as  overloaded. 

He  tries  to  correct  the  methods  of  fir* 
ing  the  engines;  advocating  the  practice 
of  supplying  the  coal  in  small  quantities 
and  often.  He  even  alters  the  front  end 
designs  and  adjustment  of  draft  appli- 
ances because  of  their  infiuence  on  coal 
consumption.  He  interests  himself  in 
the  transfer  of  coal  at  the  different  ter- 
minals from  the  cars  to  the  locomotive 
tenders,  reducing  the  cost  of  handling  if 
possible,  for  this  cost  falls  on  the  expense 
account  of  the  fuel  department. 

It  can  be  seen  by  anyone  connected 
with  railroad  work  that  the  fuel  man  has 
a  difficult  row  of  stumps  to  hoe.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  he  is  very  likely 
at  first  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
heads  of  several  departments,  for  in  ad- 
dition to  knowing  his  business,  which  is 
also  a  part  of  theirs,  he  must  compel 
obedience  to  recommendations. 

Trying  to  drag  the  service  out  of  a  rut 
into  which  it  may  have  been  going  on  for 
years  is  no  easy  task,  for  he  will  often 
find  people  so  bound  by  habit  that  some- 
thing more  forceful  than  logic  will  be 
needed  to  protect  the  invader  of  their 
territory. 

Where  the  fuel  man  should  find  the 
least  opposition  is  from  the  engineers. 
They  know  that  an  effort  put  forth  to 
promote  fuel  economy  calls  for  first-class 
conditions  of  power  and  even  improved 


designs  of  engines.  Where  the  methods 
have  been  slipshod,  the  power  kept  going 
almost  continually  or  forced  into  service 
by  orders  of  the  train  department, 
whether  fit  or  not,  tiie  troubles  of  the 
aiginemen  are  many  and  tbey  will  wel- 
come and  help  the  delivering  Hoses  who 
will  lead  them  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
the  poor  steamers,  lame  engines,  pound- 
ing boxes,  hot  pins,  leaky  pops,  defective 
or  low  capacity  injectors,  poor  coal  and 
other  kindred  ailments,  which,  if  not 
bearing  so  directly  on  the  question  of  fuel 
economy,  do  exert  an  indirect  influence 
that  is  not  conducive  to  successful  opera- 
tion from  any  point  of  view. 

The  old  competitive  plan,  which  in  the 
days  of  regular  engines  placed  the  en- 
gine crews  in  competition  with  each  other, 
terminated  with  the  introduction  of  the 
pool  While  not  without  its  faults  it  was 
better  than  none,  for  it  exerted  a  good 
influence  in  so  far  as  it  introduced  the 
adoption  of  best  methods  of  handling  and 
firing  engines,  but  the  loose  maimer  of 
conducting  it  in  some  places  caused  con- 
tentions which  made  it  unpopular  with 
enginemen.  A  return  to  some  kind,  any 
kind  of  system  taking  into  account  the 
economical  use  of  coal,  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  engineer,  who  fully  realizes 
that  any  earnest  effort  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  fuel  economy  means  a  step  toward 
better  firing,  better  steamers,  more  uni- 
form and  consistent  tonnage  rating  and  a 
general  improvement  in  conditions  that 
concern  the  convenience  and  personal 
comfort  of  the  enginemen. 

The  fuel  man  will  not  get  far  before  he 
learns  that  in  his  quest  for  results  the 
element  of  human  nature  must  be  reck- 
oned with,  else,  his  plans,  however  perfect 
theoretically,  will  fail  in  practice.  Not 
that  he  shall  cater  to  the  whims  of  the 
rank  and  file,  rather  the  opposite,  but  he 
must  regard  their  co-operation  at  its  full 
value  as  a  factor  in  the  success  of  his 
EQrstem  and  enlist  their  best  efforts  by 
showing  a  sincere  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  working  conditions;  but  he  must, 
above  all,  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  a 
practical  way,  directly  or  through  his  as- 
sistants, that  in  locomotive  performances 
particularly,  waste  of  fuel  and  waste  of 
labor  go  hand  in  l^^^ 
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TKAIN  RULES— STANDARD  CODE 

BDITBD  BY  GEO.  B.  OOLXJNGWOCH) 

The  diMUwion  of  the  qneatioiu  rabmittAd  on 
tnin  nilM  will  be  from  the  "Standard  Code  of 
Rale*."  mod  whatever  may  appear  in  theee  cohimaa 
•bomld  not  influence  anyone  to  depart  from  the 
rnlea  aa  appUed  on  the  road  on  wUeh  the  ■"■^f 
taempl^ed. 

La  JintTA,  Couk.  Kaj  8.  1916. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
Order  No.  37,  addressed  to  extra  1869, 
"No.  31  engine  1866  wait  at  B  until  12:15 
p.  m.  C  until  12:80  p.  m.  D  until  12:46 
p.  m." 

Order  No.  41,  to  extra  1869,  "Extra 
1869  east  hold  ntain  line  meet  No.  81  en- 
gine 1866  atB." 

Please  state  whether  order  No.  37 
should  have  been  superseded  or  annulled. 

What  action  should  extra  1869  take 
upon  arriving  at  Cat  12:20  p.  m.?  Did 
order  No.  41  cancel  order  No.  37  in  any 
way?  Are  there  any  circumstances  where 
a,  higher  number  or  a  later  order  can 
cancel,  supersede  or  annul  an  order? 

Member  Div.  605. 

A.  Orders  once  in  effect  continue  so 
until  fiulfiUed,  superseded  or  annulled. 
Order  No.  37  remained  in  effect  until  the 
time  expired  at  the  several  stations.  This 
order  is  known  as  the  4th  example  of 
Form  E,  and  the  explanation  states  that 
the  trMn  or  trains  named  must  not  pass 
the  designated  points  before  the  time 
given;  and  other  trains  receiving  the 
order  are  required  to  run  with  respect 
to  the  time  specified  at  the  designated 
points  or  any  intermediate  station  where 
schedule  time  is  earlier  than  the  time 
specified  in  the  order  as  before  required 
to  run  with  respect  to  the  schedule  time 
of  the  train  or  trains  named. 

From  the  above  explanation  the  time 
given  in  order  No.  37  must  be  considered 
the  same  as  the  regular  schedule  time  so 
far  as  extra  1869  is  concerned.  That  is, 
the  explanation  states  that  trains  receiv- 
ing the  order  are  required  to  run  with  re- 
spect to  the  time  specified  in  the  order, 
as  before  required  to  run  with  respect  to 
schedule  time.  This  bebig  true  we  find 
that  the  time  given  in  the  order  has  no 
more  to  do  with  the  meeting  pohit  fixed 
by  order  No.  41  than  the  regular  schedule 
time  of  No.  31  has  to  do  with  that  meet- 
ing point   That  is  to  say,  there  is  noth- 


ing in  order  No.  37  to  prevent  the  extra 
from  proceeding  to  B  and  meeting  No.  81 
at  B  as  directed  by  order  No.  41.  On  the 
other  hand.  No.  31  cannot  pass  any  of  the 
stations  named  in  order  No.  37  before  the 
times  mentioned. 

Order  No.  87  should  not  have  been  su- 
perseded or  annulled.  Extra  18S9  arriv- 
ing at  C  at  12:20  p.  m.  would  proceed  to 
B  for  No!  31.  There  are  no  circumstances 
in  which  a  higher  order  number  or  a  later 
order  supersedes  or  annuls  an  order. 

HAJtT.  TBZA8,  April  26,  UM 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
We  are  working  under  the  latest  revised 
standard  code  of  rules.  Please  give  your 
ruling  in  full  on  the  following  orders: 

Order  No.  1,  "No  66  engine  227  has 
ri^t  over  second  Na  66  engine  246  Z  to 
V  Na  66  hold  main  track. " 

Order  No.  2»  "Second  No.  66  wait  at  U 
until  4:10  a.  m.  for  No.  66  oigine  227.'* 

Who  holds  the  main  track  at  U?  No. 
66  is  superior  to  No.  66  by  direction. 

L.  E.  P. 

A.  If  you  are  working  under  the  latest 
revised  standard  code  which  was  adopted 
in  November,1915,  it  states,  under  Form  P, 
that  when  a  tnun  is  directed  1^  tnun 
order  to  take  siding  for  another  train, 
sudi  instructions  apply  only  at  the  point 
named  in  that  order,  and  do  not  apply  to 
the  superseding  order  unless  so  specified. 
While  this  rule  does  not  fully  cover  the 
case  at  hand,  it  points  the  way  by  indica- 
ting that  the  take  siding  should  only  ap- 
ply to'  the  movement  under  the  first  order. 

It  foUows  that  No.  66  may  bold  the 
main  track  at  U,  but  must  take  ^ding  at  V, 
if  it  makes  that  point  on  the  time  order. 

St.  Pauu  HDm..  Aprfl  &  WB. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
A  second  class  train  running  ahead  of  a 
first  class  train  leaves  flagman  one  mile 
west  of  D  account  short  time  to  get  clear. 
Upon  arrival  at  D  find  the  siding  blocked 
and  proceed  to  E. 

Is  it  necessary  for  the  second  class  train 
to  leave  another  fii^pnan  at  D  to  protect 
them  between  D  and  E,  or  will  the  first- 
class  tnun  after  picking  up  the  flagman 
west  of  D  have  to  run  under  contnd  until 
the  train  ahead  that  the  flagman  belcngs 
to  has  been  passed?  *A^e^[e 
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A.  Rule  86  states  that,  unless  other- 
wise provided,  an  inferior  train  must  clear 
the  time  of  a  superior  train,  in  the  same 
direction,  not  less  ihan  five  minute;  but 
must  be  clear  at  the  time  a  first-class  train 
in  the  same  direction  is  due  to  leave  the 
next  station  in  the  rear  where  time  is 
shown. 

There  is  no  injunction  in  this  rule  which 
interferes  with  or  changes  the  regular 
operation  of  rule  99.  That  rule  provides 
that  when  a  train  stops  under  circum- 
stances in  which  it  may  be  overtaken  by 
another  train  the  flagman  must  go  back 
immediately  with  flagman's  signals  a  suf- 
ficient distance  to  insure  full  protection. 
This  was  done  and  when  the  first-class 
train  picked  up  the  flagman,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  he  notified  the  first-class  trahi 
of  the  intention  to  pull  in  at  D.  When  the 
first-class  train  arrived  at  D  and  found 
that  the  train  had  gone,  and  found  the 
siding  blocked,  it  would  be  evidence  that 
the  train  had  preceded  them  to  E  and  the 
rules  do  not  require  anotiier  flagman  to 
be  left  at  D.  The  first-class  train  would 
have  sufficient  notice  that  the  other  train 
was  ahead  of  it  and  knowing  that  the 
flagman  of  that  train  was  with  them 
should  take  extra  precaution  from  D  to  E. 

So  far  as  the  leading  train  isontcemed. 
Rule  99  provides  tiiat  when  a  train  is 
moving  under  circumstances  in  which  it 
may  be  overtaken  by  another  train,  the 
flagman  must  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  full  protection.  By 
night  or  day,  when  the  view  is  obstructed, 
lighted  fuses  must  be  thrown  off  at  proper 
intervals. 

From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
flagman  on  the  eni^e  of  the  first-class 
train,  and  the  throwing  off  of  fuses,  if 
necessary,  by  the  flagman  on  the  leading 
train,  should  be  sufficient  protection  until 
the  stop  is  made  for  the  siding  at  E,  when 
the  regular  operation  of  Rule  99  should 
be  resumed.  _ 

Salt  Luce  City,  April  20,  1016. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
Please  give  your  opinion  on  the  following 
order: 

Order  No.  19.  "Engine  3407  run  extra 
A  to  Z  take  siding  and  meet  extra  west 
3603  at  L." 

At  L  the  conductor  of  extra  S603  re- 
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ceived  a  message  for  engine  8407  to  help 
extra  3603  to  B.  Can  extra  8407  run  from 
B  back  to  L  vrithout  new  running  orders? 

There  are  no  open  telegraph  offices  be- 
tween B  and  L.       Member  Div.  222. 

A.  When  engine  3407  arrives  at  B,  it 
must  get  orders  to  run  extra  from  B  to  L, 
as  it  has  fulfilled  that  part  of  order  Na  19 
which  conferred  authori^  to  run  extra 
from  B  to  L. 

Rule  97  provides  that  an  extra  train 
shall  not  be  run  without  orders  from  the 
train  dispatcher,  and  while  extra  3407  held 
an  order  to  run  extra  from  A  to  Z,  it  had 
fulfilled  that  part  of  the  order  from  A  to 
L,  and  it  had  no  further  authority  to  run 
extra  over  the  line  from  B  to  U  uid  a 
new  order  should  have  been  issued. 

New  London.  Conn..  May  1,  l«6. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Dbfarthent: 
Order  No.  88,  "Engine  337  run  extra  A 
to  Z  meet  extra  1S98  at  H. " 

Order  No.  40,  "Extra  337  north  meet 

extra  1393  south  at  G  instead  of  H. " 

At  H  extra  337  received  order  No.  42 
which  was  addressed  to  the  operator  at 
that  point  as  follows:  "Engine  1393  run 
extra  Z  to  A  meet  extra  337  north  at  G. 
Na  2  run  26  minutes  late  B  to  M. " 

Craductor  signs  for  order  Na  iZ  and 
gets  complete  to  it  and  is  given  a  copy 
and  the  extra  uses  the  26  ndnutes  on  Na 
2.  Dispatoher  claims  that  the  extra  had 
no  authority  to  me  the  time. 

Member  Div.  34^^. 

A.  Standard  Rules  provide  that  trwn 
orders  must  be  given  in  the  same  words 
to  all  persons  addressed.  This  rule  was 
violated  by  the  dispatcher,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  misunderstanding  referred  to. 
Rule  204  provides  that  train  orders  must 
be  addressed  to  those  who  are  to  execute 
them,  but  rule  208  provides  that  orders 
sent  to  the  operator  must  be  delivered  to 
all  trains  affected  until  all  have  arrived 
from  one  direction  and  it  is  expected  that 
these  orders  will  be  respected  as  though 
addressed  to  the  trains,  and  while  it  is 
expected  that  in  the  case  of  a  middle 
order,  the  order  would  not  contain  any- 
thing which  the  train  did  not  have,  still 
if  it  does  contain  other  information,  such 
information  can  be  used^tbout  jricdat- 
ing  any  rale.    Digitized  by  vjOO^ IC 
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The  Eight-Hour  Day  Movement 

Headquarters  B.  of  L.  E.  Building,  May  H,  1916 


Conference  for  Ei|4if-HoarDay  Begins  Jane  I 

It  haa  been  announced  in  the  public 
press  that  the  negotiations  for  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  time  and  one-half  for  over- 
time will  begin  in  New  York,  June  1. 

The  issues  are  fairly  well  joined  and 
there  is  no  seeming  justifleation  for  drag- 
ging them  out,  but  this  will  be  the  tactics 
of  the  carriers. 

In  connection  with  this  wage  negotia- 
tion, there  is  a  reflection  that  we  are  in- 
duced to  indulge.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  note  the  men  that  will  gather  at  the 
table.  Thirty-ajx  men  will  represent  the 
general  managers.  The  wages  of  these 
'  men  will  probably  average  $40,000  a  year. 
They  will  have  as  their  chief  adviser  a 
lawyer  who  will  probably  receive  $100,000 
a  year. 

The  business  of  these  men  drawing  from 
$40,000  to  $100,000  a  year, will  be  to  pre- 
vent the  employees  in  train  service,  who 
average  $1,253,  from  getting  an  eight- 
hour  day.  Fate  itself  haa  nothing  more 
ironical  than  this. 

And.if  any  of  the  employees  in  tr^  ser- 
vice weredoneaway  with,  if  bysomechance 
it  were  possible  to  stop  pouring  the  value 
of  their  labor  into  the  hopper,  there  would 
be  nothing  with  which  to  pay  these  gentle- 
men and  their  occupation  would  be  gone. 

It  calls  to  mind  the  fate  of  the  ei^le 
that,  when  pierced  by  an  arrow,  fell  down 
and  grieved,  not  so  much  from  the  wound 
as  from  the  fact  that  the  arrow  was  tipped 
and  had  been  guided  in  its  fli^t  by  a 
feather  from  its  own  wing. 

-    INCREASED  EPFICIENCY  OF  EMPLOYEES  DE- 
HANDS  BETTER  PAY 

In  all  w^e  movements  where  there  is 
an  admitted  revenue  sufficient  to  remu- 
nerate the  workman  or  where  there  are 
ample  ways  to  make  it  so,  if  it  is  not 
sufficient,  the  question  of  the  productive 
efficiency  of  the  employee  is  always  one 
to  be  considered.  Based  upon  this,  there 
is  a  sound  eomomic  reason  why  the  em- 
ployee should  share  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  improvement  of  the  machinery 
11iatbe<9eratea 


In  applying  this  to  the  occupatim  of 
running  an  engine  or  performing  service 
as  a  trainman,  there  is  always  an  effort  to 
get  to  train  mile^e  or  hours  of  service, 
and  ignore  the  revenue  that  the  employee 
produces  per  hour  or  per  mile.  There  is 
more  difficulty  in  applying  this  line  of 
reasoning  to.the  flreman  who  heaves  the 
coal;  for  modem  engines  are  burning  ap- 
proximately twice  as  much  fuel  as  the 
engines  burned  a  few  years  ago. 

The  money  that  the  employee  makes 
for  the  company  and  the  worry  and  labor 
^t  he  encounters  upon  his  own  behalf 
bears  a  close  relation  to  the  weight  and 
length  of  his  train.  The  tradency 
toward  greater  wei^t  of  trains  was 
developed  in  the  western  arbitration. 

The  result  of  heavier  tonnage  as  shown 
upon  ten  representative  railroads  in  the 
West,  the  Atchison,  the  Burlington,  the 
St.  Paul,  the  Northwestern,  the  Great 
Northern,  Illinois  Central,  Northern  Pa- 
cific, Oregon  Short  Line,  Southern  Pa- 
cific Co.,  and  Union  Pacific,  considered  as 
one  company,  showed  an  increase  in 
freight  traffic  for  the  period  of  1900  to 
1913  of  134.41  per  cent;  an  increase  in  all 
traffic,  both  passenger  and  freifi^t,  of 
137.68  per  cent 

During  this  period  the  freight  train 
load  increased  78.08  per  cent,  so  that  it 
was  possible  to  hmdle  the  increase  in 
freight  traffic,  amounting  to  134.41  per 
cent,  with  an  increase  of  mily  31.39  per 
cent  in  freight  train  miles.  The  total  in- 
crease in  traffic,  embracing  both  passen- 
ger and  freight,  amounting  to  137.68  per 
cent,  was  handled  with  an  increase  of 
only  6L69  per  cent  in  revenue  train  milesL 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  these  per- 
centages—that is,  heavier  trains.  It  may 
be  argued  for  the  railroad  companies  that 
the  men  received  increases  in  wages  that 
offset  the  heavier  trains  and  increased 
productive  efficiency  of  their  labor. 
Not  so. 

The  comparative  efficiency  of  engi- 
neers and  firemen  engaged  in  frei^t 
service,  as  measured  by  ton  miles  per 
$1,000  compensatioi  recelveddbx^tbenL^ 
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was  26.99  per  cent  greater  in  1913  than  in 
1900  for  engineers,  and  23.81  per  cent 
greater  for  freigiit  iiremen.  Thus,  when 
applied  to  the  wages  received  by  the  en- 
^neers  and  firemen,  it  is  clear  that  the 
companies  were  finding  a  way  to  get  more 
out  of  the  men  in  proportion  to  the  wagea 
paid  them  as  the  years  went  by. 

MR.  WILLAKD  IS  PAIR 

Mr.  Daniel  WUlard,  president  of  the  B. 
&  0.  Railroad,  on  Ai^it  27,  addressed  the 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation at  their  banquet  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Willard  said  some  sensible  things. 
Among  them  the  following: 

"Certainly  the  men  who  operate  the 
trains  and  engines  should  be  a  selected 
class,  and  they  should  be  well  paid  and 
given  good  and  suitable  working  condi- 
tions, but  if  the  carriers  are  not  already 
ra;^ng  such  wages  and  giving  such  con- 
ditions, tbey  should  be  required  in  the 
public  interest  to  do  so;  and  if  it  should 
then  i^^>ear  that  upon  the  existing  basis 
of  rates  and  fares  the  revenues  of  the 
carriers  were  not  sufficient  to  yield  a  fair 
return  upon  the  value  of  the  properties 
devoted  to  the  public  use,  after  paying 
the  increased  wages,  then  such  increase 
of  rates  should  be  permitted  as  to  fairly 
meet  the  situation. 

Very  true!  and  how  much  more  comr 
mendable  than  the  earlier  pubiicaUons  of 
the  alarmist  prop^anda,  when  it  was 
soui^ttonuUie  the  country  believethat  it 
was  w  the  verge  of  a  great  railway 
strike  because  the  vosd  had  voted  to 
have  their  officers  present  their  request 
that  they  be  given  an  eight-hour  day. 

It  is  too  early  to  attempt  to  pass  upon 
the  question  of  rates.  We  believe  that  the 
statement  of  the  carriers  that  it  will  cost 
$100,000,000  to  grant  the  request  of  the 
employees  is  very  much  exai^erated.  We 
think  this  is  clearly  shown  by  the  number 
of  railroads  that  are  already  on  the  12} 
miles  per  hour  basis,  and  the  further  fact 
that  76  per  cent  of  the  trains  in  the  west- 
em  territory  are  making  better  than  the 
time  required  to  avoid  any  additional  pay- 
ments to  the  trainmen  If  their  demands 
should  be  granted. 

We  believe  further  that  the  faicreased 
vblmne  of  traffic  will  so  greatly  add  to  the 
revenues  of  the  carriers  that  any  plea, 
either  as  against  the  request  of  their  em- 
ployees or  for  increased  rates  in  conse- 


quence of  granting  such  requests,  will  be 
overthrown. 

But  should  ttiis  not  happen,  then  there 
should  be  no  argument  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Willard.  But  it  seems  to  ua 
that  the  duty  of  the  carriers  to  grant 
ployees  is  a  primary  one  and  independent 
proper  w^^es  and  conditions  to  their  em- 
of  the  question  of  rates.  It  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  r^se  tiie  question  of  rates  in 
order  to  block  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
to  their  employees,  and  in  the  negotiation 
of  wages  this  fact  should  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously in  mind. 

WHAT  TRAtKHEN  BARN 

In  an  address  at  Cambridge  O.,  re- 
cently, Mr.  Dodge,  Editor  of  the  TVain- 
men' 8  Journal,  gave  some  valuable  re- 
sults that  are  reached  by  a  simple  method 
of  calculation  applied  to  working  hours  of 
trainmen  and  the  wages  paid  them. 

A  trainman  working  366  days,  a  calen- 
dar year,  if  he  works  10  hours  each 
day,  works  3^660  hours.  Without  stop- 
ping to  raise  the  questi<m  as  to  bow  many 
men,  or  rather  how  few  men  can 
work  that  many  hours  year  in  and  year 
out,  let  us  see  what  will  be  their  gross  in- 
come while  they  last  in  such  employ- 
ment 

The  engineer  whose  wage  per  100  miles 
or  10  hours  may  be  $6.40,  would  by 
working  a  whole  year  of  366  days  3^660 
hours,  receive  a  total  compensation  of 
$1,971. 

A  conductor  whose  pay  may  be  $4.10 
per  100  miles  or  10  hours,  which  is  about 
an  average,  if  he  works  his  366  days  or 
3,660  hours  during  the  year,  will  draw  a 
total  compensation  of  $1,496.60. 

A  fireman  whose  rate  of  pay  per  100 
miles  or  10  hours  may  be  $3. 36,  if  he  works 
the  full  year  of  366  days,  or  the  %660 
hours,  would  receive  a  total  compensa- 
Uon  of  $1,222.75. 

A  brakeman  whose  rate  of  pay  per  100 
miles  or  10  hours,  which  is  the  prevailing 
rate  in  the  South,  the  rate  in  the  West 
being$2.78,  and  in  tlie  east  $2.67,  if  he 
works  a  full  year  of  365  days  or  3,660 
hours,  would  receive  a  total  compensa- 
tion of  $1,008.76. 

The  cents'are  carried  because  in  consid- 
ering such  a  wage  they  are  of  too  great 
importance  to  bejto^p^GoOglc 
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From  these  results  there  are  two  con- 
solations to  be  derived.  One  is  that 
after  a  man  shall  have  worked  his  3,660 
hours  in  the  year,  taking  10  hours  each 
day  for  work,  two  hours  to  get  his  break- 
fast and  get  to  his  work,  and  two  hours 
to  get  from  his  work  to  his  home  and  get 
his  evening  meal,  wid  then  gets  the  sleep 
he  needs,  the  remunder  of  the  time  is 
his.   He  can  do  as  he  pleases  with  it 

And  the  other  consoling  feature, 
especially  to  the  brakeman,  is  the  fact 
that  after  he  has  paid  his  rent,  his  fuel 
and  light  bills,  his  grocery  bill,  his  meat 
bill,  his  clothing  hills  for  himself  and 
family,  the  books  for  his  children,  the 
doctor's  MU,  the  drug'  bill,  and  other  in- 
cidental things,  the  remainder  of  his 
$1,003.'^  is  hfe.  He  may  spend  it  as  he 
pleases. 

BIGGER  ENGINES  AND  TRAINS 

How  many  have  seriously  contemplated 
the  constantly  increasing  wei^t  of  Ioa>- 
motive  en^nes  and  tnuns  with  a  view  to 
fixing  a  limit  in  their  own  minds  to  the 
progress  in  that  direction? 

It  is  nearly  a  miracle  to  note  the  rapid- 
ity with  the  65-ton  engines  disappear. 
Now  and  then  there  is  an  announcement 
of  some  newly  constructed  monster  being 
put  into  service,  and  we  almost  ima^ne 
that  we  feel  the  earth  tremble  beneath  its 
ponderous  weight,  but  we  think  it  is  only 
a  freak  and  that  its  like  will  not  be  seen 
agun. 

In  this  we  are  usually  disappointed.  The 
speed  craze  and  the  tonnage  craze  are  some 
crazes.  Some  of  the  tendencies  may  be 
due  to  madness,  but  others  of  them  are 
due  to  that  species  of  commercialism  that 
is  relentlessly  striving  to  make  more  out 
of  the  employees  tram  year  to  year  with- 
out regard  to  the  strain  and  overwork  en- 
tailed upon  them.  No  proof  could  possi- 
bly be  stronger  of  this  man  than  the  pres- 
ent attempt  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the 
employees  of  the  establishment  of  an 
eis^t-hour  day  in  railroad  service. 

It  seems  to  the  manager  that  if  he  can 
get  an  engine  twice  as  large  that  will  pull 
half  as  much  more,  and  then  have  the 
same  engineer  run  it,  the  same  fireman 
Are  it,  the  same  train  crew  do  the  work 
behind  it,  including  the  chains  that  have 
to  be  carried  and  cars  that  must  be  set 


out,  that  he  gets  something  for  nothing. 

Here  the  mental  process  stops.  The 
question  of  whether  or  not  this  monster 
machine  (some  of  them  weighing  as  hi^ 
as  800,000  pounds)  completely  overdoes 
the  facilities  of  operation  and  seriously 
at^^ments  the  hazard  of  traffic  movement 
is  ^ven  little  attention  by  the  traffic  man- 
ager. 

Somelightupon  thisphaseof  the  subject 
is  given  by  the  twenty-seventh  annual  re- 
port of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  gives  an  analysis 
of  railway  accidents  by  causes,  including 
broken  rail,  spcead  rail,  soft  track,  bad 
ties,  broken  or  defective  draft  gear,  ir- 
regular track  and  miscellaneous. 

The  derailments  from  the  above  eanaea 
are  ^ven  for  the  ten-year  period  from 
1904  to  1913,  inclusive.  During  that  ten- 
year  period,  there  were  from  the  above 
causes  14,988  derailments.  In  these  de- 
railments 518  persons  were  killed  and  16,- 
156  were  injured.  The  financial  loss,  in- 
cluding damage  to  property  and  cost  of 
removing  wreckage,  was  $11,26^779. 

The  disclorares  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  above  named 
report  had  a  far-reaching  effect.  It  was 
about  the  time  the  public  began  to  awaken 
to  a  realization  of  watered  stock  and  im- 
provements charged  to  operating  ex- 
penses, cash  bonuses  and  the  like,  all  of 
which  were  not  only  extracted  from  the 
public  in  the  first  instance,  Imt  which  re- 
mains a  charge  upon  which  tbey  will  be 
expected  to  pay  capital  return  while  our 
American  government  shall  last 

Have  they  stopped  the  overtaxing  of 
roadway  and  equipment?  No;  no  more 
than  they  have  broken  themselves  of  the 
desire  to  impose  overwork-npon  the  em- 
ployees. 

In  the  western  arbitration,  Hr.  Lauck 
presented  an  exhibit  (Employees'  Exhibit 
No.  27),  which  conmsted  of  expressitms 
of  the  railway  presidents  concerning  the 
probable  increase  in  the  size  of  engines 
and  train  loads.  Mr.  Markham,  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  had  the  following  to  say: 

"I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  the  avera^^e 
tractive  force  of  engines  in  service  is 
capable  of  permitting  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  train  loao  for  some  years  to 
come.  We  all  have  in  service  a  compara- 
tively  large  number  of  Hfht  c^^^jf^ 
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gines,  and  on  the  Illinois  Central  there 
are  a  large  number  of  such  engines  which 
will  be  retired  whenever  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs reaches  a  certain  figure. " 

Hr.  Schaff,  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  ft 

Texas,  gives  the  following: 

"The  increase  in  revenue  train  load  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years  will  depend  largely 
upon  our  ability  to  replace  the  light  en- 
gines with  heavier  power.  Our  pan  is  to 
replace  all  the  mam  and  heavier  traffic 
lines  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
with  heavy  rail  and  heavier  engines,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  secure  a  16  or  20  per 
cent  increase  m  the  revenue  tndn  load  be- 
fore 1918." 

Mr.  Bush,  president  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  states  aa  follows: 

"It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
revenue  train  load  during  the  ensuing  five 
years  will  equal  the  established  ratio  of 
increase  and  probably  exceed  it  Further 
improvement  necessarily  depends  on  the 
relative  tonnaee  there  may  be  to  handle, 
increasing  the  length  of  passing  tracks, 
purchase  of  other  locomotives  of  a  ca- 
pacity that  would  further  increase  the 
aven^  tractive  power  per  engine. " 

Mr.  Raymon  DuPuy,  of  the  Vir^nian 
Railway,  a  road  that  on  account  of  its 
splendid  grade  has  no  need  to  employ  ex- 
cesnvely  heavy  engines,  has  the  following 
to  say: 

"The  original  program  of  the  Virginian 
with  its  .02  per  cent  grade  line  on  two  of 
its  operating  divisions,  was  to  handle  80 
loaded  60-ton  cars  in  a  train.  But  we  de- 
veloped a  Mikado  engine  a  little  heavier 
than  our  first  Mikados,  and  equipped  them 
with  superheaters,  and  now  handle  100 
cars  per  train  as  easily  as  80  formerly. ' ' 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
that  not  very  long  ago  the  trainmen  and 
conductors  were  trying  to  get  a  bill  passed 
in  the  State  of  Virginia  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  cars  in  a  train.  The  companies  de- 
feated them,  and  after  it  was  over  sent 
out  a  booklet  giving  the  report  of  the 
hearings  before  the  legislative  committee. 

That  booklet  contained,  among  other 
things,  the  statement  of  an  engineer  that 
he  preferred  to  handle  the  100-car  train. 
He  could  stop  it  better,  "because  be  had 
mwe  brakes  to  stop  with. "  His  mind  did 
not  enable  him  to  know  that  if  he  had  10 
cars  he  had  10  brakes,  and  if  100  cars, 
100  brakes.  The  greater  number  of 
brakes  were  offset  by  the  greater  number 
of  cars. 

Tide  engineer  overlooked  the  very  im- 


portant fact,  that  in  service  application 
he  had  but  a  very  small  bole,  relatively, 
through  which  to  void  all  the  air  of  the 
100-car  tTainline,and  that  it  would  require 
a  very  long  time  for  it  to  flow  out,  the 
reduction  being  so  gradual  that  upon  the 
rear  of  the  train  many  of  the  triple  valves 
mi^t  equalize  through  the  feed  grooves 
and  the  brakes  not  apply  at  alL 

If  he  applied  the  brakes  in  the  emer- 
gency and  there  happened  to  be  an  ob- 
struction in  the  trainline— an  angle  cock 
partly  closed— he  would  only  get  an  appli- 
cation on  the  head-end  of  the  train.  We 
think  we  have  heard  of  a  case  amilar  to 
this  <m  a  100-car  train,  where  an  airhose 
blew  off  and  the  conductor  and  flagman 
were  both  killed. 

But  the  engineer  clarified  the  matter 
by  stating  that  he  never  got  any  draw- 
heads  on  the  100-car  trains,  and  that  he 
was  called  to  handle  a  work  train  of  three 
or  four  cars  and  jerked  a  drawbead  out 
the  first  day. 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  AGAINST  THE  BfOHT- 
HOUR  HOVBHENT.    PRESIDENT  RIPLEY 

OF  THE  SANTA  FE  BLUFFS 

From  the  Lo»  Angeles  Times  of  April  1^ 
1916,  comes  <Mie  of  the  latest  and  most 
vindictive  expressions  of  oppo^tion  to  the 
request  of  the  men  in  train  service  for  an 
ei|^t-bour  day. 

This  article  goes  the  route  that  all  the 
recent  articles  go:  it  laments  the  widen- 
ing gap  between  the  wages  paid  the  train- 
men and  the  men  in  other  branches  of 
railway  service.  But  bear  in  mind  that 
the  TKmea  does  not  propose  to  reduce  the 
gap  by  bringing  the  underpaid  men  up. 

"hie  first  paragn^  of  the  article,  which 
is  an  etfitorial,  sets  out  that  the  aggregate 
paid  to  the  men  in  train  service  annually 
is  $1,333,477,365.  From  this  it  shows  that 
the  engineers  average  $148;  the  conduc- 
tors $128;  the  trainmen  $86;  the  telegraph 
operators  and  train  despatchers  $80; 
machinists  $86;  carpenters  $82,  etc 

All  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
trainmen  are  often  required  to  work 
two  days  in  one.  This  is  the  vwy  thing 
that  we  complain  of.  If  the  Editor  had 
taken  the  salary  of  the  machinists  and 
added  it  together  for  two  months,  he 
would  have  found  tiie  sum  greater  tiian 
the  wages  of  aDuEpgtetfffvforjon^Qifintfa. 
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A  quotation  is  given  from  the  Railway 
Age-Gasette  to  prove  that  a  section  fore- 
man is  charged  with  as  great  responsi- 
bility as  trainmen.   This  is  not  true. 

The  section  foreman  is  not  required  to 
do  much  more  than  to  stand  around  and 
direct  the  work  of  the  men  under  him, 
often  having  the  oversight  of  only  one  or 
two  men.  And,  should  his  track  get  out  of 
line,  and  an  engine  turn  over,  it  is  the 
tnunman.  and  not  the  section  foreman, 
that  is  killed. 

Here  is  a  quotation  that  each  member 
of  the  Railway  Brotherhoods  should  not 
fail  to  read: 

"There  is  no  justification  for  the  wide 
discrepancy  between  the  wages  of  the 
employees  in  train  service,  and  clerks  and 
station  agents  and  section  foremen.  It  is 
an  unrighteous  discrimination,  which  has 
been  obtained  by  labor-unionism." 

This  is  what  those  opposed  to  working- 
men,  and  who  wish  to  see  the  millions  of 
wealth  created  by  labor  turned  into  the 
coffers  of  the  rich,  think  of  your  organiza- 
tion. Leteach  member  esteemhia  Brother- 
hood as  highly  as  his  enemies  esteem  it. 

The  editorial  uses  the  familiar  scare- 
crow of  increased  rates,  only  it  is  differ- 
ently stated.  This  time  it  is  said  that  tile 
employees  "demand  that  the  American 
people  shall  pay  higher  rates,  etc."  We 
demand  no  such  thing,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, believe  that  incomes,  due  to  the  in- 
creased volume  of  traiHe,  will  fully  meet 
the  financial  requirements  incident  to  an 
eight-hour  day  for  the  men  in  train  ser- 
vice. The  better  service  that  will  ensue 
will  largely  offset  the  increased  cost. 

Buthereissomethingoutoftheordinary, 
and  perhaps  theonly  thing  that  justifies  the 
notice  of  the  article.   It  is  the  following: 

"There  is  at  least  one  railway  official 
in  this  country  who  will  not  succumb  to 
the  demands  and  threats  of  the  railway 
train  hands.  It  is  President  £.  P.  Ripley 
of  tiie  Santa  Fe.  .  .  .  He  says  that  if 
the  trainmen  strike,  other  men  will  be 
hired  to  take  their  places.  And  what  Mr. 
Ripley  says  he  will  do  he  will  surely  do. " 

OCCUPATIONAL  HAZARD— THIRTY- FIVE  PER 
CENT  OF  ENGINEERS  AND  FORTY-SEVEN 
PER  CENT  OF  FIREMEN  ARE  KILLED 

One  of  the  fundamental  questions  that 
ou^t  alwiqre  to  have  its  due  weight 


when  considering  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment and  the  price  that  they  shall  be 
paid,  is  that  of  the  occupational  risk.  In 
the  movement  of  traffic,  especially  upon 
steam  railroads,  it  is  extremely  hi^. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  the  engi- 
neer and  his  faithful  fireman  have  failed 
to  fully  appreciate  as  they  might,  it  is 
the  danger  that  they  constantiy  face. 
How  strange  it  was  that  only  a  few  short 
months  ago,  these  two  men,  in  an  organ- 
ization sense,  were  arrayed  against  each 
other! 

Two  men  who  spent  more  time  in  each 
other's  company  than  with  their  fami- 
lies, whose  interests  in  all  that  pertained 
to  their  employment  were  one  and  in- 
separable, who  not  only  lived  together, 
but  often  died  together,  should  imagine 
themselves  estranged  and  when  off  of  theur 
engine  looked  upon  each  other  as  foes. 
It  was  a  condition  condemned  alike  by 
the  better  judgment  and  kindlier  senti- 
ment of  both. 

The  things  for  which  we  are  striving 
now— the  eight-hour,  day  and  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime— were  one  of  the 
concessions  immediately  obtaimdole,  and 
doubtless  influenced  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  conference  at  Chicago  that 
resulted  in  a  peace  agreement  between 
the  two  organizations.  One  of  the  first 
fruits  of  peace  is  the  ability  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  an  effort  to  secure 
for  trainmen  the  same  hours  of  labor 
that  have  long  since  been  secured  by  the 
labfffers  in  other  lines  of  employment 

But  we  began  to  speak  of  danger— of 
deatii.  It  is  a  sad  thing.  The  mind  in- 
stinctively tries  to  turn  away  from  it. 
Each  man  says  in  his  heart,  '  'It  will  not 
be  I,"  and  the  years  circle  away.  The 
dead  come  not  back  to  tell  of  the  pain 
they  felt  from  the  blow  that  made  the 
taper  of  life  bum  no  more,  and  the  in- 
ward sorrow  of  those  that  mourn  for  the 
lost  trainman  is  not  shouted  forth  into 
the  world.  We  gayly  and  thoughtiessly 
move  on  with  the  innumerable  caravan, 
soon  forgetting  those  who  have  taken 
'^heir  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of 
death. 


The  man  who  says  that  truisportation 
costs  the  American  people  46  cents  oat  of 
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does  not  know  what  it  costs.  Before  he 
shall  know  that  he  will  have  to  visit  the 
premature  graves  that  dot  the  hillsides 
and  valleys  of  our  nation.  He  will  have 
to  feel  the  weight  of  sorrow  that  fails 
upon  a  mother  when  the  messenger  calls 
her  from  the  guileless  slumber  of  weary 
years  to  tell  her  "Your  boy  is  killed." 
He  will  have  to  look  into  the  faces  of  a 
mother  and  her  children  when  the  hus- 
band and  father  can  join  them  no  more 
at  the  fireside.  He  will  have  to  know 
something  of  the  vast  human  misery  that 
is  felt  fay  the  orphaned  child  whose  father 
has  been  lost  in  the  perilous  pursuit  of 
bread.  He  must  not  only  know  the  price 
of  human  misery,  but  of  human  ruin. 
He  must  enter  the  hovels  and  retreats 
of  vice  and  viciousness  and  count  the 
number  and  the  cost  of  those  who  are 
there  because  the  one  upon  whom  they 
depended  for  support  and  education  has 
been  killed.  When  this  is  done  then  we 
may  be  told  the  cost  of  transportation. 
But  what  of  the  facts?  Of  this  industrial 
army  of  young  men  that  are  attracted 
from  tile  farms  and  non-hasardous  occu- 
pations to  become  firemen  and  engineers 
(have  not  the  exact  figures  for  trainmen 
and  conductors)  how  many  die  an  un- 
natural death? 

Figures  were  given  in  the  western  ar- 
bitration concerning  the  number  of  deaUis 
for  each  of  the  above  named  organiza- 
tions for  a  ten-year  period.  In  that  period 
the  number  of  deaths  reported  by  tiie  B. 
of  L.  F.  &  E.  was  5,026.  Of  this  number 
of  deaths,  2,268  were  the  result  of  dis- 
ease; 2,367  were  the  result  of  railroad  ac- 
cidents; 401  are  classed  from  "other 
causes,"  representing  those  drowned, 
murdered,  suicides  and  accidents  other 
than  upon  the  railroads. 

Here  the  record  shows  that,  as  between 
disease  and  danger,  the  latter  has  109 
more  men  to  its  credit  in  this  ten-year 
period.  This  confronts  each  young  man 
who  engages  his  services  to  the  railroads, 
with  the  gruesome  fact  that  he  has  a 
greater  chance  each  year  to  die  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  upon  the  railroad 
than  he  has  to  die  from  disease.  Com- 
bining his  liability  to  meet  death  and 
throwing  all  other  form  of  accidents  upon 
the  dde  of  disease,  still  the  perils  of  his 


employment  are  such  that  his  chances  o'j 
being  killed  are  47  to  53. 

That  is  not  all.  In  the  same  period  the 
organizations  paid  disability  claims  to 
1,224  men.  This  included  those  resulting 
from  Briefs  disease,  consumption,  atax- 
ia, paralysis,  blindness  and  amputation 
of  the  hand  or  foot. 

Of  the  above  disabilities,  644  were  paid 
for  amputations,  62  for  Brig^t's  disease, 
147  for  blindness,  218  for  consumption,  78 
for  locomotor  atexia  and  175  for  paralysis. 

Here  the  beam  again  tips  in  favor  of 
the  hazard.  Of  the  1,224  disability  claims 
paid,  544  were  for  amputations  and  147 
ifor  blindness,  a  total  of  691.  All  the 
others  amounted  to  633,  so  that  if  we  are 
disposed  to  admit  that  n<Hie  of  the  other 
disabilities  resulted  from  occupational 
causes,  we  still  have  66  per  cent  of  dis- 
abilities due  to  the  hazard. 

Combining  the  claims  paid  for  death  and 
disability  from  all  causes,  we  find  a  total 
of  6,250  claims  paid.  Of  these,  2,367  were 
for  being  killed,  while  691  were  paid  for 
amputations  and  blindness,  a  total  of 
3,068  clfums  paid  as  the  direct  result  of 
the  occupational  hazard,  as  a^nst  8,192 
claims  paid  as  the  result  of  disease  and 
all  other  forms  of  danger. 

Expressed  in  terms  of  death  and  disa- 
bility, it  is  48.9  per  cent  to  the  latter, 
the  score  standing  practically  49  to  51 
as  to  the  men  belonging  to  the  B.  of 
L.  F.  &  E.  This  includes  those  working 
as  engineers,  firemen  and  hostlers.  The 
number  of  engineers  to  be  paid  was  802; 
the  number  of  firemen  566;  the  number  of 
hostlers,  41 :  while  315  were  variously  em- 
ployed. 

But  the  story  is  not  fully  told.  The 
above  totel  of  3,068  claims  paid  by  reason 
of  the  hazard  is  not  all  of  them.  These 
are  the  claims  that  came  within  the  strict 
construction  of  the  law  and  were  paid  as 
a  direct  obligation  in  a  legal  sense.  There 
were  307  benevolent  claims  arising  from 
railroad  accidents  paid  also. 

These  latter  claims  were  for  "portion  of 
foot,"  "portion  of  hand,"  "hit  by  hot  cyl- 
inder," "bursting of  water  glass,"  "in- 
jurytofoot,"  "injury  tohand,"  "injury 
to  spine,  "ete.  Adding  these  and  tiie208be- 
nevolent  claims  paid  for  "other  causes" 
tiian  railroad  a^iijMtft  fetal  is 
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6,765  claims  paid;  %365  of  them  being 
paid  as  the  result  of  the  hazard,  composing 
49. 74  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

As  might  be  expected,  when  vie  come 
to  consider  the  engineers  as  a  class  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  firemen,  they 
show  a  smaller  percentage  of  deaths  from 
accidents.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  older  men,  and  therefore  more 
liable  to  die  as  the  rmilt  of  disease  or 
failing  physical  power;  and  from  the 
further  fact  that  the  occupatim  of 
firing  an  engine  is  more  dangerous 
than  running  it.  This  added  danger,  by 
actual  deduction,  is  indicated  by  saying 
that  the  locomotive  engineer  is  eight  times 
as  liid)le  to  be  killed  by  an  accident  as  the 
man  in  an  ordinary  occupation,  while  the 
fireman  is  nine  times  as  liable  to  be  killed. 

There  was  an  extended  study,  expert  in 
the  highest  soise,  given  by  Hrary  J. 
Harris,  Ph.  D., formerly  statistical  expert 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  before  the  western  arbitration 
commission;  but  the  net  result  of  this  was 
little  if  any  more  than  to  confirm  the  ex- 
perience of  our  Insurance  Association  and 
prove  that  it  represents  a  fairly  general 
averaga 

The  net  result  of  his  conclusion  was 
that  "Fatal  accidents  cause  about  36  per 
cent  cf  the  deaths  in  the  membership  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers." Even  this  percentage,  high  as  it 
is,  would  necessarily  be  higher  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  engineers  are  a 
hig^^  selected  class,  capable  of  meeting 
danger  coolly,  and  often  save  themselves 
when  an  exdtable  person  would  be  killed. 

The  experience  of  the  association  for 
the  period  1890  to  1913  showed  a  total 
of  11,069  deaths  and  disabilities.  Of  this 
numl>er  6,797  died  of  disease  or  causes 
other  than  railroad  accidents;  while  3,269 
were  killed,  and  993  disabled  in  railway 
accidents.  The  percentage  of  loss  by 
the  hazard,  including  death  and  disabUi^, 
was  88.6. 

This  percentage  embraces  the  men  be- 
longing to  the  association  of  every  age. 
When  the  young  man  takes  his  position 
Cffi  a  locomoUve  engine  he  flirts  with  death 
upon  even  chances.  When  he  reaches 
the  age  that  he  must  die,  the  ratio  di- 
miniabes— not  due  to  diminished  hazard. 


but  to  the  greater  prospect  of  natural 
death. 

At  the  outset  we  remarked  that  we  did 
not  have  the  figures  relative  to  accidents 
of  tnunmen  and  conductors.  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  show  how  fast  they  go, 
but  there  is  available  one  classification  in 
which  all  are  included— the  engineers,fire- 
men,  motormen,  conductors,  brakemen, 
rear  flagmen,  baggagemen  and  porters 
on  trains.  This  compilation  is  for  a  three- 
year  period. 

In  1910-1911  there  were  236,841  men 
employed;  out  of  every  194  of  their  num- 
ber one  man  was  killed.  In  the  year 
1911-1912,  245,653  were  employed;  out  of 
each  208  of  their  number  one  man  was 
killed.  In  the  year  1912-1913  there  were 
251,111  employed;  out  of  each  214  of 
their  number  one  was  killed.  The  fatal 
average  for  the  tiiree  years  was  one  man 
killed  out  of  every  206  employed. 

The  cruel  logic  of  these  disclosiu^s  is 
that  of  every  205  men  employed,  the  life 
of  one  is  sold  every  year,  and  at  least 
two  others  must  give  themselves  to  be 
seriously  maimed. 

Has  this  awful  problem  entered  into 
and  been  properly  estimated  in  fixing  the 
wage  agreement  of  trainmen?  Verily, 
it  has  not 

Remember,  if  the  employees  can 
change  their  day  from  ten  to  eight  hours, 
by  thus  exposing  themselves  to  danger  for 
a  shorter  period  of  time,  not  estimating 
the  lessened  danger  arising  from  the  fact 
that  the  employee  will  be  more  alert,  the 
danger  of  being  killed  or  maimed  will  be 
reduced  20  per  cent  to  each  emptoyee. 

With  this  process  of  fatal  weeding,  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  average  age  of 
the  American  engineers  is  low.  "The 
good  die  young. "  In  the  eastern  arbitra- 
tion, there  were  31,847  engineers  em- 
ployed on  51  railroads,  whose  average  term 
of  service  at  that  time  was  but  12. 4  years. 

We  have  12.4  years  of  lalx>r  to  sell 
We  say  that  eight  hours  is  enou|^  to  adl 
each  day.  The  railroads  say  it  should  be 
ten.  Before  the  great  American  public 
this  cause  is  to  be  tried,  and  before  them 
we  shall  win. 

HOW  THEY  PUT  THE  WATER  IN 

This  is  a  discusston  of  water,  not  the 
kind  of  undrinkable  liquid 
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tfaeAndentllarmerwheii  he  in  desperation 
cried,  "Water, water.everywhere,  and  not 
adropto  drink,  "buttiiekind  of  wato-  that 
has  been  so  lavishly  poured  into  the  capital 
of  American  nulroads,  to  pay  dividends 
upon  which  they  often  find  it  oeOessaxy 
to  oppress  their  employees. 

About  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  thenavy 
department  brought  out  a  gunboat  of  very 
shallow  draft,  a  thing  much  needed  upon 
the  rivers  of  shallow  depth.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  expluning  the  merits  ei 
the  boat  for  use  in  shallow  water,  said 
that  it  could  be  run  'Vherever  it  was  a 
little  damp." 

Upon  this  same  analogy  there  are  some 
of  our  railroads  that  are  wet  enough  to 
permit  such  navigation  with  one  gunboat 
loaded  into  another  and  then  give  a  safe 
deanmce.  But  in  what  we  shall  say 
about  the  water  contained  in  nulroad 
capi^l,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  expl^ 
that  the  mani^rs  of  these  properties  are 
not  chargeable  with  the  inflation  of  their 
capital  The  exploiting  has  been  done  by 
men  higher  up,  and  the  managers  who 
are  asked  to  produce  dividends  upon  the 
fietittoua  ci^ital,  are  the  victims. 

No  attempt  will  here  be  made  to  give 
the  entire  amount  of  water  in  the  capital- 
ization of  the  American  railroads.  This 
will  likely  never  be  known.  The  present 
purpose  is  merely  to  give  a  few  striking 
examples,  with  a  view  to  illustrating  the 
principle  involved  in  such  practices,  rather 
than  to  disclose  the  extent  of  the  practice. 

This  question  came  up  in  the  western 
arbitration  in  an  effort  to  explain  that  the 
misfortunes  of  which  tite  railways  com- 
plained were  to  a  great  extent  the  result 
of  tiieir  mismanagement  The  ease  of 
eight  representative  western  roads  were 
given,  treated  as  a  single  system,  and  but 
one  single  form  of  inflation  was  given  in 
the  reference  that  is  here  cited— that  of 
stock  bonuses. 

Sometimes  stock  bonuses  are  a  ^f  t  out- 
ri^t,  but  in  this  case  the  inflated  capital 
la  in  form  of  gifts  to  the  stockholders  by 
themselves  by  permitting  them  to  take 
np  the  various  forms  of  securities  at  a  less 
price  than  they  might  have  been  sold  for 
in  the  open  market 

The  eight  roads  cited  were  the  Atcfai- 
Btm,  Burlington,   St  Paul,  Chicago  & 


Nortiiwestem,  Great  Northern,  Illinois 
Central,  Northern  Pacific,  and  Southern 
Pacific.  These  eight  raihroads,  during  the 
period  190O  to  1910,  gave  away  in  the  form 
of  stock  bonuses  the  enormous  sum  of 
$260,684,962. 

The  method  by  which  this  sum  of  money 
was  slipped  from  the  pockets  of  the 
American  people  into  the  pockets  of  the 
stockholders  without  the  people  knowing 
It  was  by  issuing  tike  stock  and  permitting 
the  stockhdders  to  take  it  up  at  par 
value  when  it  would  have  brouj^t  more 
in  the  open  market 

Thus  it  appears  at  a  glance  that  this  was 
worse  than  giving  the  bonus  to  all  the 
stockholders  upon  the  basis  of  the  shares 
held  by  them.  This  plan  of  donation 
placed  the  stock  at  the  command  of  the 
stockholder  with  m<»iey  to  exdumge  for 
it,  while  the  poorer  holder,  perhaps  the 
widow  investing  her  savings  in  an  effort 
to  derive  suiRcient  in  return  to  raise  her 
children,  did  not  have  the  money  to  take 
advantage  of  the  offer.  However,  the 
stock  held  by  this  widow  suffered  a  depre- 
ciation in  v^ue  proportionate  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  obligatim  thus 
placed  against  the  property. 

Of  this  $260,684,962,  the  Burlington  gave 
away  $4,869,110;  the  St  Paul. $74, 760, 122; 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  $63,801,866; 
the  Great  Northern,  $64,300,666;  Illinois 
Central,  $21,201,691  ;the  Northern  Pacific, 
$13,252,600;  the  Southern  Pacific,  $8,409,- 
017 ;  the  amounts  aggTegating$250, 584, 962. 

This  is  a  mngle  process.  The  above 
amount  represents  tiie  dripping  squeezed 
from  the  sponge  as  the  water  went  into 
the  roads.  That  is  the  amount  of  money 
put  into  the  pockets  of  the  rich  stock- 
holders as  the  water  went  into  capital, 
and  the  amount  of  that  water  is  repre- 
sented by  a  much  larger  figure. 

It  worked  out  this  way:  A  man  needs 
$1,000  and  is  gcung  to  raise  the  money  by 
issuing  his  notes.  His  notes  are  worth 
100  cents  on  the  dollar;  but  he  has  a 
special  friend  among  his  neighbors  that 
he  wishes  to  favor.  To  this  friend  he 
goes  and  proposes  that  he  will  give  him 
$1,600  worth  of  notes  for  the  $1,000. 
This  friend  in  turn  takes  the  notes  and 
sells  them  to  neighbors  f<»:  $1,600  and 
pockets  the  $600.         ^  i 
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The  fellow  who  gets  some  of  this  ill- 
gotten  gain  can  argue  that  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  here;  the  man  who  made' the 
note  bad  a  right  to 'do  so,  and  as  his  credit 
is  good,  ihe  one  that  finally  bought  the 
paper  for  $1,600  will  lose  nothing.  That 
was  almost  identically  the  languid  used 
t^^  the  sappwters  of  Mr.  Harriman  when 
he  sacked  the  Chicago  &  Alton. 

Such  an  argum«it  is  not  sound.  In  tiie 
first  place  the  man  issuing  the  notes  is 
not  giving  his  own  paper  in  a  strict  sense. 
He  is  operating  a  public  utility,  and  his 
promise  to  pay  is  in  reality  an  attempt  to 
obligate  ihe  public  to  pay  the  note  and 
tiie  interest  accumulating  tiwrecm.  In 
principle  it  is  just  as  if  the  man  referred 
to  above  as  desiring  $1,000  for  himadf, 
had  gone  as  the  agent  of  his  neighbw  to 
secure  the  money  for  that  neighbor  by 
issuing  the  neighbor's  note.  That  is,  he 
had  made  the  private  agreement  and  is- 
sued the  $1,600,  when  he  might  have  had 
the  money  by  issuing  $1,000  of  his  nei^- 
bor's  piq>w;  he  would  nearly  have  stolen 
the  money  that  was  given  to  flie  tiihrd 
pur^;  the  $600  that  was  pocketed. 

That  is  what  actually  happened  In  the 
jugging  of  this  stock.  In  order  to  get 
the  $260,584,962  into  their  own  pockets, 
they  issued  $173,122,796  more  stock  than 
was  necessary,  and  this  amount  went  into 
the  capital  of  the  roads  as  water. 

If  anyone  has  heretofore  had  a  vague 
understanding  of  what  water  in  a  rail- 
road meant^  fbete  it  Is.  It  is  the  amount 
of  obligations  fastened  upon  the  proper^ 
by  the  looting  band  in  order  to  seciure 
money  for  their  own  pockets.  It  is  not 
the  same  process  the  James  boys  used. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  all.  There 
were  some  ftills  going  with  this  jug^e. 
During  the  same  period  there  was  given 
awayby  ten  representative  western  roads 
the  sum  of  $19,197,837  in  underwriting 
commissi  ona 

But  here  the  mischief  really  began. 
During  the  period  six  of  these  roads  paid 
dividends.  They  took  from  the  people  in 
the  form  of  freight  and  passenger  tariffs 
the  money  that  they  distributed.  On  the 
money  thus  taken,  the  sum  $11,276,495 
was  pud  hi  dividemUi  upon  this  water. 
That  process  of  extracting  money  from 
the  public  to  pay  interest  and  dividend 


charges  upon  this  and  all  other  forms  of 

water  contained  in  the  pretended  capital 
of  tiie  carriers  is  never  ending.  It  must 
go  on  until  the  wisdom  of  the  Amuican 
people  shall  find  a  remedy  for  it 

But  one  inquires  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  the  demand  of  the  employees  for  an 
eight-hour  day  and  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime?  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it  In  the  first  place,  the  nUlroads  are 
holding  up  their  present  unhappy  plight 
as  an  excuse  for  refusing  the  demand,  and 
point  to  their  inability  to  pay,  in  an  effort 
to  frighten  the  public  with  the  pretense 
that  if  the  concession  is  granted  it  will  re- 
quire $100,000,000  annually  to  meet  the 
increased  payroll  charges,  which  th^  in 
turn  will  take  out  of  the  people  who  use 
tibe  raibroads.  They  point  to  the  fact  tiiat 
many  of  the  roads  are  in  tiie  hands  of  re- 
ceivers. And  they  are.  They  have  been 
left  stranded  with  the  prospect  of  being 
sold  and  those  who  bought  tiie  fictitious  se- 
curities having  to  take  but  a  few  cents 
on  the  dollar.  They  are  very  much  in  the 
same  condition  that  the  James  boys 
used  to  leave  tiie  safe  after  they  had 
blown  it  open  and  taken  the  contents. 

As  to  the  roads  that  are  still  limping 
along,  they  point  to  a  large  amount  of 
stock  that  has  paid  no  dividends.  Their 
position  here  implies  that  their  water  has 
the  same  right  to  participate  in  dividends 
that  the  laborer  has  to  draw  wages.  This 
we  deny.  We  admit  that  every  dollar 
honestiy  put  into  the  railroads  should  have 
a  fair  return,  and  that  such  c^tal  may 
properly  be  classed  with  the  employees  in 
the  division  of  revenues. 

But  when  it  is  sought  to  place  these  fic- 
titious millions  against  the  real  flesh  and 
blood  men,  who  have  risked  their  lives 
through  flood  and  storm  and  heat  and  cold, 
we  object 

This  $11,276,495  paid  m  dividends  upcu 
the  water  would  have  given  the  engineers 
and  firemen  on  the  particular  railroads  a 
25  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  and  there 
would  have  remained  above  one  million 
dollars.  It  would  have  been  far  more 
just  to  have  given  it  to  them;  and  it  ¥riU 
be  far  more  just  to  give  the  empkqreu  an 
ei^t-hour  day  now  than  to  distribute  an- 
other eleven  millioa  dollars  in  the  same 
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A  VOICE  FROM  THE  FAR  WEST 

Following  is  &n  editorial  from  the 
Portland,  Oregon,  Daily  Journal  that 
needs  no  comment: 

"The  Journal  cannot  pass  on  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  oetween  t^e 
railroads  and  their  employees,  relative  to 
an  eight-hour  day. 

"Statements  from  the  parties  are  con- 
flicting. The  raihvada  contend  that  the 
oonceedon  demanded  would  cost  the  com- 
panlea$100.000,000.  Theemployeesdenyit 

"The  managers  say  a  strike  nas  alr^dy 
been  determined  upon.  Employeesdeny  it. 

"On  this  page  is  a  carefulljr  prepared 
statement  of  the  employees'  side  oi  the 
controversy.  It  contains  some  state- 
ments that  cannot  be  successfully  contro- 
verted. Thus  it  contends  as  a  principle 
that  long  hours  under  hic^  tension  quick- 
\y  incapacitate  workers. 

"That  is  true.  The  roani^ers  them- 
selves must  admit  it 

"The  locomotive  engineer  after  a  dozen 
hours  or  more  at  his  post  can  easily  mis- 
read train  orders  and  cause  a  costly  col- 
lision. The  spent  and  sleepy  worker  is 
not  'safety  first '  It  is  no  l«ager  denied 
that  accidents  in  industry  are  more  fre- 
quent at  the  end  of  a  long  d^. 

"Well  rested,  properly  nounshed,  alert 
and  active  workers  inactivity  are  safer 
and  more  profitable  to  employers  than 
are  weak,  unfed  and  spent  workers. 
One  class  is  safety,  the  other  menace. 
One  means  good  service,  the  other  bad 
service.  One  meuis  efilciency,  the  other 
ineflleiency. 

"This  is  not  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  pending  controversy,  but  the 
assertion  of  established  principles  in  in- 
dustrial life." 

The  article  referred  to  gave  a  general 
statemcmt  of  tiie  demands  of  the  men  and 

the  reasons  for  the  demand. 

A  SQUARE  DEAL  IN  RAILROAD  WAGES 

The  railroads  are  circulating  an  article 
by  James  L.  Fagan,  printed  in  pamphlet 
form,  on  yellow  paper,  under  the  title,  "A 
Square  Deal  In  Raihroad  Wages."  The 
titie  and  the  signature  are  all  that  appear 
on  the  outside  page.  Upon  careful  ex- 
amination, this  is  rather  artful.  The  flrst 
sujggestion  upon  reading  the  title  is  that  it 
treats  of  the  right  of  trainmen  to  have  the 
same  hours  for  a  day's  labor  that  consti- 
tute the  day  in  other  leadingemploymente. 
And  thus  by  the  decoy  title  they  get  many 
a  person  to  open  the  pamphlet  and  begin 
reading  it  that  would  otherwise  pass  it  by. 

One  must  read  several  paragraphs  be- 
fore the  purpose  of  the  writer  appears. 


so  cautious  is  he  to  conceal  that  it  is  a  rail- 
road production.  Every  possible  strat- 
agem is  employed  to  lead  the  reader  into 
the  belief  that  the  writer  approaches  the 
subject  with  an  open  mind. 

The  first  complaint  is  that  the  trainmen, 
meaning  the  four  Or^mizatiwifl^  desig- 
nated the  '*BigFour,"  have  imbibed  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  their  relative  impor- 
tance. He  proceeds  to  set  that  right  by 
telling  how  it  ought  to  be. 

As  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes*  Hf.  Fagan  gives  tbe  itA- 
lowing: 

(1)  Train  Dispatchers- (The  Dhrectors 
of  Trains.) 

(2)  Section  Foremen— (The  M^tain- 

ers  of  Roadbeds.) 
(8)  Engineers,  Towermen,  Conductors. 
(4)  Telegraph  Operators. 
(6)  Firemen,  Sectionmen  (skilled). 
(6)'  Brakemen. 

From  the  above  Hr.  Fagan  would  have 
us  judge  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  groups  in  traffic  movement  He 
proceeds  then  to  show  that  tlte  average 
wages  ofthe  dispatchers  are  $1,500;  the  en- 
gineers, $1,800;  the  conductors,  $1,500; 
the  firemen,  $1,000;  the  trainmen,  $1,000; 
the  section  foremen,  $760;  tiie  towermen, 
$800;  the  telegraph  operators,  $700;  the 
sectionmen,  $600. 

Hr.  Fagan  overlooked  the  fact  that  his 
first  named  class  ahready  have  an  eight- 
hour  day  given  them  by  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  also  his  telegraph  oper- 
ators and  his  towermen;  but  that  is  not 
much  for  a  man  to  overlook  when  he  be- 
comes acciistomed  to  it 

The  expected  course  of  ai^rument  to 
follow  this  comparison  of  wages  would  be 
that  these  men,  whose  yearly  earnings 
are  so  manifestly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
.necessities  of  a  family  who  have  pride 
enough  to  desire  to  maintain  themselves 
decenUy,  should  be  given  better  pay. 
But  not  so.  The  writer  laments  the  wid- 
ening gap  between  the  wages  paid  the 
different  classes,  and  concluded  that  the 
"Big  Four"  are  receiving  today  "a  good 
deal  more  than  their  share  of  tbe  genera! 
payroll  fund,"  and  obliges  us  with  the 
further  conclusion  that  the  "Big  Four" 
are  the  "preferred  stock"  —  not  the 
watered  stock.    ^^^^^^^  by  GoOglc 
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Five  reasons  are  assigned  why  the  de- 
mand of  the  employees  for  an  eight-hour 
day  should  not  be  granted,  thong^  the 
author  was  careful  not  to  aa,j  a  word 
about  the  eight-hour  day.  Upon  that 
question  he  hedged,  and  referred  to  the 
"so-called  justice  of  the  claims  of  these 
400,000  train  service  employees  for  a 
large  and  imiversal  increase  of  wages." 
Following  are  the  "so-called"  reaaona  why 
it  ought  not  to  be  given: 

"(1)  Because  wages  in  the  train  serv- 
ice today  are  already  extremely  high  and 
generous. 

"(2)  Because  the  wages  are  also  un- 
reasonably higher  than  tnoae  of  otiier  em- 
ployees whose  servicesareequally  valuable. 

''(3)  Because  the  Big  Four  class  of 
employees  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
their  own  importance  as  compared  wiUi 
the  rest  of  the  railroad  world,  and  their 
demands  for  additional  pay  are  founded, 
to  quite  an  extent,  on  this  misconception, 

*  (4)  Because  the  Big  Four,  as  a  pre- 
ferred class  with  special  privilegea  and 
concessions,  is  a  reflection  on  the  demo- 
cratic ideas  and  principles  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

"(5)  And  finally,  while  wages  in  the 
train  service  have  been  continually  on  the 
climb,  the  tension  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  employee  has  slackened,  while  the 
dangers,  discomforts  and  hardships  con- 
nected with  the  service  have  been  reduced 
to  a  very  satisfactory  minimum. " 

To  a  man  who  icnows  anything  about 
present-day  methods  of  railway  operation, 
a  large  portion  of  the  so-called  reasons 
why  the  demands  of  the  trainmen  for  a 
shorter  day  should  not  be  granted  are  ri- 
diculous. But  how  about  the  person  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter? 

Such  a  person  may  draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  writer  is  desirous  of  having  the 
other  employees  mentioned  receive  an  in- 
crease in  wages  that  will  bring  them  up 
to  the  trainmen.  But  no;  that  is  not  the 
object.  The  real  object  of  this  line  of  ar- 
gument is  to  cite  the  circumstance  of  their 
inadequacy  of  pay.  and  upon  that  predi- 
cate an  objection  to  even  discussing  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  men  in 
train  service  should  have  a  shorter  day. 

If  it  were  to  be  proposed  to  Mr.  Fagan 
and  those  whom  he  serves—the  employ- 
ers—that they  should  advance  the  wages 
of  these  men  so  inadequately  compensat- 
ed, he  would  likely  offer  as  the  first  ex- 
cuse for  refusing  to  do  it,  the  demands  of 
the  men  in  train  service. 


Let  no  one  deny  that  this  article  is  In- 
genuous; for  it  is.  But  there  is  much  to 
be  gained  by  reading  it  We  cannot  tell 
the  reader  where  he  may  secure  copies. 
It  has  no  earmarks  on  It  to  show  its  ori- 
gin. Such  information  would  have  de- 
feated its  purpose. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  fear 
to  meet  the  issue  of  the  claim  of  the 
trainmen  for  an  eight-hour  day,  squarely. 
This  shows  that  the  railroads  are  afr^d 
of  it  They  cmdude  that  the  American 
people  have  already  rendra*ed  a  dedrion 
upon  that  question.  The  next  notable 
thing  is  the  method  employed  to  becloud 
the  issue,  which  is  none  other  than  the 
timeworn  appeal  of  the  walking  delegate 
to  class  hatred.  This  is  unfortunate,  but 
of  course  we  may  expect  it 

It  is  <me  thing  to  appeal  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  lowly  section  man  whose  earnings 
are  $600  per  year,  but  quite  another  to 
excuse  the  mistreatment  of  him.  That 
man,  often  lacking  vigor  and  the  capacity 
of  organized  effort,  perhaps  cannot  rem- 
edy his  condition.  But  the  employers, 
who,  because  they  can,  take  the  services 
of  such  citizens  for  such  a  yearly  wage, 
should  admit  before  the  American  people 
that  they  are  "accumulating  wealth  while 
men  decay. " 

If  the  train  service  employee  diould 
wait  for  an  eight-hour  day  until  the  rail- 
roads take  compassion  upon  the  section 
men  and  give  them  what  they  ought  to 
have  for  their  labor,  they  might  as  well 
disband.  They  can,  through  the  yellow 
literature  they  distribute,  call  attention, 
politely  enough  to  the  injustice  they  are 
doing  tiieae  men,  but  never  will  they  pro- 
fess an  Inclination  to  remedy  it 

We  will  not  get  a  shorter  day  by  wait- 
ing until  the  railroads  have  righted  their 
wrongs  to  other  employees.  Neither  can 
we  accept  as  an  answer  to  our  demands 
that  they  treat  us  fairly,  their  tacit  ad- 
mission that  they  have  treated  others 
worse  than  they  have  us. 

WANT  OFFICIAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  WAGES 

As  this  is  written.  May  8,  there  is  being 
taken  a  referendum  vote  of  the  commer- 
cial organizations  affiliated  with  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  an  effort  to  have 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  make 
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an  investigation  of  the  wages  paid  to  the 
employees  in  the  different  branches  of 
railway  service. 

This  action  grows  out  of  the  request  of 
the  employees  in  train  service  for  an 
elgbt-hour  day,  and  has  for  its  purpose 
the  suspension  of  the  negotiations  until 
after  the  resolution  that  is  proposed  shall 
be  introduced  and  acted  upon  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mission make  its  investigation  under  the 
authorify  thus  conferred. 

A  special  committee  has  had  the  mat- 
ter under  advisement,  and  the  report  of 
that  committee  reconomends  the  line  of 
action  as  follows: 

**Your  committee  therefore  recom- 
mends that  tiie  board  of  directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  take  steps  to  secure  immediately 
by  referendum  a  vote  from  its  constitu- 
ent members  approving  the  introduction 
into  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  a  joint  resolution,  substantially 
as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  controversy  that  has 
arisen  between  the  railroads  and  certain 
of  their  employees  relating  to  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  hours  of  labor  without  corres- 
ponding decrease  in  pay,  and  for  increased 
compensation  for  any  service  performed 
in  excess  of  the  daily  period  prescribed, 
may  lead  to  a  serious  interruption  of  the 
railroad  service  with  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  public  welfare  and  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  nation;  now,  th^fore, 
be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission be,  and  is  hereby  directed  imme- 
diately to  investigate  and  report  to  tiie 
Congress  as  sotm  as  practicable,  the  min- 
imum, maximum  and  average  wage  paid, 
with  hours  of  service  to  each  class  of 
railroad  employees  in  the  United  States; 
and,  so  far  as  they  are  comparable,  the 
minimum,  maximum  and  average  wage, 
with  hours  of  service,  paid  in  other  sim- 
ilar industries  where  similar  skill  and  risk 
are  involved,  the  relation  of  wages  to 
raihroad  revenues,  the  question  of  whether 
railroad  revenues,  based  on  existing  rates 
for  transportation,  will  admit  of  equally 
favorable  terms  to  all  classes  of  riulroad 
employees,  and  any  other  matter  in  this 
connection  that  the  commission  may  deem 
relevant;  and,  be  it  further 


"Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  railway  companies,  their 
ofHcers  and  employees,  should  ^ve  their 
hearty  support  and  co-operation  to  tiie 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its 
investigation,  defetring  pending  contro- 
versies over  questions  at  issue  until  that 
commission  may  be  able  to  complete  its 
investigation  and  nudte  its  report  to  the 
Congress." 

The  way  has  been  carefully  prepared 
before  this  resolution.  The  first  man  to 
address  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  attempt  to  stir  it  to  ac- 
tion was  President  Elliott  <^  the  New 
Haven  RaUroad.  His  speech  before  the 
chamber  was  ncme  too  fair. 

While  the  chamber  was  getting  its 
referendum  vote  in,  the  railways,  through 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Western 
Association,  has  prepared  a  pamphlet 
containing  all  the  unfavorable  press  com- 
ment that  could  be  assembled  into  a 
pamphlet  of  48  pages  without  counting 
the  covers,  and  two  copies  have  been 
mailed  to  each  member  of  Congress. 

This  pamphlet  is  the  text-book  of 
those  opposing  the  eight-hour  movement 
It  contains  the  data  so  often  used  by 
those  making  arguments  against  us,  all 
neatiy  arranged  on  the  outside  covers. 
It  is  from  this  cover  that  they  get  the 
"309,000"  employees  in  train  service, 
when  in  fact  the  ballot  returned  in  the 
recent  referendum  vote  embraced  above 
350,000  employees.  It  is  on  this  cover 
that  they  get  the  statement  that  18  per 
cent  of  the  employees  get  28  per  cent  of. 
the  wages.  It  is  here  that  they  get  the 
statement  that  46  cents  out  of  each  dollar 
goes  to  the  employees.  It  is  here  that 
they  get  the  yearly  average  of  wages 
and  the  increases.  In  fact,  this  pam- 
phlet is  the  fountain  head  of  the  stream 
that  they  expected  to  have  flow  over  the 
nation. 

By  tiiis  it  is  hoped  to  have  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  Congress  influenced 
against  us  before  the  resolution  is  intro- 
duced. They  would  have  no  objection  if 
the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  take  notice  of  the 
contents  of  the  pamphlet. 

It  is  too  early  to  discuss  the  probable 
outcome  of  this  move.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  problems  that  must^be  met  and 
solved  as  the  negotj^iion^Wilni^kic^lC 
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Commercialldiir  Menbership 

We  are  in  receipt  of  letters  from  Sec- 
retaries of  Divisions  complaining  of  being 
flooded  with  wares  of  various  kinds  sent 
them  by  inembeis  of  the  B.  of  L.  evi- 
dently expecting  the  members,  or  the 
Division,  to  buy  them,  whether  th^  want 
them  or  not.  This  practice  is  out  of  nar- 
mony  with  the  law  governing  the  Order 
which  prohibits  the  Divisions  from  such 
practice. 

Divisions  are  not  allowed  to  solicit  aid 
by  either  circular  or  otherwise  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Grand  Chief,  and 
are  prohibited  from  soliciting  in  any  man- 
ner, outade  of  the  town  or  ci^  in  which 
they  are  located.  Brothers  who  send 
their  wares  to  any  Division  without  first 
securing  an  order  for  them  just  as  anyone 
else  would  have  to  do  will  have  no  right 
to  complun  if  they  get  no  response;  in 
fact,  tiiey  will  not  deserve  any.  The 
process  borders  on  begging,  and  is  decided- 
ly objectionable.  Our  Brothers,  if  rij^y 
approached,  will  be  glad  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  members  who  are  dealing  in  any 


of  then:  wants,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered tiiat  they  are  not  obligated  to  buy 
because  tiie  seller  is  a  member  of  th 
Order.  It  is  an  imposition  to  send  goo 
unless  they  are  ordered  by  the  Divisi(Hi 
or  person  they  are  sent  to.  Those  of  oor 
members  who  are  trying  to  live  by  com- 
mercializing should  learn  the  courtesy 
absolutely  necessary  to  any. degree  of 
success.  Buyers  must  be  induced,  not 
coerced,  and  no  member  of  the  Order  can 
emnmerdalize  his  membership  without 
detracting  from  his  standing. 

Selling  goods  is  legitimate,  asking  our 
Brothers  to  buy  is  legitimate,  but  to  im- 
pose any  kind  of  merchandise  upon  a 
member  because  the  seller  is  one  is  con- 
trary to  every  code  of  bunness  ethics 
spells  business  failure,  and  is  vend  of  the 
[oineiples  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

Members  who  impose  upon  members  in 
this  manner  deserve  no  respcmse  or  at- 
tention. 

B.  of  L.  E.  Memorial  Day 


The  second  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year 
is  designated  in  our  law  governing  the 
Order  as  an  International  Memorial  Day 
to  be  observed  all  Divisions,  with  ap- 
propriate service  in  memory  of  our  de- 
ceased Brothers. 

It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  those  who 
were  a  part  of  our  social  life,  and  our  co- 
workers in  the  moral  and  mental  uplift  of 
our  great  family  of  locomotive  engineers, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  named 
on  the  roll  of  the  honored  dead  of  our 
Brotherhood;  their  life  and  work  Is  a  het^ 
itage  which  ought  to  be  cherished  by  all; 
and  as  each  and  all  of  us  are  destined  to 
pass  on  to  the  realm  of  our  Brothers' 
dwelling  place,  lest  we  forget^  all  who 
can  should  do  their  part  In  honw  of  our 
Brothers  gone  before,  and  torn  our 
thoughts  to  that  which  fits  us  to  follow. 

'Thy  love  Divine  hath  led  as  in  the  pack 
In  this,  our  land,  by  Thee  our  lot  is  cast: 
Be  Thou  our  Ruler,  Guardian.  Guide  and  Stay. 
Tby  word  our  law,  Thy  path  our  chosen  way." 

In  honoring  our  Brothers  whose  hearts 
have  been  stilled,  we  honor  ourselves,  and 
in  doing  i^  cement  the  Uvii^  into  closer 
union,  oiliven  our  sympathies  and  interest 
in  each  other,  which  Is  the  rock  uptHi 
which  rests  our  strength  as/ 
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Car  Mdease  Waste 

The  Rock  Island  Employeea'  Magazine 
says  that  "The  average  miles  per  freight 
car  per  day  in  1916  was  28.9  miles  in  each 
24  hours,  and  shows  cars  in  motion  but 
one  hom:  and  60  mfarates  in  each  24,  and 
that  for  every  dollar  of  (ransportaticHi 
cost  for  moving  a  load,  ^9  cents  was 
spent  for  the  car  alone. "  The  magazine 
says: 

"The  total  per  diem  value  of  the  cars 
used  was  $1,084,777.00,  and  the  total 
transportation  cost,  including  per  diem,  was 
049, 231. 00,  which  looks  like  a  loss,  at 
least  much  of  which  mi^t  be  obviated." 

An  appeal  is  made  to  all  employees  to 
expedite  tiie  freight  car,  we  suppose  to 
load  and  unload;  but  to  the  casual  observ- 
er a  better  way  would  seem  to  be  to  hustle 
them  to  t^eir  destination;  work  the  cars 
faster  and  the  crews  less  hours  and  get 
the  cars  to  the  loading  or  unloading  point 

Nothing  would  facilitate  that  more  tiian 
flte  eic^t-hour  di^.  Hustle  the  car  mile- 
age and  instead  of  getting  29  miles  in  24 
hours,  get  60;  and  the  distinction  between 
the  figures  given  above  would  fade  away 
and  the  saving  would  help  pay  the  cost  of 
the  eight-hour  day,  if  there  is  any,  and 
would  be  sure  to  please  the  shipper ;  besides, 
less  cars  would  be  needed  and  less  money 
involved  in  them  to  stand  idle  and  earn 
notliing.  Looking  at  the  proposition  ^m 
all  ^des  one  must  conclude  that  the  eight- 
hour  day  will  not  be  an  expense  to  the 
companies,  but  a  betterment  that  will 
please  all  concerned. 


Hiring  Noa*Uaioa  Men 

The  Cleveland  News  myaz  "The  New 
York  Central  Railroad  is  continuing  elab- 
orate preparations  for  a  strike;  dozens  of 
nonunion  men,  towermen,  brakemen  and 
firemen  are  being  hired  by  the  Jake  Mintz 
Detective  Agency  in  Cleveland." 

The  brakemen  and  firanen  that  the 
Jake  Mintz  agency  can  hire  as  strike- 
brealcera  are  either  ignorant  of  the  busi- 
ness or  are  tite  discarded  element,  whose 
services  the  companies  dispensed  with  for 
cause,  and  under  ordinary  conditions  would 
not  think  of  jiving  ttiem  any  consider- 
ati<m. 

It     however,  a  well-known  fact,  that 


when  faithful  and  trained  employees  be- 
come dissatisfied  vrith  conditlbns  and  de- 
mand redress,  that  the  detective  agencies 
in  many  cities  are  employed  to  search  for 
men  as  strikebreakers;  and  in  this  work, 
character  is  not  to  have  any  consideraticm; 
anything  is  good  enou^  they  pay  a  big 
price,  but  take  anyone  low  enough  to  lend 
themselves  to  do  dishonorable  service  for 
employers  who  want  to  use  them  to  break 
the  power  of  the  old  employees  who  are 
asking  for  better  ccmditions.  Public 
morals  and  safety  are  not  to  be  taken  intb 
consideration  ;they  want  to  run  their  buu- 
ness  their  own  way  and  regardless  of  any 
other  interest 

But  the  public  has  come  to  a  point  not 
so  biased  toward  the  employing  class  as 
formerly,  and  the  people  who  are  threat- 
ened with  inconvenience  are  wanting  to 
know  who  is  at  fault  The  results  in  Col- 
orado have  g^ven  the  public  a  new  vision 
of  cause  and  eflfect,and  that  report  which 
greatiy  enlarged  the  responsibilities  of 
great  employing  interests  could  not  be 
suppressed,  and  the  mind  of  the  public 
will  need  evidence  of  who  is  in  the  wrong 
before  they  vrill  quietiy  submit  to  the  in 
convenience  and  tiie  danger  to  life  and 
property  and  the  morals  of  the  commtmity 
by  having  the  old  employees  substituted 
by  the  slum  element  gathered  up  by  a  lot 
of  detective  agencies  for  so  mudi  a  head, 
and  without  moral  or  intellectual  consid- 
eration of  their  fitness. 

If  these  recruits  are  gathered  because 
of  the  eight-hour  movement  with  the 
purpose  of  intimidation,  or  for  use  to  dis- 
place the  old  employees,  the  eight-hour 
movement  will  go  oa  until  the  public  be- 
comes familiar  with  tibe  points  at  Issue, 
and  able  to  judge  of  its  merits,  and  the 
four  Orders  have  faith  in  the  justice  of 
the  things  involved  in  their  request  for 
adjustment  and  will  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  knowledge  that  men  are  being  re- 
cruited for  strikebreaking  purposes. 


The  Coal  MlnefB'  Eislit-Ho«r  Day 

The  200,000  miners  of  bituminous  coal 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  have  been  conceded  the  eight- 
hour  day,  wage  increase  and  other  work' 
lag  bettermmta.  ^  . 
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It  is  reported  that  the  mine  operators 
refused  to  unionize  the  mines,  but  ac- 
knowledged the  union's  right  to  organize, 
and  are  to  deal  with  the  union's  wage 
committee. 

The  agreement  is  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  besideereducing  the  hours  from 
nine  to  eight,  increases  wages  about  15 
per  cent,  due,  of  course,  to  the  United 
Mine  Wwkers'  Union,  and  evidently 
means  eventual  recognition  of,  and  deal- 
ing with  the  Union,  a  peaceftd  solatiw  of 
the  many  txoobles  in  tile  coal  fields. 


Vigwoos  Comneadatloa  of  Etsfat-HoorDay 

Addressing  a  great  mass  meeting  of  the 
railroad  Brotherhoods  in  tiie  Lyceum  the- 
ater in  Pittsburgh^  Frank  P.  Walsh,  chap- 
man of  the  committee  on  Industrial  Re- 
lations, said: 

'1  hold  that  the  eight-hour  iaj  is  so 
incontestably  right  that  the  demand  for 
it  ia  not  a  subject  for  arbitration.  It 
should  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  inalienable 
right  through  the  economic  power  of  the 
workers.  Not  only  should  no  man  be  com- 
pelled to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day,  but  no  man  should  be  permitted  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  except 
with  the  omaent  ot  his  fellow  workers 
and  under  condititms  which  they  impose, 
by  their  (»}llective  bargaining  power,  to 
see  that  the  one  man  does  not  invade  and 
imperil  the  rights  of  his  fellows." 

"I  hold  further,"  continued  Mr.  Walsh, 
"that  the  right  of  workers  to  collective 
bargaining  and  the  right  of  every  worker 
to  be  protected  by  his  fellow  workers 
from  arbitrary  dischaige  are  also  the  in- 
alienable ri^ts  ot  modem  industry  and 
they  also  are  not  subjects  for  arbitra- 
tion." 

"What  the  railroad  Brotherhoods  are 
demanding, "  said  Mr.  Walsh,  "is  that 
instead  of  a  ten-hour  day  they  be  given 
an  eig^t-hour  day,  or  if  the  railroads 
won't  grant  that,  then  that  they  be  given 
time  and  one-half  for  time  over  the  eigfat- 
hour  limit. 

"The  railroads  say  that  this  is  merely 
a  demand  for  wages  to  be  increased.  Sup- 
pose that  the  Brotherhoods  demanded 
without  any  alternative  that  they  be 
given  thm  eight- hour  day  (wMch  every 


principle  of  humanity  and  human  effi- 
ciency says  is  long  enough  for  exacting 
risky  and  vigilant  labor)  and  that  the 
railwiQr  employees  be  returned  to  thdr 
homes  at  the  end  of  each  d&y*s  woifc 
without  expense  to  them  as  most  other 
employees  are.  What  a  howl  would  then 
go  up  from  the  railroads  as  to  the  exor- 
bitant cost  that  would  mean  to  them.  If 
these  righteous  demands  of  the  railway 
empfeyees  have  become  only  demands  for 
increased  w^es  it  is  because  tbe  rail- 
roads themselves  have  made  that  the  al- 
ternative. 

"Bear  in  mind  that  the  great  majori^ 
of  railroad  employees  are  a  great  part  of 
their  time  away  from  their  home  cities. 
They  have  to  pay  their  own  expenses  for 
lodging,  food,  etc,  and  that  comesoutof 
their  wages.  What  are  these  wages?  They 
will  average,  it  is  claimed,  ¥1,242  a  year. 
That  is  perhaps  llOOormore  too  high, 
inasmudi  as  it  takes  into  account  the 
higher  average  of  the  73,000  passenger 
conductors,  engineers  and  others  who  are 
not  involved  in  this  controversy.  But 
suppose  it  is  $1,242  a  year.  The  daily 
average  wage  for  trainmen  is  $2.73  for  a 
ten-hour  day,  or  27  cents  an  hour.  To 
make  tl,242  a  year  at  27  cents  an  hour 
it  means  that  a  man  must  work  ^600 
hours  in  the  year,  and  that  means  tbe 
equivalent  of  460  ten-hour  days,  or  9BB 
days  of  more  than  13  hours'  labor  each. 
The  way  it  actually  works  itself  out  is 
that  for  many,  many  days  of  the  year 
the  men  who  run  your  trains,  and  who 
keep  the  tracks  safe  and  into  whose 
hands  the  lives  of  all  the  rest  are  traced, 
and  safely  placed  where  the  greed  w 
cheapness  of  the  financial  managements 
does  not  intervene,  those  men  must  work 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion  for  16  or  more 
hours  out  of  the  24. 

"We  have  been  told  by  the  railroads 
that  there  have  abvadybeen  considerable 
pereoitages  of  wage  increase  to  the  train 
operatives  in  tiie  past  few  years.  A  pec- 
centage  of  wage  increase  depends  oa 
what  you  start  with.  If  you  start  with 
such  a  miserably  low  wage  that  a  man 
and  his  wife  and  children  cannot  live  on 
it,  even  with  the  practice  of  the  strictest 
economy,  then  it  takes  but  a  precious 
little  inenase  to  make  a  good^tercoitaige 
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showing.  And  not  only  that,  but  such 
increases  aa  have  been  granted  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  lengthening  of  trains 
and  the  greater  amount  of  work  put  upon 
the  men.  And  everyone  knows  to  his 
dismay  how  the  greater  cost  of  living 
has  increased  and  has  lessened  the  actual 
value  of  the  wages  received.  Let  the 
wages  be  placed  on  a  fair  and  respect- 
able basis  to  start  with  and  then  it  will 
be  time  enough  and  fair  enough  to  talk 
about  percentages  of  wage  increases. 

"Mr.  Walsh  gave  tiie  figures  to  prove 
that  never  in  the  history  of  the  country 
has  the  railroad  business  been  so  profit- 
able as  in  the  past  year.  A  report  for 
the  eight  months  ending  February  29  and 
covering  all  the  railroads  having  operat- 
ing expenses  of  one  million  dollars  or 
more  a  year  (and  this  includes  88  per 
cent  of  all  the  raihroad  mileage  in  the 
country)  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Those 
official  statistics  show  tiiat  the  net  reve- 
nue of  the  railroads,  above  expenses  of 
operatiwi,  wages,  depreciation  charges, 
taxes  and  every  other  possible  charge 
was  $687,668,866.  That  vast  sum  was 
profits,  to  be  distributed  in  dividends, 
surplus  or  any  other  form  of  velvet  that 
the  directors  chose  to  make. 

"The  profits  for  those  eight  months 
from  July  1,  1915,  to  March  1,  1916,  were 
about  60  per  cent  larger  than  for  the 
correspomfing  eight  months  of  1914-1916— 
yet  the  profits  for  these  other  eight 
months  were  large  enough,  heaven  knows. 
For  the  eight  months  of  1914-1915  the 
profits  for  every  mile  of  road  operated 
were  $2,116.  Yet  for  the  eight  months  of 
191&-1916  the  profits  for  every  mile  of 
road  operated  were  $3,002!  The  eastern 
nulroads  made  a  profit  per  mile  operated 
for  the  last  ei^t  months  specified  of 
^.166  as  against  a  profit  of  $8,200  for  the 
corresponding  time  of  the  twelve-month 
before;  the  western  railroads  made  a 
profit  per  mile  of  $2,273  for  the  same  later 
period  as  against  a  profit  per  mile  of 
$1,836  for  the  eight  months  of  the  other 
year;  and  the  southern  railroads  showed 
a  profit  per  mile  in  the  later  time  of 
9Z,l9i  as  i^ainst  a  profit  per  mile  of 
$1,444  for  the  ei^t  months  specified  in 
1914-1916. 


"Whether  the  demands  of  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods  translate  themselves  into 
demands  for  an  eight-hour  instead  of  a 
ten-hour  day,  and  greater  speed  to  cover 
the  average  100  mile  run,  or  whether  they 
translate  themselves  into  demands  for  an 
increase  in  wages,  what  fair-minded  man 
can  say  tiiat  the  demands  are  not  just? 
What  show  of  tigbt  have  the  railroad 
numagements  to  say  that  -these  demands 
are  not  justified  by  the  facts  and  by 
every  principle  of  industrial  and  eamomic 
justice?" 


A  PlfariiiK  Employer 

The  Railway  Official  Publicity  Bureau 
are  privileged  to  use  the  following  as 
proof  of  their  pudding  if  they  wish: 

"A  young  man  asked  his  employer  for 
a  raise  in  salary  and  his  employer  told 
him  he  could  not  afford  to  do  so  as  he  did 
not  work  any  the  whole  year  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  young  man  being  very 
much  surprised  asked  his  employer  to 
show  him, which  he  did  as  follows: 

Each  year  has  366  days.  You  sleep 
eight  hours  each  day  which  equals  1^ 
days.    This  leaves  243  days. 

You  rest  eight  hours  each  day,  which 
equals  122  days.    This  leaves  121  days. 

There  are  52  Sundays  tJiat  you  do  not 
work,  52  days.   This  leaves  69  days. 

You  have  one-half  day  off  each  Satur- 
day, this  leaves  43  days. 

You  have  one  and  a  half  hours  each  day 
for  lunch,  2S  days.   This  leaves  16  days. 

You  get  two  weeks'  vacation  each  year, 
14  days.  This  leaves  one  day.  And  this 
being  the  Fourth  of  July  we  close  on  that 
day.— Courtesy  Bro.  J.  J.  Wiggins. 


Mansfield,  0.,  Eight-Hour  Meeting 

A  large  gattiering  of  members  of  the 
four  Orders  in  train  service  and  Interested 
citizens  gathered  in  Mansfield  on  Sunday, 
April  30,  at  which  there  were  many  prom- 
inent speakers,  including  Governor  Willis, 
of  which  we  glean  the  following  from  the 
Mansfield  News: 

"The  meeting  was  a  highly  successful 
and  enthusiastic  one,  and  the  audience 
which  filled  the  lower  floor  of  tiie  theater 
and  overflowed  into  the  balcony  applauded 
the  various  speakers  from,  time  to  time. 
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"The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  P.  Long,  pastor  of 
the  First  Lutheran  church,  offered  prayer 
at  the  opening  of  the  meeting.  R.  B.  Ack- 
erman,  Galion,  who  is  the  legislative  rep- 
re8entative.of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemm,  acted  as  chaumaa  of  the 
meeting,  and  after  explaining  the  purpose 
and  pointing  out  the  fact  that  other  meet- 
ings of  similar  nature  were  at  the  time  be- 
ing held  in  many  other  cities,  introduced 
Mayor  G.  H.  Lowrey. 

"Inafew  well-chosen  words  Mayor  Low- 
rey extended  a  word  of  greeting  in  behalf 
of  the  city  to  the  visiting  bninmen.  He 
said  that  Iwg  ago  someone  had  wrong- 
fully made  a  distinction  between  the  em- 
ployer and  tite  employee  which,  he  be- 
lieved, was  in  a  large  measure  today  re- 
sponsible for  the  difficulties  which  arise 
from  time  to  time. 

"The  mayor  stated  his  belief  that  but 
two  distinctions  of  men  should  be  made— 
the  good  citizen  and  the  bad  one.  This, 
be  said,  was  ample  to  cover  any  differ^ 
ences  that  might  come  up. 


"A  most  pleasing  duet  was  given  by  the 
Misses  Lyons  and  McFadden,  who  were 
enthusiastically  received  and  forced  to 
respond  with  an  encore. 

"Dr.  S.  P.  Long  was  given  the  heartiest 
of  welcomes  as  he  was  introduced  by  the 
cfa»rman  as  a  man  that  more  men  should 
know. 

"The  Mansfield  pastor  declared  he  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  organization.  The 
organization  of  the  church  of  the  living 
God  is  the  greatest  organization  of  all, ' 
he  declared  in  opening  an  address  which 
teemed  with  conviction  and  spirit 

"Dr.  Long  spoke  of  the  railroads  as  the 
great  mode  of  transportation.  In  this 
connection  he  mentioned  the  superiority 
of  the  railway  to  the  ocean  liner,  the  au- 
tomobile or  the  aeroplane. 

"In  referring  to  the  hours  exacted 
from  employees  by  the  railroads,  the 
speaker  quoted  from  the  Bible,  'Remem- 
ber the  Sabbath  day  and  keep  it  holy. ' 

"  'And  this  is  just  what  the  railroads 
won't  allow  their  employees  to  do,'  he 
declared.  'If  railroad  men  swear  and 
curse  and  tak?  the  name  of  the  Lord  in 
v^n  it  is  because  the  railroads  won't  let 
tbem  go  to  church,  Tb«r«  Are  praying 


men  at  work  on  the  railroads  and  I 
know  it ' 

"  There  are  24  hours  in  each  day  and 
three  things  to  be  done, '  Dr.  Long  de- 
clared. 'Every  man  should  have  ei^t 
hours  of  good  hard  work,  eight  hours  for 
rest  and  ei^t  hours  in  which  to  play— 
which  I  use  for  want  of  a  better  word. ' 

"This  point  the  speaker  most  strenu- 
ously advocated.  He  declared  men  work- 
ing for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  eight 
hours  in  24  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
their  best  work. 

"In  closing  Dr.  Long  advocated  an  in- 
crease of  one  cent  a  mfle  for  transporta- 
tion if  railroads  found  it  impossible  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  employees 
imder  t^e  present  2  cents  a  mile  rate. 

'"We  should  expect  to  pay  for  what  we 
^t  I  was  never  happier  in  my  life  than 
when  the  railroads  said  tome,  "Youmust 
pay  full  fare  after  this."  X  don't  like  the 
cheap  man  or  the  cheap  way.  If  there 
is  no  otho-  way  to  bring  about  the  eight- 
hour  law,  then  let  the  companies  charge 
more  for  their  service. ' 

"H.  P.  Dougherty,  of  Cleveland,  told 
of  what  the  public  has  read  pertaining  to 
the  proposed  increase  in  compensation 
for  overtime  work  and  an  eight-hour  work 
day.  He  declared  the  railroad  companies 
had  sent  out  reports  which  are  not  based 
on  facts  and  have  made  statements  that 
are  not  true. 

"  The  report  of  t^e  railroads  that  the 
change  will  cost  them  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  is  absolutely  false, '  he  de- 
clared. 'It  will  not  cost  them  a  quar- 
ter of  that  amount ' 

"The  speaker  quoted  figures  gathered 
for  many  years  which  show  the  earnings 
of  various  companies  and  tiie  dividends 
which  have  been  paid  in  the  past 

"Dougherty  said  the  four  great  organ- 
izations of  railroad  men  keep  the  com- 
pany from  decreasing  the  present  rate  of 
wage. 

"Hon.  W.  S.  Kerr,  a  mie-time  rail- 
roader, emphasized  the  short  life  of  a 
railroad  man,  which  figures  have  shown 
is  less  than  12  years  of  actual  service. 
Many  men,  he  said,  were  able  to  work  for 
a  longer  period  of  time  than  this,  while 
others  were  injured  and  compelled  to 
leav«  the  service  ie,|»tfflU€|)^6^a^^it«^ 
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"The  Mansfield  man  pointed  out  the 
unusual  training  that  comes  to  an  em- 
[doyee  of  a  railroad  who  remains  in  the 
service  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the 
fact  that  he  is  entirely  unfitted  for  other 
work  after  serving  time  in  the  employ 
of  a  railroad. 

"Mr.  Kerr  predicted  an  eight-hour  work 
day  will  soon  come  to  road  employees 
ttiroughout  the  country. 

"  "The  public  sentiment  which  gradually 
is  being  aroused  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour 
day  will  bring  about  the  conditions  you 
are  asking  tm,'  he  sud.  "The  claims 
are  based  on  justice  and  the  jury  of  the 
people  will  return  a  favorable  verdict  * 

"THE  governor's  ADDRESS 

"Governor  Willis  was  greeted  by  tre- 
mendous applause  as  he  advanced  to  the 
center  of  the  stage. 

"'It is  not  because  the  governors  of 
the  states  of  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania 
are  today  addressing  great  meetings,  sim- 
ilar to  this,  that  I  came  here  this  after- 
noon, but  because  I  believe  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  wage  and  in  fairness  to  both 
the  employee  and  the  employer,  there 
ought  to  be  an  eight-hour  day  with  time 
and  a  half  pay  for  overtime,  and  I  came 
here  to  tell  you  so. 

"  *If  there  is  to  be  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  home,  men  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  cultivate  home  ties  and  the  ad- 
vantages found  only  in  the  homes  of  our 
republic, '  he  added.  'Unless  this  can  be 
done,  I  fear  there  is  grave  danger  ahead 
for  this  republic. 

"  'You  men  are  presenting  your  case  to 
the  great  jury  of  the  people.  In  time,  I 
believe  It  will  bring  about  what  you  de- 
sire. ' 

"At  this  point  the  Governor  was  taken 
seriously  ill  and  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  stage.    .   .  . 

*  'EVENING  MEETING 

"The  evening  meeting  of  the  four 
Brotherhoods  held  in  the  assembly  room 
of  municipal  library  was  attended  by  a 
good  sized  gathering,  many  of  whom  were 
women  who  were  members  of  the  Aux- 
iliary. 

'The  Rev.  P.  A.  Schreiber,  after  open- 
ing the  meeting  with  a  short  prayer, 
spoke  briefly  on  the  proposed  measures. 


He  said  it  was  to  the  credit  of  the  Broth- 
erhoods that  two  Mansfield  ministers  had 
been  asked  to  address  them  during  the 
two  meetings. 

"  'It  is  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times,'  he 
said,  'and  bears  out  the  statements  that 
the  church  and  man  are  necessary  to  each 
other  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained. ' 

'The  speaker  elaborated  on  the  assist- 
ance which  the  church  gives  to  all  men 
and  its  constant  efforts  to  better  their 
conditions. 

"  'Every  fair-minded  individual  will  sym- 
patiiize  with  you  m  yonr  demands  for  an 
eight-hour  day  because  it  is  just  and 
right ' 

'T.  B.  Jarvis,  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Richland  county,  commended  the  railroad 
employees  on  the  action  that  has  been 
taken  to  bring  about  the  hoped-for  re- 
sults, and  said  he  believes  the  asked-for 
eight-hour  day  would  soon  come  and  de- 
clared railroad  men  are  entitled  to  it  He 
congratulated  the  men  on  the  meetings 
that  have  been  held  and  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  put  the  questions  be- 
fore the  people  in  a  clear  light 

"OTHER  SPEAKERS 

"Mrs.  Augusta  Statzler,  of  Columbus, 
secretary  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary,  told 
of  the  growth  of  their  movement  and 
asked,  'Who  is  more  vitally  interested 
in  tiie  eight-hour  day  for  railroad  men 
than  the  wives  of  railroad  men?'   .    .  . 

"C.  A.  Carlton,  general  chairman  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen, 
discussed  the  movement  from  the  tratn- 
mens'  standpoint 

"AttomeyCarlJ.Gugler.of  Galion.legal 
representative  for  the  state  organiza- 
tions, spoke  on  the  legal  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, bringing  forth  the  fact  the  action 
taken  by  the  four  Organizations  was 
straightforward  in  its  intention  and  had 
been  made  in  a  manner  which  could  not 
be  misunderstood  by  the  public  at  large. 

"  The  railroad  man, '  said  Mr.  Gugler, 
'has  no  time  that  he  can  really  call  his 
own.  He  is  subject  to  call  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  or  night  I  do  not  have  much 
sympathy  with  the  plea  of  the  railroad 
companies  that  the  effortop  the  uurt  of 
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ndlroad  men  to  secure  an  eight-honr  day 
with  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  is 
not  made  in  good  faith  and  that  it  is  sim- 
ply an  effort  to  secure  higher  wages. 

"  The  fight  that  you  are  waging  today 
is  not  only  your  fight,  it  is  the  people's 
fight  It  is  the  fight  of  labor  generally 
f<a:  a  reasonably  long  working  day  at  a 
decent  living  wage.  It  is  a  flght  for  so- 
cial and  industrial  justice. 


"  'I  predict  that  these  four  great  Broth- 
erhoods will  go  forward,  first  in  your 
faith  in  the  final  triumph  in  complete  jus- 
tice for  all  and  in  the  ultimate  accom- 
plishment of  the  splendid  fact  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

'*P.  S.  Carroll,  of  Mansfield,  gave  a 
vocal  solo  which  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived and  an  encore  followed. 

"At  the  time  the  meeting  was  being 
held  in  Mansfield  the  governors  of  both 
Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  were  address- 
ing meetings  in  their  respective  states. 
The  question  which  is  now  being  advo- 
cated by  the  trainmen  and  their  associa^ 
tions  is  being  taken  up  and  endorsed  by 
prominent  men  throughout  the  country." 

Eifbt-Hoar  Day  Meeting.  Cambridge,  0. 

The  local  railroad  men  in  and  about 
Cambridge,  Ohio,  gathered  in  on  Sunday, 
April  16,  to  attend  the  mass  meeting  held 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening  in  the  Strand 
Theatre  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to 
the  public  their  side  of  the  question  re- 
garding the  demand  of  the  railroads 
xor  an  eight-hour  day  and  time  and  one- 
half  for  overtime.  The  audiences  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  were  large  and  a 
great  deal  of  interest  was  manifest  in  the 
talks  given  by  different  ofiicials  of  the  four 
railroad  organizations  which  are  united  in 
their  demand  for  a  shorter  day. 

Mayor  Conrad  Gang  presided  as  chair- 
man of  both  meetings,  introducing  the 
speakers.  All  arrangement^  for  the  meet- 
ing were  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  lo- 
cal railroaders,  of  which  John  McPeek 
was  chairman,  and  the  success  of  the 
meeting  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  efforts  of  this  committee. 

Mayor  Gang  in  opening  the  meeting  in 
the  afternoon,  said: 


*1  esteem  it  an  honor  to  be  asked 
tiiese  railroad  organizations  to  preside 
over  their  meeting  when  their  side  of  the 
demand  for  an  eight-hour  day,  etc.,  is  to 
be  explained  to  the  public.  I  believe 
Cambridge  is  one  of  the  best  cities  in  the 
state,  because  everybody  who  goes  away 
returns  sooner  or  later." 

Following  the  remarks  of  the  chairman. 
Rev.  Doty,  pastor  of  the  LuUieran  church, 
led  in  prayer,  and  the  chairman  introduced 
W.S.Carter,  president  of  the  B.  of  L.  P.  & 
Ei,  who  complimented  Cambridge  on  its 
brand  of  weather,  and  then  spoke  at 
lengtii  regarding  the  subject    He  said: 

'1  have  only  the  kindest  feeling  for  the 
ralhroad  officials  who  are  leading  the  fight 
against  the  ei^t-hour  movement  Each 
side  will  do  its  best  to  present  the  ques- 
tion to  the  public  The  railroad  men  be- 
lieve they  are  entitied  to  an  eight-hour 
day,  which  has  been  given  to  every  other 
laboring  man.  A  man  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition is  none  too  good  to  trust  withatirain 
full  of  human  beings,  and  if  this  man  is 
worn  out  with  long  hours  of  service  he  is 
not  at  his  best" 

He  Bud  it  would  cost  the  railroads  prac- 
tically nothing  to  grftnt  the  men  an  eight- 
hour  day,  and  that  the  men  were  not  ask- 
ing for  more  money  butsimply for  an  eight- 
hour  day,  with  time  and  one-half  for  over- 
time. 

Prof.  L.  B.  Edgar  spoke  regarding  the 
early  history  and  developments  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  counti?.  He  said  he  believed 
the  laboring  man  was  never  overpaid,  that 
the  best  citizenship  of  the  country  was 
made  up  of  laboring  men,  and  that  t^e 
railroad  organizations  represent  the  best 
class  of  citizenship.  He  thought  the  safe- 
ty of  the  public  demanded  that  the  rail- 
road men  should  have  an  eight-hour  day. 

T.  R.  Dodge,  Vice  President  of  the  B. 
of  R.  T.,  was  the  next  speaker.  He  told 
of  the  number  of  railroads  of  the  country 
that  have  been  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  receivers,  and  said  that  this  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  men.  He  gave  a 
brief  resume  of  the  financing  and  wreck- 
ing of  railroads.  "I  believe  in  a  square 
deal.  The  men  an  entitied  to  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  time  and  one-half  f<jT 
overtime,  because  that  is  long  enou^ 

for  any  man  to  work.    If  r^li 
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was  not  watered  the  companies  could  pay 
such  large  dividends  that  they  would  not 
know  how  to  spend  the  money. "  In  con- 
clusion he  said  that  if  all  the  freight  cars 
in  the  country  were  coupled  in  one  train 
it  would  reach  from  Cambridge  to  Port- 
land, Ore.,  <ai  to  San  Francisco^  then 
Jacksonville,  Fla., and  back  to  Cambridge. 
It  would  take  69  days  for  this  train 
to  pass  a  given  point,  and  there  are  some 
general  managers  who  would  want  only 
one  engineer,  one  fireman,  one  brakeman 
and  one  conductor  on  this  train. 

Rev.  W.  R  Bridge,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  said  that  he  remem- 
bered hearing  for  the  first  time  tihe  story 
of  a  railroad  man  wanting  to  lay  off  work 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
'family.  He  said:  "there  is  no  better  kind 
of  preparedness  in  the  country  today  than 
the  eight-hour  schedule.  The  best  type  of 
preparedness  is  to  work  out  a  schedule  of 
work,  rest,  and  recreation.  You  are 
working  in  the  right  direction  and  I  hope 
you  get  it" 

George  Hamilton,  state  workshop  and 
factory  inspector,  was  the  next  speaker 
and  gave  a  good  address,  speaking  in 
favor  of  the  eight-hour  day  schedule.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  fight  for  a  shorter  trun 
law  and  the  part  he  took  in  it. 

O.  Irwin  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  rwl- 
road  men's  organizations,  giving  tin 
early  history  and  growth  of  the  organ- 
ization. The  afternoon  meeting  closed 
with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  Franklin  Baxter. 

EVENING  MEETING 

In  the  evening  Mayor  Gang  introduced 
Rev.  T.  A.  Gunn,  who  offered  the  opening 
prayer.  The  first  speaker  was  T.  J. 
Hoskins,  of  the  6.  of  L.  E.  He  told  of 
the  leng  hours  the  railroad  men  had  to 
work  and  conditions  on  the  various  rail- 
roads of  the  country,  and  of  what  the 
railroads  are  doing  to  defeat  the  eight- 
hour  day  schedule,  the  danger  the  men 
are  in  every  day,  and  the  training  they 
must  receive.  He  said  the  Government 
permitted  employees  to  work  only  eight 
hours  per  day,  and  did  not  believe  the 
railroads  could  refuse  the  demands  of 
the  men. 

Snpt  W.  E.  Arter,  of  the  Cambridge 
schools,  said  he  never  saw  a  raibroad 


president,  but  had  seen  many  railroad- 
ers, and  that  his  sympathies  were  with 
the  men.  He  thought  the  eight-hour 
schedule  was  just  and  right,  and  that 
any  condition  that  would  permit  the 
father  to  be  at  home  with  his  family 
and  be  in  personal  touch  witii  his  son 
and  daughter  was  justifiable,  and  he  did 
not  care  how  much  it  would  cost 

R.  B.  Ackerroan,  Ohio  legislative  rep- 
resentative of  the  railroaders'  organiza- 
tions, made  a  good  address,  as  did  also 
D.  D.  Miller. 

Attorney  Milttm  H.  Turner  spoke  of 
his  experiences  in  tiie  raihnad  service  for 
four  years,  of  the  hard  work,  the  condi- 
tions of  tiie  men  and  the  long  hours. 

Harvey  D.  Evans,  inspector  of  public 
utilities,  also  made  a  good  address. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Delaplain,  Vice-EVesident 
of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Railway 
Trainmen,  the  only  woman  speaker,  said: 

"I  never  pulled  a  throttie,  never  set  a 
brake,  made  a  coupling,  threw  a  switch, 
punched  a  ticket,  or  gave  a  signal,  but  I 
have  shoveled  coal,  drawn  the  water,  and 
rang  the  bell.  This,  however,  was  in  the 
kitchen  and  not  on  an  engine."  Mrs. 
Delaplain  spoke  in  the  evening  and  her 
address  was  from  the  standpoint  of  tiie 
railroader's  wife.  Her  address  was  in- 
teresting throughout,  and  especially  so 
to  the  women  in  the  audience.— Cam- 
bridge  (0.)  J^ffersonian. 

B.  &  0.  System  Uoloo  Meetlns 

The  second  biennial  meeting  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  of  the  B.  &  0.  system  was 
held  at  Hazelwood,  Pittsburgh,  April  24 
and  25,  in  I.  O.  O.  F.  Temple. 

The  morning  session  of  the  first  day 
was  devoted  to  registering  visiting 
members  and  selecting  officers  for  the 
meeting.  Bro.  G.  W.  Bogardus,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  arrangements, 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  short  address, 
telling  the  members  of  the  program  that 
had  been  outlined. 

One  of  the  early  arrivals  of  our  invited 
guests  was  Bro.  A.  G.  Pack,  assistant 
chief  locomotive  boiler  inspector,  and 
a  member  of  Div.  184,  at  Colorado 
Springs.  After  the  election  of  officers, 
at  which  Bro.  Geo.  K.  Reed  was  elected 
chairman,  the  meeting  went  into  secret 
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session,  and  adjourned  at  12  o'clock  for 

lunch. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  at  1:S0 
o'clock.  AnumberofinterestiDgquestions 
were  discussed,  whea  Brother  Grand  Chief 
Stone,  accompanied  by  Brother  Blaney, 
Organizer,  was  announced.  The  meet- 
ing was  devoted  to  the  business  of  the 
engineers,  and  included  a  splendid  address 
by  Brother  Grand  Chief  Stone.  At  4:15 
p.  m.  Brother  Irwiii  was  announced,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  a  committee  of  one 
to  meet  General  Manager  6.  W.  Gallo- 
way, of  the  B.  &0.  Railroad.  The  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and,  all  members  stand- 
ing, Mr.  Galloway  was  escorted  to  the 
rostrum,  and  introduced  to  Brother 
Grand  Chief  Stone  and  Bro.  George  K. 
Reed.  Mr.  Galloway  was  introduced  to 
tile  membership  by  Brother  Irwin  as  "our 
General  Manager  from  our  Railroad," 
and  as  being  especially  near  to  us  because 
he  is  the  son  of  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Galloway  then  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, speaking  of  the  conditions  and  im- 
provements of  the  B.  &  O.  system;  of 
his  .interest  in  the  B.  &  0.  engineero;  and 
of  theh>  loyalty  to  the  company  and  to 
himself  as  general  manager. 

Our  genera]  manager's  address  was 
well  received  and  appreciated  by  all  pres- 
ent. He  was  followed  by  Brother  Grand 
Chief  Stone,  who  told  us  many  interesting 
stories  on  conditions  of  railroad  life 
throughout  the  country.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  "Safety  First"  movement.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  address  of  Brother 
Grand  Chief  Stone,  General  Manager 
Galloway  retired  to  meet  another  engage- 
ment which  he  had  previously  made,  with 
the  promise  to  be  prosent  at  the  open 
meeting  to  be  held  at  7:30  p.  m.;  also  at 
the  banquet  following  the  open  meeting. 
The  afternoon  session  adjourned  at  6 
o'clock. 

PUBUC  MEETING 

The  public,  or  open  meeting,  was  called 
to  order  at  8  p.  m.,  and  was  presided  over 
by  Bro.  G.  W.  Bogardus.  The  hall  was 
crowded  to  its  capacity.  The  meeting 
was  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Berry,  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Haden's  Orches- 
tra then  played  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," the  audience  standing.  Mayor 
Joseph  G.  Armstrong  being  ivesent,  then 


made  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  visitors. 

Mayor  Armstrong  is  the  one  city  of- 
ficial whom  the  working  men  are  espe- 
cially proud  of,  and  it  was  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  the  engineers  to  have  him  with 
them  on  this  occasion. 

The  Emerson  Quartet  then  entertuned 
tiie  audience  with  several  fine  selections. 
General  Manager  Galloway  was  then 
called  upon  and  addressed  the  meeting. 
Among  other  things,  he  said  he  was  par- 
ticularly proud  to  speak  at  this  meeting 
because  the  wives  of  his  engineers  were 
present,  and  that  a  good  wife  had  much 
to  do  with  making  a  good  engineer.  Also, 
that  he  was  particularly  proud  of  the  B. 
&  O.  engineers,  and  from  what  he  had 
seen  on  his  visit  to  Hazelwood,  B.  &  O. 
engineers  and  their  wives  were  "home 
makers, "  as  the  residences  he  had  seen 
were  nice  enough  for  anyone,  whatever 
their  station  in  life  might  be. 
.  At  the  conclusion  of  General  Man^;er 
Galloway's  address  Bro.  J.  W.  Eustice, 
who  is  known  as  a  "song  bird"  by  his 
brother  engineers,  was  called  upon  to 
sing.  The  songs  be  sang  were  simg  as 
<mly  a  "song  bird"  can  sing  them.  He 
was  given  one  encore  after  another,  and 
in  hisobligingmannerresponded.  Brother 
Eustice  may  count  on  it  tiiat  at  evwy  bi- 
ennial meeting  in  the  future,  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  sing  "Long  Live  the  Song 
Bird." 

Grand  Chief  Stone  then  addressed 
the  meeting  with  one  of  those  stirring 
speeches  that  causes  the  mambership  to 
feel  proud  that  they  have  such  a  big  man, 
not  only  physically  but  intellectually,  for 
their  Gnu^  Chief.  Many  persons  had  nev- 
er seen  nor  heard  our  Grand  Chief  before, 
and  were  delighted  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  him. 

Brother  Pack,  assistant  chief  boiler 
inspector,  was  then  called  upon,  and  told 
us  of  the  work  the  federal  boiler  in- 
spectors are  engaged  in,  and  how  they 
are  helping  along  the  "Safety  First" 
movement  He  was  followed  by  one  of 
our  resident  physicians.  Dr.  Sawyers, 
who  sang  a  Scotch  selection,  which  took 
the  house.  Among  others  who  helped  to 
entertain  was  Bro.  Chas  Beltz,  who  gave 
a  reading  that  was  well  received  by  the 
audience.  ^  i 
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By  this  time  the  ladies  of  the  Glendale 
Club,  ctmneeted  with  Div.  &9»  of  the  Aux- 
iliary, wi^agged  clear  signals  with  their 
white  handkerchiefs,  and  which  interpret- 
ed by  the  chairman,  meant  that  the  ban- 
quet was  ready. 

Chairman  Bogardus  immediately  got 
busy  and  formed  a  line  headed  by  General 
HanagerGalloway  and  GrandOhief  Stone. 
The  whole  assemblage  repaured  to  the 
banquet  hall.  Upon  entering,  Haden's 
Orchestra  burst  forth  with  a  beautiful 
selection.  Our  guests  were  met  at  the 
door  by  Brother  Hood,  who  conducted  the 
invited  guests  and  speakers  to  tiieir 
table,  of  which  Mrs.  G.  W.  B(^:ardus  had 
charge.  Each  table  waa  in  charge  of  a 
member  of  tiie  Glendale  Club,  and  as- 
sisted by  several  aids. 

After  all  were  in  position  at  the  tables. 
Rev.  Berry  was  called  upon  to  ask  a 
blessing,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
assemblage  fell  to  in  good  railroad  style. 

The  invited  guests  at  the  meeting  and 
banquet  were:  General  Manager  Gallo- 
way, General  Superintendent  £.  A.  Peck, 
Superintendent  Gorsuch,  Assistant  Chief 
Locomotive  Boiler  Inspector  A.  G.  Pack, 
Trainmaster  Brady,  Master  Mechanic 
McMillan,  Assistant  Master  Mechanic 
Galloway,  and  General  Foreman  Fleming 
and  his  assistant  Hegarty. 

After  enjoying  the  good  things  that  the 
Glfflidale  Club  had  provided,  the  meeting 
ended  with  a  general  handshaking 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  tiie  Broth- 
ers and  their  wives  again  met  at  I.  O.  O. 
F.  Temple  preparatory  to  visiting  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Plant  and 
Heinz's  Pure  Food  Plant  The  ladies 
were  taken  in  charge  by  a  committee 
of  Div.  G&,  of  the  Auxiliary,  and  taken  to 
Heinz's  Pure  Food  Plant,  where  they  had 
a  most  enjoyable  time. 

The  Brothers  formed  a  line  of  march 
and  made  quite  an  imposing  scene  as  they 
marched  along  Second  avenue  and  took 
special  cars  decorated  with  B.  of  L.  E. 
banners  for  Wilmerding. 

Brother  Cunningham,  a  representative 
of  the  Westinghouse  Ah:  Brake  Plant, 
was  sent  by  them  to  accompany  this 
delegation  and  guide  them  through  the 
works.  After  a  50-minute  ride  we  ar- 
rived at  Wilmerding;  were   met  by 
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.  guides,  and  then  assembling  on  the  lawn 
hi  front  of  the  works  a  picture  was 
taken.  We  tiien  proceeded  through  the 
works,  and  to  many  of  us  who  had  never 
visited  this  plant  before  it  was  a  great 
surprise  to  see  tiiese  immense  works  and 
what  a  wonderful  business  the  numu- 
facture  of  the  air  brake  that  we  use 
every  day  has  come  to  be.  It  took  about 
one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  to  walk 
through  tile  plant,  and  all  this  time  the 
guides  were  explaining  the  details  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  air  brake. 

The  noon  hour  having  arrived,  we  were 
guided  to  the  Welfare  Building,  where 
after  disposing  of  coats  and  hats  and  en- 
joying a  wash-up,  we  were  conducted  to 
the  banquet  hall,  where  the  engmeers  of 
the  pioneer  railroad  of  America  were 
tendered  a  splendid  feast  by  the  West- 
inghouse Air  Brake  Company. 

It  was  an  imposing  scene  to  look  down 
the  hall  and  see  200  B.  &  0.  engineers  en- 
joying the  hospitality  of  the  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company. 

At  the  <»nclU8ion  of  tiie  banquet,  all  re- 
paired to  the  auditorium  whore  an  address 
was  made  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Humphreys,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys, who  has  seen  all  kinds  of  service, 
from  carrying  water  on  a  railway  to  the 
highest  positions,  entertained  us  witii 
many  reminiscences  of  his  early  railroad 
life,  and  also  complimented  the  engineers 
on  what  they  had  done  to  make  the  air 
brake  a  success. 

Mr.  Humphreys  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Turner,  assistant  general  manager,  who, 
we  were  told,  had  no  sense  of  humor,  but 
who  kept  us  laughing  all  the  time  he  oc- 
cupied the  stage. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  engineers  of  the 
pioneer  rulroad  of  America  should  be  the 
first  to  witness  the  wonderful  exhibition 
as  provided  by  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Co.  of  tiie  universal  brake.  The 
exhibition  was  not  only  wonderful  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  brake  itself,  but  because 
it  was  the  first  time  that  the  brake  or  any 
brake  had  ever  been  photographed  when 
in  motion  and  reproduced  as  a  moving  pic- 
ture. We  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
this  wonderfol  exhibition,  but  we  advise 
all  who  can  to  get  In  touch  with  some  «ie 
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who  was  present  and  let  him  describe  it 
to  you  to  tiie  best  of  his  ability.  The 

engineers  of  the  B.  &  0.  system 
appreciated  this  entertainment  more 
than  we  can  express  it  in  the  English 
language.  At  the  close  of  the  exhibition 
Brothers  Blaney  and  Turner  made  an  ad- 
dress in  which  they  attempted  to  tell  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  people  how  much 
we  appreciated  the  courteties  extended 
by  them. 

At  3:15  we  departed  from  Wilmerding, 
arriving  again  at  the  halt  at  4  o'clock  and 
immediately  went  into  secret  session,  the 
meeting  being  continued  mitil  6:30  p.  m., 
after  which  the  Brothers  hurried  home  to 
get  their  wives  and  sweethearts,  only  to 
return  to  the  dance  hall  at  8  o'clock  for 
the  *'bam  dance,"  where  all  » joyed 
themselves  until  twelve  o'clock,  when 
the  home  waltz  was  played;  and  as  all 
good  things  must  come  to  an  end,  so  did 
our  second  biennial  meeting,  and  all 
that  we  heard  said  was  "We  never  had  a 
better  time."  May  the  membership  of 
the  B.  &  0.  attend  the  next  biennial 
meeting  which  will  be  designated  by  Div. 
370,  and  of  which  the  members  will  be 
properly  notified  with  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  they  did  this  one. 

From  a  Member  Who  was  There. 


Cbicaso  Sunday  Uaioa  Meetias 

Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  April 
SO,  the  regular  flfth  Sunday  union  meet- 
ing, of  Chicago,  was  held  in  Masonic 
Temple,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting meetings  ever  held.  The  after- 
noon meeting  was  secret,  and  the  mem- 
bers all  had  something  to  say  and  they 
said  it  well  Brother  Cadle,  A.  G.  C.  E., 
was  with  us  and  he  spoke  on  the  eigbt- 
hour  day  and  many  otiier  subjects  for  the 
good  of  the  Order.  Age  seems  to  have  no 
effect  on  Brother  Cadle,  only  the  older  he 
gets  the  better  he  gets.  The  Chicago 
fifth  Sunday  union  meetings  have  been  in 
active  service  for  the  past  ten  years,  and 
they  seem  to  be  more  interesting  than 
ever,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  every 
Division  in  Chicago  has  paid  Its  share 
for  the  support  of  the  meetings  except 
one,  and  we  expect  they  will  make  good. 
Our  dear  old  Brother  Hiner,  of  Div.  23, 
was  not  with  us  this  time,but  we  received 


a  nice  letter  from  him  and  he  gave  a  good 
excuse  and  his  name  was  placed  on  the 
register.   So  Brother  Hiner  was  with  us 

in  spirit 

Brother  J.  A.  Culp,  Chairman  Illinois 
State  Legislative  Board,  gave  a  talk  on 
the  work  done  along  the  line  of  leg^da- 
tion.  Brother  Baumer,  our  Chairman, 
made  a  few  r«narks  for  the  good  of  the 
union  meetings;  and  in  order  to  change 
the  plan  of  all  the  talking  to  be  done  on 
the  platform,  he  invited  the  members  to 
do  the  talking,  and  they  surely  did  respond 
and  expressed  themselves  on  the  eight- 
hour  day,  and  many  other  subjects,  and 
to  hear  some  of  the  speeches  one  would 
wonder  why  some  of  tiie  boys  were  nm- 
nmg  engines;  they  should  be  on  the 
lecture  platftMrm. 

Brother  Edwards,  of  Div.  619,  suggest- 
ed that  our  next  meeting  be  a  "Hunky- 
dory  meeting, "  so  if  any  of  the  members 
don't  know  what  a  Hunkydory  meeUng 
i8,come  to  our  next  meeting  and  find  out. 
Edwards  says  it  is  all  right,  and  as  he  is 
from  South  Chicago,  he  ought  to  know. 

A  letter  of  regret  was  received  from 
Mr.  F.  P.Walsh.  Chairmanof  the  Industrial 
Coramlasion,  stating  he  could  not  be  with 
us  on  account  of  meeting  with  the  Broth- 
erhood union  meeting,  in  Pittsburgh,  ao 
what  we  missed  in  Chicago,  the  Brothers 
in  Pittsburgh  received.  Mr. Walsh  maybe 
with  us  next  meeting.  Now  it  is  hoped 
all  members  who  can  will  be  at  our  next 
meeting.  Come  and  get  acquainted  with 
the  boys,  and  you  will  find  a  fine  bunch  of 
fellows.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  beat  South 
Chicago.  When  they  hold  a  meeting  out 
there,  they  have  to  run  special  trains  to 
accommodate  the  crowd,  and  I  think  they 
have  one  nickel  show  in  the  town  to  compete 
with;  but  the  South  Chicago  boyaarea 
live  bunch,  but  Shultz  is  a  German,  and 
they  are  fdways  doing  something. 

In  the  evening  we  held  a  public  meeting 
in  the  large  Corinthian  Hall,  and  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  having  with  us  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Darrow,  and  he  told  us  a  few  things 
to  remember.  He  did  not  say  much  about 
the  eight-hour  day,  but  he  did  say,  get  as 
short  a  day  as  you  can,  and  you  will  be  in 
the  right  He  said  the  lawy««  had  a 
ttiree-faour  day  and  the  bankers  about 
the  same,  and  the  preachers  <uly  had  a 
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one-hour  day:  so  he  thought  eight  hours 
was  long  enough  for  a  railroad  man.  We 
regret  that  we  did  not  have  a  full  hall  to 
hear  Mr.  Darrow,  but  the  Chicago  daily 
papers  that  have  been  so  fair  to  the  men, 
and  has  been  so  full  of  arbitration,  did 
not  care  to  have  the  public  bear  the  em- 
ployees' side.  The  labor  editor  of  all  the 
leading  papers  was  asked  to  announce 
the  meeting  and  invite  the  public,  and 
they  all  promised  to  do  so  if  they  had  the 
space,  bat  there  was  no  room  for  us.  The 
Brotherfaoodof  Locomotive  Engineers  are 
not  very  important,  they  only  take  care 
bf  the  unfortunate,  in  time  of  distress 
they  assist  the  widow  and  orphan,  they 
try  to  make  the  conditions  better  for  their 
members  and  families,  they  are  striving 
to  be  better  citizens,  they  are  now  asking 
for  a  shorter  day  so  they  can  devote  some 
of  tiieir  time  to  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  Now,  Mr.  Editor  of  the  Chicago 
papers,  is  it  not  news  that  such  an  organ- 
ization that  stands  for  such  principles,  is 
going  to  hold  a  public  meeting  to  enlight- 
en the  public  on  their  side?  If  one  of 
our  members  made  a  mistake  and  caused 
a  wreck,  would  you  have  space  in  your 
papers  to  announce  it?  Or  if  one  of  our 
members  got  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  and 
wanted  to  keep  it  quiet,  would  you  have 
space  for  it?  Well,  we  had  a  good  meet- 
ing, and  we  are  going  to  have  some  more. 
Our  next  meeting  will  be  in  Hall  No.  412 
Masonic  Temple,  Randolph  and  State 
streets,  Sunday  afternoon,  and  maybe  in 
the  evening,  July  30,  and  will  be  a  Honk- 
eydory  meeting,  and  Brother  Stone,  G.  C. 
E.,  is  going  to  get  his  invitation  before 
anybody  else  gets  him.  IMttsburgh  beat  us 
to  it  this  time,  but  we  cannot  complain, 
as  Brother  G.  C.  has  been  with  us  every 
meeting  that  it  was  possible,  and  he  is 
coming  again. 
Chicago  dailies  please  copy. 

Frank  Warne,  S.-T.  Div.  231. 

LINKS 

The  Third  Annual  Picnic  and  Reunion 
of  the  Pensioned  and  Retired  Engineers* 
Association  of  the  D.,L.  &  W.  R.  R.  sys- 
tem will  be  held  at  Nay- Aug  Park,  Scran- 
ton.  Pa.,  June  14,  1916  (second  Wednes- 
day). 

Members  of  the  Association  outside  of 


Scranton  and  their  wives  will  be  furnished 
dinner.  Please  answer  if  you  expect  to 
attend.    (Basket  picnic. ) 

S.  A.  Peck,  Sec-Treas. 

The  Southeastern  Union  Meeting  Asso- 
ciation desires  to  announce  that  the 
Southeastern  Union  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Richmond,  Va.  .commencing  September 
4,  1916. 

The  entire  details  have  not  yet  been 
arranged,  but  it  has  been  decided  that 
there  will  be  a  trip  by  boat  down  the  his- 
toric James  River  at  the  close.  Thjs 
alone  is  worth  a  trip  to  a  foreign  land. 

Richmond,  as  everyone  knows,  was  the 
capital  of  the  Southmi  CJonfederacy.  It 
is  more  closely  associated  with  that  awAil 
conflict  than  any  other  American  ci^.We 
are  fifty  years  removed  from  the  great 
war,  and  have  come  to  look  upon  it  rather 
as  a  thing  that  had  to  be,  and  to  measure 
the  deeds  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
war  by  their  devotion  to  the  right  as  it 
was  given  them  to  see  it 

A  trip  to  Ricfamwid,  with  a  chance  to 
visit  Washington  and  the  many  places  of 
interest,  should  convince  anyone  that 
peace  is  much  more  splendid  than  war. 
Many  evidences  of  destruction  yet  remain 
in  the  path  of  the  conflict,  but  it  is  relieved 
and  made  whole  by  the  greatness  of  the 
Government  that  is  maintained  by  the 
reunited  American  people. 

We  are  struggling  hard  to  have  this  the 
best  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  Broth- 
erhood. We  want  the  South  to  be  seen  at 
Richmond  in  its  happiest  mood,  and  we 
want  the  meeting  to  be  such  a  gathering 
as  will  reflect  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  the  beauty  and  benevolence  of  spirit 
that  brought  the  Grand  Intematkinal 
Auxiliary  into  existence. 

We  want  every  one  now  to  plan  to  be 
there.  We  will  have  the  best  program 
that  can  be  arranged  and  assure  a  good 
time  and  a  profitable  time  to  each  one  that 
will  come.    Yours  fraternally, 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Crittenden,  S.-T. 

The  accompanying  photograph  is  that 
of  Mr.  J.  T.  Flavin,  recently  appointed 
master  mechanic  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral west  of  Toledo.  . 

The  members  uo^n^^  w3^^<Been 
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associated  with  Mr.  Flavin  for  the  past 
28  years,  he  rising  from  a  machinist  in  the 
Kankakee  shops  to  foreman,  general 
foreman,  master  mechanic  of  the  C.  I.  & 
S.  division,  then  to  master  mechanic  of 
the  C  I.  &  S.  and  Danville  divisions  and 
Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Line,  and  lastly  this 
rise  to  master  mechanic  of  the  New  York 
Central  west  of  Toledo. 

These  rises  above  speak  for  themselves 
as  to  his  ability  and  the  satisfaction  he 
has  given  the  company.    Still  the  men 


J.  T.  Ftavin.  H.  M.  N.  Y.  C  By. 


have  always  fouud  him  ready  to  meet 
them  more  than  half  way  in  all  dealings 
they  have  had  with  him  and  hope  that  all 
Brothers  who  have  occasion  to  co-operate 
with  him  wilt  give  him  ^eir  hearty  sup- 
port, for  we,  the  Brothers  of  Div.  364, 
feel  they  will  find  him  willing  to  do  his 
part  and  more  to  adjust  all  grievances  if 
the  men  try  to  do  their  part 

The  Brothers  of  Div.  364  hope  to  see 
Mr.  Flavin  continue  to  rise  higher  still 
and  extend  congratulations   and  best 
wishes  to  him.       Yours  fraternally, 
J.  F.  DoNAB,  S.-T.  Div.  364. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

Bsc  SCl  It  dull  ba  tb«  dutr  of  manban 
fmn  thm  locsUoo  of  tlwlr  DhrWon  to  at  taut  once 
inthrmraootht  make  thdr  wbirsaboati  known  to 


tba  Divlilon.  and  alwaya  wh«n  changlnc  tMr  pm- 
muMnt  nddraw.  FUhure  to  do  m>  ■hall  be  miAdant 
canae  fiv  expalrion. 

Anyone  knowing  the  wbereabouta  of  Jamea  Fee- 
n^.  irito  when  laat  heard  of  waa  Id  NewariL  M.  J„ 
will  confer  a  ftivor  by  cone^Modf nv  wHJi  W.  W. 
Carer,  US  Union  itreet,  Newatlc.  N.  J. 

A.  E.  Schultx,  acoaductor  anptojred  ODthelilinoie 
Genttal  Railroad,  baa  Information  of  ffreat  iaip«^ 
tance  to  Hr.  Wm.  Twombley.  an  enicineer  formerly 
located  in  the  state  of  Maine.  Anyone  knowing  his 
whereabout*  will  orofer  a  favor  by  emreapoodinB 
with  A.  B.  Schultx.  tBSt  Blaekatone  aTeniie,  ChieaBO, 

ni. 


OBITUARIES 

[In  aceotdanee  with  the  aetlMi  of  the  Ottawa 
Convention,  no  r»aolotiona  ttf  condolence^  oUtnary 
letters  or  poems  will  be  published  In  the  JoURNAt. 
All  deaths  will  be  listed  under  obituary  beadlnv 
only,  with  cause  and  date  of  death.] 

Waycroes,  Ga.,  April  S9.  tuhercnloals,  Bro.  J.  F. 
More.  memt>er  of  Div.  1. 

Jackeon,  Hich.,  April  2S,  uremia,  Bro.  Jnlios 
Paine,  member  of  Div.  2. 

Napoleon,  O.,  April  22.  complication  of  diaeaaea, 
Bro.  J.  Zink.  member  of  Div.  i. 

Sawtall,  Cal.,  April  SB.  cancer,  Bro,  J.  E.  Halllgan. 
member  of  Div.  6. 

CbicsBO,  lit..  Feb.  7.  heart  faUure,  Br&  B.  K.  Dil- 
lon, member  of  Div.  10. 

Cbtcaeo,  111.,  April  2S,  atontach  trouUe,  Bro.  W. 
A.  BelL  member  of  Div.  27. 

Bellaire,  O.,  April  lE^  obstruction  of  bowela,  Bro, 
Edward  Cook,  member  of  Div.  86. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  April  21,  diahetea,  Bro.  Henry 
OleslaKer,  member  of  Div.  89. 

Corninc,  N.  Y.,  Hay  4,  pneumonia,  Bro.  K.  Her- 
cerean.  member  oi  Div.  47. 

Salamanca.  N.  Y.,  April  29,  heart  dieeaae,  Bro. 
Wm.  Bartlett,  member  of  Div.  47. 

Newark.  N.  J.,  April  21,  cancer.  Bro.  G«o.Canroy, 
member  of  Div.  B3. 

So.  Amboy.  N.  J.,  April  IS,  paresis,  Bro.  Chaa, 
Cozsens,  member  of  Div.  68. 

Newton  Jet..  N.  U.,  May  1.  bardenlna  of  arteriea, 
Bro.  L.  Marshall,  ntember  of  Div.  6L 

Winthrop,  Mass..  April  2S,  eanear,  Bro.  J.  H.  How- 
ard, member  of  Div.  61. 

PUtadelphla,  Fa.,  April  17.  hardening  of  artorfea. 
Bra.  Pater  Williams,  member  of  Div.  71. 

Readlns,  Pa,,  April  26.  cerebral  hemorrhace,  Bro. 
Harry  C  Klnir.  member  of  Dir.  76. 

Stamftonl.  Conn,,  April  27,  tqteratloD.  Bro.  Solomon 
Ckwa;  member  «f  Div.  77. 

New  Haven,  Conn..  Hay  4,  shock  and  other  all- 
menta,  Bro.  EL  B.  Hopkins,  member  of  Div.  77. 

Sprinfffiehl,  Ha,  Jan.  2,  a  opiexy.  Bra.  T.  B.  He- 
Lean,  member  of  Div.  88. 

Harqoette,  Mich,  April  SB,  eaneer,  Bro.  Jaa.  Ahem, 
memberof  Div.  M. 

Baltbnore.  Md-  May  £  panlyila,  ^RvB.  ^ 
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Lincoln.  Neb..  F«b.  27,  apoptsxy.  Bro.  C.  P.  Pat- 
tmon.  monber  of  Dlv.  96. 

Denver,  Colo.,  April  20,  pulmonary  tuborcnlosiB, 
Bro.  D.  E,  DuttoD.  nMmbcT  of  Div.  98. 

LncMtar,  P*,.  Umy  11.  shot,  Bro^  Wm.  Boiler, 
member  ot  Nv.  104. 

St.  JoMph.  Ho..  April  28.  Brisht'e  aiseaae.  BrcW. 
H.  Wallace,  member  of  Div.  107. 

St.  Joeeph.  Ho.,  April  IT.  BcaUed,  Bn>.  T.  A.  Caul- 
fleU.  member  of  Div.  107. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  April  B,  hardenins  of  artericr, 
Bro.  G.  Diabrow,  member  of  Div.  lOB; 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  April  11.  ensliw  turned  over. 
Bra.  J.  P.  HcWilliama,  manber  of  Div.  109. 

New  York  CSty,  Hay  12,  carbuncle,  Bro.  A.  Buch- 
anan, mosber  of  Dlv.  1*5. 

Beaver  FalU.  Pa..  April  29,  oU  ase,  Bro.  Joeeph 
Whitla,  member  of  Dtv.  148. 

Kenwood,  Iowa,  May  6,  paralyais.  Bro.  Hoaea  E. 
Stpher,  member  of  Div.  169. 

PbiUIpibunr.  N.  J..  Hay  8.  complication  of  dia- 
cMOB,  Bro.  John  Myers,  member  of  Div.  171. 

EIroyt  Wia..  April  18.  pneumonia.  Bro.  James  He- 
eox,  membw  at  Div.  ITS. 

j^ramia.  Kansas.  April  IS.  valvular  lealuwe  of 
heart.  Bro,  F.  A.  Woodward,  member  of  Dlv.  179. 

Minneapolis.  Minn..  April  12.  kidney  trouble  Bro. 
S.  S.  Elliott,  member  of  Div.  180. 

Yuma,  Ariz.,  April  10.  paresis.  Bro.  Frank  C  Mar- 
tinez.  member  of  Div.  197. 

Ifent  Joli.  Que..  April  21.  tuberculosis,  Bro.  Ed. 
Brmllen,  member  <a  Dlv.  204. 

Albany.  Ga.,  March  28.  suicide.  Bro.  W.  D.  Sand- 
wich, member  of  Div.  210. 

Huron,  S.  D.,  April  7,  epilepay.  Bro.  John  H.  Sut- 
pb«n«  member  of  Div.  213. 

Pocatellok  Idaho.  Jan.  U,  pneumonia.  Bro.  Harion 
W.  Snyder,  member  of  DIt.  228. 

Cffl^ins.  N.  Y..  April  2S.  phruritia,  Bro,  Joe  Boyle, 
member  of  Div.  244. 

Trinidad,  Colo.,  Hay  4,  killed,  Bro.  Chas.  Brunner, 
member  of  Div.  261. 

Wllkea  Barren  Pa.,  Fab.  11,  kklney  trouble.  Bro. 
Hiehael  Carrisan,  member  of  IMv.  263. 

Lone  Pine,  Neb.,  April  19;  Bro.  W.  A.  HcHonaffle, 
member  of  Div.  2ea 

Arsecita.  Ark.,  April  2.  heart  failure.  Bro.  J.  W. 
Seott,  member  of  Div.  278. 

Com  wait  on  Hudson,  April  6,  heart  trouble,  Bro. 
Valentine  Powell,  member  td  Dlv.  292. 

Ben  Avon.  Pa.,  April  19;  Bro.  Frank  Johnston, 
member  of  Div.  298. 

Fall  River,  Hass..  April  S,  chronic  Bricht'a  dis- 
«a»e.  Bro.  Samuel  Parker,  member  of  Div.  312. 

Warrenttm,  Va„  Hay  7,  Brfffht's  diseaae.  Bra.  Jos. 
S.  Maxheimer,  nmnber  of  Dir.  VIZ 

Richmond.  Va.,  April  18,  ap<q>Iexy,  Bro.  Jas.  F. 
Walsh,  member  of  Div.  318. 

Cleveland.  O.,  April  20,  cancer.  Bra.  E.  B.  Uc- 
Shano,  member  of  Div.  318. 

OsBwatomie,  Kan.,  Jan.  20.  killed.  Bro.  Geo.  Pun- 
shon,  monber  of  Div.  336. 

Charleston.  S.  C,  Jan.  4,  hemorrhage  of  lunffs. 
Bro.  G.  F.  Hddt,  member  of  Div.  840. 

OlMU).  N.  Y„  April  28,  bowel  trouUe,  Bro.  DavM 
Jones,  member  of  Dlv.  346. 

Waverly,  N.  Y.,  April  24.  cancer,  Bro.  Patrick  Me- 
DonaU.  member  of  Div.  380. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  30.  fractured  akuU.  Bra 
Adolph  G.  Nitscfae,  member  of  Div.  382, 

Mesdies,  Cel.,  Feb.  3,  pernicious  anemia.  Bro.  Ed- 
win. Ellison,  member  of  Div.  388. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  April  &  pneaiDonia,  Bro.  Thoe.  W. 
Smith,  mmdwr  of  Div.  387. 


Duluth,  Minn..  March  24,  cancer,  Bro.  G'.  H.  Craig, 
member  of  Div.  396. 

Janeevllle.  Wis., Pefa.lT,VDeum(mla, Bro.J.W«lah, 
member  of  Div.  4U6. 

Hllwaakes^  Wis..  April  12.  myocardltts,  Bro.  Wm. 
H.  Sehlesser.  member  of  Dlv.  406. 

Homburs,  N.  Y.,  April  27,  paralysis,  Bro.  Edward 
C.  Helser,  member  of  Div.  421. 

Ludlow,  Colo.,  April  16,  pneumonia,  Bro.  P^ter 
Howard,  member  of  Div.  430. 

Framinsham,  Man..  Can.,  April  28.  Bricht's  dis- 
ease Bra.  F.  A.  CUUIb,  member  ei  Div.  489. 

Bellevue.  O..  April  21,  uremic  poIioninK.  Bro.  John 
WtJf,  member  o(  Dlv.  447, 

Savannah.  Ga..  March  24,  heart  faihire,  Bro.  R.  L. 
Feara.  member  <rf  Dlv.  449. 

St.  Louis,  Ha,  AprttS,  Brisht'a  diaaaaa  Bra.  E. 

E.  Edwards,  member  of  IXv.  480. 

Trenton.  Mo.,  April  SB,  hearttelhire,  BralLSmall. 
member  of  Dlv,  471. 

Joliet,  III.,  April  12,  injuries  received  in  wreck, 
Bro.  Thoe.  C.  Miller,  member  of  Div.  478. 

UiddletowQ,  O..  May  8,  arterio  sclerosis  and  paral- 
ysis. Bra.  F.  W.  SeUars,  member  of  Dlv.  480. 

Gary,  Ind.,  April  1,  (njariea  received  in  accident, 
Bro.  S.  J.  Holluid,  member  of  Div.  620. 

Stuart,  lows,  April  20.  Bright  s  dlaaaaa  Bra.  J.  H. 
Johnston,  membor  of  Div.  526. 

Belle  Plain,  Iowa.  April  19;  cancer.  Bra.  F.  H.  Em- 
eriek,  man  bar  of  Dlv.  62S. 

Greensburr.  Ind..  Harch  24.  cancer.  Bro.  Sitae  O. 
Gaynor.  member  of  Dlv.  646. 

Coqultlam,  B.  C,  April  23,  heart  disease.  Bra  W. 
H.  WadUnd,  member  of  Div.  662. 

Younvstown.  O.,  April  22.  pneumonia.  Bro.  Arthur 
Came,  member  of  Div.  G66. 

Greenville,  Texaa.  Harch  27,  appendicitis.  Bro.  C 
L.  Webb,  member  of  Div.  673. 

Graham.  Va.,  Feb.  14,  heart  disease^  Bro.  C.  E. 
Collins,  member  of  Div.  684. 

New  York  City,  Hay  6,  electric  bums.  Bra  Abner 

F.  J(«dan.  member  of  Div.  689. 

New  York  City,  AprH  26.  cancer.  Bra  John  A. 
Paradise,  member  of  IMv.  689. 

New  York  City,  April  20,  apoplexy,  Bro.  A.  D. 
Russell,  member  of  Div.  689. 

Indianapolis,  Ind..  April  2.  softening  of  brain.  Bra 
J.  H.  Fritz,  member  (tf  Dlv.  690.  ' 

Freedom,  Pa..  April  17,  diabetes.  Bra  C.  G.  Grae- 
binsr,  manber  of  Div.  590. 

Desoto,  Ma,  Harch  I.  heart  failure.  Bra  N.  H. 
Carle,  member  of  Div.  696. 

Bamesat.  N.  J..  April  24.  heart  faflura  Bra  W. 
L.  Nivison,  member  of  Dlv.  608. 

Paducah,  Ky„  April  22,  complication  of  diaeasn, 
Bro.  W.  E.  Spence.  member  of  Df  v.  610. 

De  Ridder,  La.,  Harch  Vi.  engine  turned  over.  Bra 
B.  B.  Grifltn,  member  of  Div.  686. 

Buffala  N.  Y..  Jan.  6,  operation.  Bro.  F.  H.  Good- 
anouch.  member  of  Dlv.  669: 

Aurora,  Ore.,  April  2,  Bro.  J.  P.  Campbell,  mem- 
ber of  Div.  677. 

Cbicsffo,  III.,  Hay  8,  cirrhoels  of  liver  and  dropsy, 
Bro.  Rudolph  H.  Heyer,  number  of  Div.  683. 

JeAeraoBiHUe,  Ind..  April  22,  Bra  C  U.  Rudddl, 
member  cS  Dlv.  712. 

Corpus  Christ!,  Texaa,  April  18.  acute  srastritia, 
Bro.  C.  B.  Chace,  member  of  Div.  731. 

^ler,  Texaa.  Jan.  16,  paralysie.  Bra  Sam  Hyers. 
member  of  Div.  867. 1 

Altoona,  Pa.,  April  8,  Urs.  E.  D.  Rouzer,  wife  of 
Bra  E.  D.  Rouzer,  member  of  Div.  730. 

Altoona,  Pa^  Maroh  19,  Mrs.  Bridget  Snyder j  wid- 
ow of  Bra  C-h,  Snyd^^^l(^^jC^^J^le 
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Cleveland,  Obiflt  April.  ICfm.  Frank  Couffhanoor, 
wifaof  Bro.  Frank  Coushanour,  ntembar  of  Div. 
74S. 

Edgawater,  Ala.,  April  S8,  Hn.  G.  P.  Haran,  wife 
of  Bro.  G.  P.  Haian,  mambor  of  Div.  8B4. 

Peoria,  m.  Hay  8.  Mn.  Wm.  P.  Raitback.  wit*  of 
Bro.  Wm.  P.  Rallback,  moaber  *a  Div.  417. 

New  Bniiiswldc.  Saak.,  April  O,  Hra.  Cbaa.  S.  Hc- 
Cartby,  member  of  Div.  lO: 

Jaekaon,  Ky„  Hay  fi,  Wm.  Hoeklna,  father  of  Bro. 
J.  B.  Hoaklna,  member  itf  Div.  8». 

Lawrence^  Haaa.,  Harcb  81^  mffoeated  in  deatruc- 
tloo  of  borne  by  fira.  Mrt,  A.  A.  Currier  and  dansh- 
ter,  tisttf  and  niece  of  Broi  H.  E.  Wlla,  Aaat.  G.  C, 
£..  member  of  Div.  U6. 

Boaton.  Haaa.,  April  IT,  old  age,  Bro.  Walter  E. 
Wfaite.  aged  81,  member  ot  Viv.  U. 

Brother  White  was  the  last,  but  raie.  of  the  twenty 
oganiien  of  Div.  61.  on  Jan.  6, 1866,  making  61  yeara 
of  consistent  loyal  monbership  in  the  B,  of  L.  E.. 
when  he  waa  preaented  with  the  hedge  aa  an  Uon- 
oraiy  Member  of  the  G.  I.  D.  Uia  unyfeldfng  inter- 
est in  the  Order  was  mantfeet  when  he  uid.  "I  am 
proud  of  thia  honor;  tell  the  boys  1  will  always  lie  a 
Brotherhood  man  in  this  world  and  world  to  eome." 
nina  ends  aa  exemplary  life,  honorableinhiBfellow- 
■Up  and  in  all  things.  The  orgaolaera  In  the  60'b 
arefaat  fkdlng~away.— Edtkhl 


ADMITTED  BY  TRANSFER  CARD 

Into  DiviaiM— 

BO-C.  H.  nsMflPtC,  fmra  Piv,  767. 

i^-y.  J.  Schti^der.  from  Div-  348. 

74-  U.  C,  Hunr.  frnwi  Div.  W. 

ST— JuBcpli  LochancA  Cram  IMv.  418. 

fZ-Prod  Quick,  frotn  Div.  S16. 
1*1— H.  C.  Cain,  frfwi  Div.  3ej 

P.  W.  O'Donnell.  from  T'lv.  718, 
Ifi&-Artliiir  C,  Ivison,  from  l-'iv.  288. 
192-H,  A.  HsnltiuiiHr.  from  Miv,  666. 
la^    I'.  M  HiLK«<"rly.  fTucn  Dn  4SS. 
lift    -T-tin  L.  rilliirit.-nJi'y,  (rr.iFi,  Div.  210. 
aw— L  M[ir.-I*all.  (n.ir  1H9, 
2Ei9— Wesley  Fritchmui,  Iiv..i.  Uiv.  376. 

260-  Ed.  R.  Dickson,  from  Div.  1S3. 

261-  E.  B.  Johnson,  from  Div.  346. 
a66-R.  C.  Wywmg,  from  Div.  769. 
276-S.  P.  Ltivfelter,  from  Div.  166. 
288-8.  E.  Hiller,  fnnn  Dfv.  236. 

889— A.  R.  Brothers,  C.  V.  Yarlx»rough.  from  Div. 
486. 

876— H.  D.  HcKaoffhan,  from  Div.  769. 

888— A.  R.  Fwbea,  Harry  Pixton,  from  Div.  739. 

896— Jaa.  E.  Fisher,  from  Div.  801. 

W-Robert  F.  Jackson,  from  Div.  772. 

416— H.  L.  Crtaa.  F.  S.  Smithy.  Thoa.  Quinton.  from 

Div.  iia 

471— J.  H.  Kennedy,  from  Div.  764. 

478— Timothy  Sullivan.  Frank  Hall,  from  Div.  620. 

B07-H.  L.  Stephenson,  from  Div.  8. 

610- A.  C  SpMisler,  from  Div.  828. 

662— W.  L.  Hayden.  f  rwn  Div.  468. 

668-J.  H.  O'Brien,  from  Div.  688. 

Fnuik  A.  Nason,  from  Div.  440. 

John  Coufllaid.  fron  Div.  808. 

E.  Barroa.  Edmund  Rioox.  Joaach  Letteller, 
Dan.  W.  Davla,  Anthony  Sturton,  from  Div. 
708. 

691— F.  R.  Esehwing.  W.  a  Wack.  from  Div.  748. 
600— E.  K.  Thompson.  Geo.  H.  Sullivan,  John  O'- 

Heam,  G.  A.  Black,  Ralph  Graft,  from  Div. 

146. 

6&4-W.  S.  Bryant  from  Div.  808. 
ffiO-Uartin  Scott,  from  Div.  644. 
709— W.  E.  Patten,  from  Div  G8. 
716-F.  W.  Holland,  from  Div.  748. 
784-E.  W,  KyK  from  Div.  610. 


Into  Division— 

776- J.  W.  Lake,  J.  H.  Steinhoff.  from  IXv.  686. 
784— W.  R.  Aiken,  from  Div.  232. 
786-H.  F.  Burnett,  from  Div.  210. 
796— A.  C  Weaver,  from  Div.  843. 

J.  D.  UcSwain.  from  Div.  664. 
aOl-Scott  Smith,  from  Div.  872. 
810— F.  E.  Hills,  from  Div.  896. 
818-E.  B.  Van  Akin,  from  Div.  526. 
817-Thoe.  RetaUick,  from  Div.  716. 
&44-Ra]ph  Guiles  from  Div.  206. 
846-Judson  J.  Blootn.  from  Div.  17L 
864-H.  Uabee,  fwmD-rv.  716. 
862— Jas.  HcBride.  from  Div.  486. 
Jaa.  Dooner,  fnmi  Div.  768. 
Joslah  Goodings.  from  Div.  308. 
R.  J.  LUter.  fiwm  Div.  240. 
J.  U.  Penny.  Alfred  J.  Nagle,  from  Div.  168. 
868-W.  G.  Brwm.  from  Div.  206. 
864-P.  A.  Brame.  J.  P.  Brown.  D.  H.  Bakv.  H.  J. 

DonaUson,  J.  G.  Frisxell,  £.  F.  Faust,  C.  P. 

Gage,  F.  Haidlsty,  B.  A.  Hombeck,  H.  H. 

Jentz,  H.  Kelly.  G.  P.  Lackey,  U.  J.  Horgan, 

A.  R.  Hayes.  L.  Nichols,  W.  B.  Preston,  H. 

W.  Pentzer,  D.  R.  Robertson,  C  H.  Bnydar, 

from  Div.  798. 


WITHDRAWALS 

From  Division—  From  Diviaion— 

94-Edward  C.  Watant.  8M-Dan  Daly. 


188— Jaa.  Johnston. 
199- W.  D.  Lee. 
206— John  Hay. 
28S-E.  J.  HcAu-land. 
816-R.  R.  PorterficU. 
820— F.  G.  Fleaber. 


620— R.  E.  Bowyer. 
628-F.  Hayward. 
686— Arthur  S.  Erdman. 
B46-S.  V.  Bevington. 
611-R.  H.  muiama. 
678-0. 8.  Dnrid. 


REINSTATEMENTS 


Into  Divition— 

3T-U.  C.  Moore. 

60- J.  W..  Lucas. 

7G-David  S.  Grube. 
158 -Oliver  Owens. 

E.  S.  Elam. 
171-J.J.  Bloom. 
183- E.  P.  Baker, 
tae-Joseph  E.  Fdlows. 

Wm.  Benard  Nie. 
208-H.  W.  Miller. 
236-A.  J.  Woemor. 
287— John  F.  Conrad. 
aoS-C.  H.  Faulkner. 
»0-Jas.  P.  Patterson. 
S16-Fred  Quick. 
819 -Wm.  Sommers. 

W.  Poertner. 
862-JaB.  Y.  Walnum. 
876- W.  B.  Hayden. 

882-  J.  P.  Birmingham. 

883 -  Harry  C.  Cain. 
896— F.  E.  Mills. 
400-M.  D.  Chamberlain. 
409- W.  F.  Carpenter. 

422-  D.  D.  Trachsel. 

423-  J.  W.  aark, 
C.  H.  Smith. 

424-  H.  L.  Wickes. 
4SS-H.  T.  Fulghum. 


Into  Divinon— 

487-1.  F.  Haddix. 
4SS-J.  B.  G'Sell. 
439-H.  J.  McCarthy. 
447-P.  E.  Sliter. 
463- L.  P.  Parrott. 
46*- Roy  Hilderbnnd. 

Harry  Baird. 
477-L.  M.  Scott 
620— W.  A.  Plummer. 
644-Martin  Scott 
E66— R.  A.  Hankamer. 
677— R.  E.  Bishop. 
601-David  Donnelly. 
606- W.T.  FrsnkUn. 
634-Clyde  Anderson. 
639-R.  L.  Huggard. 
682— Harry  Puckett 
6B3-J.  J.  Neville. 

Wm.  Hahor. 
718 -W.  A.  Connolly. 
767-J.  L.  Navin. 
807-J.  B.  Welton. 
B24-H.  L.  Hankenbanr. 

827—  Oscar  Rice. 

828-  J.  T.  Huntley, 
832-W.  H.  South. 
8M-A.  W.  Hockin. 
868-N.  F.  Yarbrough. 


EXPELLED 

FOR  NON-PAyHeNT  OP  DUES 

From  Diviaion —  From  Divinon— 


I66~H.  H.  Parker. 

P.  H.  Bosworth. 
170— Emmet  McKenzie. 
266-John  W.  Lucas. 

H.  U.  Thomas. 

L.  W.  Landrum. 
2a6-J.  S.  Brieker. 
881 -Frank  B.  Whits. 
409-A.  A.  Haas. 
421-W.  W.  Tbomafc 


583-F.  Atchison. 

666-H.  P.  Young. 

700- Lee  Smith. 

707-Adam  Miller, 

Wm.  H.  Hathaway, 
Thoa.  Treverton. 

769— Jaa.  D.  Gresham. 

Tra-C.  W.  Young. 

818-JM.V^f-- 
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FOB  OTHEB  CAUBBB 

FYom  Divitionr- 

33— P.  E.  Davis.  vioUtins  oblintlon. 

88— E.  £.  Hooper.  Wm.  R.  Hnrph.  non-pmymettt 

of  inaurwice. 

61-J.  W.  Leavitt,  violation  See.  BZ.  Statutea. 

76— J.  R.  Sloan,  non-payment  of  insurance. 

97—0.  W,  CriBinoDd,  G.  N.  Jenkins,  forfatiiw  In- 
surance. 

129-J.  A.  Ballentine.  violation  Sec.  62.  Statutes. 

190 — R,  D.  Damron.  forfeiting  insurance. 

200— Grover  Patterson,  non-payment  of  insuranes: 

209— W.  T.  O'Dell.  not  corresponding  with  DivisiMi. 

286-11.  P.  Wilkes,  violation  of  obligation. 

266 -C  C.  Sells,  non-payment  of  insurance. 

266— Claade  Vann,  forfeitins  insuranea  and  not  cor- 
reaponding  with  Division. 

296— H.  J.  Trintner.  non-payment  of  insurance. 

801— C.  O,  Broylee,  forfeitins  insurance. 

318— L.  M.  Kerr,  violation  of  obligation  and  unbe- 
coming ctNiduct. 

828-H.  K.  Norwood,  J.  W.  Guill,  non-payment  of 
insurance. 

396— J.  R.  HcDonough.  non-payment  of  insurance. 

446-C.  G.  Brocchus,  violation  Sec.  68.  Statutes. 

497-M.  P.  Burke.  W.  A.  Lanunerte,  h.  W.  Schor. 
M.  F.  SUevm.  V.  B.  Tmrar.  A.  Davis,  viola- 
tion of  obligation. 


Frwn  Divmon— 

607— A.  A.  Fryer,  non-payment  oT  insurance. 
546-J.  W.  Haney.  £.  C.Woolums,  forfeiting  insur- 
ance. 

698— J.  H.  Conoell  ntm-payment  <rf  G.  C.  of  A.  dues 
and  Legisladv*  Board  Asaassmenta. 

60O— J.  C.  Carberry,  non-payment  ct  duea  and  as- 
seasments. 

610— D.  T.  Brooks,  forfeiting  insurance. 

666— Geo.  H.  Norton,  forfeiting  insurance. 

0T6— J.  L.  Johnston,  non-payment  of  duea  and  insur- 
ance. 

TO6— W.  H.  Emerson,  non-payment  of  duea  and  aa- 

aessmenta. 
H.  D.  Hale,  vkdatkm  Sec  66.  Statutaa. 
718— Z.  R.  Bpling.  L.  H.  Fisher,  forfeiting  fatsur- 

ance. 

739— J.  P.  Shomate,  forfeiting  insurance. 

746— J,  D.  Richardson,  forfeiting  insurance. 

768— P.  Goudrean,  not  oorrespMidinK  with  Division 

and  n cm-payment  of  Grand  Dues. 
840— J.  W.  Healey,  forfdting  insurance. 

The  expulsion  of  Bro.  T.  V.  Ufles  from  Div,  34. 
which  appeared  in  the  Uay  Journal,  was  an  error 
in  reporting  to  Grand  Office.  Brother  Hileais  a 
member  In  good  atanding  in  Div.  84. 

J.  T.  Booth,  S.-T.  Div,  34. 


If  your  Journal  address  is  not  correct,  or  you  fail  from  sny  cause  to  receive  it.  fill  out 
tbisfom  properly,  cut  it  out  and  send  ittolI24B.  ofL.E.  Bldg..  CLEVELAND.  O. 

TKe  B.  of  Lr.  £.  Journal. 

CHANGK  or  ADDRSSA. 

Jfwme  ,  Division  JVo   

Box  or  Street  and  J^o  

Postoffice  Stcute  

OLD  ADDRCSS. 

PostoffiAie  State  


0~Bc  Sure  «nd  Oivc  Old  Address  and  Division  Number. 


U)COMOTIVB  BNQINEBRS'  MUTUAL  LIFE  AND  ACCtDENT  INSURANCB  ASSOCUTION 

Offidal  Notica  of  AMcHBWBto  175-179 

SERIES  O 

Oppkb  op  Abbocution,  Room  1186  B.  op  L.  E.  Bldg. 

To  the  DivMon  Seer^tari«a  L.  E.  M.  L.  and  A.  T.  A.  CLBVKLAND.  OHIO.  June  1,  1916. 

Dear  Sirs  and  Bros.: — You  are  hereby  notified  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  following  members  <A  the 
Association: 

Five  assessments  for  pairroent  of  these  claims  are  hereby  levied  and  Secretaries  ordered  to  collect 
SI, 86  from  all  who  are  insured  for  S7S0,  $8,60  from  all  who  are  insured  for  $1,600.  S6.00  fnm  all  who 
are  insured  for  $3,000,  and  S7. 60  from  all  members  insured  for  S4.S00.  and  forward  same  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Members  of  the  Insurance  Association  are  required  to  ranit  to  Division  Secretaries  within  thirty  days 
fram  data  of  this  notica,  and  the  Division  Secretaziea  to  the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  within  ten 
days  thersefter,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  tlieir  nmnbarship.   (See  Sectkm  26,  page  12(^  of  By-Laws.) 

Secretaries  will  send  remittances  to  and  make  all  drafts,  express  money  orders  or  postoffice  money 
eidsrs  PAYABLE  TO  C  E.  RICHARDS.  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER.  We  will  mt 
accept  packages  of  money  sent  by  express,  nnkas  charges  have  been  prepaid.  The  Journal  c loses  on  the 
ISdi  of  each  month,  daima  received  after  that  day  will  lie  over  until  the  soeeeeding  ipin^  I 
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Cause  of  Death 


Am'tl 
Inn, 


To  Wham  PiyiUe 


H:H.  C.  HMThAll.,,. 
9G  R.  WinUralien. . .  fil 
ad  Wrn.  Hi:Crevey...  Ki 

97  C.  W,  Coz^cna  55 

»(  Thtfo.  W.  L«wis..  56 
99  Claudi!  AycTH  SI 

100  John  Murphy  68 

101  E,  C.  FordcBh  . . , .  E2 

102  J.  B.  Canfirfd  .  .  73 
103,ThOB,  C.  Mlllor. .-  61 
KH'pi-t^rHowarii,.,.  W 

lOS'W.  Hiilcy  61 

IOC  Frank  JuhimtoB. .  SI 


107 

log 

UN 

110 
111 
112 


JfM.  Ueeax, 

Arthur  dune  36 

A.  C.  Stewart....  ^& 
Frank  H.  Emrich  59; 
Cpo.  H,  ChaniJIt-r.  (iS; 
Peter  Williams.  4T| 
113  B.  B. Griffin,..,.  *T 
lU  Wm.  A.  iJelL...  ..  at 
IIB  J.  V.  Piiwr  ra- 
ils J.  W,  PhitipH.....  -19 

U7  KdCectk...  ,73 

llB  Munaon  Townalpy  45 
US  Juhn  Zink. .......  72 

120  Jno.  A.  FBradLae.  e7 
131  A.  D.  itUHaell.....  G7 

122  Juhn  Wiiit  65 

lESlChna,  M,  RiiH(Il-II.  &2 
I2J  Frank  A.Childa. ,  45 

125  ICd word  Bcaulieu.  Sli 

126  David  Joniw  77 

127  ThoB.  A,  Cuultk'Id  31 
12S  Geo.  E.  Brown-  ..  40 

129  J.  A.  Dowcll  as 

130  D.  E.  DiJtfin, 

l»l  Josei.K  Boyle,  -..  71 
V£i  Patrick  McDijnald  54 
133  Juliiis  W.  Paine.  40 
m  Jtfhn  M.  FriU....  41 
i:^  Carl  G.  Grst^bine.  'M 
138  Boherl  Small.....  70 
13;  H»rry  C.  King.-  33 
13SA.  G.  NftBchc  ...  37 

13t«  J.  P.  Walsh  59 

IWCKiia.  G.  Lcflpe  ..  71 
141  Hrnr}'  OlesLauer.  R] 
1*!  Gt-o.  R.  Conroy,.  B7 
m  W.  E.  Spence  ...  59 
U4  Rrenk  W.  Bi»ird.  f>l 

n,',  J,  U  Whitla  76 

1*3  W.  W.  Barilett.  , . 
1J7  F,  A.  Woodwnrd.  49 
liX  H.  E.  HiHikin*. ..  SH 
14ii  W.  U  Niviaon.  ..  G6 

160  William  Cri»ler...'a2 

161  Ja».  Ahem  60 

162  John  Myorn  68 

153  F.  W,  Sclltra  BS 

164  M.  E.  Sijiher  67 

1S6  n.  H.  McyCT-,,.,.  35 
156  Fr&nk  N.  ^hi*.4dB.  ^ 
Iffi  W.  A.  B4.-an3aley.  31 
1£S  D.  W.  Uii^trirLB.  ..  5ti 

C.  S.  Godfrey  ...  K 
leo  Mack  MiTHc-reHU .  Til 
m  ChM.  Bruiiner... 
162  William  UuBler .. .  Kl 
lei  CharleB  Crsppy..  43 

IM  T.  F-  Mallady  61 

lA^  F,  C.  Martinez...  S8 

le6  C.  J.  Trc^y, .......  as 

107  E.  h.  MrSliane...  47 
1681  John  F.  Mora.....  71 
16SH"inn)thy  Scanlon .  41 
ITOiC.  H.  Jamiaon-,..  Bl 

Itl'H.  h.  Roth  187 

1TS:A.  F.  Jurdftn  41 

m  M.3.  Vandermaik'aj 


17IIJ.  W.  Cain  

17B.Tho«.  R.  Wigxin"- 
nfl  Them.  Collins. ... . 
ITi  Richard  Gnillt.... 
ITSlThDB.  F.  Smith... 
179'ABa Crane.  


489  Oct.  IT. 
Wi  Dec.  2K. 
aUAiig.  2. 
U  Jan.  17,. 
IK  OeK.  4. 
574  July  2t 

IM  June  SO, 
1T5  Nov.  m. 
473  Oct,  1% 

715'Jan.  10. 
2Sl  Dec.  11, 
ITii  JHtt.  1, 
&55Jan,  l-i. 
628  Fvb.  1. 
626  April  f>, 
191  Ftb.  li!, 

71  Nov.  M, 
Safi  Oct  B, 

27  Oct.  IS, 
Feb.  3. 

^  Apr.  28. 

36  June  2.^. 
100 1  Jan.  5. 
4  Juno  1&. 

[i^9  Jan.  7. 
447  Apr.  23. 

712  Apr.  ]9, 
WillAuK,  ai^, 
204!  May  19. 
SiriiMur.  L. 
107  Mar.  13. 

tm'Apr.  3. 
017  Mar.  I5v 

9e  Nov.  19. 
2J4  Dec  11. 
!MI|Aii>r,  12, 
2.ScpL  17. 
&!iu'Muy  17, 
590  Dec.  la. 
471,  Nov,  27. 

75  Oct.  2!J. 

aaa'NiJv.  i«, 

51&  Mar,  27. 
117  Sent.  a«J. 

39  July  1. 

Ri  Dai.  14. 
GlOlJuno 
28Cljune  25, 
14»  Aur,  13v 

47  Nuv,  4, 
179  Ar>r.  1». 

77  Jan,  3, 
SOw'Nw.  23. 

713  Apr.  J6, 
n  Feb.  4. 

171  Mm-.  20. 
4H(i  Jan.  7, 
159  May  25, 
{l^MAy  25. 
UlMfir.  10, 
Ti}4i|H<y  16, 
431  Apr.  4, 

saaiAug.  3. 

47  Aur.  12, 

m  Feb,  1^!, 

104  Apr.  16. 
16»  Oct. 
63  May  12. 
197  Nov.  4, 
706  April  4, 
3111  J&n.  31, 
l.Sept.  B. 
&U  July  £7. 
342;  Apr.  Ifi. 
250|Nov.  15, 
Kl9  JuJy  22. 
E>ie  Fth.  20. 

48  May  24. 
43l,Auir.  10, 
S60JU1,  S3, 

as'Apr.  16, 
B15jiin«  17. 
64'jan.  U. 


:ai4  Apr.  _ 

leSBApr.  la. 

1903  Mar.  31, 

1896  Apr.  11, 

Sept.  29, 
1907  Aur.  6, 
.J©4  Apr.  2. 
1873  Apr,  ly, 
im  Ape  12. 
1S04  Apr.  15, 
!908  Mar.  12. 

Ill  Apr.  IS, 
.B«l  Apr,  18, 
,910  Apr.  22. 
.903  Apr,  14. 
905  Apr.  IH, 
,S30  Apr,  13, 
lyos  Apr.  17, 
lilll  Mar.  'Ja. 

Apr.  23, 
ISSZ  Har. 
litce  Apr.  12, 
Apr.  15, 
19 la  Apr.  E, 
18^  Apr.  22. 
LB92  Apr.  26, 
,BS3  Apr,  30, 
ISST  Apr.  21. 
Wn,Apr.  22. 
.907iApr.  £J. 
iWTiApr,  21. 

Apr.  211, 
lylO  Apr.  17, 
l«f7  Apr.  14, 
1914  Mar.  M, 
1906' Apr.  20. 
tfSG  Apr.  25, 
l^dSjApr.  24, 
IB06  Apr.  23. 
IW4  Apr.  2, 
ItWlArr.  17. 
1&75  Apr.  23. 
l^L!  Apr.  25, 
IWApr.  30, 
1887  Apr.  13, 

ia«F*b.  16. 

IS*' Apr.  21, 

Apr. 
lyOl.Apr. 

1^  Apr.  24, 

!S87  Apr.  2^1, 

Apr.  29, 

IWO  Apr.  13, 

:H»7  Hay  4, 

BS3  Apr.  34, 

.913  Mar.  11^. 

.WC  Apr,  2e. 

LBSfiMny  3. 

.891  May  3, 
887,  May 

913!  May  S, 

893  May  1\. 

900  Apr.  17, 

,^1  Apr.  U. 

.814  Apr.  20. 

.m  May  a. 

E907,MBy  4. 

imtHny  11. 

W£  Apr.  1. 

i*12Apr.  II*- 

SOelApr.  10. 

SCN'Apt.  2». 

&B8  Apr.  29. 
-SUiApr.  ao. 
1S02  May  2. 

887  May 

9M  Mw 

910  Hny 

[900  May 

M4  May 

im  May 

^■3  Hay 

.9{M  U&y 

.903  May 


191B'Tubercij]oai  

ISlliDropBy  

ms  Killed.  

19ie  Locomoiar  aUKia  

]['l5Mnrdcrc«i...,,...  , , , 

1916|DnjpBj  

191S' Intestinal  obetruet'Ti 
191fi' Apoplexy, . . 

1915  CirrlidHty.  of  ISvlt  

191Q. Killed  ,  

1916!rn&iimiiIliB  

l^lfi'CarcironiB  

191(i  UiabetM   

1916  I'ne-umiknia  

191(1  Pnc-umonia  . 
1916  L(>c<i[riiii!ir  atRKifi,  , . 
191Q'C4r(.  incima  tif  lutliT- . 

1915  KephriliB  

ISlfi  Nephritis,  

HilC  KilL^d...,  

1916  Kndocarditi*  

l&l*iTut«rcu]oBiii..--  .... 
Ittlfj  (  hronic  ulctrrat'n  th't 
19lt>  IntcBliral  obBlnict'Ti 

1916  Pn^curnonLa  ,  

1SI16  f n«'UCns>llLs  

1916  Cajicer  

1915  Apopltity, , , ,  ,,  

191ti  Qraemic  pniaaninE. .  . 
lEHG  F'yfrniiphro*iB 

1916  Nephrilta..-  

1316  Tube rculotia  

Ent^riliv  

l!tlB|Kil|ied-....,...-  

1916  Kill«l  

If.l&  Killed  

1916  Tubercutoell   I 

13I6TubcreulDBlB  I 

1916  ^^n(^e^  of  tonffu-e  | 

1!p1-6  Uri-mia  

ISlti  Parti-is  

1916Dial«ctJCtt  , 

1916  Hoart  diB«ane. ,   

1316  C'i'rebral  hemorrhaiiir 

lyiG  Kill«l,,  

lylfi  C^reliral  herno^haKt! 
IS'IS  Cvrehral  htmurrViase 

iyi6DiiibctefB   

1&16  Cancer  nf  Btomai'h.. 
iyi6  NcphritU  

Killed  ,  

1I^'I6  OrKanlc  h*«'t  disMLBe 

IMG  Hciu-t  dlBCBee  

lyifi'Aculedilataticin  hea  t 

1915  Anifiiin  peclorin  . 

l!''l6|AnR'ina  [leeturiH  

iwi6'!'ar*fiis...  

1916!Cn,ntrer  "f  Kmin, , 

1916  Acute  mephritje  

Itflfij  Arteriti  Bclertisiii  

IfiltijSofteninir  of  brain... 

191S'N*phriliB...  

19(S  Arlerin  pcleroalB  

liil.S  Blind  rivht  i.^y«  

19li>  Blind  risht  eye  

I9ia  Piaemia......  

ISilB  Prciinionia  . . .  ..  ... 

1916  Kdlpd.  

]9H;|GunB:hol  vound  

1916  lA>c(i'mi3ttir  ataxia, , , , 
]»ltl  rcrebral  apoplexy.  . 

ISlti  Part-eis  

19 Ifi  Drowned  

iSie  L'aHCOT  nl  liver  

laie.Fulmoflary  hemor'gc 

19l6lpyB«inia   J 

19l4i  Riijihthand  amrvit'ed. 
VJlG  Cancerof  bawfla,... 

19lfiKiHiwl  

1916  AbeiCeaS  of  luniia  ! 

1916  Arteriti  B-^lCTOKin  

Ifil6  Drowned   

1316  Acuie  dilatB'n  lif  lrt.| 

19l60edema  of  throet  

l'iil6TubtireTJlo»ii  

Itfl&'Ccr^Tal  heiDorrhBiTQ 


¥1500 
1500 
3000 
1500 
5000 
30UU 
IfiOO 
30UO 
30UU 
IWti 
15IJ0 
1500 
15UU 
3U0U 
1500 

750 
1500 
150U 
1600 
1500 
IGOO 
1500 

760 
160D 
lEOO 
1500 
1500 

suua 

3000 
3000 

law 

1500 

aoDO 

1600 
1600 
1600 
1500 

auuo 
iJioa 
isoo 

1600 
1500 
'J!MI) 
l&OO 
lUM 
4f.ll0 
4500 
3DU0 
l.'MK) 
3000 
3IIO0 
SHOO 

:mO 

l.WO 
4500 
1600 
15(X) 
■JfM 
3C00 
1500 
lEOD 
30X1 
3000 
300O 
IMO 
3000 
1500 
3000 
1600 
3(W0 
1600 
4600 
1600 
3000 
I«jO 
1600 

30ua 

IBOti 
1600 
l&OO 

'  woo 

1600 
16U0 
16O0 


iMary  A.  Mayball.  ni. 
Janti  Winterilien,  w. 
Ijenjiit'-  MfCrevty,  w. 
'Anra  W.  CoEif-ni,  w 
Gujida'p  eW.Lewis.w 
XVife  and  childreti. 
Cliildrcn. 
Katie  Fordeeh,  w. 
Mary  A.  Cdntield,  w. 
Wif^  pnd  irhildrcn. 
ly&m-  E.  lli-^ard,  w. 
Marij-uret  Haley,  ni. 
Mary  Johnhton,  w. 
Maria  L.  Rreiee.  «. 
Nellie  A,  tame,  v. 
APHft  R.  St^iwiri,  w. 
Carrii.' linirich,  w. 
Jennie  Chandler,  w. 
Lyriia  H.  WilliamH.  w 
Tannic  CrilRn,  w. 
JfT^ni^  Bp-I],  w. 
SuNijt  Fiper,  w. 
Ella  I'liilina.  w. 
Hairy  C<joK,  w, 
I.ula  P.  TownBloy,  w 
Mary  E.  Zirk,  w. 
Annie  F'aradiKt,  w. 
Ida.  J.  Jtu^n.-ll  w. 
AuK^iBta  Wolf,  w. 
Eaiflk-C.  Kuddell,  vi 
ClaHhcl  ChlhiB.  m. 
Emille  T,  Bv&nW^a.w 
Mofy  E.  Jt/nes,  w. 
Manf'tC.  Caulli(jld,w 
Cnm  M,  Brown,  w. 
Krjs^^tla  Doweil.  w. 
^dna  Dutlon.  w. 
Jchsnria  Fnyle,  w. 
ENcn  H.M^-Doti&ld.-w 
Hek'n  Faine,  w, 
Mary  N-  Fritz,  w. 
Mary  E,  Graebing,  m 
MarKareC  Smft]).  V. 
HnriTiah  KinR.  m. 
A  Tj  n.a  K  it  Bc  he.  w. 
Miiry  M.  Walah.  w, 
D jiu  ht  e  r*  Hon  - 1  r -1  a w 
Ceth'ps  Oli^Blfliiter.  w 
Frank  A.  S(>frlinK.  r, 
GfUi'vLeve  Spencc.  W 
KittiQ  E.  Bcniid,  w. 
Kef^Hjcn,  L.WhilJft.w 
Wife  and  Eun. 
Sarah  ward  ,w 

Charl'teA.Hi^kini.W 
Daimhtere. 
Eva  G.  Crialer,  w. 
Mary  Ahi*rn,  w. 
I.ir.jrif^  Myfrm.  w. 
E[i7.a  SelWri.  w. 
Winnit:  Fipher,  W. 
Ellen  E.  Miryer.  w. 
Emma  G.  SbieJdfi,  w. 
Self. 
Self, 

Ella  G5jdfrty,  w. 
Bl'IIi;  MerHfreaU.  W. 
Marift  R.  Brunne'r.  w 
Haliie  C.  Boeler,  w. 
Dau^hterB- 
S<sns  nnd  daughter. 
Mm.  1..  AleKRndw,  *. 
Kathrine  Troy.  m. 
F.  R.  McShone,  b. 
Lorcnry  E.  More.  w. 
Timothy  D.S4-Bnlon.a 
Self. 

Ella  C.  Rotb.  W. 
Wife  and  mother. 
Children, 

Sarah  M.  Cain,  w. 
A^Tii't  Wisifina.  *r. 
Mary  Collini*.  W. 
Daisy  Grant,  w. 
Jennie  Smith,  w. 
Inez  C^■^e^  ir^  


Total  number  of  death  cIoimB 
Total  nuraberof  diubilltir  cloima 


BSI 

St 


86 


Total  unountof  claims,  9183,000.00 
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Pfamiciil  Stiteiiient 

CtAVBLAND.  O..  Hftjr  1.  Iia6. 

M ORTUABT  FUHD  FCnt  AFRIIi 

Balance  on  h*nd  April  1.  191$.  $101^88 

Received  by  uaeumenta  971-74  and  back  ■■■iiiiiihiiiIi  tU0,132  68 

RecelTed  from  memberm carried  by  UwAMoeUitkn   ^868  30 

Intaratfor  April   847  64 

flSB^SSS  GS  tl68J88  W 

Total  taS4.864  86 

Paid  IB  elatnu   198^1  17 

Baluice  on  huid  April  30  «  71,508  <8 

arSOIAI.  MOBTUABT  FUMD  Km  APRIL 

Balance  on  hand  April  1  $618,221  01 

R«eeiv«d  in  ApriL  .■■818,61»  87 

Balance  In  bank  April  30  fS86,740  88 

EXPBNaE  FUND  FOR  APRIL 

Balance  on  band  April  1  «  74,098  08 

Received  from  fees  $     822  88 

Received  from  2  per  cent   3,703  97 

f  4,088  86  4.026  3G 


Statenenl  of  Membership 

FOE  APUU  1916 

OoMifi^rtpreaenU:.                                                          WttO  tl.BOO  82,260  88.000  $8,-^0  U.GOO 

Total  membership  Hareh  31.  1916                                               1.061  42,601       123   19.721  7  4.500 

AppUcatltHia  and  Teinststementa  received  during  month   21B                  77  16 

Totals                                                                               1.561  4^880       128  19;79B  7  4.624 

From  which  deduct  policies  t«rminated  by  death,  accident,  or 

otherwise.                                                                              9  137                  49  IS 


Total  membership  April  80,  1916   1.662  42.683       123  19,749         7  4,611 

Grand  total  


MR.  YOU 

Brothers: 

We  have  this  month  mailed  to  the  iDSunnee  Secretary  of  every  Divirion  a  pamphlet,  wHh  a  reqaeat  to 

?ive  each  member  of  hia  Division  one.  It  yon  have  not  received  yoor  e(q>y,  adi  f or  It,  aaweareveryanxknu 
or  ycu  to  G£T  AMD  READ  IT. 

This  little  booklet  Is  sent  to  you  with  the  hope  that  it  will  make  you  fully  realize  your  reeponslbllity  aa  a 
husband  and  father,  and  show  you  the  way  to  measure  up  to  your  full  duty  as  such. 

After  you  have  read  it,  ask  the  wife  and  other  members  at  the  family  to  read  it,  and  we  feel  sure  they 
will  co-operate  wlt^  you  to  the  fullest  extent,  to  enable  you  to  carry  enoush  of  our  Insurance  to  leave  them 
free  from  the  fear  of  poverty  if  you  should  be  taken  away  from  them. 

We  particalarly  call  your  attention  to  the  cheapness  of  our  Insurance,  aa  ramiwred  with  this  same  class 
<tt  protection,  as  shown  on  the  two  last  pases. 

Read  h  witfaoat  fail;  It  may  hurt  some  of  you;  if  it  does,  read  it  tbo  aeomd  time,  and  then  remember: 

"Lives  (rf  great  men  all  remind  us. 

Not  In  time  and  tide  to  tmat. 
Bat  INSURING  leave  behind  us 

Sometfalnc  more  than  debts  and  dust." 

W.  E.  FUTCH.  C.  E.  RICHARDS, 

Preaident.  Gen1  See'y  and  Treaa. 


WANTED 

The  Insurance  Association  is  still  holding  money  beloncinK  to  the  varions  parties  naned  below. 
If  any  one  can  clve  ns  Information  about  them,  we  will  appreciate  It  vsty  much,  aa  we  have  not 
been  able  to  locate  them.  This  money  ia  of  no  benefit  to  the  AMoeiation,  and  we  are  anxioua  to 
place  it  in  the  hantb  of  the  beneReiarles. 

George  F.  Conrad,  son  of  our  late  Brother  J.  J.  Conrad,  of  Div.  No.  730,  Altoona,  Pa.,  amount 
due  1464.04. 

Hay  Aftnee  Hayes,  niece  of  our  late  Brother  Wm.  E.  Hayes,  of  Div.  No.  224,  City  ot  Mexico, 
Mex.,  amount  due  (732.00. 

James  Powers,  brother  of  our  late  Brother  Michael  Powers,  of  Div.  No.  286,  Grand  Saplds, 
Mich.,  not  heard  from  for  15  years,  amount  due  (136.37. 

Mrs.  Laura  Thorp,  sister  of  our  late  Brother  P.  B.  Reynolds,  of  Div.  No.  637,  Uonclova  Coah, 
Mex..  amount  due  (1500.00. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Beane,  widow  of  our  late  Brother  E.  W.  Beane.  of  Div.  No.  840.  Peru,  Ind., 
amount  due  (1328.43. 

Any  one  knowlns  the  whereabouts  of  Arthur  Hays,  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  estate  of  our  late 
Brother  Cbaa.  York,  who  held  membership  in  Div.  No.  339,  Riveibank,  Cal.,  please  notify  Mr. 
J.  H.  Torit,  im  Fletcher  Street,  Indianapolia,  Ind. 
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WEEKLY  INDEMNITY  CLAIMS  PAID  MAY  1.  1916. 
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19 
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896 
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27 
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801 
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431 

212 

803 
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471 

217 

783 
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611 
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423 

224 

126 
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28 

m 

496 

227 

400 

228 

86 

229 

446 

230 

83 

231 

820 

232 

607 

233 

402 

234 

273 

-236 

24 

286 

467 

237 

203 

288 

8 

289 

471 

240 

336 

241 

833 

242 

327 

243 

262 

244 

287 

246 

96 

246 

609 

247 

611 

248 

218 

249 

486 

2S0 

177 

261 

703 

2S2 

289 

268 

98 

264 

107 

266 

762 

8S6 

611 

867 

200 

268 

496 

269 

678 

280 

744 

261 

471 

282 

649 

263 

683 

*2U 

199 

*2B6 

248 

*Z66 

207 

•267 

399 

Name 


Ajnotint 
Paid 

Ctaim 

Div. 

$180  00 

•268 

630 

337  14 

269 

219 

82  86 

270 

400 

16  00 

271 

262 

20  00 

272 

262 

111  48 

273 

471 

SO  00 

274 

446 

86  48 

275 

639 

48  67 

278 

98 

117  14 

277 

4 

10  71 

278 

42 

67  14 

279 

430 

26  71 

280 

428 

17  H 

281 

391 

42  86 

282 

662 

61  43 

283 

603 

46  71 

284 

392 

112  86 

286 

623 

26  71 

286 

826 

84  29 

287 

177 

64  29 

288 

192 

42  86 

289 

678 

97  14 

290 

668 

1040  00 

291 

361 

42  86 

292 

4 

97  14 

293 

166 

8  57 

294 

687 

40  00 

296 

646 

160  OO 

296 

430 

^  86 

297 

234 

74  29 

29B 

644 

20  00 

299 

232 

40  71 

300 

190 

79  29 

301 

611 

196  00 

302 

612 

10  00 

303 

467 

206  71 

304 

66 

186  71 

306 

166 

60  00 

306 

442 

49  29 

307 

426 

62  86 

308 

633 

79  29 

309 

246 

34  29 

310 

860 

137  U 

311 

473 

322  86 

312 

166 

140  00 

313 

280 

26  71 

314 

662 

128  67 

815 

384 

267  16 

816 

620 

22  66 

817 

78 

220  00 

318 

160 

10  71 

319 

809 

20  00 

•821 

611 

66  71 

•401 

16 

212  14 

•818 

210 

68  57 

•949 

66 

94  29 

*466 

177 

40  00 

74 

69 

20  00 

829 

627 

17  14 

888 

498 

60  00 

948 

832 

100  00 

13 

190 

40  00 

40 

166 

236  00 

16 

428 

280  DO 

Name 


AmovDt 
Paid 


F.  S.  PmlBvtt.  Adv. 

Diirk  Vincent  , . 

Jah.  C.  Liive,  

Frank  I".  Monihan, 

D.  1.1.  TriHJt  .  ,  

L.  F.  McKay  

H-  T.  BfttcheJor  

La  T.  KirtlH'y  

JaTti^L'e  E.  Odey  . .  , . . 
A  i^,  }UiJf-inl  .... 


J.  W. 

T.  S.  Phillips 
Fm  I  W.  MaaclMB- 
Ei..'rL  H.  McPhemn 
C-  M  riampison 

Jnlii;  VMlgiOliiCi 

J.  W.  Haire.,r,4. 
Juhn  Kilk-an.,.,^^ 

E<.i.  EtLiiwn..  .o. 
W.  W.  PJtues«r., 

F.  (.;.  KpitBr 
0  B.  Willii 

J.  11'    Dii  fuq-ue 

Jii!iit.'t> !?.  GroTBi. 
F,  v..  ?A'!]trt!r,... 
J.  W.  WiilErtJM... 
TliiiK-  rVjnovaii.., 
W.  It.  liiivg...^.. 

C.  F;.  M<.ijli.an.ii4 
Miilim  l  O  La' 

F.  W.  n:i^t^n,,J 

Eun-y   

E.  M.  llilfiiB,  ^  

W.  LTiJBby^.  

G.  I-tMi;..   

E  M.  ShrHjinatoir  

E  W_  KlUs  

W.  I',,  7ill"lUi'ITIiaTl  

0,  V.  Qrvalt  

Ri>l  "rt  Ni^hakoa  

Char]f3a  Beatf   

Jiiriii-s  E.  ShKlW^  

FrnI  Knyder   

Ari'ly  W;itsion  

Bs  ran  lUiljinaftji  

J.  D.  Raiidolnfa.  

J.  C,  HamliBll'^^,-,  

Philip  N.  Jaam.^y,  

M,  T'  Kinilh,,  ^.-4,  

J.  W.  Mi-Kcwn.i  

J.  It,  Crui^lejf..,,  

C  PjinSton..:  

H-  P.  Hyrup.  

Earnear  L.  Stone  

A.  A.  Knight  

S.  1!,  Pow^fB  

J.  A.  Daviiiwin.  Adv  

H.  S.  Finch,  Adv  

V.  A,  Hiwraielt.  Adv.... 
Jm«  E.  Eoibt<  Adv  


C.  M.  Hawley.  Adv  

Bam^  Clark  

H.  W.  Herahey  

Byron  E.  Dick  

C.  B.  Anderaon  

ThoB.  Brennenatuhl  

Georgre  W.  Eddy  

A.  T.  Huff  

J.  B.  Good  

Clyde  S.  Walton  

H.  E.  Walters.  

A.  Hoaefltaith  

Joe  L.  Wimberly  

JonieeT.  Spink  

Thomaa  Bryant  

J.  E.  Lester.  

Harry  T.  Beat  

Warren  Easle  

W.  G.  Leaf  

William  E.  Sandford  

A.  W.  Younff  

D.  D.  Wall  

Timothy  Haoahan  

W.  L.  Dodda  

C.  C  RobertwHi  

W.  J.  Reedy  

F.  M.  Baldwin  

Frank  J.  O'Donnell  

Thoa.  H.  Hayee  

J.  G.  McNdU  

E.  F.  Ameter  

E.  W.  La  Bonle  

C.  D.  Smoot  

George  A.  Day  

Monroe  Sianey  

P.  J.  Murphy  

T,  J.  Campion  

John  WeUh  

Henry  Kenward  

John  Barkley  

Edward  J.  R«inhold  

Frank  H.  Danlela  

Leslie  Darlinff  

Henry  Goad.  

F.  B.  Knoderer  

A.  J.  Evana.  

J.  R,  Coyne  

R.  J.  WOacH)  

L.  L.  Clark  

T.  B.  MeaU  

J.  CStolt  

Wm.  H.  Porter.  

F.  E.  Kemp,  Adv  

Heniy  Hackey,  Adv  

J.  L.  Fickling:,  Adv  

Chaa.  A.  RobinBon.  Adv. 

ChBB.  H.  Reed.  Adv  

Charles  N.  Scfanyler.  Bal 
Chaa.  W.  Arnold.  Bal.... 

C.  A.  HalvlM-,  Bal  

T.  D.Paxton,Bal.  

C.  E.  Black,  Bal  

J.  W.Dickwn.  Bal  

Kobt.  H.  Sherry,  Bal  


1210  00 
64  2» 
380  00 
26  71 
14  29 
116  71 
34  29 
14  29 
17  14 

61  43 
28  67 

161  43 
SO  00 

211  48 
80  00 

242  86 
88  67 
12  86 
74  29 

19  20 

11  43 
64  29 

20  00 

12  86 
V,  00 
94  29 
32  14 

26  71 
64  29 
20  00 
14  29 
17  14 
60  00 

120  00 
80  00 
19  29 
84  29 
46  71 

11  43 
16  00 
80  00 

12  86 

27  86 
■84  29 

28  67 

62  86 
92  86 

111  48 
26  71 
!S71 
40  71 
40  00 
80  00 
96  00 

160  00 
66  00 

no  00 

84  29 
640  00 

62  86 
114  29 
140  00 
146  00 
146  71 


811TO0  77  01760  77 


Total  nninfaer  of  Weekly  Indemnity  Claim*.  118.     'Number  oC  Advance  FaymenU  on  Clatma,  IL 

INDEHNITY.  DEATH  AND  DTSABILITy  CLADIS  PAID  HAY  1.  1916. 
Claim      Div.      Name  Amt  Paid 

171  I  448  I   A.  P.  Meade,  left  foot  amputated   $2,000  00 

172  I  478  I  Tboa.  a  Miller   LOOP  00 

98,000  00  18.000  00 


Total  number  of  Indemnity  Death  and  Disability  Claims.  2. 
Weekly  Indemnity  Claims  pud  from  December  1.  1906.  to  April  1.  1916... 
Indemnity  Death  and  Disability  Claims  paid  from  Aprft  1,  1907.  to  April  1, 
1916.  


>773.992  79 

296.782  14 
11.069,724  OS 


•14.750  77 


fl.0Mi724  88 


NOTICE  TO  INDEMNITY  POUCYHOLOERS. 

The  Third  Quarterly  Premium  for  1916  on  your  Indemnity  Insurance  Is  due  and 
payaMa  to  your  Insurance  Secretary  on  or  before  the  30th  of  June,    1916.  FaOnre 
oa  yoar  part  to  pay  this  Indemnity  Premium,  as  provided  in  Sections  23  and  24  of  the 
IndiMDBity  By>Laws,  will  lapse  your  poli^  and  leave  you  unprotei 
W.  E.  FUTCH.  President.  C  E.  RICHARD 
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For  a  pure  beverage 

the  Company  -will  gotaany 

trouble  to  give  its  engines  a  pure 
dsvink — dp  ^  inuch  for  yoursdf— 


The  pure,  wholesome,  safety-firsi 
tevB«ge,  No  trouble  to  find  a  plaoe 
that  It. 

JSelitsious^  RefreahinS  onA 
Thirst"  QuQuchin^ 
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One  Eye  u  Him 

BY  THOHAS  GRANT  SFROiOER 
dqtyrlgfat  br  Pnnk  A.  Mnneer  Co. 

Wilson  glared  viciously  at  the  cook 
with  murder  in  his  heart  and  went  on 
sullenly  peeling  potatoes.  The  fact  that 
there  were  social  conditions  in  the  lower 
world  into  which  ill  fortune  had  cast  him 
did  not  occur  to  him.  He  did  not  know 
that  a  dishwasher  had  no  more  right  to 
give  himself  airs  than  a  (»mmon  seaman 
had  to  put  himself  on  the  same  social 
footing  with  a  captain. 

He  was  not  a  dishwasher  by  choice, 
but  of  necessi typhis  empty  stomach  having 
driven  him  to  accept  food  in  recompense 
for  his  unskilled  labor.  The  cook  was  in 
no  wise  to  blame,  for  Wilson  was  a  poor 
diahwasher.  The  fact  that  his  awkward- 
ness had  exasperated  the  cook  almost 
beyond  endurance  had  not  occurred  to 
Wilson. 

He  did  not  take  into  account,  as  the 
cook  did,  the  broken  crockery,  the  care- 
less slopping  and  the  colossal  awkward- 
ness with  which  his  associate  had  to  ctm- 
tend.  Viewed  in  his  own  Uc^t,  the  exxk 
was  a  martyr  to  bis  own  charity  fai  put- 
tang  up  with  Wilson  for  the  three  days* 
inconvenience  that  had  marked  what  he 
considered  his  service. 

The  cook,  as  lord  of  his  own  dominion, 
had  every  right  to  reprimand  an  awkward 
scullion  in  whatever  language  he  chose, 
and  the  fact  that  that  language  had  been 
cboseo  f K»n  a  vocabulary  that  was 


scarcely  conducive  to  palatfU>le  pleasure  in 
an  atmosphere  of  cnlinuy  preparatimi  had 
not  occurred  to  the  cook.  He  was  used  to 
bad  scullions.  Wilson  was  not  used  to 
bad  cooks,  at  any  rate  not  in  such  inti- 
mate relation  as  he  had  lately  found  him- 
self. 

Therefore  he  resented  the  cook's  treat- 
ment of  him  and  under  the  abuse  and  in- 
dignat»m  heaped  upon  him  smouldered  a 
fire  agahiBt  humani^  in  general,  and  the 
cook  in  particular. 

It  was  small  wonder  then,  as  the  cook 
came  by  and  observed  that,  even  with 
mechanical  aid,  Wilson  was  making  a 
huge  blunder  by  his  task,  he  should  give 
vent  to  his  scorn  in  a  personal  analysis  of 
Wilson  that  began  with  his  ancestmr^ 
disparaged  his  present  estate  and  painted 
in  lurid  hues  his  probable  eternal  future. 
There  was  a  pmsiUlity  that  even  this 
would  not  have  loosened  the  floodgates  of 
Wilson's  wrath  if  the  discourse  had  not 
culminated  in  the  cook's  emphasizing  his 
remarks  by  bringing  a  frying  pan  in  vio- 
lent omtact  with  the  offender's  head 

Wilson  arose  blind  with  dir^  water 
and  wrath,  wiped  the  om  from  his  eyes 
and  allowed  enough  of  the  other  to  drift 
out  of  his  optics  until  they  could  make 
out  the  misty  bulk  of  his  tormentor  shak- 
ing with  laughter  at  the  mishap. 

He  realized  that,  though  be  dropped  his 
reason,  he  still  retained  the  potato  peeler, 
and  with  an  oath  hurled  it  straight  at  the 
cook's  head.  The  cook  did  not  have  time 
to  dodge  completely,  owing -to  the  un- 
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e^pectedneas  of  the  attack  and  the  fact 
that  his  bulk  was  not  eoDdudTe  to  avift 
moTemoit 

Wilson  was  frozen  with  horror  to  see 
the  sharp  point  of  the  peeler  catch  the 
cook's  left  eye,  gouge  it  from  the  socket 
and  carry  it  away  as  it  sped  on,  leaving 
him  staring  with  awful  fascination  at 
the  yawning  red  eaTllyl 

Thai  his  horror  gave  my  to  trarified 
activify.  Unmindful  of  his  appearance, 
he  rushed  madly  from  the  place  and  was 
soon  running  wildly  down  the  alley,  the 
gathering  night  cloaking  his  escape  with 
its  swift  falling  shadows. 

Coatless,  hatless,  breathless,  he  made 
his  way  from  one  darkened  section  to  an- 
other until  his  unconscious  feet  brought 
him  at  length  to  the  outskirts  of  the  rail- 
road yards.  The  sig^t  of  the  racing 
switch  engines  awoke  his  numbed  senses 
to  one  certain  fact— he  must  get  out  of 
town! 

The  red  glare  of  the  cook's  vacant 
socket  haunted  him  and  bade  him  flee 
from  retribution.  The  fact  that  be  had 
no  money  and  no  clothes  only  added  to 
his  desire  to  put  miles  betweoi  him 
and  the  ccmsequencea  of  his  deed  All 
resentment  faded  from  his  mind.  There 
was  nothing  he  would  not  have  given  to 
undo  what  his  mad  wrath  had  acccHU- 
plished.    He  must  go. 

Arrest,  the  hand  of  the  law,  was  as 
nothing  to  his  cMiseienoe  and  thered- 
«]red  horror  that  must  ever  stare  at  him 
with  its  hideous  vacantawes.  He  must 
find  new  scenes  in  whidi  to  foi^t  it 

At  the  edge  of  the  yards  he  came  upon 
a  switch  shanty.  The  door  was  open, 
and  the  coats  and  hats  of  the  night  shift 
hung  upon  its  dim  walla,  inviting  him  to 
clothe  himself  for  the  journey.  Wilson 
slipped  quickly  in,  seized  cote  of  each, 
TegardlesB  of  irize  or  fit,  clothed  himself 
and  drifted  up  the  main  line. 

A  freight  was  just  pulling  out  He 
had  no  idea  of  its  destination:  that  was 
no  matter,  but  it  was  moving,  moving 
away  from  the  scene  of  his  horror.  He 
grasped  a  door  slide  as  it  ran  past  him, 
swung  in  on  the  rods  with  the  ease  of 
long  inractice,  and  somi  the  whine  of  the 
wheels  was  droning  in  his  ears  as  the 
train  rocked  and  swayed  along  in  the 


nifi^t,  bearing  him  awi^,  away,  away. 
But  still  he  conM  not  shut  out  the  red 
stare  of  the  ^ghtless  socket  that  seemed 
to  haunt  him,  a  hideous  ghost  of  the  liv- 
ing consequences  of  a  mad  impulse. 

It  was  this  incident  more  than  anything 
else  that  put  an  end  to  Wilson's  vaga- 
bondage and  humbled  bis  foolish  pride 
until  at  length  be  sat  before  the  parental 
board  where  the  veal  had  been  kept  hot 
for  him. 

A  year,  two  years  passed,  and  as  the 
dust  of  each  respectable  day  settled  down 
upon  his  disreputable  past  his  life  as  a 
knight  of  the  road  hid  itself  under  the 
pleasant  gray  coating  and  became  a  dim 
and  dingy  memory  until  all  its  tawdry 
details  faded  into  a  misty  hulk  which  the 
kmdly  ashes  of  time  covered  with  <d>- 
livim. 

But  one  tiling  stared  and  glared  at  him 
out  of  the  past— the  sightless  socket  that 
was  more  of  an  evil  eye  than  any  sorcerer 
of  fable  possessed.  The  material  suc- 
cess that  awaited  him  on  his  homecoming 
was  not  bright  enough  to  dim  that 
gruesome  memory.  The  more  his  f or^ 
tones  improved  the  more  insistent  be- 
came its  gaze. 

No  murderer  was  more  persistently 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  his  victim  than 
was  Wilson  by  this  living  spectre.  It 
peered  into  his  privacy,  it  leered  at  him 
when  he  surrounded  himself  with  society. 
Always  he  knew  that  some  Uvii^  man 
was  carrying  about  the  thing  he  had 
killed— that  that  man  was  the  walking 
tomb  of  a  darkness  that  he,  Wilstm,  had 
created  in  red  wrath. 

Love  came  to  him,  but  could  not  blind 
him  to  the  horror  of  the  past  He  feared 
to  accept  the  sweet  promise  that  a  woman 
modestiy  held  out  tohimforfearthattheir 
very  uni<»j  mig^t  culminate  in  a  terror 
more  perustoit  than  the  one  he  lived  in. 
He  could  see  his  child  bran  with  that 
awful  badge  of  bis  mental  vision  mate- 
rialized in  a  baby  face  branded  at  birth 
with  a  sightiess  socket  to  perpetuate  his 
ptmishment  That  was  the  final  pressure 
on  his  crown  of  thorns. 

Agam  the  wanderlust  stirred  in  him, 
and  he  packed  his  grii^  arranged  his  let- 
ters of  ae&t  and  once  nuive  tp^tathe 
road,  tiiis  tim^'g'mfidd'N^gtfaank 
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account  and  with  the  excuse  of  a  wider 
field  for  the  success  that  he  bad  made. 

And  so  the  eye  became  a  restless  goad» 
driving  him  hither  and  thither  with  its 
evil  ray  that  seemed  like  the  light  of  a 
red  star  traveling  through  time.  From 
city  to  city  he  wandered,  always  away 
from  the  scene  of  his  evil  adventure, 
until  at  last  he  walked  the  thoroughfare 
of  a  city  divided  by  a  continent  from  his 
Nemesis,  as  be  thcH^t  And  then  fate 
confronted  him. 

Faultlessly  dressed,  radiating  an  atmos- 
phereof  material  prosperity,  he  was  stroll- 
ing  aimlessly,  seeking  distraction  in  the 
passing  crowd,  when  suddenly  his  eye 
caught  the  profile  of  the  cook 's  face.  He 
was  on  the  left  side,  and  the  socket  was 
filled  with  a  glass  eye  glaring  with  adead^ 
unwmkini^  unforgiving  stare. 

The  cook  had  altered  sadly.  Fotnne 
had  evidenUy  laid  a  heavy  hand  npra 
hinn,  for  his  bovine  bulk  had  shrunk  with 
the  reducing  flesh  until  his  shabby  clothes 
hung  limply  upon  his  form  as  upon  a  rack. 
Wilson  noted  that  his  shoes  were  dilapi- 
dated and  his  whole  appearance  that  of 
one  who  was  treading  hard  ways. 

He  walked  close  to  him  bopii^  he  was 
mifl taken,  but  there  was  no  denying  the 
familiarity  of  the  features  stamped  so 
indelibly  upon  his  memory.  He  had  fled 
from  fate,  and  it  had  pursued  him,  for 
the  fixed  stare  of  the  artificial  substitute 
that  concealed  his  ghostly  horror  seemed 
to  hypnotize  him  into  following. 

He  crossed  behind  to  the  cook's  right 
aide  and  came  close  beside  him.  The 
good  eye  regarded  the  well-dressed  stran- 
ger with  curiosi^,  but  no  recognitimi, 
but  Wilson  was  certain  fliis  was  tiieman. 

"I  beg  your  pard<n/*  heaaid,  "but 
didn't  you  cook  in  a  restaurant  in  Gales- 
borg  some  years  ago?" 

The  cook  regarded  him  with  amaze- 
ment "Sure."  he  replied,  "but  I  don't 
know  you,  and  you  dim't  look  much  like 
snyime  who  ever  ate  there. " 

"Never  mind  that,"  interrupted  Wil- 
son.  **I  thought  you  cooked  there." 

"I  wish  I  did  now."  And  the  cook's 
tone  expressed  regret. 

"Why?"  demanded  Wilson. 

"Well,  when  I  cooked  I  waa  sure  of 
eating." 


"And  now  you  are  not?" 

"I'm  out  of  a  job  and  a  long  way  from 
home."  And  there  was  a  finality  in  his 
tone  as  if  it  had  all  he&a  said. 

"Yoa  had  better  come  and  dine  with 
me,"  proposed  Wilson,  "and  then  you 
can  tell  me  how  you  came  to  leave  there. ' ' 

"You  mean  it?"  And  the  cook,  looked 
him  over  with  surprise. 

"I  certainly  do. "  And  Wilson  led  the 
way  into  a  fuhicmable  restamrant^  while 
the  cook  followed  him  somewhat  doubt- 
fully. 

When  the  ill-assorted  pair  were  seated 

at  a  quiet  table  the  cook's  embarrassment 
faded  under  the  soothing  influences  of  the 
first  courses,  which  were  too  far  above 
any  of  his  own  culinary  skill  to  attempt 
anything  but  their  dispatch. 

"Stranger,"  he  remarked,  fixing  Wil- 
aoa  with  his  <me  good  ^y^  "I'd  like  to 
know  what  your  name  is  and  what  your 
little  game  is." 

"My  name  would  do  you  no  good  and 
convey  nothing  to  you,  and  my  game  is 
merely  to  help  a  man  from  Galesburg  who 
is  a  long  way  from  home  and  down  on  his 
luck." 

The  cook  looked  at  him  puzzled,  and 
then  Uumched  into  general  gosdp  about 
the  town  which  did  not  interest  Wilson, 
and  perscmal  gossip  about  himself  that 
did. 

It  seemed  that  he  had  longed  for  a 
change  and,  relying  on  his  ability  to  get 
work,  had  wandwed  farther  than  he  real- 
ized, until  the  grip  of  misfortune  had  left 
him  stranded  in  a  strange  city. 

"And  you  want  to  get  back?"  inquired  . 
Wilson  as  the  cocdc's  nairalive  aided  with 
the  coffee. 

"I  certainly  do,  stranger,  for  I've  a  job 
any  time  I  get  home,  which  is  more  than 
I've  been  able  to  get  here. " 

"Then  home  yon  gc^  "  and  Wilsm  rose 
and  led  the  wi^  to  the  street^  "but  you 
can't  leave  f<Hr  home  in  those  clothes," 
and  before  the  astonished  eook  could  re- 
gain his  senses  he  was  being  outfitted 
from  head  to  toe  in  a  first-class  men's 
haberdashery,  while  Wilson  calmly  paid 
the  bills. 

The  cook's  lone  eye  gleamed  with  satis- 
faction as  he  sorveygidbhin^tllilitfitlt^lb^g 
minw  when  they  turned  again  into  the 
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street  where  a  taxicab  stood  waiting  Wil- 
Boa^B  tele[4K»ed  order.  As  the  two  were 
being  whirled  to  the  depot  the  cook  turned 
to  Wilson  and  spoke  as  one  would  speak 
to  a  dream  vision  be  was  afraid  of  dissi- 
pating with  his  voice. 

"See  here,  stranger,  this  all  seems  like 
It's  on  the  square,  but  bow  am  I  going  to 
rep^r  you?" 

'  'By  goiiv  back  to  Galwbnrg  and  being 
luppy»"       WUacm  eamesliy. 

*T!ldothat,"the  cook  replied,  "but 
I  want  your  name  and  address  so  I  can 
send  you  what  you've  given  me  as  soon  as 
I  can  earn  it" 

"Never  mind  that  now.  Here  we  are, 
and  it  lacks  but  a  few  minutes  of  trahi 
time/'  and  Wilson  hurried  him  to  the 
ticket  office,  bought  his  ticket  and  Pull- 
man reservatkm  and  rushed  him  throu^ 
the  gate.  As  they  stood  on  the  platform 
he  pulled  out  a  roll  of  bills  and,  peeling 
off  two  twenties,  said,  "Here  are  your 
traveling  expenses. " 

The  cook  turned  them  over  in  his  hand, 
and  a  mist  dimmed  his  good  eye. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  si^  to  all  thii^" 
and  his  voice  was  busky,  "but  this  is  the 
happiest  moment  of  my  life,  and  you've 
got  to  give  me  your  name  and  address  and 
tell  me  why  you  did  all  this. " 

Wilson  took  his  arm  and  led  him  to  his 
car.  It  lacked  but  a  minute  of  train  time. 
"My  friend,  don't  you  know  my  face?" 
he  asked  slowly. 

The  cook  gazed  at  him  searching^y. 

"There's  something  familiar  about  it. 
but— no,  I  dm't  know  you. " 

"Once  you  had  a  dishwashw  who  threw 
a  potato  knife  that  tore  oat  your  left  «ye, ' ' 
said  Wilson  slowly. 

"Now  I  know  you, "  and  a  wide  grin 
overspread  the  cook's  face.  "Why,  sure," 
he  said.    "I  wondered  why  you  skif^ied. " 

"Bat  the  eye?"  demanded  Wilson. 

"Oh.  itdidn'tbreak,"  laughed  the  cook; 
"this  is  the  same  one.  I've  worn  it  ever 
since  I  was  a  boy. " 

The  conductor  shouted  "All  aboard!" 
the  porter  rushed  the  cook  up  the  steps, 
and  the  train  moved  off.  leavfaig  Wilson 
staring  after  it 

But  as  he  turned  to  buy  his  own  ticket 
home,  the  price  be  had  paid  fw  his  peace 
peemed  all  too  cheap. 


Amf  Susaa's  Money 

BY  CLARISSA.  HACKIB 

The  five  heirs  of  Miss  Susan  Baker 
were  visibly  disappointed  when  no  will 
was  discovered,  and  not  even  a  sum  of 
money  or  valuable  securities  that  might 
be  divuied  among  them  could  be  found 
anuH^  her  effects. 

llkey  looked  at  the  little  broioe  funeral 
am  that  contained  the  handful  of  ashee 
which  was  all  that  remained  of  the  mortal 
body  of  Aunt  Susan,  and  then  their  eyes 
wandered  back  to  the  sharp  cotmtenance 
of  the  little  lawyer,  Mr.  Pardee. 

"This  little  scrap  of  paper  is  all  that  I 
find  among  your  aunt's  papers, "  said  Bfr. 
Pardee  stiffly.  "If  you  will  give  me 
your  undivided  attention  I  will  read  her 
last  wishes." 

A  little  wave  of  interest  stirred  ammg 
the  five.  One  among  them,  an  eager- 
faced  young  man,  leaned  forward  in  his 
chair,  with  clasped  hands  hanging  loosely 
between  his  knees.  He  felt  very  sony 
for  poor  Aunt  Susan,  who  had  left  no  real 
mourners  behind,  and  he  experienced  a 
vague  feeling  of  pity  for  the  ecccaitrie  lit- 
tle old  lady  who  had  lived  a  narrow,  lonely 
life  in  a  ci^  boarding  house  far  from  the 
country  village  where  she  had  been  bom 
and  bred.  Don  Barlow  had  often  gone  to 
see  Miss  Susan,  but  he  was  a  very  busy 
young  man,  striving  bard  to  earn  enou^ 
money  on  which  to  marry  the  sweetest 
and  best  girl  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
hurry  and  bustie  of  life  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  sometimes  he  fwgot  Aunt 
Susan  Baker. 

Now  he  was  sorry. 

For  it  appeared  that  she  had  been  poor 
as  well  as  lonely,  and  she  needed  him  all 
the  more.  He  was  glad  he  had  dipped 
into  his  slender  bank  account  and  paid 
for  the  simple  funeral  expenses.  Edith 
would  agree  that  he  had  done  perfectly 
right,  although  the  Finley  Bakers  were 
in  affluent  circumstances  and  could  easily 
have  shouldered  all  expenses. 

But  they  had  not  made  an  offer  to  do 
so,  so  Don  had  stepped  in  and  handed  his 
check  to  the  lawyer. 

Now  Mr.  Pardee  was  speaking  in  hia 
dry,  sharp  manneSisiti^ed  by  vjOOQ IC 

"Mias  Baker  merely  states  in  let- 
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ter  that  it  is  her  last  wish  liiat  her  ashes 
shall  be  carried  to  Femcliffe  and  buried 
beneath  the  old  rose  apple-tree  in  the 
orchard  of  her  old  home.  She  gives  mi- 
nute descriptions  where  the  urn  is  to  be 
buried,  and  she  leaves  her  blessing  upon 
whoever  carries  out  this  wish. " 

Bfr.  Pardee  folded  the  paper  and  looked 
around  at  the  five  beir& 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finley  Baker  arose  with 
one  accord  and  moved  toward  the  door. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Finley  Baker 
coldly,  "but  I  have  an  important  en- 
gagement, which  I  must  keep.  As  for 
carrying  out  Aunt  Susan's  request  to  be 
buried  in  Femcliffe— why,  that  would  en> 
tail  a  long  raihroad  journey  and  much  un- 
necessary expense.  Mmey  is  ti^t  just 
now,  and  —  er"  —  Mr.  Baker's  voice 
trailed  into  a  suggestive  silence. 

Mrs.  Finley  Baker  looked  rather  scorn- 
fully around  upon  Aunt  Susan's  poor  be- 
longings. 

"I  should  think  the  clothes  and  the  fur- 
nitnre  could  be  sold,  and  the  money 
would  cover  the  necenary  cost^"  she 
drawled  as  she  tnUled  out  after  her 
husband. 

Don's  eyes  were  blazing  with  wrath, 
but  he  waited  to  hear  what  Deacon  Pils- 
bury  had  to  say.  The  deacon  was  own 
cousin  to  Aunt  Susan  and  had  journeyed 
all  the  way  from  Ferneliffe  to  hear  the 
will  read,  and  he  was  accordingly  indig- 
nant. His  dried-up  little  wife,  who  was 
swathed  in  black  garments  for  the  occa- 
sion, cast  one  disapproving  glance  at 
the  bronzed  urn  and  minced  toward  the 
door. 

"I  guess  we  better  be  going,  deacon. 
If  Finley  Baker  can't  afford  to  help  out 
on  these  expenses  I  ain't  going  to.  Susan 
always  was  extravagant^  and  she  had 
an  easy  time  boarding  hare  with  idle 
hands,  while  I  have  had  to  work  morning, 
noon  and  night"—  She  stopped  as  Mr. 
Pardee  raised  his  hand  in  protest. 

"Miss  Baker  loaned  Deacon  Pilsbury 
1200  last  year, "  he  said  quietly. 

"Well,"  put  in  the  deacon  moodily,  "I 
sui^Mse  you're  going  to  try  and  collect  it 
of  me  now!  I  ^'t  got  a  cent  of 
money  on  hand,  and  times  is  hard,  and"— 

"Don't  worry,"  smiled  Mr.  Pardee 
diyly.    "Miss  Baker  left  the  promissory 


note  for  yoa, deacon;  here  it  i%  to  destn^ 
at  once  if  you  wish. " 

With  shamed  faces  the  man  and  the 
woman  left  the  room,  and  when  the  door 
had  dosed  behind  them  Don  brought  bis 
fist  down  on  tiw  table  with  a  resounding 
thump. 

**Ur.  Pardee,  I  didn't  know  such  mean- 
ness existed.  If  yon  will  give  me  Aunt 
Susan's  directkxis  I  will  see  liiat  the 
ashes  are  interred  under  the  apple-tree. " 

"You  can't  afford  it,  Don,"  protested 
the  lawyer,  but  there  was  a  gleam  of  sat- 
isfaction in  his  gray  eyes  when  the  young 
man  threw  back  his  shoulders  and  faced 
him. 

**I  can't  afford  to  let  my  aunt's  remains 
lie  on  buried,  sirl  I  would  be  snwll  indeed 
if  I  refused  to  do  that  last  service  for 
her,  and  I  shall  place  a  suitable  stmie  as 

soon  as  I  can  afford  it " 

"I'm  glad  you're  the  one  who  elected 
to  do  it,  Don,"  said  Mr.  Pardee  earnest- 
ly. "You  can  least  afford  the  expense, 
but  the  others— well,  the  world  has  bard- 
ened  thran,  that's  all.  Now,  listen,  my 
boy;  this  is  Miss  Baker's  last  request: 

"  *It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  my  ashes 
shall  be  interred  beneath  the  old  rose 
apple-tree  at  home.  There  I  spent  the 
happy  days  of  my  childhood;  there  I  met 
the  only  man  I  ever  loved,  and  there  we 
were  bitterly  parted,  never  more  to 
meet  again.  In  that  spot,  where  I  have 
known  great  joy  and  great  sorrow,  I  wish 
to  He.  Between  the  long  roots  of  the  old 
tree  I  have  had  a  brick-lined  cavity  pre- 
pared for  the  urn.  Whoever  sees  that  it  is 
placed  there  will  not  go  unrewarded,  for 
the  blessings  of  a  lonely  old  woman  will 
follow  him  to  the  end  of  his  days. " 


Don  Barlow  and  his  sweetheart  took 
the  bronze  urn  down  to  Femcliffe,  for 
tender-hearted  Edith  Dale  could  not  bear 
to  think  that  the  little  woman's  burial 
should  be  a  lonely  one. 

Edith  had  donned  simple  mourning,  and 
Don's  hat  bore  a  deep  black  band.  "I 
hope  pocnr  Aunt  Susan  knows  that  some- 
body cares  a  little,"  sobbed  Edith  as  the 
train  whbrled  through  the  pleasant  coun- 
tryside. ^       ,  ^ 

If  Aunt  Susan  knew— and  who  can  say 
that  she  did  not?— site  surely  must  have 
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been  gladdened  at  the  self-sacrifice  which 
these  two  young  people  were  making, 
tor  the  breaking  in  upon  Doa*a  savings 
meant  that  tb^  wed^g  must  be  post- 
poned another  six  months. 

It  was  late  in  the  moming  when  they 
arrived  in  Femcliffe.  and  Don  left  Edith 
with  the  bronze  box  containing  the  um, 
while  be  went  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  minister  who  was 
to  read  the  eranmittal  service. 

To  Edith's  sunwise,  Bfr.  Pardee,  the 
lawyer,  appeared  upm  the  scene,  and 
then  Don  returned  The  three  went 
toward  the  little  house  that  had  been 
Susan  Baker's  home. 

"I  felt  that  I  must  come  along  for  cer- 
tain reasons,"  said  Mr.  Pardee  thought- 
fully as  they  passed  throagh  the  white 
painted  gate. 

The  house  had  be&a  sold,  but  the  w- 
chard,  indodng  in  a  wbita  painted  fence, 
still  belonged  to  Susan  Baker.  It  was 
practically  worthless  to  any  of  the  heirs, 
as  it  was  inclosed  on  four  sides  by  prop- 
erty belonging  to  strangers.  It  was  not 
likely  that  anyone  would  ever  claim  pos- 
session of  it 

They  found  the  apple-tree  bending  be- 
neath its  weight  of  rosy  fruit,  and  stand- 
ing there  with  a  spade  was  the  old  bladt 
man  whom  Dm  had  hired  to  uncover  the 
little  cement  vault  which  poor  Miss  Susan 
had  prepared  some  mmths  before  in 
anticipation  of  her  coming  there  to 
rest 

"Miss  Baker  requested  that  this  burial 
should  be  private;  otherwise  I  would  have 
notified  some  of  her  old  friends  to  have 
been  present,"  remarked  the  lawyer  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  EUia 

"Poor  Aimt  Susan  outiived  her  own 
generation,"  remarked  Don. 

"I  am  sorry  indeed  to  learn  that  she 
spent  a  lonely  old  age,"  remarked  Mr. 
Ellis. 

Uncle  Reuben  lifted  a  black  face  from 
his  almost  completed  task. 

"Excuse  me,  sah,  but  I  used  ter  know 
Miss  Susan,  and  I  knows  dat  no  kind 
Christian  woman  like  her  could  ever  be 
lonely— no  sab.  Shorely  de  angel  ob  de 
Lo'd  was  at  ber  elbo'  all  de  time. " 

The  two  mourners  and  tbe  clergyman 
and  lawyer  idl  smiled  in  ^rmpathy  with 


old  Reuben's  statement  The  sun  shone 
warmly  down  throu^  the  branches  of 
the  tree.  It  showed  the  gold  of  Edith's 
haur  under  her  black  hat;  it  tonched  tfae 
uncovered  beads  of  tbe  men,  and  It  fell 
into  the  cavity  that  Reuben  was  digging. 

There  was  the  sound  of  iron  striking 
stone. 

"It  am  unkivered,"  said  Uncle  Reuben 
solemnly  as  he  straightened  himself  and 
permitted  them  to  view  the  square  stone 
slab  that  covered  the  top  of  tiie  grave. 

Uncle  Reuben  bent  again  to  his  task, 
lifted  the  slab  and  then  uttered  a  startled 
cry: 

"Fo'  de  land  sake,  dere's  somelin'  in 
dere  a'ready!" 
Indeed,  there  was. 

Mr.  Pardee  knelt  down  and  thrust  his 
arm  down  into  tfae  brick-lined  grave. 
Then  he  got  up  and  showed  what  he  held 
in  his  hand. 

It  was  an  oblong  steel  strongbox.  In 
the  top  was  set  a  small  card  with  writing, 
and  the  card  was  protected  by  a  small 
plate  of  glass. 

Mr.  Pardee  smiled  rather  sadly  upon 
the  surprised  group. 

*'This  box,  which  was  placed  here  by 
Miss  Baker  when  the  grave  was  built 
contains  ber  small  fortune— in  cadt  and 
negotiable  securities.  The  card  vmder  the 
glass  reads:  The  contents  of  this  box, 
which  represents  my  entire  fortune,  are 
to  be  tbe  sole  property  of  whoever  is 
charitable  enough  to  carry  out  the  last 
wishes  of  a  lonely  old  woman.  Thus  I 
have  weighed  the  hearts  of  my  few  rela- 
tives.' " 

"You  will  see  that  Miss  Baker's  sl^ia- 
ture  is  witnessed  by  me, "  went  on  Mr. 
Pardee,  "and  the  uncovering  of  the  box 
is  witnessed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  as  well  as  Reu- 
ben and  myself.  Don,  the  box  is  yours!" 
He  placed  the  strongbox  in  the  hands  of 
the  astonished  young  man. 

Editii  was  crying  softly. 

Then  the  deep  voice  of  tiie  clei^;yman 
boomed  through  the  silence,  and  presently 
the  bronze  um  containing  the  ashes  of 
Susan  Baker  was  interred  beneath  tbe  old 
tree  which  bad  witnessed  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  her  long  life.  . 

The  west  wind  [igayediy  UuMSl^^bg 
branches  like  tbe  notes  of  an  organ^Suid 
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the  choir  of  birds  rang  a  requiem  over 
the  grave. 

The  Finley  Bakers  were  highly  indig- 
nant when  they  learned  that  Don  Bar- 
low had  come  into  possession  of  f60,000, 
and  they  threatened  a  lawsuit,  but  astute 
Ur.  Pardee  had  made  the  whole  transac- 
tioo  ao  legally  secure  that  they  could  find 
no  loophole  of  attack. 

So  Don  and  Edith,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  their  hearts,  earned  a  reward 
that  they  had  not  suspected  when  they 
postponed  their  wedding  day  in  order  to 
bury  Aunt  Susan's  aabea  beneath  tiie  old 
apple-tree. 


The  Wooing  of  Pamelia 

BY  THAYLES  EHUONS 

Atberton  was  both  angry  and  madly 
jealous  as  he  flung  himself  out  of  the 
noble  residence  of  the  Mannings  fully  de- 
termined never  to  return.  Indeed,  so 
angry  was  he  that,  after  having  been 
subjected  to  an  entire  evening  of  wliat 
he  tenned  in  his  own  mind  the  most 
heartlera  cruelty  and  abuse  at  the  hands 
of  the  beautifid  Pamelia  Manning,  at 
whose  shrine  he  had  been  a  worshiper 
since  she  was  first  in  long  frocks,  Ather- 
ton  did  not  even  linger  long  enough  to 
make  his  farewells  to  hie  host  and  bostees. 
Maiming  pere  and  Manning  mere, 
altbou^  be  had  a  most  profound  respect 
for  those  estimable  people  and  acknowl- 
edged to  himself  later  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  including  them  in  his  wrath. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  party  and  for  Tom 
IMnckney  in  particular,  who  had  monopo- 
lized Pamelia  the  entire  evening,  she  evi- 
doitly  taking  a  supreme  delight  in  being 
thus  monopolized,  Atberton  cared  noth- 
ing. 

"They  may  go  hang,  and  Pamelia  with 
them, "  he  muttered,  as  he  seized  his  hat 
and  coat  and  made  a  dive  down  the  stairs. 
"She  need  never  expect  me  to  call  here 
again. " 

In  front  of  the  Manning  residence  there 
was  a  little  park  with  plashing  fountain, 
shrubbery  and  subdued  li^ts.  To  Atber- 
ton In  this  particular  frame  of  mind  tiie 
little  park  presented  a  peculiarly  inviting 
aMpecL  Sl^  biting  his  lip  with  vexation, 
he  dwae  a  seat  <n  a  aechided  bench  whm 


the  shrubbery  was  especially  thick  and 
wlwre  the  absence  of  any  nearby  electric 
light  rendered  the  gloom  almost  impene- 
trable. As  he  sat  down  on  the  end  of 
the  bench  he  observed  the  figure  of  a 
girl  or  woman  seated  on  the  otber  end. 
Her  presence  at  first  struck  him  with 
fresh  annoyance,  but  observing,  wbaa 
his  eyes  had  accustomed  themselves  to 
the  dim  light,  that  the  girl  was  sitting 
with  her  back  toward  him  and  that  she 
was  evidentiy  engaged  in  deep  thou^t, 
he  gave  no  further  attention  to  her. 

It  had  been  vrith  a  sense  of  keen  elati<m 
that  he  had  left  his  apartments  only  a  few 
hours  before  to  attend  the  party  at  the 
Mannings.  Even  now  he  could  feel  in  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  coat  the  tiny  note 
from  Pamelia  which  had  been  sent  in  ad- 
dition to  the  formal  invitation  of  her  par- 
ents and  which  had  warned  him  not  to  fail 
her  in  being  present  at  her  party. 

"Dear  Billy, "  she  had  addressed  him. 
Atberton  remembered  that  he  had  pressed 
the  tiny  missive  to  his  lips  after  he  had 
read  it  and  had  foolishly  resolved  to  keep 
it  forever.  Now  he  felt  like  tearing  It 
into  a  thousand  bits  and  scattering  it  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

"She  was  only  playing  with  me,"  he 
mused.  **I  have  been  a  fool,  and  all  for 
a  girl  who  doesn't  care  a  copper  farthing 
for  me.  But  she  might  have  at  least 
treated  me  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  men, 
who  got  a  smile  and  a  dane^  if  nothing 
more.  'Good  evening;  Mr.  Athertcm;  so 
glad  you  came, '  a  slight  handshake,  and 
that  IS  all.  To  be  sure,  she  said  she  mi^t 
possibly  give  me  a  dance  later,  but  that 
she  was  very  much  in  demand. " 

But  this  strain  of  meditation  was  not  to 
the  mind  of  yoimg  Billy  Atberton^  and  he 
reeumed  the  drop  stitch.  "And  bo  on  the 
hopes  of  that  dance  I  hung  around  all  the 
evening  to  see  her  flirt  with  tiiat  beastiy 
cad  of  a  Pinckney. " 

But  at  this  juncture  Atberton,  with 
head  bent  forward,  was  greatly  startied 
to  feel  a  pair  of  soft,  girlish  arms  steal 
about  his  neck,  a  fluflfy  head  nestled 
against  his  shoulder  and  a  soft  voice  siud: 

"I'm  awfiil  sorry,  Billy.  I  didn't  mean 

it" 

In  one  trarible  moment  t&$  tmtlLd^'^^ 
upooAtbertoQ.  ^m^^^^S^Stthe 
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other  end  of  the  bench  waa  making  love 
to  him. 

"WhstdoyoD  mean?"  he  asked,  and 
as  be  did  bo  he  observed  that  she  was  very 
pretty.  His  rough  grasp  on  her  wrists 
unconsciously  relaxed,  altfaouf^  he  still 
retained  his  hold. 

The  girl,  after  the  first  glance  at  his 
face,  gave  a  little  scream  of  surprise  and 
terror  and  struggled  to  free  berself,buthe 
held  ber  fast 

"Ten  me  what  tiUs  means,"  he  again 
demanded,  when  she  had  been  made  to 
realize  that  she  could  not  get  away. 

**0h,"  she  panted,  "I  thought  you  were 
somebody  else  who  was  sitting  there  just 
a  few  minutes  ago.  He  was  my  gentle- 
man friend,  and  we  bad  just  quarreled, 
and  I  did  not  know  he  had  gone.  I  thouj^t 
he  was  still  sitting  there  with  his  back 
toward  me,  and  I  kept  mine  toward  him. 
Then  I  was  sorry  and  tried  to  make  up— 
and— and  you  scared  me. " 

Something  about  the  girl's  manner  con- 
vinced Atherton  that  it  was  the  truth  she 
was  telling,  and  be  relaxed  his  hold  upon 
her  wrists. 

*'Bnt  bow  did  yon  know  my  name?"  he 
aaked  stupidly. 

"Is  your  name  Billy,  too?"  asked  the 
girl  in  response.  '*His  name  is  Billy- 
Billy  Ludden. " 

"That  must  have  been  Billy  who  bad 
just  vacated  this  seat  as  I  came  here," 
thought  Atherton.  "I  thought  he  looked 
rather  glum  about  something.  Perhaps 
be  had  been  tamed  down  worae  than  I 
was." 

**I  am  so  ashamed, "  said  the  girl  at  his 
idde  softly. 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

"'Cause  I  kissed  you,"  she  answered. 

"I'm  glad  you  did, "  answered  Atherton 
gallantly,  looking  into  the  pretty  face. 
"I  wouldn't  mind  If  you  did  it  again. " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Billy,  you  mustn't,"  she  cau- 
tioned.   "What  would  my  Billy  aay?" 

"But  you  have  quarreled,  and  he  ban 
gone  away, "  said  Atherton,  rather  puz- 
aled. 

"Oh,  he'll  come  back.  I  d<m't  worry. 
He's  too  dead  stuck  on  roe  ter  shake 

me." 

"What  was  tlie  qoanel  about,  may  I 
«kt  * 


"Sure,  I  dm't  mind  tellin'.  Yer  aee^ 
I'm  maid  ter  a  lad^  that  lives  over  there 
in  one  of  them  big  'ouses.  T'other  nl^t 
Billy  and  me  went  ter  a  dance  at  a  hall 

down  town.  It  was  my  night  off,  and  I 
invited  Billy  ter  go  with  me— sorter  stood 
treat  ter  him,  ye  know.  Then  ter  the 
dance  I  met  a  swell  chap  who  got  crushed 
on  me  first  sight  He  was  the  cream  on 
dancin',  and  we  danced  tergetber  six  or 
aevm  times.  I  only  danced  with  Billy 
once.  He's  a  lobster  on  the  floor.  Of 
course  he  got  huffy  and  went  off  and  left 
me  all  alone  downtown,  but  I  didn't  mind 
that  The  new  guy  come  home  with  me 
and  asked  me  to  go  walking  with  him  toa 
I  broke  a  date  with  Billy  to  go  with  bim, 
though  Billy's  a  lot  the  nicest" 

"Then  why  did  you  go  with  the  new 
man?"  asked  Athertim  still  more  puz- 
zled. 

"Easy  'nuff  ter  see  you're  a  man  in  the 
dark."  laughed  the  ghrl,  "er  you'd  know 

why." 

"I  am  a  man, "  said  Atherton,  so  ear- 
nestly as  to  startle  the  girl  at  his  side. 
"I  am  a  man,  and  I  don't  understand.  I 
want  to  know.   Won't  you  tell  me?" 

"Why,  yer  see,  I  get  tired  of  bavin'  Billy 
hangin'  around  and  monopoUzin'  mewitfa- 
out  a-comin' right  down  ter  the  point," 
she  answered.  "So  I  just  am  goin'  ter 
use  him  dirt  mean,  and  you'll  see  him 
around  with  a  proposal  and  lookin'  for  a 
engagement  ring  'fore  long,  mark  my 
words.  That's  the  way  ter  serve  these 
alow  men.  He  put  up  an  awful  kick  ter^ 
ni^t,  but  I  never  flinched.  When  he^t 
sassy  I  turned  my  back  on  bim.  Then  he 
turned  his  back  on  me— and  you  know  the 
rest  Ob,  but  he'll  come  back.  He's  a 
real  good  feller. " 

The  girl  arose  to  go.  Atiierton  can|^ 
ber  hand. 

"l—l  am  glad  to  know  what  you  bare 
told  me,"  he  said. 


In  the  big  house  across  the  street  the 
merrrymaking  kept  up.  Atherton  could 
distinctly  hear  the  dreamy  waltzes  and 
the  blood-quickening  onestep  of  the  or- 
chestra as  it  played  for  the  dancers.  As 
be  sat  on  the  little  bench  in  the  park  and 
thoi^ht  over  the  oeeurrenoea^  tbe  last 
half  boor  bis  angnP  ^MI^  ^^^itgi^ 
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and  there  came  to  bim  a  new  understand- 
ing of  women.  "Ferhvpa, "  he  told  him- 
adf,  '*they  are  all  alike,  and  she  really 
does  care  for  me  after  all,  the  same  as 
this  lady's  maid  loves  her  Billy  and  tor- 
ments his  soul  by  flirting  with  other  men 
so  that  in  the  end  her  victory  will  be  more 
complete." 

And  then  he  let  his  mind  wander  over 
the  years  of  bis  friendship  with  Pamelia 
and  admitted  to  himself  that  there  had 
never  been  any  action  on  bis  part  that 
that  young  woman  could  have  by  any 
means  interpreted  as  a  declaration  of 
his  love  for  her. 

"Perhaps  she  got  tired  of  havin'  me 
hangin'  around  and  monopolizin'  her, 
too, "  be  reasoned,  and  then  with  sndden 
heat: 

"But,  hang  it  all,  a  blind  girl  ou^tto 
be  aUe  to  understand  when  she  is  knred 
as  I  love  I^elia  I  feel  like  an  i^ot 
every  time  I  look  at  her.  I  can't  tell  her 
I  love  her  when  she  goes  on  treatin'  me 
like  a  cur  this  way.  If  she  only  gave  me 
half  a  chance  instead  of  encouraging  me 
to  8  certain  point  and  then  snubbin' me. 
Hang  that  IMnckney,  anyway!" 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  results  of 
Atberton's  reflections,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  they  led  him  along  the  sober 
path  of  reasoning,  and  when  be  had  fin- 
ished another  cigarette  be  arose  from 
the  bench  and  made  his  way  back  to  the 
Mannings,  and  when  he  re-entered  the 
ballroom  was  somewhat  chagrined  to  ob- 
serve that  his  absence  had  evidently  been 
unnoticed  by  anybody.  His  eyes  roamed 
the  room  until  he  saw  Pamelia.  He  bit 
his  lips.  She  was  just  finishing  a  waltz 
with  Pinckney.  His  anger  returned  in  a 
measure. 

Pamelia  saw  bim  and  spoke  to  her  com- 
panion. The  pair  came  toward  him,  and 
his  heart  stopped  beating,  so  it  seemed 
to  him. 

"Billy, "  said  Pamelia,  "the  next  daAce 
is  yours,  I  believe,  but  let's  go  out  of 
here  and  get  a  breath  of  air  first. " 

And  she  dismissed  Pinckney  with  a  nod. 

Atherton  knew  full  well  that  her  name 
was  not  on  bis  card,  but  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  accept  the  flb  and  call  it  all 
his  own  good  luck  and  led  hex  to  a  settle 
in,a  Iwoad  nook  beneath  the  staircase. 


He  still  felt  hurt,  and  there  was  a  pain- 
fid  silence,  during  which  time  Pamelia 
stDdkmsly  observed  the  tip  of  her  dainty 
dipper. 

"I  thought  you  had  gone  home,"  she 
said  finally,  looking  at  him  so  squarely 
that  he  cau^t  his  breath  and  bhiahed  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"Yes-no- that  is"-heblunderedbe^ 
lesdy. 

"I  saw  you  when  you  went  throus^  the 
hall,  "sheomtinued,  tranqidlly  onconscions 
of  Ids  embarrassment  "You  seemed  in  a 
dreadful  hurry,  and  I  wondered  what  had 
happened.   Nothing  serious,  I  hope?" 

It  was  some  relief  to  Atherton  to  know 
that  she  had  been  observing  him  at  all, 
w)d  had  watched  his  hasty  departure^  over 
which  he  now  felt  so  foolish. 

"I  had  to  go,"  he  exclaimed,  'ilie-er 
—bran— the  room  was  80  stuffy,  it  gave 
me  a  headache." 

"Oh!"  And  then  there  was  more  si- 
lence and  more  watching  of  the  pointed 
slipper. 

Atberton's  heart  swelled  within  him  as 
he  sat  watching  the  pretty  face  beside 
him,  and  the  sense  of  his  wrongs  welled 
to  the  surface. 

'Isay,  Pamelia, "be  blurted,  '^you 
care  for  Tom  IMnekney?" 

Pamelia's  eyebrows  lifted.  "Why, 
Billy?"  she  asked. 

Atherton  had  found  himself  now  and 
was  no  longer  afraid.  Leaning  forward 
until  his  eyes  were  on  a  line  with  hers, 
his  own  gleaming  strangely,  be  said: 

"Because  if  you  d(^  I  am  going  right 
home  and  shoot  myself  or  take  poison  or 
something.  Pamelia,  don't  you  know? 
Can't  you  understand?  I  love  you  so 
much,  and  you  drive  me  mad  by  making 
me  jealous.  If  you  don't  love  me,  why 
do  you  keep  me  dangling  on  your  string 
like  this?  I  left  the  house  because  I  was 
almost  insane  with  jealousy  because  you 
had  neglected  me.  I  vowed  I  would  never 
come  bade,  but  still  I  came.  I  can't  stay 
away,  Pamelia,  not  until  you  tell  me  to. " 

Pamelia  sat  back  in  one  comer  of 
the  settie,  with  mischief  in  her  eyes. 

"Billy  boy!"  she  ejaculated. 

Her  badd  lay  temptingly  near.and  Ath- 
ertim  took  it  lovingly  in  his^own.  i 

"Pamelia,  whAigitilod^W^t£)fQ)§iQie 
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asked,  consciouB  of  the  caress  in  her  eyes 
and  voice. 

* 'Billy/' she  reipeated,  '*what  are  yon 
tzying  to  do?" 

*1— er— afasm— I  am  asking  you  to  at^ 
you  love  me,  to  marry  me,  PameUa. " 

And  here  Pamelia  capitulated.  Down 
came  the  proud  head,  and  in  the  beauti- 
ful eyes  were  tears. 

"Billyboy,"  she  said,  "dear  BiUy,  I 
was  wondering  if  I  was  never  to  have  the 
chance  to  tell  you  bow  much  I  eared- 
bow  much  I  love  yoo.  You  men  are  w> 
hard  to  manage.  I  really  feel  as  tbougli 
I  had  done  the  proposing  myself.  Bat 
it's  a  shame  a  girl  has  to  accept  a  man 
under  an  electric  light  and  in  a  hallway 
where  he  can't  kiss  her  for  fear  stmw* 
body  will  come  along  and  see. " 

But  Atherton  did,  nevertheless,  and 
later  he  remembered  to  send  an  elabo- 
rate silver  service  to  Hr.  and  Hrs.  BiUy- 
Ijiddin  following  the  wedding  of  that  es- 
timable couple.  But  he  never  told 
Pamelia. 

Bereaved 

BY  F.  A.  MITCHEL 

Elver  sfaice  the  revolution  In  Mexico 
that  deposed  Porfirio  Diaz  that  country 
has  heea  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  has 
kept  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
in  a  fever  of  anxiety.  During  the  rule 
of  President  Huerta  I,  being  of  an 
inquiring  disposition,  concluded  to  go 
down  there  and  see  for  myself  what  kind 
of  people  the  Mexicans  are. 

Passing  over  the  border  line  of  Texas, 
I  entered  rural  Mexico,  and  moved  on 
southward,  hitending  to  visit  Uw  capital 
There  were  then  the  Huerta,  the  Carranza 
and  the  Villa  factions,  all  struggling  for 
the  upper  hand.  The  frightful  condition 
of  the  country  did  not  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  enjoying  such  amusements  as 
th^  could  get  I  stopped  <Hie  evening 
fat  the  ni^t  in  a  little  cluster  of  houses 
—it  could  not  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
town— and,  hearing  that  a  dance  was  to 
be  given  in  the  dining-room  of  the  tav- 
ern where  I  put  up,  I  was  ctuious  to  see 
bow  people  could  make  merry  while  their 
country  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

When  the  dancing  began  I  took  a  chair 
oo  the  veranda  where  I  could  look  through 


an  open  window  upon  the  dancers.  The 
effect  was  hei^toned  by  the  pictoreaque 
costumes  of  both  the  men  and  the  women. 
The  merrymakers  came  from  the  country 
round  about,  being  made  op  of  all  awte 
of  perscma.  from  the  hadendadc^  or 
farmer,  to  the  soldier,  who  made  his  liv- 
ing by  fighting  for  some  one  of  the  fac- 
tions strufi^ing  for  the  supremacy.  Not 
only  was  the  soldier  present,  but  his  wife 
and  his  daughters,  for  an  army  in  Mex- 
ico is  accompanied  by  the  families  of  the 
soldiers. 

I  was  much  interested  in  watching 
these  people.  Among  the  better  grade  I 
noticed  a  young  couple  who,  it  was  evt- 
dent,  were  lovera  The  man  was  a  hand- 
some fellow  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a 
haciendado,  composed  of  tig^t  trousers 
with  a  row  of  buttons  on  each  leg,  where 
a  soldier's  stripes  is  usually  placed;  a 
fancy  waistcoat  and  a  dwrt  jacket,  also 
having  a  profu^Mi  of  buttrais.  The  girl 
wore  the  Mexican  skirt  of  many  colors, 
the  Mexican  bodice  and  the  jacket  deco- 
rated with  gold  braid. 

I  could  not  help  contrasting  the  happi- 
ness beaming  in  the  faces  of  these  two 
young  people  with  the  cloud  that  hung 
over  their  country.  They  danced  every 
dance  together.  While  I  was  watching 
tbetn  a  man  came  up  behind  me,  and  I 
felt  that  be  was  looking  fiver  my  shoul- 
der. I  moved  aside  not  to  obstruct  his 
view  and  at  the  same  time  turned  my 
head  to  have  a  look  at  him. 

I  judged  that  he  was  connected  with 
one  of  the  various  armies  or  bands  which 
were  suckhig  the  lifeblood  of  Mexico.  A 
nuxre  villainous  face  I  never  saw  on  a 
man.  His  eyas  were  following  the  couple 
that  biterested  me,  and  as  he  watdied 
his  frown  deepened  He  stood  only  a  few 
minutes  looking  at  them,  then  went  away. 

At  the  end  of  each  dance  a  number  of 
the  dancers  came  out  on  to  the  veranda  to 
be  refreshed  by  the  cooler  air  outside. 
During  one  of  these  intervals  a  shup  re- 
port suddenly  sounded  at  the  other  end  of 
the  veranda.  I  saw  those  who  were  in- 
side start  for  the  exit  nearest  to  the  point 
from  which  the  sound  came,  and  those  on 
the  veranda  turned  and  hurried  in  that 
direction.  I,  too,  arose  ani^  wait  to  see 
what  had  happenegl^  t  zed  by  CjOOg  Lc 
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A  crowd  had  gathered  about  something 
or  some  on^  but  I  could  not  see  beyond 
the  mlookers.  When  finally  I  succeeded 
in  doing  so  I  saw  lying  on  the  floor  the 
young  man  I  had  been  observing  wiUiin, 
while  the  girl  with  whom  he  had  danced 
was  kneeling  beside  him  moaning  pite- 
ouflly.    He  had  been  shot  and  was  dying. 

Within  Imlf  an  hour  the  dance  had  been 
resumed,  and,  judging  by  the  gaye^,  oae 
would  not  have  suspected  that  the  life  of 
one  of  the  company  had  been  just  snuffed 
out.  I  turned  away  from  the  scene,  went 
as  far  from  it  as  I  could  and  waited  for 
the  house  to  twcome  quiet  that  I  might 
go  to  bed. 

I  did  not  get  away  from  the  place  the 
next  day-  I  had  come  to  Mexico  from 
curiosity,  and  I  did  not  like  to  move  on 
withfHit  leamimg  more  of  the  tragedy  a 
part  of  which  I  had  witnessed.  I  in- 
quired who  had  done  the  shooting  and  was 
infMined  that  a  man  who  belonged  to  a 
Villa  force  in  the  neighborhood  was  the 
culprit  The  young  fanner  who  was 
killed  was  an  advocate  of  Huerta.  This 
is  all  the  information  I  could  elicit,  but  I 
inferred  much  more.  I  believed  that  the 
murderer  coveted  the  girl  who  had  given 
her  heart  to  the  farmer. 

I  lounged  at  the  tavern  during  the  day, 
uncertain  as  to  just  when  I  would  move 
on  southward.  During  the  afternoon  while 
strolling  among  the  houses  that  composed 
the  place  I  met  the  man  who  had  looked 
in  at  the  window  at  the  dancers.  I  knew 
him  to  be  the  tmad&eer  and  was  surprised 
to  see  him  still  near  the  scene  of  his  cow- 
ardly act  But  I  was  destined  to  still 
further  surprise.  I  saw  him  approach  a 
house  and  walk  up  and  down  under  a  win- 
dow. 

They  have  a  custom  in  Mexico  called 
"playtog  the  bear."  When  a  man  wishes 
to  court  a  girl  he  takes  position  under  her 
window  and  walks  back  and  forth  till 
Mther  be  gets  a  sign  from  her  -  or  gives 
up  his  attempt  to  win  her.  If  he  re- 
ceives encouragement  be  proceeds  step 
by  step  till  he  forms  her  acquaintance 
and  makes  formal  application  for  her 
hand.. 

I  had  read  of  this  custom,but  had  never 
seen  an  btstance  of  it  I  surmised  that 
Hm  man  mi^t  be  wooing  acconfing  to 


the  Mexican  custom.  I  could  see  him 
from  the  taveni  veranda,  and  gc^g  thero^ 
I  took  a  seat  in  order  to  observe  what 
would  follow.  While  dcnng  so  the  land- 
lord came  out  on  the  veranda,  and  point- 
ing to  the  walking  roan,  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing. 

"He  is  the  man  who  shot  the  hacien- 
dado  last  night  The  girl  who  was  robbed 
of  ber  sweetheart  lives  there.  The  man 
is  probably  trying  to  see  her  and  ask  ber 
f orgivMiess. "  ^ 

An  hour  had  passed  from  the  time  I 
bad  first  seen  the  man  walking  imder 
the  window  when  a  figure  of  a  woman 
appeared  within  the  house.  The  walker 
stopped,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  speaking. 
The  woman  came  to  the  window,  and, 
the  Bunlifi^t  falling  upon  ber,  I  reeog- 
nized  the  young  gh-1  who  bad  been  robbed 
of  ber  lover.  I  wondered  if  the  murderer 
could  obtain  forgiveness  so  sotm  attex 
the  tragedy. 

The  two  talked  together  for  some  time; 
then  the  man  held  his  hand  up  to  the 
window.  After  some  delay  the  girl  took 
it,  but  I  fancied  I  could  see  her  shudder. 
A  few  niOTe  wtnds  between  them  and  the 
man  went  away.  He  passed  the  veranda 
near  where  I  sat,  and  I  saw  an  unmistak- 
able look  of  triumph  on  his  face. 

Interested  in  the  drama  which  was 
being  enacted  before  me,  I  determined 
to  remain  where  I  was  till  the  last  act 
had  been  played,  I  wondered  if  the 
girl,  actoated  by  religious  motives,  had 
felt  consteained  to  forgive  the  sliqrer  of 
her  lover.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  tri- 
umphant look  on  the  man's  face  as  he 
passed  me  I  would  not  have  dreamed  of 
anything  more  than  this.  But  I  had  dis- 
covered that  the  Mexicans  are  a  strange 
people,  and  one  cannot  in  any  event  tell 
what  a  woman  is  going  to  do.  Was  it 
possible  that  this  man,  like  King  Richard 
III,  would  win  her  whose  lover  be  had 
slain? 

I  had  seen  no  sign  of  a  burial  of  the 
first  love  and  did  not  think  it  possible 
that  the  girl  could  take  another  until 
the  body  had  been  laid  away.  What, 
then,  was  my  surprise  when  just  before 
dark  I  saw  the  murderer  approach  the 
house  where  the  bereaved*  i^l  lived  and 
stand  under  tb^wfsdbwN^^'Q&l^  she 
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came  out  of  the  door,  joined  him,  and 
they  walked  away  together, 

I  confess  that,  though  by  this  time  I 
was  prepared  for  almost  anything  in 
Mexico,  I  conld  not  believe  what  my  ^res 
reveiUnl  to  me.  I  wished  that  I  mig^t 
follow  the  couple  and  see  what  occurred 
between  them,  though  I  shrank  from 
witnessing  a  girl  throwing  herself  into 
the  arms  of  a  man  who  had  only  the  night 
before  shot  down  in  cold  bkwd  Uie  man  she 
ioved. 

I  lit  a  cigar  and  sat  smoking  on  the 
veranda.  The  twilight  faded;  the  stars 
came  out  All  about  me  was  so  peaceful 
that  I  could  not  realize  I  was  in  a  coun- 
try torn  with  anarchy  and  a  great  part 
of  it  in  the  hands  of  robber  bands;  that 
within  24  hours  I  had  witnessed  an  in- 
stance of  the  desperate  conditim  of  the 
country.  But  my  mind  was  ever  on  the 
couple  I  had  seen  go  out  into  the  darknesa. 
I  thoui^t  of  the  lovo:  of  the  evenmg  be- 
fore, a  smile  oa  his  handsome  lips  re- 
turned by  one  on  those  of  the  girl  he 
loved,  now  lying  cold  in  death  in  one  of 
the  houses  within  the  range  of  my  vision, 
while  the  girl  lie  loved  had  gone  with  bis 
murderer.. 

It  was  quite  dark,  9  o'clock  pnrliaps, 
wheo,  tired  of  sitting,  I  arose  to  stretdi 
my  legs.  I  walked  down  a  roadway 
on  which  the  two  persons  I  bad  bem 
watching  had  disappeared  Suddenly  a 
figure,  a  woman's  figure,  flitted  by  me. 
She  was  moving  rapidly,  and  I  got  a 
l^impse  only  of  something  white.  And 
yet  I  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it 
was  the  girl  who  had  lost  her  lover.  If 
so,  where  was  tbe  man  with  whom  she 
had  set  out? 

Believing  that  nothing  more  of  the 
drama  which  was  unfolding  would  be  re- 
vealed to  me  that  night,  I  returned  to  the 
tavern  and  vent  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  everything  idxiut  me 
was  still  peaceful.  The  mhabitants  of 
the  place  went  about  their  daily  vo- 
cations as  usual  If  there  was  war  in 
the  neighborhood  it  was  too  far  distant 
to  be  heard.  Stil)  I  refrained  from  leav- 
ing the  place  without  more  information 
as  to  what  interested  me.  I  determined 
to  remain  where  I  was  until  the  climax. 

In  the  afternoon  occurred  a  oimple 


fimeral  of  the  murdered  man.  The  chief 
moiu-ner  was  the  girl  who  had  been  be- 
reaved. The  murderer  was  not  in  evidence 
at  any  time  during  tiw  day.  The  poor 
girl  was  supported  by  her  mother  and 
attended  by  a  few  frimds.  I  went  hito 
the  tavern  and  asked  the  landlord  what 
had  become  of  the  soldier. 

'  'He  was  found  this  morning,  not  far 
from  here,  stabbed  to  the  heart,"  was 
the  reply. 

"Who  kiUed  him?"  1  asked. 

The  landlord  shrugged  his  sbouId^B 
and  said  that  this  was  not  known. 

The  climax  to  my  drama  had  beat 
played.  Whether  any  one  knew  who 
had  killed  the  soldier  I  do  not  know  to 
this  day.  One  thing  I  know.  I  saw  him 
go  out  into  the  darkness  with  the  girl 
whose  life  he  had  bli^ted,  and  I  saw  her 
come  back  without  him. 

The  curtain  had  fallra;  the  audioice— 
myself— had  seen  the  {day.  There  was 
nothing  more  tor  me  but  to  move  on. 
The  death  of  a  man  shot  down  in  the  in- 
terval between  two  dances  had  not 
ruffled  the  tranquillity  of  tiie  hamlet, 
nor  had  the  findhig  of  the  body  of  his 
murderer  24  hours  later  any  noticeable 
effect  What  were  these  two  lives  in  a 
land  where  bloodshed  is  the  order  of  the 
day? 

My  curiosity  as  to  Mexico  had  been 
satisfied.  Instead  of  going  on  down  to 
the  capital  I  turned  about  and  journeyed 
back  toward  home. 


Daisy's  Hero 

BY  CLAIU8SA  HACKIB 
Mrs.  Howard  glanced  apprehensively 
toward  the  row  of  steamer  chairs  where 
her  pretty  daughter,  Daisy,  was  engaged 
in  animated  conversation  with  a  good 
looking,  athletic  young  man. 

"Daisy  is  so  imprudent,"  murmured 
Daisy's  mother  as  die  neared  the  chwrs. 
"There  is  poor  Hal  eating  his  heart  out; 
and  that  naughty  girl  is  devoting  herself 
to  young  Pearson!" 

She  smiled  coldly  at  Ben  Pearson  as  be 
arose  promptiy  at  her  approach  and  ar- 
ranged her  chtur.  When  she  was  seated 
and  the  rug  tucked  about  her  feet  Mrs. 
Howard  glanced  Bignigcantly  htiA^  Lc 
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"Hy  dear,  did  yon  know  that  Hal  was 
waiting  for  you?  You  promised  to  play 
accompaniments  for  him." 

"Oh,  mother,  I  forgot  all  about  it!" 
cried  Daisy  as  she  arose  and  settled  the 
hltie  cloth  cap  on  her  bright  luUr.  "Mr. 
Person  was  describing  the  great  Yale- 
Harvard  game— you  know  he  was  half- 
back on  the  football  team!"  Daisy  castan 
admiring  glance  at  Pearson's  broad  shoul- 
ders. 

Mrs.  Howard  smiled  perfunctorily,  and 
die  was  nettled  to  observe  that  Ben  Pear- 
son  accompanied  Daisy  in  her  search  for 
Hal  Denison.  Just  as  she  was  congratu- 
lating herself  that  this  Mediterranean 
toiur,  with  all  its  pleasant  intimacy  of 
ship  life,  must  bring  about  an  engagement 
between  Daisy  and  Hal  Denison,  the  son 
of  her  old  friend,  why,  who  ^ould  appear 
but  this  football  hero,  Ben  PearscMi,  and 
I«omptly  put  poor  Hal  out  of  the  run- 
ning. 

Why  they  called  Hal  Denison  Poor  Hal 
(me  could  not  tell,  for,  although  he  was 
not  big  and  brawny  like  Ben  Pearson,  he 
was  not  frail  looking  imless  one  especially 
noted  the  intellectual  face  which  had  a 
certain  delicacy  of  feature  and  expres- 
sioii.  Otherwise,  atthou^  Hal  Deiusoi 
was  smalt  hi  stature,  he  was  wiry  and 
strmg.  He  had  nevw  gone  in  for  ath- 
letics. He  was  a  musician,  and  even  now 
there  came  the  dreamy  strains  of  "La 
Serenade"  as  he  played  on  his  violin  to 
Daisy's  sympathetic  accompaniment 

Later  the  music  ceased  for  awhile,  and 
then  Pearson's  deep  bass  voice  was  beard 
booming  tor&  popular  songs. 

Dusk  was  settling  down  over  the  sea 
Wboi  Daisy  came  along  the  deck  quite 
alone  and  slipped  into  her  chair  with  un- 
usual quietness. 

"Hal  played  beautifully,  my  dear," 
murmured  Mrs.  Howard  sleepily. 

"I  suppose  so,  mother,  "returned  Daisy; 
then,  hesitatingly,  she  added,  "Youdon't 
like  Bflr.  Pearson,  do  you?" 

"I  don't  admire  him,  my  dear,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  I  dislike  him, ' '  -  returned 
Mrs.  Howard. 

"I  like  him  very  much,"  said  Daisy 
simply. 

"Not  better  than  Hal?"  demanded  Mrs. 
Howard,  throwing  caution  to  the  winds. 


Daisy  hesitated,  and  that  instant's  hesi- 
tation told  Mrs.  Howard  that  the  girl's 
love  was  wavering  between  the  two  men. 
Which  would  she  choose?  There  was 
little  doub^  for  Daisy  was  a  hero  wor- 
shiper, and  she  plidnly  admired  the  burly 
footi)all  player. 

"Oh,  mother,"  she  cried  impulsively, 
"you  know  I'm  fond  of  Hal,  but  he's  — 
more  like  a  girl,  don't  you  know— quiet 
and  dreamy  and  fond  of  simple  thin^ 
One  could  not  imagine  Hal  doing  anything 
hraroic,  now,  could  one?" 

"Scnne  people  rather  thou|^t  it  was 
heroic  for  Hal  to  give  his  consul  Ned 
three-quarters  of  their  uncle's  estate, 
when  the  tmcle  had  purposely  cut  Ned  off 
in  a  moment  of  anger;  tiiat's  an  example 
of  moral  courage.  It  was  courageous  of 
Hal  to  submit  to  a  transfusion  of  blood 
in  an  effort  to  save  his  brother's  life  three 
years  aga  In  my  ofdnion,  Hal  Deniscn 
is  ahwo." 

"But,  mother,  dear,  that  is  all  very 
well,  but  that  isn't  the  sort  of  courage  I 
mean.  There  is  a  certain  charm  in  physi- 
cal courage,  don't  you  know?  Jeopardiz- 
ing one's  Iife,to  save  that  of  another.  I 
couldn't  imagine  Hal  doing  that " 

"How  about  givmg  his  blood  for  his 
brothw?  He  has  never  been  as  well  since 
then." 

'1  know,  but  the  kind  of  heroism  that 
I  mean  is  bom  of  an  impulse,  the  sort 
that  leaps  to  stop  a  runaway  horse,  that 
plunges  overboard  to  save  a  drowning 
person.    Oh,  you  know!" 

Mrs.  Howard  smiled. 

"A  spectacularheroism,"8faesaid  drily. 

"I  can't  imagine  Hal  ddng  anything  of 
that  sort, "  went  on  Daisy.  "He  is  so  de- 
liberate in  all  his  actions.  He  would  want 
to  stop  and  think  the  matter  over— wheth- 
er there  might  not  be  a  safe  and  sane  way 
of  accomplishing  the  end.  Do  you  know, 
mother,  that  Mr.  Pearson  has  saved  eight 
people  from  drowning  in  the  past  toi 
years?" 

"I  didn't  know  it,  Daisy,  but  I  am  sure 
it  is  a  very  creditable  record.  Did  he  tell 
you  of  bis  acts  of  heroism?" 

"Now,Mother  Howard!"  Daisy  laughed 
rather  shamefacedly.  "He  did  tell  me, 
but  only  because  I  urged  him  to  do  sa  I 
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Mrs.  Howard  arose  and  prepared  to  go 
below. 

"Come,  dear;  we  must  dress  for  dinnor. 
Remembor,  Daisy,  that  there  are  more 
unrecorded  heroes  m  the  world's  histoiy 
than  otherwise. " 

And  Daisy,  still  doubting  her  mother's 
judgment,  went  down  to  dinner  quite  un- 
convinced that  there  could  be  any  lurking 
heroism  in  the  quiet  personality  of  HiU 
Denison. 

For  several  days  after  that  there  was 
bad  weather,  and  many  of  the  passengers 
were  compelled  to  remain  in  their  state- 
rooms. Among  these  latter  were  Mrs. 
Howard  and  Hal  Denison,  who  declared 
himself  a  fair  weather  sailor. 

But  Daisy  Howard  and  Ben  Pearson 
braved  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and 
the  rain  swept  decks,  and  each  day  found 
them  pacing  to  and  tntt  discussing  a  thou- 
sand and  one  topics,  but  usually  swinging 
back  to  that  most  interesting  one,  absorb- 
ing alike  to  the  young  man  and  the  girl, 
the  heroic  adventures  of  Mr.  Benjamhi 
Pearson. 

There  came  a  day  when  the  party  land- 
ed at  the  island  of  Capri  to  visit  the  fa- 
mous grottoes.  Somehow  Ben  Pearson  had 
attached  himself  to  Mr&  Howard's  party, 
and  it  had  become  customary  now  for 
Ben  to  escort  Daisy  Howard  on  these  ex- 
cursions, while  Mrs.  Howard  and  Hal 
Denison  followed  in  the  rear. 

Pearson  had  visited  the  island  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  he  had  much  to  relate  of 
an  adventure  that  befell  the  party  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  told  the 
story  modestly  enot^^  but  It  had  the  in- 
variable ending.  A  child  had  fallen  from 
one  of  the  rocks  into  a  deep,  silent  pooL 
He,  Pearson,  had  plunged  into  the  Icy 
depths  and  restored  the  child  to  its  moth- 
er's arms. 

'This  is  the  very  spo^"  aaiA  Pearson, 
pointing  before  him. 

Daisy  looked.  She  glimpsed  the  darit 
blue  water,  still  and  i^.  A  glance  ov«* 
her  shoulder  showed  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party  had  gone  on  to  another 
grotto.  Only  her  mother  and  Hal  Deni- 
son were  near.  Daisy  turned  her  head 
toward  Pearson,  and  her  tips  parted  in  a 
dazzling  smile. 

At  that  moment  her  foot  slipped,  and 


with  a  little  cry  of  terrw  she  cau|^t  her- 
self, stumbled  and  then  phmged  down  in- 
to the  icy  pool. 

As  she  (hsappeared  Ben  Pearson  rushed 
ftsntically  up  and  down  the  brink  of  tlie 
pool  and  roared  tw  help. 

Mrs.  Howard  swooned  away,  and  Hal 
Denison,  tossing  aside  hat  and  coat,poised 
on  the  edge  of  the  pool  and  then  dived 
down.  When  he  came  up  he  brought  the 
girl  with  him,  dripping  wet  and  shiva^g 
with  cold,  but  quite  cmsdous. 

Hal's  face  was  white  and  stem  as  be 
disdained  Pearson's  hastily  offered  assist- 
ance, and  somehow  he  scrambled  upon  the 
rocks  and  bore  Daisy  to  safety. 

His  shouts  brought  the  guide  and  other 
members  of  the  party,  and,  having  ad- 
ministered restoratives  and  borrowed  a 
steamer  rug  from  a  rheumatic  old  gmtle- 
man,  he  wrapped  Dai^  hi  it  and,  lifting 
her  eadly  in  his  arms,  bore  her  to  a  HA- 
erman's  hut  on  the  shore. 

Mrs.  Howard,  having  been  restored  to 
consciousness,  followed  on  the  arm  of  one 
of  the  men,  and  soon  she  was  assisting 
her  daughter  to  dry  her  garments  before 
a  roaring  fire  in  the  fisherman's  cottage. 

Daisy  was  very  pale  and  silent,  and  Hal 
Denison  was  equally  reticoit  Mrs.  How- 
ard, notidng  that  Hal  was  dripping  wet 
and  shivering  with  cold,  insisted  that  they 
return  to  the  tourist  steamer  at  once,  so 
that  the  young  man  might  be  put  under 
the  care  of  the  ship's  doctor.  As  for 
Daisy,  she  appeared  in  her  mnrmal  health 
when  she  was  arrayed  in  the  pictureeque 
gala  attire  of  the  fisherman's  daughter. 
Aa  for  Marta,  the  slim,  dark-eyed  giri, 
she  wept  with  delight  over  the  gold  pieces 
which  Mrs.  Howard  had  given  her  in  ex- 
change for  the  garments  and  declared  that 
they  would  buy  her  wedding  clothes. 

Once  on  board  the  Celeste,  Mrs.  How- 
ard placed  Hal  in  the  care  of  the  doctor 
and  was  relieved  that  be  would  suffo:  no 
more  than  a  severe  cold  as  a  conseqauce 
of  his  heroic  deed. 

As  for  Mr.  Ben  Pears(Hi,  he  had  quite 
disappeared  from  the  view  of  the  Howard 
party,  and  it  was  several  days  afterward 
that  Mrs.  Howard  espied  him  {^omnlly 
patrolling  the  deck  alone. 

Daisy  was  below  in  the  lilnrai^,  readliu 
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Presently  Ben  Pearson  approached  Mrs. 
Howard  with  unusual  diffidence  in  his 
maaner. 

"I  beg  your  pardon*  Mrs.  Howard, "  he 
sud  quite  humbly,  **bat  I  would  like  to 
make  an  explanation. " 

"Yes?"  asked  Mrs.  Howard  coolly. 

"About  the  other  day  at  tiie  grotta  " 

•Indeed?" 

"I  suppose  you  were  quite  surprised 
that  I  did  not  jump  in  apd  rescue  Miss 
Howard  at  «ice.  You  may  have  observed 
that  I  am  hard  hit  with  Miss  Daisy.  I 
think  here's  no  one  like  her,  and  I'd  like 
to  believe  that  she  owed  her  life  to  me. 
But"—  He  reddened  uncomfortably  and 
looked  over  the  side  at  the  swiftly  rush- 
ing water. 

"But?"  prompted  Mrs.  Howard  kindly. 

"Butt  you  8e«t  I  can't  swim  a  stroke!" 
he  ecmf eased. 

"Oh-h-hl"  It  was  Daisy's  voice  in  hor- 
rifled  wonder.  She  had  (»me  up  just  in 
time  to  hear  his  confession. 

"It  is  true, "  he  said  doggedly. 

"Then  the  ei|^t  lives  you  saved  that 
summer — and"— 

"All  bunkoism!"  he  intenmpted,  turn- 
ing on  his  heel  and  walking  aw4y. 

Daisy's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Moth- 
er,"  she  said  humbly,  "he's  not  only  a 
coward,  but  he  is  a  liar  as  well!  I  tumbled 
into  the  pool  to  prove  to  you  and  Hal  that 
my  hero  was  a  hero  indeed.  But  what  a 
poor  hero!  When  I  opened  my  eyes  and 
saw.  poor  Hal's  face  and  felt  his  arms 
bearing  me  out  of  that  icy  water  I  real- 
ized that  here  was  my  hero,  modest  and 
unassuming,  but  ready  when  the  supreme 
moment  came. " 

"Where  is  your  hero  now,  dear?"  asked 
Mrs.  Howard  quietly. 

"Down  in  the  library,  mother,  waiting. 
1  have  promised  to  be  his  wife,  and  be  is 
waiting  for  your  blessing!" 


What  a  Cornet  Did 

BY  F.  A.  HITCHEL 

O  hark.  0  h«u-I   How  tbtn  aod  clear 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  xoinvl 

O  nreet  and  far  frccn  cliff  and  ecar 
Tke  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing! 

BImr,  let  na  hoar  the  purple  gUn»  replyinic: 

Kow.  bucla;  anawer.  eehoei,    dyHlK.  dyiiv. 
dfiug.  —  TeDnyaon. 


The  killing  and  maiming  of  combatants 
are  not  all  that  is  terrible  in  war.  When 
the  mailed  fiat  is  raised  law,  which  has 
been  the  sole  arbiter  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  hides  its  face.  The  general  com- 
manding takes  hia  place  on  the  bench. 
But  the  general  cannot  even  control  his 
own  troops.  The  victorious  trooper  fre- 
quently becomes  a  plunderer.  When  an 
army  invades  an  enemy  country  those 
who  have  lived  securely  under  the  law 
flee  before  it  as  £rom  an  engulfing  wave. 
And  it  matters  not  whetiier  one  is  friend 
or  foe;  the  soldier  unrestrained  by  con- 
stant military  discipline  becomes  a  wild 
beast 

Paul  Stanislaus,  a  Russian  Pole,  early 
developed  a  taste  for  music.  When  but 
18  years  of  age,  being  very  poor,  in  order 
to  make  a  living  he  enlisted  in  the  band 
of  a  regiment  stationed  at  Warsaw.  The 
instrument  he  played  was  the  comet.  At 
this  he  became  so  proficient  that  when 
the  band  played  in  the  public  gardens  he 
was  frequently  selected  to  play  a  solo. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  band  was 
playing  the  national  hymn  at  a  ceremony 
attending  the  reception  of  the  czar  Paul 
led  with  his  comet  His  instrument,  ac- 
companied by  a  hundred  other  pieces, 
rang  out  in  each  clear  and  Inspuring  tones 
that  the  emperor's  adnuration  was  ex- 
cited, and  he  sent  the  musician  a  present 
of  100  rubles. 

When  Paul  Stanislaus  left  the  band  he 
took  his  instrument  with  him,  and  many 
a  time  some  ceremony  was  made  impres- 
sive by  his  rendition  of  the  nati<mal  an- 
them. Then  would  the  Pole  forget  the 
dismemberment  of  his  natitm  or  dream 
of  the  day  when  its  three  parts— Aus- 
trian, German  and  Russian— would  be 
again  united  under  one  independent  gov- 
ernment, 

Stanislaus  drifted  northward  andfinally 
married  and  settled  down  within  the  hor- 
der  of  East  Prussia.  There  he  worked  a 
little  farm,  but  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
year  was  given  to  winter  that  there  was 
not  much  time  left  in  which  to  grow  farm 
products,  and  there  was  little  profit 

A  family  grew  up  about  him.  His  wife 
was  a  good  manager  and  made  the  most 
of  the  scanty  iiKii^me«  b^U&te)(b!j^little. 
year  by  year,  she  added  sometliing  to  t' 
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family  comforts,  and  what  she  and  her 
busbuid  had  not  money  to  pay  for  they 
made  with  Uieir  own  hands.  When  a 
child  was  bom  to  them  Paul  would  add 
an  additional  room  to  his  litde  home,  and 
in  time  there  were  six  of  these  additions 
nestling  lit)  against  the  central  building 
like  so.  many  chicks  against  the  mother 
hen. 

Then,  too,  there  were  frequent  addi- 
tions to  the  funiita^  Paul  was  handy 
with  to61a»  and  though  he  had  never 
learned  the  trade,  he  was  no  mean  cabi- 
netmaker. Now  it  was  a  bed,  now  a  crib, 
or,  rather  a  bunk  for  one  of  his  children, 
now  an  easy-cliair,  all  made  out  of  plain 
material,  but  strong  and  not  rough.  And 
as  for  quilts,  the  wife  was  as  apt  at  sav- 
ing odds  and  ends  for  the  purpose  as 
patching  them  t<^ther. 

In  this  way  the  nest  grew-  in  size  and 
in  comfort,  though  so  alow  was  the  proc- 
ess that  it  was  like  the  handd  of  a  clock 
that  are  not  seen  to  move.  Paul  and  his 
wife  loved  their  home  because  they 
had  not  received  it  all  finished  at  the 
hands  of  some  generous  giver,  but  had 
made  it  all  themselves  through  a  term  of 
years.  As  for  the  children,  tbey  loved 
it  for  the  best  reason  In  the  world— be- 
cause it  was  home. 

There  had  been  when  the  property  was 
bought  a  small  mortgage  on  it  From 
the  first  the  couple  set  aside  a  certain 
sum  each  year,  if  it  were  only  20  nibles 
($10),  and  slowly  during  a  long  term  of 
years  they  had  seen  the  amount  they 
owed  becoming  smallor.  At  last  it  was 
reduced  to  100  rubles,  then  60,  then  10. 
When  the  last  10  rubles  were  paid  the 
couple  invited  their  intimate  friends  to 
sup  with  them,  and  when  all  were  rdnged 
around  the  table  Paul  took  the  mortgage 
document  and  burned  it  before  them. 
Then  all  drank  health  and  prosperity  to 
the  happy  family  who  owned  their  home 
and  evraything  in  it 

Atnid  the  rejoicing  a  horseman  rode  up 
to  the  door  and  cried  out: 

"Are  there  any  reservists  here?" 

"No.   Why  do  you  ask?" 

*The  kaiser  has  declared  war  against 
Russia,  and  all  reservists  of  the  first  Une 
are  called  to  the  colors." 

The  happiness  of  the  Stanislaus  family 


was  turned  to  anxiety.  They  were  Rus- 
sian Poles  living  in  Germany.  The  boys 
were  too  young  for  military  service,  and 
the  father  was  beyond  the  age  for  first 
line  troops.  But  they  lived  oa  the  bor- 
der, on  German  territory,  and  the  tide  of 
battle  was  liable  to  sweep  over  them. 

Day  after  day  spark  after  spark  lit 
new  flames.  Russia  declared  war  against 
Germany.  France,  as  Russia's  ally,  did 
the  same.  Germany  hurried  across  the 
border  mto  Belghun,  which  drew  Ebgland 
into  the  fray.  AD  was  preparatitm,  while 
troops  were  being  moved  to  points  for  de- 
fense or  attack.  Germany,  having  hurled 
its  first  strength  westward,  gave  the 
slow  moving  Russians  on  the  east  time 
to  concentrate  and  take  the  offensive. 

nien  came  the  Russian  drive  into  East 
Pms^a.  The  army,  a  vast  horde,  croased 
the  line  by  a  route  leading  directly  toward 
the  Stanislaus  home.  On  they  came  with 
fire  and  sword,  accompanied  by  the  thun- 
der of  their  guns. 

"We  shall  be  swept  away  before  the 
hurricane!"  cried  Stanislaus.  "Alt  we 
have  been  gathering  for  so  many  years 
will  be  lost." 

'■You  are  a  Russian  subject, "  said  his 
wife.  "You  have  been  musician  in  a 
Russian'  regiment  Can  you  not  make 
them  understand  this?" 

"We  will  be  overrun  with  stragglers 
and  pillagers.  They  will  have  no  mercy. " 

One  morning  the  devastating  horde 
readied  the  Stanislaus  home.  They  were 
moving  to  attack  the  Germans  futher 
within  the  border.  There  was  no  flirt- 
ing, but  one  wing  of  the  army  passed 
down  a  road  not  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  Polanders'  home.  A  number  of  men 
bent  on  loot,  seeing  the  comfortable  look- 
ing house  with  its  additions  and  a  veg- 
etable garden  beside  it,  broke  nway 
from  the  column  and  scudded  akmg, 
bending  low  to  the  ground  so  as  to  es- 
cape detection  by  their  officers.  The 
family  saw  them  coming.  The  father 
seized  a  gun,  but  put  it  back.  The  mother 
fell  on  her  knees  and  began  to  pray.  The 
children  wrung  their  hands,  and  some  of 
them  sought  places  in  which  to  hide.  A 
dozen  men  entered  tite  houae,and  bwan 
to  ^>propriate  evevijsthlDg^iLflijd&^&y 
were  a  savage  lot,  and  soon  all  thought 
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of  what  they  were  taking  was  ovortopped 
by  the  oecopantB'  f«v  that  they  wrald 
be  murdered. 

Stanialaus  believed  that  if  he  could 
attract  the  attention  of  an  officer  be 
might  secure  protection.  He  started  out 
for  the  purpose^  but  we  of  the  troopers, 
probably  realizing  his  inattention,  hurled 
him  back. 

StanisUms'  canet,  on  which  be  had 
played  when  a  member  of  a  Russian  mili- 
tary band,  hung  on  the  wall  over  a  fire- 
place. An  idea  occurred  to  him  for  call- 
ing for  assistance.  Seizing  the  instru- 
ment, he  began  to  play  the  Russian 
national  anthem.  Clear  and  solemn,  the 
beautiful  air  rang  out,  passed  through 
the  open  door^  its  vibratkms  sweeping 
over  tiie  land  far  and  near. 

At  the  first  notes  off  came  the  head 
covering  of  every  pillager.  Then  they 
began  to  drop  such  plunder  as  they  held 
in  there  hands;  then  they  unloaded  their 
pockets,  all  the  while  their  heads  bowed 
reverently. 

A  general  riding  at  the  head  of  his 
staff  reined  in  his  horse  and  listened. 
A  brass  instrument  needs  distance.  It  is 
"thin  and  clear"  when  heard  from  afar, 
and  its  harsher  tones  are  softened.  The 
general  recognized  the  hymn  of  his 
fatherland.  He  doffed  his  hat  His  staff 
followed  his  example.  Men  marching  in 
the  ranks,  hearing  the  hymn  and  seeing 
the  general  uncovered,  took  off  their  hats. 
When  the  last  notes  died  away  he  s^d: 

"There  is  only  one  man  who  can  play 
the  hymn  as  It  has  been  played,  that  is 
Paul  Stanislaus  of  the  old  — tii  regiment, 
ia  which  I  was  once  a  captain." 

Then,  turning  his  horse's  head  toward 
the  house  from  which  the  sounds  emana- 
ted, he  rode  thither,  followed  by  his  staff. 

The  looters  saw  him  coming,  and  by 
the  tune  he  reached  the  door  they  wore 
standing  at  attentim  before  it^  dieadbig 
lus  wrath. 

"Paul  Stanislaus,  where  are  you?" 

"Here,  general!" 

Stanislaus,  his  comet  in  his  hand, 
came  out  of  the  house  and  saluted. 

"Do  yon  recognize  me?"  asked  the 
general. 

"No,  general." 

*1  have  heard  you  play  that  anthem 


many  a  time  whm  I  was  an  officer  of 
the— th  regiment  of  the  line  at  Warsaw 
and  was  present  when  you  played  it 
before  the  czar,  and  he  sent  you  a  gift 
As  soon  as  I  beard  It  just  now  I  knew 
that  you  were  the  musician." 

"Many  years  have  passed  since  I  was 
one  of  the  band  of  the  — th,  general  We 
have  changed. " 

"Why  did  you  just  play  it?" 

"To  call  an  officer.  I  n6ed  protec- 
tion." 

The  general  understood  and  looked  at 
the  men  who  stood  trembling  before  him. 
He  ordered  one  of  his  staff  to  march 
them  away,  then  dismounted  and  went 
into  the  house.  Seeing  the  confusion, 
he  knew  what  had  occurred.  A  table  <m 
which  were  writing  materials  stood  near, 
and  approaching  it  he  wrote  a  safeguard 
which  he  handed  to  Stanislaus.  Then 
he  asked  him  to  stand  in  front  of  the 
house  and  play  again  the  Russian  hymn. 

Stanislaus  did  as  requested,  and  as 
regiment  after  regiment  marched  past 
on  the  road  below  each  hurst  into  soni^ 
above  which  rang  tiie  clear  tones  of  the 
comet  When  the  anthem  had  been 
repeated  again  and  again  the  general 
said  to  Stanislaus: 

"You  may  be  too  old  to  fight,  but  you 
are  not  too  old  to  inspire  others  to  fight 
by  the  soul  you  put  into  music.  Here  are 
a  hundred  rubles  to  make  up  for  the 
ruin  done  by  these  pillagers,  who,  I 
promise  you,  shall  be  severely  punished. 
After  you  have  repaired  the  damage  done 
by  them  I  desire  that  you  fblbw  the 
army  and  join  me  wherever  I  may  be. 
You  shall  be  with  me  at  my  headquarters 
and  before  we  go  into  battie  you  shall 
breathe  love  of  the  fatherland  into  the 
souls  of  my  men.  I  as  their  general  am 
expected  to  inspire  thera  to  deeds  of 
valw,  but  were  I  the  god  of  war  himself 
I  eonid  not  move  them  as  you  can  move 
them  by  the  power  of  song. " 

While  the  general  was  speaking  these 
words,  Stanislaus  and  his  family  stood  in 
respectful  attention.  When  he  had  finished 
he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  rode  on. 

Then  father,  mother  and  children  clung 
to  one  another  in  an  jprnb^^^j  ^Tben 
they  an  fell  Sw'their  knees  and  gave 
thanka  Then— they  began  to  clean  up 
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Tbe  Oufw  of  a  GovemnMt  Secret 

BY  ALAN  HINSDALE 

Long  before  the  pan-European  war  I 
waa  !n  Berlin.  I  had  especial  aodal  ad- 
vantages there  since  a  cousin  of  mine  was 
married  to  a  man  occupying  a  confidential 
position  in  the  foreign  office.  Her  hus- 
band was  very  much  in  love  with  her  and 
was  used  to  telling  her  state  secrets  that 
came  tinder  bis  notice— of  course  with  the 
understanding  that  she  would  not  reveal 
them. 

It  is  hard  enough  for  men  to  keep  se- 
crets, but  it  seems  harder  for  women. 
One  day  my  cousin  told  me  a  state  secret 
that  would  be  immensely  valuable  for 
publicatiiHi.  I  needed  funds  and  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  sell  it  but  for  the 
fear  of  implicating  the  parson  from  whom 
I  received  it  But  on  this  acranuit  I  had 
no  thought  of  dung  aa 

But  I  did  not  guard  it  as  I  should  have 
done.  I  had  received  considerable  favor 
socially  from  Caspar  von  Hulig,  a  young 
German,  and  we  had  become  very  chum- 
my. One  evening  while  we  were  drink- 
ing wine  together  I  broached  the  subject 
to  him.  He  at  once  asked  where  I  got 
my  information.  This  brought  me  to  my 
senses,  and  I  threw  him  off  the  track  1^ 
hinting  at  a  source  entirely  foreign  to 
my  cousin.  The  same  evening  she  sent 
me  a  note  by  her  maid,  disguised,  teUing 
me  that  tbe  foreign  department  had  be- 
come aware  that  its  secret  had  got  out 
and  was  hunting  for  the  leakage.  I  re- 
sponded that  I  had  not  implicated  her  and 
abe  would  do  well  not  to  do  anything  to 
cause  a  su^ldon  tiiat  I  had  Obtained  the 
secret  throng  her. 

From  that  moment  I  was  conscious  of 
being  watched.  I  have  since  thouj^t  that 
I  would  have  been  arrested  bad  it  not  been 
that  the  government  was  bent  upon  de- 
coying me  into  revealing  the  source  from 
which  I  had  (d>tained  the  secret  I  re- 
frained  from  any  mmtion  of  the  matter 
to  Vc«  Hulig,  fat  I  now  knew  thathe waa 
a  secret  servant  of  the  government 

Fearing  that  I  would  be  thrown  into 
prison  I  determined  to  make  an  attempt 
to  leave  Germany.  Had  I  known  the 
workii^  of  tbe  German  secret  service  as 
\  do  now  I  should  have  had  little  hope  of 


evading  those  who  were  watching  rae. 
However,  I  was  well  aware  that  no  at- 
tempt to  leave  German  territory  would  be 
successful  unless  well  considered  and  car- 
ried out  with  great  care. 

I  was  but  nineteen  years  old— not  sor- 
prising  to  one  who  has  read  thus  far  in 
this  story— and  in  juvenile  theatricals  had 
usually  been  assigned  gu*ls'  parts.  What 
littie  beard  I  had  was  very  light  and  a 
good  shave  and  ploity  of  powder  ohi- 
cealedit  My  chief  difficult  waa  to  se- 
cure womoi's  clothes. 

I  had  been  used  to  seeing  my  coo^ 
quite  often  and  thou^t  it  best  to  continue 
my  visits.  I  went  to  see  her,  told  her 
that  I  was  about  to  light  out  and  asked 
her  if  she  could  secure  me  woman's  ap- 
parel for  the  purpose.  She  was  not  much 
oldw  than  I  and,  being  frightened^aearoe- 
ly  knew  whether  to  omsent  to  my  ginng 
or  not  She  finally  nrnduded  that  if  I 
could  elude  those  watching  me  I  would 
better  go  and  promised  to  send  me  an 
outfit  She  sent  it  by  her  maid,  an  Aus- 
trian, who  was  of  great  benefit  to  me. 
She  brought  me  the  clothes  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  gave  me  a  letter  to  her 
people  in  Vienna,  stating  that  I  was  a 
friend  of  hers  who  was  going  to  Austria 
to  seek  a  position  aa  ladies'  maid.  She 
also  brou^t  me  a  woman's  passport 

In  the  morning,  dressed  as  a  girl,  I  left 
my  room.  On  the  opposite  side  of  tbe 
street  a  man  was  lounging  and  I  did  not 
doubt  that  he  was  watching  the  house  for 
me.  He  seemed  not  a  bit  suspicious  of 
my  b^g  a  woman,  but  I  thought  it  best 
to  meander  for  awhile  through  tdbe  streets 
before  going  to  the  station. 

I  had  no  adventure  between  Beriin  and 
Vienna,  though  during  the  day  a  man 
passed  through  the  tirain,  scrutinizing  the 
passengers.  But  he  must  have  been  look- 
ing for  a  man.  At  any  rate,  he  paid  little 
heed  to  me,  and  as  soon  as  he  bad  giaie  I 
breathed  freely  again.  I  have  no  doubt 
as  soon  as  I  was  missed  from  my  rooms 
every  train  that  had  left  Berlin  after  mid- 
night waa  scrutinized. 

When  I  left  Germany  and  crossed  the 
Austrian  border  I  felt  very  nervous  untU 
after  my  passport  had  been  ejtamined; 
then  I  felt  tiiat  I  ha4j,§ti,j^4:]30^ile 
cess.  Nevertheless,  there  was  plentgrof 
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espittiage  in  Austria,  and  I  would  not  fee) 
out  of  the  woods  until  I  had  passed  down 
into  Italy,  where  I  hoped  to  find  a  steam- 
er at  Genoa  sailing  for  America. 

I  lived  a  week  with  the  family  to  whom 
I  had  a  letter  and  would  have  stayed 
longer  had  not  a  young  government  clerk 
fallen  in  love  with  me.  This  drove  me 
out,  and  I  made  for  Genoa  and  escaped  to 
the  land  where  nobody  is  watched. 

Hy  cousin  never  learned  whether  she 
was  suspected  of  giving  me  the  govern- 
ment secret  She  never  evea  beard  that 
I  had  eluded  my  followers  except  from 
myself,  though  when  I  wrote  her  from 
home  I  dare  not  mention  my  flight.  Soon 
after  the  episode  her  husband  was  re- 
moved to  a  department  of  the  govem- 
raent  where  there  were  no  secrets  he 
could  tell  his  wife. 

It  was  evident  that  my  cou^  had  been 
suspected  of  giving  me  the  secret.  Doubt- 
less the  government,  having  proof  against 
her,  preferred  to  prevent  her  sinning 
again  without  accusing  her. 


A  Oiri  of  Tennessee 

BY  DWIGHT  NORWOOD 

After  the  close  of  the  war  between  the 
States  certain  young  men  of  the  North— a 
number  of  them  had  served  in  the  Union 
army  —  thought  that  a  fine  opportunity 
offered  to  go  south,  buy  some  of  the 
plantations  that  were  to  be  had  for  a  song, 
and  grow  up  with  the  country  under  the 
new  system  of  free  labor. 

I  was  one  of  these  deluded  beings,  I 
say  delnded,  for  the  South  needed  fully  a 
decade  to  ri^t  itself  alter  the  scourge 
of  war  and  the  change  from  slave  to  free 
labor.  However,  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  story.  I  had  been  a  soldier  dur- 
the  war  and  had  campaigned  in  the  re- 
gion of  Tennessee  which  takes  in  the 
Cumberland  plateau.  An  admirer  of 
mountain  scenery,  I  had  fallen  in  love 
with  this  OMmtry  and  umed  when  peace 
came  to  settle  there. 

One  day  I  was  riding  along  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  armed  with  drafts  on 
Louisville  with  which  to  buy  a  small 
farm,  when  I  overtook  a  couple  in  a 
l>uggy.  a  man  about  30  and  a  girl  perhaps 
20;   I  made  some  hMjuiries  of  the  man 


and  judged  at  once  from  his  want  of  the 
dialect  of  the  region  thathedidn't  bekng 
there.  The  girl  was  evidently  indigenous 
to  the  country,  not  only  from  her  looks, 
but  her  manner  of  speech. 

The  man  told  me  that  he  was  bent  on 
the  same  errand  as  I— he  was  looking  for 
a  farm.  I  was  some  time  getting  on  to 
the  relationship  between  him  and  the  girl, 
but  at  last  learned  that  the  night  before 
he  had  stopped  at  her  father's  house.  In 
tibe  nunning  when  he  omtinued  his  jouiv 
ney  she  said  she  wished  to  visit  a  friend 
in  Chattanooga  and  insisted  on  going  with 
him.  Since  there  was  a  vacant  seat  in 
his  buggy,  he  could  not  well  refnae  to 
take  her. 

For  the  sake  of  company  I  rode  di- 
rectly behind  the  couple  and  had  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  them.  It  soon 
became  evident  to  me  that  the  giri 
was  not  a  welcome  traveling  com- 
panion to  the  man.  An  unlettered  "poor 
white"  country  girl,  she  could  not  talk 
on  any  subject  that  would  interest  himu 
Besides,  something— I  know  not  what— 
indicated  that  her  presence  troubled  him. 
He  was  eonatantly  making  excuses  for 
parting  company  with  ber,  but  tbey  aU 
failed  to  enable  him  to  get  rid  of  ber. 

Finally  when  evening  came  be  told  her 
that  he  was  intending  to  bivouac  for  the 
night  and  she  must  find  a  house  in  which 
to  sleep.  She  looked  at, me  appealingly  and 
said: 

"Stranger,  whar  yo  goin'  to  sleep?" 

"I  don't  know. .  Why  do  you  ask?" 

'Ifyoauns  and  he  una  are  goin'  to 
Bleep  in  the  opai,  reckw  I  mongfat  sleep 
near  by.*' 

I  saw  that  this  was  an  invitation  in  her 
crude  way  for  me  to  constitute  myself  a 
chaperon,  and  I  could  not  resist  her 
appeal  I  said  I  would  be  one  of  a 
bivouac  party,  and  we  all  stopped  where 
there  was  water,  and  as  each  one  of  us 
had  something  eatable  for  a  luncheon  we 
ate  our  supper  and  soon  afer  dark  found 
soft  spots  on  whidi  to  sleep.  I  had  a 
blanket,  which  I  offered  the  girl,  but  she 
declined  it,  wrapping  a  shawl  around  her 
shoulders  instead. 

Puzzled  as  to  the  reason  for  the  de- 
sire of  the  gvl  to  stidt--to  berifellow 
traveler,  I  lay  «walw  «litBkl^gli&  it 
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Presently  I  heard  the  man  breathing  as 
if  asleep.  I  thought  I  heard  a  sound  come 
from  where  the  girl  was  sleeping,  some 
60  feet  distant  I  looked  in  that  direc- 
tiw  and  saw  ber  silhouette  a^^unst  the 
sky  line.  Without  the  alii^test  aotrnd 
she  disappeared  to  the  eastward,  which 
was  toward  the  mountain. 

What  did  it  all  mean?  The  man  had 
all  day  been  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  girl, 
and  now  she  had  eridently  shaken  him. 
I  debated  in  my  mind  whether  I  should 
notify  him  of  her  disappearance,bat  I  had 
come  to  believe  that  there  was  more  be- 
tween them  than  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face, and  my  sympathies  were  rather 
with  her  than  with  him.  So  I  lay  still  and 
said  nothing.  After  awhile  I  slum- 
bered. 

I  am  a  light  sleeper  and  presently  was 
awakened  by  a  movement  of  the  man  who 
was  close  beside  me.  He  was  getting  up 
8tealthify,and  I  saw  in  the  dim  li|^t  that 
be  had  his  hand  on  a  rifle. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  I  asked. 

He  clapped  a  hand  on  my  mouth  and 
whispered:  "Don't  wake  that  girl,  I'm 
a  revenue  officer  and  am  going  to  capture 
a  still  a  short  distance  from  here  up  in 
the  mountain.  She  has  suspected  me 
from  the  ni^t  I  atopped  at  her  father's 
house  and  has  stuck  to  me  ever  since.  I 
fancy  she  thinks  I'm  going  to  trap  some 
one  in  whom  she  has  an  interest  Keep 
still  while  I  steal  away. " 

"You're  too  late,  my  friend,"!  said. 
'  The  girl  lit  out  some  time  ago. ' ' 

As  soon  as  he  came  to  believe  what  I 
had  told  him  he  wentover  to  where  the  g^l 
had  he«i  lying  and  confirmed  what  I  had 
said. 

"She's beaten  me,"  he  said  ruefully. 
"These  country  girls  are  not  so  stupid  as 
they  appear." 

"Not  where  a  lover  is  concerned.  Ten 
to  one  you  were  after  her  best  fellow. " 

"I  reckon  that's  so.  When  I  stopped 
at  her  home  I  was  fool  enouj^  to  ask 
if  any  of  them  knew  the  man  I  was 
after." 

I  went  on  to  Chattanooga  and  on  my 
return  saw  the  girl  again.  She  was 
very  grateful  to  me  for  the  part  I  had 
taken  in  her  affair.  She  had  just  been 
married  to  the  man  she  warned. 


Real  Meaning  of  Onr  CelebratiM 

Once  again,  as  of  yore,  loud  peal  the 
bells— ringing  out  the  news  that  it  is 
the  anniversaiy  of  the  natku's  birth; 
cmnmenMHrating  the  magnificent  achieve- 
ments of  those  early  noble  patriots  on 
that  first  glorious  Fourth  day  of  July. 
Statesmen  and  orators  are  called  upon  to 
exercise  their  highest  powers  of  eloquence 
in  order  to  reimpress  upm  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  citizens  now  «ij<^lng  the 
rii^ts  and  duties  cmferred  upon  them  by 
an  independent  form  of  government  to 
uphold  those  lofty  ideals. 

The  Dedaratimi  of  Independence  was 
received  with  every  demimstration  of 
public  rejoicing.  We  are  told  that  it  was 
read  in  public  from  the  platform  of  an  ob- 
servatory in  the  rear  of  the  statehouse. 
On  tbe  same  d^  a  brilliant  fete  was  given 
In  hcnor  of  tiie  nation's  birth  cm  board  the 
frigate  Washington  in  the  Delaware,  tbe 
festivities  terminating  with  a  ball  m  the 
evening.  The  Declaration  was  read  at  the 
bead  of  each  brigade  of  the  Ctmtinratal 
army  stationed  at  New  York,  and  received 
with  joyful  huzzas. 

Thus  we  find  that  whatever  form  these 
public  demmstratiims  of  rejoicing  over 
the  NatiiHi's  birth  might  take,  they  were 
alwiqrs  preceded  1^  a  careful  exporitkm 
of  tiie  cause  for  that  rejoicing. 

Given  a  true  conception  of  the  causes, 
the  principles  and  influences  that  should 
be  re-examined  and  contemplated  on  every 
recurring  July  4,  the  American  people 
would  impart  a  meaning  and  dignity  to 
thehr  festivities  on  the  holiday  of  national 
holidqrs  such  as  would  preclude  an  indul- 
gence In  mere  senseless,  nerve-racking, 
noisy  demonstrations;  without  thought 
of  the  why  or  wherefore  of  the  oc- 
casion. Too  many  of  oiu:  youth,  notwith- 
standing the  lessons  of  American  history 
learned  at  school,  are  apt  to  forget  the 
real  significance  of  the  Naticm's  birtiiday 
when  they  deem  it  suffldnt  to  vaitwhat 
they  are  pleased  to  call  their  "patriotism" 
in  deafening  homblasts  and  in  the  free 
and  careless  use  of  reeking  explosives 
and  dangerous  firearms. 

Nor  is  the  great  mass  of  our  foreign 
population  which  is  ultimately  to  be  con- 
aoUdated  into  the  Ao^g»ny  nalwiiUg4itr 
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eriy  informed  respecting  the  antecedent 
forceB  of  the  country  to  which  they  have 
come  for  refuge  and  tot  fteedom. 

Hence,  while  we  move  in  step  to  martial 
music,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripea  flung  to 
the  breeze,  while  we  dine  or  picnic  in  hon- 
or to  the  "Natimi's  day;"  indeed,  what- 
evo:  may  be  the  form  of  our  rejoicing 
over  our  countiy's  liberty,  we  must  have 
a  care  lest  we  foi^t  the  real  reason  of 
our  merrymaking  and  self-gratutatttm. 
Independence  Day  is  ours  with  all  the 
splendor  of  the  present;  freely  we  have 
taken,  and  continue  to  take  all  the  advan- 
tages, the  rights,  privileges,  progress  and 
advancement  that  were  ushered  into  be- 
ing with  the  Nation's  birth.  Freely,  then, 
let  us  give.  Not  a  riietorical  prating  of 
patriotic  devoticm  to  country,  but  the  en- 
franchised individual's  efforts  to  preserve 
the  vigor  and  purify  of  the  institutions  of 
his  city,  state  or  country,  the  result  of 
true  pabiotism  which  is  "the  noblest  pas- 
sion that  animates  a  man  in  the  character 
of  8  good  citizen." 

To  Thb  Aubican  Fim 
G0Hsral  Horatio  King. 


An  hall  oar  •tmrry  banner. 

Tb*  emblem  of  th«  tnn, 
WhoM  atara  and  atripea  foravar 

Shall  ataod  for  liberty! 
The  woM  bebolda  thy  glory. 

Bright  banaer  of  the  atara. 
And  nattofu  bald  In  bondaca 

Shan  break  thrir  priaoD  ban. 

To  thee  our  holy  pledgee 

We  arionnly  renew, 
Untn  ow  baarta  are  aOeat 

To  thae  wa  will  be  troa. 
The  ceBtnriea  ahall  claim  thee 

nUtlnaltaaUahaUand 
And  all  tba  world  proclaim  thae 

Protector,  aavfar.  friend. 

-itene  Cnmly  (IRa.)  Newt. 


Coarts  RespOBsiMe  for  Labor's  Trials 

The  Central  Labor  Conncil,  of  Seattle^ 
Wash,,  during  the  fall  and  winter  has 
been  holding  a  series  of  Sunday  evening 
lectures  on  various  subjects  of  interest  to 
labor.  Men  and  women  of  prominence 
who  are  well  versed  in  various  phases  of 
economic  and  social  problems  Imve  been 
invited  to  address  the  workfa^  people  of 
the  dfy  and  much  good  has  raulted. 

FVobaUy  none  of  these  lectures  sur- 


passed in  importance,  however,  that  of 
Prof.  J.  Allen  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  a  few  Sundays  ugo.  He 
openly  charged  the  courts  with  reaponsi- 
bility  for  much  of  the  troubles  of  labor 
and  asserted  that  the  conflict  of  int»«ats 
was  as  stnmg  today  as  at  any  time  in 
the  past. 

The  Seattle  Union  Record,  which  is 
owned  by  the  labor  unions  of  that  dfy, 
gives  the  following  interestii^  account  of 
the  lecture: 

"Charging  that  the  people  of  thiscoim- 
try  have  a  wrong  conception  of  the  activ- 
ities of  their  courts,  and  declaring  the 
law  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  has  al- 
ways favored  the  employing  class.  Prof. 
J.  Allen  Smitii,  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, gave  a  good  audience  some  new 
ideas  on  Hk  manner  in  whidi  l^slatim 
in  the  United  States  is  enforced,  at  the 
Labor  Temple  Sunday  evening. 

"The  lecturer  declared  that  thou£^  the 
interests  of  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed were  no  doubt  identical  in  the  long 
run,  provided  a  just  and  right-minded  at- 
titude were  preserved  on  botii  sides  for 
several  generations,  perhaps,  nevertheless, 
the  omflict  of  immediate  interests  was 
just  as  strong  today  as  when  Adam  Smith 
wrote  The  Wealth  of  Nations,'  and  for 
that  reason  that  old-time  economist's  as- 
sertion that  employers  were  as  prone  to 
combine  to  keep  wages  down  as  lalwr  was 
to  unite  to  raise  them  remained  true  to 
the  present  time. 

"Likewise  still  was  true  the  assertion 
made  by  Adam  Smith  that  superior  edu- 
cation, business  training  and  other  factors 
gave  employers  a  marked  advantage  in 
making  good  their  own  combinations  and 
blocking  the  combinations  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

*The  law,  on  its  face,  especially  tiie 
statute  law,  is  much  less  unfavorable  to 
labor  than  it  was  in  Adam  Smith's  day, 
tiie  lecturer  said,  but  the  general  state- 
ment would  have  to  be  qualified  by  refer- 
ence to  another  form  of  law,  namely,  that 
established  by  court  decisions,  a  form  that 
had  reached  its  highest  and  most  oppress- 
ive development  in  the  United  States. 

"Because  of  then:  purely  legal  trainmg 
and  general  ignorance  of  economics,  ipo- 
Utical  and  sodal  atSHam,^  ^^imO^  Hhd 
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other  sonroes  of  progress  and  enligfaten- 
meatt  Professor  Smith  asserted,  American 
judges,  not  so  much  the  State  as  the  Fed- 
eral judges,  have  remained  in  the  same 
state  of  mind  as  the  judges  of  Adam 
Smith's  time,  although  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  lawyers  e»iepted,  have  pro- 
gressed. 

'*Haioe  American  judges  with  purely 
legalnundsfollowthe  heaten  pathof  prec- 
edent and  decide  disputes  between  em- 
ployer and  employed  as  they  were  decided 
when  the  English  system  of  jurisprudence 
was  young,  with  neither  sympathy  for  nor 
understanding  of  social  justice  and  prog- 
ress, said  Professor  Smith. 

"The  tendency  of  such  decisions,  Fro- 
fesscnr  Smith  dedared,  has  beea  to  nUn-' 
imize  or  to  nullify  laws  that  have  been 
passed  by  lawmaking  bodies  expressing 
the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  for 
American  courts  have  assumed  the  power 
unknown  in  modem  times  in  any  other 
land  to  veto  laws  passed  by  Legislatures, 
and  have  become  in  fact,  though  not  in 
name,  the  cmitiolling  te^lative  bodies. 

*'It  was  to  emphatic  and  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  this  usurpatira  of  legislative 
powers  by  the  Federal  Courts,  in  the  last 
analysis  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  lecturer  devoted 
his  principal  attention.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  he  declared,  is  in 
fact  falsely  labeled  and  is  in  fact  not  the 
Suprone  Court,  but  the  supreme  lawmak- 
ing body  of  the  United  States,  ttioagfa  re- 
aponnble  niritber  to  the  pe^e  nor  to 
Congress  under  the  system  that  it  has 
itself  created. 

"The  lecturer  compared  the  judicial 
systems  of  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former,  and  quoted  the  famous  TafF-Vale 
dedsion  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  paral- 
lel with  the  Danbnry  ease,  decided  re- 
cently by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court 

"In  the  Taff-Vale  case  the  House  of 
Lords  held  the  individual  members  of  a 
r^way  employees'  union  personally  re- 
aponsiUe  tot  tiie  acts  of  their  union  offi- 
dala  in  a  suit  for  damages  brouj^t  by 
their  employer,  he  swd.  Tbe  &glidi 
labor  unions  went  into  politics  and  forced 
a  parliamMit  to  repeal  the  decision. 


"The  lecturer  cited  two  similar  Ameri> 
can  cases  in  which  tlie  Supreme  Coort  of 
the  United  States  had  made  decisions  that 
absolutely  forbid  any  legislature,  state  or 
national,  to  pass  laws  making  blacklisting 
by  employers  illegal,  and  commented  on 
them  as  showing  not  only  the  c(»itrol  of 
the  Supreme  Court  over  tegislatkMi,  bat 
tbe  nnajrmpatlietic  attitude  of  the  judieial 
mind  toward  labor,  organized  cr  unor- 
ganized. 

"If  the  American  people  were  really 
intelligent,  was  the  lecturer's  conclusion, 
'this  state  of  affairs  could  not  exist  over 
night  It  would  disappear  before  an  en- 
lightened public  opinicm  as  the  fog  disap- 
pears before  the  sun. 

"He  declared  that  the  moment  poUic 
opinion  demanded  the  reform  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  made  what  It  was  intend- 
ed to  be,  a  great  and  purely  judicial  body, 
seeking  to  do  the  greatest  good  for  all  tbe 
people  and  recognizing  in  its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws,  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  enacted.  This  he  considered  the 
greatest  and  only  really  important  retwm 
demanded  in  the  United  States.  All  otliers 
were  subsidiary. 

"The  appobitment  of  Judge  L.  D.  Bran- 
deis,  a  progressive  lawyer,  to  the  United 
St|Ltes  Supreme  Court  bench  he  r^;arded, 
he  said,  as  the  most  significant  political 
act  of  many  years,  prophetic  possibly  of 
the  breaking  down  of  an  iniquitous  sys- 
tem that  should  nevw  have  been  pennit- 
ted  to  come  taito  existoioe.  Tbe  fact  that 
Senators  hereafter  are  to  be  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people,  he  considered, 
made  Brandeis'  confirmatifn  by  tiie  sen- 
ate reastmably  certain. " 


Tbe  Loco.  Record 

Chbiwchukch,  N.  Z.,  lUr  L  1916. 

The  following  diseussion  of  the  condi- 
tions accorded  engineers  in  New  Zealand, 
coupled  with  the  statement  that  they  re- 
ceive 11  shillings  ($2.75)  per  day,  Ameri- 
can money;  10-6,  second  class,  will  likely 
interest  readers  who  are  students  of  con- 
ditions on  foreign  railroads  as  compared 
with  our  system  of  both  ownership  and 
wage-fixing  systems. 

The  Loco.  Reeord represeatBt^intw- 
ests  of  the  employfi^^  ifi^mW^BeUdtpi^ 
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CONSIDERATION  WANTED 

It  most  surety  be  patent  to  the  respon- 
sible officials  that  the  Loco,  men  are  ufit 
getting  a  fair  deal^and  the  work  that  they 
are  called  upm  to  do  without  pay  is  a  griev- 
ance which  should  be  removed,  and  at 
once.  For  instance,  a  locomotive  driver 
has  to  come  to  work  in  the  morning  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  is  booked 
on  du^  in  order  to  sign  for  train  advices 
and  circulars  and  to  examine  the  notice 
boards.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  is  the  vwy 
least  he  can  allow  hunself  todotiUswork. 
Hie  Department  will  not  sanction  any  pay 
for  this  very  ne<%sBary  work.  When  his 
day's  work  is  done,  and  if  be  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  get  his  engine  put 
away  in  the  meager  time  allowed  by  the 
Department,  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
is  required  at  the  least  to  &ktee  up  the 
oigine  repairs  in  the  journal  and  to  agam 
examine  the  notice  boards,  and  very  often 
be  has  to  personally  see  his  toxeman  re 
the  engine.  The  Department  refuses  to 
pay  for  any  of  this  time. 

When  the  driver  gets  to  his  own  home, 
mind  you,  he  must  take  his  work  home 
with  him— he  is  asked  to  make  out  a  re- 
turn showing  detuls  of  the  d^'s  work. 
This  cannot  be  done  under  a  quarter  of  an 
boor,  and  on  some  suburban  runs  it  takes 
more  time  than  that.  The  Department 
refuses  to  pay  for  this  time.  It  very  often 
happens  that  he  is  sent  out  with  a  ma- 
chine which  is  totally  unfitted  for  the 
work  it  is^  called  upon  to  perform,  and 
veiy  often  a  delay  happens,  and  he  has  to 
render  a  report.  Again,  he  may  be  asked 
to  report  upon  the  class  of  coal,  oil,  sig- 
nals, accidCTts,  OD  some  acts  of  another 
which  renders  a  report  necessary,  and 
any  one  of  the  reports  takes  at  least  a 
quarter  to  half  an  hour,  as  the  men  are 
not  trained  in  clerical  duties,  and  even  if 
they  were  they  could  not  do  it  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  For  this  work  the 
D^MUtmeot  ahsolutety  refuses  to  give  the 
men  any  remuneration.  Now,  then,  there 
is  at  the  least  four  quarter  hours  each 
day  which  the  men  have  to  work  and  for 
which  they  get  no  remuneration.  Another 
divisim  in  the  service  gets  consideration 
fa:  work  which  is  not  paid  for  by  receiv- 
ing idck  p^randextraleave.  Yettheloco. 
men  are  called  upon  to  do  this  wwk  with- 


out any  consideration  whatever.  But  this 
is  not  all. 

It  very  often  h^pena  that  men  are  sent 
out  into  the  country  and  stand  by  at  the 
convenimce  <^  the  Department  and  the 
public  and  they  get  no  pay  for  a  part  of 
their  time.  It  often  happens  that  men 
are  away  from  home  for  15  and  16  hours 
and  their  pay  time  is  only  12  hours.  Then, 
again,  it  often  happ^is  that  the  loco, 
men  are  booked  <m  for  continuous  duty 
for  as  much  as  16,  17,  18,  and  even  20 
hours.  Probably,  if  times  are  normal  the 
men  get  time  off,  and  tbey  assert  that 
one  of  these  days  of  long  hours  takes  as 
much  out  of  them  as  an  ordinary  week's 
work  would  do,  but  no  consideration  is 
given  for  long  days.  Then,  again,  the 
men  are  booked  on  duty  for  less  than  four 
hours,  and  spend,  if  they  live  far  from 
the  shed,  as  many  of  them  do^  fully  an 
hour  walking  to  and  from  work  to  get  in 
this  time.  Surely  the  men  have  genuine 
grievances  which  require  to  be  remedied 
as  soon  as  possible.  A  number  of  drivers  in 
charge  of  country  stations  have  to  render 
returns  of  coal,  etc,  attend  to  correspond- 
ence relating  to  the  depot  and  the  Depart- 
ment looks  upon  this  as  a  work  of  love. 
Again  wehaveruns  whichkeepthe  men  <ni 
duly  for  14  and  16  hours,  and  they  have 
to  come  cm  duty  the  next  day  with  barely 
8  hours  off  duty.  Taking  meal  time  and 
the  time  booking  repairs,  etc,  and  mak- 
ing out  reports  and  Loco.  1  returns,  the 
driver  has  barely  6  hours  in  his  bed  for 
rest  Is  this  treating  the  men  fairly? 
Men  run  trains  very  often  in  sudi  a  state 
for  want  of  rest  and  long  hours  on  du^ 
that  they  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
their  actions  when  aserious  accident  hi^- 
pens,  and  it  will  be  this  Association's 
duty  in  such  a  case  to  let  the  public  know 
what  a  loco,  man  has  to  endure  in  order 
to  earn  a  very  modest  sum  per  day.  It 
may  be  quite  true  what  one  correspon- 
dent stated  m  our  Journai^  that  if  the 
men  are  not  prepared  to  fight  for  their 
rights  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  suffer 
indefinitely,  but  in  such  an  enUghtened 
country  we  would  not  deem  this  to  be 
necessary.  Although  it  has  been  shown 
from  the  history  of  labor^disputes  in 
New  Zealand  tbatdi^jtesreb^Aji^U^^v^ 
was  not  in  dispute  that  the  skilled  rSpco- 
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sible  employ«e8  had  to  deliver  an  tiltima- 
tum  to  their  employers  before  their  de- 
mands were  given  consideration  and  finally 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  Union. 
We  are  practically  pledged  to  peace,  but 
that  does  not  mean  peace  at  any  price. 
It  means  peace  with  honor  and  not  peace 
at  the  sacrifice  of  justice.  We  again  ap- 
peal for  consideration  and  the  removal  of 
many  objectionable  conditions  of  work, 
and  trust  that  the  appeal  will  not  be  in 
vain. 


Puniabment 

Punishment  in  some  form  or  another 
seems  indispensable  among  a  large  body 
of  men,  and  evidentiy  it  is  used  the  world 
over  by  railway  concerns  in  order  to  get 
their  employees  to  do  what  is  right  in 
the  maDBgemait's  judgmoit. 

The  AsBodation  has  frankly  discussed 
the  matter  of  punishmoit  in  all  its  bear- 
ings with  the  manager,  and  has  even  in- 
vited discussion.  He  has  expressed  him- 
self as  being  against  punishments,  but  as 
he  frankly  said,  "What  is  to  be  done  to 
those  who  act  carelessly  or  who  openly 
break  theregulations?"  "If,  "hesaid.  "the 
Union  can  show  me  some  way  or  a  better 
system  of  enforcing  discipline,  then  I  will 
only  be  too  pleased  to  adopt  it " 

The  last  Grand  Council  discussed  the 
matter  at  its  meeting,  and  also  with  the 
manager,  but  they  could  not  advance  a 
better  system.  The  Brown  system,  which 
is  in  use  in  America,  did  not  appeal  to 
them  all  as  it  savored  too  much  of  the  merit 
and  demerit  system,  and  a  certain  number 
of  demerit  marks  entitied  one  to  a  walk- 
ing ticket  We,  therefore,  will  be  only 
too  pleased  to  open  our  columns  to  the 
discussion  of  such  an  important  matter  to 
us  all.  The  manager  said  tiiat  it  gave 
him  no  pleasure  to  inflict  punishment,  and 
frequoitiy  he  referred  punishments  to 
others  in  order  to  see  if  they  had  a  differ- 
ent opinion  from  his  own.  Candidly,  we 
think  that  the  recommending  of  punish- 
ment is  more  of  a  pleasure  to  some  of  his 
subordinates,  and  very  often  they  over- 
step the  mark,  and  there  is  a  miscarriage 
of  justice.  Certainly  punishment  is  justi- 
fied in  cases  where  men  defy  the  regu- 
lations, and  they  deserve  all  they  get,  but 


when  men  are  punished  severely  for  a 
breach  which  is  not  committed  eithar  care- 
lessly or  flagrantly,  we  think  the  ptmish- 
ment  has  not  the  effect  on  the  man  whidi 
the  man^fer  thmks  it  has.  When  a  man 
is  punished  who  has  been  overanxious  to 
do  good  work  and  has  made  a  slip,  this 
man  becomes  nervous  in  the  executic»i  of 
his  wwk,  and  is  more  likely  thereby  to 
make  a  more  serious  mistake.  Then  when 
a  man  (»nunits  me  errw  throui^anoT^ 
sis^t,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
he  will  m  future  piqr  particular  attention 
to  this  particular  thing.  The  manager 
took  up  the  argument  that  if  a  man  con- 
tinually came  late  for  work  he  should  be 
heavily  fined,  and  he  said  probably  his 
wife  would  take  a  hand  in  seeing  that  he 
got  there  in  time  when  she  had  kaa  to 
spend. 

This  m^  be  a  reasonable  enough  ail- 
ment for  this  kind  of  offence^  and  for 
which  no  union  or  individual  can  offer  any 
excuse.  In  Queensland  the  Commissioner 
of  Railways  abolidied  all  forms  of  punish- 
ment, but  we  understand  tiiat  he  had  to 
again  reinstate  it 

We  think  it  is  not  so  much  aquestiimof 
the  punishing  of  a  man  as  it  is  the  severity 
of  punishment  To  inflict  the  fine  of  £26 
upon  a  driver  for  passing  a  danger  signal 
seems  comparatively  out  of  all  reason, 
and  really  it  is  not  a  deterrent,  as  this  is 
a  very  simple  mistake,  for  the  most  care- 
ful driver.  The  driver  would  be  just  as 
much  concerned  over  the  mistaka  or  over- 
sight and  a  £1  flne  as  he  would  be  over 
the  larger  sum.  The  driver  in  either  case 
realizes  the  gravi^  of  the  offence.  Whoi 
the  general  manager  considers  that  more 
highly  paid  officials  can  remedy  a  mistake 
by  an  ink  eraser  it  should  either  show 
him  that  the  driver  is  excessively  punished 
or  that  he  is  poorly  remunerated  for  a  po- 
sition in  which  a  moment's  inattention  or 
oversight  is  fraught  with  such  danger. 
The  punishments  on  our  railways  are  not 
so  severe  as  they  were  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and  yet  there  is  no  indication  that 
men  have  become  more  careless  or  indif- 
ferent in  their  work.  What  the  Depart- 
ment really  requires  to  do  is  to  infuse  into 
the  men  an  interest  in  their  wiok.  Some 
incentive  to  do  gcio^iti3?«»i^Cia(d*^^M. 
There  are  certain  midiaps  which  v/ai  al- 
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happen,  but  for  imUnary  l^joes  Akhs 
duty  we  tiiink  an  interest  in  their  work 
will  abolish  any  necessity  for  fines.  There 
appears  to  us  to  be  too  much  of  the  me- 
chanical style  about  all  and  sundry,  and 
the  only  blame  is  attachable  to  the  De- 
partment for  such  a  state  of  affairs.  How- 
ever,  we  welcome  any  suggestiMis  from 
oar  members  which  will  improve  the  po- 
rtion as  regards  punishment.— The  Loco. 
Jteeord. 


Loaf  Hoars  and  Consequences 

SnuMoriBLD,  III..  June  8, 191S. 

Advance  sheets  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  report  on  "Industrial  Condi- 
tions in  Siuingfidd,  III,"  show  several 
reference  to  matters  which  concern  rail- 
road employees. 

Under  "Hours  of  Labor"  the  report 
will  say  among  other  things  that  "em- 
ployment on  the  railroad  offers  an  illus- 
tration of  a  combination  of  long  hours 
with  work  requiring  strained  attention, 
and  with  fatal  results  waiting  as  a  penalty 
for  relaxed  watchfulness."  Practically 
all  of  the  1,000  men  connected  with  the 
various  railroads  running  into  Spring- 
field were  working  a  10-hour  day  or  night, 
as  the  case  might  be.  Irregular  hours 
and  the  unbroken  periods  of  work  for 
week  after  week  and  month  after  month, 
withont  a  regular  day  of  rest,  are  other 
arduoos  features  of  railroad  emjrfoymrat. 
One  man,  for  instance,  a  railroad  em- 
ployee for  the  last  19  years  and  a  switch- 
man at  the  time  interviewed,  was  working 
from  7  p.  m.  until  6,  7  or  8  o'clock  and 
sometimes  even  later  the  following  morn- 
ing. When  going  to  work  he  never  knew 
whether  he  would  be  on  duty  10,  12  or  14 
hours.  Seven-day  labor,  moreover,  is  the 
rule  in  the  railroad  business. 

"In  tlie  hours  of  labor  of  railway  «n- 
ployees  the  public  has  a  special  concern. 
Railways  are  public  conveyances  and  if 
hours  are  so  long  as  to  cause  undue  fa- 
tigue among  the  workers,  serious  mishaps 
involving  not  only  the  workers  but  the 
traveling  public  may  result  On  this  ac- 
count several  states,  Indiana,  Missouri 
and  Ohio  amcng  them,  have  passed  laws 
requhring  for  railroad  workers  a  period  of 
leat,  usual^  eig^t  hours,  after  a  kmg 


stretch  of  work.  Illinois,  however,  evm 
when  hours  of  labor  are  durectly  a  matter 
of  public  concern,  has  never  seriously  en- 
deavored to  regulate  the  work-day  of 
men  not  in  public  employ. " 


Ao  Eiilit-HoHrDay  for  All  New  Ensland 

WOOMO 

Large  numbers  of  women  from  all  six 
of  the  New  En^and  states  have  just  met 
in  Boston,  in  response  to  a  call  signed  by 
two  prominent  women  from  each  state,  to 
consider  how  they  may  best  promote  the 
passage  of  a  bill  providing  for  a  shorter 
working  day  for  women  and  minors, 
which  is  to  be  introduced  into  each  of  the 
New  England  legUaturaB  next  year. 

The  holding  of  the  cmference  was  due 
to  the  failure  last  winter  to  secure  the 
passage  in  Massachusetts  of  a  bill  limit- 
ing Women's  hours  of  labor  to  48  a  week 
—an  eight-hour  bill.  The  chief  opposi- 
tion came  from  representatives  of  the 
textile  trades,  who  argued  that  if  tiie  bill 
passed  they  would  have  to  meet  on  un- 
equal terms  the  competition  of  mills  in 
states  where  there  was  no  such  limitation. 
Supporters  of  the  bill  plead  In  vain  that 
the  tarade  rivalry  assumed  was  more  in 
seeming  than  fact,  since  each  state  spe- 
cialized more  or  less  in  its  textile  output, 
and  that  Hassuchusetts  had  really  noth- 
ing to  fear. 

Baffled  in  their  effort  in  one  state, 
the  advocates  of  shorter  hours  determined 
to  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  in  all 
New  England. 

Mrs.  William  Z.  Ripley  stated  the  case 
for  short  hours  in  opening  the  conference. 
She  outiined  the  history  of  long  hours 
and  poor  pay  in  every  trade  where  women 
predommate,  showed  that  the  story  of 
women  in  gainful  employments  is  "a 
story  of  underbidding,  of  strike-breaking, 
of  the  lowering  of  standards  for  men 
breadwinners." 

During  a  whole  century,  she  said,  this 
has  involved  not  only  hardships  to  both 
men  and  women,  but  shocking  waste  to 
the  community.  Now,  however,  women 
wage-earners  and  their  advocates  have 
collected  a  great  mass  of  facts,  public 
opfaiion  has  been  lai^ly/won  overB^d  the 
legal  viewpoint ^iiie^Em^SI^M^ 
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non  po8Sumu8  to  the  recognition  of  the 
prime  importance  of  health  and  of  all  that 
goes  to  conserve  health;  industry  must  no 
hsiger  flout  these  community  standards, 
and  legislative  protection  for  women  must 
be  hastened. 

A  striking  letter  was  read  from  tlie 
manager  of  a  textile  mill  ih  Califoraiar 
saying  that  under  the  eight-hour  law  of 
that  state  "everything  goes  on  just  about 
as  smoothly  as  before  the  law  was  en- 
acted. ...  We  would  heartily  sup- 
port any  movement  which  would  make  a 
imiversal  eight^ur  day  for  women,  for 
we  believe  it  would  raise  the  standard  of 
living  in  our  country  to  such  an  ezteht 
that  it  would  more  than  offset  any  little 
difference  in  the  product  of  automatic 
machinery,  which  has  a  fixed  product  per 
hour." 

Moving  evidence  as  to  the  injxu-y 
wrought  in  women's  health  by  over-long 
hours  of  ton  and  of  the  helpleameBs  of  the 
unorganized  in  the  absence  of  legislative 
protection,  was  given  by  Rose  Sullivan, 
telephone  operator;  Mary  Thompson,  tex- 
tile operative;  Rose  Coman,  corset  maker; 
Florence  Adesca,  candy  worker,  and  Julia 
O'Cnunr,  also  a  telephone  operator  and 
the  young  preadent  of  the  Women 's  Trade 
Union  League  of  Boston.  Two  of  the  girls 
had  never  spoken  in  public  before,  bat 
they  told  their  story  dearly  and  convinc- 
ingly.—Survey. 


Ao  Inqniry  and  a  Reply 

Fran  th«  Survey  for  Uaj 

A  workingman  out  in  Denver  sat  down 
one  day  last  year  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
another  Denver  man,  one  of  means  and 
influence,  about  some  things  that  didn't 
seem  right  to  him.  He  wondered  what 
the  other  man  thought  of  them. 

It  was  a  short  letter  and  the  question 
raised  was  not  new,  but  it  took  the  man 
of  influ^ce  and  means  and  broad  cul-' 
tore  more  than  14  months  to  rei^y.  When 
he  did  write,  it  was  to  say  that  he  didn't 
believe  he  knew  of  any  final  answer,  but 
he  believed  the  thing  to  do  at  present  is 
for  "all  of  us  to  share  what  we  have, 
whether  it  be  mtmey,  or  talent,  or  influ- 
ence, or  love." 

Here  are  the  two  letters.   The  time  it 


took  to  produce  the  reply  is  not  men- 
tioned as  a  criticism  of  the  writer  of  it^ 
any  more  than  the  1900  years  of  failure 
to  observe  the  formula  laid  down  is  any 
proof  that  it  is  not  wqrth  trying: 

IteNVBR,  Jan.  28,  1916. 

DBAB  Sir:  While  workfaig  mi  your 
new  home  last  year,  I  chanced  to  over- 
hear a  number  of  remarks  which  im- 
pressed me  that  you  are  a  man  peculiarly 
devoted  to  conscience  and  principla  This; 
together  mth  your  reputation  as  a  man 
of  democratic  thou^t,  leads  me  to  won- 
der what  men  of  your  class,  who  always 
have  abundance,  think  of  men  of 
class  who  never  have  enough.  I  don't 
mean  to  divide  all  men  thus  into  two 
classes;  but  there  is  a  class  which  hon- 
estly gets  plenty,  and  another  which  can- 
not honestly  get  the  real  necessities  of 
life.  And  between  these  two  classes 
there  is  little  differaice  in  the  essoitials 
of  mental  and  mwal  omstitntluL 

Careful  comparison  of  rich  men  and 
their  families  with  "common"  men  and 
their  families,  shows  the  "disqualities" 
of  the  latter  to  be  chargeable  to  envinn- 
ment,  not  to  nature.  So  whoi  I  ask, 
why,  under  the  providence  of  God  and 
the  influence  of  civilization,  anofhor 
man's  servants  fare  twofold  better  than 
my  childrra,  I  find  no  satisfactory  answer. 

Then  I  wonder  bow  the  situation  looks 
from  the  other  side;  whatare  the  thoughts 
of  the  conscientious  successful  men  upon 
this  condition;  their  attitude  toward  tte 
problem  presented;  their  convictims  as 
totheetMcs  involved;  their  thewyasto 
remedy  or  remedies. 

Allow  me  to  illastrate:  In  the  past 
three  years  there  has  never  been  in  my 
family  a  proper  supply  of  clothes;  there 
has  hardly  been  a  time  when  the  purchase 
of  a  postage  stamp  would  not  be  felt  At 
the  present  time  it  is  a  serious  problem 
whence  is  to  come  tomorrow's  hotter  and 
next  week's  bread. 

Here  is  a  wife  and  motlier,  whose  jib^ 
ieal  condition  aititles  her  to  rest  rattier 
than  work,  driving  herself  throu^  tile 
drudgery  of  a  household,  washing  and 
scrubbing  as  well  as  the  lighter  work,  re- 
fusing medical  attention  because  the  pay 
for  it  is  never  withig  wg|^  QeF^^j^^ 
dren  suffering  privation  and  isolatlofrW 
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want  of  good  clothes  and  a  little  money  for 
social  intercourse  and  entertainment  Here 
is  a  husband  and  father  finding  his  wages 
at  full  time  faisnffldait;  but  lodng  a  third 
or  two-thirds  time;  trying  other  kinds  of 
wwk  on  the  side  and  making  very  little; 
suffering  in  the  family's  suffering  until 
he  is  nearly  unfit  for  any  work. 

Let  me  say  that  to  me  charity  would  be 
torment  and  philanthropy  is  not  sought. 
Simply  this:  I,  like  many  of  my  class, 
have  wrestled  vainly  with  this  problem. 
Let  a  man  under  these  conditicms,  who 
has  earned  what  he  ooul^  spent  nothing 
on  vices  or  luxnriee,  thoi^t  and  sot^ht 
in  vain,  still  say,  *'It  ia  my  fault,  it  is  my 
failing."  Yet,  when  he  sees  others  who 
never  feel  the  need  of  food,  fuel,  clothes, 
fellowship,  entertainment  or  (what  hurts 
me  most)  the  chance  of  culture  and  re- 
finement, he  cannot  fail  to  ask  himself, 
"What  do  they  think?  What  do  they 
care?"  Repeatbig  the  qoeatioii,  "How 
can  sudi  things  be,  imder  the  providence 
of  God  and  the  mfluoice  of  dvilisation?" 

Respectfiilly  yours, 

Denver,  April  18, 1916. 
Dear  Hk.  : 

The  letter  which  you  wrote  me  a  long 
time  i^c^  and  to  which  I  replied  that  I 
hoped  to  anewear  it  later,  is  still  before 
me.  I  have  not  forgotten  it  I  have 
asked  friends  of  mine  how  they  would 
reply  to  it,  but  they  gave  me  no  satisfac- 
tory answer. 

I  used  to  think  that  every  man  who  was 
industrious,  ambitious  and  economical 
would  ultimately  rise  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top.  Horatio  Al^:er  taught  in 
the  days  of  my  boyhood,  that  the  hoy  who 
swept  tito  store  faithfully  and  was  diUgoit 
in  promoting  his  empl<^er'8  interests, 
usually  married  the  charming  daughter 
of  his  employer  and  became  the  owner  of 
the  business!  Perhaps  that  mirage  did 
help  me  to  press  on  across  the  deseit  of 
the  early  poverty  of  my  own  life,  bat  I  no 
longer  believe  in  it  as  a  law  of  Ufei. 

With  concentrated  business  and  wealth, 
with  so  many  men  dependent  upon  other 
men  in  this  modem  day,  a  man  is  not 
usually  his  own  master,  even  if  it  may 
have  been  true  26  or  80  years  ago.  As  s 
nation,  we  cannot  igwwe  the  qneatlQiiB 


you  ask.  Thoughtful  men  everywhere 
concede  that  it  is  intolerable  that  a  man 
of  your  type,  in  this  rich  country  of  ours, 
should  not  be  ^le  to  devekip  the  best 
things  of  Vf e  for  hinudf  and  his  family. 

Wliat  the  sohitiai  is,  I  do  not  pretmd 
to  know.  I  can  not  agree  with  the  So- 
cialists in  their  program,  althou^  I  quite 
envy  them  their  happy  confidence  that 
they  have  found  the  way  out  Many  men 
have  a  gift  for  business  and  leadership 
which  is  as  real  as  the  other  gifts  of 
men.  Such  mm  aa^t  to  use  their  gifts 
in  8  brotheriy  sinrit,  with  a  sense  of  deep 
appredatkm  of  the  laii^  opportunity 
given  them  for  helpfulness. 

You  close  your  letter  with  the  ques- 
tion: "How  can  such  things  be,  under 
the  providence  of  God  and  the  influence 
of  civilization?"  I  do  not  believe  tiiat 
God  is  to  be  charged  with  such  condi- 
tions. I  believe  that  they  exist  because 
we  have  Ignored  God's  commands.  His 
requirement  in  the  Old  Testament  is  that 
we  "do  justiy,  love  mercy  and  walk  hum- 
bly,"  and  in  the  New  Testament,  "Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself. " 

Following  God's  commands  would  have 
developed  a  different  condition  than  we 
now  have.  Following  His  plan  would 
lead  the  strong  to  share  with  the  weak, 
until  in  tiie  acknowledgment  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of 
man  would  become  a  reality.  Frankly  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  way  at  present 
than  for  all  of  us  to  share  wtiat  we  have, 
whether  it  be  money,  or  tal^t,  or  in- 
fluence, or  love. 

I  know  of  few  prosperous  men  who 
are  satisfied  with  present  unequal  condi- 
tiMis;  certainly  I  am  not  Weneedonlyto 
lodE  back  25  yearn  to  see  the  great  strides 
which  have  been  made  in  arousing  public 
sentiment  on  such  questions,  in  which  ev- 
ery political  party  is  concerned.  Your 
questions  would  have  been  treated  lig^tiy 
26  years  ago.  I  have  recentiy  been  in 
countries  where  such  questions  are  never 
seriously  raised  above  the  tomultoons 
poverty,  sqnalfMT  and  degradation  of  the 
masses.  I  boUeve  this  great,  free  coun- 
try of  ours  is  fast  becoming  aroused  to 
a  sense  of  responsibility  about  such  mat- 
ter*. We8baU9m^&iO<5rer^i?t 
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Correspondence 

All  oontribntioDB  to  our  Correapocxtence  column  ■ 
must  be  in  not  tet«r  than  tbe  10th  of  the  month  to 
inrarw  ioaertioo. 

ArtielM  must  be  written  on  one  tide  of  th«  paper 
only.  Noma  de  plume  may  be  used,  but  every  ar- 
ticle inaet  be  tigned  with  full  name  and  addreaa  of 
tbe  writer  ae  a  soaranty  of  good  faith,  and  to  In- 
■ure  inHTtioB.  No  anMiymoue  letter*  wiU  be  pub- 
lished under  any  cireuniBtancea. 

While  the  Editor  doee  not  aatuine  responajUlitv 
for  mlnloBa  axpreeeed  br  eontilbutm  to  this  de- 
partment, be  ia  beU  revondUe  in  both  law  and 
moral  etUea  for  admttthw  that  wbieh  will  injure  or 
create  ill  faeUnc.  Hence  all  cenunanicationa  are 
flubiect  to  reviuoD  or  nJaetloD  if  tbe  Editor  deami 
it  neceoeajry. 

C  H-  Salmons.  Editor  and  Hanacer. 


IHsconteat 

GooDLAND.  Kan.,  May  29, 1916. 

Editor  Journal:  In  viewing  the  many 
phases  of  human  character  one  is  sure  to 
be  impressed  with  a  particular  feature 
that  stands  prominent  among  the  rest, 
commcmly  known  as  discontent  Probably 
no  other  tr^t  in  our  makeup  causes  more 
unhappiness  or  unrest  Many  people  who 
are  nicely  situated  altow  this  microlse  to 
rob  them  of  enj(^ro«it  that  should  be 
theirs. 

This  thought  came  to  me  while  in  a 
reminiscent  mood  and  there  came  to  mind 
three  boyhood  friends,  whose  careers 
serve  to  illustrate  this  human  frailly.  Two 
of  Uie  three  are  yet.in  railroad  drelesand 
therefore  will  moition  no  names.  How- 
ever, the  boys  left  home  in  company  to 
seek  employment.  One  secured  a  position 
as  general  utili^  man  at  a  railway  station 
where  he  was  permitted  to  learn  telegra- 
phy in  his  spare  moments  and  received  for 
his  services  $10  a  month.  One  of  the 
others  got  a  job  as  locomotiTe  fireman  on 
the  same  division.  And  while  sediing 
emidoyment  the  remuning .  one  received 
informatimi  that  a  relative  had  willed  him 
quite  a  sum  of  money,  and,  having  an  eye 
for  business,  bought  a  jewelry  store  in 
the  town  where  the  headquarters  of  this 
division  was  located. 

Tbe  telegraphy  student  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  three  years,  and  as  the 
wages  were  not  sufficient  for  support,  his 
fireman  friend,  who  made  as  much  per 
trip  from  the  fint  as  the  most  experienced 
man  m  the  line,  helped  him  financially 


until  he  was  given  a  position  as  operator 
at  $52.00  a  month,  and  could  then  pay  his 
own  expenses. 

Some  time  later  the  fireman's  seniority 
advanced  him  through  the  differoit  stales 
until  he  was  «ititled  to  a  r^fular  passen- 
ger ran  as  engineer.  And,  as  tbe  operat- 
or was  exceptionally  attentive  to  bu^eas, 
was  rewai^ed  by  being  appointed  dis- 
patcher, and,  as  the  change  brought  him 
to  headquarters,  the  three  friends  were 
once  more  inhabitants  of  the  same  town, 
and  sought  each  others'  companionship  at 
every  op[>cntunity.  When  tc^ther  it  was 
quite  conunon  for  the  dispatcher  to  lament 
that  he  had  not  started  railroading  in  tbe 
motive  power  department,  and  wouM 
point  out  how  his  Ariend,  t^e  engineer,  had 
made  good  wages  while  serving  his  ap- 
prenticeship as  fireman  and  now  had  a 
run  that  paid  him  more  than  $200  per 
month  for  less  than  five  hours'  work  per 
day  and  an  occupation  that  gave  him  open 
air  exercise,  while  he  (tbe  di^tcher)had 
wolfed  three  years  for  wages  that  would 
not  p^r  expmsea  while  learnbig  his  trade 
and  was  now  compelled  to  sit  ghied  to  a 
chair  eight  hours  every  day  in  a  stuffy  of- 
fice for  $136.00  a  month. 

The  engineer  would  usually  complain 
that  working  conditions  were  not  as  good 
for  him  as  they  should  be,  and  in  turn  the 
jeweler  would  try  to  convince  tbem  both 
that  they  were  better  off  than  he,  and  was 
discontented,  for  althouj^  he  bad  more 
than  $10,000  invested,  was  compelled  to 
work  from  12  to  16  hours  every  day  to 
keep  out  of  a  receiver's  hands;  and  had  to 
worry  over  depressed  business  conditiffiis, 
and  careless  employees,  while  they  were 
free  from  care  as  soon  as  their  day's  wwk 
ended;  and  sure  of  their  p^  whether  tlie 
railroad  made  numey  or  not,  and  would 
ftrequentiy  remind  them  of  a  pleasure  trip 
the  three  had  tiUcen  where  be  had  paid 
more  than  $200  carfare  and  the  railroad 
had  given  them  free  transportation,  and, 
like  too  many  others,  these  three  men 
allowed  discontent  to  rob  them  of  oijoy- 
ment  that  should  have  been  theirs. 

The  di^atcher  looked  only  m  the  fair 
weather  side  of  of  tbe  engineer's  life,  and 
the  engineer,  having  storms  and  adversi- 
ties to  contend  vith,  pictuisd  .to  bipwelf 
tbe  dispatcher  aitti^^ a^wmo^abd 
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forgot  the  privations  endured  to  get  the 
situation,  and  the  jeweler  being  preoccu- 
pied with  his  business,  imagined  that  his 
friends  had  nothing  to  do  but  draw  their 
salaries. 

It  seems  possible  to  learn  a  lesson  from 
this  short  history,  as  it  portrays  a  human 
trait  that  is  unfortunately  too  common. 
We  go  through  this  life  and  miss  lots  of 
sunshine  by  comparing  our  position  with 
someone  whom  we  ini^;ine  is  better  situ- 
ated than  ourselves,  instead  of  enjoying 
the  thought  that  we  are  taiae  fortunate 
tiian  many  witii  whom  we  come  in  ctm- 
taet  Yours  fraternally, 

J.  L.  Boyle,  Div.  422. 


Tell  Us  What  You  Think 

We  know  there  are  many  of  our  mem- 
bers who  can  write  matter  that  will  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  readers  as  well  as 
their  own  Interest  in  the  Journal.  There 
is  no  class  of  workers  who  are  greater 
readers,  or  whose  opportuni^  for  observ- 
ing things  of  interest  is  better  than  those 
of  the  engineers,  and  if  any  of  them  will 
take  the  trouble  to  tell  us  of  some  of  their 
experiences  in  the  service,  or  give  their 
oirinlons  on  matters  of  general  interest,  we 
will  do  our  share  to  put  it  in  shape  for 
thereolnmns  of  the  Journal.  You  are 
meeting  with  things  in  your  daily  work 
that  would  be  instructive  to  us  all,  so  get 
busy.  Brothers,  cultivate  the  habit  of 
putting  your  thoughts  on  paper  and  it 
will  add  to  your  interest  in  things  about 
you  as  well  as  to  that  of  others,  who  are 
enabled  to  see  things  that  are  both  enter- 
twning  and  instructive. 

Telling  unusual  things  you  encounter  in 
handlingtrainsmaybe  the  means  of  teach- 
ing a  lesson  to  some  other  Brother  that 
iraedbly  will  give  him  the  full  benefitof  your 
experience.  We  all  learn  from  each 
other.  Life  is  too  short  and  develop- 
ment would  be  too  slow  if  we  were  to  rely 
DO  our  own  practical  experiences  for  our 
education.  The  things  that  seem  wrong 
to  you,  even  the  mistakes  you  have  made 
yourself  in  doing  some  particular  thing, 
will,  if  made  known  through  the  pages  of 
tiie  Journal,  prove  a  valuable  lesson  for 
others.  We  have  a  good  many  members, 
and  among  tbem  a  large  proportion  who 


are  necessarily  of  a  studious  turn  of  mind. 
The  exacting  nature  of  their  service  calls 
for  that,  the  rapid  progress  in  loonno- 
tive  construction  and  railroad  progress 
generally  of  the  present  time  demands 
that  they  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
operation  of  intricate  machinery,  and 
there  is  no  better  way  for  you  to  help  the 
other  fellow  than  by  telling  him  what  you 
have  found  out.  The  practice  of  doing 
this  is  like  sowing  seed  that  will  give 
manifold  return. 

The  various  types  of  locomotives,  with 
their  special  peculiarities,  the  different 
kinds  of  superheaters,  stokers,  etc,  fur- 
nish a  fund  of  subjects  for  discussion, 
while  the  air  brake  actually  demands  a 
close  application  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
gineer if  he  would  meet  with  the  require- 
ments of  up-to-date  locomotive  man- 
agement 

We  are  anxious  to  hear  from  you. 
Brothers;  you  have  mudi  to  tell,  so  get 
busy,  and  do  it  now.  Editor. 


Open  the  Doors  to  Bnployiiieiit 

Plintstone,  Ho..  Hay  6,  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  The  enforcement  of 
a  rule  providing  for  percentage  promo- 
tion of  firemen  and  employing  of  engi- 
neers would  go  far  toward  giving  us  an 
ideal  organizatim,  and  me  that  oHild  be 
properly  termed  a  Brotherhood. 

To  bring  this  about,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  joint  agreement  between  the  fire- 
men and  engineer8,and  this  should  be  xmi- 
form  on  all  railroads  having  contracts  or 
schedules  with  the  two  organizaticois. 

Brothers,  let's  get  united  in  a  way  that 
we  will  be  working  for  our  best  interests 
as  Iwgas  we  remain  in  the<engine  service, 
and  also  to  protect  the.  men  who  have 
given  there  time  and  means  to  build  up 
the  organizations.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
the  key  to  the  situation  is  a  percentage 
proposition  for  employment  and  promo- 
tion. I  have  talked  it  over  with  individual 
members,  and  am  now  asking  for  space  in 
the  Journal,  in  tlie  hope  of  getting 
others  interested. 


The  promotion  of  all  firemen  to  the  po- 
sition of  engineers  protects  the  new  be- 
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of  which  time  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.,  and  has  paid  in 
quite  a  sum  of  money  and  given  freely  of 
his  time  and  contributed  hia  best  endeav- 
ors to  build  up  that  organization.  He  is 
I>romoted  and  runs  an  oigine  four  or  five 
years,  and  jtrins  the  B.  of  L.  R  as  sow 
as  he  becomes  eligible.  He  takes  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  organizatitm  as  he  for- 
merly did  in  the  Firemen's  Brotherhood. 
Let  us  suppose  that  for  some  reason  he 
loses  his  position,  as  many  of  our  good 
Brothers  do.  What  protection  is  ^ven  by 
either  of  the  organizaticms  in  securing  or 
in  helping  him  to  secure  a  position?  Ab- 
solutely nothing  on  the  majority  of  rail- 
roads tod^.  Some  Brother  will  say  we 
have  liie  percentage  rule;  true,  we  have 
it,  but  how  many  roads  enforce  that  rule? 

How  is  this  done?  We  will  take,  for 
instance,  the  B.  &  O.,  and  business  de 
mands  more  men.  Why  doesn't  the  B.of 
L.  E.  on  that  system  notify  the  Grand 
Office  when  business  increases  that  there 
is  an  opening  for  engineers,  and  to  notify 
the  Brothers  who  have  an  applicatimi  ca 
file  to  apply  for  the  position.  The  reason 
this  is  not  done  in  many  cases  is  that  some 
member's  son  is  eligible  for  promotion,or 
perhaps  a  brother,  nephew,  or  some  other 
relative  or  a  particular  friend  is  desirous 
of  promotion,  and  the  man  who  has  been 
firing  four  years  and  running  the  same 
length  of  time  fails.  We  will  say  12  fire- 
men were  employed  with  no  railroad  ex- 
perience two  days  before  an  old-timer. 
There  is  no  assurance  they  will  ever  be- 
come Brotherhood  men,  but  they  must  be 
given  an  engine  to  run  before  the  experi- 
enced man.  This  is  where  the  new  be- 
ginner or  non-member  gets  the  protec- 
UoD  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  the  man 
who  has  had  years  of  experience  and  has 
given  many  hundreds  of  dollars  toward 
the  building  up  of  the  two  organizations, 
must  bring  up  the  rear. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  hardships 
the  Brother  is  put  to  who  is  unfortunate 
and  loses  his  position.  We  will  say  a 
Brother  lost  his  position  while  running 
out  of  some  ci^  where  there  were  a  half 
dozen  roads  wltii  terminals.  Wouldn't  it 
be  a  godsend  to  the  Brother  who  lost 
out  if  he  could  file  his  apjdication  and  be 
aasored  he  would  be  employed  just  as 


soon  as  his  turn  came,  on  the  percentage 

basis? 

He  may  own  his  home,  or  have  one 
partly  paid  for,  or  if  be  was  renting  and 
owned  his  furniture,  if  he  was  unable  to 
secure  a  podtion  and  was  fwced  to  sell 
he  would  nine  times  out  of  ten  have  to 
sacziflce  hia  homeland,  to  sell  his  furniture 
is  but  littie  better  than  giving  it  away. 
The  Brother  may  have  lost  his  job  in 
Maine,  and  secured  employment  in  Wash- 
ington or  Oregon,  incurring  the  risk  of 
traveling  as  well  as  the  expense  for  him- 
self and  family. 

I  realize  a  uniform  percentage  rule 
adopted  or  agreed  to  by  the  railroftds  wHl 
not  solve  the  problem.  We  must  find  a 
way  to  enforce  the  rule  when  it  Is  adopted. 
This  will  have  to  be  done  other  than 
through  the  men  on  the  system;  for. 
Brothers,  let  us  be  candid,  and  acknowl- 
edge that  relations  and  friends  come  be- 
fore tiie  good  of  the  Order,  and  what  we 
owe  to  a  Brotherhood  man.  Any  member 
can  see  tills  mi  his  own  system.  I  will 
confess  to  mine,  which  is  Panama.  There 
were  many  men  running  engines  in  I^n- 
ama  who  did  not  have  the  required  amount 
of  experience,  but  secured  the  position 
through  a  relative  or  friend.  We  did  not 
apply  to  the  Grand  Office  in  all  cases  to 
furnish  the  men. 

Brothers,  I  am  not  looking  for  a  job,  aa 
is  usually  the  case  when  this  subject  of 
percent!^  is  raised,  but  I  know  this  is 
the  key  to  the  situation,  that  will  provide 
for  the  protection  of  all  Brotherhood  men 
as  well  as  to  prevent  expulsions,  and  I 
think  the  railroads  would  appreciate  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned,  as  they  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  securing  experienced  men. 
Fratemdly, 
J.  J.  BiaDGB8,Div.  766,  C.  Z. 


Eisbt-Hoar  Day 

DoTHAN,  Ala.,  BIsy  2, 1916. 

Editor  Journal  :  Go  on.  Brothers, 
let's  have  more  discussions  on  the  subject 
of  the  eight-hour  law  and  closed  shop. 
The  purpose  of  the  Journal  Is  to  discuss 
our  opuiions  on  sudi  subjects.  The  agi- 
tations of  the  ei^t-hour 
wortiiy.  Brothers  Migti^  th^^jVriMnU' 
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and  the  impositions  handed  down  in  the 
form  of  tonnage  and  heavy  power  have 

brought  to  bear  upon  the  sympathetic 
nerve  of  every  far-seeing  Broker  the 
necessity  of  better  working  conditions; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  raihroads  have  a  right 
to  use  heavier  power  to  eliminate  expenses 
and  profit  thereby,  we,  the  men,  who  face 
death  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
distance  between  us  and  etendlgr  is  only 
<me  and  one-ei^th  of  an  inch— liie  tUck- 
ness  of  the  wheelflange— we  have  the  right 
to  come  together  and  say  to  these  man- 
agements who  represent  capital  and 
strength,  'This  day  we  require  the  better 
working  conditions  and  a  living  chance. " 

David  Bays  in  the  133rd  Psalm  and 
first  verse:  "Behold  how  good  and  bow 
pleaauititis  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether In  unity. "  When  we  thhik  how 
weak  and  what  little  power  we  have  as 
compared  with  the  great  giant,  "capital," 
that  we  are  going  out  to  fight  with,  let 
us  feel  as  strong  as  David  did  wiien  he 
went  out  to  fight  Goliath  with  only  a  sling 
and  a  few  stones  for  his  ammunition  and 
gun.  Such  facilities  for  fighting  as  he 
had  compared  with  the  modem  warfare 
of  today  seems  like  a  joke,  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  true.  Through  faith  and  cour- 
age he  fought  the  battle  with  the  giant 
and  the  victory  was  David's. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  these  facts 
when  we  start  to  better  our  conditions. 
Get  together  m  one  great  body  as  we  did 
on  Uie  eight-hour  law  and  go  forth  with 
faitib  and  courage  adcing  for  the  proposed 
contract  to  be  granted  without  "arbitra- 
tion,"  for  when  a  great  move  like  this  is 
left  to  be  arbitrated,  choosing  disinterest- 
ed men  to  act  as  the  jurors  in  the  case 
is  difficult,  as  some  of  them  are  not  as 
famiUar  with  the  conditions  as  we  are, 
and  possibly  more  influenced  by  money 
than  qnnpathy  for  labor.  If  there  were 
fifty  men  nsed  to  arbitrate  this  matter 
the  railroads  throughout  the  nation,  if 
they  thought  the  victory  could  be  reached 
by  donating  $1,000,000  to  each  member  of 
their  side  of  the  arbitration  board  to  win 
the  fight,  I  doubt  if  they  would  hesitate  a 
moment  to  give  Has  amount;  therefore. 
Brothers.  I  feel  that  if  arbitration  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  can  be  avoided,  ft  fa  best 
andnfMt 


Behind  us  we  have  the  endorsement  of 
the  general  public  and  especially  tiie  ship- 
pers. Let  us  think  for  a  moment  what 
great  influence  the  shippers  bring  to  bear 
upon  a  subject  like  this.  They  want  effi- 
dent  service  and  in  short  they  mean  the 
great  fountainhead  of  the  financial  stream 
that  quenches  the  thirst  and  fills  the  de- 
mands of  these  great  «>rporations  today. 
Scone  aigue  the  point  it  will  bring  about 
Govemmoit  ownership  of  rereads.  Not 
so.  Why  should  the  Government  own 
the  railrc«ds  when  they  can  control  them 
just  as  they  are  now?  In  my  mind  there 
is  every  reason  why  these  measures  should 
be  made  law,  and  very  few  reasons  why 
they  should  not.  The  responsibility  and 
efficiency  of  men  has  grown  evenly,  so  if 
not  larger  in  proportiim  tod^,  with  the 
modem  type  of  engines  than  years  agc^ 
when  these  were  in  appearance  as  com- 
pared with  today's  engines,  nothing  more 
than  toys.  Our  working  conditions  have 
improved  largely,  but  nothing  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  great  giants  our  men  are 
having  to  run  now.  some  of  which  are  so 
large  that  a  flexible  joint  is  required  in 
the  boilers  to  allow  the  engine  to  get 
around  curves,  requires  stepiadders  to  oil 
around,  and  almost  like  walking  a  (Aty 
block  to  go  out  and  adjust  the  headlight. 

Such  improvements  in  rolling  stock  as 
this  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds 
and  necessities  of  our  BroUiers  to  improve 
our  side  of  the  question.  In  conclusion  let 
me  say,  Brothen,  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good  and  fors^  that  which  is  evil. 

If  these  bleBsings  that  we  are  striving 
so  hard  for  are  bestowed  upon  us,  give  us 
more  time  at  home,  let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  our  working  conditions 
have  been  greatly  improved.  Commence 
that  day  to  improve  our  daily  walks  in 
life;  wave  high  the  banner  of  Brother- 
hood, and  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
in  unity  there  is  strength.  Help  to  get  a 
100  per  cent  strong  Brotherhood  throu^- 
out  the  nation.  Do  everything  to  induce 
our  fellow  non-union  men  to  come  in  by 
picturing  to  them  these  great  facts,  and 
then  if  they  say  no,  let  us  so  put  our  laws 
to  close  our  shops,  and  let  our  slogan  be, 
"Equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to 
none^"  thus  applied  to  Bnottwi-hM^mai 
Fraternally,  R.  G^mdSAO^^m, 
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Pro.  Dan  Huiphy,  Dfv.  82 

Bro.  Dan  Murphy.  Div.  82 

Sioux  City.  Iowa.  Hay  9,  Itlt. 

Editor  Journal:  I  am  inclosing  pho- 
tograiA  of  Brother  Dan  Murphy,  Div.  82, 
who  haajuat  received  hia  hononuy  badge 
for  410  years'  continuous  member^ip  in 
the  B.  of  L.  E. 

Brother  Murphy  conunenced  work  on  the 
Chicago  &  Great  Eastern  Ry. ,  now  called 
the  Pan  Handle,  in  1867.  He  worked  there 
until  1872,  then  went  to  the  P.  T.  &  W. 
outof  Peoria,  111.;  worked  there  one  year, 
then  returned  to  the  Pan  Handle  and 
worked  there  until  1881,  when  he  came  to 
the  F.  E.  &H.  v.,  now  the  C.  &  N.  W.; 
worked  for  this  company  one  year,  and  in 
1882  came  to  the  C,  St  P.,  M.  &  O.  Ry., 
where  he  remained  until  pensioned  in  1914. 

Bro.  Murphy  joined  Div.  20  in  1876, 
tranafored  to  Div.  82  in  1883,  where  he 
stiU  holds  membership. 

He  now  resides  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and 
has  two  dau^ters  living  in  Sioux  Qty, 
Iowa,  and  a  son  living  at  Norfolk,  Nebr., 
who  ia  general  foreman  for  the  C.  &  N. 
W.  at  that  place. 

Brother  Murphy  still  enjoys  good  health 
and  is  very  proud  of  the  well  deserved 
honorary  badge  which  he  has  received 
from  the  Grand  Division. 

Yours  fraternally,  S.-T.  Div.  82. 


Brotber  Jas.  C.  Lynch,  Hoa.  Member 

Loa  Anqblbb.  Cau.  Hay  8, 1916. 

Editor  Journal:  I  wish  to  thank  the 
G.  I.  D.  and  officers  and  members  of 
Div.  662,  Los  Angeles,  CaUfomfa.  for  the 
honorary  badge,  tor  which  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  honor. 

In  complying  with  the  usual  custom,  I 
am  sending  herewith  a  short  review  of 
my  career  in  the  railroad  service. 

I  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  Ire- 
land, hi  1846;  came  to  this  count^  with 
my  parents  when  a  twy  and  aettled  in 
weatmi  New  York,  near  liockport 

My  first  railroading  was  on  section  in 
1864  and  1866;  went  from  there  braking 
for  Conductor  E.  B.  Woodard  on  what 
was  then  known  as  the  stock  train  be- 
tween Niagara  Falls  and  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Worked  on  that  division  braking  and  run- 
ning-trafai  until  spring  of  1870.  In  those 
days  we  received  $46  per  nionth  for  brak- 
hig  and  $65  for  running  trahi.  In  the 
i^tring  of  1870,  1  came  west  and  went  to 
firing  on  the  .Wabaah  out  of  Spring- 
field, 111.  Tom  Gorman  was  M.  M.  at 
that  time.  On  March  6,  1873,  I  was  pro- 
moted to  engineer  in  road  service  and 
joined  Div.  23  at  Springfield,  111.,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1873.  In  those  days  it  was  op- 
tional with  Divisions  to  initiate  a  young 
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nmiier  in  aix  months  or  one  year.  They 
judged  from  the  work  done  inroadservice. 

I  was  80  anxious  to  become  a  member 
of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  I  paid  all  of  the  assess- 
ments from  the  time  I  was  promoted  in 
the  summer  of  1880. 

I  quit  the  Wabash  and  worked  for  a 
short  time  out  of  Beardstown  for  the  C. 
B.  &  Q. ;  went  from  there  to  the  C.  &  A. 
out  of  Bloomin^n;  worked  there  two 
year8;went  from  there  to  C.  M.  &  St  P., 
when  they  were  building  the  Council 
Bluffs  division,  tmder  John  Taylor,  who 
was  H.  M.  at  Racine,  Wis.  A.  J.  Ear- 
ting  was  then  Supt  of  Construction  on 
this  division.  I  left  the  C  M.  &  St  P. 
and  was  looking  for  milder  climate,  and 
hiked  for  Texas  and  hired  out  at  Marsh- 
all, Texas,  under  John  Ha^erty,  N.  H. 
That  was  in  March,  1884.  Remained  there 
until  December,1886,  on  the  Texas  Pacific, 
then  left  there  and  came  direct  to  south- 
ern California  and  went  to  work  on  the 
A.T.  &  S.  Fe— it  was  known  then  as  the 
CaUfomia  Southern;  Charles  Daniels 
was  then  M.  M.  at  National  City;  this 
was  headquarters,  and  I  found  the  place 
at  last  that  I  was  looking  for—  land  of 
sunshine  and  flowers. 

Transferred  to  Div.  398  and  I  am  here 
to  stay  for  all  time  on  earth. 

I  haven't  been  in  railroad  service  since 
1906.  I  accumulated  enough  in  my  young- 
er days  to  keep  me  in  comfort  in  my  old 
dfl^s,  by  being  careful  with  what  I  pos- 
sessed. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  B.  of  L.  E. ,  I  remain, 
Yours  fraternally, 

Jas.  Curtis  Lynch. 


Bn.  I.  R.  Sweets,  Nv.  512 

East  St.  Louib.  III..  June  2, 1916. 

Editor  Joubnal:  I  was  bom  in  Bards- 
town,  Nelson  County.  Ky.,  May  9,  1863. 
At  the  age  of  14  I  went  to  work  at  the 
old  water  power  grist  mill,  earning  25 
cents  a  day,  for  12  hours  constituted  a 
day's  work  then.  When  16  years  old  I 
b^an  learning  the  blacksmith  trade, 
wwkingwith  my  brother,  Joseph  Sweets, 
at  Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

About  the  time  I  finished  that  trade 
General  Custer  was  stationed  there  with 
Company  A,  Seventh  Cavalry,  and  we 


Bn.  I.  R.  Sweets.  Div.  512 


had  the  contract  of  shoeing  their  horses 
from  the  Government 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  General 
Custer,  Captain  Smith  and  Lieutenant 
Calhoun,  and  a  large  number  of  the  sol- 
diers that  were  massacred  at  the  Black 
Hills  in  the  battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn. 

Was  a  charter  member  of  Div.  246,  at 
Charleston,  IlL,  and  have  never  been  in 
arrears  for  dues  in  all  these  years.  Was 
placed  on  the  roll  of  honor  by  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  February  1. 

Yours  fraternally, 
L  R.  Sweets,  Div.  612. 


Bro.  T.  B.  Warden  Honored 

WoBGBTBB.  Mass.,  Mv  15^  tSU. 

Editor  Journal:  I  want  to  give  you 
a  little  sketch  of  our  life  hi  Massachu- 
setts, or  of  one  member  of  Div.  64,  at 
least 

We  seldom  see  anything  from  this  way 
in  the  JOURNAL,  but  we  are  very  much 
alive  just  the  same  if  we  do  not  tell  you 
of  it 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  gatherings 
ever  held  by  Div.  64  was  held  May  7,  in 
Castle  Hall.  Meeting  was  called  to  order 
at  12:80  by  Chief  Engineer  Paddock.  Af- 
ter a  short  business  meeting  the  hall  was 
opened  to  memb^^  j^^^^^p^^^^iv. 
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64,  B.  of  L.  E.,  and  Div.  224,  G.  I.  A.  At 
2  p.  m.,  all  formed  in  line  and  marched  to 
Banquet  Hall,  where  about  76  sat  down 
to  tables  laden  with  all  the  good  things 
we  could  eat. 

This  gathering  was  planned  by  the  men 
as  a  testimonial  to  Bro.T.B.  Wardell.  The 
men  called  upon  the  ladies  to  help  them, 
which  they  very  willingly  did,  as  Brother 
Wardell  ts  always  ready  to  help  them— 
even  to  washing  dishes. 

As  a  guest  of  the  day  we  had  with  us 
Mr.  Walter  Wardell,  ex-mayor  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  a  brother  of  T.  B., 
who  entertahied  wiHi  witter  stories  of 
their  lives  both  here  and  in  tbe  South. 

Th^re  were  also  piano  selections  by 
Richard  Sherman  and  Miss  Young,  son 
and  daughter  of  Brother  engineers,  also 
readings  by  Masters  Ernest  and  Arthur 
Perry. 

Brother  Paddock,  then,  in  behalf  of 
Div.  64,  presented  Brodier  Wardell  with 
a  purse  of  |76.  He  very  feeling  re* 
sponded,  thai  gave  us  a  littie  history  of 
his  railroad  life. 

Then,  to  his  surprise,  President  Sister 
Frost  stepped  forward  and,  in  behalf  of 
Div.  224,  G.  I.  A. ,  presented  him  with  a 
ftve-dollar  goldpiece,  and  Sister  Wardell 
with  a  bouquet  of  jack  roses. 


Brother  Wardell  was  bom  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  September  24,  1862;  waa  educated  hi 
the  public  schoda,  later  going  to  Rich, 
mend  University.  He  then  took  an  ex- 
amination at  West  Point  and  passed,  but 
decided  to  take  up  railroading  instead.' 
He  went  firing  on  ttie  old  Providence  & 
Worcester  divisiui  at  the  age  of  19  years, 
firing  only  nine  months,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  engineer  April  12,  1872. 

He  joined  IMv.  67,  Providence,  R.  I., 
where  he  was  very  active,  and  it  was 
there  he  attended  liie  first  unirai  meeting 
ever  held.  Chief  Arthur  being  present 

He  has  been  a  delegate  to  three  con- 
ventions. 

He  was  transferred  from  Div.  67  to  Div. 
64  in  December,  1894.  He  is  secretary- 
treasurer,  whidi  oiBce  he  has  held  for 
the  past  12  years.  He  has  held  every  of- 
fice in  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  except  guide.  Was 
secretary-treasurer  and  treasurer  of  the 
Legislative  Board  for  ten  years,  resignfaig 
in  1916. 

After  a  clean  record  of  43  years  as  engi- 
neer he  was  pensioned  on  March  2,  1915. 

I  cannot  do  our  esteemed  Brother  jus- 
tice m  this  little  repwt  of  his  life  work. 
There  are  many  more  things  I  could  s^y, 
bat  we  most  not  fill  the  Journal.  He  is 
a  very  modest  young  man  and  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  write  this  himself. 
Yours  for  the  love  of  the  Order, 

L.  E.  Paddock. 


Railroad  Men's  Home 

HlOHLAND  Pakk,  Iu...  June  1,  1916l 

Editor  Journal:  The  following  do- 
nations were  received  at  the  Home 
during  the  month  ended  M^r  81,  1916: 

SUMUARY. 

Gntnd  Diviuon,  B.  of  L.  E   tSSOS  46 

Gnnd  LHvlBkm,  G.  1.  A.  to  B.  of  L.  E.   UOB  flS 

Gnnd  Lodce  B.  <tf  L.  F.  A  E   80  00 

Gnmd  DivislMi.  O,  R.  C.   £6  00 

B.  of  R.  T.  Lodgea   9  OO 

John  Wehrljf.  Div.  4,  B.  of  R.  T.   760  00 

Fran  ntMnlMra  of  Lodse  813,  B.  of  R.  T.. 

utdothan   k  SO 

FVem  cmployMa  of  tha  ItUoois  Northern 

Railway,  Chicacro,  111   13  00 

Sale  of  old  poet*   10  00 

Harry  C.  iSsCoy  Div.  628L  B.  of  R.  T   6  00 

Jamea  Coatello.  Div.  270.  O.  R.  C   1  00 

Alfr«]  Lont  Mv.  877.  B.  of  R.  T   1  00 

C.  S.  HeKar.  IMv.  110.  B.  of  L.  E.   1  00 

VTonmautab&tia  Div.  249.  B.  of  L.  E.... .  1  00 

S4964  60 
Rnpectfally  aubmittad. 
JOHM  CKBBP^  Swv-1 

Digiti] 
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Women's  Department 


CoDummicatiaaa  (or  pablication  mast  bm  writtan 
on  one  Me  of  the  psper.  and  meb  the  Editrew  not 
latar  than  the,  8th  of  tlw  month.  Noom  do  phmw 
sr«  pgrmi— iM»  bat  to  i«mIv«  acnridw»tfca  mut 
be  lisned  with  foil  name  and  addnaa  of  the  anthor. 
The  Editnw  reaervea  th«  risht  to  mima,  reject  or 
uM  matter  eent  In,  gOTerned  entfrdy  on  ita  morita. 

Addiws  all  matter*  for  pobUeatkn  to  the  Edi- 
tgaaai  Hu.  H.  E.  CABHBLh  14M  Alamada  mmaa, 
ClereUnd.  Ohio, 

Hatter  for  the  Grand  PrcaMoit.  addreaa  to  Um. 
W.  A.  HUKDOOK.  88S1  Fulton  etreat.  Chlcaio,  IIL 

For  the  Grand  Secretary,  Mrb.  Efpib  E.  Heb- 
BiLL,  3831  Fulton  atreet,  ChicaKO,  IIL 

For  the  Secretary  a>)d  Treaaurer  of  Inanrance. 
Mas.  JBHim  E.  BOOHO,  VB7  Starwia  araniMb 
North  Side,  Chicavov  IIL 


Valne  of  Friends 

The  frtenda  that  love  na  ahraya. 

In  the  good  timaa  and  the  bad. 
The  friendi  that  lore  na  atwara 

Are  the  frienda  that  keep  na  giaiA. 

The  friends  that  e\iag  In  tern  peat. 

Aa  they  do  In  cafan  are  thoae 
That  haw  made  tb*  path  hatdatatp 

Sen  the  patiia  of  aoog  and  roaa. 

The  frienda  that  lore  ua  atwaya 

If  ««  ffo  their  way  or  not. 
Are  the  friend*  that  hearts  remembw 

When  the  otbara  am  faBBot. 

The  Menda  that  stick  the  eloeeat 
Wban  the  tnubla  srowa  the  WOTBl; 

The  Menda  that  love  na  alwaya 
Jnat  the  way  thqr  did  at  Ibat. 

They  are  the  crowninff  Jewels 

Of  the  earonets  we  weaver 
In  the  draama  of  tender  tnooenta. 

When  the  troubles  start  to  leare. 

And  we  Uap  their  namaa  fofevw. 
And  we  Ma  tiielr  fheaa  clear; 

Hw  ftteda  that  km  na  alwaya 
IntheaonorafaadowadrNr.  UJZ, 


Sbmrid  I  Womu  Worit  Oatilde  of 
the  Home? 

One  of  Trenton's  most  progTessive  and 
most  nseful  wganizatHMU  is  the  XCIX 
dab.  At  raw  of  tbeir  recent  meetings, 
they  debated  the  question  "That  a  Wo- 
man is  justified  in  working  outside  the 
home,"  and  we  give  herewith  the  ar- 
gument advanced  by  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Car- 
hart,  who  took  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question.  Later  we  hope  to  secure  a 
copy  of  the  negative  side  and  let  the 
nadore  of  the  Journal  be  the  judges. 

HR&  CARBART. 

Personally,  I  am  so  old-fashioned  that 
I  think  a  woman's  place  is  in  the  home, 
but  I've  given  her  a  square  deal  and  be- 
lieve the  most  of  you  will  mde  with  the 
affirmative— 'That  awwnan  is  justified 
in  working  outside  the  home. " 

Here  is  what  one  woman  has  to  say 
about  it:  I  am  a  working  woman,  married, 
so  I  believe  I  know  something  of  it  I 
have  held  this  position  two  years  and 
pxide  myself  that  my  work  is  satisfactory. 

That  girls  and  woman  hold  positions 
that  young  mm  or  elderly  men  should 
have  is  erroneous. 

Any  woman  who  goes  to  business  school 
and  studies  to  become  efficient  in  office 
work  or  higher  positions,  is  entitied  to  po- 
sitions the  same  as  men.  If  a  man  has  to 
cope  with  the  woman  in  looking  for  a  po- 
sition and  lets  the  woman  step  in  ahead 
of  him  it  is  his  lack  of  educaticn  or  abil- 
i^;  for  a  good  man  usually  does  not  ccm- 
sider  the  woman  as  holding  the  poeition 
he  should  have. 

Of  course,  the  girls  behind  the  counters 
in  the  big  dry  goods  stores  are  holding 
hundreds  of  positions  our  very  young  men 
might  b^  able  to  secure,  but  when  a 
man  wants  to  work  at  all,  he  should 
qualify  himself  for  a  real  position,  such 
aa  a  real  man  should  wiah  for.and  not  cry 
out  agidnst  the  pow  womoi  and  girls  who 
are  struggling  for  a  living.  Nine  out  of 
every  ten  wtnnen  have  to  work,  either 
from  the  husband's  salary  not  being  large 
mous^  tosupply  the  necessaries  or  from  an 
anaoccessful  marriage.  No  woman  works 
for  fun  <nr  to  keep  men  and  boys  out  of 
employment.  ^  i 

:  tiiink  tbatbt»iDaM^iOA&^^ 
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lifted  to  an  entirely  new  level  since  wo- 
men entered  the  great  outside  work. 

There  is  a  different  atmosphere  in  offices 
and  shops  and  wholesale  concerns  today 
from  what  was  usual  a  few  years  ago. 

I  believe  women's  business  ideals  are 
hi^er  than  those  men  held  in  my  youth, 
and  I  think  men  have  followed  where 
they  led." 

There  are  many  women  who  are  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves— decorators,  lunch- 
room and  tea-room  owners,  real  estate 
i^ents,  lawyers  and  doctors— and  those 
women  run  their  business  according  to 
the  highest  precepts  of  honor  and  good 
breeding.  A  great  deal  of  the  modem 
agitation  for  stricter  business  morals,  for 
clean  advertising  and  such  tilings  comes 
because  of  this  boost  womoi  have  given 
to  the  working  world. 

There  are  23,000  women  on  the  pay-roll 
of  New  York  City  and  Father  Knicker- 
bocker holds  the  opinion  that  women  are 
as  capable  as  men  in  performing  any 
kind  of  labor.  The  legions  are  doing  al- 
most every  imaginable  kind  of  work,  from 
filling  important  executive  portions. to 
scrubbing  floors. 

Valuable,  delicate,  exacting  worii  of 
all  kinds  is  being  done  by  women  city  em- 
ployees. 

Furthermore,  woman  as  a  city  em- 
ployee has  come  to  stay.  Her  worth  and 
importance  are  being  realized  by  those 
for  whom  she  works. 

Girls  and  women,  as  well  as  men  and 
boys,  in  order  to  live,  must  have  food, 
clothing  and  shelter. 

These  thin^  can  be  produced  only  by 
work,  and  therefore  the  right  work  should 
belong  to  everyone. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  established  on  the  basis  that  all  men, 
including  women,  of  course,  are  endowed 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among 
which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

This  world  owes  no  one  a  living,  but  it 
certainly  owes  every  one  the  ri^t  to 
make  a  living,  the  right  to  a  job. 

Such  a  condition  could  be  esteblished 
very  easily.  The  only  thing  to  prevent  it 
is  tiie  greed  of  the  few  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  masses.  But  the  way  to  trngin  is 
not  to  attempt  to  prevent  anyone  from 


working  but  to  make  a  conditicm  in  which 
everyime  has  the  ri^t  to  woric 

One  stenographer  who  has  tried  both, 
says  stenography  pays  better  than  mar- 
riage, and  the  hours  are  shorter. 

Here  is  another  argument  from  an  eco- 
nomical independent  wife,  in  Harper's 
Weekly: 

"When  I  say  that  I  am  economically  in- 
depradent^  I  mean  that  by  the  sweat  of 
my  brow  I  pay  for  my  food  and  shelter^ 
buy  my  own  dothes  and  tennis  balls,  and 
drop  my  own  nickels  In  the  pay-as-you- 
enter  boxes. 

"Luckily,  my  husband  is  a  poor  man, 
and  thereby  I  escape  any  number  of  em- 
barrassing financial  adjustmento  due  to 
differing  standards  of  living. 

"From  the  day  we  paid  our  own  car 
fares  down  to  the  city  hall  and  went 
halves  on  the  license  his  attitude  has  been 
one  of  matter-of-fact  equality. 

"For  two  years  before  our  marriage  I 
shared  a  flat  with  one  girl  friend  or  an- 
other. 

"Far  from  interfering  with  my  arrange- 
ments of  work  and  housekeeping  the 
change  from  girl  friend  to  Peter  as  house- 
mate has  facilitated  them. 

"The  fair  prospect  of  permanence  in 
our  communal  enterprise  gives  it  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  month  by  month  plan 
always  inevitable  with  two  young  unmar- 
ried women.  Moreover,  the  co-operative 
acquisition  of  a  few  essentials  like  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  the  dectric 
toaster  is  now  feasible. 

"Be  it  known  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern—I  cook  for  my  husband.  And  he 
cooks  for  me,  espedally  breakfast  Lunch 
is  eaten  wherever  the  noon  hour  finds  us. 
Dinner  we  cook  for  ourselves  or  take  out. 
For  dinner  parties  a  littie  more  formd 
than  usual  we  import  a  cook. 

"The  first  year  we  "picked  up'  after 
oursdves  and  kept  fairly  neat  with  a 
woman  in  once  a  week  for  general  clean- 
ing. 

"Since  then  we  have  used  the  plan  of 
having  a  woman  daily  while  we  are  away 
at  work.  This  is  cheap  and  most  satis- 
factory. The  dinner  dishes  from  the 
nig^t  before  she  finds  stacked  in  the 
kitchen.  As  she  comes  in  &e  m<miing, 
the  breakfast  thit^atjaeg  left^^gbble 
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lot  hoc  to  clear  off.  An  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half  and  all  the  housewtnrk  is  daw. 
And  yet  we  are  still  told  that  woman's 

place  is  in  the  home! 

"We  are  rather  proud  of  our  plan  for 
purchasing.  At  first  I,  being  the  more 
accomplished  housekeeper,  did  it  all.  But 
Peter's  cfmsistency  chafed  imder  this  ar- 
rangement and  we  worked  out  a  fair  di- 
vision. He  keeps  as  supplied  with  all 
the  regular  day-by-day  things,  like  bread 
and  fruit  and  sugar  and  marmalade,  and 
I  purchase  the  specials,  such  as  steaks 
and  salads  and  desserts.  The  plan  works 
like  a  diarm  for  Peter  has  the  gift  of 
systematizing  things. 

That  covers  the  housework  exc^t  laun- 
dry and  mending.  Even  in  regular  house- 
holds the  wash  is  sent  oat  nowad^rs,  and, 
of  course,  ours  is  too.  As  to  mending; 
aaid  Peter,  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  cor- 
responding service  which  I  am  permitted 
to  render,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  fair 
for  me  to  pay  for  darning  my  socks  and 
sewing  on  my  buttons?'  I  am  not  senti- 
mental, and  I  have  often  made  the  price 
of  a  chickm  pie  in  the  course  of  two 
weeks'  mending.  My  terms  for  such  im- 
skSIed  labor  are  25  cents  an  hour. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  single  advantage 
to  Peter  in  my  self-support  is  that  he  is 
free  from  the  impetus  to  become  a  money- 
maker. There  is  never  a  sealskin  coat  for 
me  or  a  trip  to  the  shore  to  egg  him  on  to 
greater  effort.  Opptnrtunity,  in  flat  de- 
fiance of  tradition,  has  thrice  come  knock- 
ing at  hia  door  with  financially  tempting 
offers.  Willi  a  wife  to  support,  he  had 
not  dared  refuse  the  least  unpleasant  of 
these  chances.  But  free  to  follow  his 
own  preference,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  better  paid,  less  interesting  job  each 
time  and  stuck  at  his  dear  old  cboeoi  task. 
Smely  inventors  and  poets  and  all  men 
who  work  more  tar  joy  than  for  Ure,  are 
ei^;er  for  the  economic  indepmdenee  of 
wives. 

"Spice  is  added  to  the  everydayness  of 
our  hou»ehoId  economics  by  the  reason  of 
our  friends  and  relatives.  One  beloved 
inmate  declares  that  it  is  as  good  as  a 
Shaw  play  to  hear  us  settling  accoimts. 
*Peter,  yoa  owe  me  76  cents;  I  paid  $1.60 
icv  groceries  today. ' 

"  Tes, '  he  retorts  'but  I  paid  the  gas 


bill  and  gave  the  janitcnr  a  quarter  and 
didn't  I  pay  your  carfare  last  night?  Yes, 
that  makes  $1.58;  half  is  .79,  plus  five's 
.84.  You  owe  me  nine  cents. '  And  sol- 
emnly I  hand  it  over. " 

Rapidly  increasing  is  the  number  of 
women  who  find  it  unthinkablo  to  ask  an- 
other human  being,  whether  father  or 
husband,  "Please  may  I  have  a  new  pur 
ofahoes?"  Bat  self-respect  is  only  me 
of  the  blessings  of  economic  independence. 
With  it  comes  freedom  as  only  the  strong 
are  free,  confidence  and  joy  of  living,  and 
such  comradeshipbetweenmanand  woman 
as  never  was  known  in  all  the  history  of 
the  world. 

[Mrs.  Gariiart  is  a  member  of  our  Order 
in  Trenton,  Ma— Editor.] 

Makfav  Swday  «  Barden 

Instead  of  being  a  day  of  rest,  Sunday 
is  the  most  burdensome  day  of  the  week 
to  many  mothers.  The  children  must  be 
gotten  ready  for  Sunday  school  and 
church.  The  Sunday  dinner,  in  many 
hranes,  is  the  heaviest  meal  of  the  week, 
and  causes  more  work  and  worry  than 
any  other  meal  served  in  the  home.  Mm- 
day  morning  comes  as  a  relief  to  the 
tired  woman  who,  instead  of  looking  for- 
ward to  the  next  Sunday  as  a  day  of 
rest,  rejoices  that  it  will  be  six  full  days 
before  she  has  to  go  through  anothw 
Sunday. 

Hus  is  exactly  as  it  should  not  be.  Sun- 
d^  was  intmded  for  a  di^  of  rest  If 
it  is  not  a  day  <^  rest  in  the  home,  there 
is  something  wnmg  somewhere.  If 
mother  does  not  begin  the  week  on  Mao* 
day  morning  refreshed  an<{  recreated, 
then  the  observance  of  Sundi^  haa  beoi 
worse  than  vain. 

Instead  of  being  the  most  lavish,  the 
Sunday  meals  should  be  the  simplest— 
the  least  troublesome  to  prepare,  the  least 
anno^ng  to  jvovide.  This,  in  itself, 
would  do  much  to  reduce  the  burdens  of 
the  day ;  in  fact,  it  would  so  greatiy  reduce 
the  annoyances  of  mother  that  she  would 
consider  the  day  a  day  of  rest,  regardless 
of  the  other  worries  with  which  she  has  to 
contend.  Then,  if  she  received  that  help 
and  co-operation  from  others,  upon  the 
Sabbath,  which  she  is /entitled  tct-if 
she  were  allow^'  '^  WVidP^^ror) 
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and  worries  with  others  with  whom  they 
should  bo  divided— she  would  not  look 
forward  to  Sunday  with  dread,  as  is  now 
too  frequently  the  case. 

One  day  of  rest  out  of  seven  is  de- 
manded by  nature.  The  phyncal  body  is 
not  capable  of  a  sustained  effort  every 
day  in  the  week  without  a  halt— not  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time.  Even 
if  one  did  not  require  a  spiritual  awaken- 
ing one  day  in  the  week,  the  necessity 
for  a  physical  relaxaticm  ou^t  to  prompt 
num  to  lay  aside  all  cares  and  ceremtmies 
for  that  length  of  time— and  the  woman 
of  the  house  ahonld  be  considered  as  need- 
ing the  relaxati<m  more  than  any  other 
member  of  the  honadiold.— ^.  Y.  Times. 


The  Runaway  Boy 

To  what  healthy,  eager  boy  has  not 
come,  more  than  once,  the  temptation  to 
run  away  from  home?  Undoubted^  very 
few.  Tbey  read  of  the  wtmderful  experi- 
ences and  spectacular  achievements  of 
runaway  boys  in  story  books,  and  occasion- 
ally the  world  hears  of  a  successful  man 
who  boasts  that  he  started  to  win  fame 
and  fortune  with  nothing  but  the  littie 
bundle  he  took  with  him  when,  as  a  lad, 
he  stole  away  in  the  night  from  the  home 
that  had  beccmie  unendurably  monotonous 
and  comuMHiplace  to  Mm. 

But  the  boy  seldom  hears  anything  about 
what  really  happens  to  runaways.  Even 
those  of  them  that  win  out  in  the 
end  are  compelled  to  go  through  ordeals 
such  as  not  many  boys  can  stand.  And 
there  are  very  few  that  do  win.  Nine^- 
nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  runaways  who 
are  not  rescued  fall  victims  of  the  hard 
and  vidons  oonditi<»B  they  soim  find  thon- 
selves  in,  and  their  lives  are  wredced. 
Most  of  them  become  recruits  of 
the  gutter  squad  and  the  barroom  gang 
and  eventually  find  their  way  to  the  in- 
side of  prisons.  Yet  the  average  boy 
always  will  dream  dangerous  dreams  of  a 
greats  free  life,  where  excitement  and 
glory  await  him. 

One  such,  aged  fourteen*  lived  in  Kiil- 
adelphia.  He  bad  a  comfortable  home, 
plen^  to  eat  and  wear,  and  good  parents. 
But  a  short  time  ago  he  told  bis  play* 
mates  that  he  was  tired  of  attending 
sdiool  and  "dcrfng  chores"  and  was  going 


to  run  away  and  make  his  fortune.  Then 
he  disappeared  Two  weeks  later  be  was 
found  by  the  police  in  a  neighboring  dfy, 
ragged,  forlorn,  half-sick  and  half-starved, 
with  a  partly-eaten  loaf  of  brrad  under 
his  arm.  He  had  been  too  proud  to  go 
back,  but  he  was  glad  to  be  cau^^t  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  so: 

ThoM  fdl«n  who  write  boolu  about  kids  sito'  out 
into  the  world  and  makin'  thefr  fortunea,  ousht  to 
be  locked  op.  It'e  aU  bank.  I  ain't  seen  no  fortune 
or  BO  fkma  >Ibm  I  Itft  hism.  I  hare  seen  notkin' 
iMit  odd  nl^ta  and  hard  knoeka.  Nlshta  I  alept  on 
tapofsgratiii'oftlweD«inaKmDi  of  a  faakeiy  to 
keep  warm.  For  two  weeks  I  have  lived  on  notbin' 
bat  broad  shren  ne  Iqr  driven  of  tiie  bakery.  I 
never  want  to  aee  no  more  bread.  Believe  me,  I'll 
B«v«r  kick  on  the  eooldn'  at  home  again.  One  of 
thoee  home  meals  will  look  like  a  feaet  for  a  kins 
when  I  get  there.  Hubl  fame  and  fortune— there 
ain't  no  auch  thinsa  for  kids.    I  want  to  go  home. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  every  father 
who  has  boys  that  are  approaching  the 
1^  of  tiiia  repentant  youngst^  would 
read  this  craifeadon  to  them.  He  may  be- 
lieve they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
runaway  microbe,  but  if  he  thinks  back 
carefully  he  will  probably  be  able  to  recol- 
lect that  he  had  it  himself  wha  he  was  a 
boy.  —Cleveland  News. 


Love's  Missloa 

BY  EALPB  O.  TAYLOB 
There'e  a  micbtr  k>t  of  aunshine 

Juat  behind  the  darkest  cloud; 
There's  a  lot  of  fragrant  flowers 

That  should  hide  the  blackest  shroud; 
There  ara  hearts  each  day  that  are  atarvlng 

Fbr  a  word  of  love  and  cheer; 
TImm'b  a  load  that  w«  najr  U^tan 

Ercagr  dar  thmn^Mat  Oa  year. 

Tell  the  wife  that  is  so  faithful 

To  her  duties  day  by  day. 
That  you  kve  her.  and  the  telUog 

Wffl  mate  Wi^tw,  atW,  the  way. 
Be  to  her  tba  same  fond  lover 

That  yon  were  so  kmc  ago. 
Ere  the  yean  had  brought  their  swrow. 

And  her  curia  were  bleached  to  enow. 

Tdl  your  friends  about  your  friendships 

When  hie  daye  are  dark  and  drear; 
Scatter  love  for  it  is  wonhip— 

Let  him  feel  that  Heav'n  Is  here. 
Oh.  the  loads  of  grief  and  worry 

W«  eonld  lesaen  M  wa  would; 
Onr  tha  birds  of  Jay  would  hlosaom 

If  Mdi  cne  ware  undentood. 

Tlura's  a  mlgta^  lot  of  eansUne 

Just  b^Ind  the  darkest  cloud; 
Thm's  a  lot  of  flowers  bktoming 

That  sboDU  hide  the  blackest  shroud. 
Then  Is  love  enough,  my  Inwther. 

For  US  all  diat  labor  here-  /^^^^l^ 
AU  ire  need  is  but  to  tilfettzed  by       OOQ IC 

Every  day  throogtwut  the  year,  ^ 
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Two  Days 

There  are  two  days  of  the  week  upon 
-which  and  about  which  I  never  worry. 
Two  care-free  d^s,  kept  sacredly  free 
from  fear  and  apprehension. 

One  of  tiiese  days  is  yesterd^.  Yes- 
terday, with  all  its  cares  and  frets,  with 
all  its  pains  and  achies,  all  its  faults  and 
blunders,  has  passed  forever  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  recall,  I  cannot  undo  an 
act  tiiat  I  wrought;  I  cannot  unsay  a 
word  that  I  said  on  yesterdiQr.  All  that 
it  holds  of  my  life,  of  wrongs,  regret  and 
sorrow,  is  in  the  hands  of  tiie  Migh^ 
Love  that  can  bring  the  him^  out  of  the 
rock,  and  sweet  waters  out  of  the  bit- 
terest desert— that  love  that  can  make 
the  wrong  things  right,  that  can  turn 
weeping  into  laughter,  that  can  give 
beauty  for  ashes,  the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness,  joy  of  the 
mwning  for  the  woe  of  the  ni^t 

Save  far  the  beautiful  memc^es  sweet 
and  tender,  that  linger  like  the  perfume 
of  roses  in  the  heart  of  the  day  that  is 
gone,  I  have  notiiing  to  do  with  yester- 
day.  It  was  mine;  it  is  God's. 

And  the  other  day  I  do  not  worry  about 
is  tomorrow.  Tomorrow  with  all  ita  pos- 
nbilities,  adTersitaes,  its  burdens,  its 
perils,  its  large  pnunise  and  poor  per- 
formance, its  failures  and  mistakes.  Is  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  mastery  as  ita 
dead  sister,  yesterday.  It  is  a  day  of 
God's.  Its  sun  will  rise  in  roseate  splen- 
dor, or  behind  a  mask  of  weeping  clouds. 
But  it  will  rise.  Until  then,  the  same 
knre  and  patience  that  hold  yesterday  and 
held  tomorrow,  shining  with  tender  prom- 
ise faito  the  heart  of  today.  I  have  no  pos- 
session in  that  unborn  day  of  grace.  All 
else  is  in  the  safe-keeping  of  the  Infinite 
Love  that  holds  for  me  the  treasure  of 
yesterday.  The  love  that  is  higher  than 
the  stars,  wider  than  the  skies,  deeper  than 
the  seas.  TomtnTow— it  is  God's  day.  It 
will  be  mine. 

There  is  left  for  myself,  then,  but  one 
day  of  the  week— today.  Any  man  can 
fight.tbe  batties  of  today.  Any  woman 
can  carry  the  burdens  of  just  one  day. 
Any  man  can  resist  the  temptations  of 
todav.  O  friends,  it  is  only  when  the 
burdens  and  cares  of  today  carefully 


measiured  out  to  us  by  the  InflniteWisdom 
and  Might  that  gives  with  them  the 
promise,  "As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be, "  we  willfully  add  the  bur- 
dens of  those  two  awful  eternities— yes- 
terday  and  tomorrow— such  burdens  as 
only  the  mighty  God  can  sustain— that  we 
breakdown.  It  isn't  the  experience  of 
today  that  drivra  men  mad.  It  is  the  re- 
morse for  something  that  happened  yes- 
terday, the  dread  of  what.tomcHTOw 
may  disckise. 

These  are  God's  dqrs.  Leave  than 
with  Him. 

Therefore,  I  think,  and  I  do,and  I  jour- 
ney but  one  diV  at  a  time.  That  is  an 
easy  day.  That  Is  the  man's  day.  Nay, 
rather,  that  is  our  day— God's  and  mine. 
And  while  faithfully  and  dutifully  I  run 
my  course,  and  work  my  appointed  task 
on  that  day  of  ours,  God  the  Almighty 
and  All-loving  takes  care  of  yesterd^ 
and  t<nn<HTow.  Robert  J.  Burdbttb. 


Wonaa's  Idle  Hoon 

'  'Please  state  to  the  court  exactiy  what 
you  did  between  8  and  9  o'clock  Wednes- 
day morning,"  said  a  lawyer  to  a  delicate 
looking  little  woman  in  the  witness  box, 
as  reported  in  a  Kansas  paper. 

"Well,  "she  said,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection. "I  washed  my  two  children  and 
got  them  ready  for  school,  and  sewed  a 
button  on  Johnny's  coat  and  mended  a 
rent  in  Nellie's  dress.  Then  I  tidied  up 
my  sitting-room  and  made  two  beds,  and 
watered  my  plants  and  glanced  over  the 
morning  paper.  Then  I  dusted  my  par- 
lor and  set  things  to  rights  in  it,  and 
washed  some  lamp  chimneys  and  combed 
the  baby's  hair  and  sewed  a  buttmra 
one  of  her  littie  shoes;  and  then  I  swept 
my  outside  steps  and  brushed  and  put 
away  the  childien's  Sunday  clothes,  and 
wrote  a  note  to  Johnny's  teacher  asking 
her  to  excuse  him  for  not  being  at  school 
on  Fridqr.  Tbm  1  fed  my  canary  and 
deared  off  the  breakfast  table  and  gave 
the  grocer's  boy  an  order,  and  then  I  sat 
down  and  rested  a  few  minutes  before 
the  dock  struck  9.  That's  all." 

"All,"  said  the  dazed  lawyer.  "Ex- 
cuse me,  your  honor,  I  must  get  my 
breatii  before  I 
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Widows'  Rhi{8 

By  their  rings  shall  ye  kno^  tJiem.  The 
proper  ring  for  a  widow  will  be  a  circlet 
of  gold,  with  a  streak  of  black  enamel 
nmiiing  throa|^  tbe  center.  Aside  from 
being  wun  as  a  memoito  for  the  de- 
parted, it  would  indicate  the  widow's 
matrinumial  standing. 

That  grass  widows  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  real  ones,  a  streak  of  green 
enamel  is  substituted  for  the  black.  In 
event  of  her  receiving  alinH»iy  or  a  set- 
tlement, diamonds  Will  be  set  in  the  en- 
amel. — T.  L.  Combs,  Prerident  Jewelers' 
AsBociatlcHi. 


WoHEN  have  eight-hoar  work  days  in 
five  of  the  elevoi  suffrage  States— Wash- 
Ingtra,  California,  Arizima,  Colorado  and 
Wymning. 


Ualoa  Meetinf  at  Syracnse.  N.  Y. 

A  splendid  meeting  was  held  under  the 
joint  supervision  of  Divs.  76,  249, 292  and 
369,  at  Syracuse,  on  May  9. 

The  Presidents,  Sisters  Lamphere,  Mc- 
Carthy, Van  Clief  and  Winspear  were 
on  hand  at  the  hour  appcnnted  with  the 
members  of  their  Divisims  ready  to  en- 
tertain guests  and  do  ttie  ritual  vrork. 

Both  entertaining  and  floor  work  were 
done  to  perfection.  Three  Grand  Officers 
were  in  Syracuse  to  lend  their  aid  in  mak- 
ing for  success:  Sister  Cassell,  Grand 
Vice-President;  Sister  Bailey,  Grand 
Treasurer;  and  Sister  Miller,  Ass'tGrand 
^Hce-President 

Much  to  the  regret  of  all.  Sister  Bailey 
was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  on  ac- 
count of  an  automobile  accident  in  the 
morning,  in  which  she  and  Sister  Fogarty, 
of  Syracuse,  were  somewhat  injured. 
(At  liiis  writing  Sister  Bailey  is  well  on 
the  road  to  re(»very  and  Sister  Fogarty 
improving.) 

Seventeen  Divisions  were  represented 
from  sorroundhig  cities,  and  16  Presi- 
dents graced  the  occasiOT.  Everywhere 
the  good  work  of  Sister  Miller  was  in 
evidence,  as  she  was  chairman  of  the 
work  done  by  the  four  local  Divisions. 
Meeting  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church. 

This  church  deserves  more  than  a  pass- 


ing mention,  as  there  are  tmly  three  other 
such  church  buildings  in  the  United  States 
like  it  It  is  a  beautiful  stone  building, 
fireproof  built  of  sted  and  concrete,  with 
a  hotel  called  'The  Mizpah"  in  coimee- 
tion.  The  120  rooms  are  on  the  three 
upper  floors  above  the  church  proper, 
and  are  beautiful  and  modem  in  every 
respect  Two  features  characterize  the 
Mizpah  policy— fixed  rates  and  no  tips. 

During  the  business  sesucm,  after  the 
talks  given  by  Grand  Officers  and  others, 
at  the  suggestifHi  of  Kster  Miller  a  cd- 
lection  was  tak^  up  for  the  benefit  of 
tbe  Orphans'Fund,  which  amoimtedto$33. 
This  splendid  offering  was  forwarded  to 
the  Grand  Secretary  to  be  added  to  the 
fund  as  a  gift  from  the  Syracuse  nnim 
meeting. 

Gifts  of  gold  pieces  were  presented  to 
the  Grand  Officers,  and  Div.  76  presented 
a  seiU  purse  to  Sister  Miller.  One  could 
see  that  perfect  harmony  prevailed  in 
Syracuse,  and  it  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
have  a  part  in  such  a  splendid  meeting. 
Supper  was  served  in  the  Mizpah  cafe, 
and  this  affair  will  go  down  in  G.  I.  A. 
history  as  one  of  tbe  most  successful 
meetings  ever  held.  The  thanks  of  the 
entire  Order  are  due  tbe  family  of  Bro. 
Jas.  Fogarty  and  Sister  Mary  Miller  for 
tlieir  tender  care  of  Sister  Bailey  during 
the  following  week,  while  confined  in  the 
home  of  Brother  Pogar^.  We  will  never 
forget  their  kindness,  and  for  them  we 
hope  and  pray  for  the  speedy  recovery  of 
Sister  Fogarty  who,  in  trying  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  Grand  Officers,  was  the 
most  severely  injured  all  in  tiw  unfor- 
tunate accident  of  the  auto  tip-over.  Of 
course  this  put  a  damper  on  the  long- 
!ooked-forward-to  meeting,  but  it  was  a 
most  beautiful  meeting  nevertheless,  and 
great  credit  must  be  given  the  four  Syra- 
cuse Divisions  that  went  together  in  such 
a  sisterly  spirit  M.  £L  C 


Ohio  State  Meetiac 

The  Ohio  State  meeting  was  held  on 
Hay  ^th,  in  Lima.  Div.  873  welcomed 
the  guests  in  a  royal  manner,  every  one 
being  met  as  they  arrived  on.  the  ti«ins; 
Brothers  C.  E.  Mtller,  Chas.  Ohiinger, 
and  Geo.  ShambonJC^jag  b^iW^^t 
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all  times  to  assist  the  ladies  wherever 
needed.  Lima  is  a  beautifnl  city  and  the 
day  set  for-tiw  meeting  was  a  deli^tfol 
one. 

At  10  a.  m.,  Sister  C.  E.  Miller,  Pres. 
of  Div.  378,  sounded  the  gavel,  and  the 
meeting  so  long  looked  for  was  on. 

The  beautiful  Elks'  Hall  was  the  scene 
of  a  fine  gathering  of  200  Sisters  from 
various  Divlsiws,  and  Sisters  Cassell. 
Garrett  and  Janney  represented  the  Grand 
Office. 

After  greetings  were  extended  by  Sis- 
ter Miller  on  behalf  of  the  local  Division, 
and  opening  ceremonies,  with  part  of  the 
ritual  work,  was  done,  all  adjourned  to  a 
near-by  church,  where  an  excellent  dinner 
had  been  prepared. 

The  aftemotm  session  was  full  of  fra- 
ternal 8[nrit,  as  was  shown  by  the  volun- 
tary donation  taken  up  for  the  Orphans* 
Fund.  This  amounted  to  $2&00,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Grand  Secretary  and  so 
the  good  work  goes  on;  and  this  great  be- 
nevolenceof  the  G.  I.  A.  is  going  to  receive 
the  support  of  every  loyal  Sister. 

It  was  a  matter  of  regret  because  the 
Grand  President  was  not  present,  she  be- 
ing in  another  place  attending  a  ^milar 
mating. 

Baskets  of  flowers  were  presented  to 
Sisters  Cassell  and  Miller  from  Div.  373, 
and  a  large  basket  of  carnations  was 
sent  in  by  the  Sisters  of  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
&  E.  The  date  and  place  of  the  next 
meeting  was  left  open,  but  the  proba- 
bility is  that  it  will  either  be  in  Bellaire 
or  Columbus.  Div.  373,  with  theh:  sidendid 
President,  was  given  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  snccess  of  the  Stats 
meeting. 

MeetinK  in  Oswego 

Div.  816,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  received  a 
visit  from  Grand  Officers  Cassell  and 
Miller  tiie  day  following  the  Syracuse 
uni<Mi  meeting. 

Twenty-six  happy  congenial  Sisters 
turned  out  to  greet  them,  and  with  their 
President  Sister  Barringtcn  in  the  lead, 
made  the  occasion  one  to  be  remembered. 

The  B.  of  L.  G.  Division  in  Oswego 
has  a  hall  fitted  up  over  the  depot  of  the 
0.  &  W.  R.  R. 

This  makes  them  a  fine  home,  as  here 


they  have  a  hall,  dining  room  and  kitchen 
folly  equipped.  After  the  r^tdar  meet- 
hig  a  splendid  supper  was  served,  to  which 
the  Brothers  and  families  were  invited. 

The  tables  were  beautiful  with  fiowera 
and  favors.  Oswego  is  the  home  of 
Brother  Shandy  McGuire,  and  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  meet  his  wife  and 
daughter  upon  this  occasion.  The  sons 
and  daughters  of  engineers  ddifi^ted  us 
with  music  and  song.  Rutii  O'Brien, 
granddai^hter  of  Shandy  UcGofare, 
fovwed  us  with  vocal  solos,  showing  a 
voice  of  great  promise. 

Div.  315  upon  this  occasion  donated 
$10  to  the  Silver  Anniversary  Fund,  which 
act  demonstrates  their  good  hearts. 

Tokens  were  presented  to  Sisters  Cas- 
sell and  Hitler  and  one  smt  up  to  Syracuse 
to  Sister  Bailey,  who  had  planned  to  be 
present,  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 

Sister  Cassell  resptmded  for  herself  and 
Sister  Bailey,  and  Sister  Miller  for  her- 
self, complimenting  the  Division  to  which 
she  is  much  attached. 

This  meeting  in  Oswego  will  never  be 
forgotten.  G.  V.  Pass. 


Tweaty-Fifth  Anniversary 

Div.  99*  Bostcm,  Mass.,  celebrated  its 
2&th  anniversary  in  a  very  fitting  way 
with  a  buiquet  and  entertainment,  having 
as  its  guests  First  Asst  Grand  Vice 
President  Sister  Cook  and  eleven  of  the 
43  charts  members. 

The  President,  Sister  Place,  gave  the 
visitors  and  members  a  f^w  words  of 
welcome,  and  Sister  Cook,  who  organized 
08  26  years  agt^  also  gave  us  a  nice  talk 
oa  the  good  accomplished  by  our  noble 
Order.  Brother  F.  S.  Evans,  whose  good 
name  we  carry,  was  unable  to  be  present, 
but  sent  us  a  beautiful  bouquet  with  his 
regrets.  Master  Gerald  Brown  did  a  solo 
dance  which  wasso  pleasing  he  had  to  re- 
spond to  an  encora  The  rest  of  the  even- 
ing was  given  to  two  entertainers. 
During  the  evenmg^  Sister  Wilkens,  on 
behalf  of  the  members,  presented  Sister 
Allan  with  a  beautiful  mahogany  desk, 
and  the  chair  by  the  Past  Presidents. 
Sister  Allan  has  served  us  well  and  faith- 
fully for  26  years,  and  is  deserving  of  all 
the  nice  things L^4Aat^ 'fewUL^O"'" 
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completely  taken  by  surpriBe,  but  re- 
sponded in  a  feeling  way  and  thanked  the 
Division  for  its  remembranoe. 

The  committee  In  charge  was  Sisters 
Getcbell*  Lawson  and  Hovey.  Every- 
thing was  carried  out  in  a  very  efficimt 
manner.  We  hope  99  will  have  many  more 
pleasant  Birthdays,  but  the  26th  will  go 
down  in  history  as  tlia  best 'ever. 

Cob.  Sec. 


Anaiversary  of  Dtvisioa  88 

Capital  City  Div.  88.  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
celebrated  its  26tb  aimivmary  m  the 
evening  of  April  lOth  in  Chancellor  Hall. 
The  rooms  were  beautifully  decorated 
with  palms,  flowers  and  candles,  also  the 
dates  1891-1916  made  in  the  color  of  the 
order  were  arranged  on  the  wall  back  of 
the  President's  station. 

Sister  Wheeler,  the  President,  opened 
the  meeting  with  an  address  ctf  welcome. 
Under  the  directins  of  Sister  Troax,  the 
16  officers  executed  a  drHl  tcnmng  the 
letters  G.  I.  A.  As  these  Sisters  were 
clothed  all  in  white  with  rosettes  of  our 
colors  fastened  to  their  shoulders,  they 
made  a  lovely  appearance  and- the  drill 
was  warmly  applauded. 

The  Sisters  who  have  died  during  the 
past  25  years  were  remembered  by  Sister 
Blems  dropping  a  camati<»  as  each  name 
was  read  by  Sister  Locke,  who  gave  a 
short  history  of  the  Division.  A  letter 
regretting  her  inability  to  be  present, 
from  Sister  Grahm,  who  organized  the 
DivisifHi,  was  read  by  Sister  Wheeler. 
A  silver  driU,  which  added*  a  neat  sum  to 
the  flower  fund,  was  participated  in  by 
all  present  Of  the  seven  charter  members 
yet  belm^^ng  to  the  Division,  five  were 
present  to  assist  at  the  oerammy  of 
blowing  out  the  candles  on  the  birthday 
cake.  A  program  consisting  of  readings, 
recitations  and  musical  selections  was 
given  and  proved  very  entertaining. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  the 
^ters,  Hieir  husbands,  and  guests,  num- 
bering about  100^  were  invited  to  the 
tables,  where,  under  the  capable  super- 
vision of  Sister  Wahdi,  a  feast  such  as 
engineers'  wives  know  how  to  make 
was  partaken  of.  Ice  cream  locomotives 
proved  quite  a  novelty.  Carnations  were 
given  as  favOTS.    Little  Florence  Hum- 


phrey sang  a  song  written  by  Sister 
Humphrey,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  G.  I. 
A.,  which  was  the  hit  of  the  evening.  A 
social  time  was  enjoyed,  and  all  present 
voted  the  26th  amiiveraary  a  great 
sufceas.  C  V.  D. 


Jonraal  Notice 

Mrs.  O.  Danziger,  2117  S.  Homan  are., 
Chicago,  III,  has  accepted  the  a]^x)int- 
ment  of  Grand  Organizer  and  Inspector. 

Hbs.  W.  a.  Hubdock. 


Notice 

A  meeting  of  Middle  Atlantic  circuit 
will  be  held  in  Franz  Hall.  336  Bergenline 
.  ave..  Union  Hill,  N.  J.,  on  July  11,  under 
the  au^ces  of  Div.  216.  Meeting  to  opoi 
at  10  a.  m.  Members  <^  G.  I.  A.  are 
cordially  invited. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Johnson, 
60  Washington  St.Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 


AnotberUnk 

Another  link  was  added  to  our  long 
chain  of  Auxiliaries  on  May  4,  by  the  or- 
ganization of  Princeton  Division  667. 
This  Divisiwi  is  an  auxiliary  to  H.  H. 
Bikers  Div.  786,  located  at  Frinoetw,  W. 
Va.,  on  the  Vii^nian  Rulway,  and  was 
organized  by  Sister  W.  H.  Hitt.  Grand 
Organizer,  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  assisted  by 
Sister  J.  M.  Ebert,  of  the  same  place. 
Div.  667  started  off  with  25  charter  mem- 
bers, who  were  all  young,  bright  women, 
and  we  predict  for  this  Division  a  great 
future.  The  office  were  installed  in  tlie 
aftonoon,  and  in  the  evening  a  recepti<m 
and  banquet  was  toidered  us  at  the  home 
of  Sister  Keyser,  whose  husband  is  road 
foreman  of  engines. 

There  were  a  number  of  Brothers  pres- 
ent who  seemed  delighted  to  have  an  aux- 
iliary to  Div.  786,  And  it  was  proven  to 
be  a  fact,  for  Div.  786  donated  $60.00  to 
Div.  667  for  a  ''starter."  Sister  Hitt 
presented  them  with  a  Bible. 

But  I  am  wandering  away  from  the  moat 
important  part  of  the  pn^ram.  The  ban- 
quet came  next,  and  it  was  flne  and  much 
enjoyed.  We  matched  complicated  cards 
for  our  partners  for  the  supper,  which  af- 
forded much  amuse^lv^,  ^ft§Oli9^Bfc 
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per  cards  and  old-time  games  were  played, 
which  carried  us  back  to  childhood  days. 
Sister  Chaa.  Reid,  the  President,  present- 
ed  Sister  Hitt  wiUi  a  beautiful  cut  glass 
celery  tray  as  a  token  of  their  appreci- 
ation for  her  kindness  and  patience  In  or- 
ganizing them.  Sin  leaponded  in  her 
usual  charming  manna*.  Several  other 
Sisters  were  called  upon  for  remarks. 
Brother  Chas.  Reid  gave  us  a  very  inter- 
esting talk. 

We  predict  for  this  Division  a  bright 
future,  and  here  is  wishing  Div.  657  much 
success.  Sec.  Div.  68. 


Invitation  to  (Ucbmond 

The  members  of  Divisions  228  and  462 
will  be  elad  to  welcome  every  member  of 
the  G.  1.  A.  at  the  convention  of  the 
Southeastern  States,  whidimeets  In  Rich- 
mond, September  4,  1916. 

Rich  mond,  on  the  James,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  historic  cities  in  the 
United  States.  The  natural  beauty  of 
our  city  on  her  seven  hills  excites  sur- 
prise. The  hills  and  dales  and  the  beau- 
tiful falls  of  the  James  are  objects  that 
please  the  eye. 

Nature  aaa  done  much  to  beautify 
Richmond,  but  it  is  not  only  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  city  alone  that  calls  for  the 
admiration  of  all  who  come  within  her 
iMrders.  The  city  itself  is  situated  on 
the  spot  made  famous  bv  the  Indian 
tribe  of  Powhatan,  the  father  of  the 
Princess  Pocahontas.  Tradition  tells  us 
the  mighty  chief,  Powhatan,  had  his 
camping  grounds  very  near  the  city,  and 
his  tomb  will  be  pointed  out  to  you  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Mayo  Home. 

Richmond,  on  the  James,  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  tidewater  100  miles  from 
Newport  News,  which  is  a  great  ship- 
buildine;  point 

The  site  on  which  Richmond  is  built 
was  discovered  by  Newport  and  Gapt 
John  Smith  in  1607.  CoL  Wm. 
founded  the  city  in  1787,  and  In  1742  it 
was  incorporated  into  a  town.  In  1779 
the  capiuil,  which  had  beoi  until 
then  in  Williamsburg,  was  moved  to 
Richmond.  The  foundation  of  the 
present  Capitol  buildingwas  laid  in  1786 
and  completed  in  1792.  The  Govern- 
or's mansion,  situated  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Capitol  Square^  fa  one 
of  the  most  interesting  builcungs  m  Rich- 
mond. 

The  Governor  at  that  time  was  Thomas 
Jefferson.  A  two-story  frame  building 
was  erected  where  now  stands  the  pres- 
ent mansion,  which  was  completed  in 
1816.  King  Edward  VII  of  England  was 
a  guest  there  in  1816,  President  and  Mrs. 
Hayea  in  1877,  Grover  Cleveland  in  1886, 
President  MeKinley  in  1899  and  President 
Roosevelt  In  1906. 


Many  other  places  of  interest  in  and 
aroimd  Richmond  too  numerous  to  men* 
tion  will  be  pointed  out  to  our  friends. 
Arrange  to  spend  your  vacation  with  us 
the  week  of  September  4,  1916. 

Fratenialj^  yours, 
Ubs.  Florence  Bowsen, 

Gen.  Chr.  G.  I.  A. 
Mss.  John  T.  Garrett, 

Gen.  Secretary. 

Division  News 

Division  176,  Chattanoi^  Tenn.,  is 
very  much  alive  and  is  a  very  busy  Divi- 
sion. Some  time  after  the  first  of  the 
.  year  our  Presidoit  Sister  Hetzler,  di- 
vided the  members  mto  four  circles,  with 
an  equal  number  of  members  in  each  cir- 
cle, and  reminded  that  their  purpose  was 
to  see  which  circle  could  bring  the  most 
money  into  our  treasury,  "niis  contest 
was  to  close  the  first  meeting  in  June. 
The  circle  making  the  smallest  amount 
was  to  entertain  the  other  three 
circles  with  a  8upp»  or  an  aftemoMi  at 
the  show,  and  all  four  circles  kept  busy. 

Sister  Garden  entertained  the  memlierB 
with  an  April  Fool  party  on  the  first  day 
of  April  The  furniture  was  switched 
around  until  the  parlor  and  library  con- 
tained the  kitchen  and  dining  room  furni- 
ture. Games  and  guessing  contests  were 
enjoyed  during  the  evening.  The  funniest 
part  was  that  the  fruit  punch  and  cakes 
and  ices  were  genuine  and  were  refused 
by  all  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  one 
tnirs^  Brother,  more  inquisitive  than 
the  outers,  sampled  some  of  liie  refresh- 
ments and  discovered  them  to  be  real,  and 
that  was  the  April  FooL 

About  two  weeks  later  our  Sister  Gober 
opened  iier  house  to  the  engineers  and 
their  wives.  A  towd,  the  huidiwork  of 
two  of  the  Sisters,  with  "Div.  176"  cro- 
cheted on  one  end  and  "G.  L  A."  ra  the 
other,  was  rafiied  off  and  netted  quite  a 
sum  for  the  treasury.  Music  and  contests 
were  the  features  of  the  evening.  Fruit 
punch  and  ices  were  served.  About  60 
engineers  and  their  wives  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  Engineer  and  Sister  Gober. 

Our  members  watch  eagerly  for  the 
appearance  of  ^  Journal  each  month; 
we  like  to  know  what  other  Divisions  are 
doing  and  also  to  let  them  hear  from  us 
now  and  then.  CoR.  Sec. 


Division  608,  Denver,  Colo.,  is  in  splen- 
did c<Hiditi<»  and  the  members  are  study- 
ing ways  and  means  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Order  and  our  own  Division. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Sister  Graham,  we 
are  having  a  lively  contest  headed  by  our 
marshaK  The  Divisi<Hi  is  divided  in  two 
sections;  the  contest  is  to  see  which  side 
has  most  members  out  at  /&^xpesfiiag 
for  the  period  of  thnMeEittuMaPi^^ 
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osinff  side  banquets  t)ie  winners.  This 
plan  has  brought  out  members  who  before 
never  came. 

■We  are  also  going  to  take  up  the  Larkin 
Club  plan  for  lodges  to  replenish  our 
treasury.  We  And  that  by  so  doing  we 
can  dear  fSO  or  |60  a  year.  At  our  first 
meeting  in  May  we  held  an  all-day  sesmon 
for  drilT  practice,  each  Sister  taking  some 
portion  of  the  lunch,  and  we  surely  en- 
joyed the  social  hour  together.  We  have 
a  splendid  set  of  officers  who  put  their 
shwlders  to  the  wheel  and  we  are  sure 
success  will  crown  our  effort 

Cor.  Sec,  Div.  606. 


Division  260,  Stapleton  Station  Island, 
held  a  social  and  drawing  on  the  evening 
of  May  18,  which  was  a  great  success. 

The  winner,  of  the  beautiful  cut-glass 
dish  was  an  employee  of  the  S.  L  Ry. 
Bra.  D.  Buckley  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. The  13th  being  Preparedness 
ENiy,  a  ntuid  march  was  led  by  Brother 
James  HcCalf  rey  and  Sister  Maud  Wynas. 
Each  couple  was  presented  with  a  small 
American  flag.  After  the  march .  a  pro- 
gram was  given  and  refreshments  were 
served.  Dancing  was  indulged  in  and  all 
depurted  tear  home  congratulating  the 
committee  on  entertainment. 

_  Div.  260. 

Division  116,  Columbus,  C,  recently 
held  a  very  successful  euchre  party,  which 
was  so  well  attended  that  it  taxed  the 
capacity  of  the  large  hall  in  which  it  was 
held.  Sister  Collins  was  a  most  eneivetic 
chairman,  and  with  many  willing  helpers 
to  manage  things,  a  neat  sum  was  aaded 
to  the  treasury  as  the  result  of  their 
efforts. 

There  were  eight  prizes  donated  for  the 
f>ccasion.  The  grand  prize,  a  Libby  cut- 
glaee  dish,  was  presented  with  the  com- 
pUmwts  of  Mayor  George  Karb. 

Our  Division  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  success  of  the  euchre  pBxiy,  much  of 
the  credit  being  due  to  Sister  Collins. 

 Cor.  Sec. 

Q.  I.  A.  Volnntary  Relief  Association 

Chicaoo,         J11I7  1.  1916. 
To  DiviaiM  Inwitraitce  S«er«tarie;  V.  B.  A.: 

You  m  beraby  notiflad  of  the  death  of  the  M- 

Imrins  mmbm.  and  for  the  payiMBt  at  theee 

dafnu  yon  will  eidleet  60  cent*  fnm  aedt  iMmber 

mttybtg  one  eertieeeta,  and  $L0O  fran  each  one 

tutfioB  two;  provfdiiic,  however,  that  no  one  be 

BHeand  on  a  eertlfieate  ff  the  date  of  eaaw  waa 

later  than  June  80.  U16. 

SERIES  A 

AsmnnNT  No.  186 

Denver.  Colo..  Hay  6,  ISIO.  of  acute  heart  dilat 
tlon.  Siater  Haud  Snyder,  of  Div.  46,  ased  28  year 
Carried  two  certlflcMeii  dated  Aus.  23. 1916.  payabtd 
to  Jamea  Snydor,  hurtand. 


ASBESSMENT  No.  186 

Peoria.  IlL.  Hay  8.  1916.  of  pneumonia,  Sleter  Le- 
non  Railabaek,  ot  Div.  10;  aged  46  yean.  Catried 
two  eartjOcataa,  dated  Sept.,  1887.  parable  to  W.  P. 
Railebwik.  huaband. 

A88E8BHBNT  NO.  187 

Eaeanaba,  Hich..  Hay  9. 1916.  of  aixvlexy.  Sister 
William  UcKeever.  Sr..  of  Div.  228;  uged  76  yeara. 
Carried  two  certiHcatee,  dated  Nov.  and  Dec.  1897. 
payable  to  Habel  Ramsdell  and  Viola  HcKeever 
Greenes  danshters. 

AasBnitBNT  No.  188 

Pottavm^Pa.,  May  9, 1916.  of  tubeteulooia.  Slater 
Catherine  Heidenwav.  of  Div.  96.  ased  46  yeara. 
Carried  one  eertiflcat%  dated  July,  IMl.  payable  to 
Danid  Heidenwav,  hnaband. 

ASSmiBNT  No.  189 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Hey  10.  1916.  of  neuritia.  Sieto- 
Eunice  Boyer.  of  Div.  79l  a(ed  48  yeara.  Carried 
one  cortiflGateL  dated  Ftfk.  1906.  payable  to  Jaeob 
Kern,  eon,  and  Christina  K.  Conraid.  danshter. 

ASSBSSMBNT  NO.  190 

Chicaaro,  111..  Hay  17.  1916.  of  pneumonia.  Sister 
UaiT  Rickey,  of  Div.  40.  a«d  47  yeara.  Curried 
two  certlfteatea,  dated  Dec,  1908^  pa^ble  toGaidMr 
Rickey,  huaband. 

AaansMBNT  No,  IM 

Homdl  N.  Y»  Hay  23. 191&  of  cancwr,  Sistar  Clara 

A.  Oriawold.  of  Div.  184.  a«ed  67  years.  Carried  one 
oMtlBcate.  dated  May.  1908,  payable  to  H.  G.  Grls- 
wold,  huaband. 

Absssshent  No.  192 

Cbicavo.  Junction.  0.,  Hay  28.1916.  liver  and  bladder 
trouble.  SbterS.  A.  Wasner.  of  Div.  192,  seed  62 
years.  Carried  one  eertlAcatei  dated  Septanber. 
1896^  payable  to  S.  A.  Wasner.  huaband. 

Absbsbhbnt  No.  193 

Cumbwland,  Hd.,  Hay  24. 1916,  of  n^hritls.  Sister 
HarBaretCarey.of  Dir.  117,  aved  47  years.  Carried 
CM  certlAeate,  dMed  AprIL  t»lX  payable  to  Jamea 
F.  Carqr,  husband. 

ABBSaSKENT  No.  19t 

Harriaburv.  Pa..  Hay  30,  1916,  of  diabetee.  Siater 

B.  Ronrke,  of  Div.  137.  aced  67  yeara.  Canled  one 
certificate,  dated  Nov..  1896,  payable  to  Bdna  Omn- 

inarer,  daughter. 

Assessmcnt  No.  196 

Boaton.  Haea..  June  4, 1916,  ft  eanctf.  Siater  U 
Arobine  Adama.  of  EMv.  261.  ased  7D  yeara.  Carried 
two  oertidcatea.  dated  Feb..  1890,  payable  to  Oea 
Adama,  huaband. 

ASSBSBHBMT  NO.  190 

Baltimore;  Bid..  June  8,  1916.  of  dilatatkm  of  heart. 
Siater  Scvhia  Cheelsman.  cf  Div.  178.  aved  69  years. 
Carried  two  certificates,  dated  Nov..  1889,  payable 
to  Catherine  Shipley,  dauffhter. 

Uetnbers  will  pay  their  Inautanee  Secretaries  on 
«r  before  July  81,  1016.  er  Im  narked  daUnqnant; 
and  In  order  to  reinatoto  must  pay  a  fine  of  U 
cento  on  each  certlflcate  beaidea  the  ddinquency. 
Inamance  Secretariea  most  remit  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  Treeenrer  within  10  daya  thereaftw. 
er  atand  ddinqoent  until  remittance  Ea  made. 

Hembera  who  paid  Aaaeaamwtta  Noa.  148  and 
144A.  11.806  in  the  flratolaaa,  and  6,960  fak  the  aeeond 
elaes. 

Has.  Gbo.  WiUON.  Prea.  V.  B.  A. 
1la&  JamnB  E.  BooMaa.  Sae>H 
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Technical  

OooMlmtlou  foe  Ait  dcvartmant  mmt  fa*  n- 
Mlnd  br  Vbrn  EdHor  ad  or  bofon  the  12th  flf  tlw 
■cntfa  to  be  in  thne  tor  the  »ocoe«{Mng  \ma». 

QMcstioos  and  Answers 

BY  T.  P.  LYONS 
EMPTY  AND  LOAD  BRAKE  EQUIPMENT 

Q.  On  what  is  this  ^pe  of  brake  de- 
signed to  operate? 

A.  On  freight  equipment  cars  only. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  this  type  of 
brake? 

A.  With  the  introduction  of  modem 
types  of  heavy  locomotives,  increased 
tractive  power  was  available,  and  to  ob- 
tain the  proper  tonnage,  trains  of  greater 
length  were  required.  Recognising  the 
importance  of  proper  brake  control  and 
the  necessity  of  some  other  than  the 
single  capacity  form  of  brake,  the  West- 
ing^uniae  Air  Brake  Company  have  brought 
out  this  ^pe  of  brake. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  features  of 
this  new  ^pe  of  brake? 

A.  There  are  several  new  features, 
which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  Provides  adequate  braking  power  on 
a  partially  or  fully  loaded  car,  compara- 
ble with  that  obtained  with  the  standard 
brake  equipment  on  an  empty  car.  This 
means  that  about  three  times  as  much 
braking  power  is  made  available  cm  the 
loaded  car  as  is  possible  with  the  stand- 
ard form  of  brake. 

2.  Permits  control  of  loaded  cars  to 
about  the  same  degree  as  empty  cars  can 
now  be  controlled,  thereby  greatly  increas- 
ing the  factor  of  safety,  particularly  in 
grade  work. 

8.  Provides  uniform  braking  power 
throDfl^umt  the  train,  thus  ovmcoming 
shocks,  break-in-twoB,  etc 

4.  Provides  means  of  aur  brake  control 
for  the  very  heavy,  lai^  capacity  fk«ight 
cars. 

6.  Enables  the  handling  of  a  greater 
number  of  loaded  cars  down  grades. 

6.  Permits  the  use  of  the  most  power- 
ful types  of  mgines  to  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent  because  the  longest  train 
and  heaviest  tranage  that  can  be  hauled 
up  one  aide  of  the  mountun  may  be  read- 
11^  oontnlled  down  the  other  side. 
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7.  Furnishes  maximum  braking  power 
with  minimum  air  con8umpti(n)i,  so  that 
very  httle  extra-duty  is  required  of  the 
air  pump. 

&  Returns  automatically  to  empty  po- 
ritkm,  unless  locked  in  load  position  when 
the  pressure  in  the  system  drops  below 
45  pounds.  This  automatic  change  from 
load  to  emp^  positioD  is  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  this  brake;  otherwise,  many  slid 
flat  wheels  would  doubtless  result  due  to 
the  apparatus  being  permitted  to  remain 
in  load  position  after  the  load  was  re- 
moved. 

Q.  Name  the  differ«it  parts  of  this 
equipment  and  state  briefly  their  duties. 

A.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  parts 
which  make  up  this  equipmoit,  with  a 
short  description  of  each: 

1.  Trii^  valve  of  the  well-known  K 
type  sli^tly  modified  to  handle  the  extra 
Tolnmes  and  qrllnder.  In  addition  to  the 
quick  service,  retarded  release  and  tmi- 
form  recharge,  this  valve  has  an  extra 
charging  port  (which  is  inoperative  in 
empty  position)  so  that  when  in  load  po- 
sition, the  reservoirs  can  be  charged  in 
about  the  same  time  as  when  in  empty 
position. 

2.  Change-over  valve  which  is  ecmtn^ed 
by  suitable  rods  and  levers  carried  to  each 
side  of  the  car  whereby  the  equipmoit 
may  be  placed  in  either  the  empty  or  load 
position,  as  desired  by  the  trainmen.  The 
change-over  valve  is  manually  operated 
for  cutting  to  load  position  and  automat- 
ically returned  to  empty  position  when 
the  pressure  in  the  system  falls  below  16 
pounds. 

In  order  to  provide  for  as  qoidc  ft  re- 
lease of  brake-cylinder  pressure  in  load 
position,  the  change-over  valve  has  an  ex- 
tra exhaust  port  which  is  Inoperative  in 
empty  position. 

3.  Operatingmechanism,  consisting  of  a 
lever  at  each  side  of  the  car  by  means  of 
which  the  equipment  is  set  for  either 
empty  or  load  and  may  be  locked  in  load 
position^  providing  the  mechanism  is  pro- 
vided with  a  locking  lever. 

4.  Empty  brake  cylinder,  which  oper- 
ates to  apply  the  brakes  when  the  car 
is  empty  and  to  take  up  the  edack,  lost 
motion  and  deflection  in  the  brake  rig- 
ging, when  the  car  is  loaded 


6.  Four  compartment  reservoir,  for  the 
purpose  of  storing  air  for  use  in  applying 
the  brakes  and  to  provide  increased  cyl- 
indOT  volume  when  the  load  cjUoAer  is 
first  brought  into  operaticm  during  an  ap- 
plication, thus  preventing  a  sudden  in- 
crease in  brake  cylinder  pressure. 

6.  Load  cylinder,  with  notched  push 
rod  and  inclosed  locking  mechanism, 
which  operates  to  apply  the  brake  shoes 
to  the  wheels  in  load  position. 

7.  Release  valve,  attached  to  the  res- 
ervoir, by  means  of  which  air  pressure 
may  be  released  from  the  reservoir  when 
desired. 

8.  Pressure  retaining  valve,  connected 
to  the  triple  valve  exhaust,  by  means  of 
which  the  brake  cylinders  are  permitted 
to  exhaust  freely  to  the  atmosphere,  or 
to  retain  a  portion  of  the  ahr  in  the  brake 
cylinders  when  making  a  release  in  order 
to  bold  the  brakes  applied  while  rediarg- 
ing  the  train. 

9.  CentriAigal  dirt  collector,  connected 
in  the  branch  pipe  as  near  the  triple 
valve  as  circumstances  will  permit,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  pipe  scale, 
sand,  cinders  or  foreign  particles  of  any 
kind  from  reaching  the  triple  valve. 

The  above  with  the  necessary  an^ 
cocks,  cotoat  cock,  hose  and  eonpUnga 
go  to  make  up  the  empty  and  load  Iwake 
equipment 

Q.  By  what  symbol  is  the  triple  valve 
known  that  is  used  with  this  equipment? 

A.  The  triple  valve  used  with  this 
equi|«nent  is  known  as  the  K-t^  and 
as  previously  explained,  in  addition  to 
the  quick  service,  uniform  release  and 
uniform  recharge  features  embodies  an 
extra  charg^  port  which  operates  in 
load  position  only  to  handle  the  extra  res- 
ervoir volume. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  quick 
service  feature? 

A.  The  quick  service  feature  brings 
about  a  more  certain,  more  uniform  and 
quicker  application  of  the  brakes  In  ser- 
vice applications  cm  long  trains.  To  make 
this  more  clear  it  is  necessary  to  have  in 
mind  the  following;  the  rate  of  brake 
pipe  reduction  where  service  applicati<H)s 
with  the  old  brake  system  (using  type  H 
triple  valve)  is  determined  byi:^exhap8t 
port  in  the  brake  Tftlg^feiB4  ifey  OI@gt& 
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tional  resistance  of  the  brake  pipe.  As 
this  ia  constant,  it  is  plain  that  the  longer 
the  train  the  slower  will  bo  the  rate  at 
which  pressure  in  the  brake  pipe  will  re- 
duce, and  as  the  aur  cannot  flow  to  the 
brake  cylinder  any  more  rapidly  than  the 
brake  pipe  pressure  is  being  reduced,  it 
is  plain  that  toward  the  rear  of  l<Hig 
trains  only  a  very  slow  applicadon  of 
the  brakes  takes  place,  even  when  they 
apply  at  all.  This  slow  rate  of  brake-pipe 
reduction  notonlyresultsin  aslowapplica- 
tiui,  but  many  times  in  the  failure  of  in- 
dividual brakea  to  apply. 


Ftff.  2.  K-Z-L  Tripl«  Valve,  Sectional  and  End  Vi«wi 

This  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  pressure  is  reducing  very  slow- 
^  bi  the  brake  pipe  it  can  feed  back  at 
the  same  rate  from  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir, through  the  triple  valve  fee^  groove 
into  the  brake  pipe  and  thus  there  is  no 
difference  of  pressure  created  to  move 
the  triple  valve  to  application  position. 
Another  reason  for  failure  to  apply  is  that 
even  though  the  triple  valve  moves  to 
service  position  the  air  flows  so  slowly 
from  the  auxiliary  reservoir  to  the  brake 
flinders  that  it  passes  through  the  leak- 
age groove  in  the  brake  cylinder  or  past 
ute  packing  leather  to  the  atmosphiBre, 
and  therefore,  the  pressure  does  not  build 
up  in  the  cylinder  sufficiently  to  force  the 
I^stm  oat  and  the  shoes  against  the  wheel. 


Furthermore,  to  bring  about  proper  op- 
eration of  the  brakes  in  a  long  train,  not 
only  should  the  brake-pipe  pressure  be 
reduced  as  rapidly  but  also  as  uniformly 
as  possible.  As  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
crease the  opning  at  the  brake  valve 
without  increasing  thelikellhoodofobtidn- 
ing  undesired  quick  action,  and  also  aa  it 
would  be  certain  to  bring  about  a  quicker 
and  heavier  brake  application  at  the  head- 
end of  the  train  than  at  the  rear,  with  the 
consequent  shocks  and  danger  of  breaking 
in  two  on  the  recoil,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  provide  other  and  local  means  for 
reducing  the  brake-pipe  pressure  more 
rai^dly  and  uniformly  so  that  these  things 
will  be  avoided  These  means  exist  in 
the  quick-service  feature  of  the  triple 
valve,  which  consists  of  an  opening  from 
the  brake  pipe  to  the  brake  cylinder  when 
the  triple  valve  is  in  service  position, 
which  port  is  sub^t  to  graduation  the 
same  as  the  ordinary  service  port  of  the 
triple  valve. 

From  thu  It  will  be  aeea  that  whoi  the 
reduction  of  the  brake-pipe  pressure  is 
commenced  at  the  brake  valve  and  the 
first  triple  valve  reaches  application  po- 
sition, asupplementaryreductionof  brake- 
pipe  pressure  takes  place  at  that  triole 
v^ve,  thus  causing  the  more  rapd  appH- 
cation  of  the  next  triple  valve;  this  in  turn 
of  the  next  raie  and  so  on  throu^Kmt  the 
train,  thus  ^odudng  what  mi|^t  be 
termed  "serial  service  application  of  the 
brakes." 

It  has  been  obtained,  as  explained,  by 
the  use  of  the  well-known  principle  of 
quick  action  in  emergency  applications, 
by  which  each  triple  valve  hastens  the 
brake  -  pipe  reduction  by  discharging 
brake-pipe  air  into  its  brake  cylinder. 

The  fmly  diflferenoe  is  that  in  emergen- 
cy the  maximum  braking  power  ia  ob- 
tained, while  with  the  new  vidve  the  power 
of  its  quick  service  application  is  always 
under  complete  control  and  is  governed 
by  the  reduction  made  at  the  brake  valve. 
The  result  is  that  the  quick  service  fea- 
tare  insures  the  prompt  and  reliable  re- 
sponse of  evwy  brake  throu^iout  the 
train. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  uniform 

release  feature?  D.aitizedbyGoOSle,, 
A.  The  uniform  release  feature^resnlts 
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In  the  release  of  the  brakes  at  the  rear 
of  the  train  taking  place  as  soon  as  those 
at  the  head  end  of  the  train.  It  is  well 
known  that  when  the  release  of  the 
brakes  on  a  long  train  is  made  with  the 
old-style  triple  valves,  they  commence  to 
release  at  the  head  end  first;  in  fact,  the 
brakes  at  the  head  end  are  entirely  re- 
leased before  those  near  the  rear  end  com- 
mence to  release;  therefore,  theslacknms 
oat,re8nltuig  in  severe  shodcs  and  often  in 
breaking  the  train  in  two.  With  the  re- 
lease at  the  head  end  retarded,  that  is, 
taking  place  slower  than  with  the  old 
valve,  a  uniform  release  is  brought  about; 
thus  the  slack  cannot  ran  out  and  shocks 
and  break'in-twoa  are  avcnded.  The  uni- 
form release  feature  consists  of  a  qning 
placed  on  the  auxiliary  reservoir  end  of 
the  triple  valve,  with  a  projecting  stem 
which  stops  the  triple  valve  slide  valve  in 
wliat  is  called  full  release  position  (that 
is,  in  a  position  in  which  the  exhaust  port 
is  full  opened)  unless  the  pressure  in  the 
brake-pipe  is  raised  materially  higher 
than  that  of  the  auxiliary  reservoir.  Whoi 
the  inressnre  in  the  brake  pipe  is  Increased 
about  three  pounds  above  that  of  the  aux- 
iliary reserrov,  the  spring  is  compressed 
and  the  slide  valve  consequently  makes  a 
further  inward  travel  to  retarded  release 
position,  partially  closing  the  exhaust  port 
and  thereby  making  the  release  of  brake- 
cylinder  slower  than  before. 

In  a  fifty-car  train  or  kMiger,  it  is  im- 
posailde  to  raise  \be  brake-inpe  iveasure 
three  pounds  higgler  than  the  auxiliary 
reserved  for  nuwe  than  thirty  cars  back 
in  the  train,  even  though  the  brake-valve 
handle  be  held  in  full  release  position; 
therefore,  the  brake-cylinder  exhaust  is 
(Oily  retarded  on  the  first  thirty  cars, 
those  beyond  releasing  as  rapidly  as  with 
the  old  ^rpe  of  triple  valve;  but  as  those 
at  the  head  end  commmce  to  release  first 
and  titose  at  the  rear  end  last,  the  result 
is  a  practically  uniform  release  on  the 
train  as  a  whole,  with  consequent  lessen- 
mg  of  the  severity  of  shocks  and  decrease 
in  the  number  of  break-in-twoa. 

Q.  What  is  meant  hy  the  uniform  re- 
charge feature? 

A.  The  uniform  rechai^  feature  brings 
about  a  more  uniform  recharge  of  the 
brakes  throui^Mmt  the  train.   With  the 


old  type  of  triple  valve  the  rechai^  at 
the  bead  end  was  much  more  rapid  than 
at  the  rear  Iwcause  of  the  higher  pressure 
at  the  head  end  when  brakes  were  being 
released.  This  often  brought  about  a  re- 
applicatkm  of  the  tarakes  when  the  brake- 
valve  handle  was  returned  to  running  po- 
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sition  and  largely  responsible  for  what  is 
known  as  "stuck  brakes. " 

Uniform  recharge  lessens  this  very  ob- 
jectiiMiable  feature  to  a  marked  d^;ree 
and,  fai  addition,  if  a  re-ai^catloo  is  made 
shwtly  after  a  release,  the  brakes  apply 
much  more  uniformly  than  is  the  case 
when  the  auxiliary  reservoirs  are  charged 
much  higher  at  the  front  than  toward 
the  rear  of  the  train. 

This  uniform  rediarge  is  brought  about 
l^decreaung  the  size  of  the  charging 
port  or  grooves  when  the  triple  valve  is 
in  retarded  release  position;  and  as  this 
can  only  be  when  the  pressure  in  the 
brake  pipe  is  higher  than  that  in  the  aux- 
iliary reservoir,  it  is  seen  that  where  the 
pressure  is  the  highest  the  chai^ng  ports 
are  the  smallest,  while  where  the  pres- 
sure is  the  lowest,  as  at  the  rear  end,  the 
charghig  ports  are  the  largest;  thus  the 
recharge  is  more  uniform  because  the 
hi|^  pressure  will  charge  aa  quickly 
through  a  small  port  as  the  low  pressure' 
will  through  a  large  port 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that 
the  feature  referred  to  is  in  reality  a  imi- 
form  recharge  rather  than  a  retarded  re- 
charge. 

Q.  What  are  the  advantages  guned  by 
the  use  of  the  K-L  triple  valve? 

A.  There  are  several  points  gained  by 
use  of  this  type  of  triple  valve  which  may 
be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  More  uniform  charging  of  the  entire 
train,  consequently  the  more  uniform 
brake-cylinder  pressure  and  application 
of  brakes. 

2.  Ability  to  remain  in  release  poution 
longer  without  overcharging  forward  aid 
of  train;  tiius  avoidii^  the  «»uequent  re- 
applicatiw  of  the  brakes. 

3.  Greater  volume  and  pressure  of  air 
flowing  toward  the  rear  end  of  the  train. 

4.  Saving  of  air  which  would  otherwise 
go  to  the  auxiliary  reservoir,  then  to  the 
brake  cylinders  by  re-application  of  the 
brakes  and  to  the  atmosphere  through 
the  tri|rie  valves,  this  saving  being  due  to 
the  small  charging  prats  prevoiting  the 
overcharging  of  auxiliaries  on  the  for- 
ward portion  of  train, 

5.  As  a  result,  a  much  better  control 
of  the  train  is  had,  shorter  stops,  great 
reductirai  in  shocks  and  break-in-twos. 


greater  freedom  from  delays  and  a 
greatly  reduced  air  consumption. 

Q.  What  does  figure  2  represent? 

A.  Sigure  2  is  a  cross  section  view  of 
the  triple  valve,  the  name  of  its  parts 
being  as  follows:  2,  valve  body;  8,  slide 
valve;  4,  main  piston;  6,  main  piston  ring; 
6,  slide  valve  spring;  7,  graduating  valve; 
8,  emergency  piston;  9,  emergency  valve 
seat;  10,  emergency  valve;  11,  emergency 
valve  rubber  seat;  12,  check  valve  spring; 
18t  check  valve  case;  14,  check  valve  case 
gasket;  16,  check  valve;  1^  air  strainer; 
17,  unim  nut;  18,  union  swivd;  1^  cylin- 


Vig.  4.  Oparatfeg  MMchwilMii.  Reecmmwidwl 
AzfanawMDt 


der  cap;  20,  graduating  stem  nut;  21, 
graduating  sleeve;  22,  graduating  spring; 

25,  cylinder  cap  gasket;  24,  bolt  and  nut; 

26,  bolt  and  nut;  27,  union  gasket;  28, 
emergency  valve  nut;  29,  cap  for  retard- 
ing device;  SI,  stop  for  retarding  device; 
88^  retarding  spring;  8^  graduating  valve 
spring;  37,  take  up  reservoir  check  valve; 
40,  take  up  reservoir  check  valve  cap  nut 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  show  all  the  ports 
and  connecting  passage  ways  of  the  triple 
valve  by  any  sin^e  section  taken  throu^ 
the  valve? 

A.  It  is  impossible  to  show  all  the  porta 
and  connecting  passage  ways  in  the  grad- 
uating valve,  slide  valve  and  seat  by  any 
aingle  section  taken  through  the  valve; 
therefore.  Figs.  7  to  12  have  been  made 
to  show  in  a  purely  diagrammatic  way 
the  relations  of  various  parts  to  each 
other,  for  the  different  mixtions  of  the 
triple  valve.       Ofgitized  by  GoOglc 
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lOAD  KSmom      TAKE  UP  HESERVCXn        )nPE  TO  nELEffieWUI^ 


tT  10  •  T  »  «  3  a  4  It 
FIs,  6,   &npty  Brake  CjrHndv  and  FmusOmwrtmant  lUawoir 


The  actual  proportions  and  mechanical 
construction  of  the  parts  have  been  en- 
tirely disr^arded  in  order  to  make  the 
connections  and  operation  more  easily  un- 
derstood. 

Q.  What  does  figure  3  represent? 

A.  Figure  3  shows  actual  sections  and 
end  view  of  the  change-over  valve;  the 
following  are  the  names  of  the  parts: 

Two,  valve  body;  %  slide  valve;  4,  cut- 
out piston;  5,  piston  ring;  6,  slide  valve 
spring;  7,  piston  bush;  8,  cylinder 
cap;  9,  piston  spring;  10,  vent  valve 
stem;  11,  vent  valve  seat;  12,  vent  valve 
stem  nut;  13,  cotter;  14,  vent  valve 
spring;  16,  vent  valve  cap  nut;  16,  cylin- 
der cap  gasket;  17,  bolt  and  nut;  18,  stud 
andnutforsecuringfolcrom;  22,  weighted 
valve;  23,  weighted  valve  springs;  24, 
weighted  valve  cap  nuts;  26,  check  valve; 
27,  check  valve  nut 

Q.  What  does  figure  4  represent? 


A.  Figure  4  shows  the  arrangemait<rf 
levers,  rods  and  connections  used  in  oper- 
ating the  change-over  valve. 
Q.  What  does  figure  6  represent?- 
A.  Figure  6  shows  the  empty  brake  cyl- 
inder and  four-compartment  reservoir. 
The  piston  3  has  a  hollow  piston  rod  in 
which  a  iooee  push  rod  is  attached  to  the 
levers  and  rods  of  the  foundation  brake 
gear.  TUb  permits  the  brake  to  be  set 
hand  without  compresshig  the  release 
spring  9,  while  the  arrangement  of  the 
truck  permits  the  brake  shoes  to  be  hung 
so  that  they  fall  away  from  the  wheels  by 
gravity  and  return  the  push  rod  when 
a  release  is  made,  without  requiring  the 
assistance  of  the  release  spring.  A 
pneumatic  application  forces  both  hollow 
piston  rod  and  push  rod  outward.  The 
release  spring  9  forces  the  pistcm  to  re- 
lease position  when  the  air  pressure  is  ex- 
hausted from  the  opposite  side  of  the  pis- 
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too.  The  packing  leather  7  is 
against  the  cylinder  wall  by  tiie  packing 
expander  8  and  prevents  the  escape  of 
air  past  the  piston.  The  four  compart- 
ment reservoir  is,  as  its  name  iin[dies» 
made  up  of  four  compartments  or  cham- 
bers. The  largest  compartment  *s  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  which  supplies  air  for 
use  in  the  empty  cylinder.  The  load  res- 
ervoir supplies  air  for  use  in  the  load  cyl- 


shoes  are  solid  ft^inst  the  wheels  and  all 
alack  in  the  rigging  taken  up  before  the 
load  cylinder  is  brought  into  action*  the 
intentkm  being  to  keep  the  pistcm  travel 
of  the  load  cylinder  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  amount  The  reduction  reser- 
voir is  used  to  increase  the  brake  cylinder 
volume  and  reduce  cylinder  pressure 
when  the  load  cylinder  cuts  in,  ^us  pre- 
venting a  too  suddNi  increase  in  tnrake 


Fig,  7.  Vtaw  ■bowins  triple  vahra  In  fall  r«leue  and  ehancbw  position  and  eh——  ow  valrs 

in  empty  poaltion.  diagimraa.m 


inder.  The  take-up  reservoir  increases 
brake  cylinder  pressure  only  for  reduc- 
tions less  than  say  six  or  seven  pounds, 
and  this  only  when  the  equipment  is  cut 
in  for  load.  The  increased  braking  power 
necessary  to  properly  control  the  loaded 
car  for  lliese  light  reductions  is  obtained 
from  the  higher  brake  cylinder  pres- 
sure that  is  obtained  in  the  empty  cylin- 
der than  for  corresponding  reductions 
with  standard  equipmentor  with  theempty 
and  load  equipment  set  for  empty.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  insure  tb&t  the  brake 


cylinder  pressure  and  still  maintain  the 
Iffoper  ratio  between  brake  pipe  reduc- 
tion and  braking  power.  The  four-com- 
partment reservoir  is  of  such  a  volume 
that  with  a  70  pound  preesnre  and  eig^t 
inches  piston  travel,  the  brake  cylinder 
and  auxiliary  pressures  will  equalize  at  60 
pounds  when  the  equipment  is  set  for 
empty,  the  same  as  with  the  standard 
brake  equipment  When  the  equipment 
is  set  for  load,  60  pounds  pressure  may 
be  obtained  in  bt^  brake  (finders,  i 
Q.  What  does  f^:ii>v«tn^(«6i^ 
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A.  Figure  6  represents' the  load  brake 
cylinder  with  notched  push  rod  and  en- 
closed locking  mechanism,  lake  the 
empty  brake  cylinder,  the  piston  rod  is  a 
hollow  sleeve  in  which  is  a  loose  push  rod 
25  attached  to  the  levers  and  rods  of  the 
foundation  brake  gear,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1.  The  locking  mechanism  is  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  the  hollow  piston 
rod  When  the  brake  is  applied  and  re- 
leased on  an  empty  car,  the  push  rod  of 
the  kwd  qrlinder  dmp^  mores  idly  oat 
and  in  the  hollow  pistra  rod.  When  the 
brake  is  applied  on  a  loaded  car,  the 
empty  cylinder  operates  to  take  up  the 
slack  in  the  rigging  and  trucks  and  the 
load  cylinder  push  rod  is  moved  out  a  cer- 
tain distance  by  the  equalizing  lever. 
When  24  pounds  pressure  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  empty  cylinder,  commmica- 
tion  Is  opened  betmen  the  two  cylinders 
and  the  load  cylinder  isbrougfatintoopera- 
tion.  The  air  forces  the  load,  piston  out- 
ward, the  first  movement  of  which  re- 
leaves  the  pressure  from  the  release  pin 
86.  This  permits  latch  spring  37,  act- 
ing on  the  spring  guide  36  to  force  the 
latch  32,  which  is  suspnded  on  pin  8^  to 
the  left  and  cause  the  wedge-ahaped  edge 
to  engage  a  notch  on  the  push  rod  and 
surfoce  a  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  lower  surface  of  the  push  rod.  Thus 
the  push  rod  is  gripped  firmly  between 
the  two  surfaces  mentioned  and  as  the 
air  pressure  in  the  load  cylinder  is  in- 
creued,  the  hollow  piston  rod  moves  the 
push  rodf  thereby  adding  an  increased 
force  to  ibe  lews  and  lience  to  the  brake 
shoes.  Since  all  the  slack  haa  been  takoi 
up  by  the  empty  cylinder,  the  load  cylin- 
der will  have  a  piston  travel  of  about  1} 
inches,  giving  a  total  of  about  eig^t  inches 
on  the  empty  cylinder.  When  a  release 
is  made,  the  hollow  piston  rod  is  moved 
back  toward  the  pressure  head  18,  carry- 
ing with  the  locking  medianism  and  push 
rod.  When  the  release  pin  36  comes 
Into  contact  with  the  end  of  the  ntm- 
pressure  head  4,  it  is  forced  inward, 
disengaging  the  latch  32  and  thus 
permitting  the  notched  push  rod  to  be 
forced  to  full  release  position  by  the 
movement  of  the  levers  of  the  founda- 
tion brake  gear  to  release  position. 

Q*  Explain  what  takes  ptace  when  the 


triple  valve  is  in  release  and  charging  po- 
sition. 

A.  Referring  toFig.  7  it  will  be  seen 
tiiat  air  is  free  to  flow  from  the  brake- 
pipe  through  passage  e  in  the  triple 
valve,  cylinder  cap  ports  /  and  g  to 
chamber  h  on  the  face  of  the  triple 
valve  piston  4 ;  thence  through  feed 
groove  t  to  chamlmr  r  above  the 
slide  valve,  which  ia  always  in  firee  oom- 
rounication,  through  port  6,  with  the 
auxiliazy  Feservoir.  In  this  manner  air 
flows  from  the  brake-pipe  to  the  auxiUaiy 
reservoir,  until  their  pressures  become 
equal,  when  the  latter  is  then  fully  charged. 
At  the  same  time  air  flows  from  chamber 
k  through  port  c  to  chamber  A  and 
and  the  back  of  the  change-over  valve 
pisttn  4;  thence  through  port  y  and 
feed  groove  d  to  chamber  B,  thna 
balancing  tlie  pressures  on  the  two  faces 
of  the  piston  and  allowing  spring  9  to 
hold  same  in  empty  position.  The  load 
cylinder  and  the  load  take-up  and  reduc- 
tion reservoirs,  are  open  to  the  atmoe- 
phere,  the  load  cylinder  throu^  passages 
u  and  X  and  the  drilled  port  in  the 
weighted  valve  cap  nut  (at  the  ri^t) ;  the 
load  reservoir  through  passage  %  cav- 
ity b  in  change-over  slide  valve  8 
and  port  I  to  the  atmosphere;  the  take- 
up  reservoir  throu^  passage  m,  cavity 
b,  passage  c,  past  check  valve  26, 
(at  the  left)  this  valve  being  held  from 
its  seat  by  the  action  of  spring  23  on 
the  weighted  valve  22,  thence  through 
passages  w  and  x  and  the  drilled  port 
in      not  to  the  atmoepliere. 

Tlie  empty  cylinder  is  connected  to  the 
retaining  valve  through  passage  r, 
cavity  n  in  the  slide  valve  S  and  prat  p 
to  passage  j  to  the  retaining  valve. 

Q.  Explain  how  a  quick  service  iqtpU- 
cation  of  the  Iwake  is  made. 

A.  To  make  a  quick  service  applicatioa 
of  the  brakes,  Um  ur  preaaan  in  tiie 
brake  pipe,  and  thereby  in  chambor  A, 
is  gradually  reduced.  As  soon  as  the 
pressure  in  chamb^  h  has  been  suffi- 
ciently reduced  below  that  in  chamber 
R  on  the  other  side  of  the  triple  piston 
4,  the  higher  pressure  on  the  auxiliary 
^de  of  the  piston  is  able  to  overetHue  ttw 
friction  of  the  piston  4  and^  attached 
graduating  valve  iT^i  i^d/ Na^i>§ik& 
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parts  to  the  right  until  thesboulder  on  the 
ad  of  the  piston  stem  strikes  against  the 
left  hand  end  of  the  dide  valve.  The  lat- 
ter is  then  moved  to  the  right  nntil  the 
piston  strikes  the  graduating  sleeve  21, 
which  is  held  in  place  by  the  compression 
of  graduating  spring  22.  The  parts  of 
the  valve  are  then  in  the  position  shown 
in  Fig.  8. 

The  first  movemoit  of  the  piston  4 


movemoit  of  the  graduating  valve  con- 
nects the  two  ports oandf  in  the  slide 
valve  throos^  the  cavity  v  in  the  gradu- 
ating valve,  and  the  movement  of  the 
slide  valve  brings  port  o  to  register  with 
port  y  in  the  slide  valve  seat,  and  port  q 
with  portt.  Consequently,  the  air  in 
chamber  Y  flows  through  ports  y,  o,  v 
and  t,  thence  around  the  emergency 
piston  8,  which  fits  loosely  in  its  cylindw 


Fig.  8.   Vtev  ahowinr  triple  valve  in  (|uick  aervice  poaftion  and  chansemrer 
valve  Id  empty  poaition,  dlasnunmatle 


closes  the  feed  groove  i,  preventing  air 
from  feeding  back  into  the  brake  pipe 
from  the  auxiliary  reservoir  and  at  the 
same  time  the  graduating  valve  opens 
the  upper  end  of  port  z  in  the  slide  valve. 
The  movement  of  the  latter  closes  the 
connection  between  port  r  and  the  ex- 
haust port  p,  and  brings  port  z  into  par- 
tial register  with  port  r,  in  the  slide 
valve  seat  Air  from  the  auxiliary  reser- 
vdr  flows  through  port  z  in  the  slide  valve 
and  port  r  m  the  seat  to  the  empty  brake 
blinder.   At  the  same  If  me,  the  first 


to  chamber  X  and  the  brake  cylinder. 

When  the  pressure  in  chamber  Y  has 
reduced  below  the  brake-pipe  pressure 
remuning  in  a  the  check  valve  15  is  raised 
and  allows  brake-pipe  air  to  flow  past  the 
check  valve  and  through  the  ports  above 
mentioned  to  the  brake  cylinder.  The 
size  of  these  ports  are  so  proportioned 
that  the  flow  of  air  from  the  brake  pipe 
to  the  top  of  the  emergency  piston  8  is 
not  sufllcient  to  force  the  latter  down- 
ward and  thus  cause  an  emwgttunr  aimli- 
eation,  but  at  the  m^'^^^l^tillt^^^bliiti 
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air  from  the  brake  pipe  to  cause  a  definite 
local  reduction  in  brake-pipe  pressure  at 
that  point,  which  is  transmitted  in  like 
manner  to  the  next  triple  valve  and  in  turn 
to  1^  nex^  thus  increasing  the  nudity 
with  which  the  brake-|^pe  redaction 
travels  through  the  train,  thereby  securing 
a  quick-service  application  of  the  brakes. 

Q.  Explain  what  takes  place  when  the 
triple  valve  moves  to  fullM^ce  position. 


From  Fig.  8  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the 
quick-service  position,  port » in  the  slide 
valve  and  port  r  in  the  seat  do  not  fully 
register.  Nevertheless,  the  opening  is 
sufficient  to  allow  the  air  to  flow  from  the 
anxiliary  reservdr  to  the  brake  cylinder 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sure in  the  auxiliary  reservoir  as  fast  as 
the  pressure  is  reducing  in  the  brake 
pipe,  when  the  train  is  of  c<Misi^rable 


Fis.  B.  View  kbowins  tripU  valv«  In  fall  Mrvloe  poaltioa  and  chuis*-ovcr 
valve  in  empty  podtkm,  dlavruunatk 


A.  With  short  trains,  the  brake-pipe 
volume,  being  comparatively  small,  will 
reduce  more  rapidly  for  a  certain  reduc- 
tion at  the  br^e  valve  than  with  loi^ 
tnuns.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  added  reduc- 
tion at  each  triple  valve  by  the  quick- 
service  feature  would  bring  about  so 
rapid  a  brake-pipe  reduction  as  to  cause 
quick  action  and  an  emergency  s^plica- 
tion,  when  only  a  service  application  was 
intended.  Th^  however,  is  automatic- 
ally Invented  1^  the  trii^  valve  itself. 


length.  But  if  the  brake-pipe  reduction 
is  more  rapid  than  that  of  tiie  auxiliary 
reservoir,  which  may  be  the  case  on  short 
trains,  the  difference  in  pressure  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  triple  piston  4  aocn  be- 
comes sufficient  to  sligfatiy  compress  the 
graduating  spring  22  and  move  the  slide 
valve  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  9, 
called  fidl  service.  In  this  position  quick 
service  port  y  is  closed  so  that  no  air 
flows  from  the  brake  pipe  to  the  brake 
cylinder.  Thus,  when  the  brake-pipe  re- 
duction is  sufficiep$^tizS»pid^JfcWS'gl<^ 
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need  of  tbe  additkmal  quick-eervice  re- 
duction and  the  triple  valve  aatomatic- 
ally  cuts  out  this  feature  of  the  valve 
when  it  is  not  required.  Also,  in  full 
service  position  poxta  z  and  r  are  fully 
open,  allowing  the  auxiliary  reservoir 
{ffessure  to  reduce  more  rapidly,  so  as  to 
keep  pace  with  the  more  rapid  brake- 
pipe  reduction. 
Q.  How  long  will  the  auxiliary  reser- 


uating  valve  is  much  less  than  that  of  tiie 

slide  valve,  the  difference  in  pressure 
which  will  move  the  piston  and  graduating 
valve  will  not  be  sufficient  to  move  the 
slide  valve;  consequently  the  piston  stops 
in  the  positionshown  in  Fig.  10.  This  move- 
ment has  caused  the  graduating  valve  to 
close  port  2,  thus  cutting  off  any  fur- 
ther flow  of  air  from  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir to  the  empty  brake  cylinder,  and 
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Fis.  10.  View  ahovrlnff  tript«  valve  in  quick  wrvka  lap  poaltkm  and 
chance-over  valve  in  empty  posltioD,  dlacnmnatic 


voir  air  continue  to  flow  to  the  brake  cylin- 
der? 

A.  When  the  Inrake-pipe  reduction 
ceases,^  ocHitinues  to  flow  from  the  aux- 
iliary reservoir  through  ports  z  and 
r  to  the  brake  cylinder,  until  the  pres- 
sure in  chamber  R  becomes  slightly  less 
than  that  in  the  brake  pipe  to  cause  the 
triple  valve  piston  4  and  graduating  valve 
7  to  move  to  the  left  until  the  shoulder  of 
the  pisttm  stem  strikes  the  right  hand  end 
of  slide  valve  3. 

Aa  the  friction  of  the  piston  and  grad- 


also  port  0,  thus  preventing  further 
flow  of  air  from  the  brake  pipe  through 
the  quick  service  ports.  Consequently, 
no  further  change  in  air  pressures  can 
occur  and  this  position  is  called  "lap," 
because  all  ports  are  closed.  Fig.  10 
shows  the  parts  in  quick  service  lap  posi- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  triple  valve  slide  valve  8  in 
lap  po8lti<Mi  depends  uptm  whether  Its 
inrevious  position  was  that  efqiiuck  serv- 
ice, Pig.  8,  or  fulPirtii^Vig.Y  Hit 
is  desired  to  make  a  heavier  application, 
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a  further  reduction  of  brake-pipe  pres- 
sure is  made  and  the  operation  described 
above  repeated,  until  the  auxiliary  res- 
ervoir and  empty  brake-cylinder  pressures 
become  equal,  after  which  any  further 
brake-pipe  reduction  is  (mly  a  waste  of 
air. 

About  twenty  pounds  brake-pipe  re- 
duction will  give  this  equalization  with 
ei^t  inches  pistw  travel 


brake-pipe  pressure  increases  on  any  car 
depends  on  the  position  of  the  car  in  the 
train.  Those  cars  toward  the  front  re- 
ceiving the  air  first  will  have  thdr  Inake- 
pipe  pressure  raised  more  rajadly  than 
those  in  the  rear. 

"With  old-style  triple  valves,  this  is  due 
to  two  things:  (1)  the  friction  in  the  brake 
pipe;  (2)  the  fact  that  the  auxiliary  res- 
ervoirs in  the  front  begin  to  recharge. 


Fls.  11.   Vimw  ahowins  tiipla  vmtve  In  retarded  raleua  mad  t^imrsioB  positkm 
and  ebanse-ovcr  valve  In  cmptir  poaiUoo.  dlasraminatic 


Q.  Explain  what  takes  place  when  the 
brakes  are  released. 

A.  Like  the  type  K  triple  valve,  the 
type  K-L  triple  valve  haatwo  reUase 
positions— fill!  release  and  retarded  re- 
lease. Which  one  its  parts  will  move  to 
when  the  train  brakes  are  released,  de- 
pends upon  how  the  brake-pipe  pressure 
is  increased  in  relation  to  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  pressure,  as  already  explained. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  a  freight  train, 
when  the  brake  valve  is  moved  to  release 
poution,  the  rapidly  with  which  the 


thus  tending  to  reduce  the  pressure  of 
the  air  and  holding  back  the  flow  fimm 
fnmt  to  rear  of  train. 

Ibfi  retarded  release  feature  of  the 
K-L  triple  valve  overcomes  the  seoMtd 
point  mentioned,  taking  advantage  of  the 
first  while  doing  sa  The  friction  of  the 
brake  pipe  causes  the  pressure  to  build 
up  more  rapidly  in  the  chamber  h  of 
the  triple  valves  toward  the  front  end  of 
the  train  than  in  those  at  ther^.  AsMon 
as  the  pressure  ift  gsieeiietKgidffii^ 
the  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure  roraining 
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in  chamber  R  after  the  application  as 
above  described,  to  oTercome  the  friction 
of  the  piston  graduating  valve  and  slide 
valve,  all  three  are  moved  toward  the 
left  ontil  the  piston  stem  strikes  the  re- 
tarding stem  31. 

The  latter  is  held  in  position  by  the  re- 
tarding spring  33.  If  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  brake-[npe  pressure  is  small,  as, 
for  example,  when  the  car  Is  near  the 


pressure  builds  up  more  rapidly  than  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  can  recharge  the  nec- 
essary excess  of  pressure  in  chamber 
h  over  that  in  the  auxiliary  reservmr 
will  be  attained  quickly  and  will  cause  the 
ptstMi  to  compress  the  retarding  spring 
33  and  move  the  triple  valve  parts  to 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  11. 

Exhaust  cavity  n  in  the  slide  valve 
now  connects  port  r,  leading  to  the 


valva  fn  empty  poeitkm. 
rear  of  train,  it  will  be  impossible  to  raise 
the  pressure  in  chamber  h  three  pounds 
hitler  than  that  in  the  auxiliary  reservw 
on  account  of  the  flow  of  ur  from  cham,- 
ber  k  through  the  feed  groove  i 
into  the  auxiliary  reservoir,  which  is  go- 
ing on  at  the  same  time;  the  triple  valve 
parts  will  TCToain  in  this  position,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  7,  the  brakes  will  release  and  the 
auxiliary  reservoirs  recharge  as  described 
under  "full  release  and  charging. " 

If,  however,  the  triple  valve  is  near  the 
head  end  of  the  train,  and  the  brake-pipe 


loscncy  posltio 
I.  dlsAnunmatlc 

brake  cylinder,  with  port  p  leading  to 
the  retaining  valve,  and  the  brake  will 
release  if  the  retaining  valve  handle  is 
turned  down  or  a  portion  of  the  air  will 
be  retained  in  the  Inrake  cylinder  if  the 
handle  is  turned  up;  but  as  the  small  "tidl 
port"  extension  of  cavity  n  is  over  ex- 
haust port  p,  the  flow  of  air  from  the 
brake  cylinder  is  quite  slow. 

In  this  way  the  brakes  on  the  front  &ii 
of  the  train  require  a  longer  time  to  .re- 
lease than  those  onotl^feiear.^Jlhiitf^ife 
is  called  the  "retarded  release,"  an^  al- 
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tbous^  the  triple  valves  near  the  loco- 
motive commeoce  to  release  before  those 
hi  the  rear,  as  la  the  case  with  the  old 
type  of  triple  valve,  yet  the  exhaust  of 
air  from  the  brake  cylinder  in  retarded 
release  position  is  sufficiently  slow  to 
hold  back  the  release  of  the  brakes  at  the 
bead  end  of  the  train  long  enough  to  in- 
sure a  uniform  release  of  the  brakes  on 
the  train  as  a  whole. 

This  permits  of  releaung  tile  brakes  on 
very  long  trains  at  comparatively  low 
speeds  without  danger  of  a  severe  shock 
or  break-in-two. 

At  the  same  time,  the  back  of  the  pis- 
tm  is  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the  ^de 
valve  bush  and,  as  these  two  surfacesare 
ground  to  an  accurate  4^  the  piston  makes 
a  tight  "seal"  on  the  aid  of  the  bush  ex- 
cept Ri  one  pointy  where  a  feed  groove  is 
cut  in  the  piston  to  aUow  air  to  pass  the 
end  of  the  slide  valve  bush  into  chamber 
R  and  the  auxiliary  reservoir.  This 
feed  groove  is  much  smaller  than  the 
standard  feed  groove  t  in  the  piston 
bush,  so  that  when  the  triple  valve  piston 
is  in  retarded  release  po^tkm,  the  re- 
charge  of  the  auxUiary  reservoir  takes 
place  much  more  slowly  than  when  it  is 
in  full  release  position. 

As  the  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure 
rises,  and  the  pressures  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  triple  valve  piston  4  becomes 
nearly  equal,  the  retarding  spring  31 
forces  the  retarding  stem,  piston,  slide 
valve  and  graduating  valve  back  to  Jidl 
release  position  aa  shown  hi  Fig.  7,  when 
the  remainder  of  the  release  and  recharg- 
ing will  take  place  as  described  above  un- 
der "full  release  and  charging. " 

These  features  of  the  valve  are  always 
available  even  when  mixed  in  tnuns  with 
the  old  standard  triple  valve,  the  benefi- 
dal  results  being  in  proportion  to  tin 
number  of  new  valves  present 

Q.  Explahi  tiw  action  of  the  triple  ^nlve 
In  «nergency. 

A.  Quick-action  is  caused  by  a  sudden 
and  considerable  redaction  in  brake-pipe 
pressure  below  that  in  the  auxiliary  res- 
ervoir, no  matter  how  caused.  This  fall 
in  br^e-pipe  pressure  causes  the  differ- 
ence in  pressure  on  the  two  ^des  of  the 
triple  valve  idston  6  to  increase  very 
ra^dly,  so  that  by  the  time  the  piston  has 


traveled  to  its  faia  service  podtioi, 
as  already  explained,  there  is  a'suffl- 
dentiy  higher  pressure  on  the  aux- 
iliary reservoir  side  of  the  triple  valve 
piston  to  cause  it  to  compress  the  gradu- 
ating spring  22,  forcing  back  the  stem 
and  spring  until  the  piston  seats  firmly 
against  the  gasket  as  shown  in  Fig.  12. 

The  resulting  movement  of  the  slide 
valve  opens  port  t  in  the  slide  valve 
seat  and  allows  air  from  the  auxiliary  res- 
ervoir to  flow  to  the  top  of  emergency 
piston  8,  forcing  the  latter  downward 
and  opening  emergency  valve  10.  The 
pressure  in  chamlier  Y  being  thereby 
instanUy  relieved,  allows  brake-pipe  air 
to  raise  the  check  valve  16  and  flow 
rapidly  through  the  chambers  Y  and 
X  to  the  empty  brake  cylinder^  until 
brake-cylinder  and  brake-pipe  pressure 
nearly  equalize,  when  the  check  valve  is 
forced  to  its  seat  by  the  check-valvespring, 
preventing  the  pressure  in  the  brake  cyl- 
inder from  escaping  back  into  the  br^e 
cylinder  again.  The  emergen^  valve, 
being  held  open  by  the  emergency  piston, 
will  consequently  return  to  ito  seat  when 
the  auxiliary  reservoir  and  brake-cylinder 
pressures  have  nearly  equalized. 

Atthesame  time  port  s  in  the  slide 
valve  registers  with  port  r  in  the  slide 
valve  seat,  and  allows  air  from  the  aux- 
iliary reservoir  to  flow  to  the  empty  brake 
cylinder.  The  size  of  ports  »  and  r 
is  such  that  comparatively  littie  air  gets 
through  them  heton  the  brake  pipe  has 
stopped  venting  air  into  the  bnUce  cyl- 
inder. 

This  sudden  discliarge  of  brake-pipe  air 
into  the  empty  brake  cylinder  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  next  triplt  valve  as 
would  be  caused  by  a  similar  discharge 
of  brake-pipe  aur  to  the  atmosphere. 

In  itda  way  each  trii^e  valve  ^plies 
the  next,  thus  giving  the  quick  and  full 
application  of  all  brakes,  made  heavier 
t£fin  full  service  application  by  the  great* 
er  amount  of  brake-pipe  air  admitted  to 
the  brake  cylinder. .  The  release  after  an 
emergency  is  effected  in  exactiy  the  same 
manner  as  after  a  service  application,  but 
requires  longer  time,  ovring  to  the  hi^ 
brake-cylinder  and  auxiliary-pressures  and 
lower  brake-pipe  EfgreewweLi  O  Og  Ic 
(TbftsetfWetnued.) 
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CROSS-COMPOUND  PUMP 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  an  explanation 
through  the  columns  of  our  Joubnal  on 
the  working  of  the  Westtng^uniae  cross- 
componnd  pump? 

A.  Theprindpleof  operation,  that  ia^  the 
valve  gear,  is  the  same  in  the  cross-com- 
pound pump  as  in  all  other  pumps  made 
by  the  Westinghouse  Company.  In  the 
cross-compound,  as  its  name  would  imply, 
steam  is  used  the  second  time  before  it  is 
finally  exhausted  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
air  is  also  eompoimded;  that  is,  main  res- 
ervoir pressure  is  obtained  by  two  stage 
eominesnon.  When  steam  is  first  tamed 
on  it  is  free  to  pass  through  the  governor 
and  on  to  the  reversing  valve  chamber, 
also  to  the  main  valve  chamber  and 
'against  the  inner  faces  of  the  differential 
pistons.  Attached  to  the  main  valve  rod 
are  five  piston  heads,  the  two  outer  pis- 
ton heads  being  the  dilferential  pistons, 
while  tiie  three  inner  piston  heads  act  as 
steam  valves  which  control  the  admiaeion 
of  steam  to  and  the  exhaust  from  both 
the  high  and  low  pressure  steam  (flinders. 
The  first  movement  of  the  main  valve 
will  be  to  the  position  in  which  live  steam 
will  be  admitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
high-pressure  steam  cylinder,  causing  the 
piston  to  move  upward;  the  upper  end  of 
this  cylinder  is  now  connected,  through 
the  main  valve,  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
low-pressure  steam  cylinder,  and  the 
lower  end  of  this  cylinder  is  connected 
through  the  main  valve  to  the  atmos- 
phere. When  the  high-pressure  steam 
piston  very  nearly  completes  its  upward 
stroke,  the  reversing  plate,  which  is  at- 
tadied  to  the  top  of  this  piston,  will  en- 
gage the  shoulder  <hi  the  reversing  rod, 
moving  the  rod  and  reversing  valve  to 
theirupper  position.  In  this  position  of  the 
reversing  valve  steam  from  the  reversing 
valve  chamber  is  admitted  against  the 
outer  face  of  the  large  piston  of  the  dif- 
ferential pistons,  balancing  the  preasure 
on  this  [Hston;  the  pressure  now  acting 
on  the  inner  face  of  the  small  piston  of 
the  differential  pistons  causes  the  main 
valve  to  move  to  its  opposite  position,  in 
which  live  steam  is  admitted  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  high-pressure  steam  cylinder, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  lower  end  of 
tills  cylinder  is  connected  through  the 


main  valve  to  the  lower  end  of  the  low- 
pressure  steam  cylinder,  causing  the  low- 
pressure  steam  piston  to  move  upward 
while  the  high-pressure  -steam  piston  is 
moving  downward;  tbe  upper.  end  of  the 
low-ivessure  steam  blinder  is  now  open 
to  the  exhaust  When  the  hi^-pressure 
steam  piston  very  nearly  completes 
its  downward  stroke  the  reversing 
plate  engages  the  button  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  reversing  rod,  pulling  the  rod  and 
valve  down.  In  this  position  of  the  revers- 
ing valve  the  steam  supply  to  the  outer 
face  of  the  large  piston  of  the  differential 
[Hstons  ia  cut  off  and  the  chamber  tn 
front  of  the  piston  connected  to  the  ex- 
haust, allowing  the  main  valve  to  again 
change  its  position,  when  live  steam  is 
again  admitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
high-pressure  steam  cylinder,  forcing  the 
piston  upward;  at  the  same  time  the  up- 
per end  of  this  cylinder  is  connected  to 
the  upper  end  of  tiie  low-pressure  steam 
cylinder;  the  exhausting  steam  from  the 
high-iffessure  steam  cylinder  will  now 
force  the  low-pressure  steam  piston  down- 
ward, the  lower  end  of  the  low-pressure 
steam  cylinder  is  now  connected  to  the 
exhaust  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
high-pressure  steam  (^linder  alone  takes 
steam  from  the  boiler;  while  the  steam 
oaedintbe  low-pressure  steam  cylinder 
is  but  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  hi^- 
pressure  steam  cylinder;  therefore,  the 
working  pressure  of  the  low-pressure 
steam  cylinder  acts  as  back  pressure  on 
the  high-pressure  steam  piston. 

The  steam  pistons  and  air  pistons  are 
connected  by  means  of  piston  rods;  the 
low-jwessure  air  piston  being  connected 
to^  the  same  rod  as  the  faigh-piressure 
steam  piston;  while  the  high-pressure  ah" 
piston  and  low-pressure  steam  piston  are 
connected  to  the  same  rod. 

When  the  low-pressure  air  piston  moves 
up  it  creates  a  partial  vacuum  beneath  it, 
thus  allowing  atmospheric  pressure  to 
raise  the  lower  receiving  valves  and  fill 
this  end  of  the  cylinder  with  ait  at  about 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  air  above  the 
piston  being  compressed  will  force  the 
upper  receiving  valves  to  their  seats,  pre- 
venting the  return  of  the  air  above  the 
piston  to  the  atmosphere ;  at  the  same  time 
tiie  upper  intermed^,4ie9lk»g9(J«^ 
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will  be  raised  from  their  seats,  allowing 
the  air  to  flow  from  the  low  to  the  high- 
pressure  air  cylinder,  the  piston  of  which 
is  now  moving  'downward.  The  high- 
pressnre  air  piston  in  moving  downward 
win  compress  the  air  beneath  it  and  force 
it  past  the  final  discharge  valve  to  the 
main  reservoir.  On  the  oppoute  stroke 
of  the  pistons  the  action  Is  the  same 
only  that  air  is  compressed  in  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  cylinders  and  the  oppo- 
site air  valves  are  used. 

The  intermediate  discharge  valves  per- 
mit air  to  flow  from  the  low  to  the  hi^- 
presBure  air  cylinder  and  prevent  its  re- 
turn to  the  low-pressure  air  cylinders;  the 
final  discharge  valves  permit  air  to  flow 
from  the  high-pressure  air  cylinders  to 
the  main  reservoir  and  prevent  its  return 
to  the  high-pressure  air  cylinder. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  different  cyl- 
inders of  the   cross-compound  pump? 

U  P.  S. 

A.  The  diameter  of  the  high-pressure 
steam  piston  is  8i  inches;  the  diameter  of 
the  low-pressure  steam  pistonis  14}  inches; 
diameter  of  the  low-pressure  air  pisttm  is 
14i  'nches;  diameto'  of  high-pressure  air 
{riston  is  9  Inches;  the  stroke  is  12  inches. 

Q.  What  lift  have  the  different  air 
valves  in  this  pump?  L.  P.  S. 

A.  The  lift  of  the  different  air  valves 
in  all  Westinghouse  pumps  are  the  same, 
S-S2  of  an  inch. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  the  grooves 
found  in  both  ends  of  the  low-pressure 
steam  cylinder?  L.  P.  S. 

A.  Tlie  object  of  the  by-pass  grooves  is 
to  relieve  the  back  pressure  on  the  high- 
pressure  steam  piston  Just  before  the 
stroke  is  completed;  as»  for  example,  when 
the  high-pressure  steam  piston  is  nwving 
upward  and  the  low-pressure  steam  pls- 
ton  moving  downward,  just  before  the 
low-pressure  steam  piston  completes  its 
stroke,  both  ends  of  the  low-pressure  cyl- 
inder are  connected,  past  the  piston, 
throu^  the  by-pass  grooves,  thus  con- 
necting the  niqper  end  of  the  cylinder 
with  the  exhaust,  thereby  relieving  the 
high-pressure  steam  piston  of  the  back 
pressure. 

HOLDING  FEATURE 

Q.  Will  you  [dease  give  an  explanation 


through  the  air  brake  department  of  the 
Journal  of  how  the  holding  feature  of 
the  engine  brake  is  brought  about, 
that  is,  why  does  the  engine  brake  re- 
main applied  whm  the  autiHnatic  brake- 
valve  handle  is  moved  to  either  released 
or  hfdding  position?  Why  does  not  the 
rechai^  of  the  brake  pipe  cause  this 
brake  to  release  the  same  as  the  train 
brake?  A.  B.  H. 

A.  Your  question,  no  doubt,  refers  to 
either  the  E-T  or  L-T  type  of  brakes,  and 
as  the  holding  feature  is  obtained  in  the 
same  manner,  what  is  to  follow  will  apply 
to  either  type  of  brake.  Let  us  first  s^, 
that  the  brake-cylinder  pressure  on  the 
engine  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  pres- 
sure in  the  application  cylinder;  therefore, 
as  long  as  air  under  pressure  is  retained 
in  this  chamber  the  locomotive  brake  will 
remain  applied  regardless  of  the  pressure 
in  the  brake  pipe.  When  the  automatic 
brake-valve  liandle  is  moved  to  eithw  re- 
lease or  holding  position,  the  brake  pipe 
is  recharged  and  the  triple  valve  part  of 
the  distributing  valve  or  control  valve  will 
be  moved  to  release  position,  thereby  con- 
necting the  application  cylinder  with  the 
release  pipe,  which  is  the  lower  pipe  at 
the  left  on  the  distributing  valve,  and  the 
upper  pipe  at  the  rig^t  on  the  control 
valve.  Now,  the  opening  of  this  inpe  to 
the  atmosphere  is  controlled  1^  the  rotary 
valve  in  the  automatic  brake  valve,  and 
where  the  handle  is  placed  in  any  of  its 
different  positions,  except  running  posi- 
tion, the  opening  is  closed,  consequently 
the  air  cannot  escape  from  the  application 
cylinder;  therefore  the  locomotive  brake 
will  remain  applied  even  though  the  brake 
[Hpe  be  recharged. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  recharg- 
ing the  brake  pipe  will  cause  the  triple 
valves  on  the  cars  to  move  to  release  po- 
sition, releasing  the  train  brakes;  but 
to  release  the  brake  on  the  locomotive  it 
is  ih-st  necessary  to  exhaust  the  air  from 
the  application  cylinder,  which  may  be 
dcme  by  moving  the  automatic  brake-valva 
handle  to  running  podtlw.  Should  the 
locomotive  brake  remain  applied  with  the 
brake- valve  handle  in  lap  position,  but  re- 
lease in  release  or  holding  position,  it 
would  indicate  leakage  In  tite  releaae 
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NAUE  OF  AIR  PUHPS 

Q.  Will  you  pleaae  answer  the  follow- 
ing question:  Why  is  the  Westingbouse 
air  pump  called  a  cross-compound,  while 
the  New  York  air  pump  is  called  a  duplex 
pump;  are  they  not  the  same  in  principle 
of  operation?  They  both  have  two  steam 
cylinders  and  two  ur  flinders,  and  for 
this  reason  I  cannot  understand  why  they 
are  given  different  names.      L.  M.  R. 

A.  The  name  cross-compound  is  given 
to  the  Weatinghouse  pump  on  account  of 
the  steam,  after  having  done  work  in  the 
high-pressure  steam  blinder,  crosses  over 
to  the  low-pressure  stefun  cylinder,  where 
It  again  does  work  before  being  exhausted 
to  the  atmosphere. 

The  name  duplex  as  applied  to  the  New 
York  pump  was,  no  doubt,  derived  from 
the  type  of  valve  gear  used  with  this 
pump  in  which  the  movement  of  both 
steam  ptstons  is  necessary  for  the  move- 
ment of  both  steam  valves  for  the  proper 
distribution  of  steam  to  and  from  both 
steam  cylinders.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  duplex  being  interdependent 

PUMP  LUBRICATOR 

Q.  Is  it  detrimental  to  a  9i-inch  West- 
inghouse  air  pump  to  equip  the  air  end 
with  an  automatic  lubricatcur;  if  so,  why? 

J.  M.  Mc 

A.  There  Is  no  reason  known  to  tiie 
writer  why  a  9^inch  pump  would  be  af- 
fected any  more  than  any  other  size  pump 
by  the  use  of  an  automatic  lubricator. 
However,  automatic  lubricators  to  the 
air  cylinders  of  pumps  of  any  size  gener- 
ally work  out  mOTe  harm  than  good,  for, 
asarule,  too  great  an  amount  of  oil  is  fed 
to  the  pump  which  is  far  worse  than  if 
no  oU  were  used.  While  the  proper  lubri- 
cation of  the  air  end  of  the  pump  is  a 
thing  desired,  yet  it  is  far  better  to  de- 
prive the  pump  of  all  oil  rather  than  feed 
too  much. 


Questions  and  Answers 

dY  JAMES  GREGORY 

Q.  What  would  be  the  reason  for  lu- 
oricator  feed  to  cylinder  on  one  side  feed- 
ing all  right  when  engine  is  working,  but 
feeding  much  faster  when  en^e  is  shut 
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off  ?  This  same  lubricator  was  0.  K.  be- 
fore engine  was  overhauled. 

W.  R.,  Div.  10. 

A.  It  is  likely  that  in  overhauling  lubri- 
cator the  choke  for  ttiat  side  was  not  re- 
placed or  it  may  be  the  openings  had  be- 
come too  large.  The  pressure  of  steam 
from  lubricator  should  be  held  back  by 
the  choke  so  it  would  be  the  same  whether 
engine  was  using  steam  or  not,  as  it  would 
be  if  openings  in  choke  were  proper  size. 

Q.  If  there  are  choke  plugs  in  lubrica- 
tor, are  there  also  choke  plugs  needed  at 
the  steam  chest  end  of  oil  pipes? 

W.  R.,  Div.  10. 

A  When  engines  used  lower  steam 
pressure  it  was  not  always  the  case  to 
use  both,  it  not  being  deemed  necessaiy 
to  do  so,  but  with  the  modem  high  steam 
pressure  the  problem  of  valve  and  cylin- 
der lubricator  became  more  serious  and 
continuous  supply  of  oiUto  cylinders  be- 
came more  urgent  It  was  then  found 
that  in  addition  to  the  choke  at  lubricatco: 
an  oil  plug  in  forward  end  of  oil  pipe, 
near  steam  chest  w  point  of  delivery, 
overcame  the  back  pressure  from  steam 
chests,  thus  insuring  a  continuous  feed  of 
oil  to  cylinders  v^th  any  steam  pressure 
used. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  matter  with  lu- 
bricator to  prevent  oil  flowing  through 
hand  oilers  with  engine  shut  off,  also  lubri- 
cator shut  off?  R.  D. 

A.  If  hand  oilers  refused  to  work  it 
might  be  on  account  of  dirt  closing  the 
small  openint^  in  cup,  but  if  steam  in  cup 
prevented  its  taking  oil  there  it  would  be 
due  to  a  leaky  steam  throttle  of  the  lu- 
bricator. The  latter  is  most  likely  the 
cause,  as  hand  oilers  are  used  so  seldom 
that  the  keeping  of  throttle  valve  of  lu- 
bricator tight  is  often  neglected.  A  leaky 
main  throttle  on  engine  would  have  the 
same  effect  but  it  would  have  to  be  an 
unusually  bad  throttie  to  prevent  oil  from 
flowing  through  hand  oiler  cups  if  engine 
was  drifting  at  any  reasonable  speed. 

Q.  We  are  getting  some  lubricators 
with  a  valve  called  a  "booster"  valve. 
The  lubricator  will  work  with  this  valve 
open  or  shut  then  what  Is  the  purpose  of 
it?  A  D.  H. 

A  It  has  been  found  that/^ometirafs^ 
when  using  superheg^mWWSSb 
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pressure  of  steam  in  oil  pipes  coming 
from  forward  connection  of  these  pipes 
is  such  as  to  prevent  proper  circulation  of 
oil  through  them  to  ateam  chest,  or  steam 
pipe,  whichever  they  are  connected  to,  so 
the  Booster  valve  provides  for  a  direct 
flow  of  steam  from  a  point  above  the 
condenser  to  the  oil  pipes  at  a  point  be- 
yond the  choke  plugs  in  the  lubricator. 
This  gives  a  better  steam  circulation 
through  oil  pipes  than  that  afforded  by 
the  steam  that  is  restricted  in  its  flow  by 
having  to  pass  through  choke  plugs,  as  in 
the  on^nary  lubricator. 

It  ia  not  deemed  necessary  to  use  the 
"Booster"  valve  at  all  times,  but  only 
when  the  circulation  through  oil  pipes  be- 
comes sluggish,  which  may  result  from  a 
too  large  opening  in  oil  plug  in  oil  pipe 
near  where  it  connects  to  steam  chest; 
this  fault  should  of  course  be  corrected. 

Q.  Before  turning  steam  on  lubricator, 
and  before  opening  water  valve,!  opened 
feed  valves  and  oil  squirted  out  of  all  of 
them  in  a  stream.  After  opening  steam 
water  valves  the  oil  came  out  of  the  feeds 
with  less  force,  came  in  drops  instead  of 
in  a  stream  as  before.  There  seemed  to 
be  more  pressure  behind  the  oil  before 
the  steam  was  let  into  lubricator  than  af- 
terwards. How  could  that  be?  Would 
like  it  explained.  Engineer. 

A.  In  the  case  you  mention,  the  lubri- 
cator was  filled  when  cold;  after  it  be- 
came warm  from  the  temperature  of 
boiler,  the  oil  expanded  in  the  lubricator, 
causing  a  pressure  greater  then  the 
boiler  pressure.  That  is  the  reason  the 
oil  flowed  faster  through  feeds  before 
steam  and  water  valves  were  opened. 

It  is  the  proper  thing  after  lubricator 
is  filled,  to  open  the  water  valve  so  as  to 
allow  space  in  water  tube  for  oil  to  ex- 
pand in  after  lubricator  gets  hot,  as  the 
pressure  from  expansion  of  the  oil  is  like- 
ly to  bulge  or  even  burst  the  lubricator. 

Q.  We  are  using  supwheater  valve  oil 
and  it  discolors  the  water  in  lubricator 
sight  chambers.  I  drained  water  out  of 
the  chambers  of  all  the  feeds  but  after 
they  filled  again  the  oil  did  not  flow  from 
feed  nozzle  for  a  long  time,  though  all 
valves  were  open  on  lubricator.  It  was 
fully  ten  minutes  before  lubricator  would 
feed  a  drop.   Is  that  not  unusual?  What 


would  be  the  cause  of  it?  Engineer. 

A.  It  must  be  first  understood  that  the 
lubricator  works  on  the  hydrostatic  prin- 
ciple. That  is,  tba  weight  of  the  oolomn 
of  water  in  the  water  tub^  1h»  upper 
end  of  which  is  near  the  top  of  in- 
side of  condensing  chamber,  furnishes 
the  overbalance  of  pressure  in  body  of 
lubricator  or  oil  reservoir  which  forces 
the  oil  out  through  feed  nozzles.  When 
you  closed  steam  throttle  and  drew  water 
out  of  sight  chambers  you  likely  not  on- 
ly drew  oat  that  in  the  chambers  but  yon 
left  Uie  drain  cocks  open  long  enou^  so 
the  water  fn  condenser  after  pressure 
was  drawn  off  flashed  into  steam,  thus 
becoming  empty.  You  had  to  wait  then 
until  the  condenser  filled  with  water(con- 
densed  steam)  again  in  order  to  restore 
the  hydrostatic  pressure,  the  overbalance 
of  pressure  of  water  in  water  tube  lead- 
ing from  condenser  to  reservoir.  It  would 
take  some  time  for  that  amount  of  ow- 
densaiion  to  take  place  in  a  lubricates  ca 
which  the  steam  had  been  turned  on.  The 
heatincabwould  also  delay  condensation. 

Q.  Would  it  make  any  difference  as  to 
the  effect  of  a  leak  in  firebox  whether  the 
leak  is  above  or  below  the  fire  line?  I 
mean  with  regard  to  steaming  of  engine. 

W.M. 

A.  If  leak  were  below  fire  line  it  would 
represent  only  so  much  waste  of  water 
and  affect  steam  making  by  requiring  a 
more  liberal  supply  through  injector.  If 
the  leak  were  above  fire  line  it  would  rep- 
resent the  same  waste  of  water  as  before, 
and  in  addition  would  affect  the  draft,  as 
the  water  would  be  converted  into  steam 
and  have  the  same  influence  on  the  steam- 
ing of  en^e  as  a  steam  leak  from  any 
cause  between  the  surface  of  fire  and  the 
stack. 

Q.  How  would  one  know  whether  the 
valve  or  piston  blows  on  an  engine  with  a 
piston  vidve?  Also  how  to  tell  if  it  is  the 
steam  ring  or  exhaust  ring  that  blows.  If 
the  blow  is  in  the  valve?  W.  R.,  Div.  10. 

A.  If  the  cylinder  packing  blows,  the 
sound  is  different,  is  deeper,  more  of  a 
roar  to  it;  besides,  the  blow  will  begin 
when  engine  starts  from  center  and  con- 
tinue throughout  the  stroke,  or  nearly  so, 
according  to  the  cut-off  engine  is  wcdrking 
hi.   If  itistheBt^u]fecri|ig^x0^ddin^ 
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placing  engine  on  quarter  position  with 
lever  on  center  then  giving  her  some  throt- 
tle, steam  will  show  at  cylinder  cock,  which 
it  would  not  if  valve  ring  were  good,  as 
in  that  position  the  ports  of  admission  are 
covered  by  the  valve.  An  exhaust  rfaig 
blow  will  not  show  in  a  standing  test,  of 
course.  If  one  is  blowing,  note  at  which 
point  the  blow  begins.  If  it  should  be  the 
forward  exhaust  ring,  the  blow  will  begin 
a  little  before  exhaust  should  take  place, 
or  just  when  that  ring  comes  over  the  ad- 
mission port.  With  an  engine  working, 
at  half  cut-off,  the  blow  will  begin 
when  crank  ptn  is  about  lower  quarter  po- 
sition, and  as  much  of  th^  steam  gets  by 
the  defectivering,theexhaustwillbeweak 
from  that  end  of  cylinder  (forward)  end. 
If  one  ring  controls  both  admission  and 
exhaust  there  will  be  a  direct  steam  blow 
as  well  as  an  exhaust  blow  for  that  stroke. 

Q.  What  effect  will  a  blow  of  exhaust 
ring  have  on  water  consumption? 

W.  R.,  Div.  10. 

A.  A  defective  exhaust  ring  will  cause 
loss  of  power  by  wasting  the  steam  that 
should  do  work  by  being  held  in  cylinder 
until  exhaust  properly  took  place.  This 
would  call  for  the  use  of  more  steam  to 
overcome  that  ktss  of  power,  but  there 
would  be  no  direct  waste  of  live  steam  as 
in  the  ease  of  a  cylinder  packing  blow,  or 
a  blow  past  a  steam  ring. 

.    miN  RULES— STANDARD  CODE 

EDITED  BY  GEO.  E.  COLLINGWOOD 

The  diKusuon  of  the  questions  lubmlttod  on 
tnUo  rul««  will  be  from  th«  "Standard  Code  of 
Bulm,"  and  whatever  may  appear  in  theae  columna 
■hoald  not  infliMiiM  anyone  to  depart  from  the 
mlea  as  applied  on  the  road  on  which  the  member 
fa  wnptoawid.    _____     

Spokane,  Wash„  June  I,  1916. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Departhent: 
In  the  footnotes  and  special  rules  on  our 
time-table  there  is  a  rule  which  states  that 
all  meeting  points  shown  on  the  time- 
table between  trains  of  the  same  class 
are  positive  meets  and  that  eastbound 
truna  will  take  the  siding. 

The  meeting  point  between  trains  No. 
8  and  No.  4  is  at  F,  but  No.  3  is  delayed 
at  J  and  the  dispatcher  puts  out  an  opder 
giving  No.  4  right  of  track  over  No.  3  A 
to  J.  There  is  no  right  by  direction,  only 
that  No.  3,  westbound,  will  hold  the  main 
track  at  the  meeting  point. 


Is  the  order  proper  and  does  it  supersede 
the  positive  meeUng  point  fixed  by  the 
time-table?  What  right  has  No.  4  to  go 
past  the  positive  meeting  point  <m  the 
order? 

The  rule  reads,  "Unless  governed  by 
special  order  all  meets  shown  between 
trains  of  the  same  class  are  positive 
nxeets.  Eastbound  tnuns  will  take  sid- 
ing."  DiV.  147. 

A.  Rules  quoted  above  are  not  standard 
and  the  management  of  such  a  road  may 
rule  that  a  ri^t  of  track  order  is  soffi- 
cient  to  supersede  the  positive  meeting 
points  fixed  by  time-table,  but  unless  such 
action  is  taken  a  rigfatof  track  order  does 
not  supersede  a  fixed  meeting  point  as 
the  authority  of  a  right  of  track  order 
simply  makes  one  train  superior  to  another 
which  in  no  way  alters  the  purpose  of  a 
jxisitive  meeting  point,  whether  fixed  by 
rule  or  order. . 

The  order  issued  in  this  case  is  proper 
when  used  for  the  right  purpose,  but  it 
is  not  proper  when  used  in  connection 
with  the  rule  mentioned. 

The  words  "unless  governed  by  special 
order"  cannot  be  held  to  mean  an  order 
which  is  insufficient  to  authorize  move- 
ment. 


St.  Loub.  ho..  Hv  28,  im. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
There  is  a  special  rule  in  our  time-table 
which  states  that  "all  freight  trains  will 
get  a  clearance  card  at  C. "  It  also  states 
where  passenger  trains  are  required  to 
get  a  clearance  card.  The  other  day  a 
train  with  five  coaches  filled  with  passen- 
gers was  run  as  preferred  extra  with 
rights  over  all  trains  firom  Z  to  A.  This 
extra  stopped  and  got  a  clearance  card  at 
C,  for  which  the  crew  were  criticized. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  extra  had  no 
author!^  to  stop  at  C  for  a  clearance 
card  because  the  tnun  was  made  up  of 
passenger  equipment.  The  train  crew 
hold  that  if  the  train  was  not  to  stop  at 
G  for  clearance  it  should  have  bem  run 
as  a  passenger  extra.  If  a  third-class 
train  has  passenger  equipment  but  is 
doing  the  way  work  of  a  local  freight 
would  such  train  be  required  to  stop  for 
clearance  at  C?  Suppose  that  a  second 
section  on  a  passeng^ir,^  j7«^ivj^)«di^(^ 
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run  with  46  cars  of  merchandise,  will  it 
be  required  to  stop  at  C  for  a  clearance? 
Our  time-table  states  that  freight  trains 
will  not  exceed  a  speed  of  25  miles  per 
hour.  Must  the  merchandise  train  respect 
this  rule?  M.  J.  H. 

A.  In  making  special  rules,  when  it  is 
desired  that  trains  of  a  certain  class  only 
are  to  be  affected  by  a  rule,  such  role  or 
special  instruction  dearly  names  the  class 
which  is  to  be  affected.  For  example, 
Rule  86  states  that  an  inferior  train  must 
clear  the  time  of  a  superior  train,  in  the 
same  direction,  not  less  than  five  minutes; 
but  must  be  clear  at  the  time  a  first-class 
train,  in  the  same  direction,  is  due  to 
leave  the  next  station  in  the  rear  where 
tame  is  shown.  This  rule  is  designed  to 
cover  a  certain  class  of  train  and  can- 
not be  made  to  apply  to  any  other  class 
train.  Rule  25  is  another  sort  of  rule 
designed  to  cover  a  certain  kind  of  train, 
not  a  certain  class  of  train.  It  reads  as 
follows:  "Each  car  of  a  passenger  train 
must  be  connected  with  the  engine  by  a 
communicating  signal  appliance."  This 
rule  applies  to  every  passenger  trwn  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  using  a  passen- 
ger train  schedule  or  a  freight  train 
schedule,  hut  the  other  rule  quoted  doesnot. 

The  application  of  a  rule  like  Rule  25 
or  the  application  of  a  special  notice  like 
tlie  <me  under  discussion  must  depend 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  term  "paraenger 
train."  If  we  state  that  the  terra  is 
given  only  to  a  train  which  is  hauling 
passenger  cars  then  it  becomes  necessary 
to  define  what  a  passenger  car  is.  The 
first  impression  is  that  a  passenger  car  is 
a  car  equipped  with  seats  and  windows— 
in  short,  the  coach  or  sleeper  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar— but  such  isnotneces- 
sarlly  the  case.  Several  coaches,  so 
called,  might  be  turned  over  to  the  air- 
brake department,  the  physical  examina- 
tion department,  etc.,  and  if  used  for 
that  purpose  it  would  be  improper  to  call 
a  train  moving  over' the  road  with  such 
equipment  a  passenger  train.  Such  s 
train  would  be  known  as  an  instruction 
train,  or  an  examinatkm  train.  When 
the  term  *Vard  engine"  is  used  it  does 
not  necessarily  refer  to  an  en^pne  with 
steps  on  either  end  designed  for  yard 
aervice.  This  fact  is  ascertained  in  the 


definition  which  states  that  a  yard  engine 
is  "an  engine  assigned  to  yard  service 
and  working  within  yard  limits."  By 
studying  these  questions  we  come  to  un- 
derstand that  such  terms  derive  their 
names  from  the  uses  to  which  the  equip- 
ment is  put  and  not  from  the  design  of 
the  equipment  Thus,  in  certain  dreum- 
stances  it  would  be  prasible  to  run  a 
string  of  box  cars  or  flats  as  a  "passen- 
ger train. "  AH  that  would  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  would  be  to  put  them 
in  passenger  service. 

The  train  referred  to  in  the  question 
was  dearly  a  passenger  train  regardless 
of  the  dass  destination  undra  which  it 
was  nm  and  was  not  required  to  ati^  at 
C  for  a  clearance.  If  the  rule  in  ques- 
tion had  read,  "Third-class  truns  will  get 
a  dearance  card  at  C, "  it  would  apply 
only  to  trains  moving  on  a  schedule  of  the 
third  class,  but  as  it  reads  it  affects  the 
"kind"  of  train  and  not  the  "dass"  of 
train.  "Kind"  is  determined  by  the  use 
to  which  it  is  put;  "class"  hy  the  sched- 
ule upon  whidt  it  moves. 


Albamt.  N.  T„  Jans  1  IflC 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
Order  No.  1:  "Extras  16  and  20  have 
right  over  No.  96  G  to  A. "  A  is  the  initial 
station  for  No.  96,  and  our  instructor  has 
always  told  us  that  a  meet  order  means 
that  the  trains  must  actually  meet  Extn 
16  arrived  at  A  at  3:40  p.  m.  No.  96  r^ 
ported  for  wders  at  4:10  p.  m.  Can  No. 
96  check  the  register  against  extra  16  or 
must  it  have  orders  against  them  if  it 
does  not  actually  see  the  extra?  Reader. 

A,  A  form  C  order,  which  was  the  order 
used  in  this  case,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
reversing  the  rights  of  trains  and  such 
ui  order  is  not  considored  a  meet  order. 
The  register  can  be  accepted  as  authw* 
ity  for  the  arrival  of  extra  16  the  same 
as  the  register  can  be  accepted  by  No.  96 
for  the  arrival  of  any  other  superior  trun. 
That  18  to  say,  extra  15  has  become  supe- 
rior to  No.  96  but  does  not  hold  a  meet 
with  No.  96  at  A;  however,  the  order 
permitted  extra  15  to  go  to  A  f<nr  Na  96. 

The  explanation  to  a  meet  rarder  states 
that  trains  will  run  with  respect  to  each 
otiier  to  the  designated  points  and  there 
meet  in  the  numoer  provided  in  the  rule& 

Uiijilirea  by  li^ 
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From  this  explanation  it  can  be  seen  that 
when  the  meet  order  is  used  the  trains 
most  actually  meet  or  violate  the  instme- 
tions  which  govern  meet  orders.  Your 
instructor  is  right,  but  a  right  of  track 
order  is  not  a  "meet"  order. 

Louisville.  KTi,  June  &  ISML 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
At  G,  train  No.  1  received  order  No.  1 
reading:  "No.  4  will  run  one  hour  late 
A  to  G. "  At  F,  No.  1  received  order  No. 
2  reading:  "No.  4  will  run  two  hours  late 
A  to  G.  At  E.  No.  1  received  order  Na  3, 
reading:  "Order  No.  3  ia  annulled." 
Can  No.  1  use  order  No.  1  after  order 
Na  2  is  annulled,  or  did  order  No.  2  su- 
persede order  No.  1?  H.  H.  C. 

A.  Order  No.  1  remained  in  effect  after 
mrder  No.  2  was  annulled.  The  reason 
tot  this  is  that  order  No.  2  did  not  super- 
sede Na  1.  Both  orders  No.  1  and  No.  2 
were  in  effect  before  order  Na  3  was 
issued.  If  order  Na  2  had  read,  "Na  4 
will  run  two  hoars  late  A  to  G,  instead 
of  one  hour  late"  then  it  would  have  su- 
perseded order  No.  1,  and  when  order 
No.  2  was  in  turn  annulled,  it  would  have 
left  train  No.  1  without  any  orders. 
Orders  to  run  late  are  fulfilled  at  such 
stationa  as  the  time  expires  at  that 
station.  For  example,  when  Na  4  is 
one  hour  late  at  A  order  No.  1  is  ful- 
filled, so  far  as  that  station  is  concerned, 
but  order  No.  2  is  not  fulfilled  at  A  imtil 
No.  4  is  two  hours  late.  At  B  the  orders 
are  fulfilled  in  the  same  manner,  and  so 
on  until  the  last  station  in  the  order 
is  reached.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  supersede 
a  run  late  order  when  a  subsequent  (nder 
is  issued  extending  the  time. 

PornUi  Letter 

r  — 

Cbicaoo,  March  17. 1916. 

Friend  Bill:  I  hope  ye  arre  injoyin 
yer  raytirement  these  days,  fer  these  arre 
the  kind  o  days  ye  shud  injoy  it  Bill  The 
thranes  weer  haulln  now  arre  a  fright  I 
mane  the  frate  thranes,  Bill,  fer  I'm  a 
long  way  from  passenger,  but  I  heerd  it 
said  up  at  tha  meetin,  the  jint  meetin, 
that  it  ud  be  ony  a  verry  shart  time  till 
the  passenger  min  and  frate  min  ud 
be  awl  in  tha  same  pool.   One  big  raw 


lad,  he  kem  from  down  round  Jitneyville 
somewhare,  a  regular  sod  buster  he  was 
too,  and  he  is  yet  that  aaame  for  that  mat- 
ther;  well,  be  was  taUcfai  to  Big  Jim  Bme- 

er,  who  ye  well  know  is  one  o  tha  oldest, 
and  we  o  tha  finest  that  ever  pulled  a 
limited  thrane  over  any  lin«.  A  finished 
performer  and  a  gintleman  as  well.  Yes, 
it  shure  wur  a  joke  ta  heer  tha  raw  lad  in 
his  forsht  shtore  handmedowns,  an  noivl- 
denceav  rayfinement  savfiv  a  ahtraig 
shmell  o  hair  ile  thryin  to  show  ould  Jim 
what  a  fine  day  it  ud  be  ta  have  all  tha 
ingineers  on  even  futtin,  an  hin^lf  pro- 
moted only  a  year  ago.  Yes  BiU  its  awl 
the  talk  here  now.  But  thats  in  tha  few- 
cher  as  Windy  Jim  ud  say,  so  we  have 
plenty  o  things  to  keep  us  ingaged  fer  tha 
prisint,  an  tlu^  say  tlu  priunt  is  tha  all 
impartant  time.  I  had  that  inraoved  to 
me  satisfaction  lasht  thrip  In  a  way  I'll 
never  f&rgit,  nor  forgive.  It  wur  like  this 
BilL  He  regular  man,  he's  a  rooshin  er 
sum  thing  I  think,  annyway  his  name  is 
Patrinski  but  thay  call  him  Pat  fer  short 
Bechune  you  an  me  he  don't  deserve  tha 
honor,  so  I  calls  lum  everythhi  else  but 
that,  sum  harrd  names  among  thim  ye 
mi^  be  shure,  bat  thares  times  whin  I 
can't  find  one  shtxong  enoi^  to  pnppat- 
ly  fit  Yes,  the  big  f orriner  useta  shpade 
coal  down  at  tha  docks,  bo  much  a  tun,  an 
be  tha  way  he  fires  he  thinks  he's  doin  it 
yet,  an  beleeve  me  Bill  if  he  was  he'd  be 
aimin  more  money  than  tha  Mastha-  Me- 
chanic, fer  he  fires  like  abov«lin  sand  inta 
tha  laka  Well,  aanyways,  as  1  sed  be- 
foar. I  had  me  thrabUes  lasht  thrip.  Ye 
see  BUI  its  tha  way  now,  ye  musht  thrate 
the  fireman  as  yer  equal  ye  know.  Well 
as  I  sed  befoar,  tha  lead  wur  tellin  a  joke 
o  some  kind  ta  tha  bed  man  an  puttin  in 
enuff  coal  bechune  times  to  aim  his  pay, 
an  nobody  sayin  a  wurd  about  shteem  but 
tha  gage,  an  it  goin  back  an  back,  an  tha 
mside  o  tha  firebox  lookin  like  a  pitcher 
av  a  sunset  on  tha  rocky  mountains;  but 
ta  cum  to  tha  pint  Bill,  I  kep  shuttin  off 
tha  gun  till  the  biler  was  gettin  dhry  as 
hell  an  me  thryin  ta  see  water  in  tha  bot- 
tom o  tha  glass  like  a  goose  lookin  down 
inta  a  bottie.  De  ya  think  tha  big  forri- 
ner  ud  tumble?  No,  he  kep  on  tellin  tha 
yam  an  aimin  his  pay.  I  useta  say  ta  him 
befoar,  whin  he'd  g«tiJ»lieAj]|LMcMifc& 
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giv  er  tha  hook  ya  big  round  bead  an  if  ya 
want  ta  talk  hire  a  hall,  an  if  ya  want  ta 
shovel  coal  throw  half  o  that  yer  shovelin 
onto  tha  gangway;butaf therthajintmeet- 
in  Bill,  an  tha  walk  around,  an  tha  ban 
shakin  an  tha  con  talk,  awl  I  cud  do  wur 
tagrit  me  teeth  an  wish  tha  biler  ud  bbw 
up,  which  o  course  it  cod  not  wud  90 
pounds.  Annyways,  we  died  on  tha  main 
track  wud  a  dhry  biler,  an  tied  up  tha  sys- 
tem. O  course  we  di^'  have  no  words 
about  it  Tha  lad  kep  on  tellin  his  yam 
ta  tha  hed  man,  an  when  we  shtopped  ded 
be  Bed  ta  me,  Bruther,  she's  a  bum  mill. 
De  ye  get  that  Bill?  So  ye  can  see  f er 
yerself  Bill,  that  federaahun  is  ndt  wudout 
some  wake  pints,  as  Windy  Jim  nd  say  in 
addhress  on  principle  an  praktice.  Yes, 
old  scout,  when  we  died  that  day  on  tha 
mane  thrack  an  me  not  buttin  tha  game, 
but  thryin  ta  pretind  I  didn't  care,  just 
so  me  bucko  wudn't  be  offinded,rife  thare 
Bill  federashun  got  a  harrd  jolt  One 
more  thrip  like  that  an  it  will  be  the  bug 
house  fer  mine. 

Oh,  everytiiin  is  so  different  now.  Ya 
raymember  tha  time  Bill  when  we'd  go 
down  ta  go  out,  an  we'd  put  our  dinner 
bucket  in  tha  gangway  to  go  an  raygister, 
an  when  we'd  go  back  ta  tha  ingin  we'd 
And  tha  bucket  put  away  in  tha  box,  an  if 
we  got  tha  tools  down  ta  set  up  a  wedge 
er  key  a  rod  tha  laad  ild  be  rite  thare  look- 
in  on,  a  helpin,  an  asken  {piestifms  an 
thryin  ta  lam  all  about  tha  wurk,  an  how 
yeed  take  a  delight  in  tellin  him,  raymem- 
birin  that  wur  tha  way  ye  lamed  tha  game 
yerself. 

An  ya  know  as  how  tha  min  that  wur 
promoted  af  ther  that  kind  of  a  thrainman 
wur  tha  besht  runners  tha  raleroads  ever 
had  and  ure  so  yet  What  do  ya  think 
tha  big  rooahin  sez  ta  me  one  night  when 
tha  ashpan  wur  full  an  tha  Arebox  tha 
same  way  an  we  shtallin  on  level  thrack 
wud  80  pounds?  I  mentioned  the  fact  as 
gintle  as  possible,  tho  I  had  200  pounds 
pressure  on  mesetf  an  almosht  ready  ta 
pop  er  blow  up.  Yes  I  mentioned  tha 
fact,  as  I  sed  befoar,  sayin  thare  seems 
ta  be  snmthin  rong,  an  he  sez,  yes  thare 
is.  I  sez  an  what  do  ya  Mnk  it  Is,  and  he 
says,  lookin  roun  ta  see  that  tha  hed 
brakey  wur  listenen,  he  sez,  proud  like, 
she  ain't  got  quite  enuff  leed.    I  sez 


whatinell  is  that,  an  he  says,  I  know  what 
it  is  but  I  don't  think  ye  could  grasp  it 
fer  its  purty  deep.  At  that  I  sez  if  its 
deep  as  yer  fire  tha  divil  couldn't  grasp  it. 

0  course  federashun  is  new  yet  an  like 
new  shoes  will  pinch  here  an  thare  fer  a 
time,  but  when  propperly  broke  in,  it  may 
be  alrite  Bill  Yours  truly,  Dan  Ca^t. 

Pearson's  Sapporfe  Elglit-Hoar  Move 

One  of  the  best  articles  in  support  of 
the  demand  of  the  men  in  train  service 
for  an  eight-hour  day  appears  in  the 
June  issue  of  Pearson's  Magazine,  writ- 
ten by  Frederick  Kerby. 

In  the  first  paragrajdi  Mr.  Kerby  re- 
ferred to  the  tactics  employed  by  the 
New  England  mill  men  79  years  ago  when 
their  employees  were  trying  to  reduce 
the  hours  of  labor.  They  were  making 
12  hours  for  Ave  days'  work  in  the  week 
and  9  hoiu^  on  Saturdays. 

To  defeat  the  employees,  the  mill  men 
employed  a  famous  economist.  Prof.  Nas- 
sau W.  Senior,  of  Oxford  Universi^. 
This  learned  professor  showed  that  the 
entire  net  profit  in  the  cotton  mills  was 
produced  in  the  last  hour  of  labor  in  the 
mills;  and  that  if  the  day  were  shortened 
one  hour  the  net  profit  would  entirely  dis- 
appear, and  if  shortened  one  hour  and  a 
half,  the  gross  profit  would  disappear. 

In  the  H^t  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  United  States,  and  what  is  stall  hap- 
pening, the  discovery  of  Professor  Senior 
is  amusing.  It  is  known  now  that  a  cot- 
ton mill  will  make  more  money  by  reduc- 
ing the  hours  until  the  employees  can  do 
good  work  throughout  the  entire  day 
than  it  can  by  so  overworking  the  em- 
ployees that  they  can  do  good  work  dur- 
ing no  portion  of  the  day. 

But  the  tactics  have  not  changed.  The 
same  arguments,  or  nearly  so,  are  still 
going  the  rounds.  The  Federation  of 
Labor,  three  years  ago  were  trying  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  a  law  to  limit  the 
hours  of  women  and  children  in  factories 
in  one  of  our  Southern  States  to  9  hours 
per  day.  The  legislature  had  already 
voted  to  limit  the  hours  of  men  in  coal 
mines  to  8  hours,  but  when  confronted 
with  the  Senior  argument,  some  of  tiie 
men  succumbed,  who  had  voted  for  the 
eight-hour  law  in^^  mige^j^nj^^^^se^ 
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to  vote  for  the  law  to  limit  the  hours  of 
women  and  children  to  9  hours  per  day. 

Mr.  Kerby  gives  particular  attention  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  eight-hour 
movement  and  the  demand  of  the  men  m 
train  service.  We  believe  that  amis- 
take  has  been  made  by  failing  to  analyze 
the  proposal  of  the  trainmen  specifically. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen,  publishedan  article  in  the  TVatn- 
men'a  JounuiL  The  article  was  written 
in  December  and  published  in  January. 

In  this  publicatitm.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
anticipating  that  the  railroads  would 
claim  that  it  was  impossible  to  relieve  the 
employees  in  road  service  exactly  when 
eight  hours  had  elapsed,  gave  an  explana- 
tion of  how  they  might  give  the  principle 
an  application,  by  making  ei^t  hours  the 
basis  for  a  day's  work. 

No  difficulty  is  found  in  arriving  at  an 
understanding  of  this  principle  when  ap- 
plied to  switching  service,  helper  service, 
work -train  service  and  the  like,  for  here 
the  men  can  be  relieved  when  they  have 
worked  eight  hours.  To  give  effect  to 
the  agreement,  we  wish  it  understood 
that,  if  they  refuse  to  relieve  the  men 
when  the  eight  hours  have  elapsed  they 
shall  pay  them  atalugher  rate.  This 
mil  make  the  agreement  effective.  Touch 
the  employer's  purse  and  he  immediately 
responds. 

Evidently  having  the  above  class  of 
service  in  mind  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  before 
the  proposal  was  actually  formulated, 
used  the  following  language: 

"The  e^ht-hour  basic  workday  con- 
templates that  ei{^t  hours  shall  be  the 
basis  for  a  day's  work,  and  any  time  in 
excess  thereof  shall  be  paid  for  as  over- 
time; consequently,  under  such  a  provision 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  hours  worked. " 

This  explanation  was  sufficiently  clear 
for  the  men  familiar  with  railway  opera- 
tion  to  understand  it,  and  they  did  under- 
stand it;  but  the  trained  publicists  of  the 
railroads  were  quick  to  see  that  the  ffub- 
lic  might  be  made  to  believe  it  had  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  from  what  was  intended. 

They  immediately  wrote  it  out  to  mean 
that  the  trainmen  did  not  want  an  eight- 
hour  day,  but  merely  wanted  overtime  to 
commence  after  ei^t  hours,  and  wanted 


time  and  one-half  for  the  time  worked 
after  the  eight-hour  period  had  elapsed. 
The  men  who  wrote  this  up  knew  better. 
They  knew  that  the  provision  tar  a  rate 
of  pay  half  as  high  agwn  for  overtime 
was  designed  especially  to  prevept  there 
being  overtime,  and  Uiey  knew  it  would 
do  it  in  a  large  measure. 

When  we  come  to  apply  this  principle 
of  a  basic  day  to  road  mileage,  the  trained 
experts  see  again  that  it  is  difficult  to 
have  the  public  understand  the  system, 
and  they  take  advant^  of  the  fact. 
For  this  reason  we  believe  that  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  constantly  keep  this  feature 
before  the  public  and  that  each  member 
should  be  conversant  with  it 

This  eight-hour  movement  means  that 
we  are  going  to  insist  that  the  railroads 
permit  us  to  go  along  with  a  freight  train 
at  the  rate  of  1^  miles  per  hour,  eight 
hoars  to  be  onunimed  tm  each  100  miles 
that  the  trun  goes;  and  if  they  overload 
the  engine  so  that  it  cannot  do  this,  we 
are  going  to  insist  that  overtime  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  the  rate 
paid  for  the  iirst  eight  hours.  If  the  run 
is  for  150  miles,  no  overtime  would  be 
paid  until  12  hours  had  elapsed;  if  for  200 
miles  no  overtime  would  be  paid  an6l  16 
hours  had  elapsed.  The  hours-of -service 
law  w«dd  then  requb%  the  crew  to  be  re- 
lieved and  there  would  be  no  overtime. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  follow  the 
language  of  Mr.  Kerby,  but  merely  his 
plan,  in  making  it  as  plain  as  we  possibly 
can,  just  what  the  proposal  of  the  train- 
men means.  Once  more  let  it  be  said 
that  the  public  who  w^t  frei^t  knows 
that  it  is  poor  business  to  overload  an  en- 
gine until  it  cannot  make  1^  miles  jmr 
hour,  and  tiiey  will  never  support  such 
management 

If  the  public  can  be  made  to  under- 
stand exactiy  what  this  eight-hour  move- 
ment means  to  them  in  the  way  of  better 
service  in  freight  moventent  and  greater 
safety  in  passenger  travel,  the  railroads 
will  never  receive  their  support 

Their  attempted  scare  about  it  costing 
$100,000,000  to  meet  the  proposal  of  the 
trainmen  is  based  upon  conditions  as 
they  are  now.  We  propose  to  reform 
those  conditions,  to  the  advjmtage  of.  the 
public,  the  raihraad^iimd  t^tBwO^g  Ic 
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Salary  of  Safety  Inspectors 

CiOlf  HimB  KAKBS  FAVORABLE  REPORT 
ON  BILL 

Tbe  National  Legislative  Representa- 
tives appeared  before  tbe  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  submitted  a  statement  in  favor 
of  an  increase  in  compensation  for  the 
Government  safety  appliance  and  locomo- 
tive inspectors,  and  on  May  26  Represen- 
tative Sterling,  of  Illinois,  who  sponsored 
the  tnU  in  the  House,  submitted  a  favor- 
able report  oa  behidf  of  tiiat  committee, 
strongly  indorsing  the  proposed  increase. 
The  bill  is  now  on  the  calendar  of  the 
House  with  good  prospects  that  it  will  be 
passed.  Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  in- 
troduced the  bill  also,  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  favorable  action  will  be  secured  on 
it  in  the  Senate. 

Tbe  bill,  which  is  favored  by  theTrans- 
portatum  Brotherhoods,  Is  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  the  chief  inspector  of  locomo- 
tive boilers,  the  two  assistant  chief  in- 
spectors and  the  GO  district  inspectors. 
The  chief  inspector  now  receives  a  salary 
of  $4,000;  the  bill  proposes  to  increase  his 
salary  to  $6, 000.  The  two  assistant  chief 
inq)ect(»8  now  receive  $3,000  each;  the 
bill  increases  tikeir  salaries  to  $4,000each. 
Tin  SO  district  inspectors  now  reonve 
$1,800  each;  the  bill  increase^  their  sala- 
ries to  $2,400  each. 

The  report  submitted  by  Representa- 
tive Sterling  contiuns  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  chabrman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  which  it  is  pointed 
out  tiiat  when  Congress  fixed  the  salaries 
of  loomiotive  boiler  inspectors  the  Com- 
mission felt  that  ocmsistraey  and  fidr 
treatment  required  that  the  salaries  of 
the  chiefs,  assistant  chiefs  and  inspectors 
in  connection  with  the  safety-appliance 
and  hours-of-service  acts  should  be 
brought  into  alignment  therewith,  which 
resulted  in  increases  at  that  time  for  the 
safety  appliance  staff.  The  Commission 
now  takes  the  position  that  if  the  salaries 
of  locomotive  Inspectors  are  increased,  as 
proposed,  the  same  motives  of  consist- 
ency and  fair  treatment  will  probably 
lead  to  corresponding  increases  in  the  Di- 
vision of  Safety,  "the  work  of  which  is 
not  less  exacting  cr  important"  The 
L^lslative  Represoitatives  have  favored 


equal  increases  in  both  divi8i<ms  and  the 
letter  of  the  Commission  is  a  virtual  in- 
dorsement of  this  position. 

The  report  submitted  by  Representative 
Sterling  states  that  tbe  committee  feeb 
that  this  increase  Is  justified,  and  that  It 
is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  and  retain 
in  this  important  service  that  high  class 
of  men  needed  for  the  responsible  duties 
imposed  upon  them.  It  calls  attenticn  to 
the  extension  of  the  boiler  inspection  law 
and  the  additional  duties  that  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  inspectors,  which  very 
laigely  increase  tiwir  responsibilities. 
"When  the  duties  of  these  men  were  in- 
creased, "the  report  states,  "they  were 
subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  as  to 
their  qualifications  to  do  this  work.  All 
the  men  in  the  service  at  that  time  suc- 
cessfully passed  tiie  examination,  showing 
that  the  men  who  had  been  selected  for 
the  service  were  high  classed,  capable 
men. "  The  report  also  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  two  inspectors  have  already 
resigned  their  poutions  to  accept  higher 
salaries  from  railroad  companies,  and  that 
the  service  is  so  important,  both  to  the 
public  and  to  the  men  who  operate  rail- 
road trains,  that  tiie'  most  capable  and 
con^tetent  men  should  be  employed,  and 
the  Government  can  not  well  afford  to  al- 
low these  men,  when  their  fitness  has  beoi 
proven,  to  betaken  awayfromtihe  service. 

The  report  quotes  extensively  from  the 
statement  submitted  by  the  Legislative 
Representatives  as  being  conclusive  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  locomotive  inspection 
law  and  the  safety  appliance  acts.  After 
quoting  the  accident  statistics,  with  whidi 
members  are  familiar,  the  reixnt  states: 

"When  we  consider  the  excellent  re- 
sults flowing  from  the  passage  of  the 
boiler  inspection  law  in  the  brief  time  it 
has  been  m  force,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
the  service  may  be  so  perfected  under 
governmental  regulation  that  it  will 
practically  eliminate  accidents  on  account 
of  defective  boilers  and  engines,  and  hu- 
man life  and  limb  greatiy  conserved." 

The  committee  likewise  praised  the 

effectofthesafety  appliance  lawwhich  has 

also  6cme  much  to  prevent  accidents  and 

to  conserve  life  and  limb,  and  concludes: 

"In  view  of  the  excellent  results  reached 
by  these  regulatory  acts,  we  are  justified 
in  the  conclusion  that  Congress  has  done 
much  and  can  do  qN|eibeaiiythe(>«B^iBy 
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the  w^r  of  wise  legislation  to  prevent  acci- 
dents on  railroads  and  add  to  the  safety  of 
tiie  men  engaged  in  Uiat  important 
service,  and  to  the  traveling  public" 

A  copy  of  the  statement  of  the  Repre- 
smtatives  favoring  the  increase  in  com- 
pensation for  Government  safety  appliance 
and  locomotive  inspectors  has  been  sent 
to  each  Lodge  and  Division  of  the  four 
Organization^  and  a  limited  number  in 
addition  remains  on  hand  and  will  be  sent 
to  members  on  request  to  the  National 
Legislative  Represmtatives,  at  101  B 
street  S.  E.»  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
statement  contains  a  defense  of  the  head- 
light rule  pending  before  the  Commission 
and  explains  the  status  of  that  matter. 

BROTHERHOODS  NOT  RESPONSIBLE 

The  Railway  Age-Gazette,in  an  editorial 
in  its  issue  of  June  9,  falls  into  an  error 
in  attiributing  to  the  National  Legislative 
Representatives  responsibility  for  the  in- 
troductioninCongressofatrain-lengthbiU. 

Ordinarily  aspersions  cast  by  this  rail- 
way organ  upon  the  employees  of  the 
railroads  and  tiie  activities  of  their  chosen 
reinresentatives  are  passed  unnoticed,  but 
in  this  instance  it  is  deemed  sufficient 
to  quote  the  editorial  referred  to  and  re- 
cite the  true  facts  in  the  case: 

"The  agitation  for  legislation  to  limit 
the  length  of  freight  trains  finally  has 
been  carried  into  Congress.  Represen- 
tative Hurray,  of  Oklahoma,  has  intro- 
duced a  measure  prohibiting  the  opera- 
tion of  trains  more  than  one-half  mile 
long  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Of  course,  it  is  in- 
spired by  the  railroad  labor  lobby.  The 
leaders  of  the  train  service  employees 
are  in  conference  in  New  York  with  a 
national  committee  of  managers  repre- 
senting the  railways  regarding  demands 
of  these  employees  forenormousincreases 
in  wages.  At  the  same  time  their  lob- 
tqriats  are  busily  engaged  in  trying  to 
secure  legislation  to  destroy  the  very 
methods  of  operation  which  alone  made 
it  possible  for  the  railways  to  pay  the  ex- 
isting high  wages  without  either  great 
advances  in  freight  and  passen^r  rates 
or  universal  bankruptcy.  The  mconsist- 
encyof  a^ing  simultaneously  for  shorter 
trwis  to  run  and  more  pay  for  running 
them  is,  It  would  seem,  rather  obvious  to 
an  except  those  who  don't  want  to  see  it. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  get  higher  wages  be- 
cause tibe  efficiency  of  railway  oper^on 
has  increased  and  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
duce the  efficiency  of  railway  operation. 
The  service  Brotherhoods  are  trying  to 


ride  two  horses  that  are  running  in  oppo- 
site directions.  Never  in  their  history 
were  they  so  rashly  and  stupidly  led;  and 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  of  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  until  this  will  be 
the  undoing  of  their  present  leaders  or  of 
the  Brotherhoods  themselves." 

On  September  26,  1914,  during  the 
Secrnid  Sesaon  of  the  63rd  Congress, 
Representative  Murray,  of  Oklahoma,  in- 
troduced a  bill  (H.  R.  18988)  to  limit  the 
length  of  trains  to  one-half  mile.  In  the 
report  on  National  Legislation  covering 
that  Congress,  the  National  Legislative 
Representatives,  after  calling  attention 
to  the  bUl,  made  the  following  comment 
with  reference  to  its  Introdnctkm: 

"It  is  understood  that  the  Murray  Bill 
was  introduced  at  the  instance  of  one 
Fred  L.  Feick,  a  member  of  the  B.  of  R. 
T.;  and  his  action  was  taken  entirely 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
Chief  Executives  or  the  Legislative  Rep- 
resentatives." 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  present  ses- 
aioa  of  Congress  thefourChief  Executives 
and  the  Nationsd  Legislative  Representa- 
tives met  in  Washington  and  discussed 
what  should  be  done  at  this  session.  The 
circular  letter  sent  to  all  Lodges  and 
Divisions  under  date  of  December  11, 
1916,  shows  the  following  action  taken 
by  the  Chief  Executives  with  reference 
to  the  train-length  bill: 

"It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  on 
account  of  the  pending  concerted  move- 
ment regarding  the  eight-hour  dav,  time 
and  cne-half  for  overtime,  etc,  by  the 
four  organizations,  action  on  this  matter 
should  be  held  in  abeyance  until  after 
the  concerted  effort  had  been  made." 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  in  the  rail- 
way organ  may  not  have  known  that  the 
representatives  of  the  0i^anization8,who 
presumably  constitute  what  is  designated 
as  "the  railroad  labor  lobby,"  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  reintroduc- 
tion  in  this  session  of  the  Murray  bill  Obvi- 
ously the  National  Legislative  Repre- 
sentatives cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  bills  1^  members  of 
Ccaigress. 

HEARINGS  OH  CLEARANCE  BILL 

By  courtesy  of  Senator  Thompson,  of 
Kansas,  who  introduced  the  Clearance  < 
bill,  at  the  request  of  tlMNstkmallrf^ida- 
tive  Representati^'^A^d^liifi^c^' 
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to  the  chairmen  and  secretaries  of  the 
State  Le^lative  Boards  and  to  each 
Lodge  and  Division  of  the  four  Organiza- 
tions.  copy  of  the  hearings  that  were 
held  on  this  important  safely  bill. 

The  measure  is  being  very  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  railroad  companiea  The 
hearings  were  arranged  before  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce,  consisting  of  Senator 
Thompson,  chairman;  Senator  Under- 
wood and  Senator  Brandegee.  The  four 
National  Legislative  Representatives  con- 
sumed the  entire  time  at  the  hearing  on 
the  first  day  in  submitting  arguments  and 
data  in  support  of  thebillandin answering 
questions  that  were  asked  by  the  Sena- 
tors. The  ofDcials  representing  various 
companies  appeared  on  a  subsequent  day 
in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  thereafter 
the  four  Representatives  were  permitted 
to  make  a  statement  in  rebuttal. 

Substantially,  the  same  course  was  fol- 
lowed before  Ute  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate tnd  Foreign  Commerce,  where 
the  same  bill,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Representative  Decker,  of  Missouri, 
was  pending. 

In  order  to  secure  favorable  action  upon 
the  bill,  it  will  possibly  be  necessary  to 
make  certain  modifications;  and  these 
changes  are  being  worked  out  with  mem- 
bers of  the  committees,  the  indications 
now  being  that  a  bill  will  be  fbrmulated 
which  can  be  passed,  and  which  will  bring 
a  great  measure,  of  relief  from  dangerous 
conditions  that  now  exist  and  be  an  abso- 
lute protection  in  the  future.  In  suggest- 
ing certain  modifications  to  the  bill  as 
originally  introduced,  the  Representatives 
stated: 

"It  is  not  our  purpose  in  asking  Con- 
gress to  give  consideration  to  the  question 
of  a  proper  clearance  bill  to  request  the 
impossible  nor  the  impracticable.  We  re- 
alize fully  from  our  practical  experience 
and  knowledge  of  conditions  as  they  exist 
in  many  localities,  that  we  cannot  expect 
to  have  a  law  passed  that  will  bring  im- 
mediate relief  from  all  of  the  dangers 
that  now  exist  on  account  of  improper 
clearance  conditions.  We  do  not  hope  for 
tiie  attainment  of  the  ideaL  but  we  do 
hope  that  the  committee  will  the  ne- 
cessitr^  for  a  law  to  stop  the  killing  and 
m^mmg  of  hundreds  of  engine  and  train- 
men on  account  of  these  obstructions  that 
are  maintained  along  the  line  of  track. 
The  hearings  upon  the  pending  bill  have 
very  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  dangerous  conditions  that 
exist." 


HOURS  OF  SERVICE  AMENDMENT  PASSED 

President  Wilson  has  signed  the  bill 
amending  ti»  16-hour  law  so  as  to  provide 
a  minimum  fine  of  $100.00  for  violations 
thereof.  As  amended,  the  Act  provides 
for  "a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $100.00 
nor  more  than  $600.00  for  each  and  every 
violation, "  and  it  will  now  be  impossible 
for  the  courts  to  impose  fines  as  low  as 
one  cent,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past 
The  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Legislative  Representatives 
by  Senator  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  and 
Representative  Dewalt,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  and 
passed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  without  objection. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
undoubtedly  tend  to  a  stricter  observance 
of  the  16-hour  law,  as  the  infliction  of 
penalties  of  a  few  dollars,  or  even  a  few 
cents,  has  been  an  inducement  to  the 
railroads  to  disregard  the  hours-of -service 
law,  since  it  has  been  more  profitable  in 
certain  instances  to  pay  the  fine  than  to 
observe  the  law.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  accompany- 
ing Uie  bill,  Uie  courts  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  latitude  allowed  by  the  stat- 
ute, and  the  widest  possible  variation 
has  existed  in  the  amounts  assessed,  al- 
though in  a  remarkably  few  number  of 
cases  was  the  maximum  penal^  imposed. 
The  data,  which  were  taken  from  astate- 
ment  fniuished  to  the  Committee  by  the 
National  Legislative  Representatives, 
show  a  tabulation  of  271  cases,  embracing 
4,265  counts  in  which  violations  have  been 
made  out  and  penalties  assessed  by  the 
courts.  In  all  except  nine  counts  out  of 
this  total,  the  penalty  imposed  was  less 
than  $250.00;  the  maximum  of  $500.00 
having  been  assessed  in  only  seven  counts. 
The  average  per  count  for  all  violations 
prosecuted  to  judgment  was  $37.68. 

Commenting  upon  the  reduction  in  the 
last  three  years  in  the  total  number  of  in- 
stances of  excess  service  under  the  hours- 
of-service  act,  the  Committee  report 
states: 

"Our  opinion  is  that  when  the  1913 
analysis  came  out  it  showed  such  a  stag- 
gering total  of  instances  of  excess  serv- 
ice and  indicated  such  deplorable  condi- 
tions on  many  of  the  roads  that  the  car- 
riers were  themBelvea  ashamed  of  their 
record  and  have  put  forth  efforts  to  allevi- 
ate this  condition. "  ^  i 
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The  Eight-Hour  Day  Movement 


Headquarters  B.  of  L.  E.  Bnikllnv,  June  !•*  19U 


N^tioaal  Conference  Connnittee  on  tlie 
Eiflit-Honr  Movement 


The  National  Committee  of  the  rail- 
ways and  the  four  Orders  of  employ- 
ees of  the  B.of  L.  K,  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.,  O. 
R.  C.  and  B.  of  R.  T.,  held  their  first 
session  in  the  Engineering  Society  Build- 
ing. New  York  City,  on  June  1,  1916.  with 
the  Master  Reporting  Company  as 
official  stenographers. 

The  meetings  were  open  to  the  public, 
one  sessim  daily,  10  a.  m.  to  1:30  p.  m. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  for  the 
railwi^are: 

ElIdiaLee,  Asst  Gen.  Mgr.,  Penna 
RaHroad,  Philadelphia  (Chairman). 

P.  R.  Albright,  Gen.  Mgr..  A.  C.  L. 
Railroad,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

L.  W.  Baldwin.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Cent  of 
Ga.  Railroad,  Savannah,  Ga. 

C.  U  Bardo^Gen.  Mgr.,N.Y.,N.H.  &H. 
Railroad,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

E.  H.  Coapman,  Vice  Pres.,  Southern 
RaQway,  Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  E.  Cotter,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Wabash  Rail- 
road,  St  Louis,  Ma 

P.  E.  Crowley,  Asst  Vice  Pres.,  N.  Y. 
C.  Railroad,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

G.  H.  Emerson,  Gen.  Mgr...  Great 
Northern  Rulway.  St  Paul,  Minn. 

C.  H.  Ewing.  Gen.  Mgr.,  P.  &  R.  Rail- 
wi^,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  W.  Grice,  Supt  of  Transp..  C. 
&  O.  Railway,  Richmond,  V& 

A.  S.  Gretg,  Asst  to  Receiver.  St  L. 
&  S.  F.  Railroad,  St  Louis.  Mo. 

C.W.  Kouns,  Gen.  Mgr.,  A..  T.  &  S.  F. 
Railway,  Topeka,  Kans. 

H.  W.  McMaster,  Gen.  Mgr..  W.  &  L. 
E.  Railroad,  Cleveland,  O. 

N.  D.  Maher,  Vice  Pres.,  N.  &  W. 
Railway,  Roanoke,  Va. 

P.  H.  Morrissey,  Asst  to  V.  Pres.,  C.. 
B.  &  Q.  Raiboad.  Chicago,  111. 

James  Russell,  Gen.  Mgr.,  D.  &  R.  G. 
Railroad,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  M.  Schoyer,  Resident  Vice  Pres., 
Penna.  Lines  West,  Chicago.  111. 

W.  L.  Seddon,  Vice  Pres.,  S.  A.  Line 
Railway,  Norfolk,  Va. 


A.  J.  Stone.  Vice  Pres.,  Erie  Railroad, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

G.  S.  Waid,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr., 
Sunset  Central  Lines,  Houston.  Tex. 

J.  W.  Higgins,  C.  P.  Neill  and  J.  G. 
Walber. 

The  Committee  representing  the  em- 
ployees are:  A.  B.  Garretson,  Pres. 
O.  R.  C  chairman;  W.  S.  Stone,  G.  C, 
E.,  B.  of  L.  E.;  T.  Dodge,  Asst  Pres., 
representing  W.G.  Lee,  Pres.  B.  of  R.  T. 
during  his  absence,  attending  the  B.  of  R. 
T.  Convention;  Timothy  Shea,  Asst  Pres., 
representing  W.  S.  Carter,  Pres.  B.  of 
L.  F.  &  E., during  absoioe  atConventiMi, 
and  the  General  Chairmen. 

Hie  first  day  was  devoted  to  prelimi- 
nary rules  and  listing  the  various  roads  to 
be  included  in  the  negotiations. 

The  second  day  was  devoted.  Chairman 
Elisha  Lee  said,  to  getting  things  ironed 
out;  that  is.  getting  an  understanding  of 
what  the  eight-hour  day  meant  in  prac- 
tice. The  discussions  made  104  pages  of 
printed  matter,  about  66,000  wonte. 

That  the  discussion  of  the  aj^ication 
of  the  ei^t-hour  day.  as  applied  to  the 
hundreds  of  runs  on  the  thousands  of  miles 
of  roads  involved  in  it,  means  a  lot  of 
time,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they 
grind  out  about  60  pages  ^f  printed  mat- 
ter per  day.  All  sorts  of  varying  condi- 
tions must  be  taken  up  and  the  applica^ 
tiwi  and  cost  elucidated,  and  again 
taken  up  by  each  side,  and  a  conclusion 
reached  to  be  brought  up  again  for  mu- 
tual agreement,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  effort  to  standardize  the  wage  condi-  . 
tion  for  all  the  railroads  is  of  necessity  a 
long-drawn-out  conference. 

No  business  agreement  and  working 
conditions  involving  so  many  men  and 
such  vast  interests  as  are  under  discussion 
between  the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads and  those  employed  in  transporta- 
tion service  ever  before  approached  its 
magnitude. 

The  best  talent  in  the  service  of  the 
railroads  is  employed  to  prevent  con- 
cessions, and  the  best  talent  in  i  the 
four  OrganizationBiaA^^Uiitkifl^P^^ 
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concessions  asked  for  by  the  employees. 
The  latter  are  as  astute  as  the  former 
when  it  cornea  to  a  discussion  of  the 
real  work  done,  the  time  it  requires,  and 
consequent  strain  upon  the  mental  and 
physical  powers  in  its  performance*  and 
they  deserve  the  conildeDce  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  four  Organizations. 

The  press  in  New  York  which  make 
their  money  by  selling  advertising  space 
and  even  editorial  space  to  biisiness  men 
and  financiers,  naturtUly  have  little  to  give 
to  the  public  in  relation  to  the  negotia- 
tions. The  New  York  Call,  the  Socialist 
representative,  has  given  ext«isive  space 
to  discussion  and  interviews,  and  we  as- 
sume that  the  Call  is  getting  extended 
patronage  in  return. 

The  Call,  which  has  in  display  type 
"The  Fair  Play  Paper  of  New  York,"  in 
its  issue  of  June  8,  says:  "Preparations 
have  already  been  made  by  the  railroad 
magnates  of  the  United  States  to  crash  a 
possible  general  strike  of  the  800,000 
members  of  the  four  railroad  Brother- 
hoods by  the  use  of  tile  machinery  of  the 
Federal  Government " 

We  give  no  credence  to  such  a  state- 
ment and  allude  to  it  only  because  the 
subject  is  broached,  and  may  c<Hivey  a 
wnmg  impression. 

first,  we  do  not  contemplate  a  strike, 
something  that  the  managers  can  as  tU 
afford  as  the  employees.  While  we  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  managers  are 
organized,  as  we  are,  we  believe  that  the 
general  public  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  Oi^^izations  in  train  service  are 
fully  as  needful  for  the  public  good,  and 
while  the  thing  that  actuates  the  general 
public  is  a  desire  not  to  be  inconvenienced 
by  either,  if  the  railroads  think  they  can 
refuse  to  do  anything  to  prevent  a  strike, 
and  by  refusing  try  to  bring  about  strike 
ccmditions  with  the  assumption  that  the 
railroad  managers  can  call  on  State  and 
Nation  to  furnish  troops  to  sustain  them 
in  their  attitude,  we  are  firmly  cimvinced 
that  the  States  and  Nation  wOl  not  per- 
mit them  to  commit  that  kind  of  suicide, 
but  will  tell  them  a  few  things  that  are 
necessary  to  do  to  try  to  avoid  the  need 
of  troops  to  guard  their  properties  while 
they  substituted  strikebreakers  for  their 
old,  tried  and  honest  employees. 


We  believe  that  the  general  public  has 
come  to  think  that  the  con8tituti<Mial 
right  of  protection  guaranteed  every  law- 
abiding  citizen  under  our  Government 
as  being  a  more  important  consideratttm 
than  the  upholding  of  the  claim  of  'tiie 
strikebreaker  to  the  privilege  of  seeking 
employment  wherever  he  pleases,  or  per- 
mitting any  factor  to  employ  ^em  when- 
ever that  can  be  avoided  by  an  effort  to  ad- 
just the  disagreem«it  by  the  use  of  every 
means  available. 

Every  safe^  device  has  been  fought 
for  by  the  employees,  and  against  1^  the 
railroad  managements;  the  eoet  in  each 
instance  has  been  put  at  fabulous  fig- 
ures, but  all  of  them  proved  a  benefit  to 
both  the  employees  and  the  companies, 
and  so  with  the  eight-hour  day  which  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  beneficial  to 
business,  as  well  as  the  workers. 

New  Zealand  adopted  the  eight-hour 
d^  in  1901,  and  within  the  last  year, 
Norway,  Switzeriand,  Portugal,  Greece, 
Uruguay,  and  Germany,  even  m  war 
times,  have  limited  the  hours  of  work 
to  preserve  the  mentaPand  physical  man 
so  he  could  render  his  best  service. 

In  our  own  country  30  States  have  the 
eight-hour  day  for  public  works  and  for 
private  employers  aa  public  contracts. 
"The  victory  of  a  shorter  day,'*  said  a 
French  economist,  writing  of  the  famous 
Belgian  experiment  with  the  eight-hour 
day,not based  on  deductions  from  abstract 
principles,  but  on  tiie  induction  of  men  of 
affairs  from  observed  facts  of  experience 

"Its  human  results  are  seen  in  improved 
management  and  stimulated  invention 
on  the  part  of  the  empkQrer8,and  in  hets^t* 
ened  energy  and  efficiency  of  the  work* 
men." 

We  believe  this  result  would  follow  in 
railroad  practice  with  the  adoption  of  the 
shorter  day,  and  that  eventually  the  raO- 
way  managements  would  profit  by  it 

THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY 

Texas  enacted  an  ei^t-hoor  d^r, 
and  tin  Attorney  General  of  that  State 
rules  that  "ei^t  hours  begins  at  the 

time  an  employee  reports  for  duty  and 
ends  at  the  hour  he  is  discharged,  not 
including  the  noon  hour. "  He  ruled  that 
tiie  time  require4j  jij^^^p^pig^^reM, 
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greaBuig  wagons,  and  gdns  to  the  place 
of  raipk^rmenl^  as  well  as  returning  to 
the  barn,  should  be  included  in  the  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  in  a  day.  This  is 
and  has  long  been  the  contention  of 
Engineers,  Firemen  and  Trainmen,  that 
they  should  be  paid  for  the  time  neces- 
sary to  put  the  power  or  train  in  order 
to  start  on  its  run. 

The  granite  cutters  have  secured  the 
ei^t-honr  day  in  tUrty-one  cities^ 
with  a  minimunk  $4.00  day,  and  a  half 
holiday  on  Saturdays. 

The  coopers  have  secured  an  eight- 
hour  day  with  $23.00  a  week  of  48  hours. 

The  carpenters  have  the  eight-hour 
day  and  increased  wages  in  many  cities. 

The  eight-hour  day  is  bemg  so  gen- 
erally conceded  that  it  would  seem  that 
tliere  was  little  ground  for  contentim 
ag^nst  granting  it  to  men  in  the  trans- 
portation departments  of  the  raibroads. 
There  is  no  occupation  where  a  shorter 
day  .would  contribute  so  much  to  both 
safeQr  and  efficienqr. 

HOtJRS  OF  SERVICE  BILL 

On  May  17  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  reported  favorably 
the  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  hours  of 
service  act,  one  important  effect  of 
which  is  to  establish  a  straight  eight- 
hour  day  in  all  offices  operated  «>ntin- 
uously  night  and  day. 

ANTISTRIKE  REMEDY 

In  the  Eastern  Movement  in 

191%  President  Van  Hise  of  the  Univer- 
nty  of  Wisconsin,  was  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Arbitrators,  and  after  present- 
ing the  findings  of  the  Board,  personal 
opinions  were  expressed  under  the  head 
of  General  Considerations.  A  synopsis 
of  the  growth  of  the  raih:«ad  organiza- 
ttcma  was  given,  particularly  that  of 
the  engineers,  and  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  the  loconwtive  engineers 
bad  ultimately  acquired  a  strength  in 
wage  bargaining  comparable  witii  that 
of  the  operators,  and  in  the  24  pages  of 
discussion  of  the  dangers,  to  the  rail- 
roads and  the  public,  with  such  power 
vested  In  organized  employees,  he  sug- 
gests that  as  the  railroads  are  subject  to 
r^Culation  by  ConunissiMi,  that  the  dis- 
part^ of  status  suggests  liie  creation  of 
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a  National  and  State  Wage  Comroiasion; 
and  now  in  omnectkn  with  our  ei^t- 
hoor  movement  he  is  quoted  in  a  dgned 
letter  in  a  local  paper  as  advocating: 
'That  wages  of  public  utility  employees 
be  handled  by  public  utility  commissi oos 
in  the  same  manner  that  capital  is  reg- 
ulated, "and  suggests  that  '*the  ques- 
tion of  wages  and  standard  of  living  of 
the  various  WOTkors  could  be  decided  by 
these  commissions,  they  to  have  export 
and  statistical  aid  to  gather  the  facta 
bearing  uprai  the  economic  conditi<»i  of 
railroad  employees. " 

We  are  not  sure  what  is  meant  by 
"economic  conditions";  economic  is  a 
wordwitha  wide  application.  Crabbsays: 
"To  be  economical  is  a  virtue  in  those 
who  have  but  narrow  meana"  and  in  de- 
fitthig  the  word  he  discriminatea  between 
economical,  saving,  sparing,  penurious 
and  niggardly,  and  si^:  "He  who  is 
sparing  will  generally  be  sparing  out  of 
the  comfort  of  others,  "and  we  are  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  President  Van 
Hise  is  of  the  sparing  class.  He  recom- 
mends class  legislation  and  would  diackle 
the  rights  of  those  it  applfiad  to,  a  coo- 
dititm  of  legid  servitude  that  would  deter 
intdlectual  mm  from  entering  a  ser- 
vice that  required  years  of  liardship  and 
danger  to  learn.  His  proposition 
means  compulsory  arbitration,  compul- 
sory  service,  with  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate economic  conditions,  with  power 
to  fix  wages  down  to  the  margin  of 
possible  subsistence,  if  the  income  of  the 
road  has  been  exploited  so  that  dividends 
were  endangered. 

He  seems  to  be  greatly  exercised  over 
the  possibility  that  the  railroads  may 
need  to  make  a  wage  change  which 
might  possibly  create  additimial  expense, 
while  Uie  railroads  are  denied  the  privi- 
ly of  increasing  rates  to  meet  It  He 
does  not  deal  with  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  the  requests  of  the  employees,  his 
whole  thought  seems  centered  on  devis- 
ing some  means  throu|^  which  the  rail- 
road employees  can  be  put  upon  the  same 
basis  as  soldiers,  with  the  voice  of  labor 
entirely  eliminated  from  the  omditimis 
under  which  they  shall  serve.  He  would 
have  their  services  regulated  bv  ilaw, 
and  have  a  commission^^xw-^ti^^f^^l^^^n- 
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ployed  by  them,  go  into  the  homes,  investi- 
gate their  habits,  if  the  wife  knew  how 
to  cook,  bow  to  make  hash  out  of  the 
leavingB,  if  they  indulged  in  any  unneces- 
sary amusement,  if  the  employee  slept 
as  many  hours  as  the  oonunisslon  thought 
he  ought,  and  made  the  best  use  of  his 
earnings. 

With  this  information  establish  a  mini- 
mum coat  of  living  to  be  used  when 
required  to  fix  a  wage  scale  that  would 
not  interfere  with  dividends,  and  without 
investigating  the  economle  conditiims  of 
the  railroad  companies.  This  is  not  what 
he  says,  but  it  is  what  he  says  means  in 
practice. 

President  Van  Hise,like  maDyother  edu- 
cators, is  undoubtedly  for  the  unlimited 
freedom  of  contract  the  theory  of  Adam 
Smith  and  otiier  economists  of  his  day 
which  broi^ht  to  the  workers  of 
England  instead  of  ju8ti(»  a  period  of 
horror  that  is  known  in  economic  histoiy 
as  the  period  of  English  wage-slavery. 
But  theB.  ofL.  E.,  which  President 
Van  Hise  says  has  grown  until  it  has  a 
large  degree  of  contractual  power  with 
which  to  negotiate  conditions  for  its 
members,  will  not  st&nd  idle  while  their 
hands  and  minda  are  being  tied  with  a 
law  which  spells  destruction  to  the  Or- 
ganization and  to  individual  liberty.  We 
ask  for  what  we  believe  to  be  justice  for 
our  services,  and  we  are  just  as  ener- 
getic in  looking  after  adverse  legislation, 
and  looking  after  those  who  take 
8dvant^;e  of  individual  members  serving 
under  contractual  relations,  and  we  do 
not  have  much  bonble  in  finding  some- 
thing to  do. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  CHAMBER  OF 

COUHERCE  LOBBY 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
mero^as  a  name,  evidentiy  sounds  bigger 
to  tlUs  bunch  of  lobbyists  than  The 
Ifannfaetorers'  Aasodation;  they  pro- 
pose to  pass  a  joint  resolution  instructing 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
investigate  the  raihroad  situation  with  re- 
spect to  working  conditions,  rates  of  pay, 
and  hours  of  service  of  each  class  of  rail- 
road employees  as  compared  with  wages 
and  hours  of  labor  in  other  industries 
where  similar  skill  and  risk  are  involved, 


the  relation  of  wages  to  railroad  revenues, 
etc.,  and  suggest  that  it  would  be  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  railway  com- 
panies and  their  employees  should  oo- 
operate  with  the  Commisdon,  deferring 
pending  controversies  over  the  questions 
at  issue  until  the  Commisuon  maybe  able 
to  report 

They  are  actuated  probably  by  two  mo> 
tives:  First,  the  thought  that  their  own 
interests  might  be  disturbed  if  there  was 
any  trouble  in  reaching  a  settlement  bat 
more  likely  are  actuated  by  railroad  influ- 
ences, as  there  is  an  evident  desire  c« 
their  part  to  get  the  employees  in  the 
same  predicament  the  railways  are,  so 
that  when  any  changes  in  wages  or  work- 
ing conditions  are  wanted,  we  will  have  to 
go  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, ask  them  to  intercede,  or  order  the 
change  in  rates  or  conditions,  and  thm 
w^t  until  the  political  atmosphere  has 
cleared  up  by  virtue  of  a  created  public 
sentiment,  or  fear  of  labor  troubles, 
which  they  hope  to  make  impossible  be- 
cause the  law  putting  the  regulation  of 
labor  in  -  transportation  service  into  the 
iiands  of  the  Government  would  pn^bit 
quitting  the  service,  except  as  individuals. 
The  raihroad  companies  have  asked  and 
petitioned  the  L  S.  C.  Commisraon  for  in- 
crease in  freight  rates,  and  are  now  asking 
for  wtiat  we  believe  they  ought  to  have- 
increased  pay  for  transporting  the  mails— 
but  they  do  not  get  it,  even  with  the  help 
of  the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
Evidentiy  those  in  authority  are  not  satis- 
fied that  the  public  are  convinced  that  the 
overhead  charges  in  railroad  practice  are 
not  too  high.  The  proposition  is  that  if  the 
railroads  are  regulated  it  is  consistent  to 
have  those  employed  by  the  railroads 
regulated;  but  the  distinction  is  wide. 
Tiiey  have  no  place  in  the  business,  do  no 
exploiting,  and  they  should  not  have  their 
fmly  means  of  self-defense  negatived  by 
any  legal  enactment  which  would  deny 
them  the  right  to  quit  a  service  when  it 
becomes  unethical  and  unjust  Our  legis- 
lative representatives  in  Washington 
should,  and  doubtiess  will,  see  that  the 
United  States  Chamtter  of  Commerce 
Joint  Resolution  does  not  accomplish  what 
it  is  designed  to  do— disri^)t  the  bbor 
organizations  in  tis|ift#ei!yfceiOOg  Lc 
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UBERTY  IN  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE 

In  1902  the  employees  in  the  Postal  De< 
partment  of  the  Government  had  joined 
the  forces  of  organized  labor,  and  thought 
they  were  In  condition  to  present  griev- 
ances, of  which  there  were  plenty,  but 
the  officials  of  the  PosttJ  Department 
were  immediately  up  in  arma  against  any 
interference  with  their  official  pren^- 
tive  and  induced  the  then  President  Rooae- 
velt  to  issue  an  executive  order  prohibit- 
ing the  right  of  petition.  After  con- 
tinued protests  against  this  ruling,  which 
negatived  the  organization's  usefulness, 
they  formed  The  National  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks  and  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  which,  in 
a  political  sense  at  least,  was  benefidaL 
In  191%  during  the  discussion  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Postal  Department,  several 
Congressmen  brought  to  light  the  treat- 
ment of  the  employees,  which  evi- 
dently exercised  enough  influence  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  the  Lloyd-LaFoUette 
Amendment  which  annulled  the  gag  rule 
issued  by  the  President,  but  seems  to  have 
left  little  liberty  to  any  class  of  men  fai 
Government  service,  for  in  November, 
1915,  some  of  the  men  in  classified  civil 
service  were  removed  at  Fairmount,  W. 
Va.,  which  induced  twenty-six  clerks  and 
carriers  to  resign  in  a  body  because  of 
undesirable  conditions.  They  are  said  to 
be  mem'bers  of  the  original  postal  clerks' 
onicm,  and  did  not  have  the  assistance  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  They  were  eventually 
indicted  on  the  claim  that  they  were  inter- 
fering with  the  U.  S.  mails,  and  were 
fined  from  $6  to  $500,  a  total  fine  of 
$1,400.  They  seem  to  have  had  a  poor 
adviser  for  a  lawyer,  as  it  is  reported 
that  be  nivised  that  they  plead  guilty,  or 
non  contendere,  which  means  the  same. 
One  of  the  carriers  was  so  worked  up 
over  the  affair  that  he  shot  himself,*  leav- 
ing behind  a  wife  and  three  children. 

The  situation  is  so  undesirable  and  op- 
pressive in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  that  they 
have  organized  The  Federal  Employees' 
Union,  which  5,000  have  joined  since 
March  1,  1916,  and  we  append  a  very  in- 
teresting letter  from  the  president  of 
this  union,  H.  M.  McLarin,  which  deserves 
ft  thoughtful  reading,  piurticularly  those 
KiwseemtDtiunk  that  our  seniority  law 


(our  civil  service)  favors  a  few  instead 
of  guarding  the  rights  of  many: 

To  Editors  of  Labor  Papers  and  Joumaia: 

"The  Federal  Employees'  Union  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  formed  since 
March  1,  1916,  and  is  now  composed  of 
about  5,000  employees  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Distriet  of 
Columbia.  We  are  affiliated  with  Ameri- 
can Federatiw  of  Labor  under  Federal 
Labor  Union  Charter  No.  14,682.  The 
organization  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
improvement  of  the  Government  service 
and  the  conditions  of  the  Government 
workers  generally.  We  hope  to  extend 
the  organization  throughout  the  United 
States  by  the  formation  of  local  unions 
in  variooB  cities,  and  when  these  locals 
are  sufficientiy  stnmg;  mrganize  them  into 
a  National  f ederati(m. 

"Some  of  the  specific  objects  of  the 
organization  which  have  been  suggested 
are  the  protection  of  the  workers  from 
legislation  inimical  to  their  interests,  the 
extension  of  the  merit  and  civil  service 
system  to  all  Government  workers,  the 
procurement  of  legislation  beneficial  to 
such  workers,  Saturday  half  holidays 
throughout  the  year,  reclassification  of 
salaries  proportionate  to  and  based  upon 
both  the  value  of  work  done  and  seniority, 
proper  methods  and  schedules  of  promo- 
tions, including  more  frequent  if  some- 
what smaller  increases  in  salaries,  rea- 
sonably safe  and  comfortable  places  in 
which  to  work; protection  against  oppres- 
sion by  unreascmable  roles  and  regula- 
tions, a  satisfactory  retirement  law  to 
care  for  superannuated  Government  em- 
ployees, improvement  of  the  methods  and 
systems  of  doing  Government  work,  and 
other  advantages  which  we  m^y  be  able 
tosecure. 

"The  first  undertaking  of  the  organizsp 
tion  is  in  support  of  the  Nolan  minimum 
wage  law  providing  for  not  less  than  $3 
per  day  for  all  Government  employees. 
The  hearings  on  this  bill  have  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
employing  more  than  a  thirdof  its  workers 
at  less  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
more  than  a  fourth  at  leas  than  $840  a 
year.  The emdltim of  thew poorhrp^ 
woriEers  for  tbei^jliie^^Stdy  yjA^hic- 
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ally  set  forth  in  the  printed  hearings  on 
this  bill,  which  may  be  obtained  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Congressmen  from  the 
various  districts.  People  generally  sup- 
pose that  Government  employees  are  the 
b^t  cared  for  and  best  paid  workers  in 
the  country,  but  a  perusal  of  these  hear- 
ings wiU  readily  convince  them  of  the 
error  of  this  supposition.  We  expect  to 
distribute  several  thousand  copies  of  ex- 
cerpts from  these  hearings  at  an  early 
date,  and  ask  that  you  give  the  matter  as 
much  publicity  as  you  will. 

"The  only  methods  open  to  this  organi- 
zation by  which  it  maj-  attain  its  ends  are 
l^telation  by  Ccmgress  and  co-operation 
with  Government  officials.  To  secure  this 
favorable  legislation,  we  desire  to  create 
public  opinion  favorable  to  same  so  that 
it  will  reach  Congress  and  induce  them  to 
take  the  necessary  action.    .    .  . 

"Fraternally, 
"H.  M.  McLabin,  President" 

THE  NOLAN  HINIHUH  WAGE  LAW 

We  have  befwe  us  the  hearing  alluded 
to  in  President  McLarin's  letter,  and 
we  glean  from  it  some  very  distressing 
evidence  of  conditions  for  those  who 
serve  Uncle  Sam,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
a  leader  in  libo^y  and  the  ethics  of 
justice. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  Nolan 
hiUf  a  bill  to  fix  the  compensation  of  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  United  States, 
known  as  H.  R.  11876,  the  President 
of  the  Federal  Employees'  Union,  Mr. 
McLarin  said:  "Previous  to  this  time  the 
clerks  (in  Washington)  have  been  abso- 
lutely afraid  to  appear,  not  only  before 
any  committee  of  Congress,  but  to  even 
visit  a  member  of  Congress  in  behalf  of 
bettering  their  conditions;  they  have  been 
given  their  jobs,  and  if  they  were  seen 
seeking  any  preference,  or  even  seeking 
justice  and  their  rights,  their  official 
heads  would  come  off.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion which  prevails  in  the  department. 
Very  many  come  with  complaints  who 
refuse  to  give  their  names  because  they 
were  afraid  they  would  be  discharged 
from  office.  Among  their  eomplahits 
was  that  their  chiefs  were  driving  them 
to  try  to  establish  records  for  their 
offices.  This  statement  was  corroborated 


by  several  members  of  Cmgress  hi  at- 
tendance at  the  hearing,  who  stated  that 
they  had  received  many  such  letters." 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Hardy,  representing  the 
Maryland  State  Federation  of  Labor,  tes- 
tifying before  the  Committee,  painted 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  conditions  and 
hardships  endured  by  Government  em- 
ployees, and  said  that  tiie  wages  in  tiie 
Government  service  have  been  based  for 
years  on  something  that  was  put  in  effect 
30  or  40  years  ago;  there  has  never  been 
a  proper  adjustment  of  wages,  but  the 
cost  of  living  has  not  stood  still  since  the 
days  of  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
cost  of  living  was  never  so  high,  and 
it  is  up  to  Congress  to  give  the  people 
who  are  working  for  tiie  Govenunent  for 
these  small  salaries  some  relief. 

"If  they  were  in  private  employment 
we  would  not  have  to  come  to  Congress 
and  ask  you;  we  would  go  to  the  private 
employer,  and  we  would  get  it  one  way 
or  another.  He  would  either  give  it  to 
us  peacefully,  ox  we  would  strike  tot  it 
That  is  pMa  languid  but  witii  the 
Government  we  cannot  do  tbal^  and  real- 
ize that  it  is  through  legislation  we 
must  get  these  things;  so  we  have  come 
to  Congress  and  ask  Congress  for  the 
relief  we  believe  is  justifiable,  and  which 
we  believe  we  should  have." 

Mr.  McGowan  stated  that  the  employees 
in  the  public  buildings  and  grounds  get 
$1.60  to  $2.00  per  day  of  8  hours,  and 
lose  all  time  in  bad  weather;' in  otho* 
cities  the  same  class  get  $2.^  to  $2.50, 
street  cleaners  get  $1.50.  The  men  in 
the  gardens  have  to  work. under  glass 
with  the  heat  at  210  to  216  degrees,  and  it 
is  very  exhausting. 

In  the  Treasury  Department  it  was 
stated  that  the  wages  run  from  9600.00 
to  $840.00  per  year,  and  the  mon^ 
counters  have  to  pay  for  all  undetected 
coimterfeits,  a  responsibility  hardly  fair 
at  $60.00  to  $70. 00  per  month.  The  state- 
ment was  made  that  there  were  60  watch- 
men, who  work  seven  days  a  week.  They 
get  SO  days  off  during  the  year,  but  those 
at  work  have  to  do  the  work  of  those 
off  on  vacation  without  extra  pay,  so 
they  hi  reality  have  to  make  up  f<ur  all 
the  time  they  are  off  and  the  vacations 
are  at  no  cost  to  tl^^^tJove^i^QQ  [e 
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The  Nolan  bill  calls  for  a  minimum 
wags  of  ¥S.OO  per  day,  and  we  believe 
the  general  public  wwld  sanctioii  such 
ft  bill,  but  the  membera  of  Congreaa  as  a 
whole  will  likely  quibble  and  make  par- 
lianlentary  moTes  to  delay,  and  probably 
defeat  the  measure  if  it  gets  before  that 
body,  and  the  reason  is  the  estimated  cost 
of  applying  the  minimum  wage  scale. 
The  $3.00  day  and  graduated  increase  of 
per  year  until  it  reaches  20%  is  es- 
timated to  cost  at  the  end  of  the  four 
years  $50,000,000,  and  would  encroach 
upon  the  possibilities  of  what  is  known 
as  pork  barrel  legislation. 

We  present  this  subject  because  wc 
have  some  members  who  seem  to  tiiink 
that  if  we  had  Government  Ownership  of 
Railroads  and  GoTemment  License  for 
Ei^nens  they  would  be  in  "clover*'  and 
that  civil  service  would  hold  them  In 
place,  and  yet  not  prevmt  tbem  from 
stepping  over  others  if  they  could  work  a 
stand  in,  that  would  make  them  favorites. 
But  the  more  we  study  the  subject  the 
toon  we  will  realize  that  we  are  quite 
well  off  as  we  are. 

SENIORITY  ESSENTIAL  TO  EQUITY 

The  evidence  before  the  Nolan  hearing 
showed  that  employees  had  been  assigned 
to  pUce  in  various  departments  at  $60.00 
per  month  where  the  salaries  ranged  from 
$600.00  to  $1080.00  for  the  same  kind  of 
service,  and  because  age  in  service  was  not 
recognized  or  rewarded,  vacant  places 
are  more  than  likely  filled  by  new  ap- 
p(^tment8,  instead  of  moving  up  of 
those  long  in  the  service— a  jninciple 
recognized  as  just,  and  usually  practiced 
in  priTOte  badness. 

UNREASONABLE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Serious  complaint  was  made  of  rules 
and  regulations  made  by  heads  of  depart- 
ments, of  bureaus,  and  chiefs  of  divi- 
sions, who  have  no  personal  interest  in 
the  employees,  and  no  personal  responsi- 
bility for  thrir  welfare,  but  are  made 
to  conserve  personal  interests  by  driving 
them  to  establish  records  for  heads  of 
departments,  assessing  fines  for  trivial 
causes,  etc 

We  have  not  told  half  the  story  the 
evidwee  teUs  of  unde^able  conditions 


in  Government  service.  But  with  what 
we  have  told,  we  cannot  understand  how 
anyone  would  desire  political  beneficence 
rather  than  organized  self  help^  which 
secures  tor  its  members  reasonable  con- 
sideration tixe  services  performed,  and 
secures  to  labor  the  right  of  petition  with 
strength  of  voice  to  be  heard. 

WHOSE  SIDE  ARE  YOU  ON,  THE  RAILROAD'S 

OR  YOUR  OWN  ? 

Just  what  the  status  of  the  wage  nego- 
tiations will  be  when  these  pages  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  members  we  do  not 
know;  just  what  will  be  the  conviction  of 
each  member  as  to  the  part  be  has  con- 
tributed toward  the  r^ult  we  do  not 
know;  what  we  hope  is  that  each  man 
will  consider  and  determine  for  himself 
the  way  in  which  he  can  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  organization,  and  then 
do  his  best  to  behave  in  that  way. 

The  purpose  of  this  departatoit  of  the 
Journal  is  to  inform  the  membership 
concerning  the  eight-hour  movement,  so 
that  each  man  may  form  a  reasonable 
conclusion  as  to  its  merit  and  the  proba- 
ble outcome,  and  may  find  for  himself  the 
way  in  which  his  support  will  help  the 
movement 

As  the  first  means  of  convincing  the 
members  that  they  are  sure  to  win,  we 
have  attempted  to  show  the  extreme 
weakness  of  the  railroads  when  they  go 
before  the  public:  first,  as  to  their  mis- 
conduct in  putting  such  great  volumes  of 
water  in  their  capital  and  then  asking 
tiiat  the  public  pay  a  dividend  upon  their 
water;  and  second,  by  attempting  to  de- 
feat the  effort  of  the  empk^ees  to  bring 
about  a  more  rapid  movement  of  freight 
when  that  is  exactiy  the  result  that  the 
people  demand. 

While  we  have  been  doing  this,  what 
reason  have  we  to  assume  that  they  have 
not  been  hunting  the  wei^  spots  in  our 
foundation?  We  must  certainly  admit 
that  they  have  missed  no  opportunity  to 
look  US  over,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
everything  that  offers  a  chance  to  spread 
discontent  in  our  ranks.  Everything  that 
looks  like  discontent  and  disagreement 
they  seize  upon  as  the  infant  does  a 
honeydrop. 

It  is  easy  here  |ip,|^^k^e$^t«r  to 
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find  what  he  may  do  ur  has  done  to 
further  this  effort  along.  If  there  can  be 
a  fellow  found  who  has  failed  to  support 
the  order  of  the  convention  that  the 
eight-hour  movement  should  be  instituted, 
he  has  been  hindering  the  organization; 
and  in  proportion  as  he  has  been  per- 
sistent in  his  oppositiiHi,  has  he  been  an 
asset  to  the  railroads  and  a  liability  to  tiie 
employees. 

To  give  effect  to  what  is  here  meant, 
suppose  that  the  National  Conference 
Committee  of  managers  for  the  riulroada 
should  at  any  time  during  the  negotia- 
ti(Mks  learn  that  the  engineers  of  the 
United  States  had  quietly  gone  about  the 
taking  of  a  vote  amcmg  tlieniselves  and 
had  agreed  that  they  would  not  support 
the  chief  executives  in  their  effort  to  gain 
the  eight-hour  day?  Suppose  that  this 
committee  knew  this  to  be  a  fact,  and 
felt  perfectly  sure  that  the  officers  would 
not  have  the  support  of  the  membershi[^ 
how  quickly  would  they  assume  a  dictato- 
rial air?  How  soon  would  they  dismiss  the 
request  of  the  employees  and  refuse  to 
negotiate  further? 

This  will  not  happen  in  toto,  but  just  in 
proportion  as  the  National  Conference 
Committee  thinks  there  are  men  in  these 
four  Organizations  upon  whom  they  can 
depend  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  a 
strike  vote.  Will  the  committee  desire 
to  take  such  a  vote  if  they  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  men  will  imanimously  sup- 
port theirown  cause?  Certainlynot  And 
just  in  proportion  as  the  National  Confer- 
ence Committee  shall  feel  that  there  are 
men  upon  whom  they  can  depend  should 
tiiere  be  an  issue  will  they  shun  or  em- 
brace that  issu& 

If  the  manners  are  ^ven  to  see  that 
there  is  no  chance  to  break  the  cohesion 
of  the  Organizations,  they  will  admit  their 
defeat  and  grant  the  request  of  the  em- 
ployees. Their  next  move  will  be  to  try 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  added  cost 
justifies  an  increase  in  revenue. 

Let  each  man  examine  his  own  private 
ledger  and  determine  his  standing.  What 
master  has  he  served?  Has  he  been  let- 
ting remarks  drop  at  opportune  limes  and 
expedient  places  with  a  view  to  having 
the  bosses  believe  that  they  could  depend 
on  him?  Has  he  said  in  pretended  secret. 


but  knowing  that  it  was  not  secret  that 
there  were  many  who  would  not  support 
the  Organization? 

This  method  of  trying  to  buy  the^vor 
of  the  railroad  compai^  is  infamous  and 
tends  ever  to  make  the  woric  of  the 
Organization  coatiy  and  difficult. 

The  railroads  have  looked  upon  this  as 
being  an  intensely  human  affair,  and  have 
thought  that  they  could  turn  that  fact  to 
advantage.  They  have  hoped  that  there 
might  be  some  of  the  systems  upon  which 
the  men  would  vote  out  of  the  movement; 
they  did  not  know  how  many  or  which 
systems,  but  if  there  had  been  several 
such  instances  it  would  have  weakened 
the  effort 

They  had  another  hope,  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  men  in  passenger  service 
now  have  better  than  an  eight  hour  day, 
and  it  was  doubtiess  their  belief  that 
many  of  the  passenger  men  would  not 
vote  for  the  movement.  For  that  reason 
they  hoped  that  l£e  vote  would  show  a 
lack  of  interest^  or  such  opposition  tihat 
it  would  be  discouraged.  In  this  they 
were  sadly  disappointed. 

Take  stock  once  more  and  see  who  has 
helped  them  in  this. 

So  far  there  has  not  been  much  butdis- 
appointment  for  the  National  Omferenee 
Conunittee,  but  the  essential  for  our  suc- 
cess is  unity.  If  any  one  should  aay  to  a 
passenger  man;  "You  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  supporting  this  movement,"  let 
that  man  say  to  him,  "I  have  my  manhood 
to  vindicate  and  my  Organization  to  pre- 
serve." 

The  fellow  who  might  be  led  by  such  a 
shoddy  decoy  to  believe  that  downright 
selfishness  can  ever  be  the  better  policy 
for  him  or  any  one  else  to  pursuCt  is  over- 
looking  t^e  fact  that  just  as  soon  as  be 
had  helped  the  railroads  to  destroy  his 
Organization  they  would  need  no  help  to 
destroy  him. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  the  Mexican 
burro  tiiat  when  pursued  by  an  enemy 
they  form  into  a  cirde  with  their  heads 
tofi^ther  and  ptepan  to  kick  the  pursuerl 
Very  unlike  them,  some  of  our  meA 
seem  to  think  the  proper  way  for  us 
to  meet  our  opponents  is  to  get  our 
heads  apart  and  engage  in  kicking  eadi 
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CAN  ABBITRATION  DBCIDE  AGAINST 
EIGHT-HOUR  DAY 

The  JouHNAL  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  for  June  carried 
an  excerpt  from  an  address  by  Hon. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  industrial  relations,  that  ts 
practically  beyond  controversy.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  said:  "I  hold  that 
the  eight-hour  day  is  so  incontestably 
ri^t  that  the  demand  for  it  is  not  a  8ul> 
ject  for  arbitratioa. " 

This  comes  from  high  authority.  The 
industrial  relations  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  the  basis  of  right 
between  the  employers  and  the  employees 
in  the  hope  that  when  such  basis  had  been 
found  it  might  be  so  clearly  defined  that 
each  would  acknowledge  i^  and  that  as  a 
result^  much  of  the  friction  would  pass 
from  the  field  of  industrial  effort 

This  commission  failed  to  agree,  but 
disclosed  many  things  of  value.  Just  re- 
cently there  has  been  an  effort  to  have 
the  entire  report  printed,  which  by  all 
means  should  be  done. 

But  following  the  report,  and  while  the 
question  of  printing  it  is  yet  undeter- 
mined, so  far  as  we  are  informed,  the 
employers  have  chosen  to  dispute  the 
verdict  of  well-nigh  the  civilized  world  in 
favor  of  an  eight-hour  day.  This  proves 
Mie  thing  for  sure:  when  a  man's  purse  is 
ctmcemed  he  cares  not  much  for  ethics 
or  public  opinion.  The  employers  upon 
the  railways  figure  that  they  can  grind 
more  out  of  the  employees  upon  the  pres- 
ent basis  than  they  could  on  the  eight- 
hour  basis,  and  that  idea  controls.  Their 
inside  inclinatiims  speak  so  loud  they 
cannot  hear  what  other  people  have  to 
say. 

This  question  has  in  a  way  been  passed 
upon  by  two  arbitrations,  though  not  in 
the  sense  that  the  railroads  would  have  it 
passed  upon  now.  In  the  eastern  arbi- 
tration, the  award  contains  the  follow- 
ing: 

'The  minimum  passenger  rate  for  en- 
gineers shall  be  9126  for  100  miles  or 
less;  miles  made  in  excess  of  100  pro 
rata. 

"Overtime  in  through  passenger  ser- 


vice is  to  be  computed  on  the  bans  of  20 
miles  per  hour. 

"All  passenger  overtime  is  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  par  hour, 
and  will  be  computed  oa  the  minute 
basis." 

Hie  first  two  paragraphs  read  together 
constitute  a  five-hour  basic  day  in  pas- 
senger service^  with  overtime  to  be  com- 
puted on  the  minute  basis.  Be  sure  to  get 
the  point:  divide  100  by  20  and  the  result 
is  6,  the  number  of  hours  required  to  run 
each  100  miles,  then  oyerUme  for  each 
additional  minute  consumed. 

The  last  paragra|A  of  the  quotation  is 
given  merely  to  show  the  inadequacy  of 
the  rate  of  pay.  With  a  prevailing  rate 
of  pay  for  bricklayers  of  75  cents  per 
hour,  and  carpenters  70  cents  per  hour, 
the  arbitration  conunission  sets  the  pay 
of  the  passengOT  engineer,  a  man  witii 
half  a  lifetime  of  apprenticeship,  at  two- 
thirds  the  wages  of  men  in  other  employ- 
ments, with  responsibilities  not  half  as 
great 

The  western  award  cmtained  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  minimum  passenger  rate  for  en- 
gineers shall  be  $4.30  and  for  firemen 
f2. 60;  100  miles  or  less,  6  hours  and  40 
minutes  or  less,  shall  c<matitute  a  min- 
imum day's  work  in  aU  classes  of  pas- 
senger service,  except  as  otherwise  he««in 
specified;  miles  made  fn  excess  of  100 
mites  pro  rata." 

Here  we  have  the  principle  of  estab- 
lishing less  than  eight  hours,  namely,  6 
hours  and  40  minutes,  as  the  basic  day  in 
passenger  service,  tiie  100  miles  being 
used  in  both  instances  as  the  basis  for  a 
day. 

Just  how  the  railroads  expect  to  get  by 
this,  when  the  freight  man  comes  up  and 

says  that  he,  like  the  passenger  man,  is 
human;  that  he  sometimes  gets  tired  and 
needs  rest;  that  he  is  a  safer  employee 
when  not  overworked;  that  he  will  make 
a  better  citizen  if  given  time  for  reading 
and  recreation;  that  upon  the  whole,  his 
condition  is  as  deserving  as  the  man  in 
passenger  service,  we  fail  to  see. 

There  is  this  distinction,  con»dering  it 
purely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  em-' 
ployer's  purse  w^  alU|^)^<|a:;a|wf  s-  of 
humanity  and  eqiudii^     treabnefit  eum- 
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inated.  The  public  would  rise  up  in  right- 
eous indignation  if  the  managers  should  so 
overload  the  passenger  trains  that  they 
were  compelled  to  drag  along  at  eight  or 
ten  miles  per  hour,  doubling  hills,  and  fi- 
nally tying  up  at  way  stationa  for  the 
crews  to  take  rest  under  the  reqairem«ts 
of  the  16-hour  law.  The  passengers 
would  not  be  contented  to  sit  in  the  coach 
and  nod  while  this  sort  of  policy  was  be- 
ing carried  out. 

Thus  viewed,  it  appears  that  the  day 
was  not  given  in  consideration  of  the  em- 
ployee alone,  but  largely  in  considera- 
tion for  the  public  demand  that  the  trains 
be  moved  with  reaatmable  dispatch. 

When  we  come  to  consider  freight  ser- 
vice, the  public  have  an  interest  also, 
and  this,  it  seems,  the  managers  at  the 
outset  overlooked.  They  first  started 
the  pliant  press  to  prating  loudly  against 
the  request  of  the  employees  for  an  eight- 
hour  day,  apparently  upon  the  baseless 
assertion  that  it  would  add  $100,000,000 
to  the  payrolls.  Suddenly  this  chorus 
ceased. 

What  has  moved  them  to  silence? 

The  first  and  fundamental  problem  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  any  commod- 
ity is  the  amount  of  capital  required  to 
produce  it  and  the  length  of  time  required 
to  get  the  commodity  intp  the  bands  of  the 
consumer  and  the  capital  returned  to  pro- 
ductivity again.  Capital  in  this  sense  is 
not  money  only,  but  everytiiing  that 
composes  the  great  reservoir  of  unused 
things  in  the  nation  —  raw  material, 
labor,  and  every  form  of  capital  and 
credit 

Taking  this  view  from  the  domain  of 
political  economy,  it  is  clear  that  the 
dragging  freight  train  is  a  scourge  upon 
the  public.  Each  car  of  freight  that 
drags  along  ten  days  when  it  should  have 
gone  in  three,  keeps  the  capital  tied  up 
that  much  longer,  and  thus  increases 
the  actual  cost  of  the  commodities  with 
whidi  it  is  loaded.  When  a  freight  train 
cuts  loose  to  double  a  hill,  it  is  not  un- 
common that  it  leaves  $10,000  worth  of 
property  to  stand  still  while  it  goes  for- 
ward, and  then  leaves  another  $10,000  to 
stand  idle  while  it  goes  back  for  the 
double. 

The  merchant  with  Umited  capital,  buy- 


ing on  thirty  days'  time,  finds  the  bill  for 
payment  in  the  same  mail  that  brings  the 
bill  of  lading.  He  then  has  to  sell  the 
goods  to  the  consumer  uptm  thirty  days, 
and  double  capital  is  reqi^red  to  nm  the 
business.  It  happens  not  infiraquently 
that  the  delay  keeps  the  goods  from  ar- 
riving in  time  for  a  Saturday  or  a  holiday 
trade,  and  thus  the  merchant's  loss  is 
greatiy  increased. 

We  ask  and  demand  that  the  freight 
trains  be  allowed  to  proceed  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  and  one-half  miles  per 
hour. 

With  whom  will  the  merchant  take  his 
stand? 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  railway 
capitalization,  the  question  is  the  same. 
The  track,  the  engines  and  tiie  cars  earn 
nothing  except  by  the  movemrat  of 
traffic;  the  day  of  plundering  the  prop- 
erty for  instant  and  ill-gotten  gidn  is 
about  passed.  The  cars  and  the  oigines 
that  earn  nuney  only  whoi  in  motkm 
will  earn  more  nMmey  when  raindly  in 
motion,  granting  of  course  that  the 
load  is  not  reduced  below  the  line  of 
economy. 

If  the  engine  makes  five  trips  where  it 
made  but  four,  and  the  cars  do  likewise, 
then  they  will  have  delivered  me  oxn- 
plete  load  extra,  and  that  load  will  more 
than  compensate  for  the  ehangea  necea* 
sary  to  obtain  the  result  The  entire 
rolling  stock  and  roadway  will  be  given 
an  increased  productivity,  which,  instead 
of  increasing  the  cost  of  transportation, 
will  reduce  it,  and  every  well-informed 
man  in  the  entire  railroad  curriculum 
knows  it 

Take  tiie  employee  entirely  out  of  the 
subject,  and  there  Aould  be  such  an 
improvement  in  the  traffic  movemoit  of 
the  United  States  as  is  contonplated  in 
the  present  request  of  the  empk^ees. 

two  great  magazines  give  their  views 
"review  of  reviews"  and  the 
"world's  work" 

Two  of  the  leadinif  m<»tlily  magannes, 
World' 9  WVfc.and  the  Review  of  Reviews, 

made  reference  last  month  to  the  labor 
situation.  As  might  be  expected,  the  ex- 
pressions of  these  publications  are  con- 
servative in  tone.  DsaitizedbvGoOQle 
The  World's  Work  publishes  itaOom- 
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ment  under  the  heading  "Prosperity 
Strikes, "  and  distinguishes  b^jtween  the 
labor  troubles  that  occur  during  times  of 
business  depression  and  those  ih&t  occur 
during  periods  of  prosperity. 

It  is  pointed  out  tiiat  the  laboring  men 
during  a  depression  fij^t  with  deterroina- 
ticm  to  rtttain  all  that  was  gained  by 
tbem  during  the  prosperous  time  in  the 
way  of  wages  and  working  conditions, 
and  that  the  lowered  income  of  the  em- 
ployer makes  him  unable  in  many  in- 
stances to  maintain  the  schedule. 

But  in  prosperous  times,  the  view  of 
the  mi^^ine  is,  that  the  employer  in 
many  instances  induces  contentment  by 
increasing  wages,  and  points  out  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  era  of  ac- 
tivi^  the  employers  voluntarily  advanced 
wages  to  the  extent  of  $60,000, 000  annual- 
ly, in  order  to  prevent  unrest  upon  the 
part  of  the  employees.  Reference  is  made 
to  the  fact  tiiat  in  prosperous  times,  with 
labor  generally  employed,  the  matter  of 
getting  mm  to  take  the  places  of  men  on 
strike  is  much  more  difficult. 

Nothing  in  the  article  specifically  men- 
tions the  pending  railroad  negotiations, 
but  the  mention  of  the  ability  of  the  em- 
ployers to  meet  the  situation  by  increases 
in  wages  suggests  that  there  might  have 
been  something  passing  through  the  mind 
of  the  editor. 

If  ability  to  pay  better  wages  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  settlement  of  tiie  pres- 
oit  cmtention,  then  it  should  be  easy. 
The  railroads  have  a  phenomenal  increase 
in  earnings. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  just  completed  a  report,  embracing 
the  earnings  of  all  the  roads  having  oper- 
ating expenses  of  (me  million  dollars  or 
more  per  year,  covering  a  period  of  eight 
months,  the  period  ending  February  29. 
This  report  shows  that  the  net  revenue  of 
this  class  of  railroads  (the  larger  lines), 
after  expenses  had  been  met,  was  1687,- 
663,866.  That  sum  represents  the  money 
they  cleared  in  eight  months. 

This  period  covered  the  mcmths  from 
July  1,  1916.  to  March  1,  1916,and  showed 
profits  nearly  GO  per  cent  higher  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  During  the  former  period  ^e  roads 
deared  $%116  per  mile  of  road  operated; 


during  the  latter  period,  the  net  profits 
were  $3,002  per  mile. 

Assuming  that  the  World's  Work  had 
this  financial  showing  in  mind,  it  is  indi- 
cated tiiat  ^ey  thought  that  the  conten- 
tion of  the  railroads  thatitwouldcosttiiem 
$100,000,000  to  give  their  employees  an 
eight-hour  day,  would  be  easily  disposed 
of  by  granting  it  They  can  pay  it  twice 
and  then  have  an  enormous  sum  of  the 
extra  money  the  employees  are  just  now 
earning  for  them  left  for  other  needs. 

Think  of  an  oppressed  employee,  whose 
average  yearly  earnings  amount  to  $1,24S^ 
working  an  equal  to  460  ten-hour  days  to 
get  that,  asking  a  r^boad  that  clears 
$8,0(S  on  every  mile  of  its  road,  to  give 
him  an  eight-hour  day  and  being  refused 
that  request! 

The  tone  of  comment  in  the  Review  oj 
Reviews  likewise  carries  an  inference  tiiat 
the  matter  must  be  disposed  of  by  grant- 
ing the  request  of  the  employees,  but  the 
editor  expresses  the  hope  that  statistics 
will  be  assembled  upon  which  it  is  indi- 
cated that  the  roads  may  predicate  a  re- 
quest for  rate  advances.  We  quote  the 
following: 

"The  careftil  organization  of  the  com- 
mittees on  both  sides  of  the  controversy 
leads  to  the  hope  that  a  vast  body  of  sta- 
tistics and  facts  may  be  assembled  and 
i^^reed  on  m  advance  of  any  attempt 
at  determination  of  the  dispute  over 
wages. " 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  present  situ- 
ation is  particularly  difficult  for  the  rail- 
roads, "because  there  is  a  temporary  ap- 
pearance of  great  prosperity  for  many 
lines. "  It  is  sought  to  diminish  the .  sig- 
nificance of  this  by  saying  that  this  is 
"partly  due  to  the  comparism  of  present 
earnings  with  the  recmt  years  daring 
which  a  lai^  portion  of  the  railway  mile- 
age of  the  country  was  headed  straight 
toward  insolvency,  and  partly  due  to  the 
hectic  and  temporary  activi^  in  trade  in- 
cited by  the  war  buying  of  distracted 
Europe. " 

This  is  all  well  enough,  but  it  falls  un- 
der Horace  Greeley's  characterization  of 
"important  if  ^e. "  By  their  own  fig- 
ures and  reports  the  railroads  have  been 
busy 
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increases  in  tonnage  and  those  things 
that  make  hardships  for  the  employees. 
There  is  no  need  to  attempt  to  get  «way 
from  this.  Lai^  increases  hi  the  vol- 
ume of  business  may  properly  account  for 
increase  in  gross  receipts  and  will  be  re- 
flected in  net  receipts,  but  unless  there  be 
some  intervening  cause,  the  increased 
volume  of  traffic  will  result  in  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  expense  of  op- 
eration. 

However,  it  seems  to  be  in  the  mind  of 
the  distingttished  editor,  Hr.  Shaw,  that 
the  request  of  the  employees  will  be 
granted.  He  also  expects  that  the  dose 
of  the  war  will  affect  us  unfavorably,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following: 

"With  the  return  of  normal  times  and 
traffic,  the  railroads  will,  with  falling 
revenues,  be  still  confronted  with  the  in- 
creased Ubor  costs  and  the  necesd^  for 
making  great  capital  expenditures  for  the 
safety  and  service  of  the  public. " 

We  do  not  know,  and  ^erefore  do  not 
attempt  to  say,  whether  there  will  be  a 
depression  in  business  following  the  close 
of  the  European  war,  but  this  we  may  re- 
mark once  more:  There  is  nothing  in  the 
law  as  it  stands  to  prohibit  the  increase 
in  rates  if  the  railroads  can  show  by  their 
own  books  that  sudi  increases  are  justi- 
fied. That  phase  of  the  question  is  taken 
care  of  completely. 

The  real  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  railroads  are  not  contented  with 
what  is  commonly  conceded  to  be  an  "ade- 
quate return"  on  their  capital.  Until 
there  is  some  understanding  between 
them  and  the  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lic upon  this  point,  the  question  of  rates 
will  never  be  set  at  rest. 

These  are  questions  to  be  settiedby  the 
rulroads  and  the  public,  not  by  the  rail- 
roads and  the  employees.  The  railroads 
have  no  right  to  ask  the  employees  to 
participate  in  their  effort  to  settle  their 
disputes  with  the  public  by  workhig  under 
oppreffiive  conditims  or  for  an  inadequate 
wage. 

In  the  end  the  public  may  have  to  pay 
dividends  upon  tiie  water  or  fictitious 
capital  put  into  the  railroads,  but  that  is 
a  question  between  the  railroads  and  the 
public.  Many  a  man  has  put  his  hard- 
earned  money  into  railroad  securities,  be- 


lieving that  they  were  genuine,  and  is  now 
an  innocrat  and  bona-fide  holder  of 
them.  If  the  public  finally  refuses  to 
pay  a  divided  on  such  holdings,  the 
man  who  haa  bought  them  will  lose  his 
money. 

The  fact  that  the  man  who  originally 
put  the  fictitious  capital  into  thej'ailroads, 
put  the  proceeds  in  his  pocket,  does  not 
militete  against  the  man  who  parted  with 
his  money,  not  knowing  the  facts,  for  the 
security.  As  between  the  thief  who  forges 
the  name  of  a  citizen  upon  a  negotiaUe 
instrument,  such  as  a  check,  and  the  in- 
nocent third  party  who  accepts  it,  the  law 
makes  a  marked  distinction. 

If  the  third  party  came  into  possession 
of  the  check  innocentiy,  the  man  whose 
name  is  forged  upon  it  as  the  maker  must 
pay  it;  and  it  seems  that  the  same  rule 
will  likely  be  applied  with  respect  to  the 
vast  amount  of  railway  securities  tliat 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  innocent 
public. 

But  these  questions,  grave  and  intri- 
cate as  they  are,  address  themselves  to 
the  public  and  the  railroads  for  a  solution. 
The  right  of  the  employee  is  not  impaired 
by  the  condition,  and  there  is  no  founda- 
tim  for  tiie  argument  that  he  must  in 
any  way  meet  the  sitoation  by  agreeing 
to  work  for  a  low  wage  or  under  oppres- 
sive conditions.  The  question  of  wages, 
like  the  price  of  equipment,  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  questicm  of  whether  or 
not  the  public  must  pay  dividends  upon 
watered  stock. 

THE  WAGE  CONFERENCE 

The  last  of  the  copy  for  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Journal  is  being  prepared 
June  10,  it  being  necessary  to  have  it 
ready  at  that  time  for  the  type  to  be  set 
and  the  presses  run  in  order  to  get  the 
form  to  the  bindery  in  time  for  the 
Journal  to  reach  the  readers  by  the 
first  of  the  montii. 

It  may  be  possible  for  the  later  de- 
partments to  give  a  more  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  pending  negotiations  at  New 
York  than  can  be  given  here.  It  required 
about  one  week  for  the  employees, 
through  their  representatives,  to  present 
their  requests  and  then^ndergo.  the 
grueling  cros8-exi^iinitifm.J(0^@l^he, 
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reiaresentatives  of  the  ntilroadd  sub- 
jected them. 

At  the  close  upon  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployees, Mr.  Lee  made  what  the  press 
styled  "a  compromise  expression."  The 
substance  of  what  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  was  that  the  proposition  of  the 
employees  was  the  hij^iest  level,  theirs 
the  lowest,  and  that  between  Uw  two  the 
settlement  would  be  made. 

It  was  understood  to  mean  that  the 
railroads  would  try  to  get  a  settlement 
by  granting  the  eight-hour  day,  but  with- 
out paying  the  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime.  This  was  merely  the  con- 
struction put  upon  the  remark  by  the 
newspapers. 

The  next  report  that  came  represented 
the  railroad  representatives  as  refuring 
to  answer  the  queries  of  employees  as  to 
what  their  counter  proposal  really  meant, 
and  the  New  York  l^mee  conveyed  the 
idea  that  the  conference  came  near  being 
broken  off. 

This  merely  serves  to  inform  the  mem- 
bership  that  they  need  not  rely  explicitly 
an  what  they  read  in  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  Elisha  Lee  and  his  associates  may 
bluff  at  times.  It  is  certain  that  they 
will  try  every  conceivable  stratagem  to 
decoy  the  employees  away  from  the  rea- 
sonable request  they  have  made,  and  will 
exhaust  the  resources  of  their  ingenuous 
hordes  to  write  something  into  the  agree- 
ment that  will  give  vagueness  to  its 
meaning.  They  will  stop  at  nothing  that 
gives  promise  of  dividing  the  emplf^rees 
and  getting  them  split  up. 

When  Mr.  Lee  sought  to  excuse  his  re- 
fusal to  answer  the  questions  that  Mr. 
Garretson  had  asked  him,  he  said  that 
the  "answers  would  be  hypothetical, 
based  upon  conditions  that  did  not 
exist.*' 

Pres.  Garretami  remarked,  "We  are 
going  to  do  all  we  can  to  give  you  those 
conditions  as  a  permanent  basis. " 

Grand  Chief  Stone  broke  in  to  say:  "I 
can  tell  you  positively  that  they  are  the 
conditions  you  will  work  upon  in  the 
future." 

All  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  settle- 
ment of  this  (piestion  easy  is  for  the 
employees  to  stand  firmly  up<Hi  their  de- 
mands.   Unless  the  r^lroads  can  find 


their  lines  waverinc^  they  will  not  pro- 
long the  figfat 

They  have  sent  out  a  sort  of  boast  that 
in  case  of  a  strike  they  are  "prepared," 
and  have  indicated  that  they  will  have 
the  aid  of  the  Government  by  reason  of 
the  mails. 

Let  each  reader  examine  that  sort  of 
bragi^ng  just  a  moment  It  implies  that 
they  have  gone  to  the  Government  and 
entered  into  an  agreement  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  rush  to  their  aid.  Now 
just  what  department  of  the  Government 
has  entered  into  a  half-breed  conspiracy 
with  them  to  help  defeat  the  employees? 
Have  they  approached  the  Supreme  Jus- 
tices of  the  United  States  and  got  an 
agreement  that  they  are  to  have  an 
injunction  ag^nst  the  employees  that  will 
defeat  their  demands  for  an  eight-hour 
day? 

No,  indeed,  they  have  not;  such  boast- 
ing is  contemptible.  If  any  department 
of  the  Government  should  act  in  behalf 
of  the  mails,  they  most  assuredly  would 
not  break  away  from  the  governmental 
policy  of  maint^ing  an  eiglit-hour  day. 
If  it  should  happen  that  the  court  would 
go  farther  than  it  has  ever  yet  gone,  and 
should  order  enough  men  to  remain  work- 
ing to  move  the  mails,  those  men  would 
be  under  tiie  orders  of  tiie  court,  the 
court  would  be  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  inescribe  an  ei^t-hour  day. 

The  moment  that  the  railroads  pass 
under  governmental  supervision,  the 
eight-hour  day  will  become  an  accom- 
plished fact;  and  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  the  courts  should  assume  control 
to  the  extent  of  moving  the  mails,  the 
establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day  in 
that  manner  would  win  the  point  for 
the  trainmen. 

The  railroads  have  no  such  agreement; 
the  boast  tiiat  they  have  is  lacking  in 
respect  for  the  courts,  and  the  last  thing 
they  desire  is  to  have  the  question  settied 
by  tiie  Government.  They  are  merely 
tirying  to  scare  the  employees. 

OUR  NEW  POWER  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  IT 

Just  now  while  the  Organizations  are 
bringing  into  play  for  the /first  tim«  the 
new  power  tiiat  iS  aM^^fAU4@^Ws- 
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tern  of  thorough  co-operation,  a  word  as 
to  the  proper  exercise  of  that  power  may 
not  be  amisa 

It  needs  no  argument  to  convince  the 
observant  ones  that  the  four  train  setvice 
Organizations  united  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada  have  taken  imto 
themselves  a  vast  power;  it  is  too  much 
power  for  any  class  of  men  to  possess  who 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  use  it  wisely 
and  well. 

It  80  far  stands  to  our  cr«iit  that  we 
have  been  conservative  and  just  in  our  de- 
mands. We  have  al*-  .  won  the  verdict 
of  the  public  in  01  lavor  in  our  demand 
for  an  eight-ho'ir  day,  and  ^e  employers, 
by  fighting  us,  have  lost  much  of  their 
standing  in  the  public  esteem. 

But  in  this  connection  tbe  paramoimt 
dufy  of  these  Brotherhoods  is  to  so  deport  1 
themselves  that  the  public  will  not  mis- 1 
trust  our  motives  or  fear  that  we  will 
ever  rashly  bring  disaster  to  the  business 
of  the  country  and  hardships  upon  the 
people  in  other  walks  of  life. 

To  be  specific,  we  must  ever  be  willing 
to  submit  our  claims  to  the  public  judg- 
mmt,  just  as  we  have  done  now,  and  feel 
that  we  have  their  approbation  bef  we  go- 
ing to  the  point  of  nuUcing  a  peremptory 
demand.  As  it  stands  now,  the  railroads 
must  bear  the  brunt  of  stopping  the 
wheels,  if  that  should  come  to  pass;  for  it 
is  conceded  almost  universally  that  the 
employees  are  entitied  to  an  eight-hour 
day.  Now  if  the  public  call  anybody  to 
account,  it  will  be  the  railroads.  They 
will  ask  tiiem  why  tiiey  refused  this 
just  demand  and  brought  this  situation 
about 

The  railroads  are  beaten,  and  they  know 
it.  They  know  the  employees  have  the 
power  to  enforce  their  demands,  and  they 
know  after  it  is  over  they  never  can  in- 
duce the  public  to  condenm  them  for  de- 
manding what  vas  due  them. 

There  are  many  things  that  oi;^t  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  with  respect  to 
the  employment  of  an  engineer,  in  order 
to  rightiy  determine  the  amount  of  wages 
he  should  receive.  We  are  beginning  to 
induce  the  public  to  believe  that  he  is  en- 
titied to  financial  remuneration  for  the 
danger  he  assumes.  This  ought  to  be 
broadened  until  it  shall  be  settied  that 


his  wife  and  children  are  to  be  taken  care 
of  when  he  is  killed,  irrespective  of  the 
question  of  fault  and  without  a  law- 
suit 

Another  thing  brought  out  with  empha- 
sis by  Mr.  Walsh  in  his  address,  referred 
to  elsewhere,  is  that  the  engineer  is  re- 
quired to  be  away  from  home  much  of  the 
time,  which  is  an  expense  not  applicable 
to  men  in  other  occupations.  This  should 
be  observed  in  fixing  his  wages. 

The  short  period  of  time  that  he  is  able 
to  run  an  engine  is  a  factor;  and  the  fact 
that  his  employment  so  taxes  his  physical 
powers  as  to  induce  disability  at  an  ab- 
normally early  age,  is  a  justification  for 
a  demand  of  wages  that  wilt  make  the 
earning  power  of  his  shortened  woricing 
life  what  it  might  have  been  had  he  par* 
sued  a  different  calling. 

We  recognize  that  this  is  disputed  on 
the  ground  tiiat  he  voluntarily  accepts 
the  service;  but  it  is  also  true  that  some- 
one has  to  accept  it  or  the  enterprise 
would  fail. 

.  In  connection  with  this,  the  practice  of 
the  raihroads  of  having  an  age  limit  that 
bars  a  man  from  getting  another  position 
as  en^eer,  if  he  unfortunately  loeee  his 
portion  while  he  is  yet  in  the  prime  of 
life*  is  a  factor. 

This  latter  is  just  another  and  less 
cuml>ersome  way  of  working  a  universal 
blacklist  and  seems  to  have  come  into 
vogue  simultaneously  with  the  enactment 
of  laws  forbidding  that  reprehensible 
practice.  The  railroad  Brotii^rhoods  of 
this  country  must  bring  it  to  an  end. 

Here  we  must  be  cautious.  We  cannot 
stand  beftnre  the  public  and  demand  thatl 
an  incompetent  man  must  be  retained  in  ] 
the  service,  or  one  who  is  drunken  or  in- 1 
subordinate;  but  this  is  also  to  be  remem- 1 
bered:  discipline  is  often  administered 
by  those  interested,  because  they  have 
their  own  fault  to  conceal,  and  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  discipline  is  unfair. 

The  very  fact  that  a  man  charged  with 
the  duty  of  raising  a  family  is  subject  to 
such  a  danger  of  getting  killed  or  wound- 
ed for  life;  and  if  not  that,  of  getting  dis- 
charged and  the  door  of  opportunity  for- 
evet  barred  agabst  him,  is  ratirely  too 
severe  a  ccnuUtion  of  empkarmmt  Wbw 
we  add  to  that  th^^iie^'  ^UhT^y^^ 
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chance  that  his  discharge  might  be  un- 
just, it  is  a  grievance  that  ought  not  be 
borne. 

These  are  obstacles  that  lie  further  on- 
ward, and  serve  to  remind  us  that  there 
is  a  constant  and  unending  need  for  or- 
ganlzation  and  co-operation. 

DECEPTIVE  METHODS  EXPOSED 

There  has  been  a  controversy  of  long 
standing  between  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad 
and  the  Illinois  Central  Raihroad  and  the 
States  through  which  they  operate  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  passenger  fare 
they  should  charge  the  people  whose 
journey  was  entirely  within  the  state  in 
which  the  ticket  was  purchased.  While 
we  are  not  as  vitally  interested  in  the 
passenger  chafes  as  the  bondholders, 
yet  the  matters  brought  to  light  may 
propoiy  concern  the  readers  of  the 
Journal. 

One  of  the  things  by  which  the  lUinois 
Central  sought  to  justify  the  higher  rate 
was  the  expense  inctured  in  double 
track  oMistruction  between  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  Fulton,  Ky.  To  this  the  Rail- 
road Commission  of  Tainessee  replied  by 
stating  tiie  language  of  the  president  of 
the  road,  &>  follows: 

*'Hr.  Harkham,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, in  his  annual  report  to  the  stock- 
holders, submitted  June  20,  1914,  stated 
that  the  work  of  reducing  grades  and 
straightening  alignments  between  Prince- 
toOf  Ky.,  and  Faducah,  Ky,,  was  to  ad- 
mit of  the  handling  of  heavier  t(»nage 
Izaias." 

This  quotation  was  put  in  evidence  by 
tbeCommissioato  show  cwdusively  that 
heavy  tonnage  was  behind  the  outlay, 
just  as  it  is  always  the  plan  to  have  the 
employees  deliver  more  and  still  more  for 
the  wages  paid  them. 

But  the  Commission  went  farther  and 
showed  another  of  the  tricks  by  which 
tlie  ndhwad  soi^lit  to  deceive;  this  was 
by  charging  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction the  transportation  of  material 
at  the  rate  they  charge  the  public  for 
such  transportation.  The  idea  was  to 
swell  the  capital  charge,  and  thus  hiy 
the  foundation  for  a  higher  tariff  rate. 

They  went  farther  and  slipped  hi  a 
joker  that  it  cost  them  1.866  cents  per 


mile  to  haul  interstate  passengers,  while 
they  claimed  it  coat  them  2.211  cents  to 
haul  intrastate  passengers  each  mile.  The 
assertion,  in  effect,  was,  that  while  they 
could  haul  a  man  100  miles,  if  his  trip 
originated  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  and 
ended  in  Tennessee,  or  vice  versa,  for 
$1.36,  it  would  cost  them  $2.21  to  haul 
him  100  miles  upon  the  soil  of  either 
state. 

That  discloses  the  method  of  the  rail- 
road, just  as  the  "a  la  carte"  on  the 
menu  card  indicates  the  method  of  charg- 
ing for  the  meal.  It  is  this  character  of 
antagonists  that  (he  representative  of 
the  railroad  Brotherhoods  have  constantly 
to  deal  with;  it  is  the  kind  they  are  deal- 
ing with  just  now  in  New  York. 

In  preparing  the  case  for  the  Conomis- 
sion,  the  railroads  had  been  given  a  free 
band.  They  selected  their  time  and  chose 
the  manner  of  collating  data;  they  sent 
out  men  to  make  valuations  of  right  of 
way,  and  brought  the  results  of  their 
work  (not  the  men  themselves),  before 
the  Commission.  They  would  not  hazard 
putting  even  their  own  men  on  the  stand 
where  they  might  be  cross-examined  as 
to  the  method  employed. 

They  put  in  the  land  upon  which  the 
road  is  built  at  a  handsome  valuation,  not 
claiming  that  they  had  paid  for  it;  and  as 
to  the  revenues,  they  chose  the  time  and 
the  manner.  The  language  of  the  Com- 
mission best  describes  the  method  and 
the  object: 

*  It  appears  that  the  period  selected, 
whetiier  designedly  or  not,  was  one  which 
in  its  application  did  show  lean  revenues 
and  fat  expenses.  It  was  a  period  which 
when  tested  did  not  show  normal  results. " 

That  is  a  happy  phrase—  "lean  revenues 
and  fat  expenses.'^  That  sort  of  c<m- 
duct  has  d(me  duty  upon  many  occasions. 

Such  a  concern  would  require  men  to 
work  any  length  of  time  that  they 
thought  adapted  to  their  purposeof  money- 
getting.  This  was  proven  by  a  number 
of  roads  fighting  tiie  passage  of  the 
Sixteen  Hour  law. 

REAL  MEANmC  OF  EIGHT-HOUR  HOVGHENT 
Br  Jtaam  H*Cab«^  Attonw  »t  Law 

More  people  are  killed  md  injured  each 
year  In  AmericaiPHm^Wmg 
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the  most  modern  en^nes  of  warfare  con- 
ceivable by  the  Germans  or  Allies  could 
destroy  in  the  grefttest  battle  of  the  pres- 
ent war.  And  oar  railroads  do  not  select 
for  tills  sacrifice  the  men  <uily,  but  indis- 
criminately, helpless  children  and  women. 
Is  this  necessary?  Modem  research  em- 
phatically answers.  No!  Recent  investi- 
gations along  scientific,  rather  than  finan- 
cial, lines  reveal  this  fact:  The  human 
machine  has  a  decidedly  limited  duration. 
It  works  at  maximum  for  a  short  time 
only.  After  this  period,  the  laws  of  fa- 
tigue operate,  resulting  in  misfire,  in  rail- 
road collisions,  in  mangled  bodies,  in 
widows  and  orphans. 

How  terrible  is  the  cost  (paid  by  the 
public-  by  you  and  me),  how  pitiful  the 
reason:  that  men  may  be  compelled  to 
work  for  10,  12  or  16  hours  at  danger- 
ous occi^tations  in  order  that  greater 
monetary  profits  be  reaped.  Were  it  only 
a  matter  bietween  employer  and  worker, 
it  might  be  looked  upon  more  philosoph- 
ically by  the  general  public.  If  only 
the  worker  were  maimed  and  mangled,  we 
might  pass  it  with  the  customary  shudder 
and  finish  reading  the  latest  baseball 
Bcora  Unfortunately,  in  such  fields  as 
the  railroads  this  cannot  be.  For  there 
we,  the  public,  must  pay  for  the  over- 
working of  the  engineers  and  other  rail- 
road operators  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
impair  that  extreme  power  of  carefulness 
and  eflSciency  necessary  when  lives  are 
at  stake. 

As  is  generally  known,  a  man  can  work 
at  hi^  tensicm  in  a  dangerous  occupation 
just  so  long,  after  which  his  power  of 
omcentration— of  nerve  energy— is  im- 
paired. Then  come  the  accidents.  Leav- 
ing the  public  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the 
railroad  management  only  results  in 
working  the  engineers  20  to  24  hours  at  a 
stretch.  So  horrible  were  the  conse- 
quences that  the  Federal  Government  in- 
terposed with  a  16-hour  law.  Immediately 
the  number  of  accidents  decreased  enor- 
mously. Indeed,  now  only  about  200,000 
people  are  killed  and  injured  each  year  on 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  w  a  movement  on  foot  to  reduce 
this  slaughter  still  farther.  The  railroad 
employees  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
effect  of  long  hours  <»  their  power  to 


continue  to  be  vigilant  enough  to  safe- 
guard their  own  lives  as  well  as  those  of 
the  persons  in  their  charge.  Perhaps  with 
a  view  more  to  their  own  preservatiott,but 
yet  witii  a  result  very  directiy  and  vitally 
affecting  tiie  public,  they  have  inaugurat- 
ed a  movement  for  a  workday  which  will 
eliminate  this  grave  danger.  It  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  as  an  habitual 
thing  more  than  eight  hours  of  continu- 
ous labor  in  any  ordinarily  difficult  occu- 
pation will  bring  about  this  dangeroos 
fatigue.  When  applied  to 'railroad  work, 
which  the  insurance  people  class  as  extra- 
hazardous, along  witii  police  work,and  so 
forth,  the  limit  is  really  reached  much 
sooner,  and  the  dangerous  condition,  both 
to  the  worker  and  to  the  gaieral  public^ 
commences. 

To  eliminate  this  appalling  state  of  af- 
fairs, railroad  men  throu^iout  the  coun- 
try are  trying  to  make  the  facts  known 
to  the  public  They  know  that  as  soon  as 
the  public  thoroughly  appreciates  the 
facts,  the  railroad  companies  would  not 
dare  to  continue  the  present  dangerous 
policy  and  would  meet  the  request  of  the 
railroad  men  for  an  ei^t-hour  day. 

James  McCabb, 
Attorney  at  Law,  Seattle,  Wash. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  I.  C.  HINTS 
GOVERNMENT  CONTROL 

On  May  25  the  special  agents  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railway  held  a  meeting 
in  New  Orleans.  They  were  addressed 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  Park,  vice-president.  He 
sfdd  in  part: 

"Whatever  measure  of  control  the 
Government  may  be  forced  to  assume 
over  the  railways  as  part  of  a  system  of 
National  defense,  it  will  be  wanting  in 
effectiveness  tmless  it  includes  absolute 
control  of  the  personnel  of  the  operating 
organization." 

This  is  f  nnn  the  press  report  of  the 
meeting,  and  may  not  give  the  meaning 
of  the  remark  fully;  but  if  it  does,  «ie 
is  left  somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Park  means  that  he  thinks  the  offi- 
cials need  and  must  have  Government  su- 
pervision and  control,  whether  he  meant 
that  his  claim  agents  should  have  it,  or 
whether  he  meant  the  actual  employees 
who  are  enduringjiiHuby  iuHtdfehlA^lifid 
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doing  the  work  of  transportation  should 
be  supervised  and  controlled.  He  might 
have  meant  tiiat  the  entire  operating 
tome  needed  supervision  by  the  Gov- 
entment.  • 

Hr.  Park  sheds  a  little  more  light  on 
his  meaning  in  the  following  expression 
tihan  in  the  above: 

"Considering  the  important  part  that 
the  transportation  system  must  play  as 
an  instrumentality  in  National  defense 
and  the  fact  that  no  human  foresight  can 
anticipate  the  exact  time  when  our  conn- 
try  may  be  involved  in  war,  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  provide  that  under  uo  dr- 
cumstanceB  should  a  strike  that  would 
interfere  with  transportation  be  permit- 
ted to  be  called  until  after  the  points  in 
controvert  bad  been  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration." 

This  assertion  negatives  the  former  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  a  plea  for  compul- 
sory arbitration,  the  plea  resUng  upon 
the  remote  theory  that  the  country  may 
be  momentarily  plunged  into  war.  That 
inference  about  being  at  any  moment 
confronted  with  war,  is  too  far-fetched 
for  practical  use.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  covenant  or  countenance 
a  fratricidal  war,  neither  is  there  any  in- 
dicaUon  that  the  railways,  just  at  the 
present  time  will  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gram of  Natiraal  defense,  at  least  Gov- 
ernment ownership  is  not  to  become  a 
part  of  the  arrangement. 

Again,  the  vice-president  may  deem  it 
necessary  in  addressing  a  gathering  of 
claim  agents,  that  the  Government  should 
enforce  an  order  denying  any  man  the 
i^ht  to  absent  himself  from  work  upon 
a  railroad  during  a  period  of  time  in 
which  the  Government  was  engaged  in 
war;  but  such  an  assertion  when  applied 
to  400,000  men  in  train  service  is  worse 
than  folly.  Congress  might  as  well  pass 
a  resolution  requiring  that  Americans 
should  be  Americans.  An  intimation  that 
such  a  vast  body  of  citizens  are  unsound, 
or  even  derelict  in  the  performance  of 
such  a  duty  as  giving  support  to  the  Na- 
tion when  in  peril,  is  an  impeachment  of 
American  citizenship,  tmfounded  and  un- 
justified. 

If  oiir  country  should  be  invaded,  if 
our  liberties  should  be  menaced,  these 


400,000  trainmen,  themselves  inured  to 
hardships  and  perils  more  closely  parallel- 
ing the  circumstance  of  war  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  other  civil  occupation, 
would  be  the  first  to  "court  death  in  the 
cannon's  month."  It  is  already  the  ad- 
mission of  experts  that  it  would  require 
less  of  training  to  properly  discipline 
them  than  would  be  required  of  any  other 
similar  number  of  citizens. 

This  assignment  is  about  upon  par  with 
the  excuses  that  are  commonly  offered 
for  refusal  to  let  a  trunman  rest,  when 
worn  out,  in  the  same  manner  tiiat  other 
men  are  permitted  to  rest 

Perhaps  It  may  signify  something  that 
this  remark  was  made  to  the  claim  agents. 
Reflection  upon  tiieir  business  might  shed 
light  upon  propriety  of  the  statement 
The  business  of  the  claim  agent  is  largely 
to  promote  settlements  with  the  injured 
employees  and  the  widows  of  those  killed; 
sometimes  they  are  used  in  the  business 
of  lobbying  legislatures  and  to  distribute 
free  passes  to  public  officials. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  claim  agent, 
the  moment  an  accident  happens,  to  make 
an  investigation  and  determine  the  facts, 
or  any  circumstances  upon  which  a  right 
of  recovery  might  be  defeated.  Tliey 
are  often  the  agent  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany who  has  been  paid  to  assume  the 
risk,  and  whose  inofits  depend  upon  the 
difference  between  the  premiums  re- 
ceived and  the  claims  paid.  In  such  a 
case  his  business  is  to  make  profits  by 
defeating  claims. 

A  man  engaged  in  such  a  business  for  a 
long  time  has-  no  reason  to  trust  humanity 
or  to  side  with  its  better  part  The  lawyer 
who  does  for  the  employee  exactly  what 
the  claim  agent  does  fmr  Uie  company  is 
called  an  "ambulance  chaser." 

Before  such  a  gathering  as  Mr.  Park 
was  addressing,  it  was  not  much  out  of 
place  to  suggest  that  the  Government 
should,  by  an  order,  compel  men  to  do 
their  duty  in  time  of  a  National 
crisis.  It  might  be  that  bis  auditors 
knew  little  about  the  patriotic  sentiment 
that  induces  men  to  do  their  duty  at  such 
a  time. 

At  the  present  it  is  not  a  question  of 
serving  the  Natj9^,,^p^^»iej^(jjjMw4  the 
water  of  the  investor.   The  wfen  is  * 
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hold  for  such  an  aggregation  every  pos- 
sible dollar  of  the  numey  received  fw 
transportation;  and,  by  denying  an  eight- 
hour  day,  it  seems  that  they  are  willing 
to  oppress  the  employees  to  swell  the 
volume.  The  claim  agent  certainly  will 
sanctim  it 

PRESIDENT  CARTER  ON  THE  EIGHT-HOUB 
MOVEMENT 

Upon  tlu  request  of  a  leading  news- 
paper asaociation,  President  Garter,  of 
the  6.  of  L.  F.  &  E.,  prepared  a  series 
of  newspaper  articles  relative  to  the 
eight-hour  movement.  These  articles 
are  published  in  the  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men's  Magazine  for  May,  as  one  con- 
tinuous article,  and  compose  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  on  the  subject 
As  a  striking  example  of  Uie  clearness 
and  force  with  which  President  Carter 
clinches  his  points,  we  give  the  following: 

"Just  suppose  you  are  snugly  cuddled 
up  in  a  sleeping  car  berth,  speeding 
across  the  prairies,  up  hills  and  down 
hills,  through  tunnels  and  over  bridges, 
witiiout  a  disturbing  thought  But  not 
being  accustomed  to  so  strain  a  bed, 
your  mind  refuses  to  lapee  and  yon  find 
yourself  taking  stock  of  the  possible 
causes  of  accident  to  your  swiftly-flying 
train. 

"The  splendid  reputation,  so  liberally 
advertised,  of  the  railroad  on  which  you 
travel  has  assured  you  of  the  safety  of 
the  track  and  bridgra.  One  of  the  first 
things  you  noticed  when  the  porta:  as- 
sisted you  up  the  steps  was  that  the  car 
was  made  of  steel  Before  dark  you 
observed  the  numerous  automatic  signals 
as  they  flashed  by  your  window  with  un- 
expected frequency.  The  oft-repeated 
crossing  signals  soimded  on  the  locomo- 
tive whistle  are  evidence  of  the  alertness 
of  the  engineer.  Tiring  of  these  as- 
surances of  perfect  safety,  sleep  over- 
comes you. 

"But  you  didn't  know  that  between 
you  and  your  journey's  end  an  army  of 
sleepless  men  are  employed  in  freight 
and  switchingservice,  many  of  whom  have 
had  less  than  five  hours  in  bed  within  the 
past  twoity-fonr.  You  didn't  know  that 
perhaps  twenty  miles  ahead  of  you  a 
crew  of  five  tired  men  labored  with  a 


heavily  laden  freight  train  on  the  very 
same  track  on  which  you  are  running 
toward  them  at  a  rate  of  sixty  nules  per 
hour.  You  didn't  know  that  these  same 
five  exhausted  men  had  probably  left 
yesterday  morning  the  last  terminal 
through  which  you  had  just  passed;  had 
labored  with  that  same  freij^t  tr^  six- 
teen k)ng  hours  and  then  were  tied  up 
for  ten  hours  on  a  side  track  with  no 
place  to  rest  or  sleep,  except  on  the  en- 
gine or  in  the  caboose.  You  didn't  know 
that  they  were  now  struggling  with  that 
same  freight  train  for  another  seven 
hours  witii  possibly  the  terminal  yet  ten 
miles  ahead." 

President  Carter  incidentally  paid  bis 
respects  to  the  manifest  desire  of  the  ndl- 
roads  to  arbitirate*  presumably  upm  tiie 
plan  of  the  last  arbitration.  The  Presi- 
dent said: 

"In  the  last  arbitration  of  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  western  engineers, 
firemen  and  hostiers.  the  board  was 
donUnated  by  a  man  who»  as  director  or 
trustee,  was  directiy  concenied  in  the 
result  of  the  award.  Aside  ttom  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  otim  railroad  hold- 
ings, much  of  which  would  be  affected 
by  the  award,  he  was  director  of  a  trust 
company  that  owned  one  block  of  ap- 
proximately $12,600,000  of  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  one  of  the  railroads,  parties  to 
the  arbitration." 

At  another  pmnt  in  the  argument; 
President  Carter  made  tlie  following 
very  apt  comment: 

"Long  before  gambling  with  dice  was 
prohibited  by  law,  it  was  not  considered 
profitable  to  go  against  loaded  dice. 
Polite  [>eople  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  unfair  methods. " 

It  LB  evidentiy  the  conviction  of  the 
President  that  if  there  is  any  arUtrating 
done  it  ought  to  be  done  by  arbitrators 
that  are  not  themselves  interested  in  the 
award.  Maybe  the  railroads  would  agree 
to  take  it  turn  about  and  let  us  do  the 
arbitrating  this  time.  If  they  will,  the 
employees  will  be  assured  of  satisfactory- 
results.  If  they  had  been  able  to  gain 
such  an  advantage  in  the  former  arbitra- 
tion,  they  doubtiess,  like  the  railroads, 
would  be    clamoring  'or^arl^tn^ 
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New  York  Coaference 

The  negotiations  between  the  Asso- 
ciatifHi  of  Rulway  Managers  and  the 
Executive  Officers  and  General  Chairmen 
of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  £  E.,  B.  of  L.  E.,  B. 
of  R.  T.,  andO.  R.  C,  which  have  been 
in  progress  at  New  York  City  during  the 
past  two  weeks,  have  been  automatically 
broken  off  by  the  refusal  of  the  railway 
representatives  to  grant  the  request  of 
the  men  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  time 
and  one  half  for  overtime. 

There  was  much  discussion  during  the 
11  days  the  conference  lasted  on  the  ef- 
fect of  the  application  of  the  proposed 
change  to  various  conditions  of  service, 
during  which  our  side  was  ably  repre- 
sented. 

The  Rulroads,  while  denying  our  re- 
quests, offered  no  definite  counter  propo- 
sition, their  reply  being  rather  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  suggestion  to  compromise  or 
place  the  whole  matter  in  tiie  bands  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
adjustmoit 


This  suggestion  our  representatives 
pronq>tly  rejected,  after  which  the  con- 
ference came  to  an '  end,  so  the  whole 
matter  reverts  back  to  the  members  of 
the  four  Organizations  for  their  decision 
as  to  the  next  step  to  be  taken. 

The  proceedings  throughout  were  con- 
ducted in  a  highly  dignified  manner  as 
would  be  expected,  considering  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  the  busineaa  in  hand 
ab  well  as  the  hl^  character  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  controversy. 


Safety  FTrst  Exhibit 

On  June  15,  the  Grand  Office,  through  the 
courtesy  of  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  accepted 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  United  States 
Government  Safety  First  spedal  train 
of  nme  ears,  on  exhibition  at  the  terminal 
depot  of  the  6.  &  0.  Railway,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  various 
methods  adopted  and  employed  by  the 
Government  for  the  protection  of  those 
engaged  in  hazardous  occupations,  in  pur- 
suits of  peace  and  war,  were  explained 
and  demonstrated  by  experts,  thus  af- 
fording the  visitor  a  rare  opportunity 
for  learning  the  extent  to  which  oar 
Government  has  gone  in  the  matter  of 
promoting  the  Safety  First  movement 

The  many  exhibits  included  ingeniously 
designed  life  boats  and  other  apparatus 
for  Coast  Guard  service,  modem  arma- 
ment for  the  army  and  navy,  sjntems 
for  the  reclamation  and  improvement  of 
desert  land,  so  as  to  protect  life  and 
guard  property  against  forest  fires,  scien- 
tific sanitation,  also  a  great  variety  of 
appliances  for  promotion  of  safety  in 
mining  and  transportation. 

The  latter  feature  included  a  complete 
miniature  locomotive,  and  a  locomotive 
boiler  under  steam,  with  glass  openings 
through  which  one  could  witness  the  cir- 
culation of  water  in  boiler  under  w<n*king 
conditions. 

The  latter  exhibit,  together  with  the 
air-brake  and  signal  systems,  afforded 
most  interest  for  the  engineer,  and  the 
minds  of  those  whose  experience  dated 
back  to  earlier  times  could-see  much  in 
the  shape  of  prei«iMi^  ^fan^^^^ 
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shown  in  this  wonderful  display,  that 
formed  a  striicing  contrast  to  the  con- 
dition surrounding  train  operation  before 
these  safeguards  were  invented. 

To  the  layman,  these  mechanical  aids 
represent  a  perfect  chain  of  safety 
deivicea  that  should  make  rulroading 
almost  absolutely  safe,  and  may  excite 
wonder  In  the  thinking  mind  why  it  is 
not  so;  but  to  the  experienced  eye,  the 
chain,  as  represented  in  the  exhibit,  was 
not  complete;  the  most  important  link, 
the  human  element  in  train  movement, 
was  lacking.  With  this  link  supplied  in 
tiie  ftom  of  a  crew  of  a  drag  frei^t 
engine  on  duty  under  the  most  trying 
eonditknis,  often  for  16  or  16  hours,  or 
the  crew  of  a  passenger  engine  driving 
blindly  through  the  snow,  rain  and  fog, 
often  at  the  highest  rate  of  speed  pos- 
sible, then  even  the  layman  might  be 
able  to  get  a  truer  conception  of  the  real 
strength  of  tbe  whole  chain  aa  a  means 
of  protection  to  life  and  property  in  rail- 
way tautsportation. 


IHsc^llae  of  EociMiieii 


New  Yobk  City 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

The  writer  has  read  your  article,  April 
28,  on  the  Lookout  on  the  Locomotive, 
and  heartily  agrees  with  the  author's 
findings.  In  one  place  he  says:  "The 
superintendent,  therefore,  who  aims  to 
keep  the  morale  of  the  force  high  must 
have  a  rigid  system  of  jputting  mly  the 
best  men  on  the  most  important  traina; 
.  .  .  and  forbidding  men  to  go  on  duty 
when  sick  or  tired  or  worried    .    .  . 

Would  it  not  then  be  an  exceUent  plan 
to  prepare  proper  blanks  tiiat  must  be 
signed  by  the  enginemen  and  firemen  be- 
fore goinp^  out  on  their  runs?  They 
^ula  affirmatively  declare  that  they  are 
not  sick,  tired  or  worried,  and  know  of  no 
mental  or  physical  reason  why  they 
should  not  go  out  These  papers,  signed, 
could  be  filed  in  office  of  the  division  su- 
perintendent and  tbe  declarations  therein 
contained  would  relieve  the  management 
of  the  suspicion,  at  times  of  accident  so 
manifest  in  the  daily  papers  and  in  the 
minds  of  the  traveling  public,  that  tiiese 
two  very  important  employees  were  not 
in  mental  or  physical  condition  to  as- 
sume the  great  responsibility  laid  upon 
tiiem. 

Important  facts  that  tend  to  show  the 
never-ceasing  care  that  the  railroads 
give  to  the  questitm  of  safety  should  be 


heralded  far  and  near;  this  in  justice  to 
the  varioua  managements. 

C.  H.  Wadelton. 
The  above  suggestion  is  all  right  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  should  also  recognize 
some  existing  sources  of  worry  to  en- 
gineers for  which  the  officers  of  the 
company  are  directiy  responsible.  When 
the  engineer  runs  the  gauntiet  of  criti- 
cism of  his  work  from  the  roundhouse 
foreman  to  the  superintendent  of  motive 
power  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the 
trainmaster  to  the  general  superintend- 
ent on  the  other,  and  is  continually 
violating  speed  orders  and  safety  rules 
of  various  kinds  to  make  ends  meet  the 
demands  of  service,  he  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  enjoy  that  tranquillity  of  mind 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  concentrate 
his  mental  energies  on  the  work  befwe 
hinL  Less  nagging,  some  method  where- 
by the  engineer  may  clear  his  record  so 
as  to  have  a  clean  slate  to  begin  on 
^^ain,  some  plan  that  will  enable  him  to 
balance  his  account  of  service  where  the 
good  may  offset  the  bad,  and  effectually 
and  permanentiy  wipe  out  the  stam. 
That  would  be  a  long  step  toward  pro- 
ducing the  conditim  suggested  in  the 
preceding  article.  Disciplme  of  engine- 
men,  for  no  man  is  in  the  proper  frame 
of  mind  knowing  that  all  the  errors  he 
has  committed  are  being  held  against 
him,  and  that  tiie  next  one  may  be  the 
finish  for  him.  It  is  not  the  physical 
disabilities  that  enter  largely  into  the 
question  of  fitness  for  service,  it  is  the 
mind-distracting  worries,  many  of  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  management  of  the 
en^neera. 


Order 


AT  A  GBNKUL  SESSION  OP  THE  INTBR- 
STATE  COmCERCB  GOHHISSION,  HELD 
AT  rrS  OFFICE  IN  WASHINGTON, 

D.    C,  ON  THE  6th  DAY  OP 
JUNE,  A.  D.  1916 

In  the  Matter  of  Rules  and  Instructions 
for  the  Inspection  and  Testing  of 
Steam  Locomotives  and  Tenders  in 
Accordance  with  Act  of  February  17, 
1911,  Amended  March  4,  1916. 
The  matter  of  rules  and  instructions 

for  tiie  testing   cg^  pJ^vJ«c«5§TO 
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boilers  and  their  appurtenances  being 
under  consideration,  and  the  matters  and 
things  involved  having  been  duly  heard 
and  submitted  by  the  parties,  and  full 
investigation  having  been  had  by  the 
Commission, 

It  is  ordered  that  the  rules  and  instruc- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Commission's  or- 
der of  October  11,  1916,  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby  amended  by  the  addition  of 
the  following  rules: 

29.  LoeomoHves  ttaed  inroad  service.— 
Each  locomotive  used  in  road  service  be- 
tween sunset  and  sunrise  shall  have  a 
headlight  which  will  enable  persons  with 
normal  vision  in  the  cab  of  the  locomo- 
tive, under  normal  weather  conditions, 
to  see  a  dark  object  the  size  of  a  man  for 
a  distance  of  1^000  feet  or  more  ahead  of 
the  locomotive;  uid  such  headli^ts  must 
be  maintained  in  good  condition. 

Ijocomotives  used  in  road  service  which 
are  regularly  required  to  run  backward 
for  any  portion  of  their  trip,  except  to  pick 
up  a  detached  portion  of  their  train,  or  in 
making  terminal  movements,  shall  have 
on  the  rear  a  headlight  which  will  meet 
tiie  foregoing  requirements. 

Notbii^  in  the  foregoing  rules  shidl  pre- 
vent the  use  of  a  device  whereby  the  light 
may  be  diminished  in  yards  and  at  stations 
to  an  extent  that  will  enable  the  person 
or  persons  operating  the  locomotive  to 
see  a  dark  object  the  size  of  a  man  for  a 
distance  of  300  feet  or  more  ahead  of 
the  locomotive  under  the  same  conditions 
as  set  forth  above. 

When  two  or  more  locomotives  aroused 
in  the  same  train,  the  leading  locomotive 
only  will  be  required  to  display  a  head- 
light 

81.  LocOTnotives  used  in  yard  service- 
Each  locomotive  used  in  yard  service  be- 
tween sunset  and  sunrise  shall  have  two 
headights,  one  located  on  the  front  of 
the  locomotive  and  one  on  the  rear;  each 
of  which  win  enable  persons  witii  normal 
vision,  in  the  cab  of  the  locomotive,  un- 
der normal  weather  conditions,  to  see  a 
dark  object  the  size  of  a  man  for  a  dis- 
tance of  300  feet  or  more;  and  such  head- 
lights must  be  maintained  in  good  condi- 
t«m. 

R  iajurther  ordered,  that  said  rules  29 
and  81  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  made 


applicable  to  all  new  steam  locomotives 
put  in  service  subsequent  to  October 
1,  1916,  and  to  all  steam  locomotives 
given  general  overhauling  subsequent  to 
October  1,  1916,  and  that  all  steam  loco- 
motives subject  to  the  rules  be  equipped 
in  conformity  therewith  not  later  than 
January  1,  1920. 

By  the  Commission: 
[Seal]        George  B.  HcGinty,  Sec 


Qneer  Origin  of  aa  liiveatiofl 

The  discovery  of  the  "slip  ring"  for 
eccentrics  which  put  an  end  to  the  greatest 
source  of  trouble  the  engineer  had  to  con- 
tend with  in  the  days  when  the  Stephen- 
son valve  gear  was  practically  the  only 
one,  had,  like  many  other  useful  inv«)- 
tJons,  a  rather  novel  and  accidental  birtti. 
The  inventor,  Mr.  Margah,  then  in  the 
employ  of  the  Erie  Railway  as  shop  fore- 
man at  Meadville,  explained  it  to  the 
writer  as  follows:  "In  looking  over  an 
engine  that  had  been  brought  in  for  cur- 
rent repair,  I  noticed  that  one  of  the 
eccentric  straps  was  so  loose  I  could  see 
through  between  it  and  the  bottom  of 
eccentric  About  the  same  time  I  hap- 
pened to  see  a  wooden  barrel  hoop  lying 
near,  and  the  thought  came  to  me  sud- 
denly to  put  the  hoop  inside  the  strap  to 
take  up  the  lost  motion,  which  was  done, 
with  the  result  that  it  ran  successfully  for 
a  very  long  time. ' '  From  this  hit  or  miss 
experiment  the  idea  evolved  to  use  the 
loose  metai  rmgs  on  the  inside  of  eccen- 
tric straps,  which,  by  reducing  the  fric- 
tion 60  per  cent,  made  it  one  of  the  most 
reliable  features  of  the  link  motitm  engine 
by  putting  an  end  to  hot  eccentrics. 

Actioa  Taken 

New  York  City,  June  IS,  1916. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Shtffineers',  Conduc- 
tors', Firemen's,  and  Trainmen's  Offi- 
cial Fublications : 
Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers: 

Pursuant  to  action  taken  by  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Order  of  Rail- 
way Conductors,  and  Brothwhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  [i«i[n«aUniw{Pl^^s&th- 
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eastern  membership  of  these  four  Organi- 
zations, in  joint  sessions  assembled  in  this 
city  on  Jime  14,  1916,  the  undersigned 
Secretaries  of  the  three  Associations 
were  instructed  to  communicate  to  each 
of  you  the  action  taken,  with  the  request 
that  you  publish  same  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  respective  publications. 

The  Joint  Committee,  by  unanimous 
vote  of  those  present,  decided  to  hold  a 
joint  union  meeting  of  the  four  Organiza- 
tions in  the  City  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
on  Sunday,  September  3,  1916,  commenc- 
ing at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  which  all  mem- 
bers of  these  Organizations  in  the  terri- 
tory are  earnestly  requested  to  be  pres- 
ent. At  this  meeting  it  is  c<mtemplated 
that  there  will  be  representatives  of  the 
Grand  Offices  present  and  steps  will  be 
taken  looking  to  establishing  a  permanent 
Uni(Hi  Meeting  Association  of  the  four 
Organizations  in  the  Southern  Territory. 

The  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  create 
a  better  feeling  between  the  members  of 
the  four  Organizations  and  to  advance 
the  mutual  interest  of  each  by  an  ex- 
change of  views  and  a  better  acquaint- 
ance among  Hm  membership  in  the  South. 

All  members  are  most  cordially  invited 
to  be  present  at  this  meeting  and  a  large 
attendance  from  each  system  is  expected. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Harry  Huddleston, 
Secretary  Southeastern  Board  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

B.  L.  Lafoon, 
Secretary  Southern  Federated  Board 
Brotiierhood  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen. 

W.  N.  DOAK, 
Secretary  Southern  Association  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  and  Brotherhood  of 
Railro«]  Trainmen. 


Memorial 

Joint  memorial  services  of  the  local 
lodges  of  the  6.  of  L.F.  &  K,  and  Divi- 
sions of  theB.of  L.E.,  were  held  in  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  Auditorium,  on  Sunder  evening, 
June  11th. 

The  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
Brother  W.  B.  Prenter,  which,  togetiier 
with  the  remarks  of  other  speakers  and 
the  general  program,  including  vocal  and 


instrumental  miisic  suitable  to  the  evenly 
put  all  present  in  a  frame  of  mind  in  har- 
mmiy  with  the  purpose  of  tiie  occasion. 


Railroad  VfoMng  AgreeiMots  aid 

DisasreeoKflts 

BY  A.  A.  GRAHAM,  TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Greater  loyalty,  closer  attention,  higher 
efficiency,  stricter  ecowHny,  save  a  nickd 
a  day,  safety  first,  tiiese  are  some  of 
the  exactions  railroad  officials  are  now 
demanding  of  the  employees,  without 
even  the  suggestion  of  a  reward. 

Of  the  public  they  are  demanding 
higher  freight  and  passenger  rates  for 
poorer  service. 

With  both  of  these  granted,  tiiey  can 
then  raise  the  salary  of  the  $26,000  man  to 
$60,000  and  the  $50,000  man  to  $100,000^ 
and  create  some  more  vice-presidmts  and 
other  supernumerary  officials. 

But  the  men  who  make  and  save  this 
money  for  them  will  still  be  gettii^  the 
same  old  kopecks,  or  less,  if  they  will 
stand  for  it. 

If  injured,  you  must  take  vhatevw 
they  choose  to  give,  else  you  can  new 
again  work  for  any  railroad  on  earth; 
and,  if  killed,  your  widow  and  orphans 
will  be  treated  likewise;  but,  if  they  sue, 
the  company  is  "hooked  up"  to  beat  them 
altogether.  If  discharged,  you  might  as 
well  go  jump  off,  for  the  company  wiU  fol- 
low you  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

There  are  some  of  tiie  "hig^  spots" 
to  be  considered  in  the  present  cmtro- 
versy  between,  the  officials  and  the  em- 
ployees; and  you  know  them  well;  but, 
like  the  Lord's  Prayer,  they  need  to  be 
oft  repeated,  so  that  God  will  not  forget 

The  present  controversy,  liowever,  is 
mostly  over  working  ccmditions,  and 
seems  hardly  to  involve  wages  at  all;  but 
that  makes  no  difference;  because^  in 
every  betterment  and  improvement  that 
ever  came  to  railroad  operatiw— particu- 
larly the  safe^  appliances— the  railroad 
officials  have  fought  in  the  same  manner. 

At  first  impression,  this  seems  incon- 
sistent with  their  safety  first  propaganda, 
which  the  roads  have  so  strenuously  tried 
to  nuike  believe  was  almost  entirely  in 
the  interests  of  the  employees.  That^ut 
is  altogether  tbe^^e^e^^MM^I^ 
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still  leaves  the  employee  to  do  as  much 
and  even  more  work  under  it  than  fonn- 
eriy,  and,  as  a  legal  proposition,  it  throws 
the  oitire  responsibility  for  consequences 
on  the  employee,  and  is  the  best  means  in 
the  world  to  cheat  him  out  of  compensa- 
tion for  any  injuries  he  may  receive.  This 
is  now  confirmed  by  the  general  experi- 
ence of  those  who  have  got  "up  against 
it" 

From  all  this  it  clearly  appears  that  the 
present  is  merely  a  "standardized"  con- 
troversy, such  as  always  has  and  doubt- 
leas  always  will  be  encountered  1^  the 
employees,  when,  as  in  this  case,  they 
desire  to  improve  the  r^lroad  service. 

In  this  fight  the  employees  should  take 
great  comfort  in  having  the  general  pub- 
lic support.  A  farmer  with  a  team  that 
will  easily  "knock  off"  twelve  miles  an 
hour  can  not  understand  why  the  railroads 
can  not  make  the  same  average  speed 
with  tiieir  trains.  In  this  Mf^t,  the  ma^ 
ter  is  most  serious  to  the  railroads;  be- 
cause, with  our  good  roads  and  auto 
transportation,  it  is  up  to  the  railroads  to 
make  better  time  or  lose  a  great  portion 
of  their  lighter  freight  traffic  as  they 
have  already  lost  a  very  great  portion  of 
their  short-haul  passenger  business.  The 
r^lroads  should  have  initiated  the  speed- 
ing-up, and  not  have  wiUted  on  the  em- 
ployees; but,  when  once  started  by  the 
employees,  the  officials  should  have  fallen 
over  themselves  to  have  adopted  it  If, 
however,  they  had,  they  wouid  have  vio- 
lated their  previously-established  rule  to 
oppose  everything. 


PnUic  Land  Qlveo  to  Rsilroads 

In  this  department  of  the  Journal  for 
June,  we  gave  some  figures  relative  to 
inflated  capital  in  the  various  railway  or- 
ganizations. The  object  was  to  give  a 
correct  view  of  the  character  of  the  oppo- 
sition. 

We  have  now  to  disclose  some  interest- 
ing facts  concerning  another  scheme  by 
which  the  American  public  have  been 
mulcted  by  the  railroads.  This  time  the 
figures  will  be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  land 
grants  secured  by  them  and  the  un- 
scrupulous game  played  with  these 
grants. 


Figures  make  dry  reading,  they  say; 
but  there  should  be  no  such  result  with 
the  figures  here  giv«i,  for  tiiey,  like  the 
figures  concerning  the  financial  oper- 
ations, turn  chiefly  to  water. 

During  the  era  of  railroad  expanskm  In 
the  United  States,  there  was  employed  a 
system  of  granting  land  from  the  public 
domain  to  corporations  who  would  agree 
to  construct  within  &  certain  time,  a  rail- 
road through  the  territory  embraced  in 
the  grant  For  the  most  part  the  grants 
were  for  each  alternate  section  upon  each 
side  of  the  road  for  a  distance  of  aOmileB. 

In  some  territories  the  distance  was  40 
miles  on  each  side.  It  was  usually  stipu- 
lated that  the  land  should  forfeit  to  the 
Government  if  the  road  was  not  construct- 
ed in  a  certain  time,  and  it  was  further 
stipulated  that  the  land  should  be  sold  to 
settiers  at  not  more  than  $2.50  per  acre. 

Some  of  the  grants  contained  a  provi- 
sion that  if  mineral  or  oil  rixMild  subse- 
quently be  discovered  xtpm.  the  land 
granted,  it  should  revert  to  the  Govern- 
ment This  provision  was,  during  the 
year  1914,  declared  void  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States. 

These  land  grants  began  in  1850,  when 
there  was  granted  to  the  Illinois  Central 
Raikoad  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  2,695,138 
acres.  In  the  twenty  years  following 
there  was  given  by  Congress  to  the  rail- 
ways in  the  West  and  South,  approxi- 
mately 190,000,000  acres,  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  alone  receiving  an  aggre- 
gate of  43,169,428  acres. 

The  land  thus  given  away  by  Congress 
agg^regated  296,875  square  miles,  an  area 
as  large  as  all  the  New  England  States 
combined,  witii  the  addition  of  the  States 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

About  35,000,000  acres  of  the  land 
granted  was  forfeited  by  failure  to  build 
the  roads  in  the  specified  time,  leaving  the 
land  held  by  the  unforfeited  grants  ap- 
proximately 166,000^000  acres. 

If  the  policy  embodied  in  the  grants  had 
been  carried  out,  there  might  be  no  criti- 
cism of  the  method;  for  the  apparent  in- 
tention was  to  induce  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  into  uninhabited  regions,  and 

hold  tiie  land  avai^^^^g^^^^WJ^ieP* 
more  than  $2.50  per  acre.  ^ 
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If  the  land  had  been  sold  at  this  price  it 
woald  have  reimbursed  the  cost  of  coa- 
structing  the  roads,  leaving  them  withsueh 
a  low  capitalization  per  mile  that  there 
would  have  been  practically  no  require- 
ment for  income  beyond  the  necessary 
expense  of  operation  and  maintenance. 
This  obviously  would  mean  transportation 
at  low  cost 

But  instead  of  realizing  this  salutary 
result,  we  find  these  railroads  plundered 
and  exploited  by  stock  gambling  schemes 
until  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  receiv- 
ers, and  are  virtually  declaring  that  they 
must  have  the  labor  of  the  employees  at 
their  own  price  or  must  perish. 

Having  f uled  to  thrive,  as  they  would 
induce  UB  to  believe,  with  land  grants, 
they  now  insist  that  they  must  have  a  sys- 
tem of  man  grants.  If  the  employees  ob- 
ject and  think  that  eight  hours  is  long 
enough  to  work,  they  ask  only  that  they 
submit  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  a 
committee  chosen  from  the  public  whom 
they  have  plundered,  and  have  that  com- 
mittee decide  the  conlToversy  while  they 
threaten  to  plunder  them  further  unless 
the  decision  is  in  their  favor. 

And,  Uiey  might  get  a  fellow  on  the 
board  of  arbitration  who  was  himself  a 
holder  of  the  watered  stock. 

This  was  not  all  of  the  land  granted,  nor 
were  the  land  grants  all  of  the  system  of 
subsidizing:  What  is  now  the  State  of 
Texas  was  once  a  sovereign  territory, 
and  when  it  came  into  the  union  of  States, 
it  held  its  public  lands.  From  the  public 
lands  of  this  wie  State,  the  railroads  got 
34,400,000  acres. 

Out  of  the  public  lands  granted  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  states,  Michi- 
gan gave  a  large  area  of  land  to  the  rail- 
roads. Minnesota  gave  2,860,077  acres; 
and  of  the  20,000.000  acres  granted  to  the 
State  of  Florida,  up  to  1910,  over  12,000,- 
000  acres  had  been  absorbed  by  grants  to 
railroads,  canal  and  drainage  companies 
and  to  State  agents  for  selecting  lands. 

But  land  grants  were  not  enough  for 
these  companies;  they  wanted  money,and 
got  it  They  got  up  a  system  of  having 
the  Government  loan  them  bonds,  'upon 
which  the  Government  was  to  pay  inter- 
est, the  railroads  getting  the  interest 

By  the  above  system  of  Government 


aid,  the  Union,  Kansas  &  Central  Pacific, 
Central  Branch  &  Sioux  City  and  Pacific 
Railways,  received  26,000,000  acres  of 
land,  and $64,623,612  in  Govemmentbonds. 
The  coat  of  constructing  their  railroad 
was  $126, 154, 138,  while  the  additional  sum 
of  $123,644,649  was  distributed  to  the 
officers  and  managers  as  "{ovfits  on  fraud* 
ulent  and  collusive  <»nBtruc1aoai  con- 
tracts." 

They  built  a  raihroad  that  cost  $126,000,- 
000,  and  pocketed  $123,000,000  while  tb^ 
were  doing  it  Now  they  want  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  give  them  a  capital  return 
on  the  money  they  spent  and  the  money 
they  took  and  give  them  the  right  to 
overwork  their  employees  as  a  sort  of 
premium,  like  giving  "boot"  In  a  horse 
swap. 

Perhaps  a  more  concrete  example  is 
furnished  by  the  Union  Pacific.  The  Un- 
ion Pacific  Railroad  was  constructed  from 
Omaha  to  Ogden  under  three  contracts, 
the  "Hoxie,"  the  "Ames"  and  the 
"Davis"  contracts.  Through  a  system 
of  assignments  and  the  instrumentali^of 
the  concern  known  as  the  "Credit  Holnlier 
of  America, "  the  proAts  of  the  construc- 
tion contracts  were  secured  to  the  offi- 
cers and  promoters  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  itself.  The  persons  who  received 
the  profits  determined  the  amount  of  the 
profits  by  their  own  votes. 

By  means  of  the  above  plunderbund,the 
officers  of  the  railroad,  while  building  it 
at  a  cost  of  $60,000,000  in  round  numbers, 
transferred  to  themselves  the  sum  of 
$23,000,000  in  cash,  and  had  left  the  rail- 
road and  the  other  appurtenances,  such  as 
land  grants  and  securities. 

Their  land  grants  amounted  to  more 
than  12,000,000  acres,  which  if  they  had 
carried  out  the  contract  and  sold  them  to 
settlers  at  $2.60  per  acre,  wouldfaave  net- 
ted them  $30,000,000.  Since  these  lands 
were  held  for  better'prices,  and  mtb  the 
earnings  of  the  road,  stocks  in  mining 
companies,  etc.,  it  is  apparent  if  the 
reader  will  permit  a  seemingly  impossible 
expression,  that  the  road  cost  the  pro- 
moters many  millions  of  dollars  less  than 
nothing  at  til. 

What  is  it  now?  Certainly  it  will  con- 
tend that  it  cannot  give  i^~^mployecs  an 
ei^t-hour  day.  >^eWl&elM^^t- 
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ing  committee  in  its  report  to  Congress 
liad  the  following  to  say  about  the  pitiable 
plight  of  this  property: 

"Instead  of  securing  a  solvent,  power- 
ful, well-endowed  company,  able  to  per- 
form its  important  public  functions  with- 
out interruption  in  times  of  commercial 
disaster  as  in  times  of  war,  and  able  to 
maintun  its  impartiality  and  neutrality  in 
deating  with  all  connecting  lines,  it  is  now 
weak  and  poor,  kept  from  bankruptcy 
only  by  the  voluntary  aid  of  a  few  capital- 
ists who  are  interested  to  maintain  it,and 
liable  to  fall  into  the  control  of  shrewd 
and  adroit  managers  and  to  become  an 
appendage  to  some  of  the  railroad  lines  of 
the  East " 

This  prophecy  has  in  a  very  large  meas- 
ure been  realized  already.  Having  failed 
to  succeed  with  land  grants,  bond  grants 
and  graft  contracts,  it  needs  man  grants 
now. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  these  railroads  did  not  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  grant  and  allow 
the  land  to  be  bought  by  settlers  at  not 
more  than  $2.50  per  acre.  No;  they  have, 
in  many  instances,  held  it 

The  lands  held  by  the  Northern  Pacific, 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  as  given  by  the  re- 
port of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations on  the  Lumber  Industry,  was 
85,000,000  acres,  an  area  as  large  as  that 
of  England. 

Some  of  the  land  so  held  is  worth  as 
high  as  $100  an  acre,  possibly  some  of  it 
worth  $200  an  acre,  for  timber  purposes 
alona  Valued  at  $1.50  per  1,000  feet  the 
timber  lands  held  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, as  shown  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations,  are  worth  $169,000,000. 

They  tamnot  allow  their  men  an  eight- 
hour  day. 

Neither  Is  this  all,  or  even  the  worst 
of  it  These  companies  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  holding  of  the  land  illegally; 
they  must  have  something  better.  Ac- 
cordingly,  we  have  the  Forest  Lien  Leg- 
islation, beginning  in  1897. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  on  its 
face,  was  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
acquire  large  tracts  of  land  for  forest 
reserves.  The  theory  was  that  if  a  settier 
had  made  his  entry,  and  afterwards  the 


lands  adjacent  were  set  apart  as  a  re- 
serve, the  development  would  cease,  and 
his  land  would  therefore  be  depreciated 
in  value.  It  seemed  to  be  the  plausible 
thing  to  allow  this  man  to  release  his 
holding  to  the  Government  and  let  it  be- 
come a  part  of  the  reserve,  and  he  be 
allowed  to  select  him  a  tract  similar  in 
size  somewhere  else. 

That  was  an  innocent  looking  thing, 
and  thus  far  has  merit  But  lo,  the  riul- 
roads  were  cunningly  inserted  as  bene- 
ficiaries. It  was  also  provided  that  the 
"owner"  might  release  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  select  elsewhere. 

No  stipulation  was  made  as  to  the  value 
of  the  lands  released  or  selected.  The 
land  released  might  be  barren  peaks  and 
those  selected  the  richest  of  soil  covered 
with  forest  They  could  strip  it  of  tim- 
ber and  then  exchange  it 

Under  tiiis  provision,  one  railroad  hav- 
ing but  30  miles  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
released  500,000  acres  of  worthless  land 
and  selected  600,000  acres  of  the  best 
timbered  land  in  die  State  of  Oreg<m.  In 
addition  the  railroads  are  holding  now,  in 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  grant  that 
it  should  be  sold  to  settiers  at  not  exceed- 
ing $2.50  per  acre,  2,000,000  acres  of  val- 
uable land  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Perfidy  is  a  very  good  word  to  use  in 
connection  with  such  transactions  as  we 
have  been  relating. 

These  gentlemen,  after  having  phm- 
dered  the  American  people,  magnificentiy 
plundered  them,  after  having  upon  the 
average  killed  each  year  one  out  of  every 
205  who  have  entered  their  service,  now 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  same  people  who 
have  been  plundered  and  whose  sons  have 
perished,  to  help  tiiem  prevent  tiie  em- 
ployees from  securing  an  eight-hour  day. 

This  recalls  an  incident  related  by  a 
physician  practicing  in  one  of  the  South- 
em  States.  The  physician  relates  that 
once  there  came  into  his  ofiice  a  strong 
but  rather  reluctant  looking  fellow,  and 
asked  for  a  treatment  He  told  the  phy- 
sician that  he  had  no  mwey.  The  phy- 
sician looked  him  over,  telling  him  not  to 
mind  that,  and  after  the  diagnosis,  wrote 
a  prescription,  directing  that  the  patient 
take  it  to  the  J^^gp^^^ny^ 
"But,"  said  the pa6mt^*<^tirilHto(»t 
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me?"  "Only  $1.50,"  replied  the  phy- 
sician. "Weil,"  said  the  patient,  "I 
have  no  money;  doctor,  would  you  mind 
lending  me  the  $1-60?" 

The  doctor  reached  for  the  prescription 
and,  takmg  his  pencil,  rubbed  out  the  last 
line,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  patient 
"What  does  this  mean?"  asked  the  pa- 
tient. The  doctor  replied,  "I  have  given 
you  something  for  your  nerve,  but  you 
don't  need  it" 

These  gentlemen,  after  their  history, 
certainly  prove,  when  they  carry  their 
fight  on  an  eight-hour  day  to  the  people, 
that  they  do  not  need  anything  for  their 
nwre. 


UNKS 

On  June  1,  two  members  of  Div.  734, 
Denver,  Colorado,  were  promoted:  Broth- 
er A.  Roe8ch,who  was  master  mechanic 
at  Trinidad  for  some  tipie,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Denver  as  master  mechanic, 
and  Brother  G.  H.  Gray  was  appointed  to 
fiU  the  vacancy  at  Trinidad. 

The  members  of  Div.  734  not  only  wish 
them  success,  but  are  ready  to  do  any- 
thing they  possibly  can  to  help  them  suc- 
ceed.     Fraternally  yours, 

C.  E.  Ketchuh,  S.-T.  Div.  734. 


One  of  the  shortest  strikes  on  record 
was  recently  reported  from  the  Missouri, 
Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Railroad,  where  Joint 
General  Committees  B.  of  L.  E,,  B.  of 
L.  F.  &  E.,  O.  R.  C.  and  B.  R.  T.,  for 
that  railroad,  assisted  by  officers,  and 
while  sitting  as  a  Federated  Board,  bemg 
unable  to  adjust  several  matters  of  com- 
plain^ submitted  the  questi<m  of  leaving 
the  service  to  a  vote  of  the  men,  and  the 
vote  being  over  90  per  cent  in  favor  of 
so  doing,  a  strike  was  inaugurated  at 
6  p.  m.  of  April  27,  and  was  called  off 
at  7 -.30  p.  m.  same  date,  satisfactory 
settlement  of  all  matters  having  been 
made.  The  Railroader. 


On  June  11,  1916,  B.  of  L.  £.  Div. 
250,  and  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.  Div.  220,  and  B. 
of  R.  T.  Div.  43,  andO.  R.  T.  Div.  17,  held 
a  joint  memorial  service  in  the  Opera 
House,  Sunbury,  Pa.  A  very  large  crowd 
of  Bxotiiers  £rom  all  the  Orders  were 


present  There  were  about  600  in  line  of 
march.  Brothers  from  all  along  the  line 
were  preset  The  day  was  an  ideal  one 
for  the  occasion  and  the  Opera  House  was 
crowded.  The  speakers  did  splendidly. 
We  had  a  roll  call  of  all  deceased  BrothCTS 
of  all  the  Orders  and  had  lights  of  colored 
globes  with  the  names  of  the  four  Orders 
on  them,  and  as  a  name  was  called  the 
light  was  snapped  out  There  were  104 
names  on  the  list 

Everything  worked  but  for  the  com- 
mittee to  the  letter.  Div.  260  is  in  very 
good  cwdition  and  is  taking  in  new 
members;  will  soon  have  as  many  mem- 
bers as  the  number  of  the  lodge— 250; 
I  remain,  yours  truly, 

M.  E.  WOLPE,  S.-T.  Div.  260. 
R.  F.  Kbohn,  C.  E. 


The  Southeastern  Union  Meeting  Asso- 
ciation desires  to  announce  that  the  South- 
eastern union  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  commencing  Sept  4, 1916. 

The  entire  details  have  not  yet  been  ar- 
ranged, but  it  has  been  decided  that  there 
will  be  a  trip  by  boat  down  the  historic 
James  River  at  the  close.  This  alone  is 
worth  a  trip  to  a  ftnreign  land 

Richmond  as  everyone  knows;  was  the 
ci^ntal  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It 
is  more  closely  associated  with  that  awful 
conflict  than  any  other  American  ci^. 
We  are  50  years  removed  from  the  great 
war,  and  have  come  to  look  upon  it  rather 
as  a  thing  that  had  to  be,  and  to  measure 
the  deeds  of  those  who  participated  in 
the  war  by  their  devotion  to  the  rig^t  as 
it  was  given  them  to  see  it 

A  trip  to  Richmond,  with  a  chance  to 
visit  Washington  and  the  many  places  of 
interest,  should  convince  anyone  that 
peace  is  much  more  splendid  than  war. 
Many  evidences  of  destruction  yet  remain 
in  the  path  of  the  conflict,  but  it  is  relieved 
and  made  whole  by  the  greatness  of  the 
Government  that  is  maintained  by  the  re- 
united American  people. 

We  are  struggling  hard  to  have  this  the 
best  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  Brother- 
hood. We  want  the  South  to  be  seen  at 
Richmond  in  its  happiest  mood,  and  we 
want  the  meeting  to  be  such  a  gathering 
as  will  reflect  the  strength  uu}  vitality  of 
the  BrotherlK>odofLil4oeoin9lm(Bi^m 
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and  the  beauty  and  benevolence  of  spirit 
that  brought  the  Grand  International 
Auxiliary  into  existence. 

Featuring  the  tighter  side  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  September,  will  be  the  steamboat 
excurnon  down  the  historic  James  River 
from  Richmond  to  Old  Point  Comfort  and 
Hampton  Roads.  This  trip,  to  be  made 
on  a  handsome  steamer  chartered  for  the 
purpose,  will  give  the  locomotive  pilots  a 
chance  to  see  how  the  other  side  of  trans- 
pOTtation  works,  and  to  have  an  eojoyable 
outing  of  two  days. 

The  James  River  is  conceded  to  be 
richer  in  historie  interest  and  beautiful 
scenery  than  any  other  stream  in  America. 
On  its  banks  have  been  enacted  many  of 
the  most  thrilling  chapters  in  American 
history.  Wars  have  been  waged  on  its 
lowlands  and  hills,  from  the  days  of  the 
Jamestown  settlement,  through  the  Revo- 
lution, the  War  of  1812,  and  during  the 
War  Between  the  States. 

Peritaps  the  moat  interesting  spot  in 
America  is  Jamestown,  where  the  first 
permanent  settlementof  English-speaking 
people  was  made  in  1607.  The  old  church 
in  wliicfa  the  early  settlers  worshiped, 
guns  by  their  sides  against  Indian  attacks, 
is  still  standing  in  part  The  foundations 
of  the  old  Gokmial  government  houses  are 
atiU  to  be  seen,  and  as  far  as  possible 
Jamestown  has  been  restored  to  its 
Colmia]  appearance. 

The  B.  of  L.  E.  excursion  will  give  the 
engineers  an  opportunity  to  see  this 
memorable  spot,  and  to  learn  first-hand 
something  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  early 
di^s  of  our  country. 

Of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  visit- 
<oxB  are  the  many  noble  old  Colonial 
bomes  still  standing  on  the  banks  of  the 
James.  The  Rhine,  with  its  ruined  feu- 
dal castles,  has  nothing  of  more  interest 
to  the  American  traveler  than  mansions 
built  by  the  cavaliers  of  Virginia  in 
Colonial  days.  All  these  homes  are  to  be 
seen  f nmi  the  river. 

There  is  scarcely  a  minute  of  the  trip 
down  the  James  that  does  not  hold  some 
sight  of  rare  interest  to  the  visitor,  and 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  excursion*  will  offer  the 
engineers  a  trip  that  can  not  be  duplicated 
anywhere  else  in  America. 


Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Wari 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  James.  There 
is  probably  scarcely  a  foot  of  land  along 
the  river  which  has  not  been  fought  over 
since  the  days  when  Captain  John  Smith 
wi%8ted  Virginia  foot  by  foot  from  the 
IncUans.  All  along  the  James  are  places 
where  Indians  descended  upon  the  settlers 
and  worked  horrible  massacres. 

In  1781  Benedict  Arnold,  fighting  along 
the  James  with  the  British,  captured  and 
sacked  Richmond.  Virginia  saw  more 
fighting  in  1812,  but  in  1862-66  came  the 
climax  when  the  banks  of  the  James 
were  drenched  in  the  blood  of  thousands 
of  Federal  and  Cwfederate  soldiers. 
Trffliches  and  battiements  built  upim  tbe 
James  diu*ing  the  defense  of  Richmond  in 
the  War  Between  the  States  are  still  to 
be  seen. 

We  can  not  imagine  a  more  interesting 
vacation  for  the  engineers  and  their 
families  than  one  which  includes  tbe  sixth 
annual  convention  and  the  extremely  in- 
teresting fflicnrsion  down  liie  James  River. 

We  want  every  one  now  to  plan  to  be 
there.  We  will  have  the  best  program 
that  can  be  arranged  and  assure  a  good 
time  and  a  profitable  time  to  each  one 
that  will  come.   Yours  fraternally, 

Mb8.  J.  R.  Crittsndsn,  S.-T. 


The  System  Union  Meeting  of  the  engi- 
neers employed  on  the  Southern  Railway 
was  held  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  June  4.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings 
of  the  kind  held  so  far.  The  meeting 
was  well  attended,  showing  a  healthy  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Organization. 

The  morning  service  was  for  tbe  engi- 
neers alone,  and  tbe  prindpal  discussions 
were  relative  to  the  present  ei^t-liour 
movement  and  the  benefits  of  the  Insur- 
ance Department 

Brother  Futch,  President  of  the  Insur- 
ance Department,  was  present,  and 
waived  the  courtesy  always  extended  to  a 
Grand  Officer  to  speak  first,  in  order  that 
the  wage  movement  might  be  discussed, 
as  it  was  his  c^nion  tliat  the  members 
would  be  more  interested  in  that  subject 

Brother  Hoskins,  of  Div.  239,  of  Enox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  was  invited  to  discuss  the 
eight-hour  movement 

Brother  Hoski^i  i^^  C§f^S9g  Id  the 
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manner  in  which  the  membership  in  the 
Southeastern  Territory  had  co-operated 
by  holding  tmioQ  meetings,  and  how  their 
co-operatjon  had  enabled  them  to  estab- 
lish in  the  Soutli  the  first  schedule  upon 
the  l^mile  basis.  He  gave  the  leading 
railroads  upon  which  this  was  first  gained 
as  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  (15 
miles  per  hour),  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St.  liOui^  and  the  Southern  Railw^»  11 
miles  per  hour,  which  was  better  than  the 
then  prevailing  rate  of  10  miles  per  hour-. 

He  said  that  he  did  not  regard  it  a  hard- 
ship upon  the  railroads  that  these  better 
schedules  had  been  secured  in  the  South, 
for  it  was  only  a  matter  of  manifest  jus- 
tice that  the  basic  day  should  be  eight 
hours,  and  that  it  must  speedily  come 
titfougbout  the  United  States.  He  said 
that  in  all  the  history  of  wage  negotia- 
tions, the  present  request  for  an  eight- 
hour  basic  day  was  the  most  meritorious 
demand  that  had  ever  been  made,  and 
bound  to  win. 

Brother  Futch  opened  his  address  by 
reference  to  the  negotiations  for  the 
eight-hour  day,  and  said  that  it  had  al- 
ready gotten  into  the  record  that  the  rail- 
roads had  failed  to  carry  out  the  award 
both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  arbitra- 
tions. He  thought  the  present  demand 
fully  justified,  and  said  if  the  men  stood 
firmly  together  they  would  win. 

Brother  Futch  gave  many  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  hazards  of  the  em- 
ployment and  the  short  time  an  engineer 
was  able  to  nm  an  engine.  Before  be- 
ginning his  address  upon  the  insurance, 
be  gave  some  information  concerning  the 
Office  Building  in  Qeveland.  The  build- 
ing has  cleared  the  past  year  $72,000,  and 
is  expected  next  year  to  clear  $80,000,  or 
at  least  one  dollar  for  each  member  of 
the  Brotherhood.  Of  tiie  floor  space  of 
141,846  feet,  noore  than  99  per  cent  is 
occupied 

After  this  Brother  Futch  entered  into  a 
forceful  argument  in  favor  of  insurance 
for  each  man  engaged  in  the  running  of 
an  engine.  He  showed  the  average  an- 
nual cost  of  insurance  for  the  last  27 
years  to  be  only  $17.26  per  $1,000,  which 


is  not  more  than  half  of  the  amoont 
charged  by  the  old  line  companies. 

The  Weekly  Indemnity  Insurance  was 
given  especial  attention.  It  was  shown 
that  for  the  last  year  the  Brotherhood 
had.  given  its  members  a  policy  with 
$2,000  as  the  principal  sum,  to  be  paid  in 
case  of  accidental  death,  and  $20  a  week 
to  be  paid  while  disabled  by  accident,  at 
a  cost  of  $30.45,  while  the  old  line  com- 
panies had  chuged  $61  tar  the  same 
policy. 

The  Indemnity  Insurance  pays  for  a 
disability  of  104  weeks,  and  the  principal 
sum  of  tite  certificate  also  increases  5  per 
cent  each  year  for  five  years,  so  tiiat 
when  a  man  has  carried  the  certificate  for 
that  time,  his  family  will  be  paid  $2,600 
in  case  of  accidental  death,  instead  of 
$2,000,  as  shown  cm  the  face  of  the  cer- 
tificate. 

President  Futch  then  reviewed  a  pam- 
phlet issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers, calling  their  attention  to  the  In- 
surance Department,  and  emphasizing 
in  the  tersest  manner  possible  the  duty 
of  each  member  to  protect  hia  family 
with  adequate  insurance. 

Brother  H.  G.  Senseney,  Secretary  of 
the  General  Committee  of  Adjustment  of 
the  Southern  Railway,  and  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  Div.  340,  addressed  the  meeting, 
calling  especial  attention  to  the  inatten- 
tion of  the  members  to,  and  lack  of  in- 
terest in,  the  work  of  the  Organizati<m. 
He  said  that  the  only  way  to  get  some  of 
the  memlters  to  the  lodge  room  was  for 
the  three  or  four  who  were  there  to  try 
to  carry  along  the  work  until  something 
was  done  that  those  who  were  never 
there  did  not  approve,  then  there  would 
be  a  good  attendance  and  lots  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  afternoon  session  was  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  four  train  service  Organiza- 
tions, and  was  devoted  largely  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  results  likely  to  be  obtained 
by  co-operation. 

Brother  Hoskins  being  required  to  leave 
on  an  early  train  was  asked  to  address 
the  meeting  first,  and  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  the  working 
agreement  between  the  Firemen  and  the 
Engineers.  He  said  that  th&fltrained|re* 
lations  were  annatm^eaBfiCin^Mil^Lib 
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the  members  of  both  Organizations.  He 
expected  to  the  eight-bonr  day  the 
first  fruits  of  complete  co-operation  of 
the  men  In  train  service. 

Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  advantage 
of  joint  negotiations  from  a  legal  stand- 
point, it  being  settled  that  an  Organiza- 
tion has  a  much  better  right  to  act  for 
the  redress  of  its  grievances  than  to  join 
another  Organization  that  is  trying  to 
enforce  a  demand  to  whidi  the  Oi^ganiza- 
tion  that  joins  them  is  not  a  party.  Sach 
action  puts  them  in  the  attitude  of  en- 
gaging in  a  sympathetic  strike,  which  is 
of  doubtful  expediency,  if  not  illegal. 

The  parties  acting  in  concert,  submit- 
ting their  request  at  the  same  time  and 
in  common,  are  all  a  party  to  the  griev- 
ance if  their  request  is  denied,  and  hence 
aB  mi^  join  to  enfOTce  the  demand.  The 
time  having  arrived  far  Brother  Hoskins 
to  leave  to  catch  his  tr^n,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  close  his  splendid  address. 

However,  before  being  allowed  to  re- 
tire he  was  given  a  rousing  vote  of  thanks 
for  being  present  and  so  lucidly  present- 
ii^  many  facta  of  interest  to  members. 

Brother  C.  S.  Wheaton,  Past  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ducttffs,  was  present,  and  made  a  splen- 
did address,  ui^ng  loyalty  to  both  the 
Organizations  and  our  employers. 

He  was  followed  by  Brother  W.  E. 
Futch,  President,  who  talked  until  he  had 
to  leave  to  catch  his  train,  reiterating 
many  things  said  at  the  morning  meeting, 
particularly  imploring  all  present  to 
measure  up  to  that  most  sacred  du^, 
protection  of  their  loved  ones  against 
pover^,  by  carrying  the  full  limit  of  in- 
surance in  their  respective  Organiza- 
tions. He  also  advocated  all  of  the 
Organizations  providing  all  the  protec- 
tion required  by  their  members,  viz: 
Life  Insurance,  Accident  Insurance,  both 
Life  and  Weekly,  Sick  Insurance,  also  a 
good  liberal  Pension. 

Last,  but  not  least,  he  insisted  that 
railway  employees,  particularly  those  in 
train  service,  should,  at  all  times,  give 
their  employers  the  best  that  was  in 
them,  and  also  called  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  railways  had  rights 
which  we,  as  employees,  should  not  only 
respect  but  protect 


Then  followed  very  interesting  and 
profitable  remarks  by  Brothers  T.  A. 
Cobb,  of  the  Order  oi  RiUlway  Gondnet- 
ors,  H.  G.  Senseney,  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  W.  L.  Holland, 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen,  and  Wilson,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen. 

The  afternoon  session  adjourned  to  at- 
tend services  at  the  First  Baptist  Church 
at  8:30  p.  m.,  where  Dr.  a  £.  Burt 
preached  a  special  sermon  for  the 
four  Organizations  in  train  sorice  and 
their  families;  about  200  were  present. 

A  Member. 

A  JOINT  union  picnic  will  be  held  in 
Sunbury,  Pa.,  under  the  auspices  of  B.  of 
L.  K  Div.  260  and  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.  Div. 
220,  Saturday,  July  29,  and  a  royal  good 
time  is  expected.  On  Sunday,  tiie  30th, 
a  joint  5th  Simday  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  Opera  House,  and  we  wish  to  invite 
all  members  and  their  families  to  these 
meetings,  through  the  Journai^  of  lines 
east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie. 

R.  F.  Krohn,  C.  E.  M.  E.  Wolfe,  S.  -T. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

Sec.  86.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  member*  awa^ 
from  the  location  of  their  Diviaion  to  at  leaat  once 
in  throe  months  make  their  whereabouts  known  to 
the  Division,  and  aJways  when  ehanirinsr  thdr  per- 
manent address.  BUlure  to  do  so  shall  be  suffldent 
cause  for  expulsion. 

On  May  21. 1916.  while  at  my  workinPhHlipsburs. 
N.  J.,  and  Jnst  at  a  time  whoi  1  waa  In  no  poaltion 
to  give  my  attention  to  the  matter.  I  was  approached 
by  a  supposed  Brother  representing  himself  as  a 
member  of  Div.  790,  Doufflos,  Ga.,  by  tbename  of  W. 
H.  Edenfleld,  for  aid.  He  claimed  to  have  thework, 
and  I.not  having  time  to  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion, rendered  him  assistance,  and  must  say  I  was 
stung.  Having  my  suspicions  of  the  man.  I  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  Div.  799;  H.  S.  Hancock,  and  havs 
his  reply  saying  ba  la  not  a  mcsnber  of  IXt.  799  and 
has  not  been  in  two  yean.  I  think  this  man  should 
be  published  in  the  JouBHAL.  This  man  has  been 
expelled  from  the  Order  three  times  and  should  not 
be  recognized.  E.  R.  VVST. 

We  are  notified  that  a  man  calling  himself  R.  J. 
Hewitt,  and  claiming  membership  in  Division  ZT7,  Is 
traveling  about  and  asking  for  favors.  Division  277 
has  no  such  manber.  We  have  had  several  com- 
pliunts  of  late  of  members  bring  deceived  and  d^ 
f  rsuded,  and  the  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  apply  oar 
law,  examine  them  and  make  them  wait  until  the 
Division  they  claim  memberUilr^  Js^euB^rom. 

Digitized  by  VjOO^Mrofc 
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Tntvellmr  card  Issued  to  Bro.  A.  A.  Marchessaalt. 
who  has  rone  to  Hot  Springa,  Ark^  has  either  been 
lost  or  stolen.  Anyone  finding  it  or  having  ft  pre- 
sented to  thecn  will  please  return  same  to  A.  E. 
JeoBSi  S.-T.  Div.  128.  Famhsm.  p.  Q..  Cuwda. 


OBITUARIES 

[In  scoordsnce  with  the  action  of  the  Ottnwa 
Convention,  no  resolutions  of  condolence,  oWtujury 
Istten  or  poema  wni  be  patdiabed  in  the  Journal. 
AU  denths  wUl  be  listed  under  oWtuary  handing 
onty,  with  caaae  sod  date  ctf  death.] 

Loa  Angeles.  C«L.  ICay  n,  heart  Mlure.  Bro.  G. 
F.  lArimer,  member  <rf  Div.  S. 

Little  Falla,  N.  Y.,  June  4.  diabetes.  Bro.  Fred 
DnrlSk  member  at  Dty.  U. 

BatMo.  N.  Y..  Har  11.  neute  fadigeatioa.  Bro.  A. 
E.  Cowlejr.  member  of  DIv.  16. 

Xxsansport,  Ind.,  Har  2B.  cerebral  bemtHTbag^ 
BroL  Harlan  R  Green,  member  <tf  Div.  2(L 

Terrv  Haute,  fod.,  Ibjr  17.  Bn.  John  H.  Keboe. 
member  of  Div.  25. 

Pueblo.  Colo..  Mar  K  throat  trouble,  Bro.  Richard 
Grant,  member  (rf  IXv.  28; 

]IeiTlmacMasa..lIair7,  BtonuchtraabK  Bto.E. 
W.  Stronaeh,  member  of  IMv.  40. 

Ueadvfllt^  Fa..  June  6,  Brigfat'a  dlaeaae.  Bra,  Har- 
17  Wykoff,  member  of  Div.  48. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y..  Hay  24.  aolcide.  Bro.  J.  C  Barnes, 
member  of  IMv.  47. 

J«rssrCit}r.  N.  J..  Mar  1A>  neuralirte  of  henrt. 
Bro.  Wm.  B.  Keeffk,  membv  at  Div.  G8 

Port  Jerris,  N.  Y.,  UMy  IS,  paralyais.  Broi  Asa 
Crane,  member  of  Div.  64. 

Oakland,  CaL,  Majr  88,  Bright'a  dlseaae.  Bra,  W. 
R.  GapdI.  number  vt  Div.  65. 

HUwwikee,  Wis.,  April  14,  beartdiaeaacv  Bro.  Wm. 
Deaopser,  member  of  Div.  W. 

North  Platte,  Neb..  Jan.  S.  antomofafle  turned  over. 
BrcO.  O.  T^fexler.  member  of  IXv.  88. 

OileagOk  IIL.  Hay  11.  heart  failure,  Bro.  P.  Young, 
member  of  Div.  98. 

Bethany,  Nebr„  Hay  2&  ap<9>«cy.  Bro.  Tbomaa 
Clyde,  member  of  Div.  98. 

Water  Valley.  Hiss..  Hay  SO.  septicemia.  Bro. 
Hartin  V.  Bam.  member  of  Div.  99. 

DeBoto;  Ho.,  June4,  patalyais.  Bra  John  Burke, 
member  at  Div.  123. 

Jersey  City.  N,  J..  Hay  W.  nnMnie  toxmmia.  Bro. 
S.  W.  Evana.  member  of  Div.  U5. 

Ellis.  Kan  MS.  Hay  9.  arterlo  aderasis,  Bro.  Frank 
N.  Shields,  member  of  Div.  14L 

Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Hay  16.  apoplexy.  Bro.  John  K. 
Yohe,  member  of  IMv.  148. 

Howell,  lad.,  Ji|ne  7.  nervons  tronble.  Bro.  Thos. 
E.  Oompton.  member  of  Div.  1B4. 

Utde  Rock.  Ark.,  Hay  14.  apoplexy.  Bro.  H.  B. 
Cronln.  mmber  of  Div.  182. 

Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  June  11,  paralysis,  Bro.  C  W. 
ICcCUiiu  member  of  IMv.  187. 

Bridgeport,  Conn,  April  IS,  heart  tranUe,  Bro.  G. 
H.  Oiandlar.  member  of  Div.  IBl. 


Gallatin.  Tenn.,  June  2,  cirrboeis  of  liver.  Bra  J. 
I.  Bryant,  member  of  Div.  216. 

Williamsport,  Pa..  Hay  19,  catarriial  fnfeetions. 
Bro.  R.  T.  Yower,  member  of  Div.  260. 

Snnbury,  Pa.,  March  17,  heart  disease,  Bro.  C.  C 
Bow  en.  member  of  Div.  2G0. 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa..  May  6,  cancer,  Bro.  Lloyd  Both, 
member  of  Div.  260. 

Hauch  Chunk.  Pa..  May  K,  genenJ  debility,  Bro. 
P.  F.  Haeserty.  member  of  JXv.  267. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Hay  22.  pneumonia,  Bro.  Chris- 
b^her  HcCann,  member  of  Div.  298. 

Lorain,  Ohio,  Hay  SI,  shot,  Bro.  L.  E.  Waahbam. 
monber  of  Div.  296. 

South  Bmintree.  Uass..  Hay  28,  effects  of  fractured 
hip.  Bro.  Anthony  Dyke,  member  of  Div.  S12, 

Boston,  Uass.,  Hay  18.  convulsions.  Bra.  C.  B. 
Herrill,  member  of  Div.  812. 

Alexandria.  Va..  May  16.  tuberculosis  of  lungs. 
Bra.  Chas.  Mankin,  Jr..  member  of  IXv.  S17. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  June  6.  cancer,  Bro.  Thos.  L. 
Finks,  member  of  Div.  317, 

Glenns  Ferry,  Idaho,  Hay  S,  gunshot  wound.  Bro. 
C.  T.  Shoemaker,  member  of  Div.  824. 

Rutland,  Vt..  June  6,  heart  failure.  Bro.  E.  J.  Hc- 
Intyre.  member  of  Div.  347. 

Chicago,  HL.  May  SO.  chronic  nephritis,  Bro.  Alfred 
Coleman,  member  of  Div.  394. 

Seattle.  Wash.,  March  12,  tuberculosiB,  Bro.  Frank 
Hutsch,  memlwr  of  Div.  399. 

Pond  du  Lac.  Wis.,  Hay  8,  drowned.  Bra.  Thomas 
Hason,  member  of  Div.  406. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  Hay  II,  general  deWtity.  Bro.  J.  F. 
Kt^.  member  of  Div.  409. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Hay  27,  general  debiUty  and  oU 
age.  Bra.  Harry  C.  Smith,  member  of  Div.  419. 

Fairbury.  Neb.,  May  13.  drowned.  Bro.  Ray  Wig> 
gins,  member  of  Div.  431. 

So.  Cumberland,  Hd.,  Hay  26.  Bro.  J.  W.  HacDon- 
ald,  member  of  Div.  487. 

Smithville,  Texas,  May  31.  suicide.  Bro.  Carl  Stef- 
fens,  member  of  Div.  475, 

Joliet,  111,,  May  31,  injuries  received  in  auto  acci- 
dent, Bro.  Hans  lAraon,  member  of  Div.  47S. 

Toledo,  O..  June  11,  chronic  valvular  cardiac  dls> 
ease,  Bro.  Eli  Barror,  member  of  Div.  498. 

St.  Paul,  Hinn.,  Hay  10.  abscess  of  longs,  Bro.  M. 
S.  Vandermarfc,  memt>er  of  Div.  516. 

Van  Buran.  Ark..  Hay  16,  Brtght's  dlseaM.  Bro. 
F.  A.  Uailloux.  member  of  Div.  624. 

Norwich.  N.  Y..  Hay  14.  Bright's  disMse  Bro. 
Thos.  Collins,  member  of  Div.  660, 

Shreveport.  La.,  May  26,  mitral  regurgitation.  Bro. 
J,  A.  Ferguson,  member  of  Div.  699. 

Winchester,  Tenn.,  April  14,  locomotor  ataxIa.Bra. 
A.  C.  Stewart,  member  of  Div.  628. 

Brandon,  Man..  Can.,  June  28,  wreek.  Bra.  O.  T, 
Lane,  member  of  IMv.  667, 

East  St.  Loois,  IIL.  Hay  14.  Bro.  M.  E.  Hanford. 
member  of  IHv,  674. 

Farmlngton.  Ho..  Feb.  I,  heart  txpot^  ^%T'  ^ 
.Eave^  member <rf Div. iodized  by  VjOOQlC 
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nwHibnrK.  F*»  April  10.  drowned.  Bro.  a  J. 
Tiay.  member  of  Div.  706. 

Outeodsle.  F*..  Bbjr26.  Bro.  A.  H.  Newtm.  mem- 
bsr     Dj¥.  T22. 

AltoooB,  Pa.,  Kajr  22,  obstruction  of  bowels,  Bro. 
Peter  Hughei,  member  of  Dlv.  780. 

Hemphle,  Tenn.,  Hay  24,  Brf«hf  e  diieue^  Bro.  J. 
F.  Smith,  member  of  Div.  782. 

Pt.  MuTis,  N.  J..  June  8,  h«art  trouble  and  dropsy. 
Bro.  F.  M.  Sliker.  member  of  Div.  787. 

Gelveeton,  T«aw,  Jane  3^  pneumonia,  Bro.  B.  H. 
Dtdtereon.  member  of  Dlv.  776. 

Blue  Istond,  lU.,  Hey  14.  kidney  trouble.  Bro.  T. 
H.  Smith,  member  of  IMv.  816. 

Baird.  Tenw,  Ju.  27,  sunsbot  wound.  Bro.  R.  E. 
Scossini.  member  of  IMv,  to4. 

BaltinMm  ]Id.,lbylI,  Hn.  FUry  Lee  Hwtin. 
wife  of  Bro.  W.  H.  Hutin.  member  of  Div.  S2. 

Princeton,  buL.  Hay  U,  paralyeiB,' Hr*.  Dora 
Swearinsen.  mother-in-law  of  Bro.  Jm*.  Buchanan, 
member  of  Dlv.  848. 

Omden.  Tenn.,  June  1.  paralysis.  E.  C  Fknar, 
fMher  of  Bro.  F.  G.  Farrar,  member  <it  Dlv.  468. 

CkmoelUviUe,  Pa.,  Hay  26,  pleura  pneumonia,  Mrs. 
F^anceoHarah,  mother  of  Bro.  E.  S.  Harsh,  nwimher 
of  Kv.  148. 


ADMiTrEi>  BY  TRANSFER  CARD 

Into  Division— 

28-D,  L.  Reeder,  from  Div.  6. 

80— Rowland  Amer,  from  Div.  845. 

35-Chsa.  A.  Pendry.  frtxn  Div.  768. 

63 -Geo.  H.  Davis,  frtnn  Div.  330. 

74— W.  J.  Krnsey.  from  Div.  46. 

77-H.  B.  Colboum.  from  Div.  589. 

89 -Z.  T.  MacLeajr.  from  Div.  142. 
lll-O.  A.  RoKers.  frcni  Div.  847. 

J.  A.  HcCall,  J.  H.  Frazer,  from  Dlv.  7W. 
161-a  M.  Hunter,  tvtxa  Div.  S22. 
168-E.  C.  Rosebrocrice,  from  Div.  258. 
187-Ed.  Hartzell.  from  Div.  674. 
801-G.  C.  Kitts.  frara  Div.  448. 
8K-Amoe  Bond,  from  Div.  464. 
828-Thoe.  McClain,  from  Div.  585. 
aft4-D.  E.  Seaton,  from  Div.  228. 
463-F.  G.  Farrar.  from  Dlv.  166. 
470 -H.  H.  Hurley,  from  Div.  144. 
610-S.  A.  Heleen,  from  Div.  828. 
619  -F.  O.  A.  Carlson.  T.  H.  CafTroy,  fnim  IXt.  168. 
628  -B.  Hawlay,  from  Div.  601. 
e28-Tboa.  Phelan,  from  Div.  295. 
64S-J.  S.  HcKibben,  E.  J.  Smith,  A.  H.  Sallivan, 

f ran  Div.  492. 
578  -J.  L.  Zacbritz.  G.  J.  Westphal.  from  Div.  721. 
60e-F.  E.  Thompson,  frtnn  Div.  724, 
664-J.  E.  Williamson,  from  EHv.  764. 
668-E.  Williams.  A.  Madden,  fran  Div.  296. 
716-M.  Rusaell,  tram  Div.  818. 
74e-R  Ralstoo.  E.  Chandler,  from  Dlv.  170; 
747 -E.  Everett,  from  Div.  240. 
757-T.  a  Bollard,  from  Div.  522. 
765 -W.  H.  Greer,  from  Div.  788. 
772— W.  S.  Murphy,  from  Div.  810. 

Frank  W.  C^well.  from  Dlv.  406. 
778— E.  C.  Pettibonc^  J.  C  Tarry.  R.  S.  RoMe.  from 

Div.  800. 
796— J.  Lurk,  from  Div.  240; 
810-J.  B.  Whitlock,  from  Div.  161. 

E.  W.  Alfison.  from  Dlv.  430. 
813~S.  P.  Rutan  C  C.  Drake,  E.  H.  HcEndree,  A. 
J.  Kimbro.  Wm.  Buckton,  J.  B.  Sawyer,  fran 
Div.  169; 
819- J.  R.  Smith,  from  IXv.  S40. 
8e3-Jc4)n  Raymdds,  L.  M.  Slai^t,  from  Dlv.  71L 
861-H.  E.  Johneon,  from  Dlv.  147. 
m-B.  A.  HoUoway,  from  Dir.  flS. 


/ate  Diviaim — 

86G— M.  C.  Anderson.  J.  H.  Andrews.  H.  B.  Benson. 
C.  N  Clements,  John  Corbett,  B.  T.  Dickens, 

E.  T.  Dumont  L.  A.  E^noch.  A.  H.  Fricke,  G. 
W.  Fricke.  a  T  Fulshum.  T.  H.  GalUmora. 
W.  E.  Griffin.  T.  L.  Greer.  J.  W.  Hamlltui.  J. 

F.  Harvey,  J.  W.  Hanlw,  S.  H.  Hewitt.  W.  B. 
Hill,  W.  R.  Horn.  J.  M.  Johnson.  W.  W.  John- 
son. H.  O.  Johnson,  J.  T.  Lancaater.  A.  J. 
Lester.  J.  T.  Lynch.  B.  F.  Manninsr,  J.  C. 
H<»an.  J.  J.  Mitchell.  Geo.  HcCormlck,  T.  W. 
Nail,  LeeNwtheni.  J.  J.  Parish,  J.  H.  Peeblee. 
T.  B.  Phlpps.  Vincent  lUeh,  J.  T.  Sadler.  W. 
J.  Sharpen  Pitt  SUIea.  T.  J.  Stevenson.  W.  H. 
StepboDeDa.  N.  J.  Side.  J.  E.  Spencer.  J.  O. 
Swats.  EibsrStaveni^R.S.Templetcii.  W.B. 
Trigv.  jTlXWeatherly,  from  Div.  478. 


WITHDRAWALS 


FnmDMmon— 
11-Cecil  HontBomery. 
128-H.  L.  Devault. 
14fr-Frank  Davis. 
ITO-Clyde  W.  Barrick. 
2S1— Wm.  Lucas. 
278— Henry  Dorach. 
ns-C  E.  Burrows. 
S6»-F.  Bice. 


fVomZNvMoH— 
a96-J.  W.  Reynolds. 
464 -Wm.  Kerr. 
B22-R.  E.  Crall. 
668-Oscar  Leoleur. 
596-Phillp  St(Albwseb 
6fl9-C.  M.  Gifford. 
7S6-E.  J.  Dal  ton. 


REINSTATEMENTS 


Into  Divition— 

7— A.  A.  Wallace. 

18-  Ward  J.  Wood. 

19-  P.  T.  Gordon. 

84-  C.  E.  Stracke. 
S7— Henry  C.  Parker. 

J.  J.  Gilchrist, 
A.  0.  Hull. 
77— E.  L.  Blonden. 

85-  B.  P.  Huffhes. 
161-J.C.  Duval. 
183-Henry  J.  Wells. 
194-E;.  E.  Crutchfleld, 

a  L.  McDonald. 
210~U.  H.  Hood. 

J.  R.  Ftaniean. 

J.  A.  Younff. 

D.  J.  Mullis. 

T.  G.  Brown. 
233  ~W.  E.  Martz. 
237-E.  Sineletoa. 
268-P.  Lecleve. 
263— Irvin  Transne. 
821-G.  B.  Wilkinson. 

R.  F.  Ellington. 
823— J.  W.  Gain. 
840- J.  R.  Smith. 
S65-H.  D.  Gay. 

A.  McLean. 

859-  R.R.  Pile. 

860-  Wm.  Connell. 
368— Clarence  R.  Kadel 
370- Ira  E.  Taylor. 
884- E.  K.  Owens. 


Into  Divition— 

4t«-Harry  A.  HcCombs. 
436~AI]en  G.  Powers. 
448~G.  C.  Kitts. 

J.  W.  Taylor. 
464— Amos  Brnid. 
477~J.  J.  Finnraaa. 
480-Rofat.  M.  Hill. 
524-J.  T.  Owens. 

A.  G.  Lacy. 
528 -G.  Henry. 
536-Wm.  Bliffht. 
669-S.  W.  Hoaff. 
57S--John  Q.  Wallace. 
691-M.  E.  Shemeley. 
621 -Wm.  M.  Watwm. 
63S-F.  S.  Retaliek. 
642 -L.  R.  Spelbnan. 
668  -D.  J.  Logan. 
668-Jas.  H.  KaufTman. 
680- J.  H.  Bayless. 
682 -Geo.  R.  Snay. 
7H-L.  M.  Slaight. 
722-1.  L.  Gleason. 
T^-Wm.  H.  Dent. 
TSS-Henry  Weber. 
754— Geo.  Huffman. 
766-N.  G.  Jewnts. 
765-C.  H.  Cabmiiae. 
788- B.  B.  Sapp. 
788-J.  J.  O-NfliU. 
801-L.  J.  Shibell 
868-J.  Y.  Cunnini^iam. 


EXPELLED 

FOB  NON-PAYMENT  OP  DUBS 


From  DiviMon— 

3— E.  B.  Carroll. 
ig-W.  W.  Smallwood. 

B.  C.  Voltmer. 
23-B.  W.  C.  Tippett. 
33— James  Condon. 
41-R.  A.  Hatherson. 
61    W.  B.  Dresser. 
76 -F.  B.  Stock. 

Jas.  O'Brien. 

F.  B.  Jackson. 

A.  Bedard. 

H.  J.  Ho^an. 

88—  J.  F.  Enuninger. 

89-  Dan  Beckin^aMtt^  i 
m-J.  W.  Wheat. 


From  IHvinon— 
llO-C.  T.  Cole. 
145-Chaa.  D.  Burr. 

A.  J.  Sweeney. 
199— Henry  Hyatt 
217-E.  R.  Hewitt. 
222-H.  A.  O'DonneU. 
230 -L.  Berdame. 
231  -E.  J.  Roper. 
242-E.  P.  Mitchell. 
261— Pred'ck  Broushtoo. 
264~Hivh  Williams. 
296-Thoa.  Handle. 

820- J.  OodduT^ 
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FroMDivMon— 
482-Qareiiee  Flaesvr. 
4M— W.  L.  Brew«r. 
ea-Fnd  W«tton. 
69K-J.  B.  Tinn. 
62S— R.  L.  HarriB. 

P.  F.  Rowland, 
63S-R.  O.  Blake. 
6«D-J.  W.  Sprisra. 

J.  H.  Boettner. 
U2-A.  B.  BinglMM. 
607— E.  R.  Oberchain. 
STS-M.  Norton. 
697— J.  A.  Johaaon. 
T08-W.  Simpaon. 
708— Lutber  L.  Sbato. 
781-D.  GrivflttL 
768-GeoL  Patteraon. 

W.  E.  GlaKow. 
TB9— T,  B.  MeCauler. 
84S-G.  B.  Lawia. 
845-R.  E.  Bedford. 
84S-T.  W.  Wllaon. 
aS7-C.  IX  Hamy. 


Frmn  Diviabmr- 
8G6— B.^iiiiiar. 
888-J.  W.  Raed. 

O.W.  BoM. 
866-H.  Airmood. 
Vn-F.&  PomlL 
«tt-G.  W.  Kilbuir. 
40B-J.  R.  GUIeapie. 
406— <r.  J.  Chapman. 
411— Jofan  Hatpcr. 

aLHood. 

H.L.  Kniffln. 

J.  Ijoucka, 

W.  H.  Harriott, 

B.  G.  TUden, 

LLwd. 
416— J<dm  Bruea. 
440-O.  L.  Chaae. 
441~Gay  Fndanbiuv. 

J.  H.  CMiway. 
446-Chaa.  Vogd. 
4G0-C.  M.  BowdL 
4li6-W.  R.  Staffwd. 
460— R.  L.  Panons. 
477— O.  Schwartz. 

FOB  OTHKR  CAUBC8 
FromDiviattm^ 

8— J.  B.  Laiosor,  non-parmmt  itf  does  and  a>- 
aeiHnenta. 

19— E.  H.  SmithMH,  F.  E.  Ashbury,  non-payment 
of  dues  and  assesunenta. 

8S— A.  F.  Worth,  non-payment  of  duea  and  viola- 
tion Sec.  62.  Statut«fl. 

G8— F.  C.  Weatover.  violation  Sec.  52.  Statutea. 

74 — W.  S.  Lindley,   forfeiting  insurance. 

76— L.  L.  Davie,  ntw-payment  of  dues  and  asBeas- 
menta. 

90— Gus  Koptr,  C  Lenkert,  D.  C.  Carr,  non-pay- 
ment of  dneaand  asaesgmenta. 
97— F.  H.  Divena.  W.  H.  Flemming.  E.  A.  O'Bryon. 
W,  W.  Wholey,  non-payment  of  duea  and  not 
correeponding  with  Division. 
W7— Con  O'Meil,  non-payment  of  duea  and  not  cor- 

reeponding  with  Diviaion, 
lU— C.  A.  Smith,  forfeiting  inaurance. 
129— T.  J.  Ryan,  forfeiting  insurance. 

L.A.Stewart,  non-payment  of  duea  and  as- 
menta, 

188—  Dan  T.  Murphy,  forfeiting  inaurance. 

Earl  Steinwall,  non-payment  of  dues  and  Ba> 
•eaamenta. 

189—  F.  E.  Palmer,  forfeiting  insurance. 
806— J.  W.  Wilson,  forfeiting  inaurance. 
2S6— U.  Keating,  violation  Sec  62,  Statutes. 
266— E.  C.  Saunders,  forfeiting  inaurance. 
289— Wm.  Bcffdera,  violation  Sec.  62,  Statutes. 
S8S— John  Clancy,  non-payment  of  dues  and  unbe- 
coming eoDduct, 


fVoin  ^tm^MVA— ' 

294- Alfred  R.  Smith,  non-payment  of  dim  and  aa- 
aesamenta. 

9D9-T.  V.  Pitnun,  J.  L.  Alvaras.  C.  A.  PMrkar.  H, 
A.  Harah.  non-paynHBt  vt  doaa  and  bmsm- 

mwita. 

816— H.  H—aeroan,  non-payin«it  of  dues  and  fail- 
ing to  eorrespmid  with  Dlvisian. 

325— Albert  T.  Whetstone,  unbecoming  coodoct. 

829— Edward  T.  Whita  non-paymMtt  of  inaurance. 

864— W.  A,  Spencer,  non-payment  of  fnsuranoeL 

416— B.  C.  Beck,  non-payment  af  insurance. 

47S— J.  E.  HawUns,  nm-payment  of  inanraaca. 

600— E.  Vanfleet;  non-payment  of  duea  and  aa 
mmta. 

663— L.  D.  Calender,  G.  C.  Scribner,  forfeiting  in- 
aurance. 

600— H.  B.  Morgan,  new-payment  of  dues  and  as- 
seaamenta. 

608— Uichael  J,  Tbomaa,  non-paymcDt  ttt  dam  and 
aaaeasmenta. 

611— Wm.  A.  Byrne,  non-payment  oS  duea  and  fail- 
ing to  correspond  wiui  Division. 
616— FVed  Kincald,  non-payment  (rf  aaaaasmmta. 

619—  C  B.  Smith,  nm-payment  of  aaaaaamenta. 

620—  Thoa  Warburtoo.  nao-payment  ci  dnoa  and  aa- 

aeesments. 

A.  E:  Aikman.  W.  G.  Hailey,  violation  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws. 

626— John  Creaton,  non-payment  of  dues  and  aa* 
eeasmenta. 

646— J.  A.  Berg,  forfeiting  insurance. 

666— P.  R.  Beamer,  violation  of  obligation. 

666— C.  E.  Hathaway,  non-payment  of  dues  and  not 
corresponding  with  Division. 

681— Ira  L.  Baxter,  non-payment  of  duct  and  as- 
sesamenta. 

693— W.  Pfaff.  mm-pamant  e{  dues  and  tutt 
ments. 

T04-W.  A.  St.  hoaw.  forfeiting  Inauranes. 

717— W.  A,  Gates,  non-payment  ot  duoa  and  vio- 
lation of  obligation. 

753— N.  Gequiere,  non-attendance  and  non-pay- 
ment of  duea. 

765— Roll  Squibbk  non-payment  <tf  does  and  not 
corresponding  with  Division. 

764~J.  P.  Mclsaac,  non-payment  of  duea  and  a^ 
seasmenta. 

TS6— H.  V.  Blair,  non-payment  of  duee  and  failing 

to  correspond  with  Division. 
790— Robert  Hutchinson,  forfeiting  insurance 
808— F.  A.  Wall  forfrating  insurance. 
828— C.  B.  UcDonough,  non-payment  of  dtwa  and 
not  corresponding  with  IHvi«ion. 

The  expulsion  of  Bro.  H.  J.  Trinter  from  Div, 
296.  which  appeared  in  the  June  Jouhnal.  was  an 
error  In  repiM*ting  to  Grand  Office.  Brother  lWnt> 
er  is  in  good  atandlng  in  Dir,  296. 

0.  W.  NiCHOLwm,  8.-T.  Dir.  886. 


U»COMOTIVE  ENGINEERS'  MUTUAL  UFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION 


Official  Notka  (tf  AsMssoMnte  233-236 

SERIES  0 

Office  of  AsaocuTiON,  Room  1136  B.  OF  L.  E.  Bldo. 


To  the  Division  Seeretariea  L.  B.  M.  L.  and  A.  /.  A. 


Clsvbland.  Ohio.  July  1.  1916b 


Dear  Sir*  and  Bros.:— Yoa  are  hereby  notified  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  following  members  of  the 
Association: 

Four  aaseaaments  for  payment  of  these  claims  are  hereby  levied  and  Secretaries  ordered  to  ctdtaet 
Sl.OO  fiomall  whoareinaaredfor87GD.  S3.00fromallwhoareinsuredfor  81.600,  34.00  from  all  who 
are  insured  for  (S.OOO,  and  tS.OO  from  all  members  inaured  for  WkJOi,  and  forward  aama  to  the  Ganend 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Members  of  the  Insurance  Association  are  required  to  remit  to  Division  Secretaries  within  thirty  days 
from  date  of  this  notice,  and  the  Division  Secretaries  to  the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  within  ten 
days  thereafter,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  membership.    (See  Section  26,  page  120,  of  By-Lawa.) 

Secretaries  will  send  remittances  to  and  make  all  drafts,  express  ntoney  wdera  or  poatofBee  money 
orders  PAYABLE  TO  C.  E.  RICHARDS.  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER.  We  will  not 
aceapt  packages  of  money  sent  by  express,  unless  charges  have  been  pr^4ucL^^^^^^^|,ye^i^i^^(|^^ 


18th  of  each  mcotb.  Claima  receivad  after  that  day  will  be  over  until  the  i 
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I 


Lao  John  Kohoe  H 

181  J.  J.  M^-Kil(la.....  69 
ia2€hii4.  Mun^jn,  JrJsi 
U3  HoU.  T.  Yt^Bee^..  6ti 

IM  W.  JS.  Kcefe  |tW 

UG  A.  E.  Cciwley  

F.  J.Gilmare  'W 


vn 


Date 

of 


Date  Gf 
Drath  or 

Di^utiiliiy 


Cauaeof  Death 

or  DiesbrUty 


Attt 

I  ^ 
Ina. 


ISO 

m 

192 

m 
Hi 

U6 
1B6 
IB? 
IW 

900 

vi 
a» 

203 


Alfred  ColeRian. , 

USJW,  M,  Wing  

Iffi  B.  F.  L«e.   

C. L,  Johckitton.. . 
ThoniM  UBHtt... 
J.  F.  aTnlth.....,.!39 
E.  E.  Thoniii«on..ifi2 
Henry  K_  Dtty....fBB 
L.  B.  W«whljum.,i39 
J.  W.  Muc Donald.  44 
Hmih  L&nten  C4 


SB^uIL  Newton.... 


a06  Hkrry  WykotF . . . .  ;fi4 


am 

aw 

«|] 

m 


na 
sai 


Z3D 
»1 


J,  A.  VeTgatm . . . 

U_  E.  tirocn  

A.  U  Webb  

Wm.  Clark  

J,  C.  BameB  

(1,  F.  Ldrimear. . . , 
Anthony  Dlk«.... 


John  1.  Bryant. . . 
Martin  V.  Ham.. 
J'lwiph  Yuat..,.,, 
Carl3»ff«n«...., 
EiUBurA*.  Jr.... 
IdCti  LangcMtan. . . . 

B.  J.  McTntyre,.. 
Ceo.  O.  Traxler,. , 

C.  McCvm  

J«iui  Burke  


817  tVed  Doyta. 


'Oum.  L,  Finki... 

A.J.  Bailer  

WfO-  Sc1iaeffer.._ 
Th«.  £.  CORlPton 

'W*lHV  Pm  

.C.  -T.  HfaomAkvt'.ISi 

H.  R  Cmoia  

M.  B,  Hanford..  .. 
F.  F,  Hagrrty..., 
J.  F.  Thompson.. 

T.  W.  Grimn  

Chaa.  O.  GflLger.. 
A.  J.  McGinn.  ... 

A,  Baker  fit 

Mayan 
P..  Olfwm-  ■ 


£5  Mar, 
fi4U  N-jv.  lio. 
aiTOct.  lit. 
2fM  Hct.  2.'.. 

&3  Jun. 

]&  Apr.  iai. 
143  Uec  4. 
384  June  B, 
afiH'Hov.  12. 
849  Oct.  29, 
m  A[.r,  22. 
4»5  tivlil.  J 7. 
TK  -Sttnt.  27. 
fiB&  Fub.  T, 
413  Fell. 
S9«  Apr. 
437: Api.  ^. 
4781  June  Si. 
&W  June  1. 

80. Jul  4. 
lS7i3epC  S. 
KWiOct.  22. 

47  tJct.  SI. 
6  IHic.  n, 
3UJan.  15, 

T2a;jii3r  t. 

D«c.  3D. 
Zl&Xfoc  11. 

B9  Junu  4. 
474;  Nov.  1. 

iHKAug'.  1. 
ttflMAir  4. 
H7'July  23. 

BS  Jan.  22. 
KM  Oct.  Ifl. 
123Jaty 

14lUay 
S17|Mb]:.  4. 
182'Aii«.  16. 
TlSSept.  0, 
151  Dao.  29, 

m\uu.  Z&. 
l«z|HUr  1. 

B74  DcL  27. 
2B7  Apr.  la. 

16  Apf.  25, 
41JuTie  la. 
tm  SepL  21. 

312  Dec.  11. 
A14Jan.  7. 

ae  Au«.  S6, 


IttlP?  MLiy 
IKtfi  Mity 
IHK'.  Miiy 
IfiST  Mitv 
IDJU  May 
lS»7>Mfty 
19CI6.Miky 
19M  May 
I'lll  MB.y 
iww  Mny 
1305  Mity 
linn  Miiy 
Iw'ii*  Miiy 
l  A»r,  Mny 
IVUl  May 
IIHAI  Mciy  n. 
l»W<May  25. 
IWl'Msy  W, 
ISai'May  M. 
IsM'Moy  20, 
1-^*1  M,^y  24. 
UKJl*  Miiy  lU. 


I'JLij  E'neu mania  $1500 

rJt^  Hrart  {lLBcas«...,.,,.l  1^ 


l*iLt:|TulMIVUl<Hlfe 
ll"!!' ("BLarrh  of  atimiai:!!. 
l!-lt;  AiipJna  pactorw  

IViLO  i.\'Ct  les  unputaud.. 
lHL<i  fhranic  navhrltita. . . . 

ISItii  H3ieiiinti&Ia.,.4.  

1911^  Uifclit  Itnc  amputatvd 

laiii  Kilk-d.......  

LHtl!  DrifWned  

1Ulfi  Nephriti*  

imi;  TiJ  be  rsulnida. ........ 

t  rirt'e  of  waoph&s'  b 

l9L>i|SLiiFirle  

19ii;iKouml  dead.... 


IWl 
1W5 
1897 
I9D1 
IBM 
1 

1903 
19D1 
l!iOH 

1992 
IWl 

\m 
18BB 

1913 
1904 

im 

191(1 
1391 
IHOD 


May  as, 
Mvr  W. 
June  6. 
June  2, 
May  30, 
June  S, 
Uay  SI. 
Juiu  ll, 
Jtiae  1. 
June 
June 
Hay 
June 
Junu 
June 
May  31, 
June  6. 
Juna  7, 
Fitb.  IV. 
May  a. 
May  14. 
May  14. 
ISW  May  16, 
l^jMay  S, 
ItflKilMny  2§, 
ISOGlUay  31. 
1910, June  3. 
laoa^Jjine  A 

UM  June  U, 

ISSii'Jliflie  1^ 
1906  June  13, 
itWiJatie  13> 


Killed. 


19L6  Mitral  TeffurRttatwA. 
191g  CurefaTsI  upoelaxy.-- 
191fi  Blind  rlKhteye 

19L(j  Dialwt^p,  

mifi  Suitide  

lailJ  Apoplexy  

19Lli  Arltriu  ftderoala  

I9te  Killed.....  

ISlii  UrUilit's  di««U«  

lBl«!CirTho»i«  ol  liver..., 
191«  Infi-cted  saLI  bladder 

IBie  Nephritift  

IBieSuieid^i.  

19ie  Cardiac  diMUe  

1916  Killed  

1S16  Eni^oeanijtja  

1916  Klll«ad  

IE>16i|;'neurnonia  

1916  PHTvlyeia  

1916  Ulcer  al  Btemach.... 


19111 


Cancer  or  •tcMniU;h. 


1?I6  BrLprht  B  diacoae. 

ISa  KiMcd  

1916  G&atric  uIcot.  , , , 

19l£  Cerebral  apo&texy. . . 

tm  Uurdured  

I91B  Apoplexy.,.  

1916  Apoptoxy,.  +  . 

1916  Ui  tral  rmrurBiUESDn . 

M16  Nephrjtii  

ISielUyocardltja  

ma  Acute  dilB.U'ji  of  h't. 
1916  Killed.-. . 
laie,  La  nippe 


30oO 
IWO 

3000 

aooo 
mxt 

3000 
3000 
4M0 
1500 

mn 

dOOO 

inoo 

3000 

lun 

7HI 

iBoa 

IBXI 

am 
isoo 

3000 

ion 

IHKI 

16W1 

160V 

autw 
I6U0 
lun 

■M.n 

3000 
llMi 
IfUt) 

aKw 
aDH 
tan 
uw 

ISM 

aw) 

uoo. 
ifioe 
iBPd 
son 


IGOQ 
IBOO 
SUdO 


'Martha  E,  Keboe,  fVr 
Martr'tW.UcKiiHkV 
Julia  L  UaiLkii^  ir, 
Martha  YaasatvIK 
Annie  J.JpBilbiflft. 

Self. 
Self. 

iWirpQind  dacKhter, 

JtTBie  F.  lamith.  W. 

M.  A.  Thumpaon. 
iKranci-H  F.  Day,  w. 
'Mtiry  R.Wa»ht»im.ir 

A.  A.  Miu^Dan>M,  if« 
'  Aiit-e  Luwn.  w. 
•C  O.  FeriruBan,  W. 
ISlclln.  A.  Green,  Vt. 

Self. 

Minnie  Clark,  w, 
SonAdaoffh  t«r-  In  -law 
Uollie  E.  Larimer,  W 
ChrlatiajiaXKEw,  w. 
HqIIiq  B.  NnrUn  w. 
iAndeK.Wykoltw. 
P.  L.  BrnutiL  w. 
Adeline  E.  Ham.  w. 
Fannm  A.  Toal,  w. 
lUatilda  St^rffcn*,  ir« 
IChlUliwi. 

Sallie  Ul^inlUm.W 
IH.  E.  Mclntyre,  w. 
Flo'er  P.  Tresler,  w. 
irhomaa^.'na^H'Ctuinjd 
ICathCTtne  Gurkh  w, 
iLeuhB  Doyte;  w. 
Lucy  W.  i'inka.  V. 
Uary  B.  Ballay. 
Alice  SehaeiTer^  v. 
Ida  V.  Coraptm,  iv« 
BenKa  P«. 
WthwdetdUzan. 
Unte  C^onm,  w. 
Anqi?  A.  Rtuifcrctw 

Sm  R  Binilt«r.  a. 
Sanii  J.  GtiiHn.  w. 
&rotluin  ahd  niitar. 
Mars«ret  HrGfnn,  vT 
Leun  J.  TdcImTi^^ 
Kate  B.  CaaQibttL'ir 
Jaa.  C  Hedalh,  1. 
Mary  EL  Baker,  w. 
Matt3«  A.  W^era.  w 
AnfiiaC  Pteaon.  y. 


Total  ninnber  of  death  eliUraa 
Total  nombsrof  diwUUtr  elafma 


64  j 

Si 


67 


Total  wnonntaf  elalma,  6186,000.00 


Statemeat  of  Membership 


FOR  HAY,  1916 

CbmifisdnpnttnU:.                                                                fTEO  $1,600  $%2Sa  f8.000  «S,760  RGOO 

Totti  inanbOTaUp  AprO  30.  1916                                                 1.6S2  42.S83  123  19:749  7  4.B11 

AppUeationa  bimI  rainstatflnientB  received  during  mcntb   216  67  IS 


Total!   1.662  42.899       123   19.816         7  4.829 

Prcm  which  deduct  poiidee  terminated  by  death,  accident  or 

otherwiae.   4       106  1        88  9 


Total  memberabip  Mar  31.  1916   1.S4S  42.794       122  {^^QQIP^'^ 

Gnadtotal  jQ..  
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Finaacial  Statement 

Clbvbland.  O.,  Jane  1. 1916, 

MORTUARY  FUND  FOR  HAY 

Balance  on  huid  Mayl,  1916  *71.608  < 

lUcelveJ  by  aMeaBmenta  1068-72  and  back  aaseaameDts  S197.657  88 

Becdved  from  members  canied  by  Uie  Aasociation   674  GO 

Intenat  f or  Hay.   260  11 

Rafiind   9H  89 


tm.Ul  88  >19M47  38 

TVitaL  $270,8G1  06 

P«ld  In  elalma  .'.  :_i«.«2 Jl 

Balance  on  hand  Hay  31  $121,448  66 

BPBCIAI.  MOKTUARY  FUND  FOR  HAY 

Balance  on  hand  May  1  «686;T40  B8 

Racelved  in  May   g!.SU  02 

Bdbuice  OB  hand  May  SI  t669.2&6  90 

BXnmSB  FUND  FOR  HAT 

Balance  on  hand  May  1  1  75,668  S 

Received  from  fees  .....I     322  36 

R«cefv«d  from  2  per  eant   4.502  96 

Befundonbonda.   61  S2 


S  4^  U  4.887  W 

Total  I  aOi446  41 

BxpenaM for  Hay.   3.161  St 

Balance  on  hand  Hay  31  fT7.28S  B8 


This  is  Vitally  Important  to  Your  Family  and  Yourself 

Thirteen  Hundred  Twenty-three  satiafled  claimants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  last  year. 
We  want  you  and  every  other  member  of  our  Orsaniiation  to  know  that  our  Accident  Contracts 
stand  alone,  absolutely  aupreme. 

Forgetting  for  a  moment  the  possibility  of  your  being  Injured  In  the  service;  think  of  the 
many  thousands  that  are  killed  and  injured  in  our  cities.  People  walk  out  into  the  highways  think> 
ins  of  everytbinc  imaginable  except  the  danger  that  is  to  be  found  on  all  sides :  my  Brother, 
haven't  you  cangbt  yonnelf  doing  thia  very  thing?  Thousands  have  been  killed  and  injured  in 
this  way.  How  long  will  it  be  before  you  pay  the  toll?  All  of  us  are  exposed  to  and  taking  many 
risks  each  day.  You  that  are  in  active  service  have  an  additional  risk  to  protect  against.  Have 
you  done  so.    If  not,  why  not? 

We  know  our  members  cannot  consistently  say  that  the  cost  of  this  protection  is  high.  We 
ue  writing  these  eontnets  at  actual  cost  to  tbe  members.  This  yon  cu  readily  see  U  yea  will 
oocnpare  our  rates  tor  this  protection  with  those  of  any  Old  Line  Company. 

"PRINCIPAL  SUM"  ACCUMULATIVE 
The  "Principal  Snm"  of  all  Indemnity  Policies  will  IncKase  5%  per  annum  for  Ave  <5>  years. 
Principal  Sum  Weekly  Indemnity  Annual  Pmnium  Quarterly  Premium 

$1,000  %  5.00  112.00  I  S.00 

1.000  7.50  16.20  4,05 

1.000  10.00  20.60  5.15 

1,000  12.50  24.60  MS 

1,000   '  15.00  26.40  €.60 

1,000  20.00  36.80  9.20 

1.000  30.00  61.80  ia.»6 

1,500  7.50  18.00  t.60 

1,500  10.00  22.20  5.66 

1,500  12.50  26.40  0.60 

1,500  15.00  30.40  7.60 

1.500  20.00  38.60  9.65 

1,500  30.00  53.S0  13.40 

2,000  10.00  24.00  6.00 

2,000  12.50  28.20  7.05 

2.000  15.00  32.40  8,10 

2,000  20.00  40.60  10.16 

2,000  30,00  55.60  13.90 

WEEKLY  INDEMNITY  ONLY 

  »  5.00  I  7.60  $  1.90 

7.50  11.40  2.86 

10.00  15.00  3.76 

12.50  18.80  4.70 

15.00  22.60  5.66 

20.00  30.00  7.50 

80.00  45.00  11.25 

After  thia  comparison  has  been  made  you  can  see  that  the  contracts  we  are  writing  are  in  « 
cIuH  by  themselves,  when  it  comes  to  protection  given  and  tbe  cost  of  same.  We  hope  ewT 
member  of  our  Association  will  read  this  carefully  and  let  ua  know  which  you  can  better  afford; 
a  few  cents  per  day  for  the  best  Indemnity  contracts  written,  or  the  loss  of  six  months  time,  mart 
or  leas.  If  you  will  read  carefully  Section  15,  Page  134,  of  our  By-laws,  yon  will  know  exactly 
what  ptoUction  our  Association  is  giving  you  for  the  money.  ^  ,         „  ,  . 

Accident  Insurance,  my  Brother,  is  stronger  today  than  ever  before.  It»  central  purpose  ia 
the  protection  of  home  and  dependent*.  We  have  said  to  you  before,  it  is  sold  to  you  at  actual 
cost.  It  needs  only  to  be  understood  to  be  appreciated.  Accident  Insurance  Contracts,  such  as 
ours,  are  growing  every  day  and  their  blessings  are  increasing,  as  our  business  has  fully  denton- 
strated  in  the  past  year.  .  ,  _ 

After  you  have  read  this  consider  it  seriously  and  you  will  be  Bsttsfied  that  we  are  right  Then 
take  it  up  with  your  Insurance  Secretary  and  see  that  your  family  and  yourself  ar^  ffill^       '  '~ 
W.  B,  FUTCH.  Piaident.  C.  E.  SICHABDS,^  Wl' 
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\jwmHn 

•820 

612 

•821 

206 

S22 

180 

32S 

190 

824 

834 

101 

828 

781 

sr7 

816 

828 

219 

829 

210 

830 

«9 

831 

203 

SS2 

481 

883 

147 

8SI 

251 

836 

28 

336 

7S1 

837 

706 

338 

313 

839 

177 

810 

409 

841 

4IS 

812 

669 

843 

190 

844 

717 

84K 

646 

846 

177 

847 

11 

*48 

166 

849 

33 

860 

720 

8S1 

203 

862 

206 

863 

736 

8S1 

101 

865 

181 

•866 

28S 

*«67 

868 

•858 

882 

•869 

686 

860 

101 

861 

896 

862 

282 

883 

840 

SS4 

646 

866 

190 

866 

70S 

867 

7S8 

868 

746 

86» 

«6 

8^ 

66 

sn 

867 

872 

38 

878 

480 

874 

288 

Hooroe  Krewaon.  Adv.  - 

A.  H.  PanoiiB.  Adv  

J.  T.  L«yd«n  

A.  H.  Umgle  

Arthur  Scott  

S.  Boraa  

Edwin  B.  W«lten  

Georjre  S.  Burgan  

T.  E.  Watta  

T.  W.  Hlnes  

John  P.  Gomuui  

Btm  H.  Moore.  

Milo  Enyart  

Q.  L.  JnnnBon   

GuHl  TeteriKin  ,  , . .  

B  T,  CU"  k  

Pi-rr  /.riiiiii-rmjiii  

B.  F  urlnnj!  

OliI  Arii.i[ii    

W-  U.  i""Uia.  

C.  A.  Sci-ij|-i-.rirK.ii  

P.  r.       firLJifw  l  

W.  I.-  Srii.r^^  

C  rj,Ti.-r^..ri   

WiUi;.rn  H.ELnky  

Th''rni.tii  I'iiiJdi)!!  ,  ,  

E.  ('.  Hov^e   

Jlil-.Jl  '■.  Y^-VUK  

J|.-   K  M:.H.r  

Ji'^'i  M  .  I  E,irrirKC(4l. . . . 

Fi'-i  l-.l.l  rl.   

Jiii'i-liii  VV_  Wjiiiniiig,.., 

J.  W,  WtilCi  

W    l[  Slii'M^  

E.  W,   

G.  W.  'I  ruU  

E.  J.  (  iiHr.-llii.  A.iv  

C.  Y.  Fuller.  Adv  

C.  A.  Il.>sfUr.  A(iv  

R.  S.  Huul,  Adv....... 

G.  T.  SiKliT.....  

A.  C.  Furrar  

J.  A,  Bynnnii. .  

J.  J.  FicWiOff  

iGeorse  L.  Foater  

Frmnk  Bireh  

W.  H.  Sima  

Harry  J.  Batcbetor. . . . 

P.  R.  Sorenaon  

Walter  Baunvart  

John  W.  WUkina  

John  S.  Walker.  

Iia  B.  SnwP-  ••■> 

a.  E.  Furknr.  

L.  B.  Bolt  


SWO  00 
290  00 
62  86 
20  00 
42  86 
42  86 
U  43 
40  00 
17  14 
102  S6 
22  86 

19  29 

27  86 

20  00 
22  86 
34  29 

140  00 

37  14 

21  43 

31  43 

28  67 
96  43 
80  00 
28  67 
16  71 

120  00 
6  71 
14  29 

20  00 
76  00 

32  14 
467  14 

60  00 
67  14 
236  74 
14  29 
600  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
46  71 
134  29 
66  74 
26  00 
46  00 
60  00 
11  48 
14  29 

38  67 

21  43 
42  86 

148  67 
90  00 
66  71 
10  00 


376 
376 
377 
378 
879 
380 
381 
382 
383 
384 
386 
386 
387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
393 
894 
396 
396 
397 

sse 

399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
406 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
416 
416 
417 
418 
•821 
■•668 
•818 
•949 
•  77 
•467 
•203 
•266 
821 
622 


130 
396 
218 
476 
372 
197 
476 
230 
318 
214 
781 
776 
232 
769 
696 
614 
432 

86 
448 
448 
611 

83 

S3 
209 
370 
260 
417 
674 
262 
372 
444 

19 
786 
601 
400 
682 
858 
177 
8 
220 
746 
166 
317 
765 
611 
120 
210 

66 
72S 

19 

19 
248 
611 
187 


Fred  RuFiriy  

Herbert  A.  VanVoorhees 

John  Nomuui  

J.  A.  Herriman  

J.  C.  FarreU  

H.  J.  Holme  

F.  Bamee.  

S.  J.  EUia  

H.  C.  Landy  

M.  A.  Lea  

T.  J.  Queaenberry  

J.  T.  Vamon  

Peter  Lehne  

T.  J.  Smith  

J.  W,  Gold  

Andrew  Gotto  

GroverC.  McWh<wt«r... 

Frank  Heifner.  

J.  T.  Douthat.  

John  W.  Simpson  , 

Jacob  W.  Soudera.  

C.  W.  Waita  

Idartin  J.  Healey  

E.  W.  Spalding  

Henry  HcBumey  

Georse  Moore  

Frederick  W.  Rettich. . . . 

Ward  Calvert  

M.  H.  Baaher  

Edw.  E.  Smith  

R.  J.  Kniaeley  

H.  F.  Dauel  

F.  G,  Adamaon  

E.  J.  HcFadden  

V.  W.  Dickey  

Harry  M.  Johnson  

D.  B.  Morrey  

W.  T.  Fullington  

J.  J,  Lienhard  

B.  Sase  

J.  FTKellum  

E.  N.  Pamell  

Chaa.  L.  King  

HuKh  C.  Zappe  

F.  E.  Kemp.  Adv  

Chaa.  H.  Schriver,  Bal.. 
J.  L.  Ficklins.  Adv.. . 
Chaa.  A,  Robinson,  Adv. 

John  Uloth.  Adv  

R.  H.  Robinaon.  Adv. . . . 

F.  S.  Padgett,  Adv... 

H.  S.  Finch.  Adv  

F.  E.  Kemp,  Bal  

N.  E.  Dowdy.  Bal  


$100  00 
80  00 
17  14 
46  71 
20  00 

67  14 
20  00 
22  86 
71  48 
37  14 
12  86 
14  29 

271  48 
28  67 
40  00 

5  00 
26  71 
22  86 
40  00 
ST  14 
48  67 
28  67 
20  00 

31  43 
16  00 

68  S7 
4  2» 

22  86 
74  29 
14  29 
220  00 
26  71 
20  00 

6  71 
46  71 

32  14 
87  14 
42  67 
28  67 
62  86 
31  48 

182  87 
62  83 

62  14 
80  00 
96  67 

160  00 
70  00 
300  00 
170  00 
120  00 
60  00 

63  86 
238  67 


r.m  86  17,' 


Total  number  of  Weekly  Indanmitr  Ctalma.  96. 
"dafana  reopened,  L 


•Number  of  Advance  Paymenta  on  Claims.  IS. 


IHDEMNITY.  DEATH  AND  DISABIUTY  CLAIMS  PAID  JUNE  1.  1«6. 

<Mbn     Div.      Name  AiBt.IUd 

in  I  SOI   I  Jaa.  N.  Kirk,  risht  hand  ampnUted.   S2.O0O  00 

m  I   US   I   Fnmk  J.  Gllmore.  left  leg  amputated   2.000  00 


ROOD  00  $4,000  00 

$11.763  66 


Total  nomber  of  bidemolty  Death  and  EHaaUlity  CUnw.  2, 

Weakljr  Indonnitr  Claniu  piud  from  Deeember  L  1906,  to  Hay],  1916....  $786,748  66 
Indmiiity DMth and DiMblltty CWma paid fnm  Aprill.  1907.toHayl, 

ine.   288.732  14 


«,0g4.478  70       $1.084.476  70 
$1,096,289  8S 


W.  B.  FCTTCH.  Pntfdent.  C  E.  RICHAB^zCMt^ 


Buy  of  the  Arms  who  advertise  In  the  JournaL 


THIS  SOAK  IN 


I  concentrate  my  every 
ettort  mproducing  Overall 
gaments-notldi^  else 

AU  my  timcloiQidedge  and  resources 
I  devote  to  the  makiiig  of 

THE 
BROTHERHOODS 

ncaiN  US.  AND  CAN.  PAT  OFFS. 

SO  tbat  they  shall  be  better 
than  all  others 


Brofhciiioods  aie  a  luqwy  combiMliaa  of  trnasound 

Mgrlc&fBreJastdyes;ddIlcd<te^ 

iiratlaiuDidiiii 

ri^  in  eveiy  last  w^.  Broflurhoods  are  tai  a  per^ 
iNdaDce  infittan^ivedwear  and  full  overaU  sallsfa& 
tion  That  Is  idiy  Brothediood  we^^ 
once  aweaiwalways  aweaiec! 

^Broflieilioods  next  time 
-prove  tiiem 

Mannbdiired  only  by 

RS.PETERS.1NC 

SLRkE  »      HUE  171 

At1)nei:NJ.1LS.aiidWeltaiid.0nL.K 

When  wtitlng  to  advertlsera,  mention  this  Journal. 


LOCOMOTIVE 
)  ENGINEERS  ( 

JOURNAL^ 



V  n7      yearly  subscription  V^--^ 


Entered  »t  the  aevrlind,  O.,  Postoffice  u  Second-CIau  Hattc 


Buy  of  the  flrm«  who  advertise  !n  the  Journal. 


;0 


you  11  find 


The  railroad  tlt'ait's 
favorite  beverage — de- 
licious and  refreshing* 

Demancl  the  genuine  by  hiH  name"" 

nicknames  encourage  substitutioli. 

TJiECOCA^OLACO..  AQanU.Qn, 
Sm^  for  free  hooklfft. 


t  ■  ■ 


.1 

'Ml 


When  writing  to  adTertlaers,  mention  this  JournaL 
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The  aiim  on  Gold  Cng 

BY  CLARISSA  UACKIB 

Jack  Duncan  put  his  hand  into  Stowe's 
large  gra^  with  the  instinctive  teeUn^ 
that  here  was  a  man  who  would  not  mly 
be  a  partner,  but  a  friend  as  well. 

•*Gladtosee  you,  Duncan,"  boomed 
Stowe's  deep  voice  as  he  wrung  the  new 
arrival's  hand.  "I  received  Henshaw's 
letter  from  Seattle  and  he  told  me  to  look 
out  for  you.  You  can  share  this  cabin 
with  me  if  you  want  to.  Houses  are 
scarce  in  Dawson  just  now,  andyou^ 
want  to  look  around.  There's  a  spare 
bunk  in  the  corner  yonder.  Dump  your 
stuff  into  it  and  sit  down  w|iile  I  cook 
supper. " 

This  was  Jack  Duncan's  introduction 
to  Alaska  and  Dawson  City  in  particular. 
He  had  tlirown  up  his  position  in  a  San 
Francisco  bank  to  try  his  fortune  in  tbe 
Klondike,  and  back  home  Beth  Terry  was 
waiting  patiently  for  him  to  make  a  lucky 
strike  and  return  to  her  so  that  they 
could  buy  a  ranch  in  southern  California 
and  live  liappily  ever  after.  That  was 
lovers'  planning,  of  courae.  In  reality 
Jack  had  that  very  moment  airived  in 
the  great  gold  center  of  the  Northwest 
after  two  months'  taivel,  with  a  brief 
stop  in  Seattle  to  visit  an  old  school  friend, 
Henshaw,  who  sent  him  on  his  way  re- 
joicing with  a  letter  of  introdnctjon  to 
Brad  Stowe  of  Dawson  City. 

"You'll  find  him  the  biggest  and  best 
chap  yoa  ever  met   He'll  stand  by  his 


friends  through  thick  and  thin,  Duncan. 
He  made  a  pile  out  here  and  lost  it  again 
—gambled  it  away  in  a  night  He's 
looking  out  for  another  claim,  and  I  be- 
lieve he's  get  it  too.  He  has  luck,  they 
81^,  in  eveiything  except  love.  Scone 
girl  turned  him  down  and  sent  him  scoot- 
ing into  the  wilderness. "  Henshaw  bad 
said  these  words  in  parting  from  young 
Duncan,  and  Jack  had  found  that  every- 
thing he  had  said  in  praise  of  Brad  Stowe 
was  true. 

Jack  used  tosit  opposite  him  at  thelittle 
tables  eying  the  great  golden-bearded 
giant  and  wondering  what  sensible  girl 
could  ever  refuse  to  marry  him.  Of  course 
he  always  excepted  Beth  Terry,  for  Beth 
loved  Jack  Duncan  and  was  therefore  be- 
yond consideratkm  where  Stowe  was  con- 
cerned. 

All  through  the  short,  cold  days  and 
the  long  nights  brilliant^  illuminated  by 
the  flaming  tongues  of  the  aurora  hore- 
alis  Jack  worked  and  waited  and  dreamed 
of  the  fortune  that  was  to  be  his. 

Day  after  day  he  set  out  with  his  pros- 
pecting kit  and  his  dog  sledge  to  return 
at  night  weary  and  discoursed  at  his 
failure.  Always  Brad  Stowe  encouraged 
him  to  renewed  effort 

"There's  bound  to  bea  stampede  pretty 
soon,  Duncan,"  he  would  say.  "There 
was  a  rumor  yesterday  that  Jennings  had 
struck  it  on  his  claim  at  the  very  edge  of 
Gold  Crag.  If  that's  so— if  he  finds  any 
more— there'll  ^b|E|  j^^taigg^^^^^Gold 
Crag,  and  you  wul  want  to  be  iiHt,  eh?" 
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"Sure  thing, "  agreed  Jack,  enoooraged 
by  the  experienced  miner's  outlook. 
"And  you.  Brad,'  you  would  race  for  it 

too?" 

"You  can  bet  your  life, "  said  the  other 
quietly.  "I've  had  about  all  of  this  wild 
life  I  can  stand.  I'm  going  back  to  the 
States— not  that  there's  anyone  waiting 
there  for  me, "  he  ended  gloomily.  "I'U 
have  to  be{^  over  ag^— akwe."  ' 

"You  were  from  the  East, "  remarked 
Jack  tentatively. 

"Yes,  and  I'll  go  back  there— to  New 
York.  My  father  will  take  me  into  the 
business  with  him.  I'll  settle  down  then, 
but  I  don't  want  to  go  home  dead  broke. 
Oh,  I'll  hit  it  up  again  here.  I've  alw^s 
had  good  luck  in  the  EI<»idike, "  he  ended, 
with  a  bitter  smile. 

Jack  guessed  that  liie  big  fellow  was 
suffering  from  his  old  heart  affair,  and 
he  changed  the  subject  to  one  less  per- 
sonal, so  that  when  bedtime  came  Stowe 
was  his  old  cheery  self  again. 

Jack  wrote  a  letter  to  Beth  Terry  that 
night  and  in  it  he  told  her  all  about  Brad 
Stowe  and  his  troubles.  It  was  a  relief 
to  the  boy  to  open  his  heart  to  the  quiet, 
gray-eyed  girl  back  home.  He  wondered 
bow  he  had  ever  existed  before  Beth 
Terry  and  her  mother  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  New  York.  His  letter  took 
on  Stowe's  optimistic  tone.  "I'll  soon 
be  home,  girlie,"  he  wrote,  "and  I  can 
see  that  little  ranch  near  San  Diego  com- 
ing nearer  all  the  time. " 

He  was  awakened  shortly  nitex  mid- 
night by  a  confusion  of  voices  and  the 
sharp  bark  of  dogs,  as  several  sledges 
passed  the  cabin.  Brad  Stowe  heard 
them,  too,  and  he  was  out  of  bed  and 
pulling  on  his  clothes  with  furious 
haste. 

"Get  into  your  clothes.  Jack,"  he 
called  to  his  mate;  '^there's  a  stampede 
to  Gold  C^ag— IntUan  Joe  Just  yelled  it  in 
my  window.  I'U  harness  the  dogs  while 
you  dress  and  make  some  coffee.  Rustle, 
now,  it's  the  chance  of  your  life!" 

Jack  rustled,  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
two  men  had  swallowed  steaming  cups  of 
coffee  and,  wrapped  in  furs,  were  speed- 
ing up  the  tndl  toward  GoM  Crag  in  far 
pursuit  of  the  first  stampeders. 

"We'U never  make  it,"  sighed  Jack. 


and  he  shouted  the  words  to  Stowe,  wboae 
sled  was  In  the  lead. 

"I  know  a  short  cut,  Jack,"  yelled 
Stowe  over  his  shoulder,  and  Iw  pointed 
to  the  left,  where  his  dogs  were  leaving 
the  trail  and  breaking  through  the  un- 
trodden snow  of  the  mountain-side. 

Jack  followed  him,  and  presently  he 
looked  up  and  saw  the  beetling  brow  of 
Gold  Crag  almost  above  him.  Stowe  and 
his  outfit  had  tamed  agun  and  were 
reaching  up  a  narrow  gully  that  seemed 
to  pierce  the  mountain,  but  it  sloped  up 
gradually  and  narrowed  to  almost  a  foot- 
path. 

Both  men  left  their  sledges  and  faced 
each  other. 

"It's nip  and  tuck  now.  Jack,"  said 
Stowe  hardily.  "I've  led  you  all  the  way 
up  here,  and,  man,  I'll  give  you  an  even 
chance  for  the  claim.  We've  beaten  the 
others  by  a  mile,  but  we've  got  to  ru:e 
some  more.  Will  you  try  it  or  are  you 
all  in?" 

Jack  was  panting  heavily.  Although 
he  had  grown  stronger  and  more  muscu- 
lar in  the  free  life  of  the  North,  the  race 
was  telling  on  him.  Now,  in  the  brilliant 
light  of  tiie  aurora,  his  face  looked  hag- 
gard beneath  his  fur  cap. 

'  'Sure  I  '11  race  you, ' '  he  panted  heavily. 

Stowe  observed  him  keenly.  Suddenly 
the  light  faded  from  his  eyes,  and  his 
mouth  took  on  grim  lines. 

"There's  a  girl  back  home— there?" 
he  asked  brusquely. 

Jack  swallowed.  "Yep:  Beth-Beth 
Terry— my  girl,"  he  said. 

"Beth-Terry?"  echoed  Brad  Stowe, 
stepping  back  and  surveying  the  young 
man  with  burning  eyes.  "Beth  Terry  of 
New  York?" 

*Tes,"  admitted  the  surprised  Jack. 

"You  are  engaged  to  her?"  asked  the 
other  lumrsely. 

Yra;  she's  waiting  for  me  to  make 
good.  Let  us  go  on,  Brad.  We'll  lose 
out  cm  this, ' '  urged  Jack  anxiously. 

"Very  well, "  said  Stowe  wearily,  and 
together  they  trudged  on  up  the  narrow 
defile  until  they  reached  the  open  tract 
befwe  the  Jennings  claim. 

"It's  half  a  mile  beyond,  there  by  the 
broken  pine  tree,"  said  Stowe  over  iMs 
broad  shoulder.  ^'MmiSiixi^^ 
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by  a  few  feet,  and  Jack  was  trudging 
after  him,  spiritlessly,  scarcely  hoping  to 
beat  liiat  long,  strong  stride  of  his  mate's. 

Within  100  feet  of  the  coveted  goal 
Stowe  suddenly  turned  and  pat  his  hand 
on  Jack's  shoulder. 

"I'm  out  of  it  lad,"  he  said  quietly. 
"Yonder  is  the  promised  land— go  to  it!" 

"No,  no.  How  about  you?"  gasped 
Jack.  "You're  the  winner;  go  ahead, 
Brad— I'm  not  a  baby." 

"I'm  not  doing  it  for  you,  Jack, "  s^d 
Stowe  grimly.  "I'm  doing  it  for  a  girl 
named  Beth— I  used  to  know  a  girl  named 
Beth,  and  it's  for  her— if  you  don't  treat 
her  right— if  you're  not  good  to  her, 
man,  I'll  come  down  there  and  murder 
you— understand?"  He  turned  and  dashed 
hack  across  the  snow  crust,  and  Jack 
dazedly  hurried  forward  and  staked  his 
claim  to  the  big  triangular  patch  of 
snow  that  marked  the  claim  next  to  the 
famous  Jennings. 

He  had  just  driven  in  the  last  post  and 
written  his  name  on  it  as  Stowe  had  di- 
rected him  to  do  one  day  when  he  had 
been  explaining  the  procedure  to  the  ten- 
derfoot, when  there  came  the  sound  of 
loud  shouts  and  many  cheers,  and  several 
outfits  whiried  into  view  around  the  belt 
of  woods. 

There  was  much  surprise  and  some  dis- 
appointment when  it  was  discovered  that 
Jack  had  posted  what  appeared  to  be  the 
most  desirable  claim  on  the  mountain, 
hut  the  crowd  was  good-natured  and  im- 
mediately scattered,  each  to  stake  a  claim 
in  the  new  district 

Jack  went  slowly  back  to  his  dog  sled 
and  rode  down  the  mountain  in  the  cold 
gray  dawn  of  a  new  day.  After  he  had 
been  to  the  recorder's  office  and  filed  his 
claim.  Jack  went  back  to  the  cabin  he  had 
called  home  for  many  months. 

Brad  Stowe  was  sitting  before  the  stove 
reading  a  two  months'  old  newspaper, 
and  he  looked  up  at  his  young  partner 
with  his  old  friendly  smile  as  the  lad  en- 
tered. 

"All  right  and  hearty.  Jack?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  Brad,"  returned  Jack,  pulling 
off  his  outer  garments  and  reaching  for 
a  bunch  of  letters  that  bore  his  name, 
"raly  you  see,  I  can't  understand  why 


you'd  throw  away  a  fortune  like  that 
claim  on  Gold  Crag  when"— 

"I'm  a  sentimental  fool,  that's  why," 
laug^ied  Stowe  returning  to  his  pi^ier. 
"Indian  Joe  brought  the  mall  in,  and  I 
suppose  those  letters  are  yours.  I  never 
get  any." 

Jack  opened  Beth's  letter  and  read  its 
closely  written  pages  to  the  end.  When 
he  lifted  his  eyes  they  were  bright  and 
sparkling  with  something  besides  excite- 
ment 

He  brushed  his  hand  across  his  eyes 
and  went  over  to  his  partner  and  laid  his 
hand  on  his  broad  shoulder. 

He  winced  when  he  noticed  that  the 
big  man  was  reading  the  paper  upside 
down.  Jack  knew  that  Brad  .Stowe 
needed  tiiat  claim. 

"Funny  thing,  Brad,"  began  Jack, 
"but  I've  just  had  a  letter  from  Beth. 
Say,  she  will  be  surprised  when  she  hears 
that  we've  struck  it  rich,  won't  she?" 

"I  should  think  so,"  returned  Stowe, 
trying  to  speak  carelessly  and  failing. 
"Congratulate  you.  Jack.  Nice  girl, 
eh?" 

"Yes,  she  is.  Brad,"  he  went  on  ear- 
nestly. 'That  claim  on  Gold  Crag  be- 
longs to  both  of  us.  I've  filed  it  in  our 
jdnt  names— yours  and  mine— partner." 

"Jack,  you  are  square!"  shouted  Brad 
heartily  as  he  threw  down  his  paper  and 
gripped  his  partner's  hands. 

"There's  more  to  come,"  went  on  Jack, 
with  merry  eyes.  "My  Beth  writes  that 
her  cousin,  Beth  Terry,  has  come  on  from 
New  York  for  a  visit,  and  she  complains 
that  Cousin  Beth  is  eating  out  her  heart 
tor  love  of  a  man  who  quarreled  with  her 
and  then  ran  away  to  the  Klondike.  And 
my  Beth  has  ordered  me  to  find  that  man 
and  bring  him  home  with  me  to  my  Beth 
—and  his  Beth!  Shall  I  tell  you  his 
name,  partner?" 

Tears  stood  in  Brad  Stowe's  blue  eyes. 
He  brushed  them  impatiently  a^de. 

"You're  not  kiddii^  me,  Jack?"  he 
stammered. 

"Here's  her  letter— and  a  letter  all 
ready  for  the  runaway  when  I  find  him— 
and  tiieir  pictures— here,  the  letter  is  for 
Cousin  Beth's  sweetheart!"  He  held  it 
high  above  his  head.  . 

Brad  St^e  sn«tdisdyiift6)£UiL^asp 
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and  retired  to  a  comer  to  devour  it  and 
the  picture  of  Cousin  Beth  Terry. 

"Well?"  demanded  Jack  eagerly. 

Brad  nodded  his  head.  *1  guesa  I'm 
Beth  Terry's  sweetheart  stOl,"  he 
grinned,  and  thev  clasped  hands  on  the 
new  relationship  between  them. 

Dolores  and  Marts 

BY  JOTUAM  KINOSLEY 

"Every  doggoned  greaser  has  skipped 
out  and  Joined  the  rebel  army,"  growled 
Frank  White  as  the  saperintendeut  of  the 
Cactus  mine  joined  him  at  the  mouth  of 
the  deserted  shaft 

Neal  Taber,  who  had  been  absent  since 
daybreak  in  a  vain  search  for  more  work- 
ers in  the  mine,  uttered  an  angry  ejacula- 
tion and  dropped  from  his  horse. 

"When?"  he  asked  tersely. 

'  Daring  the  noon  desta  they  slipped  off 
we  by  me  until  I  happoied  to  notice  tbat 
things  were  at  a  standstill  Old  Manuel 
d'Orto  volunteered  the  information  that 
they  had  joined  the  rebels.  You  know 
there  has  been  a  ragged  company  camped 
a  mile  or  two  up  the  river.  What  shall 
we  do,  Neal?"  The  assistant  manager 
looked  at  his  superior. 

The  two  young  men  frowned  at  each 
other.  Americans  they  were,  but  no  one 
would  have  suspected  It  from  their  ap- 
pearance. Both  were  black-haired  and 
black-eyed,  and  both  were  browned  under 
the  tropic  sun  until  they  looked  like  hand- 
some young  Mexicans.  Their  conical 
straw  hats  and  gay  neckties  accentuated 
their  resemblance  to  the  youths  of  the 
country. 

SkUled  in  tiiehr  calling,  these  twoyoung 
Americans  had  labored  to  develop  the 
mining  property  that  had  been  placed  in 
their  charge.  The  labcffers  at  the  mine 
were  of  the  Mexican  peon  type  and,  while 
far  from  industrious,  had  been  kept  fairly 
busy  by  the  two  Americans.  Up  to  the 
present  time  there  had  been  little  trouble 
witii  them,  except  thehr  unwillingness  to 
work  steadily,  but  now  they  had  departed 
to  find  a  calling  more  suited  to  their  tem- 
peraments—that of  bushwhacking— for 
their  living. 

Far  to  the  north  the  Rio  Grande  river 
flowed  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  drawing  a 


definite  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  her  southern  neighbor.  Be- 
fore Mexico  had  been  stirred  with  this 
latest  revolution  among  her  sons  the  Cac- 
tus silver  mine,  backed  by  American  c^>- 
ital  and  under  American  management, 
had  begun  taking  the  precious  metal  from 
the  broken  ridges  of  like  Sierra  Des  Bias 
range. 

All  had  gone  well  with  the  American 
company  until  the  revolution  had  brokoi 
out  And  up  to  this  time,  when  the  min- 
ers had  deserted  in  a  body,  the  Cactus 
Silver  Mine  company  had  pud  littie  heed 
to  the  intermittent  warfare  waging  about 
them.  Now  that  they  were  without  help^ 
even  the  native  foremen  having  disap- 
peared, there  was  nothing  for  Taber  and 
his  assistant  to  do  save  to  shut  down  the 
mine  and  wait  for  peace. 

If  they  were  able  to  hold  the  mine 
against  roving  bands  of  desperadoes  until 
the  company  could  rush  help  to  them 
across  tlw  border  all  would  be  well  If 
not  —  well,  Taber  shrugged  his  broad 
shoulders  and  smiled  at  White. 

"Quien  sabe?"  he  asked. 

"We'll  know  pretty  blamed  quick," 
growled  White,  who  was  a  man  of  war 
and  was  in  favor  of  setting  forth  after 
the  rebel  army,  driving  his  deserters  hiHDe 
like  sheep. 

"Let  us  set  old  Manuel  to  watch  over 
the  idace  while  we  see  if  cook  has  conde- 
scended to  prepare  anything  to  eat," 
suggested  Taber. 

They  spoke  to  the  watchman,  and  when 
he  was  on  duty  the  two  young  men  walked 
throu^  the  scattered  cabins  of  the  van- 
ished miners  and  iinally  came  to  their  own 
adobe  house,  set  on  a  little  hill  overlook- 
ing the  mine  and  its  sumnindings. 

In  the  courtyard  that  served  as  akitch- 
en  for  Benlta,  the  aged  Mexican  cook, 
they  found  her  cooking  frijoles  over  a 
brazier  of  glowing  coals,  and  when  the 
highly  seasoned  meal  was  concluded  they 
discovered  that  Benita  and  Manuel,  who 
happened  to  be  her  husband,  had  shame- 
le^y  deserted  their  service,  and  they 
were  entirely  alone. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  Taber  asked  the 
question  this  time. 

"We  better  ride  over  to  El  Dora  and 
send  a  message  t^lfj^^^^^fpy^^f^te 
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help.  Let  him  understand  that  this  is  an 
*S  0  S'  call,  wireless  code,  and  that  help 
most  come  p.  d.  q.,  plain  American  talk. " 

"Good.  Our  going  togeiiier  wilt  enable 
one  of  UB  to  reach  El  Dora  even  if  the 
other  one  stops  a  rebel  bullet,  eh?  Good 
thing  we  shipped  the  last  aeeumulalionof 
ore  in  season." 

*'Yes.  We  should  have  Linwood's  re- 
ceipt for  it  when  we  reach  El  Dora.  Bet- 
ter take  plenty  of  cartridges  and  any- 
thing we  especially  value.  Something 
may  break  loose  here  before  we  get 

J ost  at  ni^tfall  the  superintendent  and 
and  his  assistant  rode  slowly  down  the 
mountain  side  and  tamed  into  the  beaten 
path  that  followed  the  El  Dora  river 
across  the  sandy  plain.  In  the  light  of  a 
full  moon  the  shadows  of  horses  and  rid- 
ers made  huge  blots  on  the  white  sand. 
They  rode  on  in  silence  mile  after  mile, 
now  and  then  the  road  plunging  into  a 
dark  forest  where  unseen  streams  mar- 
mured  secretly  before  they  dropped  mto 
underground  diannels.  Night  birds  stirred 
sl^ptly  as  they  passed  by.  Once  a  cougar 
dropped  from  a  branch  directly  in  the 
path  of  Taber's  horse.  The  animal 
squealed  as  he  reared  back  and  Taber 
flashed  his  electric  torch  in  the  cat's  glow- 
ing eyes. 

Frank  White's  automatic  cracked  sharp- 
ly and  the  cougar  bounded  intotheairand 
then  fell  dead  in  the  bushes. 

"Nearly  got  you  that  time,  Neal," 
laughed  Frank  as  they  road  on. 

"I'd  rather  meet  a  dozen  cougars  than 
one  sneaking  Mexican  assassin, "  retorted 
NeaL  "How  many  miles  further  have 
we  got  to  go?" 

'Twenty,  if  I  know  my  country  here- 
abouts,"  returned  White.  ."There  is  a 
^OTter  cut.  When  we  are  out  of  this 
jungle  we  can  skirt  it  toward  the  north 
and  go  through  the  little  valley  of  the 
white  hacienda"— 

"The  valley  of  the  white  hacienda," 
interrupted  Neal  Tabor  curiously.  "You 
sound  like  a  romance,  Frank. " 

'That's  what  the  greasers  call  it  I 
passed  that  way  one  night  when  I  was  in 
a  hurry.  There's  some  kind  of  a  fruit 
farm  there;  regular  little  paradise  I've 
heard,  but  I  haven't  had  time  to  investi- 


gate; our  rascals  have  raised  too  much  of 
the  other  thing  evjr  since  I've  been 
here. " 

"We'll  try  the  oth>3r  way— the  shorter 
way,"  decided  Taber. 

Consequently  when  they  reached  the 
end  of  the  jun^  they  turned  their  horses 
sharply  to  the  right  uid  found  a  well  trav- 
eled road  that  skirted  the  jungle  for  sev- 
eral miles;  then  it  turned  to  the  north- 
west and  entered  between  high  wooded 
hills  a  green  valley  bathed  in  the  moon- 
light. 

In  the  middle  of  tlie  valley  was  a  white 
blot 

"Yonder  is  the  white  luuHenda,"  re- 
marked Frank  White  as  they  rode 
along. 

"Seems  to  be  a  light  in  the  window- 
there,  it's  gone.  I  wonder  if  we're  tres- 
passing, Frank?" 

"I  believe  there's  a  public  right  of  way 
through  here." 

They  passed  a  high  stockade  that  quite 
hid  the  wlute  house  and  the  grounds  from 
their  view.  They  followed  the  stockade 
for  several  hundred  yards  and  finally 
emerged  upon  a  narrow  trail  that  mount- 
ed up  and  disappeared  among  tall  oak 
trees. 

"On  the  other  side  of  this  ridge  lies  El 
Dora, "  explained  Frank. 

They  were  climbing  the  trail,  still  in 
the  glare  of  the  white  moon,  when  two 
figures  sprang  into  view  from  the  shad- 
ows. 

Two  slim,  graceful  girls,  daintily  clad 
in  native  costume,  with  dark  mantillas 
tossed  around  their  beautiful  olive  skinned 
tinted  faces,  lustrous  dark  eyes,  lips  like 
cactus  flowers  and  misty  tendrils  of  dark 
hair. 

They  were  alike  as  two  peas  or  two 
roses  or  two  cactus  bkwsoms. 

One  of  them  Neal  called  the  prettier 
(but  Frank  contested  the  statement) 
stepped  forward  and  spoke  musically  in 
Spanish: 

"Ah,  senores,  we  are  in  great  danger. 
Our  father  has  left  for  El  Dora  on  im- 
pcnrtant  business;  and  tonight  all  our  men 
have  deserted  and  joined  the  rebel  army. 
The  wife  of  one  of  the  men  has  risked  her 
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The  other  girl  caught  her  arm  and  spoke 
rapidly  in  English. 

'  'Oh,  Dolores,  these  men  may  belong  to 
the  rebels!  See,  they  are  quite -quite 
villainoiis  looking!" 

"Villainous  looking!"  laughed  Dolores. 
"Nwisense,  Marta!  Truly,  they  are 
gentlemen.  Perhaps  they  understand 
English— and  how  rude  you  have  been!" 

Taber  leaned  down  from  his  saddle  and 
spoke  in  his  own  language: 

"We  are  Americans, "  he  said  quickly. 
"We  are  from  the  Cactus  mine,  and  we 
are  on  our  way  to  El  Dora.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  escort  you  to  the  city.  Have 
you  horses?" 

"Yes,"  stammered  Dokn^s,  blushing 
so  deeply  that  her  confusion  was  plainly 
discernible  in  the  bright  moonlight  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  we  really  thought 
you  were  Mexicans." 

The  girts  did  not  make  further  apolo- 
gies. They  gathered  up  a  variety  of  bun- 
dles containing  their  most  precious  be- 
longings, and,  leading  from  the  shadows 
two  sturdy  horses,  they  permitted  the 
young  Americans  to  put  them  in  their 
saddles,  and,  with  their  bundles  bobbing 
in  the  rear,  the  four  hastened  out  of  ttie 
valley  of  the  white  hacienda. 

They  had  barely  turned  out  of  the  trail 
and  were  poised  on  a  high  ridge  above  the 
sleeping  city  when  there  was  a  swift  clat- 
ter of  hoofs  and  wild  outcries  as  a  band 
of  rebel  outlaws  swept  into  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  vaUey.  The  two  men 
chafed  at  their  inactivity.  They  would 
dearly  have  loved  to  hold  the  valley 
against  the  bandits,  the  narrow  entrance 
and  exit  lending  themselves  to  excellent 
defense,  but  with  the  two  girls  to  care 
for  it  was  out  of  the  question. 

So  the  four  sat  upon  the  high  ridge  and 
watched  the  red  glare  from  the  burning 
hacienda,  uid  when  the  flames  died  down 
they  went  below  into  the  city  of  EI  Dora. 
The  girls  had  lost  their  sparkle  and  vi- 
vacity when  their  home  went  up  insmoke 
and  flames. 

"Father  will  not  rebuild, "  said  Dolores 
sadly.   We  will  go  home." 

"Home,"  echoed  Taber— "isn't  this 
home  to  you?   Are  you  not  Mexicans?" 

There  was  a  duet  of  trilling  laughter. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mexicans  named 


Jones?"  bubbled  Harta.  "My  fathei  « 
name  ia  James  Jones,  and  this  valley  home 
is  merely  an  experiment  with  him.  Dad 
is  full  of  hobbies;  but  I  rather  think  he  is 
tired  of  this  one.  Our  home  is  in  New 
York  and— there  is  father  now!  See  him. 
standing  there  by  the  postoffioe  build- 
ing!" 

"And  is  your  nune  really  Dolores*'" 
whispered  Taber  to  the  girl. 

She  shook  her  head,  laughing.  "No; 
we  adopted  these  names  for  the  evening. 
We  were  going  to  pretend  to  be  Mexican 
girls.  We  thought  we  would  be  safer.  I 
am  just  plain  Mary  Jones  and  Marta  is 
Anne  Jones— there!" 

But  Neal  Taoer  and  Frank  White  didn't 
care  a  rap  about  names.  They  declared 
that  a  rose  by  another  name  smells  as 
sweet,  md  they  decided  that  they  would 
prevail  upon  the  beautiful  twin  sisters  to 
change  the  name  of  Jones  for  others  more 
euphonious,  which  tiiey  fin^y  cBd, 

Miss  Rotifer's  Poawranisii 

BY  CLARISSA  HACKIE 

Dr.  Thomby  was  thirty  years  old  and  « 
bachelor.  His  practice  took  up  all  his 
time  during  the  day,  and  when  he  reached 
his  rooms  in  the  evening,  sometimes  late, 
he  was  too  tired  to  go  out  to  seek  amuse- 
ment Perhaps  his  case  was  no  different 
from  other  men  who  are  regularly  occu- 
pied with  making  a  living,  perhaps  be  had 
reached  an  age  when  a  home  witii  no  one 
in  it  to  cherish  first  begins  to  seem  lonely, 
perhaps  nature,  having  been  cheated  out 
of  her  rights,  had  begun  to  rebel.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  when  Dr.  Thomby  went  into 
his  rooms  one  evening  after  an  anxious 
day  over  a  very  sick  patient  (le  longed 
fw  someone  to  comfort  him. 

The  next  day  after  the  doctor  bad  fbi- 
ished  with  his  morning  office  consultation, 
exerting  himself  to  put  the  best  face  «i 
conditions  that  looked  dark  indeed  and, 
having  swallowed  a  hasty  lunch,  he  went 
to  where  his  car  was  standing  and,  tossing 
in  his  bag  of  medicines  and  medical  im- 
plements, got  into  the  car  himself.  A 
little  dog  bounded  in  behind  him  and 
sought  a  warm  place  in  his  lapi 

The  doctcff's  mind  was  upon  a  very  ndt 
patient,  and  the  little  stratfSenww^bj^  no 
means  welcome.  ^'9'^'^^^^^ 
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"Where  did  it  come  from?"  asked  Dr. 
Thomby  as  he  pointed  to  the  fluffy  bundle 

of  animation. 

James,  the  chauffeur,  turned  a  casual 
eye  on  the  black  Pomeranian  who  was 
licking  the  doctor's  glove  with  a  tiny  red 
velvet  tongue. 

"I  couldn't  say,  sii  I  never  noticed  it 
until  you  spoke." 

The  doctor  looked  up  and  down  the 
street  in  search  of  some  foolish  woman 
who  might  be  the  owner  of  the  lapdog, 
but  the  street  was  deserted. 

"I'll  take  him  to  the  pound, "  said  the 
doctor  absently  and  immediately  forgot 
all  about  the  Pomeranian,  which  nestled 
down  in  the  bearskin  robe  until  all  one 
could  distinguish  was  a  pair  of  ^nrkling 
eyes. 

Dr.  Thomby  detested  small  dogs,  es- 
pecially when  they  were  carried  by  wo- 
men, and  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  woman 
hater,  which  in  a  way  was  not  at  all  detri- 
mental to  his  practice,  for  the  fair  sex 
rather  liked  his  brusque  manner,  even 
when  he  told  them  that  they  must  battle 
with  their  disordered  nerves  all  alone  with 
tlie  weapons  of  plen^  of  fresh  air  and 
exercise  and  exertion  of  undiscovered 
forces  of  will  power. 

In  spite  of  this  very  excellent  advice 
they  flocked  to  Dr.  Thomby,  and  some  of 
them  professed  to  enjoy  his  look  of  disap- 
proval when  they  brot^ht  their  toy  dogs 
altmg. 

Two  days  later  Dr.  Thomby  was  still 
in  possession  of  the  little  Pomeranian  of 
which  he  had  grown  very  fond  "I  shall 
keep  him,  James,  unless  I  find  the  owner, " 
explained  the  doctor,  and  be  hesitated  to 
add  that  be  had  not  yet  advertised  that 
he  had  found  the  dog. 

That  very  afternoon,  when  he  consult^^d 
his  tablets,  he  found  that  an  urgent  call 
had  come  from  88  Cinnamon  terrace.  He 
bad  several  patients  in  aristocratic  Cinna- 
mon  terrace,  but  he  did  not  recall  the 
name  of  Potifer. 

No.  83  was  a  long,  low,  homelike  resi- 
dence, and  when  he  rang  the  bell  it  was 
immediately  answered  by  a  smart  Japan- 
ese butler. 

"I  am  Dr.  Thomby,"  said  the  physi- 
cian. 

"Ah,  excuse,  sir;   come  this  w^. 


please.  It  is  Miss  Fottfer  who  is  so 
ill." 

The  man  led  the  way  to  an  upper  sit- 
ting room,  where  the  doctor  was  greeted 
by  Mrs.  Potifer,  a  very  stout,  amiable 
looking  woman,  who  confessed  to  being 
much  worried  over  her  dau^ier's  condi- 
tion. 

"Flor»ce  has  never  had  a  day's  illness 
in  her  life,  "said  Mrs.  Potifer,  "and  it 
doesn't  seem  possible  that  her  nerves 
should  give  way  all  at  once. " 

"Nerves!"  groaned  the  doctor.  "More 
nerves!" 

Mrs.  Potifer  opened  a  white  door  and 
introduced  Dr.  Thomby  to  a  lovely  young 
woman,  who  was  reclining  on  a  couch  in 
a  charming  pink  and  white  boudoir. 

There  was  a  strong  odor  of  cologne 
water  in  the  room,  and  Miss  Potifer's 
beautiful  brown  eyes  gave  evidence  of 
recent  tears. 

'  'I  never  felt  better  in  my  life,  doctor, ' ' 
wailed  Florence  Potifer,  as  the  handsome 
young  physician  sat  down  beside  her.  "I 
never  felt  better  in  my  life  at  the  moment 
when  he  disappeared. " 

"My  daughter  has  suffered  a  great  sor- 
row," put  in  Mrs.  Potifer  feelingly. 

"I  am  very  sorry  indeed, "  said  the  doc- 
tor, experiencing  a  vague  jealousy  of  the 
man  whose  disappearance  had  caused 
such  sorrow  in  one  so  young  and  lovely. 

Florence  Potifer  sobbed  softly  into  a 
lace-trimmed  handkerchief  and  permitted 
the  doctor  to  feel  her  pulse. 

"He  was  worth  five  hundred  dollars," 
remarked  Mrs.  Potifer. 

"He  couldn't  have  been  much  of  a 
catch,"  thought  Thomby  as  he  puzzled 
his  brows  over  Miss  Potifer's  lack  of 
symptoms.  "I've  got  a  pretty  fat  bank 
account  myself. " 

"It  wasn't  the  money,"  murmured 
Florence,  '  *but  he  was  so  dear,  so  sweet. ' 

Dr.  Thomby  blushed. 

'*How  did  he  disappear?"  he  asked 
gently. 

"I  am  afraid  somebody  has  stolen  him. 
I  took  him  for  a  walk  day  before  yester- 
day, and  all  at  once  he  left  me.  I've 
never  seen  faim  since. ' ' 

Dr.  Thomby  left  a  soothing  draft,  rec- 
ommended that  the  pat|eni^le«iwith 
plenty  of  fresh  aKl^^idAi'jtdcgtlt;^ 
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deavor  to  forget  her  grief  for  the  night 
He  said  that  by  morning  she  would  feel 
much  better  and  would  be  able  to  pursue 
the  search  for  her  missing  friend. 

"A  friend  indeed!"  gushed  Mrs.  Poti- 
fer.  "Florence  loved  Peepie  Winks  ai- 
moat  to  death. " 

"Good  heavens!"  ejaculated  the  doctor 
as  he  drove  away.  "Imagine  a  lovely 
girl  like  that  falling  in  love  with  a  man 
named  Peepie  Winks!" 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  Dr. 
Thomby,  the  woman  hater,  could  not  for- 
get the  lovely,  grief -strickra  countenance 
of  Florence  Potifer. 

In  Lhe  evening  while  he  snatched  a  few 
hours  of  leisure  in  his  study  he  was  still 
thinking  of  her.  The  little  black  Pomer- 
anian was  curled  in  his  lap,  for  he  had 
won  himself  a  way  right  into  the  doctor's 
heart.  And  the  doctor  was  shamelessly 
planning  not  to  advertise  the  dog  at  all. 

The  little  dog  was  licking  his  new  mas- 
ter's hand,  and  the  doctor  was  thinking 
of  Miss  Potifer  and  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  her  friend. 

Suddenly  he  laughed  aloud  as  he  remem- 
bered the  ridiculous  name. 

"Peepie  Winks!"  he  cried  scoffingly. 

To  his  amazement,  the  little  dog  jumped 
up  and  barked  frantically.  He  ran  to  the 
door  and  whined  and  scratched. 

"By  jove,  I  believe  he  rec(^lzed  that 
name/'  thought  the  physician.  "I'll  try 
him  again. ' ' 

"Peepie  Winks!  '  he  called  sharply,  and 
the  dog  came  bounding  back  again,  ex- 
hibiting every  evidence  of  delight  at  the 
sound  of  the  name. 

"I'U  be  hanged  if  I  don't  brieve  this 
dog bel<Higs  to  Uiat  Winks  chap,"  mut- 
t««d  the  doctor.  "No  harm  in  taking 
him  around  to  the  Potifers  In  the  morn- 
ing. Miss  Potifer  might  tell  me  whereto 
find  his  owner— but  of  course  she  couldn't 
do  that— the  fellow's  lost  himself.  Im- 
agine losing  oneself  from  a  perfect  crea- 
ture like  Miss  Potifer!" 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  all 
the  doctor's  pet  aversions  were  totter- 
ing. 

The  next  morning  he  drove  up  to  Cin- 
namon terrace  with  a  queer  fluttering  in 
the  region  of  his  heart. 

Under  his  arm  was  tucked  the  silky 


form  of  the  Pomeranian  doggie.  As  he 
passed  up  the  walk  the  dog  wrij^led 
to  get  free,  but  the  doctor  had  grown  too 
fond  of  the  little  fellow  to  part  with  him 
so  easily,  and  so  when  he  was  finally 
shown  into  Miss  PotifOT's  [wesenee  the 
dog  was  clutched  to  his  bosom. 

Miss  Potifer  was  looking  brighter,  and 
she  smiled  charmingly  to  the  physician, 
but  when  she  heard  a  short,  joyous  hark 
from  the  little  black  dog,  she  arose  from 
her  sofa  and  flew  with  outstretched  anna 
to  meet  him. 

'  'Oh,  my  darling,darling  Peepie  Winksl" 
she  cried  as  she  took  the  dog  in  heramUL 

"Did  oo  run  away  from  oo  musy?  And 
did  de  bestest  doctor  find  urns  ittle  Peepie 
Winks  for  he  missy?" 

Dr.  Thomby  felt  no  disgust  when  he 
heard  these  words  of  endearment  fall 
from  the  red  lips  of  Florence  Potifer.  In- 
deed, he  looked  very  much  as  if  he  envied 
that  fortunate  canine. 

"Now  tell  me  where  you  found  my  dar- 
ling," cried  Miss  Potifer,  who  had  recov- 
ered with  astonishing  speed.  Her  cheeks 
were  pink  and  her  eyes  were  shining  like 
twin  stars. 

In  a  few  words  Dr.  Thomby  related  how 
he  had  discovered  Peepie  Winks  nestled 
among  the  bearskins  in  his  limousine  and 
how  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  ailky 
mite. 

"And  when  you  heard  us  tell  about  los- 
ing Peepie  Winks  I  suppose  you  thou^t 
of  my  darling  at  once, "  said  Florence. 

The  doctor  blushed. 

"To  tell  the  truth.  Miss  Potifer,  when 
your  mother  spoke  about  losing  some 
friend  called  'Peepie  Winks'  I  really  be- 
lieved it  to  be  the  name  of  a  man. " 

"A  man?"  Then  the  doctor  discovered 
that  Florence  Potifer  had  the  most  joyous 
laugh  he  had  ever  listened  to.  Presentiy 
he  joined  her,  and  then  Mrs.  Potifer  came 
in  to  hear  the  wonderful  story  of  how 
Peepie  Winks  had  been  recovered  by  the 
doctor. 

"I  shall  miss  the  littie  rascal, "  said  the 
doctor  as  be  took  leave  of  his  fulfy  re- 
covered patient 

"You  must  come  and  see  him  once  hi 
awhile,"  said  Mrs.  Potifer  cordially. 

A  few  days  aftei^ 
fessed  to  himself  wit 
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that  he  sorely  missed  the  pleasant  com- 
panionship of  little  Peepie  Winks. 

"I  believe  I'll  go  and  see  the  little  beg- 
gar," he  said  after  he  had  completed  his 
calls. 

So  once  again  be  called  at  No.  88  Cinna^ 
mem  terrace,  and  this  time  he  was  shown 
into  the  drawing  room,  where  Miss  Foti- 
fer  was  making  tea  for  herself  and  feed- 
ing little  cakes  to  greedy  Peepie  Winks. 

That  was  only  the  beginning  of  many 
calls  at  Cinnamon  terrace,  for  the  ac- 
quaintance brought  about  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  Peepie  Winks  ripened  into  a 
friendship,  and  the  friendship  warmed 
into  love. 

"I  hear  you  are  a  woman  hater  and  that 
you  detest  toy  dogs, "  protested  Florence 
demurely  when  the  doctor  confessed  his 
love.  "I  am  afraid  to  marry  you.  You 
might  be  unkind  to  my  darling  Peepie 
Winks  —  unless  you've  changed  your 
mind. " 

Dr.  Thomby  took  her  hands  in  his  and 
looked  into  her  glad  eyes. 

"Perhaps  I  haven't  changed  my  mind, 
dear;  but,  you  see;  there's  only  one  girl 
in  the  whole  world  just  like  you,  and 
that's  you,  and  there's  only  one  dog  in 
the  world  like  Peepie  Winks.  So  I'll  keep 
to  my  opinions— and  keep  you  both  in  the 
bargain."  

BiaoM 

BY  ETHEL  HOLMES 

Satan,  white  always  sowing,  reaps  by 
periods.  Every  now  and  again  the  world 
is  astonished  at  some  new  outbreak  of 
evil— not  the  ordinary  criminality  that  is 
always  with  us,  confined  largely  to  those 
who  are  bom  to  crime,  but  a  harvest  of 
vfll^ny  among  those  who  are  supposed  to 
stand  for  morality. 

An  epidemic  of  crime  settled  upon  Italy 
during  the  middle  ages  which  pertained 
more  especially  to  the  very  highest 
classes.  It  became  the  custom  to  elim- 
inate one's  enemy  or  such  as  stood  In 
one's  way  by  poison.  Scientists  instead 
of  devoting  themselves  to  interpreting 
the  secrets  of  nature  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving life  used  their  talents  to  discover 
means  of  producing  death.  Persons  in 
authority  instead  of  trying  to  benefit 
those  under  tlmr  sway  sou^t  the  means 


of  secretiy  putting  out  of  the  way  those 
who  opposed  them. 

The  city  of  Florence,  then  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Tuscany,  has  always  been  the 
home  of  art  A  young  man  in  I^sa, 
Giovanni  Tolci,  having  abovm  marvelous 
artistic  taloitsi  removed  to  Florence  to 
get  the  bmefit  of  the  masters  and  the 
works  of  art  to  be  found  in  that  dty.  So 
rapid  was  his  progress  and  so  great  be- 
came bis  fame  that  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  Pope  to  pidnt  an  altar 
piece. 

During  Giovanni  Tolci's  stay  in  Flor- 
ence, while  loitering  one  evening  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amo,  he  saw  a  girl  on  one 
of  the  bridges  looking  down  into  the 
river.  Going  on  to  the  bridge  Giovamii 
stood  near  her  and  saw  that  she  was 
looking  at  the  mild  Italian  heavens  re- 
flected in  the  water.  From  her  rapt  ap- 
pearance he  surmised  that  she  possessed 
that  artistic  temperament  which  was  in 
himself.  He  was  seized  with  a  desire  to 
know  her  and,  inquiring  who  she  was, 
secured  an  introduetiai. 

Bianca  Cellini  was  not  an  artist  her- 
self, but  art  was  so  natural  to  her  that 
she  was  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
Giovanni.  She  was  able  to  warn  him 
when  he  was  entering  upon  false  ground 
and  to  encourage  him  when  he  struck 
that  which  promised  well  So  keen  was 
Iter  artistic  senae  that  he  came  to  rely 
vpoa  her  entirdy  and  would  not  trust  his 
wwk  until  site  had  critidsed  it 

Bianca  came  to  love  the  man  in  whose 
career  she  was  interested.  As  for  Gio- 
vanni, he  was  absorbed  in  his  work.  If 
he  loved  Bianca  he  was  not  aware  of  it, 
though  there  was  a  vi^ue  feeling  witiiin 
him  that  she  was  necessary  to  him  as  a 
companion  as  well  as  a  critic. 

When  his  altar  piece  was  finidied  he 
left  Fkirence  with  it,  to  take  it  to  Rome. 
On  pu-ting  with  Bianca  "he  said  to  her:' 

"Whatever  success  I  have  made  in  this 
picture  I  owe  it  to  you.  If  it  brings  me 
fame  you  are  entitied  to  share  it  with  me. 
Tlwre  is  no  way  by  which  you  can  do  that 
so  well  as  becoming  my  wife.  That  yon 
shall  be  whenever  you  choose. " 

"You  owe   me  nothing,  Giovanni," 

rig^t  artistic  paths  it  hiBsbeen  «Itb  thr 
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greatest  ease.  I  have  had  simply  to  see 
with  my  eyes  and  speak  with  my  voice. " 

Giovanni,  not  considering  that  his  cold 
offer  was  unlikely'  to  draw  any  different 
reply,  was  moch  disappointed  in  it.  It  is 
posnble  that  it  revealed  to  faim  that  his 
heart  was  in  Bianca's  possession.  At 
any  rate,  he  went  to  Rome  wishing  that 
she  had  accepted  his  offer. 

His  altar  piece  was  accepted  by  the 
Pope  and  when  set  up  in  the  church  for 
which  it  had  been  created  was  much  ad- 
mired. The  new  artistic  star  that  had 
arisen  was  much  courted.  At  times 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  flatterers 
Bianca  was  forgotten,  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  alone  she  resumed  her  accustomed 
place  in  his  mind,  and  he  remembered 
that  it  was  largely  due  to  her  he  was  en- 
joying  this  triumph. 

At  this  time  the  Borgias  were  promi- 
nent in  Rome.  Stgnora  Beatrici  B<H:gia, 
Who  had  married  in  the  cdebrated  Bot^ 
family,  hearing  of  the  fame  of  the  Flor- 
entine artist^  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
him.  She  was  a  very  ambitious  woman, 
one  who  possessed  great  power  over  men 
and  who  achieved  her  ends  by  bringing 
them  under  her  sway.  It  occurred  to  her 
to  make  a  conquest  of  this  shining  lin^t 
Why  she  desired  to  do  so  is  not  clear; 
but,  judging  from  her  character,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  simply  the  edat  the 
domination  a  famous  man  would  give 
her. 

Sig^ora  Borgia  sent  for  Giovanni  Tolci 
and  commissioned  him  to  paint  her  por- 
trait During  the  sittings  she  was 
dressed  in  the  most  becoming  costume 
that  could  be  devised.  She  was  as 
beautiful  as  she  was  ooscrupulous  and 
strove  to  dominate  the  artist  through  his 
senses.  While  he  was  at  work  he  kept 
her  talking  in  order  to  bring  out  an  ani- 
mated expression.  She  contrived  to 
turn  the  conversation  upon  what  inter- 
ested him,  for  she  was  desirous  to  learn 
if  his  heart  was  preoccupied. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  got  the  story 
of  Bianca.  Giovanni,  who  was  not  yet 
conscious  of  tiie  fact  that  Bianca  pos- 
sessed his  whole  heart,  spoke  only  of 
what  he  owed  her  as  a  counselor,  but  the 
wily  signora  knew  more  about  what  he 
really  felt  than  he  did  himself.    Since  he 


dwelt  continually  on  the  littie  Florentine 
girl  and  would  talk  of  no  one  else  Signora 
Borgia  was  not  long  in  inferting  that  he 
loved  her. 

All  the  art  the  temptress  possessed^  all 
the  flattery,  the  appeals  to  the  senses, 

seemed  to  elicit  but  littie  response  from 
the  artist  The  last  named  appeal  was 
the  strongest,  but  its  effect  was  only 
temporary.  She  prolonged  the  sittings 
by  requiring  him  to  do  over  certfdn 
features,  but  even  with  this  advantage 
she  knew  before  the  picture  was  finished 
tiiat  the  Florentine  girl  was  keeping 
firom  her  the  man  she  wished  to  conquer. 

When  nothing  more  seemed  to  be  done 
to  the  portrait  Signer  Borgia  said  to  the 
artist: 

"This  girl  to  whom  you  owe  so  much 
should  share  the  triumph  you  are  sure  to 
make  in  this  portrait.  I  am  going  to 
send  for  her  to  come  to  Rome  to  visit  me, 
that  she  may  eiijoy  your  success. " 

Giovanni,  who  had  arranged  with  the 
Pope  for  a  mural  decoration  that  would 
take  him  at  least  a  year  to  finish,  eager  to 
see  again  the  girl  who  by  this  time  he  re- 
alized was  necessary  to  him,  gladly  fell 
in  witii  the  plan.  He  sent  a  letter  to 
Bianca  with  the  one  dispatched  by  the 
sigmnra,  assuring  her  of  the  change  there 
was  in  him  since  he  had  left  her  and  b^ 
ging  her  to  accept  the  invitation.  In- 
deed, he  wrote  a  genuine  love  letter. 

Bianca,  who  was  desirous  to  learn  more 
of  the  woman  whose  portrait  her  lover 
was  painting,  wrote  that  she  would  come 
to  Rome,  but  would  feel  bound  to  visit  an 
aunt  living  there  who  had  long  ago  given 
her  a  stan^ng  invitation.  Signora  Bor- 
gia insisted  that  when  Bianca  came  she 
must  sup  at  her  palazzo  with  her  and  Gi- 
ovanni. - 

Bianca  went  to  Rome  and  a  few  days 
after  her  arrival  went  with  Giovanni  in 
the  evening  to  the  palazzo  of  Signora 
Beatrici  to  supper.  If  the  artist  had 
given  away  his  feelings  tor  Bianca  in  her 
abseaice  he  certainly  confirmed  the  mat- 
in  her  i»esence.  His  love  was  appsr- 
ent  as  the  son  in  heaven. 

There  seems  to  be  a  sixth  sense  in 
women  that  enables  them  to  discern  an- 
tagonism from  members  of  their  own 
sex,    Signora  Boitj^„si«!M«r»^P*» 
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over  Bianca,  expressing  herself  as  de- 
lighted with  her  and  folding  her  in  an  em- 
brace. Giovanni,  however,  noticed  a 
tremor  pass  over  his  beloved,  and  when 
released  from  her  hostess'  arms  she  was 
deadly  pale.  But  she  soon  recovered  her- 
self and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  diow  her 
appreciation  of  her  reception.  When  her 
wraps  had  been  laid  aside  supper  was  an- 
nounced, and  the  three  went  into  the  room 
where  it  was  laid. 

For  an  hour  they  continued  to  partake 
of  a  sumptuous  repast  The  signora 
pressed  her  guests  to  partake  of  her 
wines,  of  which  there  was  a  great  va- 
riety, saying:  "Try  this;  it  came  from 
Sorrento  and  is  considered  very  fine. 
Here  is  some  from  Frascati.  Perhaps  you 
will  prefer  it  to  the  other.  This  Mus- 
catel is  delicious. "  In  this  way  she  en- 
deavored to  persuade  her  guests  to  drink. 
Bianca  sipped  the  first  glass  handed  her, 
and  nothing  could  induce  her  to  touch  an- 
other. She  also  gave  an  appealing  glance 
to  her  lover,  which  served  its  purpose, 
for  when  the  signora  placed  a  glass  before 
him  he  simply  wet  his  lips  with  the  wine. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  meal  the  host- 
ess reached  for  a  dish  of  figs  on  the  cen- 
ter of  the  table  and  handed  one  to  each 
fif  her  guests.  Bianca  noticed  that  when 
the  signora  handed  her  a  fig  she  selected 
it  carefully  from  the  dish.  Bianca  took 
it  and  noljced  a  tiny  mark  on  it  so  near 
the  color  of  the  fig  as  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. She  left  the  fruit  on  her 
plate  without  touching  it. 

"Do  you  not  like  figs?"  asked  the  sig- 
nora. 

"I  do  not  care  especially  for  them," 
was  the  reply. 

Giovanni  had  broken  his  fig  open  and 
handed  it  to  his  sweetheart,  s^ing: 

"Try  mine,  and  I  will  eat  yours. " 

Bianca  clapped  her  hand  on  the  fig  onher 
plate,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  cry. 
The  hostess  looked  at  her  as  if  in  aston- 
ishment and  said: 

*  'Give  it  to  me.   I  will  eat  it ' ' 

Bianca  held  it  in  her  clenched  hand. 
"N<^"Bhe  said;  "I  will  take  it  home 
and  eat  it  there." 

The  signora  changed  from  leopardess 
to  lion. 

'*Give  it  to  mel"  she  cried  imperiously. 


Bianca  clutched  it  all  the  tighter.  The 
signora  strove  to  take  it  from  her.  Bi- 
anca begged  Giovanni  to  take  and  keep 
it  He  did  so,  and  the  three  stood  sur- 
veying one  anotlier  with  blanched  faces 
and  flaming  eyes. 

The  fdgnora  ran  into  another  room. 
Bianca  made  for  an  exit,  followed  by  her 
lover,  and  when  their  hostess  returned  to 
the  supper-room  with  a  stiletto  they  had 
vanished. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?"  asked  Gio- 
vanni of  Bianca. 

"The  fig  is  poisoned." 

And  so  it  proved  on  applying  a  test 
Signora  Bor^  was  too  powerful  to  war- 
rant an  accusation.  Giovanni  and  Bianca 
returned  at  once  to  Florence.  He  claimed 
that  a  swollen  wrist  would  prevent  his 
doing  the  mural  work  ordered  by  the 
Pope  and  refused  to  return  to  Rome. 

Of  course  this  refusal  was  not  to  be 
maintained  if  the  Pope  chose  to  enforce 
the  order.  The  Holy  Father  would  not 
have  done  so  had  not  Signora  Borgia  cir- 
culated a  report  that  the  swollen  wrist 
was  a  mere  pretext  to  avoid  returning  to 
Rome.  This  report  coming  to  the  Pope's 
ears,  he  ordered  Giovanni  to  return  on 
pain  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the 
head  of  the  churcli.  In  Rome  he  would 
be  examined  by  a  physidan  and  if  his 
wrist  was  in  a  condition  to  prevent  his 
using  a  brush  be  would  be  excused. 

When  Giovanni  received  this  new  order 
he  bethought  himself  how  to  evade  it 
Signora  Borgia's  attempt  to  poison  his 
sweetheart  would  not  be  accepted  as  a 
reason  for  defying  the  head  of  the  church. 
He  purposely  wrenched  his  wrist  so  that 
it  would  require  months  to  heal.  Then 
he  went  to  Rome,  was  examined  and  ex- 
cused. 


Lost  and  Found 

BY  CLARISSA  HACKIE 

When  Robert  Dwight  married  Mildred 
Corson,  every  <»e  said  that  they  would  be 
happy  if  Dwigfat  did  not  go  on  the  stage, 
for  which  he  had  a  strong  leaning.  Mil- 
dred was  very  much  in  love  with  him,  and 
it  was  feared  that  if  he  was  separated 

from  her,  to  bOT^T^.^^^^EIf' 
not  cmly  would  she  be  jealoU^  liut  he 
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might  be  tempted  to  leave  her  in  tiie 
lurch. 

They  were  married  early  in  February, 
intending  to  go  south  to  meet  the  simi- 
mer  coming  north.  A  large  number  of 
friends  saw  them  joined,  pelted  them 
with  rice  and  old  ^oes.  and  they  were 
driven  to  the  dock  from  which  they  were 
to  sail.  On  boarding  the  ship  they  found 
their  stateroom  a  mass  of  flowers  sent  to 
them  by  their  friends.  In  two  or  three 
days  they  found  themselves  In  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

To  Mildred  Dwight,  who  had  been  a 
lonely  little  stenographer  when  Robert 
fell  in  love  with  and  married  her,  this 
leisurely  life  of  the  well-to-do  was  a  de- 
lightful experience. 

Robert  Dwight  was  far  from  poor,  his 
business  was  a  prosperous  one,  and  there 
was  no  economizing  during  this  wedding 
trip.  And,  best  of  all,  there  was  wait- 
ing for  them  in  New  York  a  luxuriously 
furnished  apartment  which  was  to  be 
home. 

No  wonder  the  Dwights  were  blissfully 
happy,  and  it  is'  not  surfirising  that  on 
this  winter  morning  Mildred  looked  from 
her  hotel  window  into  a  summer  land  of 
tropical  flowers  and  singing  birds  and  de- 
cided that  this  was  heaven  indeed. 

Robert  had  gone  out  to  buy  some  cigars 
at  a  queer  little  tobacco  shop  at  the  end 
of  a  crooked  street,  and  whni  he  returned 
they  were  going  for  a  long  drive  under 
the  palms. 

MUdred  glanced  at  the  clock.  Robert 
had  been  gone  over  an  horn*,  and  the  mo- 
torcar was  waiting  below. 

Another  hour  ticked  away  and  thirty 
minutes  more. 

After  the  manner  of  brides,  Mildred 
became  alarmed  over  the  long  absence  of 
her  loved  one,  and  twisting  a  white  chif- 
fon veil  over  her  little  hat,  she  went  out 
to  look  for  him.  She  knew  the  way  to 
the  tobacco  shop,  and  she  soon  reached 
the  crooked  street. 

Her  heart  sank  when  she  saw  that 
down  its  length  were  an  unusual  number 
of  people. 

Had  anything  happened  to  Robert? 

She  moved  throu^  the  crowd,  not  dar- 
ing to  ask  for  fear  of  the  answer  nhe 
mi^t  recdve.  and  ^  had  nearly  reached 


the  end  of  the  street  and  the  shop  when 
something  liappened  —  something  that 
shattered  her  beautiful  bubble  of  happi- 
ness and  ended  that  most  blissful  of  hon- 
eymoons. 

Mildred  saw  Robort  ctnning  out  of  the 
tobacco  shop.  He  paused  in  the  door^ 
way  to  li^t  a  cigarette.  How  handsome 
he  ledEed  in  his  well*fitting  white  flannels, 
with  a  white  hat  set  back  on  his  dark 
hair!  He  tossed  the  match  away  and 
glanced  up  tiie  street 

His  face  brightened  into  radiance;  his 
eyes  glowed  with  excitement  and  lover's 
uxk>r. 

Mildred  thought  he  saw  her,  but  he 
was  looking  at  another  wunan,  a  woman 
who  was  running  down  the  opposite  pave* 
ment.  Nay,  she  was  only  a  slight  young 
girl,  exquisitely  lovely  and  evidently  in 
deep  distress. 

As  she  ran  toward  Robert  he  advanced 
to  meet  her  with  outstretched  hands. 
The  cigarette  he  had  tossed  aside  per- 
formed  a  bla^ng  parabola  and  fdl  at 
Mildred's  feet.   But  she  did  not  see  it 

Her  anguished  eyes  saw  nothing  save 
the  glad  look  in  Robert's  face  and  the  joy 
of  the  girl  as  she  flew  into  his  waitii^ 
arms. 

"You!"  cried  Robert 

Mildred  saw  no  more.  She  fied  back 
along  the  crooked  street  with  a  wildly 
beating  heart  and  an  Insane  desire  to 
laugh  loud. 

Did  any  woman  ever  have  such  an  odd 
ending  to  a  honeymoon? 

An  hour  later  she  left  the  hotel  with 
her  trunks  and  handbag,  and  what  ex- 
cuse she  made  to  the  clerk  I  do  not  know, 
but  there  was  no  message  for  Robert 
Dwight  when  he  came  home  at  last  to 
find  her  gone. 

Six  months  later  and  it  was  summer 
time  in  New  England  Mildred  Dwij^t 
had  resimied  her  maiden  name  of  Mildred 
Corson  and  had  obtained  a  responsible  po- 
sition in  one  of  the  lai^  manufaetraies 
of  a  Connecticut  city. 

As  Miss  Coram  she  acceptably  filled 
her  position  and  won  her  way  into  tlie 
hearts  of  her  fellow  clerks.    Not  one 
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them  gaeas  that  Mildred  had  ever  been  a 

bride. 

She  found  a  pleasant  boarding  place 
and  congenial  friends.  In  the  city  were 
several  good  theaters  and  bn  occasional 
concert 

Still  Mildred  was  very  unhappy.  She 
loved  her  husband,  and,  although  the 
newspapers  had  told  her  that  Robert  was 
making  a  world-wide  search  for  his  van- 
ished bride,  she  maintained  silence 
toward  those  who  had  known  herjn  the 
past 

There  came  a  Saturday  in  August  with 
its  customary  half  holiday  from  work. 
Mildred  had  spent  a  quiet  aftemorai  in 
her  own  room,  and  after  the  eveningmeal 
one  of  her  new  acquaintances,  Cora 
Fields,  came  with  an  invitation  to  attend 
one  of  the  open  air  moving  picture  thea- 
ters. 

Mildred  rather  liked  the  silent  drama, 
so,  clad  in  dainty  white  gowns,  the  two 
girls  entered  the  inclosure  and  found  seats 
near  the  front 

Overhead  the  stars  were  shining,  and 
outside  the  inclosure  was  the  hum  of  city 
street  traffic.  The  orchestra  was  tmusu- 
ally  good,  and  Mildred  found  herself 
strangely  stirred  when  the  violins  drifted 
into  McDowell's  beautiful  "To  a  Wild 
Rose." 

The  orchestra  had  played  the  melody 
during  their  first  meal  in  that  Florida 

hotel,  and  tt  brought  back  painful  memo- 
ries of  her  brief  spell  of  happiness. 

Then  the  title  of  the  play  was  flashed 
on  the  screen. 

"Lost  and  Found. " 

With  the  first  picture  came  a  realizing 
sense  of  looking  upon  familiar  scenes. 
Sorely,  surely  this  was  the  sunny  south 
and  the  quaint  streets  those  of  Jackson- 
ville. 

And  the  girl! 

Mildred  almost  arose  from  her  seat  and 
cried  out  with  surprise  as  she  recognized 
the  lovdy  face  of  the  heroine  as  that  of 
the  woman  who  had  flown  to  Robert's 
arms.  So  Robert's  sweetheart  was  an 
actress! 

One  scene  after  another  flashed  before 
her  vision,  melting  into  a  whole,  which 
brought  her,  trembling  and  incredulous, 
to  the  moment  when  she  found  herself 


gazing  down  the  crooked  little  street  of 
the  tobacco  shop. 

Then  she  saw  her  own  slender  figure 
and  white  veiled  face  looking  toward  the 
shop  from  which  her  husband.  Robert, 
was  emerging,  lifting  a  cigarette.  The 
entire  sc^ie  was  repeated,  incident  for 
incident  He  tossed  away  the  match, 
glanced  up  the  street,  became  eager, 
alert  tenderly  smiling,  flung  away  his 
cigarette  and  advanced  with  outstretched 
arms  to  meet  the  heroine's  graceful  flying 
form. 

Robert  in  the  moving  picturel  Why, 
how  had  it  happened? 

All  the  way  home  she  was  asking  her- 
self the  question,  and  through  the  dark- 
ness of  her  perplexity  and  doubt  came 
one  ray  of  light  During  his  college  days 
Robert  had  been  one  of  the  college  {lay- 
ers and  was  cuistdered  a  talented  amateur 
actor. 

"I  am  glad  he  married  the  girl, "  si^ied 
Cora  as  they  reached  Mildred's  door. 

"Yes,"  sud  Mildred  absently,  "but  he 
was  married  liefore  that " 

"Who  was  married  before?"  asked 
Cora,  puzzled. 

"Why,  Robert,  of  course." 

"But  there  was  no  Robert  His  name 
was  Arthur. " 

"lam  stupid  ttmi^t,"  was  Mildred's 
only  explanation  as  she  parted  from  her 
friend. 

The  next  day  Mildred  obtained  leave  of 
absence  and  in  her  straightforward  way 
went  directly  to  New  York  and  called  at 
her  husband's  office. 

She  was  trembling  like  a  leaf  when  she 
was  diown  into  Robert's  private  ofiice. 

He  stared  at  her  as  we  looks  at  the 
newly  risen  dead.  His  face  was  thin  and 
worn  and  his  brown  hair  sprinkled  with 
gray. 

"Robert!"  she  said  meekly  and  then 
promptly  fainted  away.  When  she  opened 
her  eyes  she  was  lying  on  the  leather 
couch,  and  Robert  was  on  his  knees  bend- 
ing over  her.  His  eyes  were  tender  and 
anxious. 

"Can  you  ever  forgive  me?"  was  her 
first  cry. 

'*Yes,  dearest"  he  said  generously. 
"But  tell  me  ^^t^i^tftRP^CMJ^^f^ 
away  from  me  tiiait  day?  I  have  warcbed 
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land  and  sea  for  you,  and  I  had  given  you 
up  for  dead  when  you  appeared  before 
me." 

In  a  few  broken  sentences  Mildred  told 
bet  husband  of  her  surprise  and  jealousy 
that  day  in  Jacksonville  and  how  whoi 
she  was  assured  of  his  perfidy  she  had 
taken  a  train  for  the  north  and  disap- 
peared. Then  the  motion  picture  play  on 
the  screen  had  thrown  a  ray  of  li^t  on 
the  matter. 

Robert's  explanation  made  that  ray  a 
brilliant  light  of  understanding  which 
deued  up  the  mystery  which  had 
parted  bride  and  groom  for  almost  a 
year. 

"You  remember  I  told  you  I  always 
acted  in  our  college  theatricals, "  he  re- 
minded her,  "and  many  of  my  friends 
had  urged  me  to  enter  the  profession. 
But  1  did  not  seriously  consider  it  and 
only  now  and  then  hankered  to  tread  the 


Falling  OB  Oae'8  Feet 


"But  that  morning  in  Jackscmville  I 
started  down  to  the  tobacco  shop  with 
only  one  thought  in  my  mind— to  get  back 
to  you.  As  I  turned  into  the  street  I  met 
my  old  friend  of  college  days,  Jack  Bud- 
long,  president  of  our  Flayers'  club.  He 
was  glad  to  see  me  and  tearing  his  hair 
insanely  over  the  fact  that  his  star  per- 
former had  come  down  with  the  measles 
that  very  morning. 

"Budltmg  fell  upMi  me  like  a  long  lost 
brother  and  pleaded  with  me  to  take  the 
part  of  the  measled  one.  So  I  did,  and 
when  I  reached  the  hotel,  full  of  my  ex- 
periences and  with  Miss  Gray  and  Bud- 
long  accompanying  me  to  meet  the  only 
woman  in  the  world,  why,  my  wife  had 
vanished  without  a  word.  So  you 
really  believed  that  I  was  false  to 
you?" 

Mildred's  punishment  had  been  great, 
indeed,  and  she  humbly  acknowledged  her 
lackoffaith.  "Buthow  was  I  to  know?" 
she  asked  pitifully. 

Robert  smiled  wisely. 

"In  great  love  there  is  no  faltering  of 
faith, ' '  he  gently  reminded  her  as  he  drew 
her  face  to  his  shoulder.  "As  the  man 
in  the  play  lost  and  found  his  sweetheart, 
so  I  lost  my  wife  and  have  foimd  her"— 

"With  a  greater  love  for  you  and  un- 
wavering faith. "  finished  Mildred. 


To  fall  on  one's  feet  is  a  figurative  ex- 
pression which  means  that  a  peratn  is 
successful  or  lucky.  Perhaps  many  of  my 
readers  know  that  if  a  eat  is  let  fall  from 
a  reasmable  heif^t  she  will  come  down 
on  her  feet  I  have  tested  the  fact  many 
times  myself.  You  hold  poor  pussy  by 
her  hind  and  fore  legs,  a  pair  in  each 
hand,  and  let  her  fall  from  a  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  back  downwards.  I 
have  never  found  her  f^l  to  come  down 
<m  all  fours.  This  was  a  standing  puzzle 
to  scioitific  mai,  and  it  has  been  cnly 
since  the  invention  of  motion  pictures 
that  the  reason  for  it  has  been  discovered. 
Muybridge,  the  pioneer  of  motion  pic- 
tures, tried  the  experiment  with  a  ca^ 
and  the  series  of  pictures  he  got  demtn- 
strated  clearly  the  manner  in  which  the 
cat  performed  an  action  which  would  have 
been  thought  imposnUe  if  it  had  not  beoi 
known  that  it  was  actually  draw.  A 
Greek  mathematician  said  that  givoia 
fulcrum  he  could  move  the  world,  and  the 
converse  is  true  that  without  a  fulcrum— 
that  is,  something  to  push  against— you 
cannot  move  anything.  You  are  in  the 
position  of  a  man  who,  standing  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship,  pushes  against  the  mast 
to  move  the  ^p  akmg.  He  pushes  tiie 
ship  back  with  his  feet  as  much  as  he 
pushes  It  fOTward  with  his  hands,  and  the 
net  result  is  nothing.  Take  another  case 
slightiy  different,  the  case  of  a  man  in  a 
boaL  He  takes  a  broad  paddle  and  pushes 
It  astern.  The  boat  goes  forward.  He 
then  pushes  the  paddle  astern  and  the 
boat  goes  backward  to  where  it  was.  It 
is  in  the  po^tiwi  of  the  recruit  after  the 
drill  sergeant  has  said  ''As  you  was  be- 
fore I  said  'as  you  were.'*'  We  know, 
however,  that  this  does  not  usually  hap- 
pen to  the  boat,  for  the  rower  holds  his 
paddle  with  its  blade  to  the  line  of  mo- 
tion wnen  he  pushes  astern  and  its  edge 
to  the  line  of  motion  when  he  pushes  for- 
ward. A  duck  moves  throng  the  water 
in  the  same  way.  She  closes  her  foot  on 
the  forward  stroke  and  opens  it  wide  on 
the  backward  stroke.  A  flying  bird  does 
the  same  with  its  wings,  and  the  wings 

webbed  feet  of  the  duck 
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is  80  much  thinner  than  the  water  and 
offers  so  much  less  resistance.  A  rocket 
rises  into  the  air  because  the  gases  which 
it  emits  downward  push  the  rocket  up- 
wards against  the  air.  Similarly  a  Cath- 
erine wheel  revolves  because  the  gases 
which  it  emits  Uke  the  rocket  posh  it 
around.  The  rocket  moves  in  a  strai^t 
tine  because  it  is  not  held.  The  Cath- 
erine wheel  turns  round  because  it  is  held 
by  a  pin  and  revolution  is  the  only  mo- 
tion left  to  it  Now,  the  cat  has  neither 
wings  nor  webbed  feet  to  turn  herself 
around  in  the  air.  If  she  tries  to  turn 
her  body  around  she  will  only  make  a 
twist  in  it  Suppose  she  turns  her  head 
to  the  right,  her  hindquarters  will  turn 
to  the  left,  and  the  middle  of  her  body 
will  occupy  the  same  position  as  before. 
The  reader  may  try  this  experiment  for 
himself  by  sitting  on  a  revolving  chair 
and  trying  to  turn  himself  around,  but 
he  would  not  be  able  to  imitate  the  cat  in 
falling  through  the  air,  or  rather  he  would 
be  killed  long  before  he  had  acquired  suf- 
ficient dexterity.  Before  I  explain  how 
the  cat  manages  it  let  me  give  another 
illustration  which  will  lead  up  to  the  ex- 
planation. Has  the  reader  ever  tried  to 
swing  himself  on  an  ordinary  hanging 
swing  without  touching  the  ground?  It 
can  be  done,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  accompli^ted  will  enable  as  to  under- 
stand what  the  cat  does.  If  you  merely 
swing  your  legs  backward  and  forward, 
or  jerk  your  body  aimlessly,  you  will  never 
swing  yourself.  Your  body  will  move  a 
little  distance,  an  inch  or  two,  backward 
and  forward,  nothing  more.  Now  note 
these  facts.  A  swing  is  a  penduliun  with 
a  definite  period  of  vibration  dependent 
on  its  length— that  is  to  say,  the  length 
from  the  point  of  support  to  what  ia 
called  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  bob, 
which  in  this  case  is  the  swinger's 
body.  Note  also  that  a  heavy  pendulum 
can  be  set  swinging  by  giving  it  a  series 
of  little  [Atshes  rightly  timed  to  the 
period  of  swing  of  the  pendulum.  In 
this  way  quite  a  heavy  pradulum  may  be 
set  swin^ng  widely  by  puffs  of  the  breath, 
an  experim«it  which  may  easily  be  tried 
by  anyone.  Note,  finally,  that  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  human  body  may  be 
moved  by  altering  the  pomtiixi  of  the 


limbs.  In  sitting  on  the  seat  of  the  swing 
with  the  legs  dangling  down  normally  the 
center  of  gravity  is  somewhere  between 
the  middle  of  the  abdomen  and  the  chest 
If  now  liie  legs  are  thrust  out  at  right 
an^es  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  eentw 
of  gravity  ia  moved  forward  by  an  amount 
dependent  upon  the  size  of  your  feet  and 
the  weight  of  your  boots!  As  you  are 
suspended  freely  by  the  rope  of  the  swing, 
the  whole  of  your  body  (the  bob  of  the 
pendulum)  moves  backward  so  as  to 
bring  the  new  center  of  gravity  immedi- 
ately imder  the  point  of  suspension,  which 
is  the  position  of  rest  tor  a  pendulum. 
Yon  have*  therefore,  by  moving  your  legs 
as  indicated,  given  the  swing  a  small 
movement  it  is  only  necessary, 

by  timing  properly  the  movement  of  the 
feet  to  set  up  quite  a  big  swinging  move- 
ment in  this  way.— By  F.  J.  Nance,  S. 
A.  BaUways  and  Harbours  Magazine. 

Labor  Day  Speecli  All  Right 

"I  tmderstand, "  he  said  to  the  rising 
young  lawyer,  "that  you  have  been  en- 
gaged to  make  a  Labor  Day  speech  for 
one  of  the  labor  organizations?" 

"Correct  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"Is  it  the  same  speech  I  heard  you  get 
off  last  year?" 

"That,  sir,  is  rather  an  impudent 
query,  but  I  will  overlook  the  fact  and 
answer  that  it  is.  Have  you  any  ob- 
jections?" 

"A  few.  Last  year  you  went  back  to 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  in  your  speech." 

"Yes,  clear  back." 

"And  you  brought  in  Bunker  Hill. " 

"I  did,  and  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded." 

"And  you  had  Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware. " 

"I  did,  and  300  hats  went  into  the  air 
and  300  men  cheered. " 

"But  sir,"  continued  the  other,  "you 
were  getting  off  a  Fourth  of  July 
speech." 

"Not  at  all,  sir— not  at  aO.  We  go 
back  to  the  pyramids.  They  were  built 
by  slaves.  You  cannot  enslave  the 
American  workman.    He  refuses  to  be 
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"Um." 

"And  Bunker  Hill.  The  Americans 
worked  all  night  to  throw  up  entrench- 
ments and  they  worked  for  hours  to  re- 
pulse the  British  attacks.  They  were 
working  for  liberty.  That  is  perfectly 
consistent." 

"Um." 

**And  Washington  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware or  some  other  river.  It  was  not  in 
a  gondola  and  on  a  summer's  night  It 
was  in  the  hardest  kind  of  weather,  and 
he  crossed  in  a  flatboat  When  he  got 
over  he  took  oflF  his  coat  and  put  in  three 
hard  hours  licking  the  Hessians  and 
capturing  1,000  of  them.  The  laboring 
man  was  rig^t  there  and  helping  to  do  it, 
and  he  was  working  for  mighty  small 
pay,  and  working  hard.  Anytiiing  else, 
sir?" 

No,  there  was  nothing  else,  and  the 
critic  went  about  his  business,  and  the 
rising  young  lawyer  turned  to  his  old 
speech  to  refresh  his  memory.  —Augusta, 
Go.,  Chronicle, 


Observations  of  the  Office  Boy 

It's  mighty  easy  for  the  boss  to  sit  fn 
an  easy  chair  smokin'  a  ten-center  an' 
give  us  kids  advice  about  not  watchin'  th* 
clock. 

I  ain't  worked  long  enough  yet  t'  get  a 
imion  card,  but  I've  worked  long  enouf^ 
t'  notice  that  them  employers  that  advise 
their  hands  to  be  free  an'  independent  in- 
stead of  slaves  to  labor  ^tators,  ain't 
never  built  no  homes  for  d'sabled  work- 
ingmen  yet 

If  ever  I  get  t'  be  a  boss  I'm  goin'  t' 
be  just  as  ready  to  praise  a  good  piece  of 
work  as  I  am  to  growl  because  a  piece  of 
work  ain't  done  t'  suit  me. 

Th'  other  day  my  boss  got  chummy  wit' 
me  an'  give  me  a  long  stmg  an'  dance 
about  "th' dignity  o' labor."  Butldidn't 
notice  any  more  mazuma  in  me  envelope 
the  next  Saturday  night. 

Fa  says  he's  gittin'  tired  o'  hearin'  peo- 
ple say  they  want  t'  do  somethin'  f'r  th' 
workin'man  when  all  th*  workin'man 
wants  is  a  chanst  t'  do  somethin'  f'r  him- 
self.  An'  pa  is  a  workin'  man  hisself. 

A  wise  gazabo  wunst  said  that  th' 
offus   should   seek   th'  man,  an'  ever 


since  th'  factories  have  been  aeekin'  th' 
kids. 

Ma  says  she  knows  more  about  how  th' 
tariff  works  than  any  o'  them  expert 
tariff  fixers  can  ever  learn.  Ma's  got  t' 
make  pa's  wages  stretch  further  than  th' 
tail  o'  Halley's  commet^  an'  twice  as 
thin. 

I  am't  got  no  perliticiU  ambish,  but  if  I 
ever  gits  t*  de  dty  council  do  foist  orde- 
nance  I'll  pass  will  be  done  t'  either  make 
th*  shops  let  us  off  an  hour  earlier  or 
make  de  fashionable  shoppers  do  Uieir 
shoppin'  an  hour  later. 

I  was  de  only  make  man  on  a  car  do 
other  day,  an'  it  was  crowded  t'  de  limit 
I  got  up  an*  ^ve  a  swell  skoit  me  seat 
an'  she  didn't  bat  an  eye  In  my  direction. 
At  de  next  crossin'  an'  ol'  lady  with  a 
hand-me  down  dress  boarded  de  onr  an* 
de  swell  skoit  sat  there  an'  let  tn'  ol' 
lady  swing  t*  a  strap.  After  dis  1*11  let 
de  swell  skoits  stand  an'  hold  me  seat  till 
some  hard-workin'  ol'  woman  or  goil  gits 
on— den  me  t'  de  rear  platform. 

I  ain't  a  journeyman  yet,  but  I've  beoi 
workhi'  long  enough  t'  see  dat  de  blokee 
what's  80  anxious  about  givin*  us  kids  a 
chanst  t'  learn  a  trade  is  a  darned  sight 
more  anxious  to  git  a  chanst  to  make 
money  off  of  kid  labor.  —From  the  Wttge 
Worker. 


Wliat  are  Practical  Measmes? 


BY  CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  OIUIAN 
Most  people,  and  especially  most  women, 
call  tilings  "practical"  in  proportion  to 
their  being  large,  visible  and  close  at 
hand. 

The  killing  of  a  wolf  in  the  back  yard 
we  would  call  an  eminently  practical 
measure,  but  the  killing  of  moeqaitoes 
over  a  township  we  would  not 

Planting  radishes  for  this  season's 
private  consumptitm  we  think  is  prac- 
tical, but  not  planting  trees  for  your 
children's  pleasure  and  profit 

To  struggle  continuously  in  well-meant 
efforts  to  improve  the  manners  and 
morals  of  littie  Johnny  at  home  is  con- 
sidered practical;  to  improve  the  schooli; 
the  moving  pictures,  and  to  see  that  the 
whole  town  grows  cleaner fiSid -betUt.Aa 
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We  need  to  enlarge  our  sense  of  prac- 
ticality. Any  measures  are  literally 
"practical"  which  can  be  accomplished; 
we  add  to  this  the  implied  meaning  of 
"and  are  advantf^eous. " 

For  instance,  we  recognize  the  cater- 
^llar  of  the  gipsy  moth  as  a  danger  to 
sodety,  and  Hnere  are  many  "practical 
measures"  for  destroying  the  pest  Of 
these,  the  most  "practical"  are  those 
which  remove  the  most  caterpillars  with 
the  least  effort  and  expense. 

While  some  men  destroyed  nests  and 
some  sprayed  trees,  or  belted  them, 
others  retired  to  their  biological  labora- 
tories, sent  far  and  wide  for  carnivorous 
insects  and  finally  secured  a  caterpiUar- 
des'troying  beetie,  which  is  the  most 
"practical"  of  checks  yet  found. 

So  with  the  "Curse  of  Drink, "  other- 
wise known  as  "the  Demon  Rum. "  Any- 
one can  see  the  curse.  It  is  large,  black, 
terrible.  There  is  no  disputing  the 
figures  (at  least  some  of  the  figures)  of 
the  money  Ion  to  the  country,  of  the 
accidents,  the  crimes,  the  disease  and  de- 
generacy caused  1^  drink.  Granted— 
fully  and  cordially  granted.  Very  well— 
what  shall  we  do  about  it? 

"Something  practical,"  said  Carrie 
Nation,  and  illustrated  with  a  hatchet 

"Something  practical,"  says  the  Prohi- 
bitionist "The  vrxy  to  stop  the  drink 
evil  is  to  stop  it— nothing  could  be  easier. 
We  will  dose  the  saloon!"  And  he  sets 
out  on  the  very  Itmg  road  of  persuading 
the  majority  of  voters  to  agree  with 
him. 

Meanwhile  certain  abstract  students  of 
economics,  politics  and  sociology  give 
their  minds  to  a  study  of  the  saloon 
and  of  its  evid»t  popularity.  They 
have  found  out  muiy  interesting  facts 
hitherto  overlooked  by  the  more  "prac- 
tical." 

Scientific  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a 
thing,  of  how  it  grows,  what  supports  it 
and  what  are  its  "natural  enemies"  will 
often  lead  to  its  extinction  more  quickly 
and  surely  than  any  amount  of  valiant 
effort  with  an  ax. 

It  might  be  caBed  "practical"  to  de- 
stroy those  pestilential  caterpillars  by 
stepping  on  them,  an  arduous  and  un- 
pleasant task.   How  much  more  effica- 


cious to  turn  loose  the  predaceous  beetie, 
whose  preferred  diet  they  are? 

Research  work  is  sometimes  more 
practical  than  heroism,  perseverance  and 
perspiration.  —N,  Y.  Sunday  Call. 


Life's  Combat 

It's  fun  to  fiaht  wbsn  you  know  you  us  riskt 

And  your  heart  fa  in  ft,  too. 
ThouBb  the  fray  be  loag  and  the  foe  ba  atraas 

And  the  ocmradea  you  have  are  few. 
Thotvh  the  battle  heat  britv  bat  defeat. 

And  weartnasB  makes  you  reel. 
There's  a  joy  in  life  that  can  know  such  strife 

And  the  slory  and  thrill  you  feel. 

When  the  wise  ones  pant  that  you  aimply  ean't, 

It'a  fun  for  a  Ashtins  man 
To  lauffh  and  by  with  a  '^■^'ing  eye 

And  prove  to  the  world  that  he  can. 
And  if  you  stick  till  your  heart  is  alck. 

And  kwe  when  the  game  is  done. 
It's  fun  to  know  that  the  weary  foe 

Paid  daarly  lot  what  they  won. 

It's  fun  to  dare  in  the  face  of  deapair 

When  the  last  lone  chance  seems  sone. 
And  to  see  hi^  rise  En  the  aivry  akiea 

Uka  prmniae     rosy  dawn; 
For  vlctny'a  aweat  whan  it  crowna  defeat. 

And  you  learn  this  much  ig  true- 
It's  fan  to  flsbt  when  you  know  you're  riacht. 

And  your  heart  la  in  It;  tool 

—Barton  Bralay. 


Win  Believes  It? 

The  publicity  committee  of  the  West- 
em  Railway  Association  asserts  that  "in- 
creased pay  to  railroad  men  must  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  producers  of 
crops,  the  only  class  which  cannot  pass 
it  on  to  some  other  class."  This  argu- 
ment may  do  for  consumption  in  the  rural 
districts,  but  really  it  is  a  serious  mis- 
take to  suggest  its  employment  in  the 
cities,  because  the  railroads  are  urging 
that  it  is  the  consumer  who  must  pay  the 
bill.  Does  this  inconsistency  indicate  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railways  to 
make  the  farmer  and  consumer  both  come 
through,  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to 
win  out  in  their  contest  with  the  train- 
menT 

Your  Job 

I  like  that  word  "job."  It  is  so  much 
more  virile  than  "posit{6it.^^tj|idicate8 
activity,  work^ 
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What  about  your  job?  What  are  you 
doing  with  it?  What  are  you  making 
oi  it? 

A  little  'ob  in  the  hands  of  a  little  man 
will  always  remain  little,  and  the  man 
will,  too.  A  little  job  in  the  hands  of  a 
big  num— big  with  Interest  enthusiasm, 
determination,  will  either  grow  to  be  a 
big  job  or  the  man  will  grow  beyond  it 
and  get  a  big  job. 

Of  couTbe,  if  we  have  a  little  job  and 
lack  ambition  we  will  just  naturally  fold 
up  snugly  in  our  little  job  and  stay  there 
out  of  sight,  and  when  the  boss  comes 
along  looking  for  a  man  for  a  bigger  job 
he  won't  see  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  tackle  our 
job  as  though  it  were  hig,  we  will  stick 
out  all  around  it,  and  when  the  boss  is 
looking  for  some  one  to  go  higher  he  will 
just  have  to  see  us.  —N.  Y.  C.  BtUleUn. 

English  Trains  to  Ran  in  Air  Raids 

The  English  Press  Bureau  recently 
issued  the  following:  "As  a  result  of 
recent  experience  and  special  experiments 
the  Field  Marshal  Commanding- in-Chief 
the  Home  Forces  has  issued  to  the  Rail- 
way Executive  Committee  special  instruc- 
tions with  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
lights  which  are  to  be  maintained  on  rail- 
ways as  well  as  to  the  further  reduction 
of  those  lights,  and  action  to  be  taken  by 
railway  cohipanies  on  the  occasion  of 
raids  by  hostile  aircraft.  These  instruc- 
tions provide  for  the  reduction  of  rail- 
way lights  other  than  signal  lights  in  dis- 
tricts threatened  by  hostile  aircraft  to 
the  minimum  necessary  for  the  continu- 
ance of  traffic  which  in  the  natural  inter- 
est it  is  important  to  maintain  under  all 
difficulties.  Subject  to  the  above  neces- 
sity railway  establishments  and  trains 
actually  running  will  be  rendered  as  in- 
conspicuous as  possible."  This  notice 
means  that  trains  will  no  longer  be  held 
up  when  enemy  airships  are  about.  The 
trwns  will  run  at  such  a  reduced  rate  of 
speed  that  the  firebox  door  of  the  loco- 
motives need  only  be  opened  for  a  short 
time  at  long  intervals.  The  congestion 
that  the  cessation  of  traffic  caused  will 
be  greatiy  reduced.  It  also  shows  that 
signal  lights  are  not  the  guide  that  many 
people  think.  —Railway  Gazette. 


Loos  Hours  Cause  DeaOi 

Roy  Washburn,  36,  engineer  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  died  at  Lorain,  0., 
June  1,  having  ended  his  life  with  a  re- 
volver. 

Washburn's  family  believe  be  became 
mentally  unbalanced  because  of  over- 
work. 

During  the  past  month  his  regular  time 
and  overtime  made  46  working  days  at 
the  tiirottie. 

Railroad  officials  would  call  ttiis  man  an 

"aristocrat  of  the  labor  world"  and  cite 
the  fact  that  he  received  good  pay,  but 
they  would  neglect  to  mentiob  the  long 
hours  he  worked  to  enable  him  to  earn  a 
fair  wage.  ' 

Train  crews  are  now  compelltNi  to  work 
from  12  to  20  hours  continuously  and  they 
are  asking  that  their  workday  be  made 
shorter  and  their  working  conditions  be 
bettered. 

They  receive  a  less  wage  per  tiour  than 
most  any  otiier  trade. 

Locomotive  Boiler  InspectiM  Law 

The  locomotive  boiler  inspection  law  has 
been  in  operation  during  a  four-year 
period.  Remarkable  results  nave  been 
accomplished  during  that  brief  time. 

In  1912  there  were  866  accidents  due  to 
failure  of  locomotive  boilers  and  their 
appurtenances,  which  resulted  in  91  killed 
and  1,005  injured.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1915,  there  were  424  accidents,  re- 
sulting in  13  killed  and  467  injured.  This 
is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents 
of  60.6  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  killed 
86.7  per  cent,  and  in  the  number  injured 
63.6  per  cent  The  decreases  have  been 
steady  and  represent  real  improvements 
in  conditions. 

The  law  authorizes  the  district  inspec- 
tor to  order  a  defective  locomotive  out  of 
service  until  repairs  are  made.  During 
the  four-year  period  13,445  locomotives 
which  were  being  operated  in  a  defective 
condition  and  in  violations  of  the  law  and 
rules  were  ordered  out  of  service.  The 
results  accomplished  fully  justified  the 
action  taken. 

The  following  ^bje8,g^t|j5^S^«i 
m  more  detail;  o 
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LocomoHvw  inspected,  nuwber  Jbuitd  defeetive,  and  number  ordered  out  <if  aerviee. 


1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

73, 4« 

92.716 

90.346 

74.284 

32.666 

49.137 

64.522 

48,768 



M.4 

52.9 

60.3 

66.7 

2.027 

8.306 

4.676 

8.877 

Number  of  accidents,  number  killed,  and  number  injured,  with  percentage  of  decrease, 

I  1MB 


Number  of  accidents  

DecraMe  from  previoUB  yme    per  cent 

DwraMefran  1912.  

Numbar  killed  

Dbctwwc  from  previoui  year  percent 

Dscreue  from  1912  

Number  injured  ^  

DecresM  from  prevloiu  year.  per  cent 

DecreaM  from  191Z  


424 

23.6 
60.6 
13 
43.6 
86.7 
467 
24 
68.6 


1914 

566 

S2.3 


23 
36.1 


614 

82.6 


m 

4.2 


36 
60.4 


911 

9.3 


1912 


8B6 


n 


The  foltowiDg  table  shows  the  total 
number  of  persons  killed  and  injured  by 
failure  of  locomotive  boilers  or  their  ap- 


purtenances during  the  past  four  years, 
classified  in  accordance  with  their  occu- 
pations: 


Killed 


1916^   

In- 
jtir«d 


Year  ended  June  30— 
' 1914"  1 


1913 


Hem  bars  of  train  crews: 

Ensineera.  6 

Firemen   7 

Brakemen  ...... 

Conductors   1 

Switchmen  1  

Roundhouse  and  shop  employees:  | 

Boiler  makers.    

Hacfainists    

Foremen    

Inspectors  j  - .  — 

Watchmen    

Boiler  washers  I   

Hoetlers  (  

Other  roundbo'se  and  shop  employees   

Other  employees  

Nonempl^eea  ;  .  ■  ■ 

Totrf  <  18 


Killed 


In- 
jured 


Killed 


160 
207 
40 
4 
4 

6 
10 

2 
3 
1 
9 
6 
2 
2 

_1 
467 


8   ,     187  12 

8    !     290  I  12 

...I      46  I  6 

1  !     e  2 

1  I  


28 


614 


86 


In- 
jured 


418 

79 
7 
2 

10 
11 
4 

3 
S 
4 
6 
24 
4 


__  1912  


911 


810 
491 
79 
16 
7 

3 
11 
4 

2 
6 
4 

6 

G2 
3 
2 

1,006' 


The  improved  conditions  shown  by  these 
figures,  with  the  increased  safety  to  both 
the  traveling  public  and  the  employees 
Ml  the  railroads  which  they  indicate,  can 
be  attributed  to  the  maimer  in  which  the 
laws  have  been  administned.  The  figures 
represent  the  saving  of  human  life  and 
limb.  They  show  that  under  these  laws 
the  railways  have  made  changes  in  operat- 
ing methods  and  in  equipment  that  have 
bettered  the  conditions  and  lessened  the 
hazards  under  which  the  men  are  com- 
pelled to  work. 

These  results  have  been  achieved,  so 
far  as  we  know,  without  any  serious  fric- 
tion with  the  officials  of  the  various  rail- 
roads and  without  imposing  any  undue 
hardships  upon  the  companies,  and  are, 
in  a  very  large  measure,  due  to  the  high 
grade  of  men  who  have  been  appointed 
to  the  positions  and  to  their  tact  and  in- 


telligence and  their  integrity  and  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  persons  whom  Con- 
gress intended  to  protect  in  enacting  the 
laws. 

[The  foregoing  figures  funiishedbyouF 
A.  G.  C.  and  legal  representative  atWa^- 
ington,  Bro.  H.  E.  Wills,  are  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  organization,  effi- 
ciendy  represented,  and  tend  to  encourage 
hope  of  still  farther  progress  in  promot- 
ing saiety  of  locomotive  operation  by 
deepening  and  widening  the  lines  of  in- 
spection. 

The  field  is  a  comparatively  new  one. 
It  has  thus  far  been  productive  of  a  great 
amount  of  good  and  let  us  hope  that  the 
work  so  vigorously  pushed  during  the 
past  four  years  will  be  continued,  and  the 
number  of  inspectors  increased  to  .corre- 
spond with  the  Li^jMdljEy  sr«id£^lmiand 
for  them.  —Editor.  ] 
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Correspondence 


All  CMitribatioiw  to  our  COTrMpoodence  columiu 
must  be  in  not  latar  than  the  lOth  of  the  mmth  to 
imure  ioMrtioiL 

ArtklM  mutt  be  written  on  one  tide  of  the  paper 
onlr.    NcoM  de  planw  may  be  ns«d.  but  every  nr- 

tieio  must  be  aisned  with  fuU  name  and  addrew  of 
the  writer  aa  a  suaranty  of  good  faith,  and  to  in- 
sure inaertioQ.  No  anonynioua  letters  will  be  pub- 
lished under  any  circunistancea. 

While  the  Editor  does  not  aaaume  responsilnlity 
for  opinions  expressed  by  contributors  to  this  de- 
partment, he  is  held  reepondble  in  both  law  and 
moral  ethics  for  admitting  that  which  will  injure  or 
create  ill  feeling.  Hence  all  communication  a  are 
■uhioct  to  ttrnnon  or  rejection  if  the  Editor  deems 
ItneceMarT. 

C  H.  Salmons.  Etf  tor  and  iSmnaamr. 


All  the  Troubles  Are  Not  Oars 

In  fairness  to  aU  concerned  it  would 
seem  to  be  perfectly  proper,  in  the  light 
of  many  recent  railway  bvubles  in  train 
operation,  that  the  officers  come  from  be- 
hind the  great  protecting  wall  of  multi- 
tudinous rules  and  regulations  and  rail- 
road on  the  level  with  the  men  who  man 
the  trains.  In  many  quarters  of  the  land 
it  is  hell  if  you  do  from  one  quarter,  and 
the  same  if  you  don't  from  another.  The 
engineer,  more  than  any  other  member, 
is  naturally  exposed  to  this  crossfire  of 
authority,  especially  so  where  he  is  under 
the  direction  of  two  departments,  and 
artful  dodger  though  he  has  become  as  a 
result  of  this  system,  he  often  gets  the 
worst  of  it  in  the  final  show-down  when 
things  go  wrong. 

The  average  operaUng  official  might 
candidly  say  in  many  instances,  when 
confronted  with  the  charge  of  unfairness 
of  hiding  behind  this  impenetrable  wall 
of  rules,  that  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can 
under  the  circumstances,  that  his  tenure 
of  office  is  usually  less  secure  than  that 
of  the  engineer,  or  any  other  employee 
in  train  work.  He  stands  practically 
alone  on  whatever  foundations  he  may 
have  as  an  individual  often  with  no  back- 
ing, no  support  of  organization  to  sustain 
him  in  his  position.  For  this  reason  he 
must  put  forth  every  effort  to  shield  him- 
self from  blame  for  conditions  that  he 
cannot  prevent,  or  correct.  Look  around 
and  back  over  the  years  you  have  been  in 
the  service  and  note  how  many  of  the  of- 


ficers under  whom  you  have  worked  have 
been  dropped  out,  chiefly  because  they 
were  lacking  in  that  protection  that  goes 
with  organization.  Ctmsider  then  where 
you  might  be  todi^  without  that  support 
and  you  may  be  brought  to  believe  that 
the  average  operating  official  who  appears 
at  first  glance  to  be  responsible  for  much 
of  our  troubles  is  merely  trying  to  get  by 
so  as  to  please  his  superiors  and  hold  his 
job,  often  doing  that  which  ia  contrary  to 
his  better  ju^ment  to  make  his  point 

His  position  is  not  by  any  means  an  en- 
viable one,  and  much  ill  feeling,  with  no 
littie  friction,  issometimes  caused  between 
the  men  and  their  inmtiediate  superiors 
where  this  situation  is  not  appreciated. 
Like  the  engineman  trying  to  make  a 
good  run  with  a  decrepit  old  engine,  with 
no  voice  in  the  matter  of  preventing  or 
correcting  b»  cwiditlon,  there  are  many 
managers  trying  to  handle  large  volumes 
of  business  with  decidedly  scant  facili- 
ties. As  a  wag  said  of  a  certain  road, 
noted  for  its  slipshodness,  "They  are  try- 
ing to  do  a  champagne  buriness  an  a  la^ 
beer  system. " 

The  officer  may  keep  a  good  front,  may 
even  defend  in  a  manner  the  lame  policy 
of  the  company  he  represents,  while  down 
in  his  heart  no  doubt  his  sjrmpatfaies  are 
with  the  men  under  him,  whom  be  knows 
are  faithfully  contending  with  adverse 
conditions  to  meet  the  requirements  im- 
posed. 

It  ia  of  course  up  to  us  to  get  fair  plav, 
and  the  higher  up  we  go  the  better  and 
the  more  general  will  be  the  results 
gained.  Lessmis  of  the  past  have  taught 
us  that,  and  no  doubt  we  have  often 
gained  concessions  throu^  our  repre- 
sentatives  that  met  with  the  silent  ap- 
proval of  those  directing  our  work.  It  is 
no  idle  assumption  that  in  the  final  ad- 
justment of  the  points  at  issue  today  be- 
tween us  and  the  railroads  that  victory 
for  the  men  will  be  regarded  by  the  oper- 
ating officials  of  our  railroad^  no  less 
than  by  other  railway  employees  and  the 
public  generally,  as  a  long  stride  in  the 
direction  of  fair  play  for  the  train  em- 
ployees, also  better  and  safer  transporta- 
tion for  the  public. 
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A  Comptrison 

A  recent  Issue  of  the  Monthly  Review 
imUishes  a  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  conditions  of  work- 
ers in  munition  plants  in  England. 

These  factories  have  working  shifts  of 
different  durations  from  one  of  14  hours 
down  to  one  of  8  hours.  The  committee 
in  its  report  condemns  night  work  under 
any  and  all  c<Hiditions  as  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  employee,  at  the  same  time 
recommending  the  farter  working  shift 
of  8  hours  on  the  ground  that  the  worker 
does  more  efficient  service  during  the 
shorter  period  as  a  result  of  his  better 
mental  and  physical  condition,  as  com- 
pared to  that  when  compelled  to  work 
the  longer  shifts. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  the 
qualify  as  well  as  the  volume  of  work 
performed  was  favorable  to  the  shorter 
work  period. 

If  this  is  true,  and  no  one  can  doulst  its 
truth,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same 
does  not  apply  to  railroad  men.  The  only 
diffwence  is  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  latter  work  are  incomparably 
worse  than  those  the  shop  man  has  to 
contend  with;  also  the  hours  are  often 
kmger  than  the  longest  shift  the  commit- 
tee has  reported,  and  the  night  wOTk  must 
be  home,  however  injurious  it  may  be  to 
health. 

The  only  difference  between  the  two 
cases,  aside  from  the  more  severe  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  railroad  man.  is 
that  the  shop  man  or  munition  factory 
Mnployee  is  not  able  to  do  as  much  or  as 
good  work  as  a  result  of  bemg  fagged 
oat  from  the  long  shifts,  while  the  same 
effect  on  the  railroad  man  may  mean  not 
only  work  indifferentiy  done,  but  done  in 
a  way  to  jeopardize  himself  and  the 
safety  and  the  property  of  others,  often 
to  an  alarming  extent 

Fraternally  yours, 

Wh.  Hamilton. 


Space  or  Time  Interval  Betweea  Trains 

The  question  of  whether  a  space  in- 
terval or  a  time  interval  Is  provided  for 
between  trains  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, Ml  same  trade,  is  the  safer,  is  fre- 


quentiy  discussed  by  railroad  men,  among 
whom  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
which  is  the  bett^  plan.  These  opinions 
coming  from  men  in  actual  train  work 
usually  vary  according  to  which  end  of 
the  tr^n  they  are  employed  on. 

The  trainmen,  as  a  rule,  prefer  the 
space  interval,  which  involves  the  use  of 
some  system  of  signal,  either  hand  op- 
erated or  automatic,  for  this  relieves 
the  trainmen  of  much  of  the  work  of  pro- 
tecting by  flag. 

The  time  interval  arranged  for  by 
train  order  does  not  provide  for  any  par- 
ticular distance,  as  it  may  vary  with  the 
train  speed.  For  instance,  two  trains 
making  60  miles  an  hour,  running  ten 
minutes  apart  by  the  order,  would  be 
ten  miles  apart.  If  running  30  miles  an 
hour  they  would  be  five  miles  apart  If 
running  16  miles  an  hour  there  would  be 
a  space  of  2^  miles  between  them. 

tf  these  trains  are  controlled  by  block 
system  witii  signals  one  mile  distant 
from  each  other  it  would  be  possible— if 
the  preceding  train  stopped  just  after 
passing  a  signal— that  the  trains  would 
be  just  a  trifle  more  than  one  mile  apart, 
which,  reduced  to  minutes— considering 
the  speed  limit  at  26  miles  an  hour  for 
passenger  tram  after  passing  greoi 
signal— is  a  trifle  over  2}  minutes.  This 
is  certainly  not  time  enough  for  the  flag- 
man of  the  first  train  to  render  any 
assistance  toward  stopping  the  following 
train,  and  unless  the  following  section 
would  come  to  the  red  block  just  beyond 
which  the  first  section  had  stopped  under 
full  control,  and  ready  to  stop  before 
passing  it;  something  might  happ«i  that 
the  block  system  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent Trains  running  along  in  sections 
in  fog  do  not  come  to,  or  prepare  to  stop 
at  every  block,  expecting  it  to  be  red,  for 
if  the  blocks  I^ehind  were  green,  the 
engineer  naturally  figures  that  being  re- 
stricted in  the  speed  of  his  train  to  26 
miles  an  hour,  the  next  block  will  be  ex- 
pected to  be  green,  and  will  most  likely 
be  white,  so  he  governs  himself  accord- 
ingly, and  holds  his  train  speed  up  to  the 
allowance  until  making  the  block,  which 
he  cannot  see  for  more  than  a  few  car 
lengths  perhap8y,^flJeS0f>St|\>«j»e<i^and 
very  likely  runs  by  it    In  the^case  o' 
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freight  trains  running  12  miles  an  hour 
between  the  caution  and  stop  signal  there 
would  be  a  five  minute  interval  separat- 
ing them,  enou^  to  make  some  show  of 
protection  by  flag,  but  in  the  case  the 
higher  speed  train,  the  time  space  is  too 
short  for  even  the  least  pretense  at  fl^ 
^ng,  and  ri^t  here  is  whm  tiie  danger 
lies. 

Spacing  tr^ns  by  order  is  not  by  any 
means  a  perfect  plan,  for  white  the  time 
space  provided  may  seem  wide  enough  in 
the  matter  d  minutes,  the  different  in 
the  speed  of  both  sections  may  vary  so  as 
to  make  the  distance  between  trains  ex- 
tremely narrow,  or  leave  none  whatever, 
if  both  sections  are  making  up  time.  For 
instance,  say  the  leading  section  of  a 
passenger  train  is  running  in  a  dense  fog 
40  miles  an  hour,  the  second  one  60  miles 
an  hour.  Where  there  is  no  system  of 
blocking  other  than  that  by  operatcnr^ 
and  the  "open"  telegraph  offices  are,  as 
la  ott&i  the  case  at  ni^t,  20  miles  apart, 
it  can  be  seen  that  these  trains  can  actu- 
ally get  together,  even  though  they  be 
running  on  time  orders  that  are  calcu- 
lated to  space  them  10  minutes  apart  If 
first  section  passes  A  at  1  a.  m.  and 
second  section  10  minutes  later,  they  will 
both  reach  6,  20  miles  away,  at  predsdy 
the  same  time.  The  first  section  running 
40  miles  an  hour,  the  second  one  60  miles 
an  hour. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  flagman  should 
look  out  for  that  by  dropping  ofT  fusees  to 
protect  the  rear  of  his  train  when  not 
making  good  time,  but  he  is  making 
pretty  good  time,  perhaps  more  than  the 
running  time  of  tiie  schedule,  also  he  may 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  orders  under 
which  his  train  is  running,  for  which 
reasons  he  is  not  likely  to  feel  any  alarm, 
but  the  train  following  is  making  an  un- 
usually fast  run  and  it  is  the  unusual 
thing  that  should  be  provided  against, 
but  usually  is  not 

There  is  no  system  of  train  protection 
that  is  absolutely  perfect  That  is,  there 
\p  none  that  will  fit  into  the  present  sys- 
tem of  train  movement  where  time  is  the 
prime  essential  without  failing  now  and 
then.  They  seem  to  be  adequate  to  cope 
with  ordinary  situations  successfully,  but 
when  tiie  extraordinary  situation  arises, 


when  conditions  ever  with  us  in  some 
form  present  themselves  in  a  certain  com- 
bination, they  seem  to  effectively  break 
down  every  barrier  of  protection  provided 
for  the  movement  of  railroad  trains. 

It  'miuld  seem  to  the  average  person 
that  the  bktck  system,  as  a  supplemoitary 
measure  of  protection  to  that  afforded  by 
flagman,  should  add  greatiy  to  the  safety 
of  trains,  but  we  find  many  situations 
where  they  fail  to  work  together  effect- 
ively. 

There  is  reasm  to  believe  that  the  block 
system  is  not  Intoided  to  be  supplement- 
ary to  that  of  protection  byflag,  but  that 
its  adoption  was  prompted  chiefly  by  a 
desire  to  facilitate  rather  than  fromote 
safety  in  train  movement 

Fraternally,  D.  Hinton. 


The  Railroad  Game 


The  railroad  game  as  it  is  played  tod^r, 
where  Safety  First  and  Quick  Dispatch  are 
continually  in  conflict,  with  the  former 
often  the  under  dog,  calls  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  certain  degree  of  adroitness  in 
evading  responsibility,  that  some  men  in 
high  places  have  termed  the  "true  art  of 
raiboading."  This  art  no  doubt  attains 
its  highest  development  among  those  who 
play  the  htggeat  cards,  for  the  greats 
the  stakes  the  more  need  of  skill  in  the 
players,  but  even  where  the  stakes  are 
trifling  we  find  some  very  artful  dodgers. 
At  times  this  is  excusable  as  a  measure 
of  self  defense  against  that  which  is 
beyond  control,  but  successful  evasion  of 
blame  tends  to  encourage  loss  of  respect 
fOT  tile  right  on  the  part  of  wrong  doers. 
"Safety  First  and  Quick  Dispatch"  make 
a  beautiful  team  to  look  at  They  are 
well  mated  when  sound  in  wind  and  limb, 
and  are  paraded  before  the  public  gaze 
as  a  symbol  of  modem  railroading,  but 
they  are  differentiy  gaited,  and  do  not 
work  well  in  the  same  harness  as  at 
present  constructed. 

A  change  is  due.  It  may  not  come  as 
the  result  of  lessons  of  experience  for 
the  railroads  have  the  conservative  (?) 
habit  of  letting  things  they  call  "well 
enough"  alone  until^^  Ja^  ^^mr.^ 
as  It  has  so  often  done  before,  and^Iays 
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down  rules  for  the  safer  movement  of 
trains. 

Any  outlay  of  capital,  however  ui^nt 
the  demand  from  a  moral  standpoint,  or 
promise  in  the  way  of  future  economy 
does  not  appeal  forcibly  to  the  average 
stockholder  as  being  a  good  thing.  His 
interest  is  usually  wholly  in  the  present 
In  some  really  tangible  results  in  the 
shiqte  of  dividends,  and  it  is  a  wise  aper- 
ating  manager  who  follows  out  a  polity 
tJiat  will  not  upset  these  calculations  by 
recommending  financial  outlays  that  may 
not  show  positive  as  well  as  early  results. 
The  wrecks  that  have  been  prevented 
do  not  show  up  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger,  however  clearly  they  may  be 
recorded  in  the  minds  of  operating  mana- 
gers, and  right  Ihere  is  the  hitch  that 
has  had  much  to  do  in  the  past  vritb  con- 
sistent railroad  development  As  one 
railroad  man  remarked,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  great  saving  that 
might  result  from  the  adoption  of  safety 
measures  on  his  road,  "We  are  not 
dealing  in  possibilities,  but  in  facts.  We 
are  in  the  buun^  of  selling  transporta- 
tion and  we  aim  to  deliver  the  goods  as 
advertised.  Of  course  we  will  have  a 
wreck  now  and  then,  but  we  must  expect 
that,  for  you  can't  make  a  cake  without 
breakii^  an  egg. "    Fraternally  yours, 

H.  H. 


Evolution 

It  was  thought  tiiat  the  emandpataon 
of  the  engineer  came  when  he  became 

weaned  from  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  railroad.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
the'  change  relieved  him  of  many  petty 
annoyances  and  often  saved  his  job,  for 
the  master  mechanic  in  the  old  days, 
wbm  it  was  thought  any  man  could  run 
an  ragine  that  could  file  a  brass,  made 
engineers  with  very  little  preparaticoi, 
tbat  wore  good  enough  for  him,  however 
they  suited  the  train  department  But 
that  system  proved  to  be  out  of  harmony 
with  the  progress  of  later  days,  so  the 
ei^neer  became  weaned  from  the  engine 
department  While  this  change  relieved 
him  of  many  annoyances  from  the  re- 
sponribility  f<a>  hot  pins,  cold  ftre-boxes, 
stuck  wedges  and  the  numerous  other 


things  that  went  wrong  on  the  road,  his 
burden  became  no  lighter.  His  mental 
worries  due  to  the  constant  nagging  and 
scolding  of  those  in  charge  of  the  power, 
that  was  severely  taxed  in  the  demands 
for  service,  and  just  as  severely  skimped 
in  the  matter  of  financial  allowance  for 
upkeep,  were  at  an  end,  but  the  increase 
in  size  of  power,  train  tonnage  and  speed 
soon  called  for  all  fiiere  was  in  him. 
Within  a  few  years  he  saw  the  size  of 
engines  grow  from  the  standard  eigfat- 
wheeler  of  85  tons  to  monsters  that  re- 
quired another  engine  to  feed  the  fuel  to 
them  and  the  trains  that  we  used  to  call 
a  mile  long  in  the  old  days,  with  the  same 
disregard  for  veracity  as  the  fellow  who 
describes  the  fish  that  got  away,  became 
a  real  fact  With  all  tJiis  growth  about 
him,  the  engineer  had  to  measure  up  to 
the  situation.  The  knocks  tiiat  were  an* 
noying  enough  on  the  engines  of  other 
days  became  nerve  racking  pounds  in  the 
latter  day  monsters.  The  levers  that 
formerly  needed  but  a  hand  to  move  call 
for  all  his  strength  now.  The  cabs  that 
afforded  ample'  room  for  convenience  and 
comfort  became  so  filled  with  the  gagfa 
and  pipes  and  levers  of  modem  appli- 
ances, not  to  mention  its  appearance  of 
absolute  neglect  as  to  cleanliness,  that 
his  work  became  not  only  harder  but  less 
agreeable,  and  when  to  all  this  was  added 
the  insistent  demand  for  all  that  was  in  - 
the  power  in  the  matter  of  train  speed  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  engineer  of 
today  has  a  man's  job. 

Formerly  the  eng{nes  lasted  longer  than 
now.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  engi- 
neers, and  that  in  spite  of  the  modem 
safeguards  surrounding  train  movement 
No  one  will  question  the  greater  safe^ 
these  appliances  insure,  yet  statistics 
show  the  average  life  of  the  engineer  to 
be  a  trifle  under  12  years.  He  is  less  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  accident  than  in  tiie 
old  days  of  the  hand  brake,  the  stub 
switch,  primitive  train  order  systems  and 
booze,  but  he  wears  out  faster  under  the 
present  exacting  conditions  of  service. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  phyacal  and  men-  * 
tal  endurance  of  the  man  just  as  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  reusting  power  of  a  crank- 
pin  or  any  other  part  of  thrinachinf.  In 
die  latter  case  itqtt'ag^i^^b^J^^^^ 
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against  failure  by  providing  a  liberal 
margin  of  strength;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  engineer  who  is  really  the  brains  of 
the  machine,  there  seems  to  be  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  [mrt  of  the  railroada  to  tax 
him  in  the  matter  of  service,  either  by 
long  hours,  excessive  tonnage  or  high 
speed  right  up  to  the  breaking  pointy  or 
much  nearer  to  it  than  would  be  consid- 
ered safe  to  run  any  other  part  of  the 
machine  of  which  he  is  a  part,  with  the 
result  that  he  wears  out  faster,  breaks 
down  sooner;  and  anyme  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  look  it  up  will  find  that  down 
along  the  road  of  life  between  the  sixty 
and  seventy  mile  posts  there  are  com- 
paratively few  of  our  craft  today  strug- 
gling along  under  their  burden,  hoping 
agunst  hope  to  reach  the  coveted  goal  of 
retirement.  TVatemally  yours. 

J.  D.  HlHES. 

Mr.  floMpers  Protests 

WuBOniTOK,  D.  C,  June  82,  1916. 
Mr.  Warren  S.  Stone,  President,  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  B.  of 
h.  E.  Building,  Cleveland,  0. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  My  atten- 
tion haa  recently  been  called  to  a  news- 
paper story  that  was  published  in  many 
small  papers.   The  story  was  sent  out 
under  Chicago  date  line  and  was  to  the 
effect  that  I,  as  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  had  declared 
that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  would  refuse  to  sup- 
port the  railroad  brotherhoods  in  your 
contentions  for  the  eight'hour  day. 

It  is  completely  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion and  imagmation  upon  what  such  a 
story  was  based.  At  the  time  your  de- 
mands were  formally  presented,  I  heart- 
ily endorsed  your  efforts,  and  you  will 
remember  my  statement  was  generally 
quoted  in  the  New  York  papers.  In  ad> 
dition,  I  published  iu  the  March,  1916, 
American  Fetleraiioniat  an  editorial  en- 
titled, "Forward  March  for  Eight  Hirars. " 
I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  that  maga- 
zine. 

In  the  hearing  which  was  accorded  me 
on  the  joint  r.^Iution  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man London  for  the  investigation  of  com- 
pulsory social  insurance,  I  took  issue  with 
Mr.  London,  asserting  that  there  were 


no  limitations  that  could  be  placed 
upon  the  demands  for  higher  wages  by 
1^  workers.  Without  quoting  the  exact 
words,  I  asserted  that  railroad  workers 
wen  equally  justified  in  demanding  higgler 
wages  as  workers  who  received  only  $1.60 
a  day. 

With  somewhat  more  amplifications,  I 
took  the  same  position  in  discussing  this 
issue  before  the  class  in  economics,  of 
Prof.  Robert  Hozie,  of  the  Univern^  of 
Chicaga 

Itmiqrnotbe  amiss  to  also  tell  you 
that  I  challenged  the  position  taken  by 
the  editor  of  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  pa- 
pers upon  this  demand  for  ei^t  hours. 
The  editorials  published  in  those  papers 
attempted  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  railroad  men 's  demand  for  eight  hours 
was  in  reality  a  demand  for  higher  wages 
under  guise  of  overtime.  Because  of  the 
great  influence  exorciBed  by  the  Hearst 
papers,  I  wrote  several  letters  to  the  ed- 
itor, urgir.g.upon  him  the  fallacy  of  his 
concept,  and  presenting  the  railroad  men's 
position  upon  their  demand  for  eif^t 
hours. 

I  trust  that  if  these  mischievous 
reports  have  created  any  misconceptioD 
amcMig  the  membership  of  your  brother^ 
hoods  that  this  statement  of  my  poeitim 
and  attitude  in  regard  to  the  matter  m«y 
be  made  known. 

The  labor  movement  of  America  can 
be  most  effective  when  there  exists  uni^ 
of  purpose  and  action.  I  am  sure  that 
my  course  during  the  years  I  have  given 
to  the  service  of  American  workraa  is  in 
itself  a  proof  of  the  vahie  that  I  place 
upon  the  good  will  and  co-oparatim  of 
the  bona  fide  labor  organizations  of  the 
country,  and  it  has  been  my  desire  that 
the  time  shall  come  when  all  shall  be 
united  in  one  great  American  movement 
for  che  common  uplift  and  betterment  of 
all  humanity. 

Yon  may  oountupon  my  pasonal  assist* 
ance  as  well  as  the  hearty  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  in  urging  the  demand  of  your 
organization  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

With  best  wishas,  I  am. 

Fraternally  yours, 
Sah'l  Gohpers, 
President  AmericannPedert^aD^jl^^lim^. 
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BigM-Hour  Conference  in  New  York  City 

Glcvblano,  O.,  July  2, 1916. 

In  an  effort  to  make  their  position  clear 
to  the  public,  tbeTransportatim  Brother- 
hoods have  issued  the  following  statement 
relative  to  the  conference  between  the 
Employees'  Committee  and  the  Railway 
Managers,  recentiy  held  in  New  York 
City. 

The  Employees'  Committee  met  the 
Railway  Managers'  Committee  and  pre- 
sented their  demuids  for  an  eigfat-bonr 
WOTkday  with  a  penalty  for  overtime,  of 
time  and  a  half  pay. 

The  Managers'  Committee  refused  to 
grant  these  demands  and  did  not  submit 
any  definite  counter-propo«tif>n  to  the 
employees. 

The  managers  did  discuss  what  they 
termed  a  "tentative  proposal, "  which  did 
not  take  into  c<Mi8ideration  the  pUun  fact 
tiiat  freight  train  crews  are  piece-workers 
and  they  are  paid  to  perform"-a  certain 
definite  service  of  moving  a  train  from 
one  end  of  a  division  to  the  other,  and 
when  they  have  performed  this  piece- 
woiik  they  have  done  what  they  were  paid 
to  do  regardless  of  whether  it  was  done 
in  less  than  eight  hours. 
'  What  the  men  want  is  a  chance  to  per- 
form this  piece-work  in  all  cases  in  eif^t 
hours  or  less. 

Having  no  penalty  for  the  use  of  over- 
time, the  railroad  companies  now  use  the 
men  continuously  from  12  to  20  hours. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  no  autiiority  under  the  law  to  regulate 
wages  of  emfdoyees  any  more  than  it  has 
to  reigulate  the  price  of  steel  rails  and 
other  supplies  purchased  by  the  railroad 
companies.  Therefore,  any  investigation 
made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission into  the  subject  of  wages  would 
come  to  naught,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Conmiission  has  no  power  to  setUe  the 
matter. 

Under  the  Newlanda  Arbitration  law  it 
is  distinctiy  provided  that  arbitration  can 
be  set  in  operation  "when  a  strike  is 
threatened." 

No  man  has  a  right  to  say  that  a  '  'strike 
is  threatened"  until  the  result  of  the 
strike  vote,  now  being  taken,  is  ascer- 
tained.   The  will  of  the  employees  must 


be  known  before  a  strike  can  be  threat- 
ened. 

If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis* 
sion  would  assume  the  resp<m8ibi!ity  of 
agreeing  that  the  demands  of  the  men 
should  be  met,  it  would  clearly  be  up  to 
the  Commission  to  provide  the  means  for 
meeting  any  increased  cost  of  operation. 

The  railways,  of  course,  would  like  to 
put  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
under  this  obligation  to  grant  increased 
freight  lates. 

If  it  is  right  and  proper  for  the  freight 
train  employees  to  go  into  an  arbitration 
as  to  whether  they  shall  be  worked  ex- 
cessive hours  and  as  to  what  they  shall 
sell  their  labor  for,  then  it  would  only  be 
consistent  for  the  railway  car  and  engine 
builders  and  raOway  supply  dealers  to 
agree  to  arbitrate  with  the  railroads  as 
to  the  price  the  railroads  should  pay  for 
these  things. 

The  principal  objection,  however,  of  the 
employees  to  arbitration  would  be  on  tiie 
ground  of  the  inability  to  secure  impartial 
arbitrators  who  were  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  technicalities  of  a  prob- 
lem of  this  kind. 

In  a  previous  arbitration  between  the 
employees  and  the  companies*  the  man 
who  was  acting  as  neutral  arbitrator  was 
a  corporation  lawyer  representing  large 
vested  interests,  owners  of  railroad 
securities,  and  who  had  appeared  in  nu- 
merous cases  as  attorney  of  record  for  tiie 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

What  is  a  "Brother"? 

BOBTOK.  Mass.,  July  1, 1916. 

Editor  Journal:  I  have  always  sup- 
posed that  a  Brother  was  one  that  you 
could  count  on  for  help  in  time  of  need. 
Now  if  we  consider  the  truth  and  exhorta- 
tion of  the  wise  man  Solomon,  we  will 
not  wonder  why  there  is  so  much  confu- 
sion among  Brother  engineers. 

First  Now,  my  Brother  engineers,  have 
you  not  more  than  once  gone  behind  the 
back  of  another  Brother  engineer  and 
said  hard  and  harsh  tilings  about  him, 
even  things  that  you  could  not  prove? 

Second.  Haven't  you  felt  envious  when 
your  Brother  engineer  got  promoted  to 
some  superior  job  over  you;  wishing  that 
you  had  gotten  it  il^te«MJbl>«J»dl8Jg  Ic 
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Third.  Haven't  you  tried  to  get  on  the 
ri£^t  side  of  the  engine  dispatcher  or 
foreman  or  even  call  boy  for  the  purpose 
of  beating  your  Brother  engineer  out  of 
a  job  that  belonged  to  him,  and  still  you 
call  him  Brother  engineer? 

Fourth.  Has  not  your  Brother  engineer 
been  called  on  some  occasion  to  run  an 
engine,  and  we'll  suppose  the  engine  had 
only  one  injector  and  a  poor  headlight? 
He  reAises  to  run  the  engine,  and  rightly 
so,  because  she  does  not  C(Hnply  vith  State 
laws;  but  you  happen  to  be  in  the  wigine 
house  at  the  time  in  question,  and  the 
foreman  says  to  you.  What  do  you  say? 
^telling  you  the  circumstances.  You  not 
being  in  harmony  with  your  Brother,  say 
to  the  foreman,  Sure,  I'll  run  that  engine, 
and  off  you  go  with  an  engine  that  not 
only  your  Brother  «Hidemns,  but  also 
the  State  condemns,  and  still  you  call  him 
Brother  engineer. 

Be  fair  to  your  Brother  and  the  com- 
pany also,  then  you  will  have  served  both 
honestly  and  have  done  justice  to  your- 
self as  well.      Fraternally  yours, 

Geo.  McKee,  Div.  61. 


Write  Him  Up 

It  no  doubt  often  happens  that  old  B. 
of  L.  E.  men  who  have  had  very  inter- 
esting careers  pass  out  of  active  railroad 
life  without  any  notice  of  the  event 

This  is  largely  because  there  is  no  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  "write  the 
veteran  up."  When  one  of  the  old-tim- 
ers is  retired,  -look  him  up,  get  from  him 
all  the  interesting  facts  you  can,  begin- 
ning with  bis  first  job  of  railroading 
until  the  finish  of  his  last  one,  and  fill  in 
with  any  complimentary  remarks  you  can. 

It  is  somewhat  of  an  honor  to  battle 
against  the  prevailing  odds  on  the  rail- 
road and  reach  the  age  limit  mile  post  in 
the  journey  of  life.  To  have  lived  and 
toiled  under  the  conditions  of  early  rail- 
roadii^  and  to  have  helped  to  elevate  our 
craft  by  fearless  effort  and  often  by  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  as  many  of  those  who  are 
now  passing  out  of  active  railroad  life 
have  done,  is  an  honor  and  a  credit  that 
should  not  go  unnoticed  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  veteran  to  retire  from  ac- 
tive railroad  life. 


And  while  you  are  praising  John,  don't 
forget  that  there  is  often  someone  else 
who  has  railroaded  side  by  side  with  him 
all  these  years,  whose  help  and  comfcat 
and  counsel  had  much  to  do  with  his  suc- 
cess, and  mention  that  fact  when  you 
write  up  the  record  of  the  old  veteran. 

Don't  leave  it  for  the  veteran  to  write 
his  own  history,  for  in  doing  so  he  often 
omits  much  that  is  to  his  everlasting 
credit,  but  which  he  is  too  modest  to 
relate. 

When  the  reader  meets  with  a  record 
of  some  old-timer  for  whom  he  fired  in 
days  gone  by,  or  who  initiated  him  into 
the  Division,  or  to  whom  he  had  been 
bound  by  some  tie  of  obligation  or  friend- 
ship in  early  days,  the  face,  and  the 
name  and  the  road  and  much  of  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  biograid^  often 
awakens  a  train  of  memories  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  that  are  indeed  a  rare 
pleasure.  Editob. 


Initiation  by  DIv.  4M 

Editor  Journal:  The  regular  meeting 
of  D.  M.  Watt  Div.  464  was  held  at  Mo- 
nongahela  City  June  4,  with  a  flattering 
attendance. 

A  class  of  12  were  initiated  into  the 
Order.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
with  us  on  this  occasion  a  repre- 
sentation from  the  Grand  Lodge,  Brother 
Harry  Dougherty,  Chief  Clerk  to  our 
Grand  Chief,  who  gave  us  a  most  enli^t- 
ening  talk  along  various  lines  of  our 
work,  touching  on  the  importance  of  oar 
promptness  in  matters  pertaining  to  our 
Order,  thus  lessening  the  wwk  of  the 
office  force.  If  each  and  every  one  would 
adhere  to  his  helpful  advice,  we  would 
all  be  greatiy  benefited  thereby. 

He  also  discussed  the  eight-hour  day 
question,  giving  it  careful  thought  and 
consideration,  bringing  to  our  minds  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  object  for 
which  we  aim. 

Next  came  Brother  A.  C.  Blaney,  Or- 
ganizer, who  has  been  working  in  our 
vicinity  for  some  time.  He  gave  us  a 
very  instructive  talk  on  our  penmon  and 
insurance. 

Brother  John  Moyer,  vice  chairman  of 
tiie  G.  C.  of  A.  of  tb^,}^9«^V)il^<Kr 
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local  chairman,  told  us  in  his  usual  enter- 
taining manner  of  the  growth  of  the  Order 
from  the  time  the  charter  was  granted  to 
our  present  day. 

All  the  speakers  were  givm  the  doaest 
attention,  showing  the  appreciatira  for 
the  interest  tak^  in  our  b^iall  At  the 
close  of  lUs  most  faiterestfaig  meeting 
the  social  hour  followed.  Brother  T.  C 
Buchanan,  chairman  of  social  committee, 
had  caterer  Brown  serve  us  a  buffet 
hmcfa,  which  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  all. 
After  a  five-hoar  eee^oOt  wUch  came  to 
a  dose  too  soon,  we  adjourned,  vowing  to 
hustle  to  secnre  another  class  of  candi- 
dates. Yours  fraternally, 
C  E.  DIV.  464. 


Bffat-lfov  Meveaeat 

Danville.  III..  July  7, 1918. 

Editor  Journal:  Having  just  returned 
from  a  trip  through  Indiana  I  thought  a 
few  lines  in  regard  to  the  eight-hour  move- 
ment in  that  State  would  be  aiq;Hwciated. 
The  Brothers,  wherever  I  went,  were  all 
enthufl^astie  over  jt^  ands^  that  now  is 
the  opportune  time  for  what  they  want 
and  have  waited  for.  Of  course  there 
are  a  few,  bat  not  many,  ^lo  do  not  take 
the  same  view  of  the  situation,  but  a 
little  talk  and  prasuasiMi  brought  them 
to  a  realizatic»  of  the  benefits  they  had 
not  thooi^t  f^.  I  find  the  newspapers 
very  antagonktic  about  the  eight-hour 
day,  also  nun  in  bmriness— merchant 
who  very  willingly  take  the  hard-earned 
dollars  of  the  Brothers  for  their  commod- 
ities—but  when  some  of  the  Brothers 
wished  to  put  a  poster  or  two  in  their 
place  of  business  so  that  everybo^  could 
see  their  dde  of  the  cas^  they  would  not 
allow  it,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell 
ttie  Brothers  that  they  were  getting  all 
that  was  necessary,  and  they  could  not 
see  why  they  wanted  any  more  than  what 
they  were  getting.  The  consequence 
was,  that  as  a  goodly  portion  of  their 
trade  came  from  the  Brothers,  the 
latter  notified  them  they  were  dcme. 
Som^  however,  s^  yes;  put  all  the  read- 
ing matter  yoa  wish  in  the  building  I  am 
for  yoo.  But  that  Is  the  w^r  with  a 
great  many:  take  all  you  can,  hat  when 
It  comes  to  helf^  ^t^f^md  up  for 


what  is  ri^t,  that  is  a  horse  of  another 
color.  Some  of  these  merchants  never 
get  to  see  the  men,  as  their  wives  or  fam- 
ilies do  the  buying,  and  if  I  were  in  busi- 
ness I  would  like  to  the  head  of  the 
family  once  in  awhile  and  give  him  a  good 
hand-shake  and  wish  him  weU.  It  makes 
both  the  Brother  and  the  merchant  feel 
better,  andthey  also  know  that  there  is  a 
friendly  feeling  existing  between  them. 
The  old  adage  of  "Do  unto  others 
as  you  wish  to  be  done  by"  is  very 
appUcable  here.  Do  not  think  you  are 
the  only  one;  there  are  others  who 
would  like  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
as  you.  We  are  human,  same  as  every- 
body, and  a  few  hours  of  Idsnre  at 
home  brightois  up  the  comers  and 
makes  everybody  feel  happ^,  so  that  when 
you  are  called  out  you  feel  more  like  doing 
your  work. 

I  will  close  by  wishing  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
success  in  all  its  undertakings,  and  if  all 
the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Grand  Offi- 
cers much  can  be  done.  Long  live  the 
Order,  and  may  she  always  stand  first  in 
everything.  Our  Division  was  represent- 
ed on  the  4th  of  July  along  with  the  oth- 
ers; every  man  carried  a  flag,  and  all 
altmg  the  line  of  march  was  cheering  and 
much  enthusiasm.  Yours  fraternally, 
Chas.  Patterson. 

Hi|b-INiwered  Headlights 

The  opposition  of  the  railroads  east  of 
Chici^  and  n<nih  of  the  Ohio  River  to 
high-powered  headlights  has  been  inef- 
fective, for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  a  recent  order,  published 
on  page  666  lb  July  Journal,  have  ot- 
dered  their  applicatiim  to  all  locomotives 
used  in  road  service. 

Why  the  railroads  should  oppose  a 
measure  which  relates  so  closely  to  the 
question  of  safety  can  best  be  answered 
by  recalling  the  fact  that  they  have  taken 
the  same  position  heretofore  with  regard 
to  the  automatic  couplers,  the  automatic 
block  signal,  the  air  Inake  and  other  in- 
novations ^t  have  since  proved  their 
wcorth  in  an  economic  way.  as  well  as 
being  a  factor  of  safety""  in  j-aiJw^y 
transportation.    ^'9'^'^^^  by  V^OOglC 
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The  argument  that  the  extreme  bril- 
liancy of  the  lights  bUnds  emplc^ees  bo 
as  to  prevent  the  aecnrate  reading  of  sig- 
nals was  proven  to  have  no  foundation, 
for  in  a  test  conducted  on  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway,  it  was  proven  un- 
der most  severe  conditions  that  they  did 
not  affect  the  ught  of  employees  running 
against  them  on  doable  trade,  or  under 
any  other  ecmditicMis,  so  as  to  interfere 
with  their  correct  reading  of  signals  of 
any  kind. 

There  was  some  excuse  for  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  adopt  the 
air  brake  in  its  earlierundeveloped  stages, 
for  the  expense  involved  was  great  and 
the  returns  {nroblematic,  particularly  as  to 
f rei^t  service^  but  there  were  no  such 
grounds  for  objectkm  to  the  adoption  of 
the  imioroved  headli^t^  as  every  [wactica] 
man  of  much  experience  in  train  work 
can  recall  many  instances  where  tiie  want 
of  a  strong  headlight  has  proven  costly 
to  the  raiboads.  T.  P.  W. 


Bro.  E.  A.  Vaasiin 

Editor  Journal:  I  was  promoted  to 
engineer  in  the  fall  of  1865  on  the  D.,  L. 
&  W.  Railroad,  and  was  dismissed  from 
service  for  refusing  to  take  an  engine 


Bt9.  B.  A.  Vnichn 


in  the  strike  of  1866  on  the  same  road. 

I  wasouttrf  service  for  two  years,  then 
I  fired  for  the  L.  V.  Raiboad,  and  was 
promoted  to  engineer  on  June  1,  1871, 
and  remained  in  passenger  service  on  the 
L.  V.  until  the  strik?  on  November  18, 
1893. 

I  became  a  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
in  the  year  1872.  I  was  Chief  of  Div. 
380  at  the  time  of  the  strike  in  1898^  and 
held  the  position  of  Chief  Engineer  two 
years,  being  successful  in  holding  the  Di- 
vision intact,  for  which  reason  I  was 
blacklisted.  Since  that  time  I  have  not 
been  in  the  railway  service. 

E.  A.  Vaughn,  Sayre,  Pa. 

Saved  a  Drowaing  Boy 

Mahomimotown.  Pa«  July  U.  UU. 

Editor  Journal:  It  is  with  a  feeling 
of  considerable  pride  that  I  have  the  op- 
portunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  our  Journal  the  heroic  act  of 
one  of  their  Brothers,  and  a  much  greater 
feeling  of  elation  that  this  Brother  is  a 
member  of  Div.  666.  The  circumstances 
as  related  to  me  1^  the  Brothers  at  the 
meeting  in  Toungstown,  July  11,  were  as 
follows:  Tuesday  afternoon,  while  en- 
gaged in  his  work  as  yard  engineer  in 
Youngstown  yard,  Bro.  James  A.  Cleary 
was  startled  by  the  cries  of  a  boy  on  the 
bank  of  the  Mahoning  river.  Thinking 
that  something  was  amiss.  Brother 
Cleary  stopped  his  engine  and  running 
up  to  the  boy  inquired  what  was  wrcrag. 
The  lad  told  Brother  Jim  that  a  boy  who 
had  been  walking  on  the  crest  of  the  dam 
had  slipped  and  fallen  in  the  deep  water 
below  the  dam  and  had  sunk.  Having 
the  boy  direct  him  as  well  as  he  was  able 
in  his  excited  state,  where  he  thou^t 
that  tiie  boy  had  gone  under,  Jim,  with- 
out a  mmnent's  hesitation,  pimped  in. 
dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  wsjs 
fortunate  aiou||^  to  locate  the  boy  m 
about  seven  feet  of  water;  grasping  him 
Jim  tried  to  get  to  the  surface,  but  the 
boy  slipped  out  of  his  grasp,  and  again 
Jim  went  down  after  him,  and  the  second 
time  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  abate. 
The  boy  was  pretty  far  gone,  but  Jimhav- 
mg  considerable  knowledge  of  first  aid 
measures,  proceeded  to  |^  tiie  wate^out 
by  massage,  ai^liit^ttt^t^fd^l^^^bit  sue- 
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ceeded  in  bringing  the  boy  back  to  con- 
sciousness anacomplete  recovery.  Tak- 
ing everything  into  consideration,  we  be- 
lieve that  this  act  of  Brother  Cleary's  is 
entitled  to  special  mention,  and  shoul<L 
and  will  be  brouf^t  to  the  attention  of 
the  Camera  Hero  Commission  for  their 
consideration.  When  one  stops  to  think 
of  a  man  weighing  over  200  pounds  jump- 
ing off  a  hot  engine  all  overheated  and 
encumbered  with  all  his  clothes  and  diving 
into  seven  feet  of  mtex  and  bringing  a 
boy  14  years  old  to  shore  and  safety, 
knowing  the  right  thing  to  do  to  resusci- 
tate him,  I  say  again,  we  are  proud  of 
Jim  Cleary. 

One  of  the  boys  said:  "Jim,  how  did 
you  feel  after  you  got  him  out?  "Gee, " 
said  Jim,  "but  I  was  tickled  when  that 
kid  came  tol"  The  incident  was  not 
altogether  without  its  humorous  side,  as 
the  neadbrakeman,  beinganew  man,  was 
startled  to  see  Jim  jump  off  the  engine 
and  jump  in  the  nver,  ran  back  to  the 
conductor  and  excitedly  said:  "That  en- 
gineer has  gone  bug."  "What  is  the 
the  matter  with  him?"  said  the  conductor. 
"Why  he  run  and  jumped  in  the  crick. " 
The  conductor  said,  "What's  the  matter 
witii  Jimmie  now?"  The  conductor  and 
crew  were  vastly  relieved  and  elated  when 
they  saw  what  Jimmie  had  done. 

We  hope  that  this  brave  act  of  Bro. 
James  A.  Cleary  will  receive  the  recog- 
nition that  it  certainly  deserves,  and  we 
hope  that  the  people  of  Youngstown  will 
recognize  it  as  one  more  proof  of  the 
levelheadness  of  the  average  locomotive 
a^neer.  It  gives  me  i^easure  to  bring 
this  incident  to  the  attention  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  JOURNAU 

J.  H.  MclLVENNY,  S.-T.  Div.  666. 


Bro.  Chas.  H.  Rogers.  Div.  46. 

Albany,  N.  V.,  June  22,  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  Please  find  enclosed 
photo  of  Bro.  Chas.  H.  Rogers,  member 
of  Div.  46,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Rogers  has  been  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  since  July,  1843.  He  commenced 
railroading  in  1862  in  the  West  Albany 
shops,  remained  there  until  1864  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  Rebellion,  tak- 
ing part  in  many  important  engagements 
until  honorably  discharged  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  Brother  Rogers  went  firing  on 
the  N.  Y.  C.  in  1866;  promoted  to  engineer 
in  1878  on  the  Mohawk  division,  where 
he  ran  one  of  the  most  important  and 
fastest  trains  until  July,  1913,  when  the 
company  retired  him  on  the  age  limit 
with  suitable-pension. 

Brother  Rogers  has  been  a  member  of 
Div.  46  in  good  standing  for  36  years,  and 
enjoying  the  best  of  health,  which  we 
hope  he  will  continue  to  have  for  many 
year^  to  oome.      Member  of  Oiv,  46. 
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Bro.  ChM.  H.  Rogen.  Div,  46 


Railroad  Mea's  Home 

UlOHLAMD  Pabk,  Iu»,  July  1.  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  The  following  do- 
nations were  received  at  the  Home 
during  the  month  ended  June  SO,  1916: 


O.  t.  A.  TO  B.  OF  L.  E.  DIVI8IOM8.' 

Div. 

662  ,   UO  00 

SUMMARY. 

Grand  Diviuon.  B.  of  L.  E   S76  40 

Grand  Diviiion.  O.  B.  C   66  00 

B.  of  R.  T.  LodBM   17  00 

L.  A.  to  B.  of  R.  T.  Lodses   5  00 

L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  Diviaiona.   S  00 

G.  I.  A.  to  B.  of  L.  E.  Diviiiona   10  00 

From  the  Twelfth  Internatloaal  Convention  of  the 

L.  A.  to  B.  of  R.  T..  held  at  Detroit,  for  the  pur- 

poee  of  furnishing  a  roam  in  the  Boom.  100  00 

Jamea  CoetelK  Div.  270.  0.  R.  C   1  00 

Alfred  Lunt.  Div.  877.  B.  of  R.  T   1  00 

C.  S.  McKay.  Div.  119.  B.  of  L.  E   1  00 

William  Dill.  Div.  833.  B.  of  R.  T.   1  00 


t270  « 

MIBCEI'I.ANBOIIS, 

Quilt  from  Div.  421.  G.  I.A.toB.«<L.X..  Fkirt 
Worth.  Tex. 

Qutlt  fran  Lodse  119.  L.  S.  to  B.  of  L.  F.  A  E. 
Houston.  Tex. 

Quilt  from  Bro.  F.  R.  Kane.  Div.  SOS,  B.  of  L.  E.. 
Chadron,  Neb. 

BeapectfuUy  fabidttod,  I 
John  O'Kbbfk  Bytiat!lifcp.\ag»KfaiHAtJL 
Bailvoad  Han'a  mAt. 
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P  W^.WA  -MMrdock:  ^ 


FoyndnGlAto&.ofL.E:.  ^ 
Women's  Department 


Coramanicationt  for  publication  must  be  writtan 
on  one  aide  of  the  paper,  and  reach  th«  EditrsM  not 
lat«r  than  the  8th  of  the  month.  Nonu  de  plume 
are  i>eTTniBsible,  but  to  receive  coniideration  muat 
be  liKned  with  full  name  and  addreaa  of  the  author. 
Th*  EditreH  Teaervee  the  riflht  to  reriee^  reject  or 
nee  matter  eent  in,  Bovwned  entirdjr  on  ite  metita, 

AddrMB  all  matters  for  publicatiaa  to  the  Edi- 
treM,  Mrs.  U.  E.  GAnsLL,  14M  Alameda  avenue, 
Cteveland,  Ohio. 

Ibtter  for  the  Grand  Preeident;  addreaa  to  Hml 
W.  A.  HinuMKX,  8381  FoKoD  atree^  Chkaso.  UL 

For  the  Grand  Secretary,  Has.  Effib  E.  Ub- 
BiLU  am  Fnhm  street,  Chleaco,  IIL 

For  the  Secretary  and  Traaaurer  of  laannnee, 
Mrs.  Jknnib  E.  Booim,  IMT  Sherwin  avennc^ 
North  Side,  Oiieaeo,  lU. 


Beaotifuf  Hands 


What  beautiful,  beautiful  hands. 
Old  and  wrinkled  and  bard  with  toll, 
Creaasd  with  marks  of  the  world's  tunnoft. 
Browned  with  tan  from  the  bnmius  ann. 
Bent  becauae  of  the  labor  done- 
How  they  toiled  throush  the  weary  years. 
Shrunk  with  sorrow  and  stained  with  tears! 
On  tfaem  hianded  the  world  may  trace 
Beautlee  more  than  the  marbled  srace 
Found  in  art  of  a  thousand  lands. 
These  are  beautiful,  beautiful  hands: 
A  mother's! 

What  beautiful,  beautiful  handsl 
Oft  they  fell  Id  the  fond  caress, 
Quick  In  serving  and  swift  to  bless; 
Clasping  yours  in  the  evening  prayer, 
Strokins  fondly  the  (olden  hair. 
Smoothing  paths  in  glad  dayllgbt. 
Sickness  soothing  in  a  lingering  night; 
Often  weary,  but  strong  to  do 
Hotber-duty  a  whole  life  through— 
What  though  art  has  its  close  demai»lT 
These  are  beautifnl.  beautiful  hands: 
AmoUMT'sl 


What  beutlfnl,  bemUfal  haadal 
<3aaped  in  lov«  on  the  brow  of  pidn. 
Waldng  souls  to  a  thankful  strain. 
Servants  true  of  a  kindly  will. 
Serving  faithful  and  patient  stilL 
Soon.  Indeed,  will  they  sink  to  rest 
Ueekly  clasped  on  the  «lent  breast; 
Stain  and  wrinkle  and  hardness  hid. 
Folded  under  thevoOln  lid. 
I^ne  w«r«  thv  onto  kwo'a  eommaada— 
Theae  are  beautiful,  beaattfnl  hands: 

A  raotber'sl  -St. 


PraferaalisB  aad  bsnruce 


What  is  the  true  spirit  of  Fraternity? 
It  means  taking  care  of  the  Bick,  reliev- 
ing Buffering  comforting  the  sorrowii^, 
and  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  needy. 
Dear  reader,  do  you  belong  to  the  B.  of  L. 
E.  or  the  G.  I.  A.,  and  does  Fraternity 
mean  this  to  you?  In  our  own  Order  the 
ambition  of  our  most  earnest  workers  is 
not  quite  satisfied,  they  feel  that  the  re- 
sult might  be  greater.  The  first  con- 
sideration in  att^ing  greater  results  is 
the  enlistment  of  new  members,  the 
second  and  most  perplexing  problem  is 
how  to  keep  them  interested  after  they 
have  joined  us.  Some  energy  is  ex- 
pended by  officers  and  members  toward 
making  an  increase  of  one  and  should  this 
member  drop  out  alt  their  efforts  will 
have  been  wasted. 

The  chief  cause  of  withdrawals  and  ex* 
pulsions  is  indifference,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  become  suspended 
have  been  members  for  a  short  time  only. 
Perhaps  their  interest  in  the  ideals  of  our 
Order  had  not  been  aroused,  they  did  not 
find  what  they  expected.  This  must  be 
the  fault  of  the  lo<»l  Division;  probably 
the  officers  were  not  trained  in  the  work 
of  initiation  so  as  to  make  it  impresmvc^ 

there  may  have  been  a  lack  of  warmth 
on  the  part  of  the  members  and  the  new 
member  was  not  cordially  welcomed  If 
these  things  are  true  what  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  new  member  but  a  lack  of 
interest?  And  the  most  natural  result  is 
delinquency.  When  one  who  has  long 
been  a  member  becomes  indifferent  the 
officers  and  members  should  look  her  np; 
perhaps  she  needs  sympathy  and  love  in 
a  trying  time  and  feels  that  you  havo 
failed  her.  Then  t|n|reyj^  ^J^^i^ber 
who  leaves  the  invWui!  becausewie  can't 
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have  her  own  way,  and  her  way  is  not  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Division.   Let  her  go, 

the  Divisim  will  be  strengthened  by  her 
absence  and  the  meetings  more  enjoyable 
to  others.  The  loss  of  members  can  be 
greatly  decreased  by  renewed  efforts  of 
local  officers  and  loyal  members  who  sup- 
port the  Division.  Wesbouldmake  Fni- 
temily  attractiTe. 

First  impressions  are  lasting  and  the 
new  member  should  be  made  to  see  our 
initiation  in  all  its  dignity  and  beauty, 
she  should  be  made  to  feel  at  home,  and 
invited  to  participate  in  the  meetings, 
and  if  the  meetings  are  made  interesting 
she  will  aoaa  be  in  working  harness  and 
the  chances  are  that  she  will  not  leave 
the  Order.  IVatunalism  should  not  be 
allowed  to  drag,  it  has  comforted  and  re- 
lieved thousands.  It  is  grandly  doing  its 
work  todi^  and  will  continue  far  time  to 
come. 

Its  spirit  of  helpfulness  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed, this  is  being  exemplified  in 
every  way  in  our  own  splendid  Order, 

It  is  but  a  step  fnnn  the  fratonal  to 
the  insunmce  feature  of  the  6.  L  A. 
One  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  other. 

The  time  has  arrived  whoi  the  fact 
that  a  woman  has  had  foresight  enou^ 
to  take  out  life  insurance  in  a  rdiable 
Order  is  a  flrst-class  recommendation  as 
to  her  business  ability. 

The  fact  that  she  places  a  value  on  her 
life  raises  her  in  the  estimatimi  of  others. 
Keep  in  touch  with  today,  and  get  in 
touch  with  tomorrow  when  it  comes;  it  is 
what  we  do  and  what  we  do  not  do  that 
makes  us  what  we  are. 

Life  insurance  is  easily  comprehended 
and  is  based  upon  well-established  prin- 
ciples. It  is  the  natural  outcome  and  the 
tme  spirit  of  fratemalism.  When  ad- 
versi^  comes  the  fraternal  certificate  is 
a  life  belt  that  wiU  keep  the  family  firwn 
being  engulfed  in  misery.  Eventually 
you  will  see  the  need  of  securing  insur- 
ance; do  not  procrastinate  but  do  it  now. 
The  B.  of  L.  E.  and  G.  L  A.  offers  to  its 
members  the  very  best  fraternal  insur- 
ance and  is  within  the  reach  of  alL 

Do  not  fuss  about  the  carelessness 
which  leads  to  a  breakdown,  get  busy,  re- 
pair the  damage  and  profit  by  the  lesson 
and  take  oat   an  insurance.  Brother 


Futch,  President  of  the  B.  of  L  E.  In- 
soranoe,  has  sent  circulars  to  our  mem- 
bers, afdcing  them  to  read  them  carnally 
and  talk  it  over  with  the  husband. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  that  our  women 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  use  their  influ- 
ence to  have  their  husbands  carry  the 
fun  amount  offered  in  this  cheapest  and 
best  of  all  insurances. 

If  you  can  save  notiiing  more  thui 
thiswhidi  will  give  protection  to  both 
parents  and  children,  why  not  strive  to 
do  so,  even  if  some  sacrifice  on  your  part 
must  be  made? 

Your  duty  to  those  dependent  upon  you 
is  undischarged  unless  you  insist  that  the 
bread-winner  carries  an  insurance  on  his 
life.  Every  member  of  the  G.  I.  A  who 
is  el^^le  should  show  that  she  is  willing 
to  do  her  part  and  make  sacrifice,  if  need 
be,  by  carrying  the  full  limit  of  $1,000  in 
our  Order. 

May  our  members  become  enthused 
about  the  subject  of  this  ar^cle  and  wake 
up  to  the  realities  of  life. 

Let  us  prove  that  we  are  business 
women,  workfaig  hand  ia  hand  witii  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  for  the  good  of  our  families. 

The  benefits  offered  here  teach  a  man 
how  to  take  care  of  himself  and  his  own, 
and  after  all  this  is  doing  humanity  a 
greater  service  than  building  homes  for 
indigent  widows  and  orphans,  because  it 
is  making  them  impossible 

Everyone  working  for  wages  knows 
that  he  should  carry  an  insurance;  then 
why  not  now?  TonuKTOw  may  never 
come.  MaryR  Casbblu 


Aa  Incident  In  a  Uunber  Camp 


During  the  lumbering  season,  all  the 
best  trees  are  cut  and  floated  down  the 
rivers  to  the  mills.  These  logs  float  on 
the  streams  in  such  numbers  tiiat  they 
often  collect  into  great  masses,  thus  be- 
coming congested  Then  it  is  necessary 
to  break  up  these  "jams,"  as  they  are 
called,  and  send  the  timber  on  its  journey 
to  the  miU.  Men  have  learned  the  art  of 
balancing,  themselves  on  these  logs  as 
they  go  on  their  way  down  stream,  and 
by  means  of  a  long  pole,  of  dislodging  the 
impeding  timber  along  the 
no  "jam"  can  fom£'9' ''^^  ' 
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One  day,  a  young  lumberman  was  leis- 
urely "riding  the  logs"  when  he  saw  at 
some  distance  down  the  creek  a  boy,  of 
perhaps  toi  years  of  age,  engaged  ina^- 
ing  a  small  wooden  boat^  which  he  would 
from  time  to  time  permit  to  float  out  into 
the  creek,  and  then  the  child  would  wade 
oat  after  it  and  bring  it  back  to  the 
bank. 

The  lumberman  watched  the  child, 
amusedly,  for  quite  a  while.  At  length 
a  great  sweep  of  the  water  took  the  little 
ship  suling  out  farther  than  usual,  into 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  in  his  child- 
ish anxiety  at  seeing  his  beautiful  toy  es- 
caping'from  him,  the  boy  pursued  by 
jumping  from  one  log  to  another. 

The  timber  was  moving  rather  swiftly 
now,  and  as  the  man  watched  theunprac- 
ticed  child  on  the  unsteady  loga,  he  feared 
for  his  saf e^. 

But  all  went  well  until  the  mass  of  lum- 
ber bearing  the  lad  reached  a  small  yet 
dangerous  rapid  In  the  stream.  There 
was  a  sudden  onrush  of  water,  which 
caused  the  logs  to  be  separated,  and  the 
child  fell,  face  downward,  into  the  swift 
current. 

The  lumberman,  experienced  as  he  was, 
had  been  preparing  himself  for  this  catas- 
trophe, but  when  It  did  come  It  all  oc- 
curred so  suddenly  that  he  had  no  time  to 
think.  Quickly,  however,  he  collected  his 
senses  and  hurriedly  slipped  over  the  logs, 
losing  no  time  in  gaining  the  place  where 
he  had  seen  the  boy  sink.  By  that  time 
the  lumber  had  again  become  so  congest- 
ed, so  that  the  boy  could  not  be  seen. 

Hsstl^,  yatdexteroudybalandttg  him- 
self—for  It  was  no  envious  position  to 
find  one's  self  in  (with  each  limb  on  a 
moving  log  riding  on  a  rapid  in  a  creek) 
the  man  pried  the  timbers  apart  with  his 
pole,  and  calmly  waited  for  the  drowning 
body  to  rise  to  the  surface.  This  lumber- 
man who  possessed  all  the  characteristics 
ounmon  to  others  of  his  class  of  mankind, 
realized  that  coolness  and  patience  were 
required  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  If  he 
should  become  excited  and  lose  control  of 
himself  all  would  be  in  vain.  So  he  sternly 
held  himself  in  check.  In  what  seemed 
to  the  man  to  be  interminable  time  but 
which  was  in  reality  only  a  second,  the 
waters  parted  and  the  body  appeared;  he 


violently  grasped  the  child's  head.  In  ao 
doing  he  was  overbalanced,  but  by  quick* 
ly  throwing  himself  with  a  forciUe  jeric, 
he  regained  his  uprii^t  fctoting.  He 
stood  as  me  dazed  for  a  nunneat,  but  It 
was  only  to  relieve  himself  of  the  nervous 
tension  and  strain  which  he  had  been 
forced  to  exert  himself  to. 

After  dragging  the  boy  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  he  revived  him  by  the  usual 
rough  methods  known  as  "firat  aid. " 

Thus  this  man  had,  unseen  to  sny  other 
human  eye,  porf tnmed  a  heroic  deed,  not 
for  the  love  of  £^ry  'and  praise  bnt  from 
his  true  noblettws  of  heart— but  no  gold 
medals  are  expected  in  the  backwoods. 

R.  F.  Bruce. 


The  Widow's  Woes 

With  apolOKlea  to  "Uncle  W«H  Mmob." 

The  widow's  woes,  she  has  a  few,  some 
folks  will  say  this  isn't  true.  But  when 
the  prices  upward  soar,  until  you  wonder, 
"how  much^  more?"  The  meat,  coal, 
Wood,  bread,  butter  too,  cost  as  much  to 
the  widow  as  you. 

Friends  will  give  you  their  good  advice, 
but  good  things  are  not  always  nice.  And 
you  wwder  when  they  are  thmu^  if 
they  would  change  places  with  yon. 

If  you  should  feel  just  down  and  out^ 
they  start  to  tell  you  all  about,  poor  Mrs. 
Wilson  down  the  street,  who  has  not  got 
a  bite  to  eat  If  you  have  "kiddies" 
three  or  four,  they  ask  you  'liow  you'd 
do  with  more?" 

If  you're  ill,  and  can't  move  a  foot, 
you're  not  as  bad  as  Mrs.  Root,  who, 
when  ber  man  was  brought  home  dead, 
went  completely  off  her  head.  They  think 
these  things  may  help  you  out,  but  of  the 
cure,  there  is  a  doubt 

When  your  man's  alive,  friends  are 
many,  but  when  he's  dead,  yon  haven't 
any. 

The  man  who  said  "he'd  chop  your 
wood"  has  never  In  yoor  cellar  stood.  The 
(me  who  said  *^our  snow  he'd  shovel," 

never  even  took  the  trouble. 

You  try  your  best  to  make  things  ri^^it 
it  seems  just  like  a  losing  fight 

One  will  tell  you  "Marry  again, "  as 
though  the  world  were  full  of  men.  who 
want  to  help  a  s^Iqe^  KMt  ti^fire. 
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mind  what  you're  about,  just  you  liHten, 
then  dose  your  eyes,  and  ask  the  Lord  to 
make  you  wise. 

The  widow's  children's  coats  and  shoes 
will  wear  out  just  as  fast  as  yours.  They 
must  eat  in  oi^er  to  live,  and  education 
must  receive.  They're  subject  to  all 
nuntal  ills,  take  the  measles,  fevm, 
chills.  Must  take  the  doetw's  drugs 
and  i^Ua,  which  are  f(dlowed  by  tiie 
doctor's  bills,  just  the  same  as  you  have 
to  pay.  only  there's  this,*  her  man's 
away. 

There's  one  thing  the  widow  can  do, 
what  married  women  cannot  do,  at  elec- 
tion time  she  can  go  and  vote  tor  some 
man  she  doem't  know. 

Sister  Eva  D.  Roberts,  Div.  3M. 


The  Joy  of  Service 

The  other  day  I  read  a  little  story  in 
which  the  writer  said  that  she  had  be- 
come a  "sour  old  maid"  without  knowing 
it  She  was  finding  life  filled  with  gloom 
and  discontent  One  day  she  heard  a 
bay  exclaim:  "My,  but  she  is  a  cranky 
old  thing!"  Then  she  says  she  stopped 
diort  and  took  stock.  In  the  &id  she  had 
to  adroit  that  the  boy  had  stated  a  fact, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  resolved  that 
she  would  no  longer  be  a  "cranky  old 
thing. "  Old  she  must  be,  for  she  couldn't 
help  that  for  she  was  more  than  30— and 
time  would  not  turn  backward.  She 
could,  however,  stop  being  cranky,  and 
she  did.  ^e  says  she  "made  theccnners 
of  her  mouth  turn  up,"  and  formed  the 
habit  of  smiling  and  being  pleasant  to 
everyone.  She  smiled  a  "tlmnk  you," 
to  the  mailman,  the  iceman,  the  motor- 
man,  the  janitor  and  every  one  with  whom 
she  came  m  contact  Her  smile  became 
so  contagious,  people  she  met  on  the  cars 
going  to  the  office  began  to  emOe  back. 
In  the  office  her  employer  praised  her 
work  and  the  other  girls  commenced  com- 
ing to  her  with  their  littie  confidences, 
their  joys  and  their  sorrows.  She  says 
all  this  made  her  life  very  different  from 
what  it  had  been,  but  the  acme  of  her 
b^ipiness  came  when  the  newsboy  who 
a  year  before  had  referred  to  her 
as  a  '^iruiky  old  thing,"  in  answer 
to  her  nnile  as  she  one  mmning  booght 


a  papvTt  smiled  up  into  her  face  and 
said:  "Gee,  Miss,  I  wish  you  were  my 
mother. " 

It  was  a  good  litUe  story  and  contained 
what  the  editors  designate  as  possessing 
"heart  interest"  If  the  incident  had 
been  woven  into  fiction,  this  "cranky  old 
thii^,"  who  in  a  year  bad  been  trans- 
formed into  a  sympathising  smilmg 
"Miss, "  ^lom  a  poor  bc^  wished  was  his 
mother,  would  have  adopted  the  boy  and 
they  would  have  lived  happily,  as  the  boy 
was  transformed  into  a  bank  president  or 
a  railroad  magnate. 

Fiction  is  different  from  real  life  stories. 
This  woman  had  a  mother  and  brothers 
and  sisters  in  plenty.  Instead  of  adopt- 
ing the  newrtx^  and  periiaps  making  him 
unhappy  by  insisting  that  he  clean  up, 
dress  up  and  go  to  school,  what  she  ae- 
(pally  did  do  was  to  introduce  the  "smil- 
ing habit"  into  her  own  family  circle,  as 
well  as  in  her  working  circle,  and  the  boy 
continues  selling  his  papers  on  the  same 
old  comer. 

This  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make  m  re- 
peating the  stoiy:  One  can  easily  form 
a  bad  habit  Habit  controls  our  Uvea  to 
a  greater  degree  than  we  are  apt  to  real- 
ize. If  one  forms  the  habit  of  fault- 
finding, then  discontent  and  unhappiness 
is  sure  to  be  their  lot 

It  is  not  easy  to  force  the  comers  of 
the  mouth  to  "turn  up"  when  the  world 
seems  dark  and  drosry  and  the  hum- 
drum of  life  seems  one  endless  round  of 
duties. 

But  if  we  let  the  comers  of  the  mouth 
"turn  down,"  it  is  only  a  step  to  believ- 
ing that  everything  we  do  "slaving  for 
others"  is  work  which  no  one  appreciates. 

The  time  will  come  into  every  life,  how- 
ever, when  much  of  what  has  been  done 
for  self  fails  to  bring  happiness,  that  we 
will  admit  tiiat  after  all  the  greatest  joy 
in  life  is  the  joy  of  service. 

Not  service  along  grand  lines  in  the 
public  eye,  but  the  littie  services  in  the 
home  and  all  about  us,  a  service  of  love 
and  sympathy,  which,  as  the  days  go  by 
and  other  pleasures  fade,  will  be  with  us 
until  tiie  gates  open  on  the  other  side  and 
a  glad  voice  shall  aay  unto  us,  "Well 
dmie,  thou  good  and  f aithfv^^w^^^ 
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SbaiiM  Girls  Do  88  Tbey  Pleue? 

"Brfla  ehanss  not  oa  a  radden, 

But  many  days  mutt  pua  and  manj  m>itowb; 
CookIous  nmoraa  and  ao^uiah  must  bi  frit 

To  curb  doaira,  to  break  the  atubbom  will 
And  work  a  ■aeond  nature  In  the  aaul 

Ere  wtadon  ean  reeome  the  place  abe  loat," 

Where  there  is  a  dau^ter  m  the  head 
of  the  house— providing,  of  conrae,  father 
and  mother  are  of  the  meek  and  mild  type 
and  the  girl  self  willed? 

By  the  time  the  dresses  of  the  young 
miss  have  lengthened  to  her  shoe  tops 
father  has  discovered  that  it  is  useless  to 
r^se  a  protest  against  her  wilL  If  she 
deddes  tiiat  it  is  high  time  to  be|^  to  en- 
tertain boys  who  haveaakedtocaU,father 
hastily  quits  the  house  and,  after  a  vain 
attempt  at  endeavoring  to  argue  the 
point,  mother  subsides. 

Every  mother  is  very  apt  to  think,after* 
all  is  said  and  done,  that  her  girl  is  just 
a  little  short  of  perfection.  Of  course 
she  wasn't  allowed  to  receive  young  mm 
callers  until  after  she  was  twmty,  but 
customs,  she  concludes;  are  £ffer»itnow 
ttom  what  they  were  then,  at  least  so  her 
dau^^ter  assures  her. 

It  is  the  girl  who  decides  whether  they 
shall  spend  the  summer  in  the  country  or 
at  a  fashionable  resort;  whether,  father 
shall  be  allowed  a  new  suit  or  not  and 
mothm  likewise.  She  accepts  invitatiMU 
out  to  dance,  picnics  <nr  to  the  homes  of 
ghrl  friends  as  her  fancy  dictates,  not  as 
mother  wills. 

The  after  life  of  the  girl  of  this  sort 
can  easily  be  pictured.  She  falls  in  love 
with  the  type  of  man  she  should  not,  weds 
him  and  lives  unhappily  ever  after.  It 
remains  for  parents  of  a  self-willed  daugh- 
ter to  use  kindly  but  firm  measures  in 
Ininging  her  up.  She  should  not  have  the 
sugar  plums  she  cries  hysterically  tor 
when  the  parents  know  she  Is  best  off 
without  them.  During  her  early  youth 
they  should  exert  their  authority,  declar- 
ing father  or  mother  the  head  of  tiie  home, 
whose  word  is  law. 

No  girl  should  be  permitted  to  do  ex- 
actly as  she  pleases.  Sweet,  dangerous, 
foolish  sixteen  is  not  the  age  of  judgment. 
Mother  should  be  the  one  to  decidn  what 
young  men  may  call  and  when.  Even  her 
dressing  should  be  in  accordance  with 


mother's  approval.  In  the  seleetioD  of  a 
beau  father  and  motbor  should  have  equal 
say-so  and  be  fully  agreed. 

The  headstrong  dau^ter  has  a  hard 
row  to  hoe  through  life.  Others  will  not 
give  in  to  her  as  her  food  father  and 
mother  have  done.  She  will  find  that  she 
cannot  subdue  others,  ovwrnle  tiieir 
wishes  and  denrea. 

It  is  a  kfaufaieas  to  the  adf-willed  giri 
to  bxAd  her  well  in  hand,  to  gain  her  re* 
spect  and  love.  Every  girl  has  a  loving 
heart  It  is  for  parents  to  cultivate  and 
cherish  it  No  girl  should  do  just  as  ahe 
pleases.  —Laura  Jean  LAbey, 


Real  Protectfea 

That  fraternal  insurance  is  the  most 
genuine  protection  has  long  been  an 
argument  of  its  proponents.  Investment 
and  speculative  frills,  which  make  life  in- 
surance expensive,  are  absMit  from  ita 
cmtracts.  It  gives  full  value  for  the 
omtributions  received,  and  tite  oost  ci 
management  is  ahnost  nei^gible,  eamr 
pared  to  that  of  other  lines  of  endeavw. 
Its  certificates  cannot  be  assigned. 

Beneficiaries  of  life  insurance  are  often 
robbed  of  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  which 
should  rightfully  fall  to  them  because  the 
insurant  has  borrowed  on  the  poli^  or 
has  assigned  it  Notso  with  a  fratonal 
certificate  It  cannot  be  aasi^ied.  This 
was  emphaased  in  tiie  ptooeedings  in  a 
Missouri  court  recently.  A  bank  which 
had  been  mismani^ed  was  having  its 
affairs  adjusted  by  due  course  of  law.  It 
was  discovered  that  loans  had  been  made 
on  insurance  policies,  among  them  being 
several  fraternal  certificates.  The  banker 
who  made  loans  on  fraternal  certificates 
had  erred,  and  the  bank  learned  to 
its  sorrow  that  they  were  not  good  as 
assigned  security.  . 

Certainly,  in  tiiis  case  the  bank  which 
loaned  money  on  such  security  in  good 
faith  suffered  an  injustice.  But,  in  the 
broader  interpretation  of  justice,  did  not 
the  braefidariee  of  such  certificates  face 
possible  injustice?  It  should  be  made 
impossible  to  assign  any  contract  of  life 
insurance  made  for  the  protection  of  de- 
pendents. ProteetioD  renresentB  bal  aich 
instances  the  eaiiliii^^Sl^Ui^Jdd  if 
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be  had  lived,  and  upon  such  earnings 
must  his  loved  ones  live.  An  assigned 
policy  is  a  mockexy  to  them.— fVotemot 
Monitor, 


And  If  Will  Asaio 

Life  insurance  has  served  many  useful 
and  highly  beneficial  purposes. 

It  has  made  the  thriftless  thrifty. 

It  has  decreased  old-age  pauperism. 

It  has  chased  the  mortgage  out  of  the 
liabilily  column. 

It  has  driven  out  debt  and  kd  to  pros- 
perity. 

It  has  bought  the  farm. 

It  has  kept  the  business  intact  after 
the  partner  has  died. 

It  has  started  the  son  In  business  and 
provided  the  daughter  with  a  dowry. 

It  has  allowed  father  to  retire  from 
business  when  he  reached  middle  age. 

It  has  brou^t  life  and  happiness, 
and  gold  and  comfort  to  old  and  young. 
—  ITorJbiutn. 


Honsebold  Phllosopby 

BY  H.  H. 

*1  rather  like  Mrs.  Jtmes,  but  some  of 
her  little  wiqni  and  numnerisms  get<mn^ 
nerves  and  amwy  me  intensely/'  a  ^1 
friend  remarked  the  other  day. 

But  it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  her  for 
one  moment  that  "Mrs.  Jones"  might  find 
just  the  same  fault  with  her  if  she  were 
tnclined  to  be  critical 

A  great  many  of  us  are  inclined  to  be 
too  aharp^yed  where  our  friends  are  con- 
cerned. Instead  of  gloering  over  their 
faults  and  failings  we  talk  about  them  and 
magnify  them  until  we  feel  that  we  have 
a  real  grievance  gainst  them. 

But  vben  we  come  to  think  about  it,  it 
really  isn't  quite  fair  to  our  friends  to  ex- 
pect too  mndi  of  them.  We  are  too  apt  to 
l^aoe  them  on  a  kind  of  pedestal,  and 
•wbm  tiiey  tumble  off,  as  they  are  bound 
to  do  80«Mr<Hr  later,  we  feel  grieved  and 
sorry  fur  oorselveSi  and  tUnk  we  are  the. 
most  unfortunate  people  alive. 

The  persim  who  expects  her  friends  to 
be  always  the  same  is  an  almost  impos- 
sible person  to  live  with.  It  is  not  a  bit  of 
good  expecting  peofde  to  be  the  same  fium 


day  to  day.  They  would  not  be  human  if 
they  were. 

Will  you  be  as  nice  to  everybody  as  you 
were  yesterday,  or  will  you  be  just  a  little 
nicer?  Of  course  you  do  not  know.  So 
how  can  you  expect  other  people  to  live  up 
to  It?  Sometimes,  when  things  have  goae 
wrong,  one  is  bound  to  feel  cross  and  ir- 
ritated. So,  if  we  want  to  get  every  hap- 
piness out  of  life,  we  must  not  expect  the 
impossible  from  others. 

Probably  they  are  every  bit  as  conscious 
of  their  own  failings  as  we  are,  and  are 
ddng  their  best  to  remedy  them.  Somake 
up  your  mind  to  take  them  just  as  tliey 
are  with  all  their  faults  and  fuUngs,  and 
you  wiU  soon  cheer  up  and  take  a  much 
better  view  of  things. 


Notice 

A  union  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Circuit 
will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  Good 
Hope  Division  374,  G.  I.  A.  toB.  of  L.  E., 
in  Frantz  Hall,  3rd  and  Hamilton  Sts., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  Thursday,  Sept  28, 
1916.  A  most  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  all  members  of  the  G.  I.  A. 
Meeting  to  open  at  1  p.  m.,  sharp. 


Cbildren's  Sayinfs 


A  littie  city  child  watched  with  interest 
the  cattie  enjoying  the  cud.  "Say,  mis- 
ter, "  she  asked  the  fami«:,  "do  you  have 
to  bqy  gum  for  aU  them  cows  to  chew?" 

"Why,  Johnny,"  said  his  motb^,  **I 
do  believe  you're  teaching  that  parrot  to 
swear!" 

"No,  I'm  not,  mother,"  the  boy  re- 
plied. "I'm  just  telling  it  what  it  mustn't 
say.  "—Itodie*  Home  JourwU, 

"In  winter  time,  when  it's  cold,"  said 
Bobbie,  "I  wish  I  was  a  polar  bear  with 
a  white  robe  growin'  all  over  me;  but  in 
summer,  when  baseball  season's  (m,  bein' 
a  giraffe 'd  just  suit  me. " 

••Why  a  giraffe,  Bobbie?" 

"He  kin  see  over  the  fence. " 

"Tommy, "  stud  his  mother,  "can'tyou 
amuse  your  baby  brother  for  awhile?" 

"Yes'm,"  ans^^5,iW)i5gy^u-U 
ludd  him  tip  at  the  wmdow,  rll  ^t  the 
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boys  to  come  and  play  in  front  of  the 
house."   

Tommy  saw  a  small  tug  towing  a  lai^ 
ship,  and  heard  the  tug  whistle  loudly. 

"Oh,  papa,"  he  cried,  greatly  excited. 
"See!  The  big  boat's  got  a  little  one  by 
the  tail  and  it's  ttquesiiag.*'— Woman's 
Borne  Companion. 

Willie  was  being  measured  for  his  Arst 
made-to-order  suit  of  clothes. 

"Do  yoo  want  tiie  shouUleni  padded,my 
little  man?"  inquired  the  t^or. 

"No, "said  Willie  significantiy,  "pad 
the  pants." 


Exclusive 


A  small  boy,  who  was  sitting  next  to  a 
very  hau^ty  lady  in  a  crowded  subway 
car,  kept  on  sniffing  in  a  moat  annoying 
manner.  At  last  the  lady  could  bear  it  no 
longer  and  turned  to  the  lad. 

"Boy,  have  you  got  a  handkerchief?" 
she  demanded. 

The  small  boy  looked  at  her  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  ^en,  in  a  dignified  tone, 
came  the  answer: 

'Tes,  I  *ave,  but  I  don't  lend  it  to 
strangers. '*—^ew  YorJe  World, 


Qlvliit  Your  Best 

thm  M«  logral  heiti.  thov  we  vlHti  bnv^ 
ThflT*  are  aouU  that  are  pure  and  trua; 

Then  giva  to  tlie  world  the  beat  yoo  faava^ 
And  tlM  tMBt  will  eorao  back  to  jrou. 

Give  love,  and  lore  to  your  Ufa  wfll  flow. 

A  Btrength  In  your  ntmoaC  nead: 
Have  faith  and  s  aeon  of  heart*  will  ahow 

Tb^  fi^th  In  your  word  and  dead. 

Give  trath,  and  your  clft  wUl  ba  paid  in  Mad. 

And  honor  win  honor  meet; 
And  a  amile  that  la  aweet  will  auraljr  And 

A  amile  that  ia  Joat  aa  aweet. 

For  Ufa  la  UtemliTar  of  khw  and  alav*. 

Tie  Juat  what  we  are  and  do; 
Then  ffive  to  the  world  the  beat  you  have. 

And  the  beat  will  coma  back  to  yoo. 


Maoch  Cbnok  Uflim  Meetiif 

A  splMndtd  union  meeting  was  held  at 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. ,  on  June  2S.  Twenty- 
one  Divisions  were  represented,with  near- 
ly 800  in  attendance. 

The  meeting  was  promptly  called  to 


order  at  10:30  a.  m.,  by  Grand  Vice-Pres- 
ident Sister  CasselL  Grand  Presid^it 
Sister  Murdock  was  escorted  to  the  pob- 
trum  and  given  the  grand  honors. 

The  ritual  work  was  beautifully  exem- 
pUfiedby  Grand  Vioe-President  Sister  Cas- 
seU.  Grand  Guide  Sister  Garrett  and  In- 
spectors Sisters  Riley,  Buck,  Heinerwald, 
Mateer,  Terhune  and  Riple,  assisted  by 
the  Secretary,Sentinel,and  Pillars  of  dif- 
ferent Divisions  represented.  We  do  not 
often  have  the  opportunity  or  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  Grand  Officers  and  Insi>ector8 
exemplify  the  work  of  Hie  ritual,  there- 
fore, the  meeting  was  unusually  interest- 
ing and  instrucHve.  AH  being  dressed  in 
white  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

At  noon  we  adjourned  for  dinner  at  the 
American  Hotel  The  meeting  was  again 
called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.,  and  the  ritual- 
istic work  resumed.  During  the  after- 
noon session  interesting  talks  were  given 
by  Grand  President  Sister  Hurdock  and 
Grand  Tke-nreBident  ^ter  Cassell,  urg- 
ing all  members  to  man  earnest  efforts 
in  the  good  work  being  done  in  the  Order, 
especially  to  the  one  that  is  so  near  and 
dear  to  IJieir  hearts— the  Silver  Anniver- 
saty  Fund.  One  of  the  pleasing  features 
of  this  meeting  was  the  offering  of  a  sum 
oimaaej  in  behalf  of  this  fund.  This 
ended  this  sploidid  union  meeting,  after 
which  tJbe  Asters  enjoyed  a  beautiful  ride 
up  the  mountain  to  Flag  Staff  Park,  where 
a  picnic  supper  was  served. 

Another  never-to-be-forgotten  pleasure 
was  the  ride  up  Mt  Pisgah  and  Mt  Jef- 
ferson on  the  Switch-Back  Ry.,  the  oldest 
railroad  in  America.  Words  are  inade- 
quate to  express  the  wonderful  beau^  of 
that  ride.  One  beauty  after  another  un- 
folds itaelf  onlil  one  is  mraptured  with 
thegrandeurofNatore'shandiwork.  Well 
does  Blanch  Chunk  and  surrounding  coun- 
try deserve  the  name  "The  Switzerland 
of  America?" 

We  also  had  the  pleasure  of  helping 
Div.  80  celebrate  their  26th  anniversary 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  24th. 

Much  to  the  regret  of  all.  Grand  ^oe- 
Frewdent  ^ter  Cassell  was  unaUe  to  re- 
main and  participate  in  tlie  eelelnratitn. 
A  splendid  informal  program  was  reo- 

Ptesiden%'^1^'l^£^Sisr 
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most  genial  manner,  extended  congratula- 
tions to  the  Division  for  the  splendid  sup- 
port they  have  always  given  the  Order, 
and  wished  them  many  more  prosperous 
years.  This  was  followed  by  a  vocal  se- 
lectkm,  "Mother  Macbree/'  by  Miss 
Lindemuth;  a  violin  solo  1^  Master  Ar- 
thur Rohl^ng;  reading  by  Miss  Mc- 
Micbel;  vocal  selection  by  Misses  Mary 
and  LauraRohliing;  imperstmation  of  Juan- 
ita.  in  pantomime  by  Miss  Clara  Weav- 
ers^ accompanied  by  Misses  Richards  and 
Eoimtz;  G.  1  A.drill  by  the  Sisters;  vocal 
seleetioo,  "Down  on  Uncle  Jasper's 
Farm/'  by  little  Hiss  Martha  Kramer.  A 
male  quartet  rendered  many  beantiful  se- 
lections througbout  the  afternoon  and 
evening. 

At  6  p.  m.,  an  excellent  supper  was 
served  at  five  long  tables  profusely  deco- 
rated in  flowers,  the  center-piece  of  each 
being  a  Inrtbday  cake,  which  the 
Grand  Officers  and  Inspectors  had  the 
bonw  of  cutting.  A  toast  was  g^ven  the 
B.  of  L.  £.  by  Inspector  Sister  Buck. 
After  having  done  full  justice  to  this  ex- 
cellent supper  the  program  was  resumed. 
Very  appropriate  at  this  (war)  time  was 
the  rendition  of  the  beautiful  song,  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner/'  by  Miss  Clara 
Weaver,  which  was  received  with  such 
aithusiasm  that  ^e  respcmded  to  the  en- 
core with  "My  Country  Tis  of  Thee."  A 
drill  by  nine  young  ladies,  dressed  in  pink, 
was  both  imique  and  beautiful.  Vocal 
selection,  "On  the  Rocky  Road  to  Dub- 
lin," by  Master  John  Eicke. 

The  rendition  of  each  number  was  such 
as  to  call  forth  an  encore. 

The  event  of  the  evming  was  the  rose 
drill  by  the  following  little  girls:  Eliza- 
beth Rohlfing,  Martha  Kramer,  Effie 
Clarey,  Helen  Tosh,  Bessie  Clarey,Velma 
Schmitt,  Thelma  Mann,  Ida  Reimer,  Mar- 
garet Schmitt.  All  were  dressed  in  white, 
bearing  wands  of  pink  ros^.  After  ex- 
ecuting forms  of  drill,  they  formed  a  semi- 
circle, one  littie  Hiss  advanced  to  the 
rostrum  and  conducted  the  Grand  Presi- 
dent, Stsber  Murdock,  to  a  seat  in  the 
center  of  the  circle.  The  young  ladies  in 
the  pink  drill  marched  in  and  formed  a 
second  circle,  the  G.  I.  A.  team  forming 
the  outer  circle.  After  the  littie  ones  had 
song  tiw  beantiful  poem,  "Our  Princi- 


ples, "to  the  air  of  "Where  the  River 
Shannon  Flows,"  littie  Margaret  Schmitt 
stepped  forward  and  placed  a  crown  of 
roses  on  the  head  of  our  Grand  President, 
and  in  a  quaint  littie  speech  presented 
herwith^.00inbdialf  of  Dir.  80,  for 
the  Silver  Anniversary  Fund.  The  pro- 
gram closed  with  the  floral  drill. 

Sister  Riley,  President  of  Div.  80,  was 
in  charge  of  the  drills,  and  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  proficiency. 
,  We  will  always  remember  with  pleasure 
the  fraternal  ^irit  and  kind  hospitality 
of  Div.  80. 

Mas.  C.  F.  LocKHART,  Div.  66. 


Membership,  Qurter  Bndiof  Jaly  1,  19l« 


Total  mambenhip  April  1.  IBIS   3SMS 

Total  number  admitted  during  Kcond 
quarter  endins  July  1. 191G   684 

Total  Qumbar  forfwtad  during  wcond 
awrtwby  vitbdrawml*.  traiufera, 
■uapon^oai  and  death   683 

TotalcaindnrinK  eaeond  quarter.....  48 


Total  mviiberBhip  Jnir  I.  me   25.888 


Ifsa  EF-ns  E.  Herrilu  Grand  See. 


Division  News 


MgrcyDiv.  61.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
had  a  gala  day  June  20,  this  bemg  the 
date  vtpoa  which  Sylvis  Div.  406  and  Rock 
Island  Div.  266  were  mvited  to  spend  the 
day  as  their  guests. 

The  24  visitors  arrived  at  9:30  and  were 
met  by  Sisters  G.  J.  Smith  and  McEndree, 
the  former  being  a  member  of  Sylvis 
Division,  and  were  accompanied  to  Sister 
Smith's  home,  where  she  bad  arranged  a 
one  o'ekwk  limeheon  hi  their  honmr.  The 
bouse  was  beantifnlly  decorated  with  a 
proftision  of  flowers  and  the  guests  were 
seated  at  seven  small  tables,  where  a 
four-course  collation  was  served. 

Sister  Kinch,  Grand  Organizer  and  In- 
spector, and  Sister  Hallett;  President  of 
Div.  61,  were  also  included.  Immediately 
following  the  limcbe<m  the  ladies  were 
escorted  to  the  Ben  Hur  Auditorium, 
where  the  ritualistie  wmk  was  exempli- 
fied. Two  candidates  were  admitted  to 
membership,  Mrs.  Frank  Grone  of  our 
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being  present,  thus  helping  to  add  en- 
thusiasm in  the  work.  After  the  form  of 
balloting  was  '*put  on"  by  request  our 
pnMeat  gave  the  visitcas  a  most  cordial 
welcome,  and  called  on  them  for  speeches, 
each  responding  graciously,  and  Sister 
Arnold,  President  of  Rock  Island  Division, 
presented  Sister  Hallett  with  a  beautiful 
arm  bouquet  in  appreciation  of  their 
day's  pleasure. 

The  meeting  then  closed  in  form  and 
the  Tisltws  were  escorted  to  the  Hotel 
Montroee,  where  they  were  the  guests  of 
DiT.  61  to  a  6*.90  o'clock  banquet  l^fty- 
foiur  attended,  and  seated  with  the  Sisters 
were  Brothers  "Sol"  Hallett  and  "Hank" 
Hott  This  ended  the  day's  festivities 
and  the  guests  were  taken  to  the  station, 
where  a  special  coach  awaited  them,  and 
with  farewells  the  happy  throng  were 
soon  on  their  way. 

Mercy  Div.  61  also  gave  a  fine  musical 
recently  in  compliment  to  their  friends 
and  the  following  program  was  rendered: 

Piano  tokk  Mlectod.  HwBsrst  Powcn 

Vocal  Mdo.  Mlectod.  Vx.  F.  Swmuod 

Greek  danoe  in  ctwtuma    BiMUMr  Putaem 

Hmio  Mlub  "BabSn:*  Batnrn."  BotbIm  loetr 

ItaSsB  duee  fneostuiiM. 

 Eleanor  Patnem  end  Uangant  Hill 

PUno  mIo,  selected  Frederick  Sehuiwoekn 

ReadlBS.  "MiM  SiOlir."  .Vlrslnla  Uorgen 

The  artistic  program  was  hugely  en- 
Joyed,  and  all  responded  to  encores.  Re- 
freshments were  served  at  the  dose. 
Mrs.  Frank  Pabmbtbr,  Cor  Sec 


Division  99,  Boston,  Mass.,  was  in- 
vited by  DiT.  61.  B.  of  L.  E.,  to  join  them 
In  their  memorial  aeniee  June  11.  We 
accepted,  being  only  too  glad  to  assist 

We  put  on  the  memorial  serrloe  com- 
posed by  Sister  J.  E.  Fahrbead,  Assistant 
Grand  "Vice-President 

The  first  time  our  Division  exemplified 
this  work  was  at  the  New  £b^and 
union  meeting  held  at  Concord.  N.  H.,  in 
April 

Words  of  praise  for  this  beautiful 
service  and  the  efficient  maimer  in  i^ch 
it  was  put  on,  were  heard  from,  all  parts 
of  the  hall,  and  our  Brothers  were  very 
much  pleased  with  it 

There  were  appropriate  solos  by  Sister 
Brown,  also  singing  by  the  Weber  Quar- 
tet  Brother  Vradenborgh  gave  us  a  few 


words  and  introduced  as  the  speaker  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
who  delivered  a  very  fine  address. 

The  opening  and  closing  prayers  were 
offered  by  oar  beloved  Chaplabi.  Brother 
George  Dority. 

Our  summer  outings  have  commenced. 
We  had  our  first  at  Salem  WiHows,  June 
28,  a  fish  dinner  and  a  pleasant  afternoon 
that  was  enjoyed  by  a  great  many. 

We  are  always  striving  to  try  and  make 
it  pleasant  for  all  our  Sisters  daring  tlie 
whole  12  montiis  of  the  year. 

CORRBSPONDTNG  SBCRSTAKY. 


On  the  19th  of  January,  1916,  Mount 
Royal  Div.  346,  G.  I.  A,  to  B.  of  L.  E., 
gave  their  annual  social  There  was 
quite  a  decrease  in  numbers  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  grippe  at  that  tim^  thongfa 
the  fratOToal  spirit  seemed  more  promi- 
nent than  on  similar  occasions. 

On  February  3,  1916.  we  were  visited 
by  the  Sisters  of  Island  City  Division  of 
Brocksville.  They  were  entertained  by  a 
theatre  party.  After  that  supper  was 
served  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  West- 
mount 

Meeting  opened  in  doe  form,  in  the 
eveoii^ithe  Brocksville  ladies  expressing 
thdr  pleasure  at  our  flow  wcnlc.. 

April  the  27th  we  held  our  annual 
euchre  party,  which  was  well  attended. 
Every  one  seemed  to  have  a  good  time, 
and  our  ladies  cleared  about  (GO.  I  be- 
lieve (me  of  our  Brothers  of  Div.  89 
sold  thirteen  dollars'  worth  of  tickets  for 
us,  so  he  was  some  hastier.  The  money 
realized  boosted  our  finances.  They 
generally  get  in  a  dilapidated  conditio) 
around  about  this  time  ot  tike  year.  So 
it  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Sis- 
ters to  get  them  into  a  fltMinshing  condi- 
tion once  more. 

On  June  1,  1916.  we  held  our  meeting 
in  the  atternoaa,  the  ladies  of  Richmond 
Division  meeting  with  us,  also  our  Sisters 
of  Stratiicaia  Dividm  G.  P.  R.  Our 
Richmond  Sisters  met  at  Bonavoiture 
Station,  and  were  conducted  to  tiie 
Qoeen's  Hotel  where  they  had  dinner, 
after  which  they  boarded  cars  for  Vic- 
toria HaU,  Westmount  where  we  hold 
our  meetings.  Ti^^.li^i^  ^.^^9^*" 
one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  Westwmnt 
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and  makes  a  deltj^tful  ride  on  a  summer 
day. 

We  had  speeches  from  the  President  of 
Richmond  IHviitfcMi,  also  <Hie  from  the 
President  of  Strathema,  and  Sister  Ruth- 
erford, a  Past-Prendent  of  our  C.  P.  R. 
Sisters.  Sister  Rutherford  has  the 
happy  faculty  of  saying  nice  things  in  a 
very  nice  way.  There  was  also  a  visit- 
ing Sister  from  Chicago,  who  compli- 
mented us  on  our  floor  work,  especially 
Uw  form  we  have  for  taking  the  nevr 
paaswwd.  She  said  we  certainly  had  one 
on  the  States,  as  she  had  never  seen  it 
put  aa  in  the  fonn  that  we  had  1^  it 
being  exceedingly  pretty. 

The  meeting  closed  in  due  form,  and  all 
adjourned  for  tea,  which  was  served  in 
the  ante-room,  12  tables  being  laid*  four 
at  a  table.  Everything  was  very  nice, 
and  such  a  kind^  spirit  prevailed,  it 
really  did  the  heart  good.  We  certainly 
had  a  "perfect  dfv, "  and  I  found  mysetf 
going  home  with  the  words  of  an  old 
Biing  running  through  my  head 

"TwM  «  sunny  day  in  June, 
And  the  birds  ware  all  stim^" 

and  it  seemed  to  me  that  our  hearts  were 
all  in  tune  to  the  music  of  qmipathy, 
ttuHi^tfulneas  and  kindness. 

I  am  sure  meetings  of  this  kind  leave 
most  happy  memories,  and  stir  us  to 
mwe  effort  in  the  good  work  of  the 
G.  L  A.      Sister  Eva  D.  Roberts, 
Mount  Royal  Division  346. 


Sister  W.  B.  Combs,  of  Div.  414,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  Sister  P.  A.  Thomas,  of 
Div  870,  Middleport,  O..  while  in  New 
York  City  with  their  husband^  who  were 
General  Chairmen  for  the  B.  of  L.  E.  on 
the  Joint  Concerted  Eig^t-Hoar  Day 
Wage  Movement,  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending Vanderbilt  Div.  264,  and  spent  a 
very  pleasant  afternoon. 

This  led  to  more  pleasure,  that  of 
spending  the  day  with  Brother  and  Sister 
F.  H.  Miles,  at  then:  hospitable  home  in 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  After  auto  rides, 
sight-seeing  and  a  sumptuous  luncheon 
(such  as  only  Sister  Miles  knows  how  to 
prepare),  the  Sisters  returned  to  the  city, 
putUng  this  day  down  in  the  book  of 
memory  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  they 
ever  spent  Anonyhous. 


fl.  I.  A.  Volutary  Relief  Assoclatlofl 

Chicago.  III.,  Aus.  1.  lUS. 
7b  Dioi»im  Innaxmee  SaerwtaruM,  V.  R.  A.: 

Toa  xn  hereby  notlfled  ot  the  deeth  erf  the  fol> 
knrins  members,  mod  for  the  payment  of  thete 
ekima  you  will  collect  60  cenU  from  e«ch  member 
cuTTinar  one  certifleate.  and  $1.00  from  each  one 
earryinc  two;  providing  bowerer,  that  do  one  be 
■■■■end  OQ  a  eartlflcate  If  the  date  of  laaM 
later  than  Jaly  SL  m*. 

SERIES  A 
AflsnsMBNT  No.  197a 

New  York  City.  June  31. 191S,  of  chronic  endocar- 
dltia.  Sister  Annie  Burdick,  of  Dir.  SS4.  aced  48 
yean.  Carried  one  entiflcata,  dated  Dec.  1S04. 
payable  to  John  L.  and  Martin  B.  Burdick.  ■ona, 
and  Agtwa  Taaaeyman.  danshtw, 

Ajbbbbiuht  Ko.  198 

Pittabur^.  Pa..  Jime&  1«1«.  of  hea^tdi•eaae,ffi»• 
ter  Florence  H.  Davis,  of  Div.  97.  ased  41  years. 
Gkrried  two  certincatee.  dated  April.  1909l  payable 
to  laaae  P.  Davis,  busband. 

ASSBaSMBNT  No.  190 

BttOalo,  N.  June  12, 1816.  of  ehnnie  bcooehttia. 
Sister  Hary  Bniman,  of  Div.  ZS&  aged  71  yeanu 
Carried  two  certiacatas,  dated  Hareh,  18ML  payable 
to  Ifania  L.  Barnard.  Tillie  De  Noon.  Surie  Loattit. 
Ghanncer  C  Bnman,  children. 

AanssmMT  Nf>.  SDO 

Worceeter.  Hass..  June  SO.  1916,  <rf  heart  dlwas^ 
Sister  Hattie  E.  WardwelU  of  Div.  224.  aged  61  years. 
Carried  one  eerUHcat^  dated  Hareh.  1900.  payable 
to  Theodore  Wardwetl,  husband. 

ASBUSMBNT  Mo.  201 

Honett.  He..  June  16,  1916,  of  aqthritli.  Slater 
lUry  Raabach,  of  Div.  BIS,  aged  86  years.  Carried 
two  certiflcatee.  dated  Feb..  1907.  payable  to  John 
Raabach.  huaband. 

Ambbbmswt  No.  202 

Vidtabnrg,  Hies.,  Jane  22,  1916,  of  tuberculosis. 
Sieter  ElU  Riggs,  at  Div.  SOB,  aged  GOyeara.  Carried 
two  certlflcatee,  dated  Hay.  1909,  payaMe  to  JelT 
Rigga.  husband.  •  - 

AssaaaMKNT  No.  208 

GreeaviUe^  Pa.,  Jane  2a  1916,  ofomboUemof  taain 
fiMowlBsiwerBtkNi.  Sister  Jennie  Bell,  of  Div.  SUk 
iW«d68yeara.  Carried  one  certiflcate,  dated  April, 
1901.  payiMe  toHoeae  Bail,  hnabaad. 

AsaaMlUNT  No.  204 

Hilwaukea,  Wis..  June  29;  1916,  of  nephritis.  Sis- 
ter Hary  Callahan,  of  Div.  231.  aged  46  years.  Car- 
ried two  certificatee,  dated  April.  ISOS,  payable  to 
Dennis  Callahan,  husband. 

Member*  will  pay  their  Insurance  Secretaries  on 
or  befors  Ang.  81.  19U.  or  be  marked  ddioquant; 
and  in  order  to  rainstate  must  pay  a  Una  of  10 
cents  on  each  eertifleate  besides  the  delinquency. 
Insurance  Secretaries  must  remit  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  within  10  daya  thereafter, 
or  stand  delinquent  until  remittance  ia  made. 

Hembors  who  paid  Aseeeamenta  Nos.  164  and 
ISU.  11.886  in  the  Arstchws.  and  ^894  In  On  aacand 
elassL 

Mrs.  Geo.  Wilson.  Prea.  V.  R.  A. 
Hb&  Juinib  B.  Boomer.  Sec'y  and  Ttms. 
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Technical 


ContaributionB  for  thia  department  muBt  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Editor  on  or  before  the  12th  of  the 
mmith  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  issue. 

Qoestiofls  and  Answers 

BY  T.  F.  LYONS 

EMPTY  AND  LOAB  FREIGHT  BBAKB  EQUIP- 
MENT —  LOAD  POSITION 

Q.  What  does  Fig.  13  represent? 

A.  This  is  a  diagrammatic  view  of  the 
K-L  triple  valve  in  load  poaiiim,  as  used 
with  the  empty  and  load  brake  equip- 
ment 

Q.  How  is  the  triple  valve  changed  from 
empty  to  load  position? 

A.  By  changing  the  position  of  the 
change-over  valve  from  emp^  to  load 
position. 

Q.  How  is  this  done? 

A.  By  turning  the  operating  Iiandle  on 
side  of  car  to  position  marked  load. 


Q.  With  the  operating  handle  in  load 
position,  explain  what  takes  place  when 
air  first  enters  the  triple  valve. 

A  Air  from  the  brake  pipe  flows  throu^ 
the  passages  in  the  triple  valve  to  the 
chamber  in  front  of  the  triple  piston, 
passing  throu^  the  foed  groove  i  into  the 
slide  valve  chamber  and  from  there  on  to 
the  auxiliary  reservoir.  At  the  same 
time  air  from  chamber  h  will  be  free  to 
flow  through  port  c  to  chamber  a  on  the 
back  of  the  change-over  piston  4,  thence 
through  feed  port  j/'and  feed  groove  d'to 
chamber  B  on  the  other  face  of  the  piston; 
but  the  opera&ig  medianiam  being  in 
load  podtion,  vent  valve  10  is  unseated, 
permitting  the  air  in  chamber  6  to  escape 
to  chamber  H  and  thence  through  port  z' 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  greater  pressure 
in  chamber  A  then  forces  the  piston  with 
its  slide  valve  3  to  the  ri^t,  until  it  seals 
agamst  the  gasket  See  Fig.  13.  The 
change-over  valve  is  then  in  load  position. 


Fic.  18.  Vi*w  Showing  Triplt:  Valve  in  PutI  Release  utd  Charj/ng  Bottttaa  and 
Valv*  in  Load  Petition,  DiagrmmmAtle       Digitized  by 
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In  this  poBiti<ft)  cavity  6'and  its  tail  port 
connects  port  m  and  2', permitting  brake- 
pipe  air  in  chamber  R  to  flow  through  the 
slotted  port  n'intbe  slide  valve  seat, pmrta 
I'and i'in  the  slide  valve  and  pwtl'in  Hie 
seat  to  the  take-up  reservoir.  The  load 
reservoir  is  charged  from  chamber  R 
through  ports  o',p',8'and  k.  At  the  same 
time  the  charging  of  the  auxiliary  and 
load  reservoirs  is  hastened  by  brake-pipe 
air  admitted  from  chamber  h  throu^^ 
ports  m',q\  p'  and  a'  in  the  change-over 
slide  valve  8  and  porta  o  and  X:  in  the  seat 
This  additional  diarging  port  makes  the 
charging  time  practically  the  same  wheth- 
er the  equipment  is  set  for  empty  or  load, 
since  in  the  former  position  port  m'  is 
closed  by  the  change-over  slide  valve. 

Q.  Explun  what  takes  place  when  a 
gradual  reduction  of  brake-pipe  pressure 
is  mad& 

A.  When  the  brake-pipe  pressure  in 
chamber  H  has  been  reduced  sufficiently 


below  that  in  chamber  R  on  the  other  side 
of  the  triple  piston  4,  the  higher  pressure 
on  the  auxiliary  rea»ToirBideof  thetrifde 
piston  is  able  to  overcome  the  ftiction  of 
tbe  triple  pistw,  graduating  valve  and 
slide  valve  and  move  these  parts  to  the 
right  until  the  piston  stem  strikes  against 
the  graduating  sleeve  21,  which  is  held  in 
place  by  the  compression  of  the  graduat- 
ing spring  22.  See  Fig.  14.  The  first 
movemrat  of  the  piston  (4)  closes  the 
feed  groove  preventing  air  from  feed- 
ing back  into  the  brake  pipe  and  at  the 
same  time  the  graduating  valve  opens  the 
upper  end  of  port  x  In  the  slide  valve.  Tbe 
movement  of  the  latter  closes  the  com- 
munication between  port  r  and  exhaust 
port  p  and  brings  port  z  into  partial  regis- 
tration with  port  r,  in  the  slide  valve 
seat.  Air  from  the  auxiliary  reservoir 
then  flows  through  part  z  in  tbe  slide 
valve  and  pint  r  in  the  seat  to  the  empty 
brake  (^Under.     In  the  meantime  1^ 


von  C4>MHnirNi  ■omaH 


KhlMWr  j 

L  

Fig.  U.  Vi«w  SbowiDff  Tiii^  Valve  in  Qniek-Scrviee  Poattton  and 
Cbuige-Om  Valv*  In  Loud  Foritkn.  nunmnutfi  g' i^ed  by 
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take-up  reservoir  is  connected  through 
port  m,  cavity  fr'and  its  tail  port,  port  I, ' 
cavity  e'  in  the  triple  slide  valve,  port  d' 
past  check  valve  87,  cavity  v '  in  the  diange- 
over  slide  valve,  port  w,  'past  check  valve 
26  (at  the  right),  into  port  a, '  thence 
through  cavity  t'  in  the  change-over  slide 
valve  to  port  r'  leading  to  passage  r  and 
the  empty  brake  cylinder.  Check  valve 
87  prevCTts  a  back  flow  of  air  from  the 
empty  brake  cylinder  to  the  take-up  res- 
ervoir when  a  heavy  reduction  is  made 
and  cylinder  pressure  is  greater  than  take- 
up  reservoir  pressure.  This  extra  vol- 
ume increases  the  cylinder  pressure,  giv- 
ing sufficient  extra  pressure  in  the  empty 
brake  cylinder  to  maintain  the  proper 
ratio  of  brake-pipe  reducticm  of  braking 
power  unto  such  time  as  valve  22  (at  the 
ri^t)  opens  and  gives  extra  piston  area 
provided  by  the  load  cylinder.  When  the 
pressure  in  the  emp^  cylinder  has  reached 
24  pounda,  spring  28  (at  the  r^t)  will  be 


overpowered  by  this  pressure  above  valve 
22,  allowing  vidve  22  to  seal  against  itx 
lower  seat  and  check  valve  26  to  seat. 
This  cuts  vS.  the  flow  of  take-up  reaervMr 
air  from  passage  w '  to  passage  a '  and  opens 
port  X  to  port  a, '  permitting  load  reser- 
voir, auxiliary  reservoir  and  empty  brake 
cylinder  air  in  passage  a'  to  flow  to  load 
brake  cylinder.  The  air  flowing  to  the 
load  brake  cylinder  is  also  free  to  flow 
throuc^  passl^^  w,  past  valve  26  to  tiia 
face  of  valve  22  (at  the  left)  and  thenoe 
timnigfa  passage  e' to  the  rednctam  reser- 
voir. In  this  mannw,  as  previousty 
stated,  the  reductkm  reservoir  increases 
cylinder  volume  and  thereby  reduces  cyl- 
inder pressure  when  the  load  cylinder  cuts 
in,  thus  preventing  a  too  sudden  rise  in 
brake-cylinder  pressure  and  still  maintain 
the  proper  ratio  between  toake-pq>e  re- 
duction and  braking  power.  This  passage 
remans  open'  until  the  {wesaure  In  the 
reduct&m  reservoir  and  passage  o'  has 


n«.  16.  VtowShowbic Triple  Vah* fat  BnacMwyPtnitlaa  »odCh«w-OYtf- [,> 
Vain  in  Load  Padtko.  Diwnanuttki        Digitized  by       OO^  LC 
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reached  12  pounds,  when  the  pressure  of 
spring  28  (at  the  left)  will  be  overcome, 
permitting  valve  22  to  aeal  against  its 
lower  seat  "niis  permits  chedc  valve  25 
to  seat,  thus  separating  the  load  t^Under 
and  reduction  reservoir.  Air  from  the 
auxiliary  and  load  reservoir  will  now  con- 
tinue to  flow  to  both  brake  cylinders  until 
the  pressure  in  chamber  R  becomes 
slightly  less  than  that  in  the  brake  pipe 
when  the  triple  pist<m  will  move  back  un- 
til the  shoulder  on  the  stem  strikes  the 
slide  valve,  in  which  positiai  the  graduat- 
ing valve,  which  was  also  moved  back  at 
this  turn,  closes  the  service  port,  thus  cut- 
ting off  the  flow  of  air  from  the  reser- 
voirs to  the  Jsrake  cylinders.  The  triple 
valve  is  now  said  to  be  in  lap  position;  the 
change-over  valve  does  not  change  its  po- 
sition. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  heavier  api^i- 
eation,  a  farther  reduction  of  brake-pipe 
pressure  is  made  and  the  operation  de- 
scribed above  is  repeated,  imttl  the  air  in 
the  reservoirs  and  brake  cylinders  has 
become  equal,  after  which  any  further 
reduction  of  brake-pipe  pressure  is  a  waste 
of  air.  About  20  pounds  reductkm  of 
brake-pipe  pressure  will  cause  tlie  brake 
to  set  in  full. 

Q.  Explain  what  takes  place  In  a  re- 
lease of  the  brake  following  a  rediargeof 
the  brake  pipe. 

A.  An  increase  of  brake-pipe  pressure 
is  felt  in  chamber  h  in  &ont  of  the  triple 
piatcm  4,  causing  it  to  move  to  the  left  or 
release  position.  In  this  positiMi  air  &om 
both  emp^  and  load  brake  cylinders  is 
free  to  escape  to  the  atmoepbere  through 
tile  retaining  valve;  when  the  pressure  in 
the  load  brake  cylinder  has  dropped  some- 
what, spring  23  (at  the  ri^t)  will  raise 
valve  22,  thus  uncovering  port  x  and  there- 
by creating  a  secondary  opening  from  the 
load  brake  cylinder  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  redaction  reservoir  air  flows  tlu-oug^ 
passage  c'  and  raises  check  valve  26  and 
passes  into  passage  w  and  x  to  the  retain- 
ing valve. 

Where  the  retaining  valve  is  in  use, 
that  is,  the  handle  turned  up,  the  air  is  not 
exhausted  &om  the  reduction  reservoir. 

The  recharge  of  the  auxiliary  reservoir, 
load  reservoir  and  take-up  reservoir  Is  the 
same  as  previously  explahied. 


Q.  Explain  what  takes  place  when  an 
emergency  appUcatiw  of  the  Iwake  is 
made. 

A.  When  a  Boddem  redaction  of  brake- 
pipe  pressure  is  made,  the  triple  piston 
and  its  valves  will  move  their  extreme 
travel  to  the  right,  opening  port  t  in  the 
seat  of  the  valve  and  allowing  air  from 
the  auxiliary  reservoir  to  flow  to  the  top 
of  the  emergmcy  piston  8,  Fig.  16,  forc- 
ing the  latter  downward  and  opening 
emergency  valve  10. 

The  preasore  fai  chamber  Y  will  Imme- 
diately escape  to  the  brake  cylinder,  al- 
lowing brake-pipe  air  to  raise  the  check 
valve  16  and  flow  rapidly  through  cham- 
bers Y  and  X  to  the  empty  brake  cylin- 
der, until  brake  cylinder  and  brake-pipe 
pressure  nearly  equalize,  when  the  check 
valve  is  forced  to  its  seat  by  the  check 
valve  spring  prevoiting  the  abr  in  the 
<7llnder  from  flowing  back  into  the  brake 
pipe  ag^.  At  the  same  time  port  a  in 
the  slide  valve  registers  with  port  r  in 
the  seat,  and  allows  air  from  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  to  flow  to  the  brake  cylinders. 

Air  flows  through  the  change-over  valve 
to  the  load  brake  cylinder  the  same  as  in 
a  service  application. 

Q.  Explain  how  the  brake  is  released 
following  an  emergency  api^ieatlon. 

A.  The  release  of  the  br^e  after  emer- 
gency is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as 
after  a  service  application,  but  requires 
longer  time  owing  to  the  high  brake  cyl- 
inder and  auxiliary  pressures  and  lower 
brake-pipe  pressure.  * 

FAILURE  TO  MAINTAIN  PROPER  PRESSURE 

Q.  My  engine  is  equipped  with  the  H-6 
brake  valve,  and  the  other  day  after 
making  a  stop  at  station  the  brake-pipe 
pressure  would  not  go  back  up  to  70 
pounds,  which  is  owe  standard  pressure. 
I  took  the  feed  valve  off  and  cleaned  it^ 
but  this  did  not  help  matters  any,  as  there 
was  no  improvem»)t.  Next  I  screwed 
upon  the  adjusting  screw,  and  coold 
scarcely  get  70  pounds  when  I  nwved  the 
brake  valve  handle  to  release  position.  I 
then  had  the  feed  valve  changed  but  the 
trouble  was  the  same.  Now,  my  idea 
of  tiie  matter  is,  that  the  supply  valve 
piston  is  too  loose  a  lit  in  its>cylindes  and 
this  causes  the  f  eedgritotfKddBi^l&n. 
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The  pump  stops  when  the  pressure  gets  up 
to  about  €0  pounds,  and  then  the  pressure 
gradually  sneaks  up  to  70  pounds.  I  can 
not  find  any  ports  in  the  feed  valve  or 
brake  valve  that  are  stopped  up.  Am  at  a 
toes  to  know  where  the  trouble  is;  won't 
you  kindly  help  me  out?        R.  £.  L. 

A.  It  is,  no  doubt,  understood  that  the 
feed  valve  controls  the  brake-pipe  pres- 
sure when  the  brake  valve  handle  is  in 
running  positiai,  and  failure  to  maintwn 
the  proper  pressure  may  be  due  to  any 
ooe  of  the  following  cttiaes:  pipes  and 
passa^  throogb  which  the  main  reser- 
voir air  flows  to  the  antcHnatic  brake  valve 
partially  stopped  up;  defective  feed  valve 
or  its  case  gasket;  brake  pipe  leakage 
greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  feed 
valve.  Where  the  supply  valve  piston 
forms  too  loose  a  fit  in  its  bushing,  or  the 
r^;uUting  valve  not  having  sufficient 
lift;  the  sni^ly  valve  will  be  moved  to 
closed  positim  before  the  proper  brake- 
pipe  pressure  is  obtuned.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  your  trouble  was  not  due 
to  a  defective  feed  valve,  as  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  valve  you  applied  was  !n 
proper  working  condition.  And,  again, 
you  state  that  placing  the  brake  valve  in 
release  position  would  cause  only  a  slow 
rise  of  bndce-pipe  pressure;  this,  of 
course,  would  indicate  heavy  brake-i^pe 
leakage,  which  may  be  greater  than  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  feed  valve  above  some  certain 
pressure.  In  the  above  it  is  assumed  that 
the  proper  main  reservoir  pressture  is 
had.  If,  however,  yotir  engine  is  equipped 
with  the  S-F  type  of  governor,  and  the 
feed  valve  closes  too  soon,  the  maximum 
main  reservoir  pressure  will  not  be  ob- 
tained. The  reason  for  this  ts,  that  with 
this  type  of  governor,  the  pressure  above 
the  diaphragm  in  the  excess  pressure 
head  is  obtained  by  a  regulating  spring 
pressure  of  20  pounds,  and  the  air  pres- 
sure found  in  the  feed  valve  pipe.  Now, 
if  for  any  reason  the  feed  valve  should 
close  when  the  brake-pipe  pressure  was 
but,  say,  60  pounds,  the  governor  would 
stop  the  pump  when  the  main  reservoir 
pressure  reached  70  pounds,  and  fi-om 
this  pressure  we  would  get  about  66 
pounds  in  the  brake  pipe  with  the  brake- 
valve  handle  in  running  position. 
,   Whenever  trouble  is  had  in  obtfuning 


the  proper  pressure,  the  first  thing  to 
note  is  the  main  reservoir  pressure,  and 
if  the  maximum  pressure  be  had,  we 
know  that  the  pump  and  ite  governor  are 
performing  their  part  of  the  work. 
Then,  with  the  brake  valve  handle  in 
running  position',  if  the  desired  brake- 
pipe  pressure  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
trouble  will  be  found  in  the  feed  valve;  it 
is  either  defective  or  brake-pipe  leakage 
is  beyond  its  capadty. 

WARNING  PORT 

Q.  In  the  June  issue  of  the  Journal  a 
question  asked  by  R.  A.  B.  in  regard  to 
where  the  air  comes  from  that  flows 
through  the  warning  port  in  the  G-6  and 
H-€  brake  valves,  and  the  answer  ^ven 
states  that  ^  air  flows  through  the 
warning  port  when  the  handle  is  in  run- 
ning position.  Now,  is  not  this  a  mistake, 
should  it  not  have  been  running  position? 

J.  T. 

A.  Yes;  air  flows  through  the  warning 
port  only  when  the  brake-valve  handle  is 
in  running  position.  The  size  of  the 
warning  port  is  8-64  of  an  inch  instead  of 
{of  an  inch. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  AIR  PUMP 

Q.  What  is  the  temperature  of  an  air 
cylinder  of  pump  when  using  200  pounds 
steam  pressure  and  working  against  ISO 
pounds  main-reservoir  pressure?  J.  T. 

A.  The  temperature  of  the  air  cylinder 
is  dependent  on  the  rate  at  which  the  air 
is  compressed,  the  pressure  to  which  it  is 
compressed,  the  condition  of  the  com- 
Iffessor,  the  temperature  of  the  air  be- 
fore compression,  and  as  these  condi- 
tions vary  so  will  the  temperature  of  the 
air  deKvered  to  the  main  reservoir.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  compress  air 
without  creating  heat,  as  where  the  par- 
ticles of  air  are  crowded  closer  together 
the  friction  of  one  particle  moving  over 
another  is  responsible  for  the  heat 
created.  Therefore,  the  same  amount  of 
heat  is  created  wh^  compressioD  takes 
place  slowly  as  where  the  pump  is  run  at 
hi^  speed;  that  is,  where  the  pressure 
to  which  it  is  compressed  is  the  same. 
Now,  if  this  be  true,  we  may  wonder  why 
the  pump  will  heat  so  quicldy  when  run 
at  high  speed.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  saying  tiiat  v^^^^i^pg- 
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sion  has  less  time  between  each  stroke  of 
the  piston  to  radiate  or  leave  the  cylin- 
der. Where  the  pump  is  required  to 
work  against  high  pressure  greater 
power  is  required,  therefore  more  heat  is 
created.  The  temperature  of  the  air  be- 
fore compresnon  has  much  to  do  with  the 
final  temperature,  meaning  by  this  that 
the  h'gher  the  temperature  before  com- 
pression the  higher  will  be  the  final  tem- 
perature. The  condition  of  pump  has 
very  much  to  do  with  the  temperature, 
and  probably  the  greatest  cause  for  heat- 
ing is  due  to  worn  paoking  rings  or  worn 
cylinder.  Where  the  packing  rings  or 
(^linder  are  badly  worn,  air  can  leak  by 
them  in  either  direction;  consequently, 
less  air  is  taken  into  the  "cylinder,  there- 
fore less  air  is  forced  to  the  main  reser- 
voir, resulting  in  the  pump  having  to 
make  a  greater  number  of  strokes  in 
compressing  a  given  amount  of  air. 
Further,  the  aix  that  leaks  past  the  pis- 
ton has  had  its  temperature  raised 
comiffessk>n,  therefore,  wQl  raise  Uie 
temperature  of  the  incoming  air  befrare 
compression,  resulting  in  a  still  higher 
final  temperature.  From  what  has  been 
said  it  may  be  seen  that  to  arrive  at  a 
somewhat  correct  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion several  things  must  be  considered. 

However,  taking  a  pump  in  a  fair  to 
good  condition,  making  140  single  strokes 
per  minute,  working  against  130  pounds 
main  reservoir  pressure,  the  temperature 
of  the  incoming  air  at  70  degrees  will  re- 
result  in  a  final  temperature  of  about  560 
degrees. 

LOOSENING  OF  TIRES 

Q.  We  recently  had  a  question  come  up 
in  our  school  of  instruction  in  regard  to 
loosening  tires  by  the  locomotive  brake 
creeping  on.  It  was  claimed  by  A 
that  he  loosened  the  tires  on  an  engine 
due  to  the  brake  creeping  on,  and  further 
stated  that  he  watched  the  brake-cylinder 
gauge  very  closely  and  was  positive  that 
it  did  not  indicate  any  pressure.  Now 
B  cltUms  fibat  the  air  gauge  only  indi- 
cates the  pressure  above  the  atnToBpha«, 
that,  is,  there  would  be  14.7  pounds  in 
the  brake  cylinder  and  the  gauge  would 
not  indicate  it,  and  he  thought  this  might 
be  sufficient  pressure  to  move  the  piston 
out  of  the  brake  cylinder  and  push  the 


shoes  against  the  wheel,  and  the  gauge 
would  not  show  it.  Is  B  ri^t?  A 
little  light  on  this  would  be  greatly 
appreciated.  I  would  like  to  add  that  we 
use  the  ur  brake  department  of  the 
JousNAL  as  our  text-book  in  our  sdiool 
of  instmetion  and  find  it  very  profitable. 

J.  T. 

A.  The  loosening  of  tires  as  expluned 
by  A  is  no  uncommon  things  and  there- 
fore we  may  accept  his  statement  as  cor- 
rect, even  though  the  brake  cylinder 
gauge  did  not  indicate  pressure.  Possi- 
bly the  average  brake  ^Under  gauge  win 
not  indicate  a  pressure  less  than  five 
pounds,  yet  this  amount  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  pistons  to  move  out 
and  bring  the  brake  shoes  lighUy  against 
the  wheels.  To  make  this  more  clear  let 
ua  assume  a  16-inch  brake  cylinder,  the 
piston  of  which  has  201  square  inches 
area,  and  at  five  pounds  per  square  inch, 
we  would  have  a  cylinder  value  or  push 
down  Ml  tlie  piston  equal  to  201x6  or 
1006  pounds,  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
move  the  fdstons,  levers  and  rods,  causing 
the  brake  shoes  to  bear  lightly  on  the 
wheels.  In  regard  to  the  claim  made  by 
B,  would  say  that  he  is  correct  in  so  far  as 
the  gauge  indicating  pressure  above  that 
of  the  atmosphere  pressure  only.  How- 
ever, his  second  claim,  that  the  brake  ap- 
plied due  to  the  |»ressure  of  the  atmoe- 
phere,  is  a  mistake;  as,  if  tiiis  were 
true,  the  brakes  would  never  release  due 
to  the  fact  that  atmospheric  pressure  or 
greater  than  atmospheric  pressure  is  ever 
present  above  the  brake  pistons.  This 
may  probably  be  best  understood  by  say- 
ing that  while  we  have  atmospheric  pres- 
sure above  the  piston,  trying  to  f<Hxe  it 
downward,  we  also  have  atmoflpberic 
pressure  under  the  inston  trying  to  force 
it  upward,  and  as  the  pressure  is  the 
same  on  both  sides,  it  is  the  same  as  if 
there  were  no  pressure  on  either  side,  or 
in  other  words,  one  pressiure  offsets  the 
other;  and  it  is  on  this  account  we  em- 
ploy tiie  air  pump  to  compress  the  air  to 
a  pressure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere 
for  the  operation  of  the  brakes. 

CONTROL  OP  TRAINS  ON  GRADES 

Q.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  through 
our  air  brake  department  what  may  be 
considered    good^  ypjgif^oej^i^^i^ 
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freight  trains  while  descending  heavy 
grades  vrhete  Westins^iouse  equipment 
is  used.  L.  M.  N. 

A.  The  methods  of  controlling  freight 
trains  on  grades  m^,  and  do,  differ  to 
some  extent  on  the  di^erent  roads,  each 
road  issuing  such  instructions  as  may  best 
protect  the  trains  on  their  particular  line. 
However,  speaking  generally,  the  first 
thot^ht  in  grade  work  is  to  know  that 
the  brakes  are  in  proper  working  condi- 
tio cm  both  engine  and  cars;  that  is,  to 
know  the  air  pump  is  in  condition,  the 
brake  pipe  free  from  leakage,  pistmi 
travel  properly  adjusted,  retaining  valves 
and  pipes  free  from  leakage,  and  that 
none  of  the  brakes  leak  off. 

The  control  of  trains  when  descending 
a  grade  would  be  no  great  hardship  if 
the  maximum  pressure  could  be  main- 
tained, that  is,  if  there  were  ample  time 
between  eadi  apidicati<m  to  folly  rediarge 
the  auxfliary  reservoirs,  but  it  Is  here 
where  wefindourtrouble;  therefore,  that 
which  tends  toward  overcoming  this  diffi- 
culty should  receive  our  closest  attention. 
Failure  to  maintain  the  maximum  pres- 
sure is  only  too  often  charged  to  the  poor 
condition  of  the  brakes  and  leakage 
found  on  cars  on  the  triun;  while  hut  littie 
notice  is  taken  of  tiie  waste  of  ur  m  the 
engine,  and  this  is  especially  true  where 
the  en^ne  is  equipped  with  the  E-T  type 
of  brake.  The  automatic  maintuning 
feature  in  the  distributing  valve  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  responsible  for  this;  mean- 
ing by  this,  that  the  locomotive  brake 
cylinder  pressure  is  maintained  regard- 
less of  leakage  in  these  cylinders;  and 
the  engineman  and  roundbonse  inspeetras 
finding  that  the  brake  on  the  engfaie  will 
remain  applied,  neglect  to  report  the 
brake  cylinder  packing  leather  leaking. 
Consequentiy,  each  time  the  engine  brake 
is  applied  there  will  be  a  loss  of  main  res- 
ervoir air.  Let  us  imagine  a  train  de- 
scending a  grade  where  the  engine  and 
train  brakes  are  used  alternately  in  the 
control  of  the  train;  here  we  find  tiw  en- 
gine br^e  applied  daring  the  time  the 
train  brakes  are  being  recharged,  at  a 
time  when weare  greatiyin  need  of  every 
pound  of  air  the  pump  can  furnish  for 
the  prompt  recharge  of  all  auxiliary  res- 
ervoirs.  Yet,  at  this  critical  time,  air  is 


being  wasted  through  the  brake  cyl- 
inders of  the  locomotive,  which  in 
turn  imposes  a  greater  hardship 
on  the  pump,  causing  it  to  hea^ 
tiiereby  decreaang  its  efficien<^  and  as  a 
whole  rMolves  itself  into  a  game  of  gue$$ 
work  as  to  whether  or  not  the  train  may 
be  safely  ctmtinlled,  and  it  usually  termi- 
nates in  the  use  of  hand  brakes.  There- 
fore, too  much  cannot  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  inspection  and  care  of  the  locomo- 
tive brake.  The  condition  of  the  air  pump 
should  be  carefully  noted  before  starting 
over  the  grades  to  Icnow  that  both  steam 
and  air  cylinders  are  properly  lulfficated, 
swab  on  piston  rod  cleaned  and  oiled,  air 
strainer  free  from  dirt  and  gum,  and  pimip 
running  at  proper  speed.  The  main  reser- 
voir should  be  drained,  as  now  the  air  will 
be  used  about  as  fast  as  compressed,  which 
means  that  there  will  be  but  littie  time 
for  the  air  to  cool  in  the  main  reservoir, 
therefore  the  moisture  will  be  carried 
back  into  the  brake  system.  TomaJntwn 
the  maximum  main  reservoir  pressure  is 
the  work  of  the  air  pump,  and  for  it  to 
do  this,  requires  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
engineer,  as  only  too  often  air  is  wasted 
through  leaky  pipes  leading  to  the  differ- 
ent air  operated  devices;  meaning  the 
bell  ringer,  sanderB,  fire  doore^  ^lindar 
cocks  and  power  reverse  gear,  the  leakage 
in  any  or  all  of  these  in  additim  to  tiiat 
generally  found  in  the  locomotive  brake 
cylinders  may  very  nearly  equal  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  pump.  From  this  it  may  be 
seen  that  while  the  train  brakes  may  be 
practically  free  from  leakage,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  waste  all  air  throui^  tiie  differoit 
air-operated  appliances  on  the  locomotive. 

PossiMy,  next  in  importance,  in  the 
control  of  truns  on  grades  is  to  keep  the 
speed  of  trains  well  in  check  at  all  times, 
as  the  brake  power  which  may  safely  con- 
trol a  train  at  low  speed  may  not  be  able 
to  control  it  athi^ier  speed.  Therefore, 
in  descending  a  grade,  the  brake  should  be 
applied  just  as  socn  as  the  speed  will 
warrant  an  spplicatitni  without  stalliiv 
the  train;  when  careful  note  should  be 
taken  of  the  holding  power  of  the  brakes; 
after  which  the  brake- valve  handle  should 
be  moved  to  release  position,  and  agaio 
the  holding  power  of  the  brake,  as  held 
applied  by  the  ret^f^^fl^^^J^ig^ 
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canfoUy  noted;  and  where  tins  is  dcme 
the  oiguwer  may  form  jodgmmt  as  to 
what  may  be  required  for  the  safe  con- 
trol of  the  train. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  those  well 
versed  in  grade  work  that  far  better  re- 
sults are  obtained  where  light  applications 
and  short  holds  are  made,  rattier  than 
heavy  api^icaticms  and  a  greater  length 
of  time  between  each  applicatim. 

UNDESIRBD  <tUICK  ACTION 

Q.  Will  you  please  say  if  there  be  any 
defect  which  will  cause  the  control  valve, 
used  with  the  I^-T  engine  equipment,  that 
will  cause  the  brakes  on  botli  engine  and 
tirain  to  operate  in  emergency  when  a 
service  rednctkn  is  made?  I  recently  had 
trouUe  with  brakes  going  into  emei^:cnicy, 
while  the  man  who  took  the  train  from 
me  reported  no  trouble  in  handling  the 
train.  ■  This  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  trouble  might  have  been  caused  by 
improper  action  of  the  control  valve  on 
my  engine. 

Any  information  in  regard  to  this  will 
be  greatly  appredated,  as  we  handle  the 
long  trwns,  and  for  the  brakes  to  operate 
in  emergency  generally  means  the  big 
hook.  H.  A.  R. 

A.  Where  the  control  valve  is  equipped 
with  a  quick-action  cap,  the  same  defects 
tliat  will  cause  a  quick-action  triple  valve 
to  operate  in  undcaured  quick  action  will 
also  cause  a  dmilar  action  in  the  control 
valve;  tiiat  is,  the  control  valve  will  vent 
Iffake-iripe  air  to  tiie  brake  cylinders, 
csoring  a  suddoi  reduction  of  brake-pipe 
pressure  which  will  be  felt  at  the  next 
operating  triple  valve,  which  in  turn 
vents  brake-pipe  air,  and  so  on  through- 
out the  train.  Where  the  brake  operates 
in  undesired  emergency  and  it  is  thon^t 
tiiat  the  trouble  is  due  to  a  defective  con- 
trol valve,  apply  the  independent  brake  in 
fnU  before  applying  the  automatic  Ivake; 
this  will,  as  a  rule,  overcome  the  trouble. 
To  determine  if  the  control  valve  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  trouble,  close  the  angle 
cock  back  of  tank  and  make  a  service  re- 
duction. If  the  black  hand,  which  indi- 
cates brake-pipe  pressure,  drops  quickly, 
tlie  control  valve  is  at  fault 

Where  time  is  had,  remove  the  tri[de 
[riston  and  its  slide  valve  ttom  the  con- 
trol valve  and  clean  carefully,  also  the 


chambers  in  whidi  tiwse  parts  work, 
lubricate  sparing  with  engine  oil,  and 
on  arrival  at  terminal  report  control 
valve  to  be  cleaned  and  tested.  If  the 
control  valve  is  not  equipped  with  a 
quick-action  cap  the  locomotive  brake 
will  not  cause  undesired  quick  action  <»i 
the  train. 

LOCOMOTIVE  BRAKES  FAIL  TO  APPLY 

Q.  I  am  running  an  engine  equipped 
with  the  E-T  type  of  brake,  and  here 
some  time  ago  had  the  following  trouble: 
When  making  an  automatic  application 
the  train  brake  would  apply  but  the  loco- 
motive Inrake  would  not,  bat  by  placing 
the  independent  brake  valve  in  applica- 
tion position  the  engine  brake  would 
apply.  Now,  as  the  distributing  valve  is 
used  in  both  automatic  and  independent 
applications  of  the  brake,  if  the  brake 
will  apply  with  the  straight  air  why  will 
itnotapply  with  the  automatic?  B.  L.  F. 

A.  The  locomotive  brake  may  fail  to 
apply  due  to  any  of  the  following  causes: 
Ftessure  chamber  not  charged,  or  leak- 
age  from  this  chamber;  leakage  from  the 
application  cylinder  or  chamber,  which 
may  be  past  tiie  drain  plug,  cylinder  c^ 
gasket,  application  piston  packing  leather 
or  in  application  cylindw  pipe;  safe^ 
valve  leaking  or  its  regulatii^  spring 
having  no  tension;  distributing  valve 
frozen;  cut-out  cock  closed  in  brake-cylin- 
der pipes  or  distributing  valve  supply  pipe. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  loco- 
motive brake  will  not  apply  when  the 
engine  is  coupled  to  train  and  an  auto- 
matic application  is  made,  but  will  apply 
when  the  engine  is  alone.  This  is  due  to 
too  loose  a  fit  of  the  equalizing  piston 
packii^  ring  in  its  bushing. 

When  an  automatic  application  of  the 
brake  is  made,  both  the  equalizing  and 
application  features  of  the  distributing 
valve  are  brought  into  use,  while  when 
an  independent  application  is  made  only 
'  the  application  feature  is  used;  therefore, 
any  ^fect  which  may  exist  in  the  equal- 
izing porti<m  will  in  no  way  affect  the 
operation  of  the  application  portiim  to  so 
far  as  the  brake  applying. 

BBOKSN  FEED  VALVQ  PIPE 

Q.  In  reading  throu^  sOni^iii^  Uom- 
bws  of  the  Journal,  I  notieed  an  answer 
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given  to  a  question  in  the  air  brake  de- 
partment on  what  should  be  done  in  case 
the  pipe  leading  from  the  feed  valve  to 
the  automatic  brake  valve  should  break, 
in  vrhich  it  stated  that  the  regulating  nut 
of  the  feed  valve  should  be  backed  off  to 
save  the  waste  of  main  reservoir  air  and 
the  ena  of  the  pipe  toward  the  brake 
valve  should  be  pli^^fed. 

Now  as  the  automatic  brake-valve 
handle  must  be  carried  in  release  position 
to  charge  the  brake  pipe,  and  in  this  po- 
sition the  port  in  the  rotary  valve  seat 
leading  to  the  broken  feed  valve  pipe  is 
blanked,  why  is  it  necessary  to  ping  this 
end  of  tiie  pipe?  I  believe  it  is  gener- 
ally understood  and  expected  of  engine- 
men  on  all  roads  that  temporary  repairs 
should  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
avoid  delay,  and  this  is  my  object  in 
bringing  this  point  to  your  attention. 

R.  A.  L. 

A.  Your  criticism  is  most  heartily  wel- 
comed and  is  extended  to  all  the  Brothers 
on  any  of  the  air  brake  articles  that  may 
appear  in  our  Joubna^  as  It  is  by  such 
criticism  that  we  hope  to  arrive  at  or  near 
the  point  of  perfection.  However,  it  will 
still  be  found  necessary  to  plug  the  broken 
pipe  toward  the  brake  valve,  even  though 
the  feed  valve  port  is  blanked  by  the  ro- 
tary valve  in  release  position.  As,  when 
the  handle  is  moved  toward  service  posi- 
tion, in  making  an  application,  the  feed 
valve  port  will  be  connected  to  the  Inrake- 
pipe  port  throu^  the  large  cavity  in  the 
rotary  valve.  This  will  permit  of  the 
brake-pipe  air  rushing  to  the  atmosphere, 
thus  causing  a  sudden  reduction  of  brake- 
pipe  pressure,  which  in  turn  will  cause  an 
undesired  emergency  application  of  the 
brake. 

BRAKE  PIPE  EXHAUST  VALVE  FAILS 
TO  SEAT 

Q.  Here  is  another  question  on  the 
brake  valve:  If  the  equalizing  piston  will 
not  seat  the  brake-pipe  exhaust  valve 
when  the  brake-valve  handle  is  moved  to 
release  or  running  position,  what  should 
be  done? 

Now  the  answer  g^ven  to  this  question 
is:  Close  the  cut-out  cock  under  the  brake 
valve,  tiien  make  a  heavy  service  reduc- 
tion, after  vbich  move  the  brake-valve 
han^  to  release  position.  Now,  Idonot 


understand  why  a  service  reduction  is 

necessary  as  I  have  always  overcome  this 
trouble  by  closing  the  cut-out  cock  and 
then  moving  the  brake-valve  handle 
to  emergency  position  and  back  a 
few  times.  Will  you  please  explain  why 
service  position  should  be  used  instead  of 
emergency?  R.  A.  L. 

A.  Where  the  brake-pipe  exhaust  valve 
does  not  seat  properly  it  is  generally 
caused  by  dirt  on  the  seat  of  the  valve, 
and  the  movement  of  the  brake-valve 
handle  suggested  is  for  the  purpose  of 
removii^  this  dirt  To  make  clear  why 
a  service  reduction  is  made  instead  of 
emergenqr  may  be  best  understood  when 
we  say  tiiat  to  remove  the  dirt  from 
the  valve  or  its  seat,  it  is  necessary  to 
cause  a  strong  flow  of  air  over  these  parts, 
which  may  be  done,  as  you  have  outlined, 
by  closing  the  cut>out  cock  under  the 
brake-valve,  then  move  the  handle  to 
service  position,  exhausting  all  air  from 
the  equalizing  reservoir  and  chamber  D; 
also  from  the  short  piece  of  brake  pipe 
between  the  brake  valve  and  cot-out  code. 
Now  when  the  brake-valve  handle  is 
moved  to  release  position,  the  short  piece 
of  brake  pipe  will  charge  very  much 
quicker  than  chamber  D  and  the  equaliz- 
ing reservoir;  in  other  words,  the  pressure 
under  the  piston  will  build  up  much  quicker 
than  the  pressure  above  it;  therefore,  the 
piston  will  rise,  unseating  the  brake-pipe 
exhaust  valv^  allowing  ur  at  main  reser- 
voir pressure  to  escape  through  the  ex- 
haust port,  which  we  hope  will  carry  away 
the  dirt  that  is  preventing  the  proper 
seating  of  the  exhaust  valve.  Where  the 
brake-valve  handle  is  moved  to  emergen- 
cy position  as  you  have  suggested,  there 
is  no  movement  of  the  equalizing  piston 
and  its  valve;  consequentiy,  any  dirt  held 
between  the  vdve  and  its  seat  will  re- 
main there.  At  times,  cinders  and  pipe 
scale  will  become  imbedded  in  the  valve  or 
its  seat  when  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  take  the  brake  valve  apart  for  cleaning. 

ACTION  OF  DISTRIBUTING  VALVE  IN 
EHERGBNCY 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  what  takes 
plM»  in  the  No.  6  E-T  distributing  valve 
when  an  emergency  application  of  the 
brake  is  made?  The  distributing  valve  is 
equippedwithaquick-actioncap.  G.  R;  M. 
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A.  When  a  heavy  and  sudden  brake 
pipe  reduction  is  made,  as  in  an  emergency 
application,  the  air  pressure  in  the  pres- 
sure chamber  forces  the  equalizing  piston 
to  its  extreme  travel  with  sufficient  force 
to  compress  the  equalizing  piston  gradu- 
ating spring  and  the  rim  of  the  pistm  to 
form  a  seal  against  the  cylinder  cap  gas- 
ket This  movement  causes  the  equaliz- 
ing slide  valve  to  close  the  port  leading 
to  the  application  chamber  and  at  the 
same  time  open  a  port  leading  to  the  ap- 
plication cylinder,  thus  making  a  direct 
opening  from  the  pressure  chamber  to 
the  application  cylinder  only,  so  that  they 
quickly  become  equalized.  This  cylinder 
Tohune  being  small,  when  connected  with 
the  pressure  chamber  charged  to  70 
pounds  pressure,  will  equalize  at  about  65 
-pounds.  At  the  same  time,  with  the 
brake  valve  handle  in  emergency  position, 
there  is  a  small  port  called  the  blow-down 
timing  port  in  the  rotary  valve  of  the 
automatic  brake  valve,  which  allows  air 
from  the  main  reservoir  to  feed  into  the 
application  cylinder  pipe,  and  tiius  to  the 
application  cylinder.  With  tiiis  connec- 
tion we  woxild  obtain  main  reservoir  pres- 
sure in  the  application  cylinder  were  it 
not  that  the  safety  valve  is  now  connected 
to  this  chamber  and  permits  the  air  in  the 
application  cylinder  to  escape  to  the  at- 
nmsjpbere  at  the  same  rate  that  the  ait 
from  llie'main  reservoir,  feedii^  through 
the  rotary  valve  of  the  automatic  brake 
valve,  can  supply  it,  thus  preventing  the 
pressure  from  rising  above  the  adjust- 
ment of  tiie  safety  valve,  which  is  €8 
pounds.  Where  the  high  speed  brake  is 
used,  that  is,  110  pounds  brake-inpe  pres- 
sure, the  pressure  chamber  and  applica- 
tion blinder  will  equalize  at  about  9S 
pounds  instead  of  65  pounds,  bat  will  be 
gradually  reduced  to  about  75  pounds. 
The  reason  why  th»  pressure  in  the  ap- 
plication cylinder  does  not  fall  to  68 
pounds,  to  which  pressure  the  safety  valve 
is  adjusted,  is  because  the  inflow  of  air 
through  the  brake  valve  is  greater,  doe 
to  the  hitler  mun  reservoir  pressure  used. 
Pressure  forming  in  the  application  cylin- 
der causes  the  application  piston  and  its 
valves  to  move  to  application  position,  in 
wiiich  the  exhaust  valve  closes  the  ex- 
haust port  and  the  applicatiMi  valve  opens 


the  application  port,  thus  allowing  air 
from  the  main  reservoir  to  flow  to  the 
brake  cylinders;  the  distributing  valve  is 
now  said  to  be  in  full  emergency  pofution. 
All  parts  remain  in  the  position  just  de- 
scribed until  the  brake  cylinder  pressure 
ali^tiy  exceeds  the  api^ication  cylinder 
Iffeasore,  when  tiie  application  piston  and 
applicati<Hi  valve  will  move  back  just  far 
enough  for  the  application  valve  to  close 
the  application  port,  or  to  what  is  known 
as  emergency  lap  position.  In  the  mean- 
time, when  the  equalizing  piston  first 
moved  to  emergency  position,  the  knob 
on  the  pistcm  strikbig  the  graduating 
stem  caufdng  the  latter  to  move  and  take 
with  it  the  emergency  valve,  opening  a 
port  in  the  seat  of  the  valve,  allowing 
brake  pipe  air  to  flow  down  on  top  of  the 
check  valve,  forcing  it  from  its  seat,  and 
on  to  the  brake  cylinders.  Brake  pipe 
air  will  continue  to  flow  to  the  brake 
cylinders  until  the  pressure  equalizes, 
when  the  check  valve  will  be  forced  to  its 
seat  by  its  sining,  prevoiting  air  in  the 
brake  cylinders  from  flowing  back  into 
the  brake  pipe. 

In  the  release  of  the  brake  following 
an  emergency  application,  the  movement 
of  the  brake  valve  is  the  same  as  that 
following  a  service  application,  but  the 
effect  on  the  distributing  valve  is  some- 
what different  Where  the  equalizing  pis- 
ton, equalizingvalve,  and  graduatingvalve 
are  forced  to  released  position  b^'  the  in- 
creased brake-pipe  pressure,  the  appUca-i 
tion  chamber,  which  was  cut  off  during 
the  application  of  the  brake,  will  now  be 
connected  tc  the  application  cylinder. 
Tlie  air  in  the  application  cylmder  will  at, 
once  expand  into  the  application  chamber, 
thus  causing  a  drop  of  pressure  in  front 
of  the  application  piston,  which  will  re< 
suit  in  a  drop  of  brake-cylmder  pressure 
equal  in  amount  to  the  drop  of  applica- 
tion cylinder  pressure.  Therefore,  when 
the  brake  valve  handle  is  moved  to  re- 
lease position,  following  an  emergency 
application,  the  brake-cylinder  pressure 
will  automatically  reduce  to  about  16 
pounds,  where  it  will  remiun  until  the 
automatic  brake  valve  handle  is  moved 
to  running  position.  When  the  equalizmg 
piston  moves  ba<^  toreje^ pp^pjjtiie 
graduatii^  sinriog  wm  move  ue  ^Muat- 
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ing  stem  and  emergency  valve  back  to 
normal  position. 

K-1  AND  K-2  TRIPLB  VALVES 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  what  is 
meant  by  the  terms  K-1  and  K-2  triple 
valves?  One  may  see  either  of  these 
terms  stenciled  on  the  side  of  a  car,  andl 
have  often  wondered  what  information 
they  were  intended  to  eaaxvey. 

B.  C.  P. 

A.  The  symbols  K-1  and  K-2  indicate  a 
type  and  size  of  triple  valve.  The  letter 
indicating  the  type  of  valve,  while  the 
figure  indicates  the  size  of  the  valve.  The 
K  triple  valve  is  made  in  two  sizes :  the 
E-1  valve  is  for  use  with  eig^t-inch  brake 
cylinder,  while  the  E-2  valve  Is  used  with 
ten-inch  flinders,  llieref ore,  when  yoa 
see  a  car  stendled  E-1,  it  means  that  the 
triple  valve  on  that  car  is  of  the  K  ^pe, 
and  of  a  size  to  be  used  with  an  eight-inch 
brake  cylinder. 

PUMP  GOVERNOR 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  what  defects 
will  cause  the  pump  governor  to  shut  off 
the  steam  and  stop  the  pump  before  the 
jvoper  main  reservoir  pressure  is  ob- 
tained? I  am  running  an  engine  with  the 
old  G-6  equipment  and  here  lately  have 
had  trouble  with  the  pomp  stoi^ung  be- 
fore the  full  pressure  was  had. 

B.  A.  L. 

A.  For  the  steam  valve  in  the  governor 
to  close  before  the  desired  main  reservoir 
pressure  is  obtained,  it  means  that  air 
must  be  leaking  into  the  chamber  above 
the  governor  piston,  forcing  it  downward, 
thus  seating  the  steam  valve. 

Would  thwefore  expect  to  find  the  pin 
'  valve  or  its  seat  at  fault;  as  it  Is  here  lur 
may  leak  by.  There  is  always  more  or 
less  leakage  past  the  pin  valve,  but  the 
governor  is  not,  as  a  rule,  affected  by  this 
leakage,  as  the  vent  port,  located  in  the 
neck  of  tihe  govranor,  ynll  generally  re- 
lieve any  air  leaking  into  tfae  eluunber 
above  the  govenua-  i^ton.  If,  however, 
the  vent  port  be  stopped  up  and  the  pin 
valve  leaking  slightly,  pressure  will  ac- 
cumulate above  the  governor  piston  and 
cause  the  steam  to  be  shut  off  from  the 
pump.  Therefore,  would  suggest  that 
you  first  clean  the  vent  port;  this  failing 
to  give  yon  relief,  it  will  be  necessary  to 


take  the  governor  apart  and  examine  the 

pin  valve. 

INCREASE  OF  BRAKE-CYUNDER  PRESSURE 

Q.  We  recently  received  a  lot  <^  new 
frei^t  engines  that  have  the  New  York 
L-T  type  of  brake,  and  while  I  have  been 
getting  along  fairly  well  with  it,  yet 
there  are  a  number  of  Uiings  about  it 
that  I  do  not  understand,  therefore  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  asking  the  Journai. 
for  a  little  information.  I  have  noticed 
that,  after  making  a  light  automatic  ap- 
plication and  the  brake-valve  handle  re- 
turned to  lai^  the  enfi^  brake-cylinder 
pressure  will  continue  to  increase,  and  at 
times  to  such  an  extent  that  a  partial  re- 
lease is  necessary  to  prevent  the  driving 
wheels  from  sliding.  Now  what  causes 
this  increase  of  pressure?  Student. 

A.  For  the  brake-cylinder  pressure  to- 
increase  above  the  amount  that  should  be 
obtained  tat  a  given  reductitm  means 
that  the  control  reservoir  pressure  has 
also  been  increased.  No  doubt,  it  is  un- 
derstood, that  the  pressure  obtained  in 
the  brake  cylinders  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  pressure  in  the  control  reservoir. 
Now  this  pressure  may  be  increased  by 
leakage  of  air  into  this  chamber,  or  brake- 
pipe  leakage  making  a  heavier  reduetioa. 
If  brake-pipe  leiUcage  be  responsible  fbr 
this,  increased  brake  power  on  the 
train  will  be  noticeable,  and  the 
black  hand  on  the  gauge  will 
indicate  the  drop  in  brake-pipe  pressure. 
Leakage  of  air  into  the  control  reservoir 
may  come  from  the  auxiliary  reservoir, 
past  the  triple  slide  valve,  or  from  the 
main  reservoir  past  the  rotary  valve  or 
body  gasket  in  the  automatic  twake  valve. 
To  determine  whether  it-  be  the  slide 
valve  or  brake  valve  which  is  at  fault, 
charge  the  brake  to  70  pounds  and  then 
make  a  10-pound  brake-pipe  reductim; 
this  should  give  a  brake-cylinder  pressure 
of  about  26  pounds.  Now,  if  the  pressure 
cwitinues  to  increase  until  50  pounds  is 
had  in  the  brake  cylinder,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  slide  valve  is  leakii^ 
thus  allowing  auxiliary  reservoir  air  to 
feed  into  the  control  reservoir;  and  the 
reason  for  this  assumption  is  the  auxil- 
iary reservoir  when  charged  to  70  pounds 
will  equalize  at  Ki^^^^ewfe^^ 
to  the  control  reservcor,  as  it  wwld  be 
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where  leakage  existed  The  brake-cyl- 
inder pressure  increasing  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  safe^  valve  would  indicate 
leakage  past  the  automatic  brake  vtive, 
meaning  the  rotary  valve  or  body  gasket 
Anotiier  metihod  of  teeting  would  be: 
With  the  brake  charged  and  in  release 
position,  disccmnect  the  cuitrcd  reservoir 
pipe,  which  is  the  lower  i^pe  on  the  rig^t 
side  of  the  coptrol  valve,  and  note  if 
leakage  be  coming  from  the  control  valve 
or  automatic  brake  valve. 

BLOW  AT  DISECT  EXHAUST  PORT  OF  AUTO- 
HATIC  BRAKE  VALVE 

Q.  What  defect  will  cause  a  blow  at 
the  exhaust  port  in  back  of  brake  valve? 

Student. 

A.  This  may  be  caused  by  leakage  past 
the  rotai7  valve  of  tiw  automatic  brake 
valve  w  leaki^^  from  the  control  valve. 
To  determine  if  tlie  leak  be  in  the  brake 
valve,  place  the  handle  in  holding  posi- 
tion, disconnect  both  the  release  pipe  and 
control  reservoir  pipe,  and  note  whether 
the  air  comes  from  the  brake  valve  or 
cMitrol  valve. 

BRAKE  FAILS  TO  RELEASE 

Q.  What  defect  will  prevent  an  auto- 
matic appUcati<m  of  the  brake  being  re- 
leased when  the  handle  of  tibe  straight 
lur  brake  valve  ts  moved  to  its  full  for- 
ward position?  Student. 

A.  Assuming  that  the  movement  of  the 
independent  brake-valve  handle  did  un- 
seat the  special  release  valve,  and  that 
all  pipes  are  open,  if  the  locomotive 
brake  does  not  release,  would  expect  to 
find  the  release  i^pe  and  control  reservohr 
pipe  crossed;  that  is,  the  control  reser- 
voir pipe  connected  at  the  release  pipe 
connection  and  the  release  pipe  connected 
at  the  control  reservoir  pipe  connection. 

BLOW  AT  CONTROL  VALVE  EXHAUST  PORT 

Q.  What  defect  will  cause  a  blow  at 
the  control  valve  exhaust  port?  Student. 

A.  A  blow  at  the  exhaust  port  when 
the  brake  is  released  would  indicate  a 
leaky  application  valve,  or  where  the 
control  valve  ia  equipped  with  a  quick- 
actkm  cylinder  cap,  a  leak  past  ti:e  enier- 
gency  valve  will  also  cause  a  blow  at  this 
port  If  there  be  a  ctmtinuous  blow  at 
tiie  exhaust  pcort  when  tibe  brake  is  se^ 


it  would  indicate  a  leaky  exhaust  valve. 
An  intermittent  blow  at  the  exhaust 
port,  the  brake  remaining  applied,  indi- 
cates leakage  past  the  application  valve 
or  emergency  valve;  but  if  the  brake 
finally  releases  would  indicate  Us^t  leak- 
age frcnn  tiie  control  reaervoir  or  its  am- 
nections. 

LOCOUOTIVE  BRAKE  RELEASES 

Q.  What  defect  will  cause  the  engine 
brake  to  release  wboi  the  automatic 
bral»  valve  handle  is  returned  to  lap 
poution  following  a  service  application 
of  the  brake?  Student. 

A.  This  is  caused  by  leakage  from  the 
control  reservoir  or  its  connections,  or 
past  the  special  release  valve.  When 
testing  tor  leakage  in  this  pipe  place  the 
antomatic  toake  valve  handle  in  full  emer- 
gen^ positiMi  while  trying  to  locate  the 
leak;  tiua  wiD  insure  pressure  remaining 
in  the  pipe  while  test  is  being  made. 

Q.  Where  the  brake  remains  applied 
with  the  brake  valve  handle  in  lap  posi- 
tion, but  releasee  in  release  or  holding  po- 
sitions, where  is  the  trouble?  Student. 

A.  This  is  caused  by  leakage  in  the 
control  valve  release  pipe,  which  is  the 
upper  pipe  at  the  right 

LOSS  OF  ENGINE  BRAKE 

Q.  What  defects,  if  any,  will  cause  a 
loss  of  the  locomotive  brake  with  the 
L-T  equipmoit?  Student. 

A.  The  breaking  of  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing pipes  will  cause  a  loss  of  the  auto- 
matic brake  on  the  engine:  Main  reser- 
voir supply  pipe,  which  is  the  middle  pipe 
on  the  right  side  of  the  control  vidve; 
control  reservoir  pipe,  which  is  the  lower 
pipe  on  the  right;  Innke  cylinder  pipe, 
which  ia  the  upper  pipe  on  the  left;  or 
brake  inpe  Inranch  pipe,  which  is  the 
lower  pipe  on  the  left 

By  plugging  the  control  reservoir  pipe 
connection  at  the  control  valve  the  brake 
will  be  restored,  but  the  independent  re- 
lease feature  and  high  emergency  brake 
cylinder  pressure  will  be  lost  Any  of 
these  defects,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  brake  cylinder  [npe,  will  not 
affect  the  independent  brake. 

The  independent  brake  will  be  lost  if 
the  reducing  valve  sticks  in  ckeed  posi- 
tion or  its  pipe  bM^'(^ 
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inder  pipe  breaking.  Where  the  brake 
cylinder  pip?  breaks  between  the  double 
check  valve  and  the  cut-out  cocks  in  the 
pipe  leading  to  the  different  brake  cylin- 
ders, both  automatic  and  independent 
brakes  are  lost;  whereas,  if  the  break  be 
between  the  control  valve  and  doublecheck 
v^ve,  the  antomatic  brake  only  is  lost; 
while  if  the  brake  be  between  the  inde- 
pendent brake  valve  and  double  check 
valve,  the  independmt  brake  alone  is  lost 

UNDBSIBED  EMERGENCY 

Q.  If,  when  braking  a  train,  and  a 
service  reduction  is  made,  the  brakes  ap- 
ply in  emergency,  can  the  trouble,  in  any 
way,  be  charged  to  the  L-T  equipment? 

Student. 

A.  This  all  deprads  as  to  whether  at 
not  tile  control  valve  is  equipped  with  a 
quick-actaon  cylinder  cap;  if  it  is,  and  the 
triple  valve  portion  of  the  control  valve 

is  allowed  to  become  defective  or  dirty 
and  develop  undue  friction,  it  may  move 
to  emergency  position  when  a  service  re- 
duction is  made,  and  if  it  does,  quick  ac- 
tion will  be  transmitted  through  tiie  train. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  that  where  the 
triple  valve  portion  moves  to  emergency 
position,  the  emergency  valve  in  the 
quick-action  cylinder  cap  is  moved,  open- 
ing the  emergency  port,  allowing  brake- 
pipe  air  to  flow  to  the  brake  cylinders, 
thus  making  a  sudden  reduction  of  brake- 
pipe  pressure  which  is  felt  at  the  next 
operating  triple  valve,  causing  it  to  move 
to  emergency  position,  and  so  on  throu^- 
out  the  trwn.  Therefore,  a  defective 
control  valve  when  equipped  with  a 
quick-action  cylinder  cap  may  be  respon- 
sible for  undesired  quick  action,  the  same 
as  any  other  quick-action  triple  valve  in 
the  train. 

However,  where  the  quick-action  cylin- 
der cap  is  not  used,  and  the  triple  valve 
portion  of  the  control  valve  assumes 
emergency  position,  the  train  brakes  will 
not  be  affected,  as  with  the  plain  cylinder 
cap  brake  pipe  air  is  not  vented.  Putting 
this  in  another  way,  with  the  plain  cylin- 
der cap  the  action  of  the  control  valve  is 
much  the  same  as  the  plain  triple  valve; 
while  with  the  quick-action  cylinder  cap 
the  action  is  dmilar  to  the  quick-action 
triple  valve. 


HUHHING  FEED  VALVE 

Q.  I  noticed  a  question  in  the  Journal 
about  the  humming  feed  valve.  Wish  to 
say  that  I  have  foimd  that  this  trouble 
may  be  overcome  by  putting  a  littie  heavy 
oil  between  the  diaphr^m  plates  of  the 
feed  valve.  A.  O.  & 

A.  Your  method  will,  no  doubt,  give 
temporary  relief,  that  is,  will  stop  the 
humming  for  a  time.  But  .when  the  oil 
has  worked  out  the  same  old  trouble  will 
again  be  had.  Cutting  off  the  drawn-out 
eada  of  the  regulating  spring  will  sbqi 
the  trouble  for  all  time. 

TESTING  AIR  SIGNAL  LINE  PRESSURE 

Q.  I  am  running  an  engine  in  passenger 
service  and  we  have  the  old  G-6  equip- 
ment en  our  engtaiee,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  fjuestion  on  tiie  air  signal.  How 
can  you  tell  what  pressure  the  signal  line 
is  charged  to,  no  test  gauge  being  fur- 
nished? My  reason  for  asking  this  ques- 
tion is,  here  the  other  day,  we  had  an  en- 
gine failure  due  to  the  air  signal  not 
working  properly,  and  the  cMiductor  re- 
ported that  the  signal  line  was  not 
charged  to  the  proper  pressure.  Now, 
how  did  he  know  what  pressure  was  in 
the  signal  line,  and  how  could  I  have 
proven  that  the  line  was  fully  charged, 
keeping  again  in  mind  that  we  had  no 
test  gauge?  Please  understand  that  I  am 
not  seeking  this  information  for  the  sake 
of  starting  an  argument  with  the  con- 
ductor, but  as  the  report  now  stands  the 
engine  is  held  for  the  failure  and  I  would 
like,  if  posEdble,  to  dear  my  record 

R.  G.  S. 

A.  Where  no  test  gauge  is  at  hand  the 
pressure  in  the  signal  line  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  following:  Stop  the 
pump  and  then  open  the  drain  cock  on  the 
mwn  reservoir,  then  watch  the  red  hand 
on  the  air  gauge.  When  the  air  whistie 
blows,  tile  red  hand  will  at  that  time  indi- 
cate a  trifle  less  pressure  than  is  being 
carried  in  the  signal  line.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  when  the  main  reservoir  pressure 
becomes  slightiy  less  than  the  pressure 
in  the  signal  line'  air  from  the  signal  line 
will  feed  back  into  the  main  reservoir, 
causing  a  reduction  of  signal  line  pres- 
sure, which  in  turn  will  cause-tbe  whistle 
to  sound  a  blast  (J^Hiaceiyk^^Q^ufi 
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known  to  the  writer  where  the  oondoc- 
tor  can  determine  the  exact  pressure  in 
the  signal  line;  but,  by  paying  close  at- 
tention to  the  force  of  the  exhaust  at  the 
car  discharge  valve  when  pulling  the 
cord,  one  may  form  a  very  fair  idea  of 
the  pressure  carried.  The  engineer  may 
also  determine,  in  a  general  way,  the 
pressure  carried,  by  noticing  the  fbroe  of 
the  blast  when  the  whistle  blows. 

Questioas  and  Answers 

BY  JAHES  GREGORY 

Q.  What  causes  the  variations  in  amount 
of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal? 
One  trip  engine  will  evaporate  eight 
pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  while 
on  some  other  trip  tiie  ratio  will  drop  as 
low  as  three.  T.  A.  S. 

A.  Assuming  engine  and  conditions  are 
similar,  it  resolves  itself  into  a  question 
of  proper  handling  of  engine  on  the  part 
of  both  engineer  and  iireman.  Variations 
of  quality  of  fuel  would  make  a  difference 
as  would  difference  in  tr^n  tonni^e,  but 
the  fireman  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  case. 

Q.  Tour  answer  to  my  question  regard- 
ing cut-off  was  right,  but  a  point  I  want 
to  know  is'  how  could  it  be  determined 
from  the  cab  at  just  what  cut-off  an  en- 
gine is  working  in?  T.  A.  S. 

A.  The  only  way  is  to  take  the  points 
of  cut-off  of  valve  and  mark  them  on  ttie 
quadrant  Formeriy  muiy  aigines  had 
the  points  of  cut-ofF  marked  that  way, 
but  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
continued. 

Q.  In  some  places  the  arch  in  firebox  is 
set  against  flues;  in  others  there  are 
bricks,  or  what  are  called  space  blocks, 
set  between  arch  and  flue  sheet  Why 
thi^  difference?  W.  R.,  Div.  10. 

A.  It  depends  on  the  size  of  firebox  or 
height  to  which  forward  end  of  arch  may 
be  run  whether  space  blocks  are  used  or 
not  If  the  forward  end  of  arch  is  very 
low,  .so  it  is  difficult  to  keep  fuel  properly 
supplied  without  banking  fire  there,  it  is 
best  to  have  a  direct  circulation  of  draft 
through  that  part  of  the  fire  into  the 
flues.  Where  tiw  space  between  the  for- 
ward end  of  arch  and  grate  is  liberal,  the 
arch  may  be  run  down  against  flue  sheet 
irith  less  danger  of  banking  fire  at  for- 


ward end  of  firebox.  It  ahoiild  also  be 
understood  that  there  is  a  certain  degree 

of  pitch  necessary  for  arch  to  have  so  cin- 
ders will  be  carried  off  the  arch,  by  the 
current  of  draft,  and  thatamountof  pitch 
cannot  be  had  in  the  case  of  a  shallow 
firebox  without  crami»ng  the  space  at  for- 
ward end  between  arch  and  fire.  The 
purpose  of  running  arch  agdnst  floe  sheet 
is  to  protect  flues  from  direct  contact  of 
air  through  forward  end  of  firebox,  where, 
on  account  of  the  difiiculty  of  keeping  fire 
in  proper  shape,  the  cold  currents  of  air 
throu^  that  point  are  likdy  to  cause 
flues  to  leak. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  and  what  Is  the 
remedy  for  hot  crank  pins?  What  will 
cause  pins  to  crystallize?  Will  powder 
from'  fusee  or  white  lead  cause  it  If  used 
in  rod  cups?  G.  J.  B. 

A.  The  chief  causes  of  hot  pins  are  be- 
ing out  of  round,  ill-fitfjng  or  tightly 
keyed  brasses  and  insufficieot  lubrication. 
The  remedy  is  to  correct  these  faults. 

As  to  crystallizaUon  of  pins,  it  is  Hie 
result  of  service  of  vibration  due  to 
knocks  and  pounds  and  Is  a  condition  has- 
tened by  neglect  to  key  brasses  properly; 
key  so  as  to  keep  lost  motion  down  to  the 
minimum.  It  will  not  be  caused  by  any 
of  the  lubricants  you  mention. 

Q.  What  position  should  engine  stand 
in  to  key  front  and  back  end  of  main  rod? 

K  J.  B. 

A.  To  key  front  end,  {dace  enj^e  on 
eitiier  upper  or  lower  quarter.  To  key 
back  end,  place  on  dtber  forward  or  back 

center. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  scale  in  boflers, 
also  its  effect? 

A.  A  scale  is  caused  by  the  accumula- 
tion on  the  tnnde  sur&ces  of  boiler  of  the 
mineral  matter  contained  in  the  feed 
water.  Its  effect  mi  the  heating  surface 
of  boiler,  such  as  flues  and  firebox  sheets, 
is  to  lower  the  efficiency  of  boiler  for 
steam  making,  shorten  the  life  of  the 
flue  joints  at  the  firebox  ends,  cause  flues 
to  collapse  because  of  overheating,  also, 
in  extreme  instances,  being  the  cause  of 
burning  and  blistering  of  sheets  of  fire- 
box. 


Q.  Speaking  of  weight  on  drivers,  is  it 
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A.  Weight  of  engine  and  drivers. 
Q.  What  is  wheel  base?       £.  J.  B. 
A.  There  is  driving  wheel  base  and  total 
wheel  base.  The  first  Is  the  distance  from 

the  point  of  contact  with  rail  of  the  for- 
ward driving  wheel  to  the  point  of  con- 
tact with  rail  of  the  rear  driving  wheel. 
The  total  wheel  base  is  the  distance  be- 
tween the  point  of  contact  or  forward  en- 
gine track  wheel  to  the  point  of  c(»itact 
0^  the  rear  driving  wheel,  w  triuler  If  en- 
ghie  is  so  designed. 

Q.  In  figuring  out  the  working  pressure 
of  a  boiler,  what  is  meant  by  a  safety 
factor  of  4,  or  of  any  niunber?  E.  J.  B. 

A.  Say  you  have  a  boiler,  the  bursting 
IH«8sure  of  which  is  600  pounds.  Now  if 
tiie  factor  of  safety  of  that  boiler  is  4,  it 
means  it  is  safe  to  operate  that  boiler 
with  a  pressure  one-fourth  of  the  burst- 
ing pressure,  which  would  be  160  pounds. 
If  factor  of  safety  is  6,  tlie  <^rai4ng 
pressure  will  be  me-fifth  of  600,  which  is 
120  pounds. 

Q.  Our  engines  here  are  equipped  with 
piston  valves  inside  admission.  Our  road 
foreman  says  he  can  put  any  of  them  in  a 
certun  position  where  it  could  not  move 
itself  with  full  pressure  and  lever  in  full 
stroke  position  either  forward  or  back. 
Can  it  be  done  if  engine  is  in  joroper  work- 
ing order?  J.  H.  R. 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  causes  sight  feed  glasses  of 
lubricators  to  color  up  so  nowadays,  and 
what  can  be  done  to  prevent  it?  We  need 
to  see  the  feeds  moxe  now  than  ever  vrith 
the  superheater  engines,  that  must  have 
the  oil  all  the  time  or  something  is  likely 
to  happen.  W.  D.  M.  , 

A.  The  coloring  of  water  in  sight  feed 
chambers  of  lubricators  came  with  the 
superheater  oil,  which  has  coloring  mat- 
ter in  its  composition.  This  coloring 
matter  does  not  affect  Hie  water  in  si^t 
chamber  much  while  drop  is  passing  up 
through  it  It  is  after  feed  is  stopped 
that  the  trouble  takes  place.  It  seems 
that  when  the  oil  comes  in  contact  with 
the  steam  in  oil  pipes  the  coloring  ingre- 
dient in  the  oil  separates  from  it  so  that 
if  throttle  is  opened  when  lubricator  has 
been  just  shut  off,  oil  and  steam  and  all, 
that  the  flow  of  steam  back  from  steam 
chest  to  lubricator  blows  this  coloring 


matter  which  lies  in  oil  fdpe  back  into 
ns^tfeed  chambo-,  canaing  it  to  k»k 
mud^. 

To  prevent  this  the  lubricator  dKmld 
l>e  shut  off  some  time  b^ore  lubricati^ 
throttle  is  closed  on  approaching  end  of 
trip;  in  this  way  the  currait  of  steam 
from  lubricator,  when  engine  is  shut  off, 
will  tend  to  blow  -down  whatever  oil  has 
been  fed  to  oU  lupes  into  steam  chest, 
after  which  the  lubricator  may  be  shut 
completely  off  and  the  glass  will  be  much 
clearer  than  if  lubricator  is  handled  fai 
the  ordinary  way,  that  is,  by  leaving 
feeds  work  until  trip  is  completed  and 
the  whole  lubricator  shut  off  at  same 
time. 

Q.  How  about  shutting  off  and  drop- 
ping lever  down  <«t  supwheatn  engines? 
There  is  some  difference  at  opini«i  en 
which  is  the  best  way  to  diminate  piston 
rod  packing  burning  out,  as  shown  by  the 
various  practices  on  different  roads. 
Should  lever  be  let  down  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  handled  or  not  until  engine  is  stopped? 

Hbhbbr. 

A.  Therec<mmMiidedpractlceia  to  sup- 
ply steam  continuity  to  cylinders  whOe 
en^ne  is  moving  and  not  drop  lev^  down 
until  engine  is  stopped.  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  how  steam  is  supplied,  but 
it  should  be  in  such  quantity  as  to  pre- 
vent cylinder  cocks  opening,  also  relief 
valves,  if  there  be  any,  althou|^  there 
is  no  good  use  for  a  relief  valve  on  supers 
heats'  engine,  if  a  drifting  tinottle  is  to 
boused.  But  tills  practice  has  ite  faults 
and  they  are  Ukely  to  be  serious  mes,  for 
if  the  engineer  doesn't  aim  to  shut  off 
throttie  until  a  passenger  train  is  stopped 
he  may  make  the  mistake  of  not  shutting 
off  at  all  at  some  time,  with  the  result 
that  when  stop  is  made  and  brake  re- 
leased the  train  mi^  be  moved  bef we  he 
realizes  his  overd^l^anditisbad  woricto 
move  a  train  while  passengers  are  unload- 
ing or  baggage  or  express  matter  bebg 
handled.  There  is  no  reason  why  throttle 
cannot  be  shut  off  before  stop  is  made  as 
when  eni^e  is  moving  slowenou^  so  lever 
may  be  let  down.  By  this  tirje  the  fl- 
inders have  cooled  somewhat  and  there  is 
very  littie  danger  of  hot  gases  b^ng 
drawn  Into  either  cylindef-from  front 
end,  for  when  tiie  m9^iiaA^iMUgtQ» 
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side  are  in  position  to  do  this  the  valve 
and  pistuk  on  other  side  are  in  portion  to 
counteract  that  tendency  to  draw  hot 
gasM  down  throogfa  the  ^ngle  nozsl& 

Q.  In  what  wbj  would  the  blowing  off 
of  a  pop  valve  affect  the  working  of  an 
air  pump?  Would  it  be  liable  to  cause  it 
to  stop?  And  how?  Runner. 

A.  With  water  high  enough  in  boiler  the 
sudden  release  of  steam  by  the  pop  raises 
tiie  water  into  dome,  wher^  thnni{^  its 
dry  pipe,  the  steam  to  air  pump  is  taken, 
80  it  can  be  se^  that  tiie  water  may  also 
get  into  pump  in  that  way  and  will  wash 
the  lubricant  off  the  pump  bearings, 
which  is  sometimes  enough  to  stop  it 

Q.  I  am  told  the  swab,  as  a  means  for 
lubricating  rod  packing,  is  being  done 
away  with.  It  is  also  said  that  the  reason 
is  to  save  the  piston  rod  packing  <ni  super- 
heater oigines.  Do  I  get  that  right?  How 
will  the  change  wwk  oat?  Runneb. 

A.  Piston  rod  packing  does  not  fail  on 
account  of  neglect  to  oil  the  rod  directiy, 
as  with  a  swab.  The  idea  of  dispensing 
with  the  swab  is  to  have  the  piston  rod 
serve  as  an  indicator  to  the  condition 
of  the  cylinder  in  regard  to  lubrication.  If, 
there  is  no  swab,  and  the  pi8t<m  is  lubri- 
cated tin  li^t,  then  it  is  safe  to  assume 
the  inride  of  cylinder  is  also  |voperly 
cared  for  in  this  respect,  while  if  a  swab 
is  used  the  piston  may  look  all  right  when 
the  cylinder  is  not  getting  enough  oil. 
Rod  packing  does  not  bum  out  from  neg- 
lect to  oil  it,  but  rather  from  the  high  cyl- 
inder temperature  due  to  excessive  fric- 
tion and  blowing  of  steam  by  the  dry  pis- 
ton when  the  cylinder  lubrication  is  insuf- 
ficient as  to  quality  and  quantify. 

Q.  When  using  a  drifting  throttie  on 
a  superheater  engine— just  enough  steam 
80  you  know  there  is  steam  flowing  to  cyl- 
inder, will  that  steam  carry  oil  to  cylinder 
as  well  as  to  valves,  and  will  the  cylinder 
be  properly  oiled  for  drifting  down  long 
grades  witiioat  having  a  cylinder  feed  di- 
rect from  Inln^tor?  R.  W. 

A.  The  theory  of  supplying  oil  to  valves 
and  cylinders  with  a  single  feed,  as  in  the 
steam  pipe,  Is,  that  the  current  of  steam 
atomizes  or  spreads  the  oil  over  the  bear- 
ing surfaces.  This  is  true  when  the  vol- 
ume of  steam  used  is  such  as  to  give  the 
needed  force  to  the  current  to  accomplish 
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that,  but  when  using  a  drifting  throttie 
on  engine  having  only  a  steam  chest  feed 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  flow  of  steam  is  al- 
ways enou^  to  do  that,  for  which  reason 
the  direct  feed  of  oil  to  cylindw  is  most 
favored  on  roads  having  long  grades. 

Q.  Before  turning  on  steam,  I  opened 
feeds  of  lubricator  and  the  oil  rushed  with 
just  a  slight  opening  of  feed  valves.  I 
then  opened  steam  valve  and  water  valve 
but  the  flow  of  oil  ttuwugh  feed  nozzles 
cheeked  up  ri|^t  awi^.  There  seemed  to 
be  less  pressure  behind  tlie  oil  after  steam 
was  turned  on  than  before.  How  could 
that  be?  Inquirer. 

A.  It  is  likely  the  lubricator  was  filled 
cold,  and  when  it  became  hot  the  oil  ex- 
panded, creating  a  pressure  greater  even 
than  the  boiler  pressure.  Wlien  water 
valve  was  opened  oil  was  permitted  to  ex- 
pand up  into  water  tube,  thus  relieving 
the  pressure  in  oil  reswvoir  so  as  to  check 
the  flow  of  oil  throng  feed  nozzles. 

Q.  Please  explain  how  it  is  possible  for 
a  bend  in  oil  pipe  from  lubricator  to  pre- 
vent oil  flowing  to  cylinder?  If  the  cir- 
culation is  constant  the  oil  will  be  carried 
to  cylinder,  and  even  if  there  is  no  circula- 
tion of  steam  the  oil  will  flow  to  cylinders 
by  gravify  if  lulnricatorlshis^ertlwn  (flin- 
ders, which  it  always  is.  If  this  is  wnmg, 
put  me  rij^t.  H.  A. 

A.  Oil  will  flow  from  lubricator  to  cyl- 
inder, or  valve  chest,  by  force  of  gravity, 
but  it  should  be  understood  that  the  oil  is 
not  flowing  in  a  stream  of  full  capacity  of 
ml  pipe,  but  in  drops  only,  so  that  if  there 
be  no  steam  in  oil  pipe  (fear  Illustration), 
any  upward  bend  or  a  sag  in  the  oil  pipe 
would  represent  a  pocket,-  which  would 
have  to  be  filled  with  the  drops  of  oil  be- 
fore any  could  pass  that  point 

It  may  be  possible,  if  an  abrupt  bend  is 
near  lower  end  of  pipe,  the  water  accumu- 
lating there  will,  after  a  while,  flush  out 
the  pocket,  but  at  any  rate,  uniform  sup- 
ply of  oil  to  steam  chamber  is  prevented. 
The  worst  place  for  a  pocket  to  form  is 
near  the  lubricator,  and  that  is  where  they 
usually  are,  for  the  oil  pipes  are  often 
bent  to  accommodate  other  fixtures  in 
cab,  and  sometimes  because  they  are  too 
long,  or  lubricator  is  too  low  to  carry  oQ 
pipe  with  propenjtUnhb^teo^kidU^Kioop- 
porite  cylinder. 
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Q.  When  oil  accumulates  in  sight  glass 
of  lubricator,  what  is  the  matter  and  what 
the  immediate  or  first  ud  remedy? 

H.  A. 

A.  The  choke  plug  where  oil  enters  from 
lubricator  to  oil  pipe  is  dogged.  Blow  it 
back  as  you  would  a  hose  strainer,  as  fol- 
lows: With  no  pressure  in  lubricator,  shut 
steam  valve;  then  open  throttle,  and  steam 
coming  back  through  oil  pipe  will  remove 
obstruction,  blowing  it  into  sight  cham- 
ber and  out  where  feed  valve  has  been  re- 
moved. 

Q.  What  would  cause  an  injector  to 
break  when  switching,  that  works  all 
right  stantfing  or  running  along?  We 
changed  injector  but  with  the  same  re- 
sult •  Opposite  one  works  all  ri^t. 

A.  The  fault  is  most  likely  due  to  a  de- 
fective dry  pipe  to  that  injector.  The 
lupe  may  be  split  or  there  may  be  no  dry 
pipe  at  all,  so  that  when  switching,  water 
surging  back,  as  when  making  a  quick 
stop,  wni  get  into  steam  pip^  and  "break" 
injectw. 

Q.  From  what  I  have  read  and  observed 
it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  late  improve- 
ments in  valve  gear  design  have  become 
so  chiefly  because  of  reduced  first  cost  and 
expense  of  maintenance.  The  matter  of 
steam  distribution  seems  not  to  have  been 
improved  upon  to  any  apiweciable  extent 
Since  that  is  so,  why  not  adoptastwdard 
of  adjustment  of  valve  gear  for  all  classes 
of  engines  just  as  the  Baker  valve  gear 
has  been  stondardized  to  suit  all  sizes  of 
engines?  Inquirer. 

A.  It  is  true  there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment in  steam  distributiMi  in  locomotive 
cylinders  by  modem  valve  gears  over  that 
given  by  the  StephensMi  link  motion  for 
so  many  years,  but  that  has  not  been  the 
chief  aim  of  inventors,  and  those  who  did 
aim  in  that  direction  rarely  got  very  far, 
but  others,  whose  desire  has  been  to  pro- 
mote ewDomy  and  durability,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  that  direction,  but  yet  there  is 
notiiing  in  the  new  gears  that  will  enable 
the  engineer  to  operate  the  engine  to  the 
best  advantage  unless  the  valve  gear  is 
especially  adjusted  to  suit  the  class  of 
service  tiie  engine  is  engaged  in.  A  pas- 
senger engine  may  have  valves  set  to  gain 
the  best  steam  distribution  in  forward 
motion,  thoui^  tike  adjustmoit  m^  ham- 


per the  engine  for  work  in  back  motion. 
The  same  is  true  of  fast  freight  engines, 
but  with  engines  hauling  dead  frei^t  ton- 
nage, requiring  the  maximum  starting 
power,  with  no  consideration  for  speed, 
a  diflfermt  adjustment  of  valve  gear  must 
be  had,  so  it  is  not  practicable  to  standard- 
ize the  setting  of  valves  for  various  kinds 
of  service  though  a  standard  type  and 
size  of  valve  gear  is  possible  as  witnessed 
in  the  Baker  gear,  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred. 

Q.  Haveseensomeens^oesbeing  shipped 
over  9ur  thie  rec^tiy,  having  two  domes. 

I  used  to  fire  ensues  with  doable  dome, 
but  tiiey  were  set  far  apart;  the  ones  I 
saw  lately  were  close  together.  What 
purpose  does  the  extra  dome  serve?  Is 
the  dry  pipe  run  to  botii  of  them? 

H.  D. 

A.  The  extra  dome  you  saw  merely 
serves  as  a  manhole  for  boiler  inspection, 
thus  avoi£ng  the  disturbing  of  stand  pipe 
as  where  one  dome  only  is  provided.  The 
dry  pipe  does  not  run  to  the  second,  or 
rear  dome. 

Q.  How  can  it  be  known  by  sotmd  of  ex- 
haust on  a  Stephenson  link  engine,  if 
lame,  whetiier  the  fault  is  with  the  eccen- 
tric or  blade?  Also  could  engine  be 
squared  by  sound,  as  she  doesn't  get  toter- 
n^ual  excepting  for  washout      H.  D. 

A.  The  fault  can  be  located  by  the  sound 
of  exhausts.  If  it  is  the  eccentric  that  is 
out,  the  force  of  exhausts  wiU  be  the  same 
at  each  end  of  stroke  on  that  side,  although 
they  may  be  weaker  or  stronger  than 
tlKffie  of  other  side.  If  the  trouble  is  from 
eccentric  rod,  the  exhausts  will  be  of  un- 
even force  on  the  defective  side;  If  famil- 
iar with  the  work  of  en^e  before  be- 
coming lame,'  it  is  easy  to  detect  which 
eccentric  is  out  If  not,  better  let  the 
job  go,  unless  it  is  a  bad  case.  If  the 
lameness  is  due  to  a  long  or  short  eccrai- 
tric  rod,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  correct  it 
so  steam  will  be  divided  evenly  on  that 
side  and  cause  even  exhatist  force  from 
botii  ends  of  cylinder. 

Q.  Would  the  burning  out  of  piston  rod 
packing  affect  the  power  of  engine,  if  en- 
gine steamed  well  enough  to  overcome  tiie 
waste  of  steam  so  as  to  hold  up  boiler 
pressure  on  supg^^J*^  ^^Hg^  Ic 
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A.  It  certainly  would.  If  packing  is 
gone  only  on  one  side,  the  power  of  engine 
is  weakened.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  engine  working  at  a  ^ort  cut-off,  but 
even  if  worked  at  fall  stroke,  as  at  start- 
ing, the  power  of  engine  is  reduce^  no 
matter  if  tibe  pressure  is  held  up  to  the 
popping  point 

TRAIN  RULES— STANDARD  CODE 

EDITED  BY  GEO.  E,  COLUNOWOOD 


Tb*  diKtuaian  of  the  queatiooB  aubmlttad  mi 
train  rules  will  be  from  the  "Standard  Code  of 
Rule*,"  and  whatever  may  appear  in  thete  ctriorans 
ritould  not  influcBM  anycMM  to  depart  frcm  tbe 
niles  aa  applied  on  the  road  on  whieh  tha  nMmber 
laempkved. 


Amduwi,  S.  C,  July  7. 1916. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Depakthbnt; 
Please  answer  the  following  questions 
throi^h  the  JoURNAU  There  has  been 
much  discussion  as  to  the  proper  answers. 

1.  What  is  a  train  of  the  new  time- 
table? 

2.  What  are  fixed  signals,  where  located 
and  what  instructions  govern  their  use? 

3.  How  will  switch  engines  be  governed 
with  regard  to  first-class  trains? 

4.  When  signals  displayed  for  a  follow- 
ing train  are  taken  down  at  any  point  ex- 
cept a  registering  point  between  division 
or  terminal  points,  under  wliat  conditims 
may  the  train  proceed? 

6.  If  the  train  for  which  signals  were 
displayed  leaves  the  main  line  at  a  point 
where  there  is  no  operator,  switch  ten- 
der, or  other  provision  for  the  purpose, 
what  must  be  done? 

b.  How  will  conductors  be  governed  at 
registering  points  when  carrying  ngnals 
for  a  followhig  train  to  an  hitermediate 

point? 

7.  When  an  order  has  been  transmitted 
preceded  by  the  symbol  19,  how  is  it  to  be 
handled  and  when  is  it  ready  for  delivery] 

8.  Under  what  drcumstances  can  the 

19  Usin  order  be  used? 

9.  What  should  the  signature  be  pre- 
ceded by? 

10:  What  must  each  operator  ^ve  after 
tbe  transmlasion  and  response? 
11.  What  is  required  when  wders  are 


delivered  to  trains  at  superintendent's 

office? 

12,  Forwhatotherpurposethan  "stop" 
is  the  red  signal  used?  Member  Div.  436. 

A.  1.  A  train  of  the  new  time-table  is 
'a  train  which  is  authorized  by  a  schedule 
of  the  new  time-table  that  is  due  to  leave 
its  initial  station  after  the  new  time- 
table takes  effect  For  example,  Na 
1  is  doe  to  leave  its  initial  station  at 
1  a.  m.  <m  the  old  time-table  and  at 
the  same  time  on  the  new  time-table; 
new  time-table  takes  effect  at  12.01 
a.  m.,  or  G9  minutes  before  the  old  time- 
table could  authorize  a  train.  In  this 
case  No.  1  would  run  at  1  a.  m.  and 
would  be  a  train  of  the  new  time-table. 

2.  Slow  boards,  stop  boards,  yard  lim- 
itSf  switch,  tnun  wder,  block,  interlock- 
ing^ semaphore,  disc,  ball  or  other  means 
of  indicating  stop,  caution  or  proceed. 
Fixed  sifrnals  may  be  located  at  any  point 
The  instructions  governing  the  use  of  a 
fixed  signal  are  usually  found  m  the  Book 
of  Signal  Rules.  But  sometimes  bulle- 
tins are  issued  covering  the  use  of  cer- 
tain fixed  signals. 

3.  Switch  engines  will  be  governed 
by  Rule  93  and  special  yard  instructims 
with  respect  to  first-class  trains. 

Usually  yard  engines  are  required  to 
keep  clear  of  the  time  of  first-class  trains 
but  may  work  on  the  time  of  secmd-elass 
trains  1^  protecting. 

The  manner  in  which  protection  will  be 
given  within  yard  limits  depends  upon 
local  conditions.  Sometimes  special  sig- 
nals are  set  on  either  side  of  the  yard  and 
yard  engines  work  under  the  protecti<m  of 
such  signals.  Other  roads  depoid  upon 
automatic  signals,  etc. 

4.  The  train  may  proceed  after  the 
ccMidactor  has  arranged  la  writii^  witii 
the  operator,  at  switch  tender,  or  a  flag- 
man left  there  to  notify  all  opposing  trains 
that  the  section  for  which  signals  were 
displayed  has  not  arrived.  In  addition  to 
this  the  conductor  most  notify  all  oppos- 
ing inferior  tndns  or  trains  of  the  same 
class  until  the  fact  that  the  signals  were 
carried  has  been  registered  at  the  next 
register  station.  Sometimes  the  dis- 
patcher arranges,  to  notify  all.qppoamg 
traiw,  In  whicta ^W'c^^SSb^ 
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cused  from  making  arrangementa  as 
above. 

6.  Unless  otherwise  provided,  the 
conductor  must  notify  opposing  truns  of 
the  same  or  inferior  class  until  a  le^Bter 
station  is  reached. 

6.  The  roister  must  show  that  Na  1 
displayed  green  i^gnals  A  to  and  in 
place  for  signals  it  must  be  marked 
"None." 

7.  Op^iors  receiving  a  19  order  must 
repeat  it  back  to  the  dispatcher  in  tiie 
auccesskm  fai  which  the  order  waa  ad- 
dressed, and  each  operator  must  observe 
whether  llie  others  repeat  it  correctly, 
after  which  the  dispatcher  will  give  **com- 
plete"  and  time,  which  must  be  noted  on 
the  order,  and  it  then  becomes  ready  for 
delivery. 

S.  Id  any  circumstance  unless  there  is 
a  restriction  phwed  upon  it,  except  that 
when  sending  orders  to  a  train  at  blind 
siding,  as  per  Rule  217,  which  restrict  the 
rights  of  tile  train  at  blind  riding,  a  81 
order  should  be  used. 

9.  The  text  of  the  order. 

10.  Nothing  at  aU. 

11.  The  requirement  is  the  same  as  at 
other  offices. 

12.  A  red  signal  is  used  for  no  otiier 
purpose  tiian  stop. 


Bbllbvillb.  Ont.,  Jaly  10, 1916. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
I  would  li^  light  on  tram  order  Form  E, 
examples  1  and  2.  The  schedule  of  Nalis 
as  follows:  A  10:80  a.*  m.,  B  10:46  a.  m., 
G  11:00  a.  m.,  H  11^6  a.  m. 

Example  1.  "No.  1  run  20  minutes  late 
A  toG." 

Under  this  order,  what  tame  must  an 
inferior  train  in  the  same  direction  clear 
the  main  track  for  superior  first-class 
train?  Also  what  time  may  No.  1  arrive 
at  G?  Only  one  time  is  slioiBii  at  G. 

Example  2.  ''No.  1  mn  minatee  late 
A  to  G;  16  minutes  late  G  to  H.  ' 

Under  this  order,  what  time  can  Na  1 
arrive  at  G7  In  the  two  examples  named, 
does  it  make  any  difference  in  the  arriving 
time  at  G? 

In  setting  me  right  you  will  be  doing 
several  of  us  a  favor,as  there  is  muchdis- 
cusakm  on  this  pomt.  Engineer. 


A.  Example  1  makes  the  sdiedule  time 
of  No.  1,  between  the  stations  mentioned, 
20  minutes  later  than  the  regular  schedule, 
and  any  other  tnun  re(»iving  the  wder  is 
required  to  run  with  respect  to  this  later 
time  as  before  required  to  run  with  re- 
spect to  the  regular  schedule  time. 

The  time  at  which  an  inferior  train 
would  have  to  clear  No.  1  at  B,  under 
order  No.  1,  is  10:60  a.  m.,  providing  that 
the  stations  named  on  No.  I's  schedule 
are  opm  offices  (if  block  agnal  of  tiie 
manual  type  is  in  use). 

No.  1  may  arrive  at  G  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  leaving  B  20  minutes  late  (at 
11:06  a.  m.). 

Under  Example  2,  the  order  makes 
the  schedule  time  of  No.  1  as  much  later 
as  stated  in  tiie  order. 

Na  1  may  arrive  at  G,  as  no  arriving 
time  is  shown,  as  soon  as  It  can  (If  no 
speed  restrictions)  after  leaving  B  89 
minutes  late. 

It  makes  no  difference  in  the  time  No. 
1  may  arrive  at  G  whether  No.  1'  is  mov- 
ing on  Example  1  or  2.  But  on  Ex- 
ample 2  No.  1  cannot  leave  G  less  than 
16  minutes  late. 

It  beii^  understood  that  no  time  is 
dwwn  at  any  point  between  B  and  G. 


Hakysvilu.O.,  July  2,  191fl. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
Engine  176  holds  an  ordw  to  work  extra 
between  A  and  G  from  7  a.  m.  until  6  p. 
m.,  and  also  has  an  order  to  meet  extra 
82atD.  At  6  p.m.  the  work  extra  is 
dead.  (^extra82ptoeeeaat6p.  m.T 
•ARbadbr. 

A.  Under  tiie  above  orders  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  extra  82  to  remain  at  D  until 
the  work  extra  arrived  at  D  or  until  the 
order  to  meet  work  extra  176  at  D  Is  an- 
nulled. 

Fonn  A,  fixing  a  meeting  point  be- 
tween oi^iosing  trains,  states  definitely 
that  trains  receiving  the  meeting  order 
will  run  with  respect  to  eadi  other  to  tibe 
designated  point  and  there  meet  in  the 
manner  provided  In  the  rules. 

If  it  was  the  intention  of  the  dispatcher 
that  the  extra  should  move  after  6  p.  m. 
in  case  the  work  extra  was  not  at  D  at 
that  time,  a  wait  order  ahonld^tia've  been 
used  instead  of  a  itte««b«iM^OgIe 
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Qnestloos  and  Anwera 

BY  JAMU  aUOOAY 

Q.  What  effect  yea  eoBslder  wet  rail 
hai  on  train  M^itithce  and  working  of 
Mg&iet  ta  it  harder  to  make  time  on  a 
W«t  'rul?  H.  M.  D. 

A.  When  we  regard  flange  friction  as  a 
strong  factor  in  train  resistance  the  wet 
rail  should  be  an  advantage,  as  the  effect 
certainly  would  be  to  lulnicate  the  wheel 
flanges  and  rail  so  as  to  reduce  friction 
there.  It  Is  also  true  tiiat  some  dust  and 
other  matter  collects  on  top  of  rail  In  dry 
weather  which  will  cause  wheels  to  run 
with  more  rolling  friction  than  If  rail  is 
perfectly  dean,  as  when  washed  off  by 
rain. 

As  to  w<H:kliiiff  of  tm^^  the  A^Nmtage 
Is  the  same  M  Wet  rail  as  with  cars,  in 
Sft  fto  es  dett  fliurtace  uid  reduced  flange 
McUm  counts,  but  the  adhesion  of  driv- 
ing wheels  to  rul  sometimes  becomes 
less,  and  often  sand  must  be  used,  Unu 
retarding  train  movement,  when  it  would 
not  be  necessary  cm  a  dry  rail  An  engbe 
will  slip  easily  when  the  first  drops  of 
rainfall,  (»rvriienraflia wetfhnnadense 
atmosphere,  or  from  a  heavy  dew,  for 
tiien  a  film  of  moisture  is  held  an  top  of 
rail  by  the  matter  deposited  there  when 
the  rail  was  dry.  The  first  shower  will 
also  cause  slippery  rail,  especially  in 
warm  weather  when  there  is  likely  to  be 
some  loose  oil  on  trucks  and  bodies  of 
'cars  that  wHl  be  dropped  to  the  rails;  but 
after  a  hard  r^  rail  getif  better  and  is 
never  so  good,  train  resistance  and  adhe- 
sion of  engine conddere^ asaftera long; 
hard  run. 

Q.  How  do  lai^e  aoszles  cause  fire  to 
clinker?  H.  H. 

A.  Large  nozzle*  will  not  cause  clinker 
to  form  on  grates  unless  they  are  so  large 
engine  has  not  df  af  t  enough  to  keep  up 
thehi^  firebox  temperature  necessary 
ftnr  steam  making.  The  dze  of  nozzle 
may  be  all  right,  but  the  draft  may  be 
sluggish  from  other  causes,  such  as  leaks 
in  steam  pipe  Joints,  or  nozzle  box,  or 
flues,  or  hnproperly  adjusted  draft  appli- 
ance in  front  end.  These  faults  have  the 
effect  of  weakening  the  draft  circulation 
and  low  firebox  temperature  results,  thus 
producing  the  ideal  condition  for  form- 


m 

fttlott  of  eUito,  hs  ^  iron  b  the  coal 
fiises  andruns  together  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture. 

With  a  large  no2zle  the  tendency  to 
clinker  is  of  course  increased,  as  any 
sli^t  faults  in  other  parts,  as  ahready 
named,  would  be  more  likely  to  weaken 
the  draft  than  if  the  nozzle  were  smaller, 
as  the  more  violent  circulation  produced 
by  the  smaller  nosile  m^t  ovwooBM 
some  defect  so  as  to  still  wiaintain  the 
required  draft  for  hl^  temperature  and 
tiios  lurevent  the  ftasiug  of  metal  in  the 
coal  and  the  formation  of  «Unker  en  the 
grates. 

Heavy  firing,  Upsettinflfof  6te*ithilabv- 
aMe  Irrat^a,  hooking  or  ploughing  of  fire 
th  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  green  coal 
to  the  bottom,  are  also  means  to  promote 
cHnkering;  but  the  point  to  bear  in  mhid 
Is  that  low  firebox  tenqierature  at  some 
point  is  what  causes  the  clinker,  and  any- 
thing that  win  produce  this  sliould  be 
avoided. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  power  of 
engines  with  Walschaert  and  Baker  valve 
gears?  R.  S.- 

A.  The  difference  between  these  gears 
is  chiefly  in  the  quidcer  valve  movement 
of  tiw  Baker  when  admission  is  taking 
place.  This  also  affects  the  opposite  end 
of  cylinder  at  the  same  time  by  affording 
a  more  free  passage  of  exhaust  It  is  not 
known  to  what  extent  these  features  aid 
tiie  development  of  power,  but  it  is  sure 
they  operate  favorably  to  the  Baker  gear, 
which  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  Its  heiofi 
free  fnmi  I2ie  Auilts  of  the  lost  motion  doe 
to  the  slip  of  the  link  in  other  valve  gears 
is  also  more  positive  in  its  valve  move- 
ment. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  economy  to 
send  an  engine  out  of  back  shop  without 
fitting  up  driving  boxes  just  to  save  the 
expense  of  doii^  sc^  also  witixmt  taking 
lost  motion  out  of  valve  gearT  We  have 
been  gettfaig  en^nea  out  oi  bade  shop 
with  only  boiler  work  and  tire  work  dcme, 
and  they  don't  handle  trains  as  is  expect- 
ed of  them.  Engines  are  pooled.  Does 
it  pay  to  send  them  out  that  way  and 
would  they  not  be  better  able  to  handle  the 
tonnage  If  the  loetmotionin  valvegearand 
driving  boxes  were  takeivi^?  If  it  doesn't 
pay,  why  is  It  d6!wi*eci  by  V^OOgl%/ 
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A.  Thereisatendencywherethechange 
ia  just  made  from  the  regular  to  the 
pooled  engine  plan  to  turn  the  power  out 
of  the  shop  any  old  way  so  they  look  all 
ri^t  and  the  boiler  is  ti^t  The  ti»  is 
tamed  because  the  track  departmoit  de- 
mands it  and  can  easily  see  if  it  is  not 
done.  The  boiler  and  flues  are  made  tight 
or  the  eng^e  mi^^t  not  go  at  all;  but  the 
taking  up  of  lost  motion  you  mention  is 
sometimes  neglected.  It  may  happen  the 
allowance  for  upkeep  of  engines  is  not 
enough,  or  it  may  be  the  motive  power 
departmoit  ia  mftHF»g  for  itself  a  recrad 
in  economy.  In  either  case  Vbe  resolt  is 
dama^g  to  the  interests  of  the  company, 
for  engines  with  loose  boxes  and  wabbly 
valve  motion  cannot  do  good  work.  Not 
cmly  is  their  work  below  par  at  its  best, 
but  the  liability  to  engine  failure  is  great- 
er when  working  parts  are  permitted  to 
become  worn  so  as  to  knock  and  poond. 
This  omdition  doem't  last  long  cm  a  well- 
regulated  road;  in  fact^is  not  permitted  to 
exist  at  all;  but  iriieiever  such  a  state  of 
affairs  is  found  you  may  be  sure  the  work 
of  the  power  is  never  satisfactory  to  the 
transportation  department. 

Q.  The  engine  using  saturated  steam 
la  usually  conudered  as  being  stronger  at 
Btarting  a  train  than  the  <me  using  super- 
heated steam.  We  are  told  tbere  is  a 
loBsof  power  with  saturated  steam  of 
about  25  per  cent,  through  condensation; 
then  why  is  the  starting  power  just  as 
good,  and  many  claim  It  is  better,  with 
saturated  steam?  H.  D. 

A.  The  imi»esdon  that  starting  power 
of  engine  using  saturated  steam  is  better 
than  one  ludng  eoperbeated  steam  Is 
wrong.  When  your  engines  using  super- 
heated steam  first  arrived,  their  weak- 
ness at  starting  was  shown  in  comparison 
with  engines  of  the  same  general  propor- 
ticms,  for  the  good  reason  that  some  of 
the  engines  using  saturated  steam  had 
tires  run  perhaps  to  a  second  turning. 
This  would  give  such  engines  some  ad- 
vantage over  the  superfoeated  engines 
on  acooimt  of  the  gain  of  leverage  in  the 
reduced  diameter  of  driving  ix^beels  of 
the  saturated  ^gines. 

As  for  the  effect  of  condensation  on  the 
starting  power  of  saturated  engines  on  ac- 
count of  percentage  of  loet  power  charged 


to  it,  the  loss  is  not  shown  in  the  power 
to  start,  as  the  pressure  on  pistons,  when 
direct  flow  of  steam  to  cylinders  is  pro- 
vided, is  backed  up  by  the  full  boiler 
ivessure.  Stall  Ihete  is  a  loss  just  the 
same,  due  to  contract  of  ateam  with  com- 
paratively cold  cylinder  surfaces,  and  is 
greatest  at  short  cut-offs,  but  it  is  a  loss 
charged  to  consimiption  and  is  not  shown  in 
the  starting  power.  It  is  this  loss  the 
superheater  was  designed  to  overcome, 
which  it  does,  so  if  the  superheats:  en- 
gine shows  any  weakness  in  starting 
trains  that  cannot  be  traced  to  difference 
In  wheel  diameters,  it  may  be  chafed  to 
the  fact  that  on  many  roads  there  is  a 
higher  tonnage  given  these  Migines  than 
those  using  saturated  steam.  Under  like 
conditions,  there  should  be  no  difference  in 
startii^  power  where  the  tonnage  is  equal. 

Q.  Some  say  it  is  the  proper  thing  to 
open  cylinder  cocks  and  leave  them  open 
while  engine  ia  foaming  or  working  water; 
others  s^  not   Which  is  best,  and  wbyt 
W.  R.,  Div.  10. 

A.  The  cylinder  cocks  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discharging  condensed  steam  at 
starting  of  engine  that  has  been  standing 
long  enough  to  cool  cylinders  somewhat. 
As  to  their  use  at  any  other  time  to  pre- 
vent damage  to  cylinders,  or  piataaaf  or 
other  parts;  the  better  way  ia  to  ctnreet 
the  firalt  by  preventing  its  occurrence. 
There  is  no  good  excuse  for  working 
water  throu£^  cylinders  under  any  condi- 
tions. If  the  boiler  is  so  foul  the  throttle 
cannot  be  opened  far  without  carrying 
water  to  the  cylinders,  don't  open  it  so 
wide  and  the  engine  will  be  found  to 
do  more  work  than  with  a  wider  throtti^ 
which  causes  water  to  pass  from  boiler 
to  flinders.  There  Is  a  tendency  to  use 
<g^der  cocks  too  much  anyway.  We 
often  see  them  open  when  starUng  a  train 
and  left  open  too  long,  wasting  good  dry 
steam  and  power  needed  to  get  headway. 
With  engine  working  at  short  cut-off 
there  is  no  good  reasrai  for  opening  cylin- 
der cocks. 

Q>  In  what  way  could  firebox  aheeta  be 
overheated  by  foaming  If  engine  was 
carrying  a  good  solid  gauge  of  water  at 
the  time?  I  have  just  read  of  that  being 
possible,  but  no  explanation  was  given. 
Would  it  be  dangegf^^,  ^mg^ 
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A.  The  firebox  sheets  would  opt  become 
overheated  if  carrying  one  "solid"  gauge 
of  watw,  but  you  would  not  be  carrying 
solid  water  if  engine  were  foamii^,  and 
no  matto:  how  much  scdid  water  in  boiler 
when  throttie  woold  be  ^nt  off,  it  would 
not  be  "solid"  water,  but  more  like  suds, 
when  foaming,  and  it  would  not  conduct 
the  heat  away  from  the  firebox  sheets 
readily.  It  may  also  be  said  tiiat  over- 
heating in  this  way  would  not  seriously 
weaken  the  boiler. 
.Q.  When  a  feed,  nozzle  of  lubricator 
stops  up,  a  quick  remedy  is  needed.  Is 
there  any  way  the  trouble  can  be  over- 
come without  delay?  Runner. 

A.  Foreign  matter  in  the  oil  flowing  to 
feed  nozzle  is  what  stops  the  feed.  Some- 
thing gets  into  the  nozzle  that  cannot  go 
throui^  it  The  thing  to  do,  evidently, 
is  to  reverse  the  circulation  and  blow  the 
obBtructii^  matter  in  the  nozzle  back  in- 
to lubricator.  To  do  this,  shut  off  water 
valve,  draw  off  some  pressure  from  lubri- 
cator through  waste  cock,  open  feed  wide, 
and  if  throttle  isopen  on  engine  the  greater 
steam  cheat  pressure  will  now  force  water 
and  steam  back  through  feed  nozzle 
into  oil  reservoir,  and  in  that  way  may 
dislodge  any  obstructionin  the  f  eednozzle. 
In  this  case,  as  in  aU  others  of  its  kind, 
tiie  preventative  is  best,  so  keep  lubrica- 
tor clean  by  frequent  blowing  out,  also 
strain  oil  when  filling  valve  oil  can. 

Q.  How  could  you  determine  when 
Buperiieater  euffi»  was  foaming? 

A.  K. 

A.  When  a  water-glass  is  used  the 
foaming  can  be  aeon  in  t^e  unsettled 
action  of  the  water  in  it  If  engine  is 
foaming  badly  it  will  be  hidicated  by  the 
sound  of  exhaust,  tiie  dense  vt^r  at  top 
of  stack  or  the  effect  on  the  lubrication  of 
valves  and  the  jerky  action  of  reverse 
lever. 

Q.  Is  the  by-pass  valve  intended  to  re- 
lieve cylinder  pressure  when  engine  is 
woricingwatu'?  I  am  told  that  such  is 
the  ease  on  account  of  the  piston  valra 
not  giving  relief  when  water  is  primed 
into  cylinders  as  the  slide  valve  did. 

W.  M. 

A.  The  by-pass  valve,  will  relieve 
pressure  from  water  primed  into  cylin- 
ders; in  fact,  no  pressure  from  any  cause 


can  take  place  excepting  the  steain  pres- 
sure admitted  from  boiler,  so  if  any  re- 
nstancefrom  the  iffessnre  of  water  m 
cylinder  greater  than  the  boiler  inressure 
should  take  place,  the  by-pass  valve  for 
each  end  of  cylinder  would  be  forced 
open  against  the  steam  pressure  in  main 
steam  channel  and  thus  relieve  any  pres- 
sure that  might  be  considerably  greater 
than  the  boiler  pressure.  It  is  not  likely 
the  matter  of  boiler  priming  was  given 
any  consideration  in  the  adoption  of  the 
by-pass  or  drifting  valves,  the  question 
of  lubrication  being  the  prime  cause  of 
its  introduction  into  locomotive  opera^ 
tioQ. 

Q.  The  company  has  equipped  a  num- 
ber of  our  engines  so  the  exhaust  from 
air  pump  can  be  used  for  a  train  heater. 
When  pressure  in  heater  reaches  a  cer- 
tain ptunt  it  is  automatically  switched 
off  so  exhaust  goes  direct  to  atmosphere 
and  back  into  beater  if  pressure  drops 
below  the  point  The  object  aimed  at  is 
economy,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  it  is 
gained.  If  pressure  of  20  pounds  is 
maintained  in  heater  doesn'titcall  for  just 
that  much  more  pressure  to  work  pmnp, 
as  it  must  exhaust  agwnst  the  pressure 
in  heater?  M.  D.  Bl 

A.  You  are  correct  in  so  far  as  the  in- 
creased power  needed  to  operate  the 
pump  when  it  must  exhaust  against  a 
pressure  20  pounds  above  atmosphere, 
but  that  doesn't  prove  the  system  is  not 
an  economical  one.  However,  the  prac- 
tice of  using  the  ^r  pump  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  for  which  it  is  intended 
is  not  generally  favored.  The  service  of 
the  air  brake  is  too  important  to  be 
linked  in  any  way  with  any  scheme  of 
economy  that  mi^t  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  its  absolute  relia- 
bility at  all  times. 

Q.  Am  running  Atlantic  type  on  pas- 
senger. Main  pin  got  hot  and  got  no 
lubrication  for  last  20  miles  of  trip;  as 
our  people  are  very  particular  as  to  mak- 
ing time,  did  not  want  to  cause  delay  by 
fixing  pin.  What  effect  would  it  likely 
have  on  pin  or  brass  to  run  that  far  with- 
out lubrication  of  any  kind?        O.  0. 

A.  The  conditions  as  related  are  too  in- 
definite for  one  to  give  aji  intelUgent 
oidnion.   There  ispoJiUog^CiM^i^LQut 
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the  pin  became  hot  for  want  of  lubrica- 
tHMi  or  that  it  received  none  diiring  the 
last  20  miles  of  the  trip.  Whether  oil  or 
groase  was  used  would  make  much  differ- 
ence but  in  either  case  the  Inass  would 
Uke^  be  cut  and  the  pin  scored  aome- 
what  It  would  be  a  very  unusual  case 
if  such  did  not  happen. 

Q.  The  best  way  to  get  a  train  over  the 
hill  is  a  subject  often  discussed.  I  re- 
cently read  an  expert  opinion  on  this 
point  advising  where  the  hill  is  from  four 
ot  five  miles  lon&  to  "apiuroach  it  care- 
fully," as  the  momentum  that  would  help 
over  a  knob  would  be  lost  on  the  longer 
hill,  the  hardest  pull  being  near  the  top; 
besides,  the  fire  might  be  upset  in  taking 
a  run  for  it    Is  this  right?  Inquirer. 

A.  It  is  presumed  that  the  question  re- 
fers to  the  handling  of  a  freight  train. 
It  is  the  writer's  firm  belief  that  momen- 
tum gained  oa  approaching  a  grade,  even 
if  it  be  one  of  four  or  five  miles,  is  of  grrat 
help  to  the  engine,  even  aside  from  the 
matter  of  time  gained.  The  critical  thing 
is  to  make  the  run  for  the  hill  without 
raising  the  water,  lowering  tl^e  steam 
pressure,  or  tearing  the  fire.  When  these 
points  are  observed,  headway  is  an  im- 
portant facter  in  helping  up  the  grade, 
even  if  it  be  one  four  or  five  mfles  kmg, 
as  the  en^ne  may  be  wwked  at  adiorter 
cut-off,  thus  effecljng  a  saving  in  water, 
also  causing  less  strun  on  the  rods  and 
driving  boxes  than  if  the  engine  is  worked 
at  long  stroke,  as  is  usually  necessary 
where  the  train  is  dragged  over 
the  grade  at  slow  speed.  The  main  things 
to  be  observed  in  taking  a  run  for  the  hill 
are  valve  hibrication  and  the  holding  of 
maximum  steam  jHressnre;  if  these  are 
neglected  the  run  Is  a  waste  of  time,  fuel 
and  labor. 

.  Q.  Is  there  any  real  benefit  from  heat- 
Hig  feed  water?  We  used  to  have  bbw- 
backfly  but  the  water  got  too  hot.  Is  there 
any  saving  of  fuel  in  beating  the  water 
befwe  catering  boiler?  W.  M. 

A.  Heating  of  feed  water  is  one  of  the 
latest  efforts  to  ectmomize  In  fuel  con- 
sumption. The  blow-back  from  pop  was 
used  many  years  ago  but  went  into  dis- 
use, as  pumps  or  old-fashioned  injectors 
would  not  work  well  with  hot  water  the 
temperature  of  which  was  not  regulated 


anyway,  but  the  modem  injector  will  work 
with  water  of  much  higher  temperature 
than  the  injectors  of  those  days;  besides, 
the  exhaust  from  air  pump  has  prorra  to 
be  a  more  consistent  heater  than  the 
steam  from  pops  which  blow  only  occa- 
sionally and  mostly  when  the  oigine  ia 
using  least  water,  as  when  switching  or 
standing. 

The  heater  in  front  end  had  the  fault  of 
burning  out,  due  to  accumulation  of  mud 
in  the  coils  of  pipe  through  which  the  feed 
water  passed;  besides^it  could  not  be  used 
today  on  superheater  engines,  there  be- 
ing no  room  for  it  In  tiie  front  ends.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  economy  derived  from 
preheating  of  feed  water.  Blowing  back 
from  pope  would  not  show  any  economy, 
as  the  lack  of  noise  would  reduce  the  tell- 
tale evidence  of  careless  handling  and 
thus  encourage  slovenly  work  on  the  part 
of  the  okgine  crew,  but  a  system  that  will 
keep  up  the  temperature  to  a  uniformly 
high  degree,  within  the  limit  of  the  in- 
jector to  work  it,  should  logically  promote 
fuel  economy,  and  a  theoretical  saving  of 
10  per  cent  might,  in  many  cases,  by  im- 
proving the  steaming  of  engine,  really 
mean  a  saving  of  twice  that  much  by  af- 
fording a  margin  of  leeway  for  the  skill 
of  the  average  fireman,  who  wastes  much 
coal  when  trying  to  force  an  engine  to 
steam  that  will  not  reqwnd  to  the  pre- 
vailing methods  of  doii^g  the  work. 

Enclne  No.  13 

Elngine  number  13  was  the  "Jonah" 
engine  on  the  B.  &  C.  R.  R.  The  first 
time  anything  happened  to  her  many 
sud,  "I  told  you  80."  Nobody  wanted 
to  run  her  that  could  get  any  other 
engine,  so  she  became  outiawed  in  the 
service  much  the  same  as  an  untamable 
broncho  is  regarded  by  the  cowboys  on  a 
ranch.  Under  this  state  of  affairs,  with 
everybody  passing  her  up  and  no  one 
giving  her  any  care,  her  condition  was 
usually  near  the  point  of  inviting  a  fail- 
ure of  some  kind  or  other,  and  these  did  oe- 
cur  with  a  frequency  not  in  the  least  alarm- 
ing to  those  whose  superstitious  faith 
was  strong.  Of  course,  as  was  expected, 
and  as  was  quite  likely,  many  of  the 
boys  got  into  trouble  with  the  "old  mill," 
forshewaa  ilw^ni  It  so  hap- 
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pened  that  the  writer,  a  Arm  disbeliever 
in  the  fateful  number  13»  succeeded  to  the 
himor  of  running  Iter.  She  was  in  pretty 
good  shape  at  the  time,  the  best  of  any 
time  of  her  career,  and  it  was  up  to  me  to 
dispel  the  gloom  of  suspicion  surround- 
ing her,  wliich  I  set  to  work  with  a  stout 
heart  to  do,  with  the  result  that  on  the 
very  first  tirip  I  had  a  rear-end  collision, 
tile  <m\y  really  serious  mistake  of  my 
whole  career,  and  would  have  been  dis- 
missed from  the  service  had  it  not  been 
for  the  "Jonah"  en^ne  nomber  18,  whose 
record  in  the  past  condoned  my  offense. 
So  there  you  are.  W.  D.  HINB8. 

The  Boiler  Inspector 

Hbe  duties  of  the  boiler  inspector,  as 
at  present  ontUned,  are  such  as  to  call 
tm  a  range  of  experience  that  is  rarely 
met  with  in  the  pourse  of  any  man's 
career.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  one  to 
possess  expert  knowledge  of  locomotive 
construction  and  operation,  for  while  they 
are  of  course  closely  related  to  each 
other,  there  is  enough  difference  in  the 
principles  involved  in  each  particular 
branch  of  the  work  to  call  for  practical 
experience  in  both  if  a  hij^  degree  of 
effieiOM?  is  to  be  gahied  in  either. 

There  is  much  importance  attached  to 
boiler  inspection,  which  is  all  very  proper, 
but  the  practical  man  in  the  service  today 
knows  that  aside  from  the  fitness  of 
boiler  there  are  other  conditions  relating 
to  locomotive  work  that  involve  the  ques- 
ti(m  of  safe^  in  a  way  to  demand  more 
attention  than  they  receive. 

Not  tiiat  the  inspectors  are  lax  in  their 
du^,  or  that  they  are  inefficient  in  any 
way— for  it  is  generally  conceded  that  our 
federal  and  state  boiler  inspectors  are  a 
remarkably  efficient  body  of  men— but 
that  is  not  the  rule,  however,  and  the 
wide  scope  of  knowledge  demanded  as 
well  88  that  of  territory  they  are  ex- 
pected to  cover  precludes  the  possibilily 
of  rendering  a  sufficiently  thraroos^  In- 
spection of  all  that  relates  to  safety  in 
the  operation  of  locomotives. 

No  doubt  the  time  is  near  when  this 
will  be  more  generally  appreciated.  En- 
gineers in  the  ranks  today  can  attest  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  other  things  be- 
sides tx^ler  defects  that  contribute  to 


accident  and  death  more  often  than  de- 
fective boilers.  Of  oourse,  some  of 
these,  such  as  sharp  flanges  or  badly 
worn  tire  and  otiier  defects  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  duties  of  the 
boiler  inspector,  and  are  faults  which  are 
apparent  at  a  glance,  but  the  engine  and 
boiler  may  pass  inspection  and  yet  the 
engine  may  be  unfit  for  the  work  de- 
manded, or  she  may  be  in  really  good 
shape  and  still  the  engineer  may  not  be 
aUe  to  observe  tiie  rules  of  common  sense 
and  regulations  of  tiie  State  and  the  rail- 
road company  for  the  promotion  of  safe- 
ty, because  of  the  force  of  official  pres- 
sure for  service  that  the  engine  is  not 
equal  to. 

We  have  many  instances  here  and 
there  where  the  power  is  unequal  to  the 
work  expected  of  it.  Where  this  condi- 
tion exists  the  danger  is  increased.  When 
itis  necessary  to  violate  rules  of  cautim 
to  make  up  far  want  of  pow^,  either 
through  lack  of  capacity  or  condition  of 
the  engine,  then  some  one  clothed  with 
proper  autiiority  should  correct  the  evil, 
for  many  accidents  are  due  to  this  cause. 
The  overloaded  engine,  whetfaOT  from 
tonnage  or  speed  demands,  means  an 
overloaded  engine  crew.  The  deure  and 
effort  put  forth  necessary  to  overcome 
such  handicap  not  only  taxes  the  physical 
and  mental  energies  of  the  enginemen  in 
a  degree  beyond  what  might  be  called  a 
safe  and  sane  limit,  but  in  many  cases 
where  the  demand  for  fast  time  is  turgent 
some  important  measures  of  safety  are. 
disregarded  even  in  the  handling  of  pas- 
senger trains. 

To  insure  even  a  fair  degree  of  safety 
the  power  shonld  always  be  adequate  for 
the  work  required  of  it,  whether  it  is 
hauling  a  drag  freight  or  a  high  speed 
passenger  train,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  will  have  enough  inspectors  to  cover 
this  field  thoroughly. 

We  all  appreciate  tiie  importance  of 
inspection  of  boilers  and  defective  parts 
of  the  engine,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  contributed  to  safety  of  life  and  limb 
on  the  railroad,  but  there  are  other  con- 
ditions than  that  of  boilers  which  urgent- 
ly call  for  Sute  oirj|!idesaJi  kegidftS^e 
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Wrecks 


John  Berdert,  fireman  of  Lehigh  Valley 
locomotive  1666,  was  almost  flung  from 
the  fire  deck  recently  when  the  tender  of 
a  Pennsylvania  locomotive,  derailed  and 

bumping  over  the  ties,  sideswiped  the 
■  Lehigh  Valley  engine  as  it  was  moving 
tbroui^  the  Oak  Island  yards  in  Newark. 
Berdert  kept  his  feet,  however,  and,  as 
the  locomotive  did  not  stop,  he  decided 
no  damt^  had  been  done  and  went  on 
with  his  flrii^  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
John  Eugler,  his  engineman,  had  been 
flong  out  of  the  cab,  perched  high  up 
over  the  boiler,  and  many  feet  away 
from  Berdert's  fire  deck. 

So  the  engine  ran  wild  with  Berdert 
throwing  coal  and  keeping  an  eye  on  his 
steam  gauge,  just  as  tiiough  Kugler  had 
been  at  the  throttle.  Across  the  long 
bridge  over  Newark  Bay  the  locomotive 
rushed  witii  constantly  increai^g  speed, 
for.  in  his  fall.  Kugler's  hand  had  jerked 
the  throttle  open.  Still  Berdert  sus- 
pected nothing,  for  jt  was  early  morning, 
the  tracks  were  clev,  and  it  was  none  of 
his  business  how  fast  Kugler  ran. 

Through  Jersey  City,  over  the  bridge 
spanning  the  tracks  of  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey,  pretty  nearly  two  mil«^  the 
locomotive  ran,  and  now  it  took  a  switch, 
lurching  and  swaying;  shot  onto  the  ad- 
joining track  with  a  jerk,  righted  itself 
and  sped  on  again.  Berdert,  glancing  up 
from  his  firing,  saw  a  locomotive  head- 
light bearing  down  on  hinit  supposed  it 
•was  on  the  adjoining  track,  and  turned 
his  glance  again  to  the  steam  gauge. 
Kugler  seemed  to  be  using  it  up  as  fast 
as  he  could  make  it 

Then  came  the  shrill  blast  of  •  a  whistie; 
another  and  another  in  a  nearly  continu- 
ous shriek  until  B^dert  jumped  to  the 
edge  of  his  deck  and  looked  out,  wonder- 
ing what  could  be  the  matter.  Almost 
upon  him,  and  so  dose  he  had  no  time  to 
jnmp^  kxaned  the  nose  of  locomotive  726. 
There  was  a  crash  and  the  engines  reared 
up  against  each  other;  there  was  the 
rending  of  steel,  the  whistie-  of  escaping 
steam,  and  then  Berdert  was  sent  flying 
through  the  air.  He  landed  in  a  bed  of 
cinders,  scratched,  shaken  up,  and 
bruised,  but  otherwise  unhurt  Before 


him  was  the  wreck  of  his  locomotive, 
mingled  with  that  of  725.  The  caboose, 
the  single  car  the  latter  locomotive  had 
been  hauling,  was  wrecked  also,  and  from 
the  mass  came  the  cries  of  injured  men. 

COLLISION,  WESTMINSTER,  HASS. 

The  trains  in  coliidonat  Westmin- 
ster. Mass.,  reeentiy  were  westbound 
freights,  liie  cwduetor  of  the  leading 
train,  who  was  in  the  caboose,  was 
fatally  injured.  The  forward  team, 
which  was  loaded  to  capacity,  had 
stopped  for  water,  and  had  again  at- 
tained a  speed  of  about  eif^t  miles  an 
hour  when  a  time  freij^t  train,  follow- 
ing, running  at  about  16  or  20  miles  as 
hour,  collided  with  its  rear  aa  an  ascend- 
ing grade  of  about  95  feet  yer  mile.  The 
engineman  of  the  second  train  admitted 
that  he  had  fallen  asleep.  He  ran  past 
automatic  block  aignds  set  against  him. 

TRAIN  DEBAILBD.  SBWARD,  PA. 

The  train  derailed  near  Seward,  Pa., 
a  few  weeks  ago  was  eastboimd  express 
passenger  No.  44.  The  train  was  run- 
ning at  about  60  to  65  miles  an  hour  when 
five  of  its  eight  cars  were  thrown  off  the 
rails  at  a  point  where  the  track  was  un- 
dergoing repairs.  Forfy-four  paasengera 
were  very  sli^tiy  injured.  One  cook, 
one  porter  and  one  brakeman  were  also 
injured.  The  track  repahrers,  prepara- 
tory to  taking  out  the  rails  of  the  track 
and  putting  larger  rails  in  place  of  them, 
had  drawn  the  spikes  from  two  out  of 
every  three  ties  for  a  distance  of  about 
1,000  feet  This  weakenmg  of  the  track 
is  taken  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
derailment  and  the  foreman  In  charge  of 
the  work,  a  man  of  18  years'  experience, 
was  suspended  16  days.— AailtoayAse- 
Gazette. 


Three  Parts  of  the  Day 

The  whole  genius  of  om:  Government 
in  its  economic  relations  is  revolving 
around  the  principle  of  a  threefbld  dis- 
tribution of  the  twenty-four-hour  day  into 
equal  periods  of  labor,  of  rest,  and  of  rec- 
reation. The  development  of  our  national 
manhood  and  of  our  business  and  social 
life  has  reached  this  as  UiQ  wisest  and 
soundest  arrangenpifec  byCiOOgle 
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Public  Opinion  on  the  £iglit-Hour  Day 


lUflnud  Meo,  You  are  Ricbt  aad  Most  Win 

A  group  of  men  have  been  quietly 
meeting  in  conference  considering  prob- 
lems concanlng  the  welfare  of  about 
400,000  men  who  have  to  do  with  the  ar- 
teries of  national  transportation  and  in- 
tercourse. For  weeks  representatives  of 
the  railroad  brotherhoods  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  the  representatives  of  the 
American  railroads  to  agree  to  an  ei^t- 
hour  workday  for  all  employees  operating 
trains.  There  has  been  concentrated  in 
these  ccoif erences  the  ej^tome  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  labor  movement  The 
demand  that  has  been  urged  without  con- 
dition has  been  the  demand  that  is  funda- 
mental in  securing  the  welfare  of  these 
workers. 

The  shorter  workday  is  a  condition  of 
work  which  makes  possible  improvements 
in  an  other  ways.  The  shorter  workday 
transforms  workers  who  have  duly 
worked  a  long  period  of  time  into  c&ffer- 
rat  individuals  physically,  mentally  and 
sodally.  It  protects  the  workers  against 
the  consequences  of  over-exhaustion,  as- 
sures to  them  time  for  the  upbuilding  of 
strength  and  the  generation  of  new  en- 
ergy, and  gives  them  opportunity  for 
those  things  that  are  necessary  to  incU- 
vidnal  development  and  social  intercourse. 
Since  the  short-hour  workers  become 
better  individuals,  they  are  better  work- 
ers and,  consequently,  higher  wages  in- 
variably attend  reductions  in  the  hours  of 
work. 

The  railroad  brotherhoods  have  pre- 
sented a  straight  demand  for  an  eight- 
bour  day,  and  in  order  to  enforce  that 
regniation,  they  have  associated  with  the 
demand  penalties  for  overtime  that  would 
make  managers  careful  in  indiscriminately 
prolonging  hours  of  labor  beyond  the 
standard  eight  hours. 

The  demand  for  eight  hours  was  one 
not  subject  to  compromise.  Members  of 
the  railroad  brotherhoods  who  voted  upon 
tho  demands  submitted  to  them  instructed 
their  representatives  to  make  this  an  un- 
conditional demand.  When  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads  refused  to 


agree  to  the  eig^t-hour  day  and  aimed  to 
becloud  the  issue  by  compromises  and  to 
introduce  modifying  conditions,  the  con- 
ference came  to  an  end. 

The  real  purpose  of  these  demands  was 
disclosed  when  the  spokesmen  for  the 
railroads  urged  the  brotherhoods  to  aban- 
don their  plans  while  Congress  and  the 
Commission  considered  and  determined 
the  affturs  of  the  men.  In  other  wwds, 
the  railroads  wanted  to  deprive  the  men 
of  the  benefits  of  organization— wanted 
to  reduce  them  to  the  ranks  of  the  unor- 
ganized in  order  to  dominate  them  as  they 
dominate  their  emplf^ees  who  are  unor- 
ganized. 

Among  the  propositions  submitted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  railroad  mana- 
gers was  the  submis^on  of  the  matter  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisdon  or 
the  submission  of  the  demand  to  arbitra- 
tion in  accord  with  the  i«OTisi(»i8  of  the 
Newlands  Act 

The  reasons  which  were  giv^  by  the 
representatives  of  the  railroad  men  for 
refusing  these  propositions  are  extremely 
significant  and  have  a  deep  meaning  for 
all  workers..  President  Garretson,  of  the 
Railway  Cmiductorsi  stated  that  under 
its  powem  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission did  not  have  authwily  to  consider 
hours  of  work  and  wagos  for  employees 
and,  furthermore,  there  was  no  intentitm 
on  the  part  of  the  railway  men  to  have  a 
tribunal  pass  upon  their  demands  for  the 
reason  that  the  railway  brotherhoods 
have  always  combated  the  idea  of  a  gov- 
emment  tribunal  to  fix  wages. 

In  regard  to  the  other  propositifm,  Mr. 
Garretson  stated  tiiat  the  attitude  of  the 
members  of  the  railway  organizatiras 
toward  arbitration  was  favorable  so  long 
as  it  was  untried.  Experiences  with  ar- 
bitration had  driven  members  into  oppo- 
sition to  that  method  of  settling  disputes 
because  of  the  inabilily  to  get  neutral 
arbitrates.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
after  the  decision  of  tbo  arfoitratcnB  af- 
fecting the  Western  linear  the  nUlway 
brotherhoods  officially  went  on  recwd  ex- 
pressing their  dissatisfaction  with  the  re- 
suits  of  that  particular  ^^d^ypd^^ 
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conviction  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  arbi- 
tration method. 

As  a  result  of  years  of  experience,  the 
railway  brotherhoods  have  reached  the 
conduuon  tluit  their  welfare  and  protec- 
tion depend  upon  the  exercise  of  ecoBxmdc 
power.  In  presenting  pt^ent  demands 
they  have  relied  solely  upon  anf  erences 
betweoi  reprearatatiTes  of  those  direetly 
concerned  and  have  repeatedly  stated  that 
they  preferred,  if  driven  to  the  last  point, 
to  trust  their  claims  to  the  results  of  eco- 
nomic action. 

The  railroads  of  this  country  have  as- 
sumed a  very  gt&ye  respfmdbility  In  re- 
fusing to  agree  to  a  just,  economic  and 
humanitariaQ  demand  on  the  partof  their 
voricers.  They  cannot  hide  bdiind  the 
quasi-public  nature  of  the  railroads  to 
protect  them  from  the  consequences  of 
their  decision. 

The  railroad  men  have  made  a  just  de- 
mand and  one  that  should  be  granted 
them,  which  they  must  achieve.  They 
can  rely  upon  the  hearty  co-operation  at 
the  entire  labor  moremoit  and  of  all  fair^ 
minded  people  of  our  country  In  their  ef- 
fort to  establish  their  demands. —iVest- 
dsnt  Samuel Gompera  in  the  Federatumist. 


Labor  Must  be  Protected  by  its  Owa 
Orfwiizatioa 

"The  great  need  of  the  present  is  an 
honest,  free  and  unbridled  press,"  de- 
clared Frank  P.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Industrial  Relations,  to  a 
great  mass  meeting  of  workers  in  Union 
Square,  NewYork  City,  on  July  4.  "Thepri- 
vately  owned  press,  the  pivately  owned 
newspaper,  is  inevitably  a  corrupt  press 
and  a  comqit  newspaper.  I  throw  down 
this  challenge  to  every  newspaper  in  the 
country  today.  I  care  not  whether  the 
man  who  runs  the  paper  !s  personally 
honest  or  not,  he  cannot  have  a  newspaper 
and  a  press  service  where  the  economic 
interest  of  the  man  or  men  who  own  it 
are  not  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  people.  That  selfish 
oppodng  interest  fwbids  the  publicatkm 
of  the  real  news  in  the  interests  of  the 
masses  of  the  pec^de,  and  makes  the  pri- 
vately owned  press  corrupt  We  must 
have  a  press  of  the  people,  by  the  people 


and  for  the  people  if  we  are  to  have  laws 
and  social  conditimis  and  govemmoit  of 
the  peofde^  1^  the  people  and  tor  tiie 

people. " 

The  basic  thought  of  Mr.  Walsh's  In- 
dependence Day  address  was  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  WOTker  todi^  is  eco- 
nomic indepoidence. 

'Trc^Cress  can  only  be  made^"  he  said, 
"from  political  independence  to  eomomic 
independence,  and  industrial  freedom. 
There  can  be  no  free  race  unless  the  worts 
ers  have  absolute  protection  againrt  a^^ 
bitrary  discharge,  unless  they  are  pro> 
tected  by  their  own  ovganlased  oeonomle 
power  in  the  right  to  an  eight-hour  day 
and  unless  their  right  to  a  decent  living 
wage  is  in  their  own  poww.  These  things 
are  not  a  subject  for  arbitration,  but  be- 
long of  right  to  the  workers. ' 

He  traced  the  beginning  and  progress 
of  political  institutions,  and  how  in  the 
lives  of  men  like  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  political  independence 
was  grounded  on  industrial  and  social 
freedonu 

"Thomas  Jefferson,"  Mr.  Walsh  said, 
"long  before  his  immortal  Declaration  of 
Independence,  set  the  issue  squarely  when 
he  abolished  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  the  old  privilege  of  the  eldest 
bom  to  get  all  of  an  inheritance.  When 
fme  Tory  pleaded  at  least  to  let  the  oldest 
aaa  have  twice  as  much  as  any  other,  Jef- 
ferson declared,  'unless  you  can  prove  to 
me  that  one  man  can  eat  twice  as  much 
as  another  man,  I  deny  his  ri^^t  to  twice 
the  necessaries  of  life  of  another  man. ' 
The  right  of  men  to  start  equal  and  to 
have  equal  opportunities  is  basic  in  Amer- 
ican independence.  It  was  declared  again 
in  the  noble  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
fourteen  years  before  his  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  when  he  said.  Inasmuch 
as  most  good  things  are  produced*  by 
labor,  it  follows  that  all  such  things  of 
right  belong  to  those  whose  labor  has  pro- 
duced them.  But  it  has  so  happened  in 
all  ages  of  the  world  tliat  some  have  la- 
bored and  others  have  without  labor  m- 
joyed  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  fruits. 
This  Is  wnmg  and  should  noteontimie.  To 
secure  to  each  laborer  the  whole  product 

worthy  subject  of  good  govemmefiC^' 
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Mr.  Walah  showed  bow  these  Ideals  of 
true  independence  and  industrial  freedom 

have  been  prostituted  and  have  been  de- 
nied to  the  great  mass  of  the  working 
people.  To  get  these  facts  of  social  in- 
justice and  cruelty  and  of  monopolistic  in- 
competence oat  to  all  the  people,  Mr. 
Walsh  declared  tiiat  there  must  beeduca- 
tion  timnigh  pablidly. 

At  one  punt  hi  his  address  Mr.  Walsh 
said:  '1  thank  God  for  tiie  sublime  pa- 
tience of  President  Wilson,  wliich  has  kept 
us  out  of  war  with  Mexico. "  He  declared 
tiiat  selfish  interests  are  attempting  to 
bring  on  war  with  Mexico  and  that  "the 
slow  progress  being  made  in  recruiting  is 
due  to  tiie  horror  in  the  American  mind  at 
attacking  a  nels^ibOT  repioblic  struggling 
to  support  starving  women  and  children." 

In  condudoa  Mr.  Walsh  declared:  'To- 
day we  rededicate  ourselves  and  our  lives 
to  an  America  in  which  justice  shall  be 
administered  and  benefits  distributed  to 
all  its  people  by  the  measures  of  free  op- 
portunity and  of  service. "  — From  the 
CommitUe  on  InduHrial  Jtela^ions. 


Shorter  Honrs  for  Men  as  a  Pnbllc  Wel- 
fare Measure 

The  right  of  the  State  legislature  to 
limit  the  hours  of  labor  which  may  be  ex- 
acted from  any  worker  has  been  gradu- 
ally established  by  a  series  of  court  de- 
cinms.  The  fourteenth  amaidment  was 
siqipoBed  to  give  ererjrone  the  ris^t  to 
contract  for  as  many  hours  of  labor  a  day 
as  he  chose,  and  only  step  by  step,  as  it 
could  be  shown  that  each  measure  was 
demanded  by  the  public  welfare,  has  it 
been  possible  to  restrict  that  right  in  the 
interests  of  the  conmiunity  as  a  whole. 
The  right  to  limit  hours  of  work  for 
children  was  early  reeogiaxied;  the  com- 
mnnity'a  Interest  in  the  ibydetJ  and 
mental  development  of  the  next  genera- 
tion was  admitted.  Then  the  right  to 
limit  hours  in  dangerous  occupations,  as 
a  safety  measiure,  was  reluctantiy  con- 
ceded, limitation  of  hours  of  labor  for 
women  came  next  This  was  fought  long 
and  bitterly  and  its  final  winning  was 
largely  due  to  the  services  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Lei^^  which,  when  a  case  In- 
vf^Ting  the  ocmatitutkmali^  o£  a  lO-hour 


law  ffxr  womoi  came  ui^  set  itself  to 
prove  the  actual  barmfulness  to  the 
health  and  morals  of  women  involved  in 
long  working  hours  and  the  consequent 
need  of  restricting  women's  hours  of 
labor  in  the  public  interest  The  brief 
uidiolding  this  thesis,  prepared  by  Miss 
.  Josephine  Goldmark  with  tba  advice  and 
cooperaticm  of  Louis  D.  Brandds,  won 
the  case  and  has  since  been  used  as  a 
storehouse  of  InfOTmatiott  concemuigthe 
effects  of  fatigue  upon  women  and 
through  them  upon  the  community. 

Now  the  final  step  in  the  process  of 
regulating  hours  has  been  taken,  its  con- 
stitutionality is  before  the  courts  and 
the  method  of  defoise  found  successful 
In  1908  is  again  In  use.  In  191S  Oregon 
passed  a  law  limitingtiie  period  of  work 
in  mills,  tectories,  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishm«its  to  10  hours  a  day.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  law  is  that  it  applies  to 
all  workers,  not  to  women  and  children 
only.  That  is,  it  limits  men's  work 
sharply  and  does  so  on  the  declared 
ground  that  '*the  working  of  any  person 
more  than  10  hours  in  one  di^,  in  any 
mill,  factory,  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, is  bijurious  to  the  physical 
health  and  well-being  of  such  person  and 
tends  to  prevent  him  from  acquiring  that 
degree  of  intelligence  that  is  necessary  to 
make  him  a  useful  and  desurable  citizen 
of  the  State."  The  State  soon  had  occa- 
sion to  prosecute  a  violator  of  this  law, 
whose  subsequent  convieticm  was  af- 
firmed by  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court 
The  ease  was  then  carried  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  where  on  April  10 
last  it  was  set  for  argument  —Exchange. 


The  Eisfat-Hoar  Day 

BY  JUDGE  HOWARD,  OF  NEBRASKA 

The  vast  millions  now  behig  expended 
by  the  Am^can  rwlroad  companies  in 
fighting  the  demand  of  their  trainmen 
for  an  ei{^t-hour  day  are  benefiting 
nobody  except  the  smooth  men  employed 
to  procure  commercial  club  resolutions  in 
oppositira  to  the  just  demands  of  the 
trainmen,  and  to  hypnotize  the  American 
newspapers  into  publishing  cock-and-bull 
stories  about  how  the  eight-hour  day 
would  bankrupt  the  ndlroads.   I  si^  this 
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vast  expenditure  of  money  is  practically 
wasted,  because  the  American  people 
will  sustain  the  trainmen  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  shorter  hours  and  better  pay,  and 
in  the  end  their  demand  will  be  granted. 
I  notice  tiiat  the  raibroad  publidty  bureau 
is  just  now  pnblishinfc  a  mass  of  testi- 
mony from  merchants  in  Nebraska  cities 
and  towns,  all  beit)g  in  favor  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  against  the  fair  demands  of 
the  trainmen.  Very  omv^ently  the 
names  of  the  merchants  are  omitted  from 
the  published  testimoDy.  I  do  not  mean 
to  intimate  ibat  1h»  te8tii»»y  is  manu- 
factured* because  I  can  easily  see  that 
the  averse  merchant  wlio  puts  fortli 
such  testimony  quite  naturally  ou^t  to 
be  ashamed  to  see  his  name  attached  to 
it  It  so  happens  that  I  have  a  little  tes- 
timony of  my  own  on  this  railroad  prob- 
lem. It  was  pven  personal^  to  me  by 
one  of  the  high  American  railroad  offi- 
cials. I  shall  not  publish  his  name,  and 
for  obvious  raasons,  but  I  ask  nqr  tckioda 
to  believe  that  the  testinKmy  which  I 
here  present  came  directly  to  me  from 
the  lips  of  a  high  railroad  official  who  has 
for  more  than  20  years  been  in  charge  of 
a  railroad  department,  the  headquarters 
ci  which  are  in  Chicago.  ThisgenUeman 
said  in  titese  exact  words:  "The  railroad 
managements  are  makhig  a  mistake  in 
trying  to  breed  public  sentiment  agwnst 
the  demand  of  the  trainmen  for  the  eig^t- 
hour  day.  It  is  true  that  in  some  re- 
spects the  demands  of  the  men  ou^t  to 
be  modified,  but  in  the  main  their  de- 
mands are  fair,  and  diould  be  granted. 
If  the  increased  pay  of  the  men  who  duly 
risk  tiieir  lives  as  tr^bmen  should  neces- 
sitate a  slight  advance  In  freight  rates* 
then  the  advance  would  be  quickly  grant- 
ed by  the  proper  authority,  because  the 
average  American  citizen  is  a  fair  man, 
and  wants  to  do  the  right  thing  by  the 
railroads.  But  if  the  nulroad  manage- 
ments shall  persist  in  refusing  the  eight- 
hour  day  to  their  trainmen,  their  refusal 
will  breed  sentiment  in  favor  of  public 
ownership  of  all  railroads*  and  Inreed  it 
so  rapidly  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
stop  it  This  It  not  my  personal  opinion 
alone.  I  positively  know  that  this  opinion 
is  entertained  by  many  officials  in  the 
operating  department  of  sevend  r^road 


systems."  I  am  glad  to  be  privileged  to 
present  this  testimony  to  the  American 
people.  I  wish  I  might  be  able  to  pub- 
lish the  name  of  the  big-hearted  railroad 
official  who  spoke  those  words  to  me.  He 
is  a  man  who  rose  from  tihe  very  bottcnn 
of  the  railroad  ladder  to  the  high  place 
he  now  occupies.  He  is  a  student  of 
humanity.  He  studies  railroad  employees, 
and  he  also  studies  men  in  all  the  avenues 
of  mercantile,  professional  and  agricul- 
tural activity.  He  is  sure  right  when  be 
says  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  public 
ownership  of  railroads  is  growing,  and 
be  is  right  when  he  says  that  the  efforts 
of  the  railroad  managements  to  defeat 
the  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  will 
make  that  sentiment  grow  faster  than 
ever  before.  I  freely  offer  the  testimony 
here  presented  for  publication  in  the 
weekly  booklet  issued  by  the  railroad 
managements.  They  si^  they  want  to  be 
fair.  In  their  desire  to  be  fair,  perlwpB 
they  will  be  glad  to  print  this  testimwy. 
Courtesy  of  Bro.  J.V.  Parsons,  Div.  622. 

Worfcers  "Done  Up"  Thirnvb  Loag  Hoars 

In  the  currait  issue  of  the  Monthly  JRe- 
vtew  for  June,  published  by  the  United 
States  bureau  of  laborstatisticfl^  extended 
reference  is  made  to  the  findings  of  a 
cMnmlttee  appmnted  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  investigate  conditions  of 
workers  m  English  munition  plants. 

These  three  systems  are  in  vogae  in 
munition  factories:  One  shift  of  13  and 
14  boors  (the  overtime  system) ;  two  shifts 
of  12 hours,  andthreeshiftsof^gtitbours. 
It  is  stated  that  tJie  last  agystem  appears 
to  yield  the  best  results  in  tiie  loag  run* 
for  '*the  stn^  of  night  work,  indeed 
strain  generally,  is  sensibly  diminished, 
greater  vigor  and  work  is  maintained 
throughout  the  shift  less  time  is  lost  by 
unpunctuality  or  illness,  and  there  is  leas 
liabilify  to  accident"  The  committee 
recommends  the  adoption  of  the  three- 
shift  system*  without  overtime^  wherevtf 
a  sufficient  supply  of  labor  Is  available. 

The  committee  found  that  the  reason 
why  workers  feel  "done  up"  is  because 
of  persistent  long  hours  and  an  absence 
of  their  weekly  rest  It  is  declared  that 
this  "staleness"  is  becoming  increasing 
common,  and  that  "f6r  the^voidanoe  of 
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stalenus  in  conditl<»8  of  stremiotis  labor 
it  is  not  enoog^  to  treat  wwkmen  in  the 
balk  and  to  regulate  didly  and  weekly 
rests  upon  a  phydolt^cal  basis  devised 
fOT  the  average. " 

Ni^t  work  is  vigorously  coDdemned  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  uneconomical,  that 
supervision  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that 
workers  not  only  find  it  difficult  to  sleep 
during  the  day  but  tlieir  unusual  meal 
hours  make  it  difficult  to  consume  sub- 
stantilal  food,  and  deranged  digmti<m  re- 
sults. 

The  committee  says  that  the  true  sign 
of  fatigue  is  diminished  capacity,  and  that 
measurement  of  output  in  work  will  give 
the  most  direct  test  of  fatigue. 

A  feature  of  this  report  is  the  absoiee 
of  any  dtai^e  that  woi^ers  are  wiUfnl 
"slackers. "  The  public  press  in  England 
and  America  gave  much  publicity  to  this 
charge  several  montiis  ago,  but  tiie  com- 
mittee makes  flat  declaration  that  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  men  to  avoid 
'  'growing  stale"  where  they  are  compelled 
to  work  long  hours. 

It  is  stated  that,  as  a  wtiol^  munitimi 
workers  have  been  allowed  to  reach  a 
state  of  reduced  efficiency  and  lowered 
health  which  might  have  been  avoided 
without  reduction  in  output 

The  report  is  a  complete  vindication  of 
organized  labor's  position  on  the  shwter 
wmrkday.  —  Weekly  News  Letter. 


Natloiul  Associatim  of  AUuMfactorera 

The  following  statement  from  7%e 
Tailor  bears  evidence  of  the  attitude  of 
the  employing  class  and  of  the  necessity 
for  working  people  of  every  class  to  get 
in  line  with  the  organization  representing 
their  field  of  labor.  Stay  in  the  order 
and  fi^t  for  their  ri^ts  if  need  be,  al- 
remembering  that  **xu>  evils  are 
ever  cured  except  by  those  who  suffer 
from  them,"  and  remember  that  non- 
partisan political  afiUiation  is  just  as  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  guard  the  interests  of 
organized  labor  in  the  congress  of  botii 
state  and  nation.  —Editor. 

The  Tailor  says:  "The  evidence  is  pil- 
ing up  that  the  National  Associatim  of 
Manufacturers  is  backing  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  in  the  cloak  and  skirt 


division  of  the  garment  tradra  of  New 
York  in  the  effort  of  those  New  Ymrk 
manufacturers  to  crush  out  the  union 
organizations  among  their  workers  and  to 
starve  the  workers  into  submission  to 
permanent  sweat  shop  conditions. 

"Public  sentiment  in  New  York  is  and 
has  been  all  with  the  60, 000  garment  work- 
ers in  their  splradid  strugi^  to  save  the 
200,000  members  of  their  families  tnm 
the  most  wretched  industrial  slavery. 

"Yet  the  local  manufacturers  have  de- 
tied  opinion  as  they  have  defied  the  most 
ordinary  sentiments  of  humanity. 

'  They  have  done  this  because  they  have 
felt  secure  in  the  support  of  the  National 
association.  Not  the  president  of  the  lo- 
cal manufacturers  is  directing  the  fight 
against  the  workers  in  New  York's  larg^ 
est  industry;  but  the  directors  of  the 
nation-wide  organizatimi  to  fight  workers 
and  to  keep  down  wages  are  now  direct- 
ing that  fight 

"Lately  the  landlords  and  real  estate 
speculators  have  joined  with  the  manu- 
facturers against  the  workers.  Tlieyhave 
imi^ined  that  their  "loft"  and  shop  rents 
were  being  tiireatened.  They  have  johied 
in  the  cry  of  the  manufacturers  that  the 
demand  of  the  workers  for  decent  condi- 
tions of  work  and  for  enough  pay  to  live 
on  would  drive  the  industry  away  from 
New  York— and  leave  their  ebop  rooms 
vacant!" 

"It  is  all  part  of  the  tactics  of  the 
National  Assodati<Hi  of  Manufacturers 
everywhere.  In  Pittsburgh,  In  Chicago, 
in  New  York— everywhere  that  the  work- 
ers tiave  asserted  even  a  share  in  the  con- 
trol of  their  own  lives— the  methods  have 
been  the  same,  to  crush  out  ferociously 
all  collective  bargaining  for  wages,  to 
crush  out  all  the  means  by  which  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement  has  brought 
more  liberty,  more  happiness,  more  life 
to  the  workers  and  their  families. 

"The  garment  workers  of  New  York 
are  the  latest  objects  of  this  vindictive 
nation-wide  fight  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers.  Labor  all 
over  the  United  States  should  realize  the 
character  of  the  stru^le.  It  is  not  a 
local  fight  It  is  a  local  phase  of  a  fis^t 
that  takes  in  the  whole  industrial  field  of 
the  whole  United  States. " /^^^^ I  „ 
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The  Eitfat-Hoar  Day  Devdopmeots 

In  an  effort  to  make  their  position  clear 
to  the  public,  the  Transportation  Broth- 
erboods  issued  the  following  statement 
relative  to  the  conference  between  the 
Employees'  Committee  and  the  railway 
managers,  recently  held  in  New  York 
City. 

The  Employees'  Committee  met  the 
Railway  Managers*  Committee  and  pre- 
sented their  demands  for  an  eight-hour 
workday  with  a  penalty  for  overtime  of 
time  and  a  half  pay. 

The  Managers'  Committee  refused  to 
grant  these  demands  and  did  not  submit 
any  definite  counter  proposititn  to  the 
employees. 

The  managers  did  discuss  what  they 
termed  a  "tentative  proposal,"  which  did 
not  take  into  consideration  the  plain  fact 
that  freight  train  crews  are  pieceworkers 
and  they  are  paid  to  perform  a  certain 
definite  service  of  moving  a  train  from 
<Mie  end  of  a  division  to  the  other,  and 
when  they  have  performed  this  piecework. 


tiiey  have  done  what  they  were  paid  to 
do  regardless  of  whether  it  was  done  In 
less  than  eight  hours. 

WANT  NO  OVERTIME 

What  the  men  want  is  a  chance  to  per- 
form  this  piecework  in  all  cases  in  ei0A 
hours  or  less. 

Having  no  penalty  for  the  use  of  over- 
time, the  railroad  companies  now  use  the 
men  continuously  &om  twelve  to  twenty 
hours. 

-  The  Interstate  Commerce  CommissioD 
has  not  autiiority  under  the  law  to  regu- 
late wages  of  emplf^era  any  more  than  it 
has  to  regulate  the  price  of  steel  rails  and 
other  supplies  purchased  by  the  railroad 
companies.  Therefore,  any  investigation 
made  by  the  Interstete  Commerce  Com- 
mission into  the  subject  of  wages  would 
come  to  nau^it,  for  the  reason  that  tiie 
Commission  has  no  power  to  settle  the 
matter. 

Under  the  Newlands  Arbitration  law,  it 

is  distinctiy  provided  that  arbitration  can 
be  set  in  operation  "when  a  strike  is 
threatened."  - 

VOTE  MUST  BE  COMPLETED 

Neman  has  a  right  to  say  that  a 
"strike  is  threatened"  until  the  result  of 
the  strike  vote,  now  being  taken,  is  as- 
certained. The  will  of  the  employees 
must  be  known  before  a  strike  can  be 
threatened. 

If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissicai 
would  assume  the  responsibili^  of  agree- 
ing that  the  demands  of  the  men  should 
be  met,  it  would  be  up  to  the  Commissifm 
to  provide  the  means  for  meeting  any  in- 
creased cost  in  operation. 

The  railways,  of  course,  would  like  to 
put  the  Interstete  Commerce  Commission 
under  this  oUigation  to  grant  increased 
frei^t  rates. 

If  it  is  right  and  proper  for  the  fre^t 
tnUn  employees  to  go  into  an  arbitration 
as  to  whether  tiiey  shall  be  worked  ex- 
cessive hours  and  as  to  what  they  shall 
sell  their  labor  for,  then  it  would  only  be 
consistent  for  the  railway  car  and  engine 
builders  and  railway  supply  dealers  to 
agree  to  arbitrate  with  the  railroads  as 
to  the  price  the  railroads  should  pi^  for 
these  things. 

The  principal  objectiw,  howevw,  of  tiie 
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eroptoyeea  to  arbitratl<a  would  be  on  the 
ground  of  the  inabilit^r  to  secure  impartial 
arbitrators  who  were  sufficiency  acquunt- 
ed  with  the  technlcalitiefl  of  a  problem  of 
this  kind. 

In  the  Eastern  movement  the  neutral 
arbitrate  was  Chairman  Chas.  R.  Van 
Hise,  who  would  have  been  ruled  off  from 
any  jury  because  of  prejudice  and  conse- 
quent inability  to  render  imbiased  judg- 
ment on  the  facts  as  presented;  and,  in  a 
previous  arbitration  between  the  employ- 
ees and  the  companies,  the  man  who  was 
acting  as  neutr^  arbitrate  was  a  cor- 
poration  lawyer  representing  large  vested 
interests,  owners  of  railroad  securities, 
and  who  had  appeared  in  numerous  eases 
as  attorney  of  record  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 


Status  of  the  Eisfat-Hoor  Movemnt 

In  the  preceding  column  we  quote  causes 
of  the  break  in  the  negotiations,  causes 
which  may  be  mitigated  later  oa  hy  some 
proceaa  which  will  restore  confid»ce,  that 
the  employees  will  get  a  square  deal,  con- 
fidence that  the  jury  will  not  be  packed  by 
a  neutral  member  who  is  in  no  sense  neu- 
tral, as  was  the  case  in  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  movonaits,  which  destroyed 
confidence  in  the  process  that  looks  so 
fair,  and  doubtless  would  be  if  the  bal- 
ance wheel  of  the  hivestigators  were  pos- 
sessed with  full  knowledge  of  the  subject 
under  investigation,  and  were  guided  only 
by  the  facts  as  presented,  and  a  desire  to 
apply  the  principle  of  "do  as  you  would 
be  done  by, "  a  board  that  recognizes  the 
•  needs  of  labor  as  well  as  that  of  the  in- 
vested dollar.  But  that  seems  liard  to 
get  as  it  is  human  to  eat^  to  the  dollar, 
and  so  we  are  going  on  with  our  efforts 
to  protect  our  own  mterests  as  best  we 
can.  We  believe  in  our  cause,  and  if 
every  man  in  the  four  organizations  stands 
in  line  to  be  counted,  we  believe  our  cause 
will  get  flie  recognition  it  deserves.  We 
csanot  make  as  much  noise  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  public  as  the  dollar  can, 
but  we  have  futb  that  justice  will  do  as 
much,  and  we  must  go  on  our  way  while 
the  rulroad  managers  are  buying  great 
space  in  the  newspapers  akeady  biased 
by  dollars. 


On  a  half  page  of  space  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  of  June  30,  1916,  they  at- 
tract attention  with  the  following  head- 
line "Federal  Inquiry,  or  Railroad 
Strike?"  It  is  signed  by  the  18  members 
of  the  Managers'  Committee. 

It  is  a  scaring  attraction  to  bias  public 
opinion,  and  an  evidence  that  they  are 
spending  money  in  great  quantities;  but 
it  is  easy  to  spend  other  people's  money. 
The  employees  cannot  be  expected  to  keep 
up  with  such  extravagance  in  presenting 
their  side  of  the  controversy,  but  ex- 
tremes sometimes  react  and  do  not  pro- 
duce the  hoped-for.  results. 

The  roads  would  be  greatiy  i^eased 
could  they  dump  their  troubles  on  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  two 
reasons;  first,  if  it  were  settied  by  the 
Commission  it  would  naturally  follow  that 
the  Commission  would  allow  an  increase 
in  rates  to  cover  the  cost.  Second,  they 
would  be  greatly  pleased  if  tdie  wages 
and  workhig  ctmditions  were  ever  after 
left  to  tbe  Commission,  » that  we  could 
never  disturb  them  ag^- unless  we  could 
muster  more  political  influence  than  they 
have  been  able  to  do.  They  have  spent 
large  sums  to  induce  an  increase  in  rates 
for  carrying  the  mails,  but  they  are  still 
spending  their  money  and  with  littie 
prospect  of  an  mcrease,  thou^  they 
ought  to  have  it  We  do  not  want  that 
situation,  and  should  use  every  influence 
to  prevent  any  such  movement.  There 
is  no  more  reason  for  the  men  in  train 
service  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  than 
to  have  the  officials  have  their  pay  with 
the  workmg  conditions  for  train  crews 
regulated  by  the  Commisdon.  Then 
would  naturally  follow  tile  bIk^  men 
and,  together  with  rate  regulation,  we 
would  have  Government  managed  rail- 
roads, with  the  officials  taking  their  or- 
ders from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

The  managers  dislike  Govanment  reg- 
ulation, which  was  induced  by  unfair 
practice  by  managers  in  years  gone  hy. 
They  do  not  Hfce  any  mterference  with 
their  prerogative  as  managers,  but  not 
being  willing  to  concede  anything  to  their 
employees  and  settie  their  own  affairs, 
they  are  asking  for  more  management. 
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an4  the  end  will  probably  mean  Govern- 
ment ownership,  which  we  do  not  believe 
anyma  as  a  cUubs  wants. 

The  employing  class,  generally  speak- 
ing do  not  like  Sodalism,  but  they  are 
everlastingly  doing  the  things  which  cre- 
ate Socialistic  tendencies.  They  do  not 
like  organization  of  labor;  in  fact,  they 
do  not  like  anything  that  interferes' 
with  their  prerogative  to  doas  they  iiiease. 

Pnuiofls  and  Purpose 

The  railroad  companies  have  been  pos- 
ing as  excee^n^y  liberal  and  apprecia- 
tive of  men  who  have  been  long  in  their 
service,  always  futhful  and  safe,  by  es- 
tablishing a  pension  system  to  apply  at  cer- 
tain ages,  a  nominal  amount  having  been 
paid  and  those  long  in  service  have  been 
very  appreciative  of  this  seeming  recog- 
nition of  their  fidthfol  and  loyal  per- 
formance of  arduous  duties,  and  have 
accepted  the  pension  with  gratitude, 
feeling  that  they  were  really  honored 
by  it 

But  it  would  seem  a  shocking  awaken- 
ing to  receive  a  letter  requesting  each  in- 
dividual poistoner  to  answer  by  letter  stat- 
ing whether  in  case  of  trouble  they 
would  take  the  place  of  their  quitting  life 
companion,  and  be  in  disgrace  with  their 
associates  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Of 
course,  we  know  that  the  thoughtful  ap- 
preciated the  fact  that  the  railroad  pen- 
sion, generally  speaking,  has  a  motive 
behhid  it  rather  than  appreciation  for 
past  services.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  it  is  a  tie  that  binds  the  receivo:  of 
the  pension,  and  that  in  case  of  need  In  a 
wage  controversy,  the  pensioner  must  be 
ready  to  return  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany or  sacrifice  the  gracious  beneficoice 
from  bis  company. 

We  hope  the  time  will  come  when  all 
engineers  will  be  members  of  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  Pension  Association  so  they  will 
not  have  to  stultify  themselves  to  keep  it 
alive,  and  not  s^.  a  presumptive  ^ft  to 
be  negatived  at  will  if  the  beneficiary 
does  not  continue  a  subject  of  the  donor. 

We  also  hope  that  every  engineer  may 
become  a  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
Weekly  Indemnity  and  Acddent  Insurance 
and  not  be  tied  up  with  any  company  aside 
*rom  wages  and  conditions  of  service. 


EffideKy,  Taylor,  Etc. 

The  late  Frederick  W.  Taylor  studied 
out  an  effidmcy  system  for  shop  man- 
agement; he  followed  others  of  the  same 
nature;  but  went  the  extreme  of  the  stop- 
watch and  speeding-up  that  was  beyond 
human  endurance  for  all  but  a  few.  The 
machinists  and  shopmen  everywhere  pro- 
tested, and  eventually  brought  what  is 
known  as  the  Tavenner  bill,  a  bill  ive- 
sented  to  Cmgresa  by  Hon.  CI^  H.  Ta- 
venner, of  Illinois,  ^^alnst  tiie  use  of  the 
Taylor  system  m  Government  workshops. 
This  measure  was  very  objectionable  to 
the  manufacturers;  they  did  not  like  to 
have  this  system  shown  up  for  what  it 
really  was. 

The  Public  says:  "It  caused  the  organ- 
ization 1^  bu^ess  men  of  a  committee 
of  ten  to  oppose  legislation  antagonistic 
to  efficiency  In  American  Industry. '  The 
chairman  of  the  oommittee  Is  Henry  R. 
Towne,  of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  of  New  York.  The  secretary 
and  treasurer,  W.  B.  Richards,  of  Gunn, 
Richards  &  Co.,  WaU  st,  N.  Y.  The 
Naticma!  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  their  numthly  mt^^ng  in  New 
York,  went  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
Tavenner  House  bill."  Of  course  they 
object,  their  minds  are  centered  on  profits 
in  which  humanity  has  no  place. 

The  House  Committee  on  Labor,  which 
investigated  the  Taylor  system  in  1914, 
reported  the  following: 

The  TfQrlor  system  regards  the  work- 
man aa  a  machine  to  be  "speeded  up''  to 
its  maximum  capacity.  When  tiiis  human 
machine  fails  to  function  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  management  it  is  to  be  cast 
aside  to  make  room  for  a  new  machine— 
a  fresh  wcarkman.  The  authors  of  the 
system  do  not  appear  to  have  concerned 
themselves  about  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
human  derelicts  who  maybe  compelled  to 
drop  out  because  they  can  not  stand  the 
pace. 

Mr.  Taylor  (the  originator)  boasts  that 
when  he  installed  his  system  in  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Works  he  purposely  made 
the  task  so  hard  that  "not  more  than  one 
out  of  five  laborers,  perhaps  a  smaller 
percentage  than  tbi^  L<i!Q!id^U^0@|^LC 

That  may  be  the  kind  of  efl^wy 
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which  produces  dividends  for  the  Steel 
Trust,  but  it  is  surely  not  the  i^stem 
iriiich  a  beneficent  govemmait  should 
force  upcm  its  en^lpyees. 

The  Washington  P&st  in  oonunentii^ 
on  the  Taylor  system  said:  "The  real 
problem  of  society  today  is  not  so  much 
to  get  the  last  vestige  of  available  effort 
out  of  a  given  individual  as  it  is  to  pro- 
vide that  every  individual  shall  find  his 
idace,  and  there  do  his  appointed  work  in 
respectable  measure^  witii  a  little  reserve 
force  left  over  for  the  enjoyment  of  play- 
time and  rest  at  tiie  end  of  theday." 

As  one  studies  this  phase  of  finance 
which  eliminates  human  sympathy  and 
public  welfare,  which  wearing  men  out 
before  their  time  and  bmking  them  de- 
pendents does,  one  is  led  to  wonder  if  the 
managers  of  the  railroads  are  actuated 
by  the  same  Indifference  to  the  welfare 
of  those  who  raider  tiie  arduous  and 
dangerous  duties  of  handling  the  trans- 
portation from  which  dividends  accumu- 
late. 


Successful  Humane  Efflcleacy 

There  are  two  ways  of  promoting  efR- 
eiem^,  one  is  throuj^  a  centralizing  of 
authori^  and  directicm— a  carefully  de- 
vised machine. 

The  other  is  through  friendly  co-oper- 
ation and  interest  in  which  the  imit  main- 
tains its  independence  and  initiative. 
That  is,  every  man  must  be  considered  an 
intdlectual  unit,  and  tiiat  intelligence  ap- 
pealed U>t  so  that  every  one  may  feel  that 
he  is  an  hnportant  part  of  the  whole.  To 
make  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  ef- 
fective In  the  mass,  we  must  co-operate 
not  only  among  employees,  bat  between 
employees  and  employers. 

The  employer  does  not  get  the  best  effi- 
ciency by  paying  good  wages  only;  to  get 
tiie  best  he  must  show  the  employees  l^at 
he  is  friendly  to  them  and  interested 
in  their  welfare. 

The  employer  who  makes  his  employees 
feel  that  they  are  an  Integral  part  of  iua 
business,  and  a  large  factor  in  lus  suc- 
cess, will  get  the  best  there  is  in  the  char- 
acter of  his  employees.  Friendly  co-op- 
erati(n  between  the  employer  and  his 
employees  with  good  wafsea  is  tbe  best 


possible  means  of  efficient  effort  with  all 
concerned. 


Tower  Mefl 

Why  New  York  Central  railroad  teleg- 
raphers and  signalmen  voted  to  strike  for 
a  shorter  workday  and  more  wages  was 
told  in  New  York  July  11  by  F.  P.  Fra- 
leigh,  of  Poughkeepeie,  N.  Y,,  a  tower 
signalman  for  24  years,  before  the  Federal 
Board  of  Arbitration. 

Fraleigh  declared  he  must  work  366 
days  a  year  to  earn  $65  a  m<ntii.  Otiier 
signalmen,  he  said,  are  forced  to  do  other 
work  on  the  side  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
witness  declared  he  had  not  taken  a  vaca- 
tion smce  1907,  when  he  collapsed  from 
working  12  hours  a  day.  He  said  that  hia 
wife  is  forced  to  work  as  a  nurse. 

The  witness  was  asked  by  a  New  York 
Cmtral  official  from  GeveUmd,  rein^sent- 
ing  tiu  railroad  at  the  hearing  what 
would  happoi  if  a  signalman  fell  asleep 
at  his  post.  "Would  an  accident  result?" 
be  inquired. 

"Maybe  and  maybe  not;"  was  Fra- 
leig^'s  reply.  "But  I  can  answer  that 
from  the  New  York  Central  rules.  They 
require  a  train  crew  to  stop  if  a  signal- 
man is  not  <m  the  job  and  find  out  if  he 
is  asleei^  sick  or  dead.  If  the  man  is  hi- 
capacitated  the  crew  must  leave  a  man 
in  the  tower." 

"I  believe. "  said  the  railroad's  repre- 
sentative, "that  the  towerman  is  an  au- 
tomaton and  a  machine,  and  that  instead 
of  getting  from  $59- to  |79  a  month  he 
should  get  less  thsm  the  $40  a  mmth  flag^ 
man."-^«w  YorkCaU, 

To  be  called  an  automaton  Is  quite  like 
the  employing  class.  An  automaton  is 
described  in  the  Encyclopedia  Dictionary 
as  "a  figure  resembling  a  human  being 
or  animal,  so  constructed  that  when  it  is 
wound  up  it  will,  for  a  certain  timc^  make 
movements  like  those  in  life;"  very  a»n- 
plimentary.  Indeed.  With  such  a  definition 
of  a  towerman  it  seems  rather  strange 
that  he  should  have  had  such  an  Important 
place  in  the  recent  wreck  on  that  road 
when  the  engines  was  held  accountable. 
Perhaps  the  evidence  the  towermen  gave 
indicating  that  stt  t  lffilit^n^ti&ill^iSe.  do 
not  always  do  what  is  expected  oFthem, 
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did  not  please  this  representative  of  the 
railroad. 


A.  P.  of  L.  UMiag  Dedicated 

The  magnificent  new  home  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  was  dedicated  on 
l^e  Fourth  of  July  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  gave  it  the  vwy  appropriate 
name  of  *^lie  Temple  of  Commcsi  Coun- 
cil" 

It  is  situated  on  the  northwest  comer 
of  Ninth  and  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  a  fittmgmonu- 
ment  to  the  cause  to  which  it  is  dedi- 
cated. 

A  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  pres- 
ence of  Mrs.  Wilson,  Vice-President  Mar- 
Bhall  and  members  of  the  Cabinet 

Secretaiy  of  Labor  Wilson,  farmer 
presidnkt  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
the  first  trade  unionist  in  a  President's 
cabinet,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

Samuel  Gompera,  President  of  the 
American  Federaticm  of  Labor,  delivered 
an  address,  laying  particular  'stress  on 
the  recent  mactmrat  of  the  last  Con- 
gress removing  labor  unions  from  trust 
classificatioo,  sabring,  that  the  dedara- 
tiwi,  "Labor  is  not  a  commodity,  * ' 
marks  the  recognition  of  a  vital  principle 
for  which  the  Federation  had  long  con- 
tended. 

He  appealed  to  the  people  to  support 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  prevent 
war,  yet  assuring  all  present  that  in  the 
event  of  his  labors  in  that  directimi  being 
unavailing,  flie  storey  manhood  repre- 
sented by  the  labcnr  unions  would  be  found 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defense  of  the 
country. 


The  New  York  Call 

It  is  conceded  that  the  New  York  Call 
rendered  tixe  best  service  of  all  the  news- 
papers during  the  previous  confer^ices 
between  the  managers  and  the  four  Broth- 
erhoods, and  as  another  conference  is  ex- 
pected early  in  Angdst,  the  Call  nqftesia 
the  Journal  to  publish  the  followfaig, 
which  we  are  glad  to  do  in  recogniti<m  of 
the  spedal  service  previously  rendered 
by  representatives  of  the  CalL 

"We  are  in  receipt  of  requests  from 
members  of  your  Brotherhood,  *>«  well  as 


members  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
asking  for  sul}scription  rates  for  the  Call 
during  the  conference,  and  we  are  mak- 
ing a  special  offer  to  the  railroad  men  for 
the  CaU,  daily  and  Sunday,  for  two  mcmths 
at  11.00.  This  is  a  redaction  of  90l49  on 
the  regular  subscription  iffice. " 


**BI1^  Leadett  tte  BUnd" 

At  the  New  York  Convention  of  ttie 
National  As80ciati<m  of  Manufacturer^  a 
country  wide  organization  of  employera, 
it  was  ur^ed  that  they  combat  n^anised 
labor.  Itwasstated  that  *V  the  bnd- 
nesa  men  of  this  country  expect  to  cope 
with  the  American  FederaticHi  of  Labor 
and  other  labor  organizations  they  must  at 
least  have  a  well  co-ordinated  body,  as 
well  organized  m  detail  and  as  well  fed- 
erated anurngthe  States." 

Under  the  caption,  "Blind  Leadeth  the 
BUnd,"  the  Nmoa-PoBt,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  answers  these  exdted  badness  men 
as  follows: 

"If  the  manufacturers  took  a  little 
time  off  to  study  sociological  and  eco- 
nomic conditions^  paid  less  attention  and 
money  to  trained  lobbyists^  and  spumed 
the  demagogic  harangues  of  their  so- 
called  leaders,  and  stopped  Hstening  to 
the  seductive  flirtati(»i8  ot  mncenary 
politicians,  they'd  soon  find  that  there  is 
no  natural  conflict  of  interests  betwem 
them  and  their  employees. 

"Both  the  employer  and  employee,  un- 
der the  forms  of  industry  that  prevail, 
are  vital  factors  in  the  production  of 
wealtlt  That  is  a  truism  that  the  veriest 
tyro  should  miderstand.  The  employer 
doesn't  seon  to  grasp  tlia  idea.  He  con- 
tinually sedcs  to  enhance  his  Industiial 
privileges  through  barter  with  profes- 
sional politicians  rather  than  in  open- 
hearted  talk  with  his  employees  and  a 
common-sense  study  of  economic  and  in- 
dustrial condition& 

"Another  source  of  trouble  is  in  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  manufacturers  are 
dual  characters.  They  are  only  secon- 
darily manufacturers.  Primarily,  they 
are  speculators  with  their  investments 
ramified  in  monopolies  which  are  throttling 
the  people;  therefore,  this  type  can  never 
be  found  nghting  for  a  square  deaL  " 
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Books  Received 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  handy  pocket 
size  book  containing  Catechism  on  train 
rules,  alflo  court  interiwetatkai  of  the 
safety  apidianoe  act  and  otlier  infoftna- 
tkHi  of  practical  interest  to  men  engaged 
in  train  service.  Price,  $1.60.  Published 
by  Frederick  J.  Pryor,  Hinsdale,  HL 

Locomotive  Break  -  downs  and  tiieir 
Gores.  By  Donald  R.  MacBain.  This  book 
was  first  published  in  1900,  is  now  revised 
and  brought  up  to  date,  kee^dng  pace  with 
tiie  advance  In  power  and  new  apfdlancea. 
It  opens  with  preliminary  leeacms  and  pro- 
gresses through  all  the  intricate  raecha- 
niam  from  pilot  to  rear  coupling  of  the 
locomotive.  Price,  $1.00.  For  informa- 
tion, address  Locomotive  Management, 
1486  East  116th  street,  Cleveland,  O. 


laspector  of  Safe^  AppHuKes 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission announces  open  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  Inspector  of  Safety  Appli- 
ances and  Inspector  of  Hours  of  Service, 
for  men  <»ily,  on  August  28  and  29,  1916. 
Blanks  may  be  obtatTted  at  postoffices  in 
the  larger  ciHea  in  every  State  in  the  Un- 
ion. A/ewplaeeanamedarecourthousea, 
but  the  pottmatter  will  dovhtless  know 
■where  this  occurs.  With  competition  na- 
tion-wide, it  win  be  seen  that  these  places 
are  not  easy  to  get,  and  that  one  must  be 
well  versed.  The  positions  pay$l,800per 
year,  and  necessary  expenses  while  ab- 
sent from  hewlquarters  in  the  disehai^ 
€i  official  duties. 


Higfa  Powered  Headligiits 

The  Headlij^t  Rules  published  in  July 
JouBNAI^  pages  666  and  667,  are  word  for 
word  the  same  as  originally  submitted  by 
the  (3iief  Inspector,  and  the  action  of  tlw 
CtHumisaoi  in  apinoving  tbem  Is  a  com- 
plete indorsement  of  tin  Uf^  power 
headlight  and  a  vindication  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  employees  in  asking  for  it  as 
a  safety  device.  The  headlight  rule  was 
before  the  Commission  for  over  eight 
months,  from  September  28, 1915,  to  Jime 
^  1916,  during  which  time  the  railroad 
companies,  the  manufacturers  of  head- 
lights, tike  officials  of  the  Government, 


and  the  employees  were  fully  heard  and 
an  exhaustive  and  painstaking  investiga- 
tion made  to  ascertain  the  true  merits  of 
tiie  high  power  headlight  as  applied  in 
actual  operation  of  locomotives,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  has  been  thus 
deliberate  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
should  entirely  disarm  any  criticism  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads  which  were  so 
bittwly  opposed  to  the  rule  that  has  been 
aiqwoved. 

Tbe  rules  which  are  now  in  force-  are 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  March  4,  191^ 
extending  the  boiler  inspection  law  to  in- 
clude the  entire  locomotive  and  tender, 
and  being  promulgated  under  a  Federal 
law  they  will  apply  uniformly  to  all  inter- 
state railroads  threug^nt  the  country 
and  will  take  the  place  of  the  various 
state  headlis^  laws  that  have  been 
passed.        Yours  fistemally, 

H.  E.  Wnxs, 
A  G.  C.  E.  and  National  Legislative  Rep- 
resentative, B.  of  L.  E. 

W.  M.  Clark, 
Vice-President,  National  Legislative  Rep- 
resentative, O.  R.  C. 


UNKS 

Meetioi:  of  die  Qeneral  Chalrown's  Asso- 
clatioa,  Soatbeasteni  Territory, 
Sept.  1-2.  1916 

DSAB  Snts  AND  Brothers:  The  Gen- 
eral Chairmen's  Association  of  the  South- 
eastern Territory  will  meet  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  Friday,  September  1,  1916,  and 
will  be  in  sesncm  on  Septembw  1  and  2. 
There  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  four 
train  service  organizations  on  Sunday, 
September  S.  The  Southeastern  Union 
Meeting  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  and  Auxiliaries  will  open 
on  Mcoiday,  September  4,  and  will  be  in 
session  balance  of  week.  All  Goieral 
ChiUrmen  are  zeqoested  to  be  praoit 
and  all  members  are  extended  a  cordial 
invitatitm  to  attend  these  meetings. 
You  will  enjoy  every  minute  of  your  stay, 
as  the  good  people  of  Richmond  extend  to 
every  one  that  genuine  Southern  hospi- 
tali^  that  insures  every  qasj  <t)  ^^h^^t 
and  grand  time. 

The  officers  of  the  Southeastern  Union 
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Meeting  Association  and  Divisions  and 
Auxiliaries  at  Richmond  are  leaving  noth- 
ing undone  to  make  this  the  best  and 
most  pleasant  union  meeting  ever  held  in 
tiie  history  of  the  Brotherhood. 

Trusting  that  I  may  see  all  my  old 
Ariends  and  meet  many  new  ones  at  these 
meetings,  I  remain,     Yours  fraternally, 
Harry  Huddleston,  Sec.  -Treas. 


SoNtbeastem  Unioa  Meetioc*  RIchmoiul.VaM 
Sept,  3-6,  1916 

'  We  have  been  invited  by  the  four  local 
Divisions  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  the  two 
local  Divisions  of  the  G.  L  A,  of  Rich- 
mond, to  hold  the  fifth  Southeastern 
Territory  union  meeting  in  Richmond, 
Va. ,  beginning  SeptAnber  4,  1916. 

The  committees  are  working  gener- 
ous^ to  make  the  meeting  a  complete 
success,  and  we  want  to  help  all  that  we 
possibly  can.  The  General  Chairmen 
will  commence  firsts  probably  meeting 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  September.  On  the 
3rd  they  are  arranging  for  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  four  train 
service  organizations.  Monday  there 
will  be  separate  meetings  for  the  B.  of 
L.  K  and  G.  L  A,  at  1  p.  m.,  with  public 
reception  in  the  evening,  the  Goremor, 
Mayor  and  public  offidala  participating. 
Tuesday  atl  p.  m.,  joint  meeting  of  the 
B.  of  L.  K.  and  Auxiliary,  with  possibly 
a  ball  in  the  evening.  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, auto  ride  about  the  city,  and  at  1 
p.  m.  separate  meetings  for  the  6.  of  L. 
E.  and  G.  L  A  (Some  entertainment  in 
the  evening.)  Then  the  closing  meet- 
ing for  tiw  election  of  Chairman,  Secre- 
tary and  the  members  of  the  State  Com- 
mittees, and  to  name  the  place  for 
holding  next  meeting. 

Thursday  morning,  leave  for  boat  ride 
down  the  historic  James  River  to  the 
ocean  beach. 

Of  course  the  principal  feature  will  be 
a  £scussion  of  the  eight-hour  wage 
•movranent,  with  Grand  Chief  Stone  the 
leading  speaker.  Beadea  that,  there 
win  be  discussions  of  the  most  vital  sub- 
jects before  the  membership,  and  you 
will  have  a  chance  to  learn  many-  things 
that  you  ought  to  know. 

The  committee  hopes  to  secnre  an  ad- 


dress by  someone  representing  the  De- 
partment of  Locomotive  Inspection  of  the 
Federal  Government  This  should  be 
highly  profitable  as  well  aa  entertaining. 

A  new  feature  of  interest  to  Hie  mem- 
bers of  the  Auxiliary  w31  be  a  meeting 
for  the  Inspectors  and  Grand  Officers. 

There  has  been  a  time  in  tbe  history  of 
our  country  when  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered an  act  of  rashness  if  we  had 
attempted  to  hold  a  imion  meeting  at 
Richmond,  Va.  Men  brou^t  in  such 
near  relation  to  the  scenea  of  the  GivO 
War  periupe  could  not  haverefridned 
from  heated  discussion,  and  the  result 
might  have  been  ^s^^neable. 

Conditions  have  changed.  There  is  no 
longer  the  feelings  of  bitterness  between 
the  people  who  live  in  different  sections 
of  the  United  States;  even  tbose  of  our 
Organization  from  Canada  seem  to  be  our 
neighbon. 

In  removing  sectional  bitterness  and 
promoting  the  era  of  amity  and  good-will 
which  is  the  strength  of  our  nation  and 
our  Brotherhood,  we  have  done  a  great 
deal,  and  we  must  continue  to  do  all  that 
in  us  lies. 

For  many  years  tJlie  raihroad  Brother- 
hoods have  brought  large  bodies  of  mm 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  country- 
men with  a  common  interest,  and  citizens 
of  a  common  country.  In  their  business 
intercourse  these  men  have  grown  to  re- 
spect and  trust  each  otber.  Instead  of 
sectionalism  being  cultivated  and  thrivii^ 
among  them  it  has  withered  and  been 
forgotten  in  the  fellowship  that  is  bom  of 
a  nobler  and  better  sentiment. 

The  kindliness  that  these  men  have  felt 
for  each  other  and  their  expresaioois  of 
friendship  has  done  its  part  in  softening 
the  rigor  of  feeling  that  they  themselves 
entertained  and  by  their  intercourse  witik 
people  at  large  they  have  ^ed  an  influ- 
ence beyond  the  circle  of  their  organised 
activities  that  has  been  attmded  with 
most  happy  results.  -  If  we  sneceed  in 
meeting  at  RIchnu»id  in  the  same  spirit 
we  have  hitherto  wrought,  this  sboold  be 
the  most  profitable  meeting  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Southeastern  Association. 

Fraternally  yours, 

T.  J.  HosKKj^^l^paanoOQle 
Mrs.  J.  R.  GRrrrranMBN,  SeefJPreaB. 
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COHHITTBE  OH  ARItANOEHBNTS 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  South- 
eastern Association  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and 
G.  I.  A.  will  be  held  in  Richmond,  Va, 
beginning  Sunday  night,  September  8, 
with  services  at  the  City  Central  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Harrison,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  Brother 
Harrison  a  few  years  ago  was  a  knight 
of  the  throttle  but  is  now  a  regular  or- 
dained minister  of  a  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Nashville.  As  the  business  session 
will  open  Monday  we  are  sure  many  will 
come  in  a  day  ahead  of  time  in  order  to 
hear  this  Brother  engineer  deliver  a  spe- 
cially  prepared  sermon  for  you.  Brother 
Harria(m  is  a  member  of  Div.  207,  Macon, 
Ga.  The  committee  believing  tliis  would 
be  pleasing  to  many  of  you  have  invited 
Brother  Harrison  to  come  to  Richmond 
and  address  you. 

The  Southeastern  Association  will  open 
their  business  session  on  Monday,  Sept 
4.  A  most  interes^g  program  has 
been  arrangei^  which  is  also  fpivea  in 
tiiis  issue  of  the  Journal  for  your  in- 
formation. There  will  be  something 
doing  every  minute  of  the  time  during 
your  stay  in  oiu*  city,  both  for  your  pleas- 
ure and  business  interests. 

The  meeting  will  close  Wednesday  night, 
Sept  6,  and  thencomesthemostenjoyable 
part  of  the  program :  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing, Sept  7,  the  steamer  Pocafumtas  will 
leave  Richmond  at  8  a.  m.,  chartered  ex- 
ebsiTely  for  your  service  for  a  trip  dowa 
the  historic  James,  passing  in  full  view 
of  those  old  Colonial  homes,  viz:  Shirley, 
Berkeley,  Westover,  Upper  and  Lower 
BrandiHi,and  Jamestown,  the  first  English 
settlement  These  are  indeed  places  that 
should  be  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  true 
American,  for  who  can  deny  that  on  this 
soil  the  nation  was  bom  and  that  natiim 
was  our  America! 

Passing  out  of  the  James  into  Hampton 
Roads,  over  the  identical  spot  where 
the  first  naval  battle  was  fought  by  iron- 
clad vessels,  theMonitoraadtheMerrimae, 
and  thence  by  the  Newport  News  Ship 
Building  and  Dry  Dock  Company's  im- 
mense  plant,  where  many  of  the  vessels 
of  our  navy,  including  some  of  the  dread- 
naughts,  were  built,  just  off  from  New- 
port News,  the  United  States  aviation 


school  is  situated  on  the  shore,  and  is  viih 
ible  from  the  steamer;  passing  on  down 
the  Roads  and  landing  at  Old  Point 

Contort  about  4  p.  m.,  and  thence  by 
street  car  to  Buckroe  Beach,  where  you 
may  enjoy  a  dip  in  the  surf  and  a  splen- 
did seafood  supper;  music  and  dancing  in 
the  spacious  pavilion.  Accommodation 
can  be  procured  at  the  hotel  and  cottages 
at  the  beach,  also  tiie  hotels  at  Fortress 
Monroe. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with 

the  Newport  News  Ship  Building  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.  to  admit  visitors  on  badges, 
which  affords  you  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  greatest  plant  of  liiis  kind  on  the  At- 
lantic. 

Retaiminc^  the  boat  will  leave  Old  Point 
about  noon  Friday,  and  will  touch  at 
Newpwt  News  about  1  p.  m.,  to  pick  up 
those  who  have  gone  to  that  place  to  visit 
the  Dry  Dock,  and  wiU  arrive  at  Rich- 
mond about  8  p.  m.  This  trip  has  been 
provided  for  you  at  a  cost  of  $2.00  each 
for  the  round  trip,  and  the  committee  of 
arrangements  requests  all  who  desire  to 
t^e  this  trip  to  purchase  your  ticket  as 
soon  as  you  register  at  headquarters, 
tiiereby  caving  us  ample  time  to  arrange 
accommodations  for  yon  at  the  Beach. 

Assuring  you  that  we  are  doing  all  in 
our  power  to  make  this  the  best  meeting 
you  ever  attended,  and  bidding  you  all 
from  the  South,  North,  East,  and  West  a 
hearty  welcome,  we  are. 

Yours  fraternally, 
C  S.  Perry,  Sec-Treas., 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Hotel  rates  for  Union  Heetini^  South- 
eastern Association,  to  be  held  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Sept  1-8. 

Hotel  Richmcmd  —  Headquarters,  300 
rooms.  European;  single  witii  bath,  $2.60 
per  day  and  up;  doable  with  bath,  $4.00 
per  day  and  up;  sing^  without  bath,  $1.60 
per  day  and  up;  double  without  bath, $3. 00 
per  day  and  up;  suites  withbedroom,bath 
and  parlor,  $10.00  per  day  and  up. 

Murphy's  Hotel— 500  rooms,  European; 
single  with  bath,  $1.50  to  $3.00;  double 
with  bath,  $3.00  to  $5.00;  single  without 
bath,  $1.60  to  $2.00;  double  without  bath, 
$2.50  to  $4.00.  ^  J 

The  Jefferson  HBtKi^'^^  i«>^^iu^ 
pean;  single  with  bath,  $2.60  to  $3.00; 
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single  without  bath,  $1.60  to  $2.00;  double 
with  bath,  $400  to  $6.00;  double  without 
bath,  $a00  to  $4.00;  double  with  bath.  2 
beds,  $6.00. 

Hotel  Rueger— 136  rooms,  European; 
single  with  bath,  $2.00  to  $4.00;  double 
with  bath,  $3.00  to  $5.00;  single  without 
bath,  $1.50  to  $2.00;  double  without  bath, 
$2.50  to  $3.60. 

Hotel  Stumpf—Sin^  witii  bath,  $L60 
to  $2.60;  double  with  bath,  $2.60  to  $100; 
Oa^e  without  bath,  $1.00  to  $1.50. 

Hotel  Lexington— 200  rooms;  American 
plan,  ^50  to  $3.50  per  day;  European 
plan,  $1.00  to  $2.60  per  day. 

Rooming  houses  and  boarding  houses 
are  plentiful  on  nearby  streets  at  prices 
ranging  from  $8.50  to  $6.00  per  we^  for 
rooms.  Rooms  and  board,  $12.00  per 
week  and  up. 

Reservations  may  be  made  in  advance 
by  addressing  C.  S.  Perry,  2809iR  Broad 
at,  Richmond,  V& 


Thb  24th  annual  eoaventim  of  the 
Traveling  Engineers'  Association  wil  be 
held  at  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  IlL, 
September  5,  1916,  and  continue  four 
days.  The  main  subjects  to  be  discussed 
are:  "What  Effect  Does  the  Mechanical 
nadng  of  Fuel  in  the  Firebox  and  Lubri- 
cating of  Locomotives  Have  on  Cost  of 
Operation?" 

"The  Advantages  of  Superheaters, 
Brick  Arches  and  Other  Modem  Appli- 
ances on  Large  Engines. " 

"Difficulties  Accompanying  the  Pre- 
vention of  Black  Smoke." 

"Make-up  and  Handling  of  Modem 
Freight  Trains. " 

"Assi^mentof  Power  from  the  Stand- 
point of  Efficient  and  Econ<Hny." 

"Progressive  Examination  for  Firemen 
for  Promotion,  and  New  Men  for  Employ- 
ment" W.  0.  Thompson.  Sec 


An  event  in  which  a  host  of  friends  were 
deeply  interested  was  the  golden  wedding 
celebration  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Per- 
ry, Sr.,  member  of  Div.  230,  Meridian, 
Miss.,  which  occurred  on  Wednesday  ev- 
ening, at  the  home  of  their  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmett  C- 
Rourke. 


Surrounded  by  their  children,  grand- 
childrra  and  a  host  of  friends,  it  was 
their  privilege  to  receive  tiw  omgratnla- 
tions  of  quite  a  number  of  callera  between 
the  hours  of  eight  and  eleven. 

An  interesting  fact  was  that  in  addi- 
tion to  their  children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fer- 
ry's nineteen  grandchildren  were  present 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  were  showered 
with  many  beautiful  's^fts,  telegrams  of 
congratulations  and  gold  coins. 

The  wisdies  of  all  present  were  tiiat  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Perry  might  celebrate  many 
more  anniversaries.— Courtesy  C.  A.  P. 

The  second  get-together  meeting  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
on  the  L  AG.  N.  R.  R.  system,  took  place 
at  San  Antonk),  Tex.,  June  21,  22  and  2^ 
1916.  The  23d  was  set  aside  for  a  jomt 
unwn  meeting  with  the  B.  of  L.  F.  &  R, 
which  was  well  attended  by  both  organi- 
zations; much  good  was  derived  from 
these  meetings. 

On  the  night  of  June  21,  a  Mexican 
supper  was  given  in  behalf  of  the  visiting 
Brothers  and  then:  families;  and  on  the 
evening  of  June  22,  a  receptitm  was 
^ven  at  Brother  and  Sister  Hammond's 
home,  1720  West  Commerce  street^  and  a 
very  enjoyable  time  was  had. 

The  L  &  G.  N.  system  is  composed  of 
three  Divisions,  and  all  that  could  get  off 
were  at  the  meetings.  These  meetings 
will  be  held  every  four  months  on  tiiis 
system. 

Fraternally  yours, 
J.  O.  RucKER.  Div.  S07. 


A  THOUSAND  and  more  members  of  the 
five  railroad  employees*  brotherhoods 
gathered  in  Nesbitt  Theatre,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa  Three  important  resolutions 
were  passed.  The  principal  speakers 
were  national  officers  of  the  different  txt' 
ganizations, 

A  resolution  to  support  the  Governor 
and  the  senators  and  representatives  who 
have  aided  the  railroad  men  with  State 
legislation  was  passed,  as  was  a  motion 
of  indorsement  of  th^  striking  WUkes- 
Barre  trolley  employees. 

The  important  speakers  were:  W.  G. 
Lee,  of  Cleveiaindtii^0.^yl^e^idb&^^'die 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmm;  P.  J. 
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McNamara,  of  Peoria,  III,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
BTremen  and  Enginemen;  John  Bannon, 
of  Cleveland,  0.,  Vice-President  of  the 
Brotiwriiood  of  Railway  Tr^nmen;  P.  H. 
Kelly,  of  Port  Jervia,  N.  T.,  General 
Ghabioan  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loccnno- 
tive  Engineers  of  the  Erie  system;  David 
Davis,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  chairman  of  the 
Order  of  R^lway  Conductors  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  ^stem;  and  N.  S.  Bums, 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  chairman  of  the  union 
nweting.  R^ireaentatives  of  out-of- 
town  organizations  spoke  briefly. 

N.  S.  Bums,  chairman  of  tiu  general 
local  committee,  proved  an  able  toast- 
master.  Timely  addresses  were  made  by 
general  officers  Messrs.  Xjee,  Bannon  and 
McNamara,  also  by  H.  E.  Core,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Graeral  Chairman  of  the  Griev- 
ance Committee  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  of 
the  Pennsylvwua  lines  east  of  Htts- 
bur^:  A.  F.  Dn^,  of  Scrantcm,  James 
F.  Harley,  Danfel  J.  Gallt^her  and 
others.  An  ezc^ent  menu  was  served 
by  Landlord  Lee. 

The  meeting  was  an  enthusiastic  one 
throughout  Every  speaker's  remarks 
were  interrupted  at  frequent  intervals  by 
enthusiastic  applause.  The  public  was 
not  admitted  to  tiie  tiieatre,  but  from  re- 
marks of  the  different  members  as  tiiey 
pasaed  out  itwas  learned  that  the  meet- 
ing was  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
years.  The  instructions  given  out  by  the 
national  officers  were  of  a  nature  that 
will  prepare  the  men  for  action  and 
proper  movement  in  the  event  of  the 
tiireatened  strike  becoming  a  reality. 
— N.  S.  B.,  WUhea-Barre  Rteord. 


Bro.  Oscar  Tyler,  supervisor  of 
safety  appliances  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines,  West,  has  been  sojouming  at 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  with  his  wife,  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Miles.  Brother 
and  Sister  Miles  have  been  faithful  work- 
ers for  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  its  Auxiliary 
txa  many  years  and  were  untiring  in  tiieir 
eff<Hrts  to  make  this  visit  me  l(»g  to  be 
remembered. 

'  June  26  was  a  gala  day,  one  never  to 
be  forgotten.  The  festivities  of  the  day 
were   made  doubly  enjoyable  because 


of  the  presence  of  Mrs.  W.  A.  Mur- 
dock.  Grand  President  of  the  G.  I.  A, 
and  het  x&»c%  Hiss  Jessie  Waldhelm,  of 
Prin^Ehar,  Iowa.  Onb  of  the  Cohpaht. 


On  Sunday,  June  11,  1916,  G.  I.  A  Div. 
108,  assist^  by  B.  of  L.  E.  Divisions 
222  and  713.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  held 
memorial  services  in  E.  of  P.  HalL  A 
nice  musical  prc^^ram  was  furnished  1^ 
members  of  ttie  G.  L  A  and  their  fam- 
ilies; also  remarks  1^  Rev.  P.  A  Simp- 
khu,  Mr.  J.  Hickey,  former  master  me- 
chanic of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  R.  R.,  also  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bennett,  present  master  me- 
chanic of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  R.  R. 

A  nice  floral  display  in  the  shape  of  an 
E  was  presented.  At  the  roll  call  of  the 
departed  Brothers,  a  white  carnation  was 
planted  in  the  E,  and  a  red  carnation  for 
the  departed  Sisters. 

One  Who  Was  Thbbb. 


Divisions  839  and  849,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
held  their  annual  memorial  services  in  the 
Odd  Fellows'  hall,  June  11,  1916.  This 
had  been  recreated  by  Div.  607,  6.  I.  A 

As  the  engineers  marched  in,  a  carna- 
tion was  pinned  upon  each  one  by  the 
beautiful  ladies  of  which  the  Division  is 
composed. 

A  carnation  was  placed  in  a  vase  as 
each  MM  of  our  departed  Brothers'  names 
were  called.  These  flowers  were  then 
ivesented  to  State  Treasurer  B.  R,  Lacy, 
of  Div.  389,  by  Bro.  C.  C.  Page,  Chief 
Engineer  of  Div.  339;  saying  to  Broth- 
er Lacy  that  the  ladies  of  Div.  607  had 
requested  same.  Brother  Lacy  responded, 
thanking  the  ladies,  each  and  every  one. 
The  talk  then  made  by  Brother  Lacy 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  pres- 
ent Fraternally, 

a  W.  Gerow,  S.-T.  Div.  849. 


Sunday,  June  11,  being  the  date  of 
our  annual  memorial  services,  B.  of  L. 
£.  Div.  819  and  Div.  277»  of  the  G.  L  A 
to  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  met  in  the  ball  of  the 
Engineers  in  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  Va., 
to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  our  de- 
parted friends. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  an- 
nounced byF.  T.  Beazly,  o£,I>iv.  819, 
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after  which  it  was  opened  by  prayer,  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  suitable  program,  which 
included  singing  and  speaking. 

At  the  close  of  the  services,  Brother 
Abel,  of  Div.  819,  with  Sisters  Suerry 
and  Williams,  went  to  Oak  Grove  Ceme- 
tery with  a  choice  lot  of  flowers  to  put  on 
the  graves  of  our  departed  friends. 

All  present  were  much  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  memorial  services 
were  conducted.     Tours  very  truly, 
F.  G.  Abbl.  Div.  819. 


On  Saturday  evaiing.  April  29,  be- 
tween 5  and  8  o'clock  a  banquet  was 
served  by  the  ladies  in  the  banquet  hall 
of  the  Trainmen's  Home,  Altoona,  Pa.,  to 
the  visitors  and  their  families.  Fully  700 
people  partook  of  the  feast  The  occa- 
mm  was  (me  long  to  be  remembered  by 
all  in  attendance.  During  the  banquet 
referee  Jacob  G.  Snyder,  of  the  Com- 
pensation Bureau,  detiveied  an  address 
on  the  need  of  the  compensation  act  and 
the  benefits  derived  from  it  by  widows 
and  their  families.  After  the  banquet 
dancing  was  enjoyed  in  the  ball  room 
until  midnight 

At  the  meeting  held  Sunday  many 
prominent  speakera  delivered  addresses. 
Bros.  L.  G.  GrifBng,  A.  G.  C.  of  the  B.  of 
L.  E.,  and  Arthur  J.  Lovell,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  and  E.,  spoke  on 
the  Eight-Hour  Movement  and  matters  of 
general  interest  to  the  Brotherhoods. 
Brothers  Grifling's  and  Lovell's  ad- 
dresses were  very  instructive  and  greatly 
appreciated  by  all  present  Brother  Lovell 
has  come  to  be  a  great  favorite  amon^ 
our  members  and  too  much  cannpt  be 
said  in  praise  of  his  good  work  in  the  m- 
terests  of  the  Brotherhood. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  also  by 
members  of  the  different  organizations, 
among  whom  were  Bro.  E.  William 
Park,  General  Chairman  of  the  B.  of  L. 
E.  lines  East  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie;  C. 
Devinney,  retired  engineer  on  Pennsyl- 
vania lines  (formerly  general  chairman  of 
lines  East  of  Pittsburgh),  and  Bro.  D.  G. 
Myers,  local  chairman  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
Bro.  J.  W.  Fluke,  of  the  B.  of  L.  E., 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  meetings,  and 
Bro.  G.  O.  Wilson,  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  and 
E.,  acted  as  secretary. 


The  ladies'  Auxiliaries  and  Lodges  of 
the  organizations  entertained  the  visiting 
ladies  and  their  families  in  the  afternoon 
with  readings,  musical  selections  and 
victrola  music,  the  victrola  being  loaned 
through  the  courtesy  of  A.  J.  Harter. 

There  were  visiting  members  present 
from  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New  Jer- 
sey  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful that  has  been  held. 

The  next  fif tii  Sunday  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Sonbury,  Pa. 

G.  0.  Wilson, 
R.  S.  Lodge  287,  B.  of  L.  F.  and  E. 
—if.  of  L.  F.  &  E.  Magazine. 

The  members  of  Divs.  732  and  54, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
and  Golden  Rod  Division  66,  Ladies'  Aux- 
Uiary  to  the  Brotheriiood  of  Locomotive 
Engmeers,  Matamoras,  Fa.,  attended 
services  at  Hope  Church,  on  Sunday 
evening,  June  11.  It  was  the  annual 
memorial  service  of  the  Divisions  and  a 
goodly  attendance  of  the  members  were 
present  in  a  body. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Gerhart,  pastor  of  Hope 
Church,  preached  an  interesting  sermon 
to  the  engineera  and  tiie  ladies  of  the 
Auxiliary.  He  asii  it  was  his  privilege  to 
run  the  engine  with  tiie  engineers  on 
board  this  time  and  stated  that  it  was  a 
fitting  thing  to  set  aside  a  day  in  which 
to  honor  their  members  who  had  passed 
away.  It  is  estimated  that  1,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  died  within  tiie  past 
year  and  otiiera  who  have  heea  stricken 
would  be  glad  to  be  classed  with  them  be- 
cause life  has  no  brightness  for  them 
now.  He  lauded  the  Order  for  the  finan- 
cial blessings  which  it  has  bestowed  upon 
the  members  and  their  families.  Anotiier 
benefit  which  is  derived  from  the  Broth- 
erhood is  that  which  comes  from  organi- 
zation. They  had  banded  together  to  get 
what  is  due  them  fiinancially  and  oth^ 
wise.  ThenUIroads  are  exacting.  The 
day  is  past  whea  the  employer  and  em* 
ployee  worked  side  by  side.  Today  the 
men  have  no  personal  contact  with  the 
men  higher  up. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gerhart  gave  a  history  of  the 
locomotive  for  years  back  and  pointed 
out  the  great  strain  which,  is  upon  the 
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men  today  because  of  the  great  locomo- 
tives that  are  used  to  puU  great  trains 
and  the  dangers  that  hirk  in  the  yards 

and  at  the  terminals.  The  man  in  the 
cab  has  not  let  up  but  is  always  on  the 
job.  "You've  organized  to  better  yoxu* 
conditions,  and  have  adopted  high 
principles.  We  believe  you  have  done 
well  in  adopting  these  jHinciples  which 
are  sobrie^,  truth,  justice  and  morality. 
If  you  follow  these  you  are  sure  to  win 
out "  He  told  them  they  had  thought  of 
sobriety  long  before  the  heads  of  the  rail- 
roads, truth  is  the  best  policy,  justice  is 
sought  for  men  on  the  road  and  for  those 
who  patronize  the  roads,  and  morality  is 
needed  to  attain  the  highest  things  in 
life  —Port  Jervis  Local  Pirsw. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

gmo.  88L  It  ■hall  be  tha  duty  of  niMnlMn  vwait 
trmOia  loeatian  of  their  IM^rioo  to  at  least  mce 
In  time  monthi  make  their  whereaboate  known  to 
the  Diviakni,  and  alwara  when  ebansrlns  their  per- 
manent addreu.  FaHore  to  do  ao  shall  be  miflldent 
eanie  f or  expniflion. 

The  payment.of  $GO,000  hinseo  on  the  findhiar  of 
Bro.  D.  F.  Champkm.  of  Hoalton.  Maine,  who  disap- 
peared from  BrownviUe^  Maine,  last  Janoary,  leav- 
tag  a  wife  and  seven  children  In  need. 

The  taaily  <d  the  mlBsinc  man.  who  la  a  mochani- 
ca]  8«nfiu.  have  receivad  an  offer  of  $60,000  foe  one 
of  Ua  inventiaiu.  bat  are  unable  to  locate  him. 

Brother  Champion  dropped  out  of  eight  on  Jannarjr 
26, 1916,  after  having  worked  for  a  time  on  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  at  BrownviOe  Junction,  Me. 

BroOier  Chaa^Ioa  la  a  member  ot  Dfv,  08.  Honl- 
ta>,Me. 


OBITUARIES 


[In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Ottawa 
Convention,  no  reaolutiona  of  condoienee,  obituary 
letters  or  poems  will  be  pubtiehed  in  the  Jouknal. 
All  deaths  wfll  be  Usted  under  obituary  heading 
oolr,  witii  eanae  and  date  of  deatlL] 

Jaeksoo,  Mich.,  Jnlr  K  typhoid  ferer,  Bro.  Frank 

E.  Sarton,  m«nber  of  Kv.  2: 

Im  Angebs,  CaL,  June  20.  Bro.  C,  B.  Lumaden, 
m«nbarof  DIt.  6. 

BoSakf,  N.  T^  Mar  28.  myoeardltla.  Bra.  T.  W. 
(bUBa.  nmnber  of  Siv.  16. 

Losanspert  Ind,  June  9,  atdddey  Bn.  John  J. 
Coogriff.  member  of  Div.  20. 

Atco,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  Bro.  J.  W.  Carpenter,  mam- 
bvoflHv.SB. 

Ehnlra.  H.  T.,  Hay  U,  acute  dUatatlon  of  heart. 
Bra.  C  O.  Geigar,  member  of  Div.  41. 

VamlngtaB,  Dal..  June  8.  Bright'a  dlieaaai  Bro, 

F.  -H.  Paris,  m«Bbar  <a  Div.  51. 


Baltimore^  Md.,  June  13,  crushed  by  car  on  coa 
tipple.  Bro.  J.  K.  Hitchcock,  member  of  Div.  52. 

Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  June  13,  ulcers  of  stomach. 
Bro.  T.  J.  Eagan,  member  of  Div.  68. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  June  17,  angina  pectoris.  Bra. 
E.  M.  Deland.  member  of  Div.  68. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  16,  apoplexy,  Bro.  Wm.  E. 
Lees,  member  of  Div.  66. 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  June  5,  gangrene  poisoning.  Bra. 
John  HcGeen,  member  of  Div.  6C 

West  Haven,  Conn.,  July  8,  shoek.  Bra.  Oeo.  O, 
Devine,  member  of  Div.  77. 

North  Platte,  Neb.,  June  24,  hit  by  mall  cran^ 
Bro.  John  N.  Bonner,  member  of  Div.  88. 

Glendale.  0.,  July  8,  Bro.  Wm.  E.  Zimmerman, 
member  of  IMv.  96. 

Chicago,  DL,  June  29.  leakage  of  heart.  Bro.  J.  H. 
Jensen,  member  of  Div.  96. 

Lawtey,  Fla.,  June  8,  paralysis  and  heart  failure, 
Bro.  G.  J.  Teare.  member  of  Div.  96. 

Hinton,  W.  Va..  July  7,  enteritis.  Bro.  E.  G. 
Oamewood,  member  of  Div.  101. 

Austin,  Hinn.,  June  25.  tuberculosis  tt  throat, 
Bro.  Geo.  E.  Nttftim.  member  of  Div.  102. 

Houston,  Texaa,  June  IS,  Bro.  D,  BrlacoSk  ■y**»qt?w 
of  Div.  139. 

Houston,  Texas,  June  1,  Bro.  Geo.  Langston,  mem- 
ber of  Div.  139. 

New  Castle,  Pa.,  June  22.  dropay,  Bro.  J(dm  N. 
Hooper,  m»[nber  of  Div.  148. 

Garrett,  Ind.,  June  24,  Brighfs  diseaio.  Bra.  Chas. 
H.  Hopkins,  member  of  Div.  163. 

Decatur,  III,,  June  16.  pernicious  anemia.  Bro.  J. 
S.  Sweeney,  member  of  Div.  166. 

Stratford,  Ont.,  Can.,  June  29.  apoplexy.  Bra. 
Frank  Young,  member  of  Div.  188, 

Stratford,  Ont.,  Can.,  June  16,  derailment  of  en- 
gine, Bro.  Samuel  Wyatt,  member  of  Div.  188, 

Algiers,  Ls..  June  2.  pneumonia.  Bra.  R.  H.  Hart, 
member  of  Div.  193. 

Brookings.  S.  D.,  June  26,  ulcers  of  stomach,  Bro. 

C.  S.  Lunn,  member  of  Div.  213. 

Paducab,  Ky.,  June  22,  complicattoas,  Bro.  Tobe 
Dulaney,  nwnber  of  Div.  22S. 

CanMmtersville.  DL,  June  Z!,  tabarcnloaiB.  Bro. 
John  Hompson.  member  of  Div.  241, 

Spooner,  Wis.,  June  13,  heart  trouble,  Broi  J<din 
Defenbaugb,  member  of  Div.  241. 

Ennis,  Texas.  June  11.  suicide.  Bro.  W.  Kitaon, 
member  of  Div.  242. 

Ft.  William.  OnL,  June  2S,  acute  Indiffsstion.  Bro. 

D.  D.  Smith,  member  of  Div.  243. 

White  Water,  N.  M.,  Junu  16,  Bright's  disease. 
Bro.  Chas.  W.  Henreaux.  member  of  Div.  264. 

Limon,  Colo..  June  13,  apoplexy,  Bro.  Artbor 
Uooney,  member  of  Div.  268. 

Lakewood,  0.,  June  17,  apoplexy.  Bro.  L.  W.  Har> 
mop,  member  <i£  Div.  273. 

Sezant(H>,  Pa..  June  XT,  apoplexy.  Bra.  Wm.  F. 
Madigan.  member  of  Div.  276. 

AlUon,  Pa..  July  4.  oiMrala,  Bro.  R.  F.  Irwin, 
memberof  ZMv.  282. 
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Ctmn,  W.  Va.,  Juiw  19,  cuear.  Bra.  W.  A.  Jmk- 
bu,  manbsr  o(  Dlv.  291. 

Boandca^  Va.,  June  90,  compllntloa  (tf  dlie—M, 
Bro.  A.  A.  Jooa^  of  Div.  SOL 

CfaailDB  Hiwdtal  Ttmtt,  April  28,  Brou  C.  C. 
Kin*.  ntwlMr  <tf  XKv.  SOBL 

jKcIuMvflK TtM.,Uarl2,  hMrt  tranbla,  Bre^  J. 
F.  Thanpwn,  BMnberof  IHt.  SO>l 

DsdbHB,  UaH.,  Jtwe  lU  Brii^t'i  JliMiit  Bro. 
Edward  L  HeNau^ti.  mMnlMr  of  Div.  Sit 

Dadhatn,  11mm.,  Juno  11.  eooi^lcatkn  of  dlie— m. 
Bro.  F.  A.  Babr.  mimbw     Div.  812. 

AbboCta  Bun,  B.  I.,  Jooa  11.  Uood  poUonlns:  Brow 
Wm.  O.  Alaxaodar.  mambar  of  Dlv.  812. 

lit,  Caimal,  Pa.,  Jmia  12,  apoidaxr,  Bro.  Bcnjamhi 
Walter  morabar  of  Dlv.  81C 

Boamto^  Ta.,  Jnljr  i,  Bri^f  ■  dlaaaaa,  Bro.  W.  H. 
Woatwood.  nMBbw  of  Dlv.401. 

miwankoe^  in*..  June  19,  olrritaaia  of  Hvor,  Bro. 
H.  G.  lCoor«,  BMOobcrof  Div.  408. 

Itattsmarjr,  Ala.,  Jnne  16^  ebriwratltlB,  Bro.  J. 
H.  Jndkins,  nunibw  of  Div.  486. 

Sacramento,  CaL,  June  2S,  ^^omaeh  troable,  Bro. 
H.  O.  HIU,  mwnlM-  of  Dir.  416. 

Staabmvilla^  Ohlo^  Juno  28,  ebnnfe  nephritia,  Bro. 
John  J.  Canilf,  number  of  Dlv.  4U, 

FL  Smith.  Ark..  Jane  24,  para^  Bro.  W.  S.  Claric. 
BMBlberof  DIV.4IG. 

Tolada^  Ohfav  June  84,  paralyala,  Bro.  V.  J.  Sher- 
imd,  mmbcr  of  Div.  4S7. 

Smith vllle,  Taxaa.  July  9,  black  Hnallpoz,  Bro.  J. 
W.  Gaz,  member  of  IHv,  47S, 

Naahoa,  St.  H.,  Jane  29,  aaptio  raaolnffma,  Bro. 
RajVMBd  A.  G.  Smitli,  sMmber  of  IXt.  488. 

ArifaiKton.  N.  J.,  Jane  11,  nm  over  br  train.  Bro. 
DanidV.  Amnt%iiMmbaraf  Div.  W. 

Sapolpa.  Okla,,  June  15,  onsina  tamed  ow,  Bro. 
A.C  mnldor,  mamber^  Div.  607. 

UtOa  Bock.  Ark.,  Juno  U.  Brl^f  ■  diawaa^  Bra. 
W.  C  Parinr,  member^  IMv.  6H. 

PunzButawnar.  Fa..  Kay  2^  haakocihaae  of  luiv, 
Bro.  P.  H.  Hannon,  nwrnhfr  of  Div.  619l 

Beatrice,  Habi.  June  6^  perleardltlB.  Bra  Beaben 
E.  nicker,  monbar  of  Dir.  6SL 

Sheridan,  WyoL.  Amil  80^  typboid  fovar.  Bro.  T. 
Seanhm,  mambar  of  Div.  AM. 

NacUtochaa.  Im.,  Harch  28,  oarbuncla^  Bra  C  S. 
Qodftey,  mambar  of  Div.  €82. 
,  GaieabDrB,  UL,  Jnna  IS.  dlabetaa.  Bra  Jacob 
Majar,  member  of  Dlv.  644. 

TMitoa,  Ont,  Jolr^  typhoid  fever.  Bra  J.  H. 
SexHulth.  member  of  Dtv.  668. 

Bnlhl»  H.  Y„  July  <  hardening  of  artarlea.  Bra 
Joaeph  P.  Craaton,  manber  of  Div.  669. 

Hempbla,  Tenn.,  April  6,  killad.  Bro.  T.  C.  Shep- 
pard.  member  of  TXv.  672. 

Reading,  Pa..  June  B,  heart  trouble^  Bro.  Chu.  E. 
Jeter,  member  of  Dlv.  709. 

Janesville,  Wis.,  July  8.  mental  trouble,  Bro.  Jbhn 
J,  Callahan,  member  of  Div.  710. 
Osden,  Utah,  Jane  i,  klUad..  Bro.  Wm.  SchaoAar.. 
roADlv.TU. 


ABeiDiv.S6E. 


Ogdan,  Utah.  June  6.  killed.  Bra  A.  H.  Campbell, 
member  <ii  Div.  718. 

Aaatin,  Texas,  July  8.  heart  faflura  Bra  C.  B. 
Biady,  member  of  Div.  84L 

Amea,  Iowa,  July  4.  cinhoalB  of  Bver.  Bra  J.  W. 
Ftaah^  mambar  tit  Div.  8BD. 

Alraander,  Ta..  JuIyS.  diabatea,  Kn.  Lauiioaknlth 
Brown,  wife  of  Bra  Harry  S.  Brown,  memberef  Div. 
817. 

LoulBvllle,  Ky.,  Ura.  Nancy  F.  Ferry,  mother  of 
Bra  F.  C  Fany,  member  of  TAv.  486. 

BOhvaakea.'ma.  Jane29,  Brlsfat-a  diaaaae.  Hra. 
D.  J.  Callahan,  wife  of  Bra  D.  J.  Galtehan,  mnber 
of  Dlv.  66, 

ADMTITED  BY  TRANSFER  CARD 

Into  Divincn— 

t&— J.  Donni-lly,  from  Div,  280. 

IS-Wm.  Burke,  ffflm  Div.  lES- 
Daniel  UcGraw,  from  Div.  7M, 

71  -  E.  U.  EtU-li*rt.  fTOOi  Div.  4661 

n^iohn  A.  KichnLOnd,  from  D[t.  UL 
m-H.  J.  SuhulU.  fjxitn  Div.  438. 
150— Bert  WILhrow,  Daniel  D.  Kuhn.  lYafl 

from  Div.  626. 
les— Robt.  F.  E«ffey.  from  Dtv.  Sft. 
ise^I-ajl  T.  Gordon,  fccm  Div.  18. 
32i)-3.  C.  ALlen,  fn«i  Div.  19. 
Eia-G,  A,  MHJrUn,  from  Div.  192, 
2BS- John  Mnynard,  from  Dir.  4H. 
S60  Iliu-ry  p.  Bowars.  A,  P.  EnaM 
Jm-G.  A.  Dooeon,  fnnt  Dlv.  4m 
0.  C  JiKobHin,  tsm  iHv.  V6i. 
SS3-a.  S.  HordcD,  b«nI»v.Ml 
CL       Bientxli  f  rmi  DiTt  88L 
Wl-W.  C.  WngfleW.  from  Dlv.  JB. 
908—0.  J.  Johniton,  fnxn  Dlv.  fin, 

Tbot.  8.  Shaaaik  fou  Div.  an. 
aa»-J^  OWaUaoe,  from  Dlv.  G1H. 
188— AoBcy  Weber,  A.  W.  Taykr,  fnm  Dtv.  m 
8»-«Brhi»t  Loofcis  ftvn  Dtv,  M. 

B.  F.  SdEdy.  fnmDlT.  Wl 

A.  B.  XeatM.  twa  Div.  m 

B.  E.  Calyar,  from  D4t.  477. 
460- H.  EroBt,  from  Div. 
4M-W.  M_  Law,  £n»n  Dtv.  146. 
604— E.  W.  filcrdui.  tnm.  Dtv.  HI 
60V  -Newcomba  SWevea.  fnvo  Div.  71. 

6U-A.  J.  Clwtoa,  D.  J.  UcQdaRto,  iMm  Div,  8tt. 
—  ^Joo  Berw.  from  Dlv.  7B8. 
«tU»TL,  Field,  fEon  Div. 

_  ^  from  Div.  B67. 
--    ^  ^^.Havflaad.fiannr.'iaL 
|Bih- Sbtrrl.  Cullhuaa  from  XKv.  Bat 
MO— John  W.  Waten,  from  Div.  83. 
EBB—Jahn  UoKearver.  fran.  Dir.  7174 
C  JoliiwfninbiT.7U. 

"  "       ,  fcwn  Wv.  SEE. 

.  ii.  nrrcka.  frcH  Otr.  484. 

,ZnMn.IHv.  BEL 
 J  Dlv.  m 

ir-StoI«gtrrfL  aVMa^jrtfc  tsmlitr.  128. 
nB^~giij(MWBa Boggaafc  giDi  jwy.  i6L. 
ni^F.  &,  Bnofc^  nttaiDh'.  661. 
nOr-A.  EX  Ooivar,  ftn  Dtv.  a6ft. 
iMr-B.  Lk.F|nmnw»  MmDlv.  6K 

F.  HoDn,  J.  PartJnctMs.  froan  Div.  6U. 
W-F.  R.  PhiUipa,  W.XCBnlHn,  #.4  Siaaon,  C 

H.  Uarvln,  F.  J.  Keller.  ft«w  Ur.  147. 
ns— Atlbiwr  Ii.  Atbrtdvifc  from  SXv.  BBL 
n»-F:  B.  BweeoiV,  fnan  Dtv.  5B&. 
Ve-W.,     BoBhaBO,  fetal  Dlv,  % 
aoy-lC  SL  Bm,  bqn  Dtv.  lEB. 
81fl-J.  K  WnOnHM,        O^. ««, 

B.  D.  fiaOiMMabh'. 4Gfi. 
BlT-B.  a  BaAA^fNtd  Dtv,  m 
eas-K.  H.  boaaa,  framDIv,  BVL 
J^-Robt.  Tarapld,  from  Div.  W. 
Sfi2-Tlm  McGalre.  fnxn  Dlv.  m 
IL  Bawlea,  ftnu  Dtv.  819. 
Jamea  Baud,  fran  Dlv.  S2&.        ^  i 
Geo.  Sblioela,  frgm  DIt,  . 
Jtifcnr  -        -  - 


M7-B.  W.  TsmklnB, 
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WITHDRAWALS 


J^VoM  DMiion— 

«-L.  H.  Sehwuts. 

n— TImm.  p.  iTaas. 
12»-A.  i.  Svnwor. 
lS2-D.GrMn. 
189-H.  Smith. 
lOT-T.  W.  HinM. 
SOS— Frank  B«nyard. 
21B-W.  W.  Donftldaon. 
282-J.  F.  Battim. 
3Sa— E.  E.  ADdenoQ. 
4S2-H.  J.  StMD. 


FVomDmmoH— 

M-Jarrr  mnUaptock. 
446-P.  V.  HnuMnlar. 
4W-1L  J.  SmsUwood. 
BtB-Wm.  Badoik 
EW-Frank  W.  Stoopt. 
867-a  O.  Bmd. 
704— E.  H,  SuthMtand. 
744— M.  V.  BtniMCt. 
7W-J.  B.  AdHU. 
SO-nJ.  J.RiM 


REINSTATEMENTS 


Into  Divition— 

ST-H.  S.  Oabiirn. 
67-Lewii  F.  Lawtoa. 

76—  Ja«.  O'BrioD. 
A.  B«danl, 
H.  J.  Hccao, 
F.  R.  Stock. 

F.  B.  JackKNi. 

77-  Wm.  S.  Prort. 
8B-R.  C.  Otrter, 

G.  W.  Puith. 
107—6.  C.  Bnhlw. 
146-Thos.  J.  GUl«nu). 
166 -W.  J.  Romick. 
Ue-J.  D,  AUoMBd^e. 
m.-C.  J>,  Fuia. 

J.  G.  Cooper. 

R.  Millar. 
Z20-F.  U.  PhiUipB. 
2Se-J.  A.  Hendrix. 
266-J.  J.  Hortoo. 
28»-John  HcBride. 
2G6— H.  J.  Thanpson. 
287- W.  G.  Dawaon. 
296— Geo.  Fe& 
aD2-J.  R.  Peters. 
SO»-a  A.  Parker. 
840- P.  J.  Holtalaader. 
S82-0.  W.  Hnrd. 


Into  Dimiaiim— 

-R.  B.  Vkidflii. 
-  j.  B.  Rymn. 
m—Prank  T.  ClaTton. 
4U— Walter  L.  WiiifffSeW 
m-Ed  Ualpin. 
411-J.  U.  Lynch. 
«B'W.  J.  Eromi. 
46B-W.  R.  Kirbr. 
*74— Percy  PauUinj^. 
!t  O,  Waiiri. 

aw— U.  E.  iUltfy. 
bU-Jaa.  T.  UoQTc-. 

6M  -Wm.  HoffiTftn 
&63— James  Doran, 
John  NelKm. 
Sat-J.  J,  Cody, 
iHl    H.  C.  Htll. 
lijh  -,r..ihn  CreaWHi. 
lift  I— C.  A.  Cochrane. 

763-W.  E.  GlBBttuw, 
77<1-  D.  \.  H..|ikin*>, 
7^"l-'iV'r,  ''..lliro 

8B8-R.H.BtM. 


EXPELLED 

rOB  HON-PAYHENT  OF  DUBS 

Pnm  Division —  fVom  Divimon— 

an— T.  a  Hayea.  4n-W.  J.  Burke. 


4W-W.  P.  Wrii^ 
B.  F.  Newman. 


M8  "Georffe  Momv. 
m-J>.  J.  IVlehotoon. 


TOM  OTHRK  CAUSES 

fVom  Z)tffinoi»— 

4 — J.  J.  LndwivaoD,  G«o.  Thornton,  forfeitliiK  in- 
■nrance. 


From  Divititm— 

18— J.  J.  Canfield.  nrai>pannent  of  InmraDce^ 
28— J.  B.  Thoroaa,  forfeitnv  inaaniiea. 
84— J.  A.  Korean,  non^pvmant  of  inBurano& 
68— Wm.  Hinnar,  Leon  HiUafaiser,  forfeitins  in- 
nirance. 

S«— J.  J.  Kdly.  8.  G.  Saath.  focfeitins  insuranee. 
97-0.  E.  Vixta.  W.  A.  RiCBan,  forf«tins  ineor- 
anee. 

Ul-R.  L.  Laak«  W.  B.  IlinulMr,  lorfaltiB*  inanr- 
anee. 

140— Ed.  Finneffan.  aecurins  tranipcrtatkm  under 

false  statements. 
178-WIUis  P.  Christie  fcvfeitinK  insurance. 
182— W.  L.  YarboroiiKh.  B.  Sirapaon,  forfattinK  fa- 

sorance. 

187—0. 0.  Jastice.  forfeitiiurinaunuLce. 

a06-H.  E.  Holly,  Jaa.  ETmiliama,  J.  W.  Smith, 

forfeltinir  insutance. 
SZl — Wm.  B,  Fanruaon,  non-paymemt  of  ineoiaitca. 
E48— J.  W.  PriMk  noiMuniMntof  Insoaaesi 
2B6— J.  H.  WilsMi.  H.  E.  Gmdl,  fixfeMnff  tnuax- 

anee. 

266— Lh  E.  Rawls.  forfeitiiv  insurance. 
2S1— H.  J.  Carrick,  forfaiting  insurance. 
292— W.  D.  Eckert.   forfeiting  insurance. 
2M— A.  W.  Judge.  J.  C  Hanaeo.  non-pamMOft  eC 
inanrance. 

812— Edwin  J.  EemptcMi.  forfoltlns  insuraaM. 
i>n-John  A.  Roark,  violation  Sec.  62.  Statuto%. 
828— J.  W.  Goodwin,  non-payment  of  insuranc*. 
886— W.  H.  Lane,  violation  Sec  62,  Statutes. 
SBft— B,  Pittman,  forfeiting  insurance. 
SSX-N.  Cheshire,  viobtion  Sec  62,  Statutat^. 
88D— E.  S.  Code  C  J.  Collins,  non-paymwft  in. 

391  — Hiinry  Captiy,  (ijrfi-!li[i.yr  ifji-unio*"*. 
401— C.  I.  Gilk-land,  unbLvumiii^:  »indact. 
SOfi— tieo.  E.  Pahf;!.  n(kn-[>aiyii».-nt  oC  intiurAnco. 
ilZ  —  tA.  C.  Reed,  not  coETcapontJUuC'W'itli  ijivlsiMU 
441- Wm.  Badler.  viol&tion  of  Sk.'SC.  Statutaa. 
464— John  FiankOiVic  lattdtmit  k'luranee. 
473  -T,  U.  Tar[)ey,  nra-parraeat  inpurssciiL 
M  l— FiH>vd  Il.  miijfrton,  f^irtefthig  insurance. 
f-jj-M.  b.  1'Tiif«j>3'.  forfeltlRe  in&urwice. 

It.  C  Ldw[irij!j.  iioii-|i«yi]ient  of  insuraKoe. 
r^iL>— A.  rij>ti.in.  fuDIn);  tn taCTpapond  with  Diviaion. 
Mil  — L.  J.  NeafuEi,  Dcin-pAyment  of  insurance, 
hSii-Grm.  FiCfffUBiin,  pnt  corrreiHiniliiig  wtth  D4- 

G17-E.  W.  Mowdy.  desorEing  hii  taa^. 
824—3.  Pritchott,  rtirfdiitig  iniunmnqt 
63t>— J.  W.  Hulbwny.  violation  pf  otttMltfOB. 
Cfi2— B,  G.  WnlUc-.',  fc-fl-feitinit  inamDDe. 
G!%— N.J  Uaftmaj),  forroitii^  inaoranee. 
7U6-R.  A.  Strm;er.  forteitteg Inauranee. 
736-  T,  T.  WisenLBn,  non-parwat  of  !naiiniia& 
^(i■'J—J.  H.  Hittchinson,   non-pHymant of  [nsuranea. 
^tii   J.  L  Uoili?}-.  L.  P.  I>aniels.  forfeitine  itmsf 
ance. 

&28-J.  B.  Woods,  not  corresponding  with  Divisioir. 
844~'H.  J.  Hyers.  forfeiting  insnrance. 


If  your  JoURNAi.  address  is  oot  correct,  or  you  fail  from  any  cause  to  receive  it.  fill  oat 
this  form  propcTly,  cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  1124  B.  of  L.  E,  Bldg..  CLEVELAND.  Ok 

TKe  B.  of  L.  Journal* 

CHAHGK  or  ADDRUS. 

JVame  Division  JVo,  

Sox  or  Street  and  J^o   

Pasta ffice  State.   

OLD 

Postofflce  Sta^te   


VBc  Sure  and  Give  Old  Address  and  Divtoton  Number. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS'  MUTUAL  UFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  ASSOCIAHON 

OfficU  Notice  of  AMMunoBts  288-291 

SERIES  O 

OmcB  OP  Aflsoau-noN,  Room  1185  B,  op  !•  E.  Blda 
To  Ui«  Divitim  SecrvtarU*  L.  E.  M.  L.  and  A.  1.  A.  ClbveLAND,  Ohio.  Aoffiut  1,  1916. 

Dmt  Sin  Bad  Bros.:— You  ar«  hereby  notified  of  the  death  or  dinbility  of  the  foUowins  mtoibtn  of  tb* 
AMocistion: 

Four  MBMwnanU  for  paymant  of  thie  elaiin>  are  hereby  levied  and  Secretariet  ordered  to  coUect 
tl>OOfr(maUwlioBi«iiisuredfdr97GOkSS.OOfi!omaUwhoaratiMtindfo  tl.ll^  14.00  from  «11  nha 
are  Sruured  far  $3,000.  and  16.00  frcm  all  loamberm  iiuured  for  $4,500,  and  forward  aame  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  Treaanier. 

Ilffmbtn  of  the  Inaurance  Aiaociadon  are  required  to  remit  to  Divieko  Secretarial  within  Uiirty  dayi 
frocn  date  of  thit  notice,  and  the  Diviaion  Seeretarlea  to  the  General  Socretaiy  and  Treaanrer  within  tao 
daya  thereafter,  oa  penalty  of  f erf ei tine  their  manlMrehlp.   (See  Section  16,  page  120,  ai  By-Lam.) 

Secretaries  will  send  remittancee  to  and  make  all  drafts,  exprees  raraey  orders  or  poatofllee  meney 
orders  PAYABLE  TO  C.  E.  RICHARDS.  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER.  WewiDDot 
accept  packages  <tf  money  sent  by  exprees,  nnlnss  charges  have  been  pr^aid.  "nie  Joubhai.  ckises  on  tihe 
I8th  of  each  month.  Clalma  leeeived  after  that  day  irill  Ue  over  ontfl  the  succeedlnK  month. 


287  G<Mnfi.'  T.  Larc. . . 

m  j.  J.  

EB^iWiilur  Kiieon  

S40  J.  P.  Smith  

241  Wm.  V.  I-arhiT..  '-IM 
SI2  S.  W.  Kvarii*  |tl 


Date 

of 

AdmJuian 


Date  at 
Oeatb  or 
Di  lability 


43  GUT, Jan.  10, 
m  G3Aui;.S9: 

lU  July  10. 

135  Har.  2S. 


243  Wm,  F.  Mad:it-aii  -]«  ZTSjAuv.  18, 


M4 


SET 


9» 

asi 


m 


FranlcM.  Sliktr.  Ml  tei, 


J.  K.  HjiclMwlc..l66 
E^lLDeLand....  E7 
C  WmterBteen 
I. ».  Writers.... 
W.  G.  Alexander. 

2ea^G.Mwire  

StJ.H.  JudMne.... 
9EaS»,V.  Amnla..,, 
Jolm  JtCDBgrtfr.. 

SBtF.A.iallIo^... 
Chaa.  J,  Vmtu.... 
Dan ]»av. w 

J.  ELKiUiBU..,. 
Samltd  Wy«tb... 
W.  A.  3eiM  na. 
J.CPoshler..^.. 
I^Zhilaaej.... 
J.,W.  CanMlirUB*.. 
£.  A.  BeoBett, .  „ 
HopkbiB.... 

SBS  T.M.  Bkok  

Clark 

BO. 


.T,BtB 
fmiA.  C.HJncUq-... 
-ffH|C.  E.  Jeter..  L..,,^ 

tlfijA.  A.  JODH 

snu.  Qal«r.....  

rn'j.W.  Fruha...,. 
Sne^J.F.CmtOQ..... 

»W  J.  J.  Csfliil  

ttO  Arthur  MoMtair.. 
Ill  JYank  Yoang.... 

'M,JH,po9pa  

fXS,  B,XniHdeQ, . 
i^OWJShnrnix.. 

ZSfliW.K.  Zfanraemun 
2S»'John  H.  Paina..., 
SH>;M.  J.  Sullivan.... 


July  31. 


Sevt.  U 
Oct  IS. 
Oct.  IS. 
Hay  U, 
Nov.  22. 
WlSent.  20. 
dSGjJjly  SO. 
497  Apr.  S&, 
Sapt  fl, 
8«irt;U, 
Uar.  1?. 
Atig.  7. 
Dec  1. 


IBlSIJima  a, 
uaDlJqnaia. 
June  11. 

mnUay  24. 
19091  June  16. 
iaa5,MFLy  2IX 
)90lJuua  17, 

June  13. 
laoa  June  17, 
1903  Jnne  IB, 
1B0a!jiuie  9. 
1990  Jiute  11. 
1339  June  19, 
1913  June  11, 


Cause  of  DmUi  ' 
T  Disability  [ 


JWOet  SO, 


Nov.  za. 


SHu.SD. 


Jan.  15. 
Jnjw  at. 
Wov.  IT. 
Dec  8. 
S«|ii.2Si. 
Jan.  1, 
Jan.  d, 
June  ti 
Nov.  6. 
—  it^*- 


iai«  RlUed......  

1910  Lntcetioal  uleer  

191*  SoicMe  

l31«Chrt»uc  rrdetatidi.. 

lyiSlNephritia  

IBie, Uraemia,   

191B'Cer«bral  aiwpluxy.  .. 
1916  Heart  di^r^Mt, 

19ia'KiU«J  

l&lSj  Angina  pactona  

191B  QsriiM  iaanra...,,. 

IfllBiAponWxy  

191ii3«ptiMniia  

I9l6  C-irxbnda  of  liver. . . . 
1916  Inl1aaLB.l'n  gall  blad'r 

19ia|Kil[ed,,.  

IBUPdhKirJng.  

191Q  Meulng^ltki  

1916.  Chrontc  ncpbrilia. . . . 

1910  ParslyBici  

191B  Chronfc  nephritia .... 
191BB9art{«anre.....-:.. 
1916  Cancer  of  stamaali. . 


Har  ZS. 

Apr.  1. 
Nov.  22. 
Oct  1. 
Dttc.  19v 
Not,  i. 


AM  kUy  Sa,  IflOB 

4U  Jan.  Si.  an 


JI 

Si 
H 

■71 
fiS 
40 

n 

n 
:ra 

HI 
44 

lac 

*i: 

49 
48 

40  m  Attfc.  I. 
SV 

Sil  tifiti  Mm.  2'i 


1918  Cancer  o(  atacnaeh.. 
1916  Cetvbnl  abaceee. . . , . 

191B  Heart  bilure  

19U  CoAfteOtleo  kUAOys.  ■ 

lAlB  Poltimltii  

1916  Cer^bnU  apoplexy. . . 

ISiePeritonitl*.,  

1916pi>niifs  ,  

19161  GholeeyBtitis.  

isielSercoma  

IS  16  Cenbial  bemcoThage 


vtr  i. 

Nov.  24, 
Apr.  SS> 
Feb.  HS. 

V&f.  Is, 
M«.y  T. 


18S2 


1916 

leie 

\m 
im 
tm 


lll«A: 

i«i& 
ma 

im 


uu 
me 

1916 


Killed. 
Mitm]  retrufiritBtian. 
m»t4i^i>f1lioart,. 

TubermbwlB  

CiTThasla«(  Uver,... 

Nevtiritb  

Apwjeir  


, . .  tnd  intiiiHlislliii. 
Tabea  donsbb....... 


laifiKibd.... 


GaaMUa... 
Brigbt^s  diaaaae.. 
SarcoHM... 

IBlBlDrwmwd....  , 

t91(i  Mitral  inraffldener.  r 

I91f.  At"-Tl':'^>-   


3000 
9000 

am 
sow 

IHH 
1600 
1E00 


T» 
160O 

1600 

1600 
1600 

lew 

3000 


JOOO 

ma 
woo 

16» 
1600 
]£0D 
1600 
MOO 
IKO 
WW 
1600 

sno 
too 

3000 
160 

sooo 
•uoo 
im 

9000 
MA 

aoQo 
sew 

(GOO 

USD 

2060 

cm 

uoo 

1500 


TbWfanpPeyaUB 


Alice  Lane,  w, 
Roae  Egaji,  w. 
Sons. 

Mn.  J.  P.  Smith,  w. 
Jennie  Turiivr.  w. 
Fannie  K.  Evana,  w. 
Eiit'tfaH.  Madis^-v 
LufU«  Slilcer.  w. 
Sallia  ll.lijtdM0di.W 
Ksbdia  A,  t]i4«a<« 

ClataA.  AkuBdAV* 
Minnio  Uocr^  ft. 
FtoroaaJaaiin,* 
Snaie     Amgti,  w. 
lb>ia  Omxlffi  4* 
S^lt. 

Marr  A.  flbmta.  -m^ 

liinnie  Maillwiiir,  W- 
OatbuinO  Tma^ 

FlK'MA.Rrffan.f 
Hair  Wyaatw, 
l«ej  Hi  J«U9«k  V. 
jUf»  L.  DeohlK.  ir. 
EDeiL  tL  GmnraC  a 
rhtteea  CarpoiM^w 
Uary  O.  Banbett  ». 
Sanh  J.  Hopknu^  w. 
Helen  Sk(A.  w, 
KSte  B,  Cbirlc  w. 
NelUe  L.  Ddm,  d. 
Marr  Bdm,*.^ 
Elinbeth  BI|d^i*.  W. 

IIn.J.C.JM,iii 

AmettafS^  «. 

lfisrTA.Owttir. 
Wife  ud  lUaML 

ai^pijUiliWiaaii.a 


UUla 

Cattan'E 

Hiimial 


Total  number  of  death  daimi 
?Mai  munbor  of  dleability  claims 


fi5 


Total  anoont of  eUmvimopttjHDOgle 
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Finaacial  StateoKit 

Ct.BVSI.AMD.  O..  July  1,  1918. 

HOBTUARY  ftJND  rOR  JUNK 

BslaoM  on  hand  Jnn«  1.  1916.  '.  1121.448  66 

Seeeivad  br  MiaaimenU  8M8  and  back  MMunuoits.  $188,946  40 

Raceived  from  member*  carried  hr  the  Amaoeiatioa   1,606  46 

Intanat  for  Jane   600  68 

taU.U9  48  «»1.1S9  4S 

TotaJ....^  182^688  08 

Paid  in  elahna   UMOS  34 


Balanc«<mband  Jnna  80  ftSMU  74 

SPSCIAL  MORTUARY  FUND  FOR  JUNK 

Balance  on  hand  June  1.  $C60l,28E  90 

Received  in  June  S2t788  07 

Intereat  for  six  meaths  endins  June  SO  1.070  81 

in,889  68  <83.8C9  68 

Total  SSSS,116  48 

Cost  of  axehanffe  on  fntereat  credit   16  87 


Balanceonhand  June  30  0G88.1O0  11 

mXVEMK  FUND  FOR  JUlla 

Balance  on  hand  June  1  $  77,288  89 

Received  fmn  fees  ,  |     299  98 

Received  from  2  pw  c«>t   *4.667  76 

Intweat  for  aix  roontha  endtas  June  80   1.026  08 

»  6,382  77  6,881  Tf 

Total.  I  88,066  66 

Expeneea  for  Juno   2.887  70 

Balance  on  hand  June  30    180,778  96 

Statement  of  Membership 

Foa  Jtnn.  19U 

Oaatifiad  repr^aenU.:                                                                |760  II.GOO  12,260  13,000  I3,7S0  K600 

Total  merobenhip  May  31,  lOlS                                                  1.648  42.794  m  19^778  7  1610 

Applicatio&B  and  relnatatementa  received  darina  nK»th   249  ..  86  ..  18 

Totala   1.648  48.<HS       12Z  U;8I4         7  4,688 

Froni  wlilch  deduct  polietea  toiolnatad  far  death,  aeddent  or 

otherwlae.   8       IM        ..        64        ..  8 

Total  memberahlp  June  80.  1916   1,640  42,882       121  19^810         7  i080 

Grand  total  


"YOU  CANNOT  FORECAST  THE  FUTURE." 

Uaacen  death  ia  around  all  of  rw  when  rm  are  in  the  aervice,  and  walka  with  jm  upon 
the  atreeta,  ready  for  yaa  at  any  moment,  while  r*^  io  turn,  are  never  ready  for  It. 

Yon  miKht  aay  that  you  have  never  had  an  accident  in  the  service  in  roar  life.  but.  my 
brother,  both  good  luck  and  bad  luck  visit  all  some  time.  You  cannot  alwaya  be  lucky,  bad  luck 
may  come  to  you  in  many  other  accidental  wiiys.  Ten  Million  accidenta,  and  Ninety-five  Thouaand 
people  killed,  is  the  record  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  year.  It  necessarily  follows  that 
thousands  of  families  were  deprived  of  a  livelihood.  If  you  depend  upon  your  ability  to  work  to 
get  the  necessities  of  life,  what  will  happen  to  you.  or  your  family,  when  your  turn  comes  T 

We  feel  satisfied  that  many  of  you  have  forgotten  our  Accident  feature  entirely,  and  are  atUI 
carrying  a  contract  with  an  old  line  company  at  a  cost  of.  at  least,  fifty  per  cent  more  than  ours. 
BubIbmb  reverses  may  come  and  so,  but  nothing  can  touch  tlie  Accident  contracts  taken  out  with 
your  Aasoclation  for  the  protection  of  youncif  and  your  family. 

The  important  question  la,  are  Toa  carrying  any,  or  enough.  Accident  insurance  T  Ton  wfll 
Quite  likely  answer,  "It  keeps  me  hustling  to  pay  the  premium  on  my  present  contract,  I  couldn't 
think  of  increaainit  it"  Thia  difficulty  is  far  more  apparent  than  real.  Tour  premium  paymenta 
ar«  made  quarterly,  and  the  amount  seems  large,  but  if  yen  will  divide  the  annual  premium  into 
fifty-two  weekly  payments,  yon  will  hsve  to  aRree  with  us  that  the  amount  is  trifling. 

So.  do  not  put  off  until  tomorrow  things  that  can  be  so  easily  handled  today.  Write  OS,  or 
aee  the  Insurance  Secretary  of  your  Division,  and  yon  can  get  any  information  that  yon  desire  with 
refennec  to  our  Accident  eontracta.  W«  feel  BattsOcd  that  after  yon  get  thia  information, 
win  see  the  imporUnce  of  protecting  yourself  and  your  family. 

W.  E.  FDTCH,  ^,^,.,^„,jj  ^ - 

President.  ^  * 
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WEEKLY  INDEMNITY  CLAIMS  PAID  JULY  1,  lUC 


Cblmi  Dlv. 


Na 


4l9 

1A1 

ART 

421 

104 

SOD 

jo^ 
Cbl 

o» 

THB 

rUo 

oM 

uo 

i4o 

Wl 

oir 

428 

oo 

3Sa 

TO 

JQA 

4ov 

4«o 

431 

OJQ 

rQO 
«o 

49o 

ITQ 
IfV 

434 

442 

4oo 

OTT 
Ail 

40D 

437 

179 

400 

£0 

jIQQ 

49? 

3w> 

44U 

la  1 

JjII 

vnf 

44& 

alo 

£91 

444 

£i  1 

AAK. 

Do 

4w 

«iu 

AAt 

44/ 

AlO 

440 

A01 
4£1 

449 

vVf 

4DII 

401 

D£0 

Oo 

40a 

VK& 

4D4 

400 

Ann 

JUL 
40v 

j171 
41 A 

Aff7 

TOA 

ARS 
40o 

oa> 

40V 

9in 

£iV 

40v 

40i 

tHA 

AA9 

4VA 

464 

364 

465 

8 

466 

166 

•467 

889 

468 

428 

469 

829 

470 

669 

471 

68 

472 

86 

478 

609 

474 

190 

476 

267 

476 

606 

477 

267 

478 

834 

479 

770 

J.  U.  Masaie  'I  «  67 

Jatiu  RLithBTlOfd.,.. 
jiihii  tl.  Bum^.i.i.. 
T-  t\  fraeloKllv.ij... 

C,  M'-i'..  

C.  W.  H.,-rT.phill  

J.  W,  t'rtmay  ,  

0.  1'.  AiiKtlo  

J.  !..  Rii-hRiils  

W.  1,.  H..wlo«  

A-  T.  MontB.,  

D.  K.  M'>Ta*:„.f^.... 

C.  J.  KriDJC  

Htiiry  Kiinwwd  

G  J.  Emery...  

J.  C.  Hnrtzlw.. 

Jr.iiii  O'Rtilly  

0,  I>.  Seay.   

V-  Ml.  Kranein 
■p.  in  D.HpoU 

B  .1-  Ayctie  

^irh.  Buekatori.--  .. 

EHrry  Duraji  

B'jbert  L.  Robertson. 

John  Kamwy . . . 
Lloyd  Leonard.    . . , , 

Bvr^n  D.  WillQUBUby.... 

J.  <.i.  SmLUj  

B  W.  McKinU^y  

J.ilin  F.  Tiivlfii-   

C.  liuvnep.  

W.  F.  OaoLiiy ,  ^  

Jud.  a.  BevenffB.  

W.  A.  ContiBtock  

0,  L-  Znrhman,,  

Thmriia-  Hrasi  

Ll-'.'  la  JackstiU  

Eliinvr  C.  SaMa  

B   1>-  Ottan.  

Di^vii]  PatterKHi  

B,  -I-  FIcnigan,.  

A.  M.  JJt-ntl«y.  

G,  .T.  Ctuntena  

B  W.  l-'mck  

W.  R.  SwvenBOD.  Adv.  .. 

John  W,  Payne  

A.  A.  Wilkini  

H.  B.  FBrker  

T.  H.  PurceU..,..  

E  C  CiBley  

R  .v  K.  Siewwt.,-,  

D  y-  Mrwiaii3.....  

D.  1.,  H-we   

C.  I..  '.  '■■jidon  

H   H.  ^iillivrtn  

J  '■  ■■   

L   


Amount 
Paid 



ClaiiU 

Div. 

'%  IB  67 

— ■  — 
480 

106  71 

481 

120  00 

482 

31  43 

4S3 

T3H 

too  00 

484 

128  67 

486 

&14 

28  67 

486 

507 

20  00 

487 

490 

St  43 

488 

26  71 

489 

64  29 

490 

491 

175 

20  00 

482 

801 

Bl  43 

493 

ceil 

to  of 

JOJ 

40l 

fli  W 

AQK 

4k> 

It7i 

48  67 

496 

J< 

10  00 

497 

736 

17  16 

496 

E£7 

25  00 

499 

t\& 

n  14 

DUU 

lUO 

102  88 

601 

£32 

28  67 

602 

11  43 

603 

2  86 

MM 

7pt{ 

8  67 

606 

ill 

61  48 

Enc 
OUd 

ij-ST 

184  29 

607 

2\2 

32  14 

608 

i'\ 

1    62  14 

609 

12.-. 

6  71 

610 

88  68 

Ell 

Vil 

80  00 

67  14 

E11> 

ItNi 

77  14 

E1J 
014 

46  71 

34  29 

El  ft 

30  00 

KIT 
Oil 

IT 

17  14 

EtD 

130 

206  74 

01? 

Fv-IT 

88  67 

EOn 

filT 

42  W 

E91 
0£l 

\ 

20  00 

riihk 

68  67 

.1  J 

12  86 

E9J 
Od» 

161  48 

626 

lj67 

8  67 

E9ft 

94  29 

KSn 
QCI 

100  00 

628 

;u 

20  00 

l*£ 

ITS 

11  43 

•818 

•m 

81  48 

•949 

30  00 

•  76 

urn 

48  67 

107 

■]J0 

11  43 

466 

177 

60  00 

78 

SI 

84  29 

264 

1*J 

30  00 

•266 

206  67 

"342 

m 

66  71 

401 

IB 

40  00 

F.  B.  Morfori 

O.  R.  Hall  , 

D.  FiDok 
Jaa.  N,  Smith,.,.,,,,, 

F.  E.  Gunn,  , 

M.  A.  Miot  

J.  K,  Harvey,,  , 

W.  H,  'Jniiim-r   

Burke  Bniner  ,. 

J.  W.  Hmrst,...  

Wm.  W.  MflMT.  

,W.  J.  Ftnley  

T.  P.  I>ix(H)  

James  Heoy, . .  

'Ajrn-d  Dojirelly. . . . 

ri.  W.  Gnvin  ,  , 

C.  A.  Hannafurd. .  , . 
Albert  F.  >'aiiHe2T'BU , . 

C.  V.  St«wart  

G«nT  CnlTor.  

B.  Nuniully...  

Chaa.  RO'liuid  

IH.  J.  Jondrow. .... 


GtHiritB  R.  Luby  

John  II.  Delano,,  

I^uttivni-Ffcut  
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The  Afpte  of  Ivory 

BY  JOTHAH  KINGSLEY 

Dick  Hastings  looked  around  at  the 
tbreatming  faces  of  the  Chinese  who  had 
gathered  about  his  peaceful  little  cara- 
van. 

Wung,  his  interpreter,  stepped  forward 
with  manifest  fear  written  on  his  round, 
flat  face. 

He  chattered  shrilly  with  the  head  man 
of  the  ricUy  dressed  band  which  had 
halted  his  progress  through  the  beautiful 
scenic  ooontry  watered  by  the  upper 
Tangtzekiang. 

"What  does  he  say?"  broke  in  Dick  im- 
patiently. 

The  interpreter  turned  a  frightened 
countenance  toward  his  employer.  He 
spoke  rapidly  in  English. 

**rhey  are  the  servants  of  the  ruler  of 
this  province— the  great  mandarin,  Hep 
Foo.  Hep  Foo  has  found  oat  that  you 
have  made  devil  pictures  of  the  Sacred 
chasm,  and  he  has  ordered  his  men  to 
seize  you." 

"Where  does  he  live?"  asked  Dick. 

"At  the  end  of  that  road,  my  lord.  It 
is  an  hour's  journey. " 

"Have  you  told  these  men  that  I  have 
n  permit  fnnn  the  Chinese  government 
authorizing  me  to  take  photographs  of 
tiie  beautiful  scenery  in  your  country?" 

'TTes,  my  lord,  but  they  are  afraid  of 
the  picture  machine  and  the  great  Hep 
Foo  has  ordered  you  to  be  brought  before 
him  and"— Wung  hesitated. 


"And  what— speak  up,  WungI"  or- 
dered Dick  impatiently, 

"And  if  you  are  guil^  you  are  to  be 
beheaded  at  dawn  tomrarow. " 

"Ah!"  Dicfc  thought  intently  for  sev- 
eral moments. 

"Lead  the  way,  Wung,"  commanded 
Dick  as  he  placed  himself  beside  the 
coolie  who  was  shouldering  the  heavy 
camera 

The  mandarin.  Hep  Foo,  sat  in  his  au- 
dience chamber  on  a  chair  of  carved 
ebony,  enriched  with  ivory,  and  his  feet, 
incased  in  yellow  satin  slippers,  rested  on 
a  rich  crimson  silk  cushion. 

A  bell  rang  somewhere  in  the  palace, 
and  instantly  a  servant  parted  the  cur- 
tains of  the  doorway,  approached  the 
dais  and  kotowed  before  the  mandarin. 

"My  lord,  the  caravan  of  the  foreign 
devil  is  here." 

"I  will  give  audience  now,"  muttered 
Hep  Foo. 

Presently  the  doors  were  flung  wide  and 
almost  instantly  the  audience  chamber 
brightened  with  the  brilliant  colors  of 
the  fifty  servants,  who  ranged  themselves 
in  a  large  semicircle  before  the  dais. 
Within  the  semicircle  were  pick  Hast- 
ings, Wung,  his  interpreter  of  the  nn- 
meroos  dialects  of  the  country,  and  not  the 
least  important  object,  the  costly  camera. 

Dick  Hastings  could  understand  the 
court  language,  and  when  Hep  Foo 
learned  this  he  waved  the  interpreters 
aside  and  turned  his  little  black  eyes  on 
the  young  American. 
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"Explain  your  actiwis."  he  ordered 
briefly. 

Dick  did  so,  showing  his  authority  from 
Peking  and  exhibiting  several  finished 
photographs  of  the  scenery  near  the 
mandarin's  home. 

To  Dick's  surprise,  Hep  Foo  exhibited 
every  evidence  of  tear  when  he  saw  tiie 
pictures. 

"It is  magic,"  he  muttered,  shrinking 
back  in  his  chair.  "Take  away  the  devil 
pictures  and  bum  them!" 

"Your  excellency  cannot  understand 
how  harmless  these  pictures  are!"  pro- 
tested Dick.  "Your  government  offl- 
dals"- 

Hep  Foo  lifted  a  long  yellow  claw. 

"I  am  my  own  gDVttnm«it^"  be  s^ 
magieteriany.  "I  have  learned  of  your 
wicked  practices  in  my  province.  You 
have  caused  evil  to  befall  many  of  my 
people.    Some  of  them  have  died. " 

*'Is  there  evil  in  making  a  picture  of  a 
beautiful  mountain  or  ariver?"  demanded 
Dick  warmly.  "Why,  your  own  artists 
have  transferred  a  likeness  of  the  dragon 
to  silk  and  porcelain,  and  even  your  great 
empress  permitted  a  foreigner  to  punt 
her  portrait  in  the  imperial  palace  at 
Peking!" 

"To  satisfy  the  gods  and  to  avenge  my 
people  the  evil  eye  must  go!"  was  his 
decision. 

"Your  excellency  wilt  make  restitution, 
thOQ?"  Didcaskedpolitely.  "Thecamera 
Is  very  valuable. " 

HepFoonodded.  *'Your8ervant,Wung, 
said  it  was  valuable, "  smiled  the  manda- 
rin faintly.  "He  said  you  pointed  the 
evil  eye  at  any  object  you  wished;  then 
you  opened  the  devil  machine  and  drew 
out  a  glass,  with  which  you  retired  to  a 
dark  place  lighted  by  a  dim  red  lamp.  He 
spied  upoa  you  once  and  saw  you  place 
the  glass  in  water  and  then  breathe  upon 
the  water,  muttering  as  you  did  so, 
and  as  you  breatiied  upon  the  glass  the 
picture  came  out  upon  it  clearly;  there- 
upon Wung  hastened  to  send  me  word 
of  your  wickedness  against  my  peo- 
ple." 

*  *  Aa  it  is  useless  to  try  to  convince  your 
excellency  tiiat  there  is  no  magic  about 
this  picture  taking,  I  can  only  repeat  that 
you  must  make  restitution  for  y<mr  ill 


treatment  of  me  or  else"— He  bedtated 
and  smiled  confidently. 

"Or  else"— snarled  Hep  Foo,  with  sud- 
den and  unexpected  ferocity. 

"I  must  remind  your  excellency  that  a 
few  hundred  li  down  the  river  American 
gunboats  are  anchored ' ' 

"Humph!  What  can  your  gunboats 
do  to  me?"  scoffed  the  mandarin,  who 
had  never  seen  a  gunboat  in  his  monot- 
onous life. 

Dick  smiled. 

"They  will  force  you  to  make  restitu- 
tion, or  they  will  take  you  prisoner  and 
carry  you  to  Peking. ' ' 

Hep  Foo  was  silent  for  a  long  time. 
At  last  he  lifted  his  head  and  barked  a 
sharp  order  to  his  secretary.  The  man 
vanished  at  once,  and  a  look  of  surprise 
and  fear  passed  over  the  faces  of  the 
people. 

Wung,  the  traitor  servant  of  Dick,  was 
evidently  suffering  with  remorse  at  hav- 
ing betrayed  his  generous  employer,  for 
he  moved  slowly  until  he  stood  directly 
behind  tiie  American  and  muttered  a  few 
words  in  English  that  Dick  barely  caught 
before  Wung  glided  back  to  his  former 
position  quite  unnoticed  by  the  Chinese 
who  stood  to  a  man  with  eyes  glued  on 
the  door  through  which  the  secretary 
would  return. 

These  are  the  words  that  Wung  ut- 
tered: 

"Take  not  the  melon,  for  a  deadly  asp 
is  hidden  within;  take  not  theorange,  for 
it  is  poisoned;  the  pear  and  the  plum  will 
stifle  you  with  noxious  fumes,  but  the 
apple— it  is  safe  to  take  the  apple,  my 
lord." 

Dick  would  have  laughed  Wung's  wani* 
ing  to  scorn,  for  he  had  no  reason  to 
trust  the  man,  but  the  servant's  fear  was 
evident^  and  the  following  incident  con- 
vinced him  that  Wung's  warning  was 
sincere. 

"What  said  you  to  the  foreign  devil?" 
asked  Hep  Foo  of  Wung. 

"I  was  taunting  him,  my  lord,"  lied 
Wung  humbly. 

"Dog,  be  out  of  my  presence!"  thun- 
dered Hep  Foo.  And  the  unlucky  Wung 
was  dragged  out  and  thrust  through  the 
gates  to  wander  dejectedly  where  he 
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Then  the  secretary  returned,  and  in  his 
hands  be  bore  a  red  lacquered  tray,  on 
which  was  piled  fruit  of  most  exquisite 
tint  and  form—a  melon,  a  pear,  a  plum, 
an  orange  and  a  rosy  apple.  The  secre- 
tary stood  before  Dick,  and  the  young 
man  looked  closely  at  the  finiit 

To  his  surprise  it  was  carved  from 
Ivwy,  with  delicate  tinting  cunningly  laid 
on.  The  stems  were  of  ebony  and  the 
leaves  of  polished  jade. 

"Choose,"  ordered  Hep  Foo— "choose, 
foreign  devil!  And  you  must  abide  by 
whatever  fate  is  allotted  by  your 
choice." 

"In  other  words,  be  a  sport,"  mut- 
tered DidE  grimly.  Then  to  the  man- 
darin be  aud,  "And  if  a  kindly  fate  be- 
falls me,  excellency,  I  am  assured  of  a 
safe  departure  from  your  domain?" 

"I  am  Hep  Foo,  and  my  word  is  good," 
8Md  the  mandarin  proudly. 

Dick  was  muttering  to  himself: 

"Not  the  melon,  nor  the  pear,  plum  or 
wange,  but  the  rosy  apple  for  mine. 
But  I  must  keep  'em  guessing  for  a 
minute." 

So  his  hand  poised  uncertainly  above 
the  melon  only  to  dart  over  to  the  orange 
and  from  that  to  the  plum,  then  again  to 
the  tempting  greenness  of  the  melon  and 
at  last  to  alight  surely  on  the  ivory 
apple. 

"Thi^  excellent,  is  my  choice^*'  he 
declared. 

A  long  sig^  burst  from  the  assembled 
Chinese,  and  with  one  actwrd  they  looked 
up  into  Hep  Foo's  baffled  countenance. 

"You  are  lucky— lucky,"  he  muttered 
at  last  "Take  him  away,"  added  Hep 
Foo,  impatient  of  the  close  scrutiny  of 
his  servants. 

The  secretary  gave  the  tray  of  ivory 
fruit  to  an  underling,  kotowed  to  Hep 
Foo  and,  motioning  to  Dick  Hastings, 
stalked  toward  the  door. 

Dick  kotowed  in  the  accepted  manner 
and  then  arose  and  laid  a  hand  on  his 
precious  camera. 

Hep  Foo  leaned  forward,  a  look  of 
deadly  hate  upon  his  face. 

"Is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  chosen 
my  ivory  apple?"  he  shrilled  angrily. 
"Is  it  not  the  most  precious  of  my 
possessions?   Never  before  has  it  been 


chosen,  and  now— to  lose  it  to  a  foreign 
devil!"  He  spat  contemptuously.  "Leave 
the  devit  machine  here.  It  will  be  de- 
stroyed. The  ivory  apple  is  reward 
enough  for  any  man,  however  greedy  he 
maybe." 

Now  a  dozen  Chinese  leaped  forward 
and  poshed  Dick  out  of  the  door,  through 
a  loag  corridor  paved  with  marble,  into  a 
stone  courtyard,  where  the  secretary 
awaited  his  coming. 

"Come,"  said  the  man  briefly.  And 
Dick  Hastings  followed. 

While  he  mourned  the  loss  of  the 
camera,  which  would  put  a  stop  to  his 
expeditim  and  stamp  it  a  faUure,  he 
puzzled  over  his  future— if  his  emjdoyers 
dispensed  with  his  servicea  what  was 
he  to  do?  There  was  a  girl  back 
there  in  the  United  States  who  was 
waiting  for  him  with  a  woman's  indomit- 
able faith  in  his  ability  to  achieve  suc- 
cess and  return  to  her  and  the  littie  home 
they  had  i^anned  to  buOd  when  they 
were  married. 

Suddenly  the  secretary  broke  the 
silence  as  they  walked  down  the  avenue 
of  pines: 

"Once  the  red  lacquer  tray  was  heaped 
high  with  fruit,  and  each  fruit  held  a 
fate  in  its  heart.  Tradition  says  that 
many  men  have  chosen  the  bunches  of 
purple  grapes  and  the  different  berries 
and  the  Itisdous  peaches  and  the  crimaon- 
bearfed  pomegranate,  but  tills  is  the 
first  time  that  <me  has  chosen  the  ivory 
apple.  The  god  of  luck  was  with 
you." 

"And  why  am  I  lucky  in  choosing 
merely  s  beautiful  specimen  of  ivory?" 
demanded  Dick  bitterly.  "I  have  lost 
my  camera  and  it  is  worth  many  hun- 
dreds of  dollars.  I  am  turned  out  into  a 
strange  and  hostile  country  without  food. 
How  am  I  to  get  back  to  Shanghai?" 

They  had  reached  the  gate  at  the  end 
of  the  avenue  now  and  the  secretary 
paused  and  a  smile  chased  across  his  in- 
scrutable face  and  vanislied  as  be  turned 
away. 

"I  would  have  my  lord  consult  the 
ivory  apple, "  be  said  dryly.  "Within  is 
the  answer  to  aD  the  perplexities  as  well 
as  the  reason  why  he  should  consider  this 
his  lucky  day!"  ^^g.^,^^^^^QQQg[^ 
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The  secretary  padded  softly  back  to  the 
palace. 

Dick  felt  the  apple  in  his  coat  pocket 
and  trudged  on  in  the  direction  of  the 
river.  As  he  passed  the  place  where  be 
had  been  challenged  by  the  mandarin's 
men  he  heard  a  rustling  among  the  bam- 
boos that  fringed  the  road  and  then  Wung 
stood  before  him,  disheveled  and  ashamed 
to  meet  his  master's  eye. 

But  he  held  forth  something  in  his  hand 
that  softened  Dick's  anlmosi^  and  almost 
brooi^t  tears  to  that  half  starved  young 
roan. 

It  was  a  blue  bowl  of  steaming  rice. 

"I  begged  it  from  a  farmer,"  said 
Wmig  humbly.  "Now  that  you  have  the 
ivory  apple,  perhaps  my  lord  will  forgive 
me  and  hasten  away  from  this  spot.  It 
would  be  like  the  great  Hep  Foo  to  repent 
and  send  snne  of  his  men  f  ortli  as  bandits 
and  to  capture  the  ivory  ^^le.  If  my 
lord  wQl  condescend  to  look  within  It  he 
will  understand  how  lucky  he  is  today!  I 
have  long  heard  of  the  ivory  apple,  but 
no  one  ever  chose  it  before!" 

Dick  laughed.  "My  htmger  is  greater 
than  my  curosity,  Wung.  After  I  have 
eaten  we  will  look  within  the  apple.  Tell 
me,  have  you  had  ai^thing  to  eat  your- 
self?" 

Wung  nodded  and  smiled.  "Another 
bowl  of  rice, "  he  said. 

In  five  minutes  Dick  had  emptied  the 
bowl  and  returned  it  to  Wung,  who  van- 
ished among  the  bamboos.  When  the  in- 
terpreter had  returned  Dick  arose  and 
made  reao^  to  go  (hi  toward  the  river. 

"The  apple,  my  lord!"  urged  Wong 
anxiously.  "Look  within  it  now  and  re- 
move the  luck,  then  if  you  are  captured 
they  will  take  the  apple,  and  you  may 
keep  what  is  within. " 

"Good  advice,"  agreed  Dick.  And, 
stepping  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  he 
held  the  ivory  apple  betweoi  his  lumds 
and  twisted  the  frait  sharply.  It  fell  in 
two  halves.  In  one  half  was  the  perfect 
reproduction  of  an  apple's  core,  even  to 
the  ebony  seeds.  In  the  other  half  was 
a  deep  hollow,  and  in  the  hollow  reposed 
the  largest  emerald  Dick  Hastings  had 
ever  seen. 

"It  Is  a  great  fortune.  * '  breathed  Wung 
ezdte^.  "Some  call  it  the  little  preen 


apple. '  It  belonged  to  Hep  Foo's  father. 
It  is  Hep  Foo's  favorite  game  to  make 
an  enemy  choose  among  the  fruit,  and 
more  often  they  pick  out  the  melon,  with 
the  deadly  asp  in  its  heart,  or  the  poisoned 
orange.  But  the  apple  has  always  been 
untouched  until  today.  Let  us  go  on,  my 
lord.    Hep  Foo  may  follow." 

A  month  later  Dick  Hastings  arrived  in 
Shanghai  ragged,  unkempt  and  quite  dis- 
reputable looking  but  next  to  his  heart 
there  was  hidden  the  emerald  that  meant 
happiness  for  him  and  the  girl  he  loved, 
and  the  litUe  home  in  California  would  be 
more  perfect  than  they  had  dared  to 
dream.  And  Wung,  suitably  rewarded 
by  Dick  Hastings^  does  not  dare  leave 
Shan^^uti  or  its  environments  fw  fear  of 
the  vengeance  of  Hep  Foo. 


His  Race  for  Ufe 

BY  CLARISSA  HACKIE 

Paul  Dimlap  halted  his  racing  camel 
and  turned  around  to  glimpse  his  pur- 
suers. 

Far  behind,  there^among  ibe  sand  dunes 
of  the  Algerian  desert,  were  little  Uaek 
dots  winding  in  and  out  among  the  dunes, 
now  rising  to  view  and  again  melting  from 
sight  behind  some  protecting  hillock  of 
sand. 

Paul  spoke  sharply  to  his  beast,  and 
the  camel  shook  his  homely  head,  gay 
with  trappings  of  red  leather  and  silver, 
and  without  apparrat  exertitm  rocked 
forward  at  a  most  amastng  rate  of  speed. 

Mile  after  mile  vanished  under  tiiose 
broad  hoofs,  and  each  time  that  Paul 
turned  around  his  pursuers  still  held  the 
same  distance.  Although  some  of  them 
were  mounted  oh  fleet  Arabian  horses, 
not  one  had  apparently  gained  an  inch  of 
the  race. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  Paul  sighted 
the  blue  blur  that  marked  the  Oaus  el 
Dur.  At  first  he  thou^t  it  was  a  mi- 
rage, but  at  last  he  was  convinced  that 
indeed  he  was  approaching  cool  shade, 
food  and  water.  He  was  weary  with  20 
hours  of  hard  riding,  be  had  not  eaten 
since  early  rooming,  and  only  occasionally 
had  he  swallowed  water  from  hb  flask. 

Water  was  very  precioos^  and  he  most 
make  it  last.  ^  i 
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Now  with  the  oasis  in  siglit  he  could 
drain  the  flask  and  satisfy  his  thirst  to  a 
d^ree. 

A  last  glance  over  his  dioulder  showed 
him  that  his  enemies  had  g^ven  up  tiie 
pursuit  for  the  momrat.  Evidently  they 
were  making  camp  so  that  they  might 
rest  and  eat  and  thus  be  ready  to  continue 
the  chase  after  the  full  moon  had  risen  to 
flood  the  desert  with  light. 

The  oasis  was  a  small  tme,  but  it  pos- 
sessed a  good  well  of  water,  a  group  of 
date  pahns  and  a  little  grass  tliat  the 
camel  promptly  nipped  away. 

Paul  watered  the  camel,  satisfied  bis 
own  thirst  and  plucked  some  dates  and 
filled  his  saddlebags  with  more  of  the 
desert  fruit  He  filled  his  flask  with  the 
cold  water  and  also  filled  a  goatskin  water 
bag  that  danced  limply  from  the  saddle. 

He  looked  to  his  we^mns  to  see  tlwt 
they  were  in  readiness;  then,  sitting 
down  with  his  back  against  a  tree,  he 
turned  his  face  toward  the  west,  where 
he  mif^i  watch  for  the  coming  of  his 
enemies. 

Occasionally  he  closed  his  aching  eyes, 
but  he  did  not  dare  to  bold  them  thus  for 
very  long:  He  cau^t  himself  nodding 
DOW  and  then. 

It  had  been  a  long  day  and  a  wearing 
one. 

Paul  Dunlap  had  left  the  city  on  the 
rim  of  the  desert  with  a  faithful  guide 
who  was  to  lead  him  across  the  Algerian 
desert  to  Murzuk.  Ali  Mora  had  been 
h^hly  recommended  by  the  hotel  where 
the  American  was  stopping,  and  Paul  had 
been  attracted  by  the  alert,  bri^t^ed 
yoimg  man. 

On  the  third  day  out  when  the  desert 
city  was  far  behind,  Ali  Mora  had  sud- 
denly sickened.  Whether  it  was  some  or- 
ganic trouble  or  whether  it  was  a  malady 
induced  by  a  trial  of  some  of  Paul's 
tinned  provisions  the  American  could  not 
find  out.  All  he  knew  was  that  Ali  Mora 
had  developed  a  hi^  fever  and  suffered 
much  pain. 

Paul  had  searched  his  "first  aid"  case 
for  remedies  and  had  applied  such  as  he 
deemed  would  help  the  stricken  man. 
But  all  to  no  purpose. 

Just  at  sunset  the  night  before  AH 
Mora  had  turned  his  face  toward  Mecca 


and  died,  and  at  that  very  momenta 
large  band  of  Bedouin  Arabs  came  flash- 
ing up  on  their  unshod  horses. 

Their  leadw,  a  fierce-eyed  sheik  of 
commanding  presence,  demanded  the  rea- 
son of  the  guide's  death,  and  when  Paul 
had  endeavored  to  explain  in  halting 
Arabic  they  bad  cut  him  short  and  pro- 
nounced death  against  him. 

So  he  sat  down  and  leaned  against  the 
recumbent  form  of  his  camel  while  the 
Bedouins  made  preparations  to  take  him 
to  their  encampment 

Ali  Mora's  death  had  got  htm  into 
trouble.  This  roving  band  of  Arabs  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  rob  him,  and  if 
he  escaped  with  his  life  he  would  be  lucky. 

Well,  he  had  managed  to  escape  fnun 
them  as  they  journeyed  toward  their  en- 
campment Just  as  the  black  shadows 
of  their  tents  came  into  view  Paul  had 
numeuvered  his  camel  around  a  sand  hil- 
lock and  was  a  mile  away  before  his  flifi^t 
was  discovered. 

If  he  could  circle  around  to  the  north 
and  then  return  to  his  starting  place,  the 
city  of  Ghourd-Aghrad,  he  was  positive 
that  with  another  guide,  perhaps  a  little 
body-guard,  be  could  successfully  ac- 
ramplish  his  projected  trip  across  the 
desert 

In  fact  he  must  accomplish  it  He 
had  made  an  arrangement  to  sell  the  pho- 
tographs, together  with  an  account  of 
his  journey  across  the  desert  to  a  promi- 
nent American  magazine,  and  he  could 
not  afford  to  lose  the  money.  He  had 
promised  to  deliver  the  first  batch  of 
photographs  on  the  Ist  of  March,  and 
now  it  was  tiie  1st  of  January,  and  all 
his  labor  had  been  for  naught 

When  the  moon  was  high  Paul  mounted 
his  camel  and  rode  toward  the  north.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  he  would  run  across  his 
enemies  sooner  or  later;  indeed,  if  they 
had  not  believed  him  to  be  worn  out  by 
the  day's  race  they  would  undoubtedly 
be  sneaking  around  the  oasts  now,  but 
they  were  sure  of  him.  Foreigners  had 
not  the  endurance  of  the  desert  people. 
So  the  Bedouins  believed. 

Paul  had  a  good  start  while  the  moon 
was  high;  the  racing  camel  was  true  to 
his  name,  and  his  long  sb^ides  eliminated 
distances  in  an  iiiQiecKble  nafii^g 
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Mile  after  mile  the  sand  flew  from  un- 
der the  hoofs  of  the  strangely  swaying 
beastf  and  at  sunrise,  just  at  the  ivery 
moment  when  Paul  was  congratulating 
himself  that  he  had  outdistanced  and  out- 
maneuvered  hia  raemies,  he  saw  a  black 
f^ure  silhouetted  against  the  pale  desert. 

It  was  a  motionless  horseman  guarding 
a  little  group  of  white  tents  pitched  in  a 
hollow  among  the  sand  hillocks. 

The  horseman  turned  and  shrilled  a 
challenge  at  Paul,  and  by  the  time  the 
young  American  had  halted  his  camel  he 
was  almost  upon  the  white  tents. 

The  sentry  was  an  Arabian^  intelligent 
looking  and  with  a  smattering  of  the  En- 
glish language. 

Paul  explained  his  dilemma,  and  ere  he 
had  completed  his  explanation  the  Arab 
shouted  wildly  and  pointed  off  to  the 
southwest 

Plainly  viuble  in  the  early  sunlight  was 
a  scattering  company  of  horsemen. 

"Yours  is  a  peaceful  camp, "  said  I^uil 
hastily.  "I  will  ride  away  and  they  will 
not  disturb  you;  I"— 

He  stopped  short,  for  the  white  tents 
had  given  up  their  occupants— a  dozen 
men  dressed  in  hastily  donned  khaki  and 
all  carrying  weapons,  modem  repeating 
rifles  that  made  the  ancient  flintlocks  of 
the  attacking  Arabs  look  like  foolish  toys. 

"What's  the  matter?"  demanded  a 
grizzled  haired  veteran,  addressing  the 
Arab  sentinel. 

Paul  Dunlap  broke  in  and  explained  and 
expressed  his  intention  of  riding  on  and 
thus  luring  the  approaching  bandits  away 
from  the  peaceful  aicampment  in  the 
hollow. 

"Not  on  your  life,  young  man!"  cried 
the  grizzled  man.  '  Tou'Il  stay  and  fight, 
and  we'll  see  you  through  to  a  finish!" 

"Thank  you,"  said  Paul  quickly.  "Now, 
air,  I  think  we  must  be  fighting.  They 
are  almost  upon  us. ' 

In  a  few  moments  ammunition  was 
passed  around  and  the  men  were  all  flat 
on  the  sand,  each  behind  a  hillock.  The 
rifles  cracked  menacingly  as  the  Bedouins 
came  flying  up,  screeching  a  savage  war- 
cry.  With  each  rifle  crack  an  Arab  tum- 
bled from  his'  saddle  until  at  last  the 
scattering  remnants  of  the  band  dissolved 
in  the  shimmering  heat  of  the  day. 


The  unharmed  Americans  looked  at  each 
other  and  grinned  congratulations  over 
the  success  of  their  defense. 

"And  now,  sir,"  asked  Paul  of  the 
elderly  man  who  appeared  in  charge  of 
the  party,  *ViU  you  please  tell  me  to 
whom  I  un  indebted  for  this  rescue?" 

"My  name  is  Chester,"  explained  the 
veteran— "Wayland  Chester,  at  your  ser- 
vice. I  am  manager  of  a  moving  picture 
company,  and  you,  sir,  have  just  afforded 
us  an  opportunity  for  getting  as  fine  a 
reel  of  film  as  I  can  desire.  Why,  man, 
that  attack  was  immense,  and  I  don't 
know  how  to  tiiank  you. " 

The  amazed  traveler  locked  dosely  and 
saw  that  two  camera  men  were  fussing 
over  moving  picture  machines  near  by. 
From  different  points  of  vantage  they 
had  taken  both  sides  of  the  littie  skirmish. 

The  white  tents  gave  up  further  occu- 
pants, many  pretty  actresses,  who  had 
witnessed  the  battte  from  safe  quarters; 
and  one  and  all  of  them  gave  a  warm 
welcome  to  the  young  adventurer. 

That  nomait  was  the  tummg  point  in 
Paul  Dunlap's  career.  He  joined  the 
moving  picture  company  in  its  journey 
across  the  desert,  and  his  special  maga- 
zine article  was  expanded  into  several 
that  had  to  do  with  the  fasdnating  art  of 
motion  picture  making. 

Some  day  when  you  are  watching  the 
motion  picture  screen  you  may  come 
across  the  scene  of  that  early  morning 
skirmish  in  the  Algerian  desert  or  you 
may  see  a  handsome  youth  riding  a  fleet 
camel  across  the  sands  to  rescue  a  lovely 
damsel  in  distress,  and  the  handsome  hero 
will  be  none  other  than  Paul  Dunlap,  and 
the  girl  is  his  wife,  for  he  mairied  the 
prettiest  actress  of  them  aU. 


At  Monte  Carlo 

BY  F.  A.  HITCHBL 

Royal  Twining  and  I  w^  bosom 
friends.  Roy  was  accustomed  to  con- 
fide in  me  in  almost  everything,  and  as 
soon  as  he  became  engaged  he  took  me  to 
his  fiancee.  Harjorie  Gooding,  or 
Marjy,  as  she  was  usually  called,  struck 
a  vein  of  curiosity  in  me  the  moment  I 
saw  her.  It  is  difficult— indeed,  impossi- 
ble-for  me  to  ^ksa  OIJgKJMly 
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say  that  she  seemed  strange  to  me.  She 
had  heard  a  great  deal  of  me  from  her 
lover,  and  when  she  turned  those  singu- 
lar eyes  of  hers  upon  me  it  was  evident 
that  I  was  an  object  of  interest  to  her. 

When  Roy  and  I  left  Miss  Gooding  be 
spoke  not  a  word  to  me  as  we  walked 
along  together,  and  yet  I  knew  he  was 
saying  mentally,  "Well,  what  do  you 
think  of  her?"  I  did  not  reply  to  the 
unexpressed  question  for  some  moments, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  did  not  know 
what  I  thought  of  her. 

"It  is  impossible,  Roy,"  I  said  pres- 
ently, "for  me  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
lady  of  your  choice  without  knowing 
more  of  her,  and  I  am  sure  you  don't 
wish  me  to  say  pleasant  things  got  up  for 
the  occasion.  Have  you  observed  any- 
thing—well, mystical  about  her?" 

"Mystical?  How  mystical?  What's 
mystical?" 

I  saw  at  once  that  the  something  in  his 
fiancee  that  affected  me  strangely  was  a 
vaeutuninhim.  I  immediately  switchedoff. 

"Oh,  I  don't  doubt  that  she  will  make 
you  an  excellent  wife.  Jut^ng  simply 
from  appearances,  she  will  supply  certain 
deficiencies  there  are  in  you,  and  you  will 
pull  together  nicely. " 

What  I  meant  by  Roy's  deficiencies 
was  that  he  was  usually  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  passions.  One  of  them— 
games  of  hazard— was  a  very  important 
matter  with  him,  and  I  expected  that 
when  married  his  wife  would  have 
trouble  with  him  on  account  of  it  Natu- 
rally he  tried  to  induce  me  to  name  the 
deficiencies.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  men- 
tion the  one  I  have  referred  to— the 
gambUng  passion. 

Roy  and  Hiss  Gooding  were  married. 
Roy  was  well  fixed  in  the  matter  of  in- 
come; the  wife  had  nothing.  They  went 
abroad  on  a  wedding  trip  and  remained 
there  a  long  while.  They  had  been  there 
about  a  year  when  Mrs.  Twining  wrote 
me  about  Roy.  She  said  he  had  joined  a 
club  in  Paris  where  gambling  was  much 
in  -vogaa  and  had  lost  considerable 
mon^.  She  said  further  that  she 
wished  she  could  get  her  husband  ^back 
to  America,  where  I  would  help  her  in 
the  matter,  for  she  was  aware  that  I  had 
considerable  influence  on  Roy. 


The  letter  was  evidently  an  appeal  for 
me  to  come  over  to  Paris  and  save  what 
remained  of  Roy's  fortune.  There  were 
reasons  besides  my  interests  in  the  Twin- 
ings  to  induce  me  to  go  over.  I  was  a 
man  of  business  and  had  been  working 
too  hard,  wttfa  tiie  result  tiiat  I  was 
threatenedwith  nervous  prostration.  Tba 
winter  was  a  cold  one,  and  my  doctor  had 
advised  me  to  quit  work  and  go  to  a  warm 
climate,  recommending  a  trip  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  Nice  as  a  stopping 
point  This  would  help  me  to  draw  Roy 
away  from  his  club  in  Paris,  t  wrote  him 
to  meet  me  in  Nice. 

The  Twinings  had  been  in  Nice  a  fort- 
night when  I  arrived.  I  found  Mrs.  Twin- 
ing there,  but  not  her  husband.  He  had 
gone  to  Monte  Carlo.  I  had  evidently  got 
Roy  out  of  the  frying  pan  and  put  him  in 
the  fire.  His  wife  told  me  that  he  had 
lost  nearly  everything  he  had  in  Paris, 
and  she  was  prepared  to  hear  that  he  had 
lost  ths  rest  at  Monte  Carla  He  had 
asked  her  on  arriving  at  Nice  to  go  there 
with  her,  hoping  to  recoup.  She  had  re- 
fused, and  he  had  gone  alone.  She  did 
not  break  down  under  the  ordeal,  but 
talked  about  it  in  a  very  businesslike  way. 
I  proposed  that  we  shotild  go  together  to 
Monte  Carlo  and  attempt  by  a  united  ef- 
fort to  get  Roy  away  in  time  to  save  the 
remnant  of  his  fortune.  When  I  said  this 
the  lady  looked  at  me  with  a  very  singu- 
lar expression.  I  had  seen  a  copy  of  the 
celebrated  picture,  the  "Mona  Lisa," 
whose  disappearance  from  the  Louvre 
had  attracted  so  much  attention,  but 
which  has  been  restored  to  its  place  there, 
and  the  look  on  Mrs.  Twining's  face  when 
I  made  this  propctsition  reminded  me  of 
tiiat  portrait 

"No, "  she  said.  "I  will  remain  here. 
My  influence  with  him  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  this  misfortune,  and 
my  presence  with  him  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  If  there  is  anything 
lef  t'when  you  get  there  you  may  save  it ' ' 

There  was  the  same  sad  look  in  the 
eyes,  the  same  peculiar  smile  on  the  Hps, 
ast^oseof  the  **Mona  Lisa,"  and  thdy 
were  as  unintelligible  to  me  on  the  living 
face  as  in  the  portrait    What  prompted 

blTt  I'sSSd-'*'^  b'^^ea^^W"' 
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"Do  you  think  you  could  influence  me 
to  do  your  bidding?" 

"I  am  quite  sure  I  could. " 

The  smile  with  whidi  she  said  this  re- 
minded me  more  titan  ever  of  the  smile 
on  the  lipB  of  the  "Mona  Lisa. " 

I  accepted  her  suggestion  and  went 
over  to  Monte  Carlo.  Mrs.  Twining  had 
informed  me  that,  the  day  before  my 
arrival  at  Nice,  Roy  had  changed  his 
hotel  She  did  not  say  why,  but  I  saw  by 
her  look  she  inferred  that  he  had  been 
catted  upon  to  his  bill  and  had  Dot  the 
means  to  do  so.  She  had  not  yet  been  in- 
formed of  his  new  address.  I  arrived  at 
Monte  Carlo  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and,  after  registering,  went  im- 
mediately to  the  gambling  pavilion,  ex- 
pecting to  find  Roy  there.  I  was  sur- 
prised not  to  see  him  and  was  about  to 
leave  when  an  attendant  stepped  up  to 
m^  asked  me  my  name  and,  upon  my 
teliii^  him,  said  that  I  was  wanted  at  the 
telephone.  On  taking  up  the  receiver 
and  asking  who  was  waiting  for  me  Roy 
said: 

"I'm  not  feeling  well  enough  to  go  to 
the  pavilion  tonight,  and  I  wish  you  to 
lay  a  stake  for  me.  Put  $10  on  the  red 
and  leave  it  there  till  I  send  word  for  you 
to  take  it  off." 

"Ray/' I  said,  "I  must  see  you  at 
once.   At  what  hotel  are  you  staying?" 

I  waited  for  a  reply,  but  no  reply 
came. 

"Roy,"  I  called— "Roy,  are  you 
there?" 

All  was  as  silent  as  the  grave.  I  did 
not  know  where  he  was  stopping,  but  re- 
solved to  go  at  once  and  search  Vhe 
hotels  for  him.  As  I  was  about  to  leave 
the  pavilion  the  face  of  Mrs.  Twining 
came  up  before  me,  and  somehow  I 
fancied  it  as  saying:  "Do  as  Roy  lias  bid 
you.  If  you  don't,  you  may  have  cause  to 
regret  it  If  you  do,  it  may  result  in  a 
run  of  luck."  I  hesitated  and  turned 
toward  the  room  where  a  crowd  about 
the  roulette  table  listened  to  the  monoto- 
nous call  of  the  croupier,  "Hake  your 
bets!" 

I  went  in,  stood  over  the  table  for  a 
few  moments,  looking  on,  then  took  a 
United  States  gold  eagle  from  my  pocket 
and  placed  it  on  the  red.    I  felt  that  I 


would  rather  lose  that  amount  than  re- 
fuse Roy's  request  After  it  was  gone 
that  would  end  the  matter,  and  it  was 
sure  to  go  at  last,  because  I  would  obey 
his  instructions  not  to  take  it  off  till  be 
sent  word  to  do  so. 

The  ball  spun  and  the  red  won,  many 
times  the  amount  of  the  stake— I  liave 
forgotten  how  many,  for  I  have  never 
bet  a  cent  since.  And  I  kept  on  winning. 
I  have  forgotten  how  many  times  the  red 
won  before  the  same  attendant  who  had 
summoned  me  to  the  'telephone  tapped 
me  on  the  arm  and  told  me  that  Ur. 
Twining  had  telephoned  I  was  to  take  the 
stake  off  the  red  and  place  it  somewhere 
else.  I  remember  moving  a  heap  of 
money  several  times  after  that  but 
where  I  placed  it  I  don't  know,  thou^  I 
do  know  that  every  time  I  moved  it  there 
was  a  greater  abundance.  I  have  lost 
remembrance,  too,  of  tiie  instructions  I 
received  or  whetiier  I  received  any  in- 
structions after  Uie  first  or  aeeoai,  nor 
can  I  positively  assert  that  I  was  not 
playing  on  my  own  responsibility.  There 
came  at  last  a  sudden  awakening,  and  I 
seemed  to  realize  what  I  bad  been  doing. 
I  saw  a  heap  of  money  on  the  table  and, 
gathering  it  up,  bore  it  away. 

On  reaching  my  hotel  I  went  Imme- 
diately to  my  room,  locked  my  wini^ngs 
in  a  bureau  drawer  and  went  to  bed. 
But  I  did  not  go  to  sleep  till  morning. 
Through  the  Jong  hours  I  was  haunted  by 
that  singular  face,  at  times  the  "M(hui 
Lisa, "  at  times  Mrs.  Twining,  and  finally 
dozed  off  with  the  two  confused. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning  and 
wait  downstairs  the  landlord  asked  me  if 
I  knew  the  American  who  had  killed  him- 
self the  day  before.  I  asked  the  name 
and  was  told  that  it  was  Twining. 

This  is  all  the  statement  I  have  to 
make  except  that  Twining  was  dead 
when  I  heard  his  voice.  His  wife  when  I 
saw  her  again  had  that  same  "Mona 
Lisa"  look  on  her  face,  and  I  fancied  I 
could  see  traces  of  the  smile.  Bat  that 
should  naturally  be  referred  to  the 
imagination. 

The  money  I  had  won  was  about  half 
what  Twining  had  lost  after  his  mar- 
riage. I  was  obliged,  lit^Uly,  to  force 
Mrs.  Twining  t<b^i|yGoOgle 
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There  are  three  hypothetical  explana- 
tions : 

First— Was  I  not  in  an  abnwmal  phys- 
ical conditimt?  Did  I  not  create  most  of 
the  experience  and  win  a  lot  of  money  at 
gambling? 

Second— Did  Twining  in  the  spirit  play 
through  me  in  order  to  provide  for  his 
wife? 

Third— Did  Mrs.  Twinii^  cause  my  ex- 
perienceT 

If  asked  to  which  of  these  three  snp- 
poeitlons  I  lean  I  should  reply,  "To  the 
third.*'  But  whether  or  not  she  did  it 
unconsciously  or  what  was  the  secret  of 
her  power  over  me  I  have  no  idea. 


James  Crowley,  Geatlefliu 

BY  B.  THAYLKI  EMMONS 

James  Crowley,  gentleman*  walked 
firmly  and  fearlessly  up  the  steps  of  the 
tidy  little  suburban  cottage  set  somewhat 
back  from  the  street  two  blocks  from  the 
street  car  line,  his  raincoat  collar  turned 
up  about  his  ears  and  his  erstwhile  shin- 
ing opera  hat  dripping  with  the  rain  which 
had  fallen  upon  it  Mr.  Crowley  might 
not  have  walked  wp  with  such  assur- 
ance at  such  an  hoiu-  in  the  night,  but 
well  he  knew  that  no  angry  wife  was 
waiting  for  him  behind  the  locked  doors 
ready  to  take  him  to  task  because  he  had 
failed  to  come  at  10:30  or  even  earlier. 
Not  only  the  lady  of  the  house,  be  knew, 
but  all  the  other  members  of  the  family 
as  well,  were  at  the  beach  for  a  two 
months*  outing;  hence  he  was  as  free  as 
a  bachelor  to  come  and  go  as  be  pleased 
without  being  questioned. 

In  front  of  the  door  he  paused  a  mo- 
ment to  pull  a  bunch  of  keys  from  the 
pocket  of  his  coat,  and  in  a  second  more 
he  was  inside  the  bouse  and  calmly  light- 
ing a  dgarette  while  removing  his  drip- 
ping  coat  and  hat  and  placing  them  on 
the  hall  rack. 

Without  turning  on  the  lights  he  next 
entered  the  reception  hall  and  then  the 
parlor,  the  latter  looking  somewhat 
ghostly  in  the  reilected  light  from  the 
arc  lamp  out  near  the  comer.  Impressed 
with  the  utter  loneliness  of  it  all,  he  sank 
down  for  a  moment  on  a  soft  divan  by  the 
window  and  looked  out  into  the  deserted 


street  tbm  arose  and  walked  throu^ 
the  lilvary  and  throu^  the  big  closed 
doors  of  the  dining-room.  It  was  pitch 
darkness  inside,  and  as  his  hand  began 
to  fumble  along  the  wall,  where  he  knew 
the  electric  switch  button  should  be,  he 
was  suddenly  aware  that  he  was  not  alone 
in  the  room  and  that  a  shuffling  noise  in 
the  opposite  comer  indicated  the  presence 
of  an  intruder— somebody  who  was  en- 
deavoring to  conceal  himself,  {orobably  hy 
cravding  under  the  table. 

Then  his  hand  came  in  contact  with  the 
button,  and  in  an  instant  the  room  was 
flooded  with  light,  and  Crowley  fotmd 
himself  looking  into  the  muzzle  of  a  re- 
volver, back  of  which  was  an  ugly  face, 
somewhat  livid  with  fear. 

"Stand  right  where  ye  are,  pardner," 
warned  tin  owner  of  the  gun  from  the 
other  side  of  the  dinii^table.  "Stand 
right  where  ye  are  or  IH  let  this  gun 
oflf." 

Crowley  was  not  a  coward,  nor  was  he 
a  fool.  Taken  thoroughly  by  surprise, 
he  recognized  that  the  drop  was  on  him 
and  stood  still,  perfectiy  still  so  far  as  his 
body  was  concerned,  but  his  brain  was 
working  with  lightning-like  nudity. 

''Well,  I'll  W  hanged!"  he  ejaculated 
after  a  moment.  -^"How  did  you  get  in 
here?" 

"By  the  door,  the  same  way  you  came. 
Most  any  old  key  will  fit  that  lock. " 

'  Is  that  so? '  *  asked  Crowley.  '  'Much 
obliged  for  the  information.  I  must  get 
a  new  lode  at  once  then.  Well,  well,  a 
real  burglar!  And  you  had  Just  begun  to 
pack  up  the  sflver.  It's  lucky  I  came 
home  just  as  I  did,  im't  it?" 

"And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  about 
it?"  asked  the  burglar. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Only  I  suppose 
that  you  don't  mean  to  say  tiiat  you  are 
going  right  on  collecting  this  plunder  now 
that  I  am  here  just  the  same  as  though 
you  were  alone.  Why,  it  will  keep  at 
least  one  hand  busy  keeping  that  gun 
trained  on  me.  Who  knows  but  what  I 
might  jump  on  you  any  second?  Ob,  I 
don't  intend  to."  This  last  as  the  bur- 
glar raised  the  revolver  a  Uttie  more 
threateningly.  "Only  you  will  be  fwced 
to  admit  that  my  presenee  here,  idees 
complicate  matt^tiw6ii?e^r&3<^§ 
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"I  understood  that  you  were  out  of 
town, "  replied  the  burglar,  who  under- 
neath an  ugly  countenance  had  a  pair  of 
cool,  calculating  eyes  that  looked  as 
though  th^  owner  might  also  have  a 
sense  of  Iramor. 

'That's  where  you  made  yotir  mistake, 
my  good  fellow,*' said  Crowley,  leaning 
carelessly  against  the  sideboard  and  re- 
lighting his  cigarette  from  a  match  taken 
from  a  tray  there.  *'I  am  forced  to  stay 
here  and  toil  while  ray  family  enjoy  them- 
selves without  the  pleasure  of  my  society. 
But,  say,  drop  that  gun,  won't  you?  It 
makes  me  nervous.  Let's  declare  a 
truce  and  talk  tills  matter  over.  There's 
some  of  this  uhrer  that  was  given  us 
when  we  were  married,  and  if  I  could 
only  persuade  you  to  leave  that— want  it 
for  sentimental  reasons,  you  know.  But 
we've  got  a  few  pictures  and  some  al- 
leged masterpieces  of  sculpture  that  you 
might  take  along  if  you  are  determined 
to  carry  off  a  iriece  of  my  home.  They 
never  did  come  up  to  my  classic  ideals 
anyway.  Put  down  your  gun,  I  say,  and 
let's  talk  sensibly. " 

The  burglar  looked  Crowley  straight  in 
the  eye  and  evidently  was  satisfied  with 
what  he  saw  there  and  slowly  lowered  the 
cocked  revolver,  whereupon  Crowley  gave 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

"There,  I  feel  better,"  he  said.  "Do 
you  drink?"  he  next  asked. 

"Sometimes— not  now,  though,"  an- 
swered the  burglar. 

"At  any  rate,  have  a  cigar, "  he  next 
urged.  "These  are  unusually  fine  ones. 
Wealthy  friend  of  mine  imports  them 
and  gave  me  the  whole  box."  And  he 
proffered  the  box  of  cigars. 

'  'Now,  you  just  look  here, ' '  the  burglar 
said.  "Perhaps  you  think  you  can  play 
with  me,  but  you  can't.  I  came  here  to 
get  a  load  of.  swag,  and  I  don't  intend  to 
go  away  without  it  or  something  just  as 
good.  I  mean  money.  I  don't  want  your 
whisky  nor  your  cigars.  I  want  to  know 
what  you  are  going  to  do  and  what  you 
have  got  to  say  to  me  before  I  lock  you 
in  that  bedroom  until  somebody  comes  to 
let  you  out  tomorrow. " 

Crowley  laid  aside  the  cigar  he  was 
about  to  light,  pulled  back  a  chair  and  sat 
down,  looking  intently  at  the  other  man. 


"I  don't  know  just  what  to  say  to  a 
man  like  you,*' he  began  slowly.  "Idon't 
know  as  I  ever  before  talked  to  a  real 
burglar— to  a  man  who  sneaks  into  the 
houses  of  other  people  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  things  that  don't  bekHig  to  him. 
No;  my  friends  are  all  honest;  titey  are 
gentiemen.  So  if  I  don't  seem  to  go  at 
this  the  right  way  you  will  have  to  excuse 
me.    Won't  you  be  seated  too?" 

The  burglar  sat  down,  still  looking 
across  at  Crowley  and  with  ^the  revolver 
clutched  in  his  hand. 

"Put  your  revolver  in  your  pocket," 
commanded  Crowley.  "I  don't  intend  to 
touch  you,  and  I  probiAly  would  be  a 
very  poor  match  for  you  at  any  rate.  I 
don't  carry  a  gun  myself.  I  don't  have 
to." 

The  burglar  slowly  shoved  the  gun  into 
his  breast  pocket  and  buttoned  his  coat 
about  it  While  he  did  so  Crowley  lighted 
his  cigar. 

"How  iMig  have  you  been  a  burghur?" 
he  asked. 

"I  ain't  no  burglar, "  blurted  the  other. 
"I  ain't  never  robbed  nobody  before  to- 
night, so  help  me  God!" 

"Well,  then,  how  does  it  happen  yoa 
are  here?  This  doesn't  look  like  honest 
work." 

"It's  because  I  couldn't  get  honest 
work.  I  tried  to  keep  honest  but  things 
wouldn't  let  me.  I  had  to  steal  or  starry 
I  tell  you,  me  and  the  old  woman  and  the 
kids.  Was  you  ever  down  and  oat,  mis- 
ter?" 

"No, "  answered  Crowley. 

"Well,  I  am,  and  I  just  had  to  do  some- 
thing. A  friend  of  mine  who  does  a  turn 
like  this  once  in  a  while  put  me  wise  to 
tills  littie  place  and  said  there  was  no 
chance  of  getting  cau^t,  and  so  I  tried 
it  So  help  me  God,  I  didn't  want  to 
steal.  But  there's  the  old  woman  and 
the  kids  and  the  rent  I  just  had  to  do 
something. ' ' 

"And  so  you  turned  thief,"  said  Crow- 
ley scornfully.  "I  presume  you  were 
sorely  tempted;  but^  my  good  man,  I 
would  have  preferred  starvation  to  this. 
Think  of  it!  To  your  dying  day  now  you 
will  be  unable  to  forget  that  you  ai«  a 
thief,  a  man  to  be  spumed  aside  and 
scorned  by  everybg^.^^^^eppuj^^iief. 
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I  aay,  one  who  steals  that  whidi  some- 
bodyelse  has  worked  hard  to  earn.  Why, 
my  friend,  these  things  you  see  here  cost 
me  days  of  hard  labor  and  nights  of 
worry.  And  then  to  think  that  somebody 
else  crawls  in  here  and  tries  to  take  them 
away  just  because  be  claims  he  has  had 
bad  liuik  and  has  been  forced  hito  thiev- 
ing.  Shame  on  a  man  like  that,  I  aay." 

"Say,  boss!*'  mterrupted  the  othw. 
"I  say  I  ain't  no  thief.  Vm  an  honest 
man." 

"An  honest  man!  Boehl  You're  a 
thief  from  this  hour  forevermore.  The 
minute  yott  go  out  of  that  door  with 
something  in  your  poBseasion  that  isn't 
rightfully  yaara  you  become  a  thie^  a 
mean,  desincable  Uiief,  unable  to  look 
the  rest  of  the  world  squarely  hi  the  eye 
because  you  know  deep  down  in  your 
heart  that  you  are  not  honest,  even 
though  everybody  else  may  think  you  are. 

"Ah,  my  good  man,  how  much  better 
is  a  clean  conscience  than  worldly  pos- 
sessions I  How  much  minre  I  [enjoy  these 
things  which  aie  mme  because  I  earned 
them  by  honest  work  than  will  you,  who 
will  have  acquired  them  dishimestlyl 
What  would  your  wife  say  if  she  knew 
how  you  came  by  the  money  with  which 
you  will  buy  her  and  her  diildren  bread 
tomorrow?  Do  you  think  she  would  taste 
it  or  permit  her  children  to?  No,  not  if 
she  is  the  mother  she  should  be,  not  if 
she  is  an  honest  woman.  She  will  shrink 
fnmi  being  the  wife  of  a  tiasf  and  wQl 
recoil  from  the  very  thought  of  her  little 
ones  eating  food  purchased  at  the  price 
of  honor." 

Crowley  was  getting  warmed  to  his 
subject  now,  and  the  words  poured  from 
his  lips  in  verbal  torrents.  The  burglar 
was  visibly  affected  by  the  lecturing  he 
was  getting^  and  at  the  mention  of  his 
wife  and  children  a  groan  escaped  from 
between  his  set  lips,  and  he  bowed  his 
head  in  his  hands  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
picture  which  was  being  painted  for  his 
imagination. 

"God  help  me,  boss!"  he  broke  out  "I 
didn't  mean  to  be  no  thief,  I  didn't  want 
to  do  it  I  didn't  know  what  to  da  I 
want  to  be  honest  I  want  to  be  honest 
even  now.  What  shall  I  do,  boss?  What 
■haU  I  dot" 


"Will  you  accept  a  chance  to  straif^t- 
en  out?"  asked  Crowley. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Then  walk  out  of  here  the  way  you 
came  in,  but  not  like  a  sneak.  Hold  up 
your  head  and  rememl)er  that  you  have 
been  saved  from  yourself  and  that  you 
are  still  an  honest  man;  that  you  are  no 
thief,  although  m  a  few  minutes  macB 
you  would  have  been  one.  I  give  you  my 
word  that  I  will  not  report  this  visit  to 
the  police  nor  make  any  attempt  to  have 
you  arrested.  I  want  to  give  you  a  new 
start  in  life,  and  here  is  to  help 
you  along.  Take  that  home  to  your  wife 
and  babies  and  tell  them  that  it  is  honest 
money,  earned  by  honest  hands  and  by 
honest  work,  and  that  they  need  not  be 
afraid  of  it" 

"And  Crowley  pressed  a  banknote  into 
the^  hand  of  the  now  thoroughly  cowed 
and  repentant  burglar,  down  whose 
cheeks  a  few  tears  were  trickling. 

"God  bless  you,  sir!"  he  said.  "Thi& 
is  the  first  kindness  I  have  had  in  many  a 
day.  If  there  were  more  gentlemen  like 
you  there  would  be  fewer  of  us  go 
crooked,  I  guess.  I'll  take  the  $10  to  the 
missus,  and  it  may  tide  us  over  until  I 
get  a  job  again.  God  bless  you!  God 
bless  you!" 

Crowley  went  as  far  as  the  hall  door 
and  there  gripped  the  hand  of  his  visitor 
warmly. 

"Never  forget  Iwhat  I  have  told  you 
ttHiij^t,"  he  added  in  parting.  "Keep 
your  good  name,  and  don't  do  any  more 
dirty  work.  It  ain't  worth  while.  Good 
night!" 

Behind  the  closed  door  Crowley  listened 
to  the  almost  noiseless  footsteps  of  his 
departing  guest,  standing  crouched,  half 
fearfully,  over  the  doorknob  until  he  felt 
assured  that  he  had  reached  the  street 
safely.  Then  he  sighed  witii  relief  and 
went  back  to  the  dining  room  and  lighted 
a  freah  cigar,  meanwhile  critically  sur- 
veying the  sideboard  and  cupboards 
which  the  burglar  had  l>een  about  to  ran- 
sack of  their  valuables. 

"Well,  of  all  thmgs!"  he  ejaculated, 
smiling  at  the  fancy.  "To  think  of  being 
mistaken  for  the  boss  of  this  ranch  and 
by  one  of  my  own  kind  too;  too  green  at 
it  though,  to  tet^m^  W^^^'^nd 
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that  sennon  just  finished  him.  He'll  go 
to  Sunday  school  next  Sunday,  I'll  bet, 
and  he's  already  home  saying  his  prayers 
beside  his  wife  and  kids.  Well,  I  guess 
there  is  some  class  to  Jim  Crowley  as  a 
preacher  when  he  wants  to  be  or  he's 
Gentleman  Jim  for  nothing.  Poor  cuss! 
I'm  i^ad  I  gave  him  that  tenner.  I  guess 
be  needed  It,  all  ri^t,  and  it's  worth 
that  to  get  him  out  of  here  and  leave  tlua 
swag  to  me. " 

In  the  midst  of  this  amusing  train  of 
reflection  he  paused,  as  if  to  recollect 
himself. 

"Well,  well,"  he  muttered.  "Advice 
was  good  enough,  but  I'm  too  old  at  it  to 
give  it  up.  This  will  never  do,  either.  I 
must  go  to  work. " 

And  suiting  his  action  to  his  wwds  he 
began  transferring  the  silver  in  one  of 
the  drawers  of  the  sideboard  to  the 
pockets  of  a  set  of  flannel  cases  which  he 
carried  closely  rolled  up  in  the  capacious 
lining  of  his  coat. 

A  Shrewd  Basiness  Deal 

BY  P.  A.  MITCHBL 

Baron  Gustavus  Carl  voo  Hemmerstein, 
said  to  be  the  handsomest  man  in  Berlin, 
went  to  Nice  to  get  rid  of  the  winter  and 
while  there  concluded  to  run  over  to 
M<»ite  Carlo.  He  spent  ten  days  over  the 
gambling  tables,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
<H)e  evening  about  10  o'clock,  he  had  gam- 
bled away  the  last  pfennig  of  his  for- 
tune. The  baron  had  excellent  self  con- 
trol, and  when  he  arose  from  the  table 
not  a  person  there  suspected  that  he  was 
ruined.  He  sauntered  out  into  the  bril- 
liantly lighted  gardens,  where  he  did 
what  an  American  would  call  a  job  of 
thinking. 

The  fact  was  evident  that  he  must  come 
down  from  his  exalted  position  as  an  inti- 
mate associate  of  the  emperor,  a  leader 
of  fashion,  a  pet  of  the  ladies  and  a  gen- 
eral high  flier.  This  is  what  stared  him 
in  the  face.  But  for  the  present  he  was 
to  the  world  the  same  handsome,  rich, 
aristocratic  von  Hemraerstein  he  had  al< 
ways  been.  He  well  understood  the  value 
of  credit,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that 
there  was  a  chance  for  him  since  the 
world  ^  not  yetknow  that  he  was  mined. 


But  how  should  he  avail  himself  of  thy 
advanti^?  Marriage  with  a  wealthy 
woman  su^ested  itself  as  the  easiest 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  There  were  a 
dozen  rich  spinsters  in  Berlin  who  would 
be  glad  to  get  him,  if  for  nothing  else, 
for  his  social  position,  and  it  was  quite 
probable  that  a  cwfes^on  of  the  state  of 
his  affaurs  would  not .  with  some  of  tiiem 
stand  in  the  way.  But  this  scheme  was 
not  to  the  baron's  liking.  He  preferred 
independence  to  subservience  to  a  rich 
wife.  He  turned  it  down  at  once  and 
went  on  with  his  delil>erations. 

If  Vcm  Hemmerstein  had  been  bom  a 
commoner  and  a  business  man  he  would 
have  disj^yed  a  genius  fmrmaking  some- 
thing out  of  notfaii^.  Quite  likely  be 
would  have  distinguished  himself  as  a 
promoter.  He  looked  upcm  tiie  flnandal 
part  of  one's  life  as  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  it,  for,  bom  aristocrat  that  he 
was,  he  realized  that  without  means  his 
blue  blood  would  be  as  red  as  that  of 
other  people's.  Whether  or  no  he  had 
heard  the  statement  of  certain  reeohite 
buriness  men,  *1  will  look  for  my  nmey 
where  I  lost  it,"  he  certainly  acted  upm 
that  principle.  His  ideas  rapidly  tnok 
shape  in  raising  the  wherewithal  to  take 
his  place  at  the  gambling  tables  and  win 
back  what  he  had  lost. 

But  how  do  this?  Borrow  from  a  friend! 
No.  Having  never  been  obliged  to  boi^ 
row  a  pfrani^  he  knew  that  to  do  so  be 
would  injure  tiiat  credit  whidi  was  now 
his  only  financial  possession.  Wilii  the 
instinct  of  a  true  financier,  he  shunned  a 
field  that  would  weaken  him.  To  whom, 
then,  should  he  turn?  The  answer  was 
simple— to  the  tradesman  who  gives  credit 
to  those  to  whom  credit  is  believed  to  be 
due. 

Von  Hemmerstein'a  problem  was  too 
difficult  to  be  solved  at  once.  He  went 
back  to  Nice,  and,  acting  on  the  principle 
that  only  a  poor  man  can  afford  luxuries— 
on  credit— he  informed  his  landlord  that 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  rooms  and 
removed  to  the  most  expensive  suite  at 
the  hotel.  He  did  thisnot  only  to  keep  up 
his  credit,  but  be  could  think  and  act  bet- 
ter under  the  influence  of  hixuries.  With 
this  in  view,  he  ordered  eicpenslTO^^Ai^ 
and  tbe  most  da&ii^£ii^£-^UM^'£i8 
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exhilarating  influence  he  formed  a  plan 
worthy  of  his  genius. 

It  was  not  a  scrupulous  plan;  but,  while 
there  is  no  intention  here  to  advocate  dis- 
honesty, how  many  of  the  acts  of  ulti- 
mately successful  speculators,  at  timea 
when  they  are  swamped  with  debt,  are 
scrupulous?  Some  person  or  persons  must 
be  made  to  take  a  risk  on  them,  and  there 
are  instances  where  a  rich  man  has  know- 
ingly lent  a  poor  man  XargiB  sums  with  no 
otiier  security  than  his  confidence  in  his 
creditor's  genius. 

Without  giving  up  his  rooms— he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  pay  his  bill— Von 
Hemmerstein  went  to  Paris.  There  he 
sou^t  a  jeweler  named  Cheseul,  doing 
btjsinesa  on  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  asked 
to  see  some  valuable  gems.  After  look- 
ing over  a  number  of  stones  he  appeared 
to  be  much  pleased  with  a  ruby  valued  at 
10,000  francs.  The  jeweler  kept  bringing 
out  other  stones,  but  failed  to  draw  the 
baron  from  the  ruby. 

''Monsieur,"  said  the  baron  at  last,  "I 
wish  to  purchase  the  ruby,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  pay  for  it  immediately.  I  refer 
you  to  the  German  embassy,  which  will 
give  you  a  report  on  my  social  position 
and  advise  you  as  to  my  credit.  Kindly 
attend  to  this  matter  tomorrow  after- 
noon, for  I  will  come  in  at  that  time  for 
the  gem. " 

Tossing  his  card  on  the  counter,  he 
left  the  shop.  H.  Cheseul  following 
him  to  the  door,  rubbing  his  hands  obse- 
quioudy. 

The  jeweler  sent  at  once  to  the  embassy 
f(H-  a  report  on  Baron  Gustavus  Carl  von 
Hemmerstein.  The  reply  was  that  the 
baron's  social  position  was  the  tiest,  that 
be  was  known  to  be  wealthy  and  that  M. 
Cheseul  would  be  justified  in  giving 
credit  for  the  price  of  the  gem.  But  the 
embassy  would  not  be  responsible  for  any 
one  but  Baron  von  Hemmerstein  himself. 
Its  representative  would  go  to  the  shop 
with  him  to  identify  him. 

This  fact  having  been  communicated 
by  the  embassy  to  tiie  baron,  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  legation  called  at  his  hotel 
and  aonmiKmied  him  to  the  jeweler's, 
Vm  Hemmerstehi  received  the  ruby  in  a 
leather  box  lined  with  velvet  and,  calling 
a  cabf  drove  to  Hie  pawnshop  of  Jules 


Pombeau,  where  he  pledged  it  for  a  loan 
of  a  thousand  francs. 

A  few  days  later  Von  Hemmerstein 
called  again  at  M.  Cheseul's  shop  and 
confided  to  him  that  he  was  al>out  to  be 
married  and  it  had  occurred  to  him  that 
two  rubies,  of  the  size  and  shape  and  hue 
of  tiie  one  he  had  purchased,  would  make 
a  pair  of  earrings  suitable  for  a  gentie- 
man's  wedding  gift  to  his  bride.  Did  the 
jeweler  have  such  another  ruby  in 
stock? 

M.  Cheseul  had  only  one  or  two  other 
stones  that  would  come  near  to  matching 
the  first,  and  in  all  there  was  some  slight 
variation.  The  baron  appeared  disap- 
pointed, and  the  jeweler,  bent  on  making 
a  double  profit,  agreed  to  try  to  find  a 
match  for  the  ruby  in  the  stock  of  some 
other  jeweler.  But  he  explained  that  to 
find  a  perfect  mate  would  require  consid- 
erable labor  and  the  second  gem  would 
be  worth  a  much  larger  sum  than  the 
first.  Von  Hemmerstein  asked  him  to 
fix  a  price  for  the  mate,  and  after  some 
deliberation  he  named  30,000  francs. 

Von  Hemmerstein  did  not  seem  stag- 
gered at  this  figure,  saying  that  he  would 
give  it  provided  a  perfect  match  were  ob- 
tained, and  the  jeweler  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  two  together 
would  command  a  much  higher  price  than 
separately.  The  baron  gave  the  order, 
and  M.  Cheseul  began  a  hunt  ail  over 
Paris  for  the  second  ruby. 

A  great  many  valuable  gems  are  to  be 
foimd  in  the  hands  of  pawnbrdters,  and 
among  others  to  whom  the  jeweler  ap- 
plied was  M.  Pombeau,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  that  trade  in  Paris. 
That  he  would  do  so  was  expected  by  Von 
Hemmerstein  and  was  a  part  of  his  plan. 
A  few  days  after  ordering  the  second 
gem  he  called  at  M.  Pombeau's  shop  and 
said  he  would  redeem  his  pledge.  He 
laid  down  tiie  thousand  francs  borrowed 
on  it,  and  the  broker  handed  it  back  to 
him. 

"By  the  bye,  baron,"  said  Pombeau, 
"would  you  like  to  sell  that  stone?" 

"N<^  indeed.  I  value  it  very  highly. 
It  has  been  in  my  family  hundreds  of 
years." 

"I  have  a  brooch  Into  iriiich  it  ^stmild 
fit  nicely.  On  tfai^i^iji^Vff'^ 
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willing  to  part  with  it,  I  would  give  you 
a  good  price  for  it " 

"Wbat  do  you  call  a  good  price?" 

Pombeau  would  not  mind  giving  16,000 
francs  for  it.  Von  Hemmerstein  sneered 
at  this  and  started  to  leave  the  shop. 
Pombeau  called  him  back  and  said  that 
the  ruby  to  him  would  be  worth  20,000 
francs.  This  seemed  to  arrest  the  baron's 
attention.  After  some  dickering  he  sold 
the  stone  for  21,000  francs  and  received 
the  money  for  it  on  the  spot. 

Callmg  a  cab,  he  drove  at  once  to  M. 
Chweul's  shop  and  asked  if  they  had 
found  a  mate  to  the  ruby.  No;  they  had 
not  had  time.  They  had  sent  out  a  mi- 
nute description  of  it  and  were  expecting 
replies.  The  baron  said  that  was  fortu- 
nate. He  had  changed  his  mind.  He 
had  determined  on  a  more  magnificent 
[Hresait  for  his  bride  than  the  twin  rubies. 
And,  now  that  his  mind  was  made  up,  he 
would  pay  for  the  stone  he  had  bouj^t 
So  he  produced  bank  notes  to  the  amount 
of  10,000  francs  and  took  a  receipt. 

By  this  ingenious  device  he  had  realized 
11,000  francs,  or  $2,200. 

But  that  the  baron  was  a  gentleman  of 
superior  caliber  is  proved  by  the  sequel. 
With  the  11,000  francs  that  he  had  made 
he  returned  to  Monte  Carlo  and  by  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  runs  of  luck  ever 
known  there  won  back  all  he  had  lost  and 
1000  per  cent  in  addition.  When  he  left 
Monte  Carlo  he  went  direct  to  Paris,  and 
on  arriving  there  made  straight  for  Pom- 
beau's  pawnshop.  The  pawnbroker  met 
him  as  though  nothing  disagreeable  had 
happened. 

"I  have  been  regretting  parting  wiUi 
the  ruby  I  sold  you  and  would  like  to  buy 
it  back, "  said  the  baron. 

"I  do  net  wish  to  sell  it " 

"Not  for  a  better  price  than  you  paid 
me?" 

"I  do  not  say  that  I  will  not  sell  any- 
thing I  own  at  a  price. " 

"Let  me  see;  I  think  you  paid  me  21,- 
000  francs.   How  would  24,000  francs 

suit  you?'* 

The  pawnbroker  was  perplexed.  He 
had  been  done  once,  and  now  he  feared 
to  be  done  again.    He  balked  at  the  offer. 

"Well,"  said  the  baron,  turning  away, 
'If  you  CMichide  to  sell  the  gem  address 


me  at  the  Cercle  Francais  National.  Good 
morning. " 

This  was  enough  to  decide  tiie  pawn- 
broker, who  regarded  a  bird  in  the  hand- 
worth  two  in  the  bush.  He  called  the 
baron  back  and  sold  him  the  stime,  after 
all  clearing  8000  franca  on  the  transac- 
tion. 

From  Paris  Von  Hemmerstein  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
usual  eclat  attending  his  return  by  the 
emperor,  the  nobility  and  the  common 
people.  He  was  as  suave  as  ever,  and  no 
one  dreamed  that  he  had  been  ruined  and 
had  brought  himself  back  to  fortune  by  a 
clever  bit  of  rascality.  He  had  not  only 
succeeded;  he  had  covered  his  tracks. 

Had  he  been  unsuccessful,  the  world  hi 
which  he  had  been  living  would  have 
known  him  no  more  except  as  one  who  had 
degenerated  from  a  gentleman  to  a  swin- 
dler. As  it  was,  when  in  company  with 
those  who  know  the  world  he  tells  tiie 
story  of  his  financial  embarrassment,  as 
he  calls  it,  and  how  he  extricated  himself. 
Seldom  does  he  tell  it  to  one  who  consid- 
ers his  operation  as  without  the  pale  of 
legitimate  bargains  and  sale. 


Mr.  Bamackel 

BY  EDITH  V.  ROSS 

"Enoch  Bamackel]  What  a  name! 
Anyone  would  know  that  he  was  a  crusty 
old  man  of  the  farmer  type,  uneducated, 
and  with  no  manners.  But  what  can  I 
do?" 

These  words  were  spoken  to  herself  by 
a  girl  who  had  some  16  years  befora  be» 
left  at  a  foundlings'  home  and  who  had 
been  given  the  name  of  Helen  and  had 
later  chosen  the  additional  name  of 
Whitman.  She  had  been  retained  at  the 
home  as  an  employee  till  she  approached 
17,  then  was  informed  that  a  farmer 
named  Bamackel  had  written  that  he 
wanted  a  wife  and  asked  whether  caie 
could  be  sent  to  him.  Helen  was  in- 
formed of ^the  opportimify. 

After  a  long  and  tearful  deliberation, 
feeling  incompetent  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  m^e  a  living,  she  decided  to 
go  out  to  Mr.  Bamackel.  If  he  was  very 
terrible  she  might  commit  suicide.  The 
matron  approved  dlgfaoP 
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she  was  comely,  and  the  good  woman 
feared  that  with  her  inexperience  she 
might  fall  a  victim  to  some  designing 
pentm. 

Mr.  Bamackel  was  inframed  that 
there  was  a  young  woman  ready  to  ac- 
cept his  proposition,  and  he  sent  money 
for  her  journey.  The  heart-broken  girl 
nerved  herself  for  her  fate  and  one  after- 
noon alighted  at  a  railway  station  at  the 
village  near  which  his  farm  was  located. 
A  young  farmer  with  a  whip  in  his  hand 
approached  her  and  asked  if  she  was  the 
young  woman  who  was  to  marry  Mr. 
Bamackel. 

"lam,  "was  the  reply.  "That  is,  if 
he  isn't  an  ogre." 

The  young  man  smiled.  His  smile  was 
very  winning.  "I  have  a  team  here,"  he 
said.    "I'll  drive  you  to  the  farm. " 

When  seated  in  the  wagon  and  be  had 
said  ''get  up"  to  the  horses  Helen  ex- 
pected that  he  would  say  something  to 
her.  He  did  not  He  seemed  to  be 
thinking. 

"What  kind  of  a  looking  man  is  Mr. 
Bamackel?"  she  asked. 

Now,  the  young  man  was  George  Bar- 
nackel,  nephew  of  the  man  who  had 
written  for  a  wife.  The  uncie  was  60 
years  old,  his  face  looked  like  a  ball  of 
strings^  his  hair  was  red,  and  he  was 
just  too  unlovely  for  anything.  At  any 
rate,  that  is  the  way  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  neighboring  farmers  put  it  In 
fact,  he  was  exactly  what  Helen  had 
conceived  him  to  be,  judging  from  his 
name.  He  must  also  have  been  a  fool  or 
he  would  never  have  sent  his  good  look- 
Ii^  nephew  for  a  young  girl  he  expected 
to  make  his  wife.  Upon  Helen's  inquiry 
George  turned  his  face  toward  her,  dis- 
playing a  set  of  regular  white  teeth  by 
smiling,  and  asked: 

"Suppose  I  should  tell  you  that  he  is  a 
disagreeable  old  codger  and  always  cross 
as  a  bear.    What  would  you  do?" 

"I  would  jump  into  the  river— that  is, 
if  there  is  one  near  by. " 

There  was  a  prolonged  silence,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  young  man  said: 

"And  what  would  you  say  if  I  told  you 
that  I  am  Mr.  Bamackel?" 

Helen's  heart  went  up  into  her  throat 
She  made  no  reply  to  the  question,  but 


she  sidled  nearer  to  her  companion. 
Presently  there  came  a  subdued  voice: 

"Are  you  Mr.  Bamackel?" 

"I  am." 

Her  face  was  bent  low.  He  leaned 
lower  himself  and  looked  up  into  it  He 
saw  what  he  took  to  be  a  look  of  pleas- 
ure. Perhaps  it  was  relief.  The  reins 
were  in  his  right  hand.*  She  was  sitting 
at  his  left.  He  put  his  left  arm  about 
her  waist  She  looked  up  at  him,  her 
eyes  wet,  a  suspicion  of  a  smile  on  her 
lips.   He  kissed  them. 

"How  far  is  it  to  the  farm?"  was  the 
next  thing  she  said. 

"About  three  miles." 

George  drove  over  six  miles,  which 
seemed  like  three  to  Helen,  then  stopped 
at  a  farmhouse. 

"Wait  in  the  wagon,"  he  said,  "while 
I  go  in  to  tell  my  mother  and  sister 
you're  here.  They  don't  know  you're 
coming." 

Leaving  the  reins  in  her  hands,  he 
went  into  the  house.  He  was  gone  a  long 
while.  Helen  saw  the  face  of  an  elderly 
woman  surveying  her  from  a  window, 
then  a  younger  one  doing  the  same. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  said,  "I  hope  they're 
not  going  to  make  him  send  me  back!" 

Presendy  a  door  opened  and  the  two 
women  came  out;  the  elder  in  advance. 
She  welcomed  Helen,  though  she  seemed 
constrained  Leading  her  into  the  house, 
the  younger  woman  showed  her  to  a 
chamber  upstairs  and,  shutting  the  door 
behind  them,  took  her  in  her  arms,  ex- 
claiming: 

"You  poor  child!" 

"Why  am  I  to  be  so  pitied?"  asked 
Helen,  surprised. 

"You're  not  It's  all  right  We'll 
make  you  very  happy.  My  brother  is 
not  the  Mr.  Barnackel  you  came  out  here 
to  marry.  That  one  is  my  uncle,  a  crusty 
old  man  who  would  not  do  for  you  at  all. 
Being  rheumatic,  he  asked  George  to 
drive  you  from  the  station  to  hia  farm. 
George  wants  you  himself.  Mother  has 
given  her  consent,  and  you  are  to  be  mar- 
ried—that is,  if  you  wish  to  marry 
George— at  once." 

Helen  asked  if  haste  were  necessary. 
George  replied  to  this  that^is  bride  be- 
longed to  his  uncle^<wasi9^»^^WQii8 
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uncle  and  unless  the  knot  were  tied  there 
was  no  knowing  what  he  would  do  in  the 
matter.  .  The  chance  of  being  turned 
Aver  to  the  old  curmudgeon  so  terri- 
fied Helen  Uiat  she  was  only  too  glad 
to  be  married  at  once.  The  wedding 
took  place  that  evening. 

A  Stoh'  of  Hungaiy 

BY  EVERBTT  P.  CLARKB 

The  map  of  Europe  has  been  changing 
ever  since  there  has  been  any  historical 
record.  There  have  been  times  when 
changes  have  been  expected  that  have 
not  occurred.  One  thing  is  noticeable- 
no  nation  in  Europe  has  thrown  off  a 
foreign  yoke. 

Sixty  years  ago  Hungary  was  in  a  posi- 
tion of  antagonism  to  Austria.  Louis 
Kossatii  came  to  the  United  States,  which 
was  in  those  days  the  mecca  of  all  peo- 
ples who  desired  to  be  made  free,  to  raise 
funds  to  prosecute  a  revolution  against 
the  other  wing  of  the  dual  empire.  He 
was  treated  liberally  by  the  freedom-lov- 
ing American  people  and  returned  to 
Hungary.  What  became  of  the  money 
raised  at  that  time  I  do  not  know.  What 
everybody  does  know  is  that  Hungary  is 
still  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Austiria- 
Hungary. 

I  am  of  Hungarian  parentage,  but  I 
was  bom  in  America.  My  father  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement  to  achieve 
independence  for  his  fatherland  and  was 
a  member  of  a  revolutionary  society  or- 
ganized for  that  purpose.  This  story 
which  I  am  about  to  relate  he  told  me 
when  I  was  a  boy. 

"The  society  to  which  I  belonged,"  he 
said,  '  Vas  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  rising  of  the  Hungarian 
people  against  the  Austrian  government. 
Of  course  we  were  a  secret  body.  I  de- 
termined to  learn  the  plans  of  the  gov- 
ernment concerning  Hungary,  and  to  do 
this  I  offered  my  services  to  the  prime 
minister  as  a  spy  on  the  revolutionists, 
revealing  to  him  that  I  was  a  member  of 
a  circle  whose  object  was  to  achieve  the 
independence  of  Hungary,  and  I  had 
joined  the  society  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing their  plans.  I  succeeded  in  winning 
the  minister's  confidence  and  anticipated 
getting  much  valuable  information. 


"The  danger  in  all  this  was  that  unless 
I  made  known  to  the  circle  my  intentims 
I  was  likely  to  be  considered  a  traitor  to 
them.  If  I  told  them  what  I  was  doing 
I  was  liable  to  run  against  some  one 
among  them  who  was  endeavoring  to  ac- 
complish for  the  government  what  I  was 
desirous  of  doing  for  the  curcie.  If  so,  I 
would  be  immediately  arrested  and  shot 
by  the  government. 

"I  concluded  t6  place  in  tin  hands  of 
one  m«nber  of  tiie  circle— Shimsky  was 
his  name—evidence  to  prove  that  I  was 
working  in  the  interest  of  Hungary,  but 
charged  him  not  to  produce  it  till  I  should 
call  upon  him  to  do  so.  Indeed,  it  con- 
sisted of  papers  in  a  sealed  package  the 
nature  of  which  he  did  not  know.  He 
and  I  had  long  been  friends,  and  I  felt 
sure  that  he  was  true  to  Hungary. 

"Throu^  the  prime  minister  I  learned 
just  what  provision  had  been  made  by  the 
government  to  suppress  any  rising  on  the 
part  of  Hungary  and,  more  than  this, 
what  prominent  Hungarians  were  playing 
false  to  the  Hungarian  cause.  Then  sud- 
denly I  met  with  a  misfortune.  Shimsky 
was  arrested  aa  a  plotter  against  the 
Austrian  govemment.  And  a  seomd  mis- 
fortune f(^owed  immediately.  A  few 
days  after  Shimsky 's  arrest  our  society 
held  a  meeting,  and  I  was  not  only  ac- 
cused of  i>eing  a  traitor,  but  of  having 
given  the  information  that  bad  caused  his 
arrest 

"It  happened  tliat  another  member  of 
the  circle  was  playing  the  same  game  I 
was  playing.  One  Raminye,  while  pre- 
tending to  be  working  in  the  interest  of 
the  government,  had  learned  that  I  was 
in  the  confidence  of  the  prime  minister. 
Raminye  at  once  reported  the  matter  to 
the  society.  They  constituted  themsehree 
a  court  to  examine  into  the  charge. 

"The  evidence  of  my  true  position  had 
been  given  only  to  Shimsky,  and  he  bad 
been  arrested  and  his  papers  confiscated. 
If  he  had  placed  mine  with  tlie  others  I 
was  surely  lost  I  could  not  convin<»  the 
circle  that  I  was  true  to  ^.them,  and  the 
govemment  would  have  conclusive  proof 
that  I  had  been  a  spy  on  their  movements. 
If  I  escaped  the  circle  I  would  fall  by  the 
govemment  i 
.  "AllIcouldsayitoctlwWii^^li^M^l^^ 
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I  had  deposited  proo&  of  my  loyalty  to 
Hnngary  with  ShJinsky.  If  the  govern- 
ment was  not  in  possession  of  them  and 
they  could  tw  found,  I  was  saved.  If  nol^ 
the  government  would  pnt  me  oat  of  the 
way. 

"The  circle  at  once  considered  what 
they  had  better  do,  but  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  hear  their  deliberations.  They 
decided  that  there  was  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  govemnient  had  the  papers 
I  had  depoHted  vriib  Shimsky,  that  I 
would  be  arrested  and  my  arrest  would  be 
very  dangerous  to  the  society.  I  was 
called  into  the  room  where  the  delibera- 
rions  had  taken  place  and  handed  a  sum 
of  money  which  I  was  told  I  was  to  use 
in  Immediate  flight 

"I  left  the  meeting  within  ten  minutes 
of  receiving  this  command  and,  in  dis- 
guise, made  my  way  into  Italy.  There  I 
felt  comparatively  safe,  but  Austria  then 
held  northern  Italy,  and  until  I  had  left 
that  country  I  was  not  sure  of  immunity 
from  arrest.  I  was  bound  for  America 
and  learned  when  I  reached  this  country 
that  no  one  accused  of  a  politacal  offense 
could  be  extradited." 

My  fathor  married  an  American  and 
never  returned  to  Hungary.  I  never  heard 
him  say  whether  the  papers  be  had  de- 
posited with  Shimsky  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  government  or  not  Since  he  had 
fled  the  country  the  government  was  not 
likely  to  reveal  what  knowledge  of  him 
itposaessed. 


The  Heroine  of  My  Story 

BY  ESTHER  VANDEVEER 
Sitting  at  my  desk  one  balmy  spring 
morning,  rather  tlian  work  I  looked  out 
tlirough  the  open  window. 

At  a  window  fqpposite  a  woman  perhaps 
midway  between  twen^five  and  thirty 
sat  at  a  ^rpewrita  writmg  letters  from 
stenograpluc  notes.  £9ie  was  dressed  in 
numming. 

A  sign  of  widowhood  furnished  food  for 
a  story  that  I  was  weaving,  with  her  for 
the  heroine.  She  was  refined  looking  and 
comely.  Quite  likely  her  husband  had 
left  her  in  poverty,  and  she  was  eking 
out  a  misen^e  existrace  by  hammering 
a  ^rpewriter  from  morning  till  night,  I 


wondered  if  the  sleek-looking  man  I  saw 
in  an  adjohiing  rorao,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  manager,  had  a  wife  and  if  be  would 
not  fall  in  love  with  the  widow  and  make 
her  comfortable.  But  when  he  arose 
from  his  desk  and  stood  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  looking  out  through  the  win- 
dow I  changed  the  direction  of  my  ro- 
mance and  hoped  if  he  did  fall  in  love 
with  the  widow  she  would  refuse  him, 
because  I  did  not  like  the  expresskn  on 
his  face.  There  Was  sometiung  malig* 
nant  in  it 

My  story  seems  to  be  coming  out  as  I 
first  planned  it  While  I  was  dreaming 
this  aftemocm,  instead  of  attending  to 
business,  as  I  should  have  done,  the  man 
in  the  next  room  to  the  widow  tapped  a 
belL  The  young  widow  arose  and,  taking 
up  her  stenographic  implements,  disap- 
peared to  reappear  in  his  room.  Taking 
a  seat  beside  him,  she  took  down  several 
different  dictations.  Then  when  she  was 
attout  to  leave  he  said  something  to  her 
that  caused  her  to  resume  her  seat 

From  his  averted  gaze  and  the  expres- 
non  on  the  man's  face  I  knew  that  he 
was  making  love  to  her.  And  I  also  knew, 
from  something  I  knew  not  what— but 
any  woman  will  understand  what  I  mean- 
that  there  was  no  response  to  what  he 
was  saying.  When  he  ceased  to  speak 
she  arose  and  he  took  her  band,  but  she 
gently  drew  it  away  and,  without  a  wo^ 
left  the  room.  At  her  own  window  she 
faced  me  just  loag  enough  for  me  to  see 
that  she  was  not  fdeased. 

I  have  now  been  watohing  the  widow 
for  a  week,  and  it  is  evident  that  she  can 
marry  any  of  the  men  connected  with  the 
office  she  chooses,  for  they  all  seem  to  be 
in  love  with  tier.  I  don't  blame  them, 
for  it  I  were  a  man,  and  not  ndseraUy 
poor,  as  I  am,  I  would  march  straight 
over  to  the  office  whm  she  works  and 
propose  to  her  myself. 

What  troubles  me  is  that  she  won't  do 
what  I  want  her  to  do.  I  have  heard  from 
authors  that  their  characters  are  at  times 
very  obstinate,  and  now  I  find  a  case  in 
point  There  is  a  man  who  I  think  would 
make  her  a  good  husband.  /fle^conitf8u,in 
to  the  office  evid^ffitj^^SstOyg^tad 
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never  fails  to  get  a  few  words  with  her. 
She  treats  him  with  great  consideration, 
but  I  can  see  from  the  expression  of  his 
face— he  always  faces  the  window  when 
be  talks  to  her— that  her  replies  to  what 
he  says  are  disappointing. 

This  morning  there  was  a  scene  between 
the  manager  and  the  widow.  He  said 
something  to  her  that  sent  her  out  of  his 
room.  He  followed  her  to  her  desk,  where 
she  was  putting  on  her  wraps,  and  he 
doubtless  apologized,  for  she  took  off  her 
hat,  which  she  had  put  on,  and  was  evi- 
dently pacified 

It  is  my  opnion  that  the  reason  the 
widow  won't  marry  any  of  her  suitors  is 
that  her  heart  is  buried  in  a  grave.  I 
wish  she  would  marry  my  favorite,  but 
she  evidently  gives  him  no  encourage- 
ment He  stood  in  one  of  the  wmdows 
facing  me  this  morning,  and  I  so  longed 
to  give  him  encouragement  to  persevere 
tbat  I  looked  it;  and  I'm  afraid  I  smiled. 

I  am  very  much  displeased  with  myself. 
The  widow's  suitor  at  whom  I  smiled  en- 
coiaragement  came  into  the  office  this 
morning,  and  I'm  sure  he  made  a  pretense 
of  business  in  order  to  see  me.  The 
manager  brought  him  up  to  me  and  intro- 
duced him,  saying  to  me  that  he  had 
recommended  me  to  the  man  as  one  who 
would  do  some  work  for  him.  The 
stranger  was  very  polite  and  has  a  win- 
ning way. 

I  shall  never  make  a  novelist,  that's 
certain.  My  story  of  the  widow  turned 
out  entirely  different  from  what  I  in- 
tended. It  was  all  her  fault  The  man  I 
wanted  her  to  marry  she  would  not  have, 
and  what  do  you  think?  I  had  to  console 
him  by  marrying  him  myself.  It  seems 
that  I  was  entirely  mistaken  in  my  as- 
sumptions with  regard  to  him.  He  was 
a  cousin  of  hers,  though  more  like  a 
brother.  He  says  that  he  one  day  caught 
sight  of  me  at  my  window  and  after  that 
used  to  come  to  see  his  cousin  in  order  to 
see  me.  I  tell  him  I  can't  swallow  that 

But  the  widow.  Fate  was  doing  things 
without  my  knowledge.  One  morning  a 
man  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  mer- 
chuit  marine  burst  into  her  room  and 


caught  her  in  his  arma  She  seemed  to 
be  in  a  swoon  for  a  time;  then  she  cried 
over  him  and  caressed  him,  and  I  was  sure 
he  was  her  husband  come  to  life. 

And  so  be  was.  His  vessel  had  been 
wrecked  somewhere  on  the  African  coast 
and  all  on  board  had  been  either  lost  or 
made  daves.  It  was  a  kmg  while  before 
he  attained  his  liberty,  to  learn  that  he 
had  been  reported  dead. 

That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  his  wife  as 
a  typewriter,  though  now  we  are  great 
friends. 


An  Obedienl  Son 

BY  ELEANOR  HARSH 

Casper  von  Frauenhof  en  was  a  remark- 
ably steady  young  man,  brought  up  un- 
der the  German  patriarchal  qrst^  of 
obedience  to  his  parents. 

Herr  von  Frauenhof  en  gave  outthrou^ 
friends  in  different  localities  that  he  would 
like  them  to  be  «i  the  lookout  forawonun 
with  a  fortune  who  would  be  willing,  for 
the  sake  oi  adding  a  von  to  her  name,  to 
marry  his  son.  In  time  word  came  from 
an  old  friend  that  he  knew  of  such  a 
woman,  Gretchen  Hauck,  but  she  was 
personally  very  unattractive.  Her  teeth 
were  bad,  some  of  them  having  been  lost 
and  not  replaced  artificially;  she  was  lame 
and  limped  when  she  walked;  hair  grew 
on  her  chin. 

Casper's  parents  now  began  to  endeavor 
to  persuade  liim  to  accept  this  woman 
whose  fortune  was  represented  to  be  large 
enough  to  enable  him  to  go  to  the  capital 
with  a  view  to  soliciting  SMne  govern- 
ment position.  Unfortunately  the  young 
man  had  met  and  fallai  in  love  with  the 
dau^ter  ot  a  wme  manufactorer,  and 
the  idea  of  marrying  instead  a  repulsive 
woman  even  with  a  fortune  was  more 
than  even  his  filial  education  would  stand. 

Now,  Amelia  Scltlotter,  the  girl  Casper 
loved  and  who  returned  his  love,  was  a 
young  person  of  resource.  She  lived 
near  the  woman  who  had  offered  to  ex- 
change her  marks  for  a  tmi  and,  going 
there,  spent  some  time  fai  learning  all 
about  her.  A  letter  came  to  Herr  v<hi 
Frauenhofen  from  Gretchen  Hauck  that 
before  marrying  Casper  she  would  like  to 


look  him  over; 
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not  plentifully  supplied  with  cash,  she 
wouM  not  put  him  to  the  expense  of  mak- 
ing  the  journey.  She  had  friends  in  Stutt- 
gart, where  he  lived,  and  waa  intendmg 
to  make  them  a  visit  Durii^  this  visit 
she  would  call  at  the  Von  Frauenhofens 
and  make  their  acquaintance. 

The  evening  before  Fraulein  Schotter's 
visit  Casper  said  goodby  to  Amelia,  who 
told  him  that  she  would  rather  relinquish 
him  than  have  him  constantly  blaming 
himself  for  having  married  her  in  oppo- 
Bitirni  to  his  parents'  will,  and  tliey  parted. 
Casper  reluctantly  jaromising  her  that  he 
would  obey  them! 

The  next  day  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
Von  Frauenhofens*  modest  residence. 
Frau  von  Frauenhofen  went  to  the  door 
to  receive  the  guest,  making  an  excuse 
that  she  would  not  think  of  leaving  her 
on  her  arrival  in  the  hands  of  a  servant 
The  tnitli  was  that  the  Von  Frauenho- 
fens could  not  i^ord  to  keep  a  servant 
Frau  von  Frauenhofen  helped  the  visitor 
from  her  carriage,  who  then  hobbled 
into  the  house,  supported  by  a  cane. 

Even  the  father  and  the  mother  were 
shocked  at  the  lady's  appearance.  She 
had  chosen  an  hour  for  her  call  between 
diqrlight  and  dark,  when  they  would  not 
get  a  well-defined  view  of  her,  and  Frau 
von  Frauenhofen  suspected  that  she  had 
chosen  tiie  time  for  this  very  purpose. 
When  the  Frau  proposed  to  light  the 
lamps  the  visitor  objected  on  the  ground 
that  a  bright  light  hurt  her  eyes. 

Casper  stood  looking  at  his  proposed 
bride  with  indifference,  for  the  loss  of 
Amelia  to  him  absorbed  all  his  thoughts, 
and  If  he  must  g^ve  her  up  one  woman 
was  the  same  to  him  as  another.  After 
some  chat  the  Fraulein  said  to  Herr  von 
Frauenhofen: 

"This  is  a  business  transaction.  There 
Is  no  pretense  to  love  on  either  side.  I 
have  had  a  hard  time  in  making  up  my 
mind  witii  regard  to  it,  and  if  I  go  back 
home  without  havii^  been  married  I  shall 
probably  give  it  up.  I  am  ready  for  the 
ceremony  now,  but  if  not  now  I  cannot 
promise  for  the  future. " 

The  three  Von  Frauenhofens  withdrew 
to  another  room  for  consultation.  Herr 
von  Frauenhofen  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  acting  on  the  principle  that  a  fortune 


in  the  hand  is  bt*  tter  than  one  in  some 
other  person's  possession.  Frau  von 
Frauenhofen  was  sympathetic  with  bet 
son  and  left  the  matter  to  him.  He  told 
them  that  he  had  made  uphismindtoobey 
them,  and  it  mattered  not  when  the  cere- 
mony was  performed.  This  settled  it, 
and  they  returned  to  the  waiting  woman. 
A  minister  was  sent  for,  and  the  two 
were  made  one. 

No  sooner  were  they  man  and  wife  than 
the  bride  asked  to  be  shown  to  a  private 
room  for  a  few  minutes.  When  she  re- 
turned she  was  transformed  into  Amelia 
Schlotter.  The  black  had  been  washed 
off  her  teeth,  a  hairy  skin  pulled  off  her 
chin,  and  her  cane  had  been  discarded. 
All  looked  at  her  in  wonder,  and  Casper 
started  forward  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms. 

"Let  me  explain, "  she  said  to  him,  and 
tiien  to  his  parents  she  added: 

"We  Germans  are  notiUng  if  not  obe- 
dient to  our  parents.  Knowing  that  your 
son  would  be  always  miserable  if  he  dis- 
obeyed you,  I  conceived  this  imposition. 
But  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
learned  that  Uie  bride  intended  for  your 
son  is  not  so  rich  as  stated.  My  father 
is  wealthier  than  is  supposed  and  has 
given  me  a  dowry  equal  to  fVaulein 
Hauck's  possessions. " 

At  this  Casper  started  forward  again, 
but  his  bride  forced  him  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  his  mother,  who  embraced  her. 
A  little  later  alt  got  into  the  carriage  in 
which  Gretchen  Hauck  had  come  and 
were  driven  to  Herr  Schlotter's,  where  a 
wedding  feast  had  been  prepared  in  ex- 
pectatim  of  a  happy  issue  of  Amelia's 
scheme. 

A  Close  Call 

BY  DONALD  CHAHBERLIN 

During  the  administration  of  President 
Huerta  of  Mexico  I  was  employed  by  tiie 
United  States  Government  to  do  certain 
service  for  the  State  Department  I 
went  by  land,  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  at 
Laredo  and  entering  Coahuila.  I  soon 
fell  in  with  a  prominent  leader  of  the 
rebel  forces,  who,  after  I  had  satisfied 
him  that  my  mission  was  not  detrimental 
to  his  interests,  expressed  a  willingness 
that  I  should  go  to  my  destination,  .the 

City  of  Mexico.     Digitized  by  LaOOg IC 
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"How  would  you  like  to  earn  some 
money?"  asked  the  general. 

"I  would  gladly  earn  money  if  I  can  do 
80  without  compronusing  my  employera 
at  Washington. " 

"What  I  have  in  mind  would  not  inter- 
im with  that  at  all.  I  desire  to  get  a 
message  through  to  a  certain  person  in 
the  City  of  Mexico.  As  a  messenger  of 
the  United  States  yon  would  not  be  sus- 
pected. Your  government  has  not  taken 
^des  in  this  matter,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  your  heing  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  from  me  to  a  friend. " 

"But  supposing  I  am  caught  with  such 
a  letter  on  my  person?"  I  asked. 
^  'In  that  case  you  would  be  shot " 

"And  what  would  I  receive  for  taking 
this  risk?" 

He  named  a  sum  that  tempted  me.  It 
seemed  to  me  that,  being  in  tiw  employ 
of  the  United  States  Government,  there 
would  be  little  or  no  risk  in  my  bearing 
the  general's  message.  I  needed  the 
sum  he  offered  for  a  certain  purpose  and 
concluded  to  stake  being  shot  against  it. 

He  wrote  his  message  on  a  bit  of  thin 
paper  about  three  inches  square.  I  was 
to  take  It  to  a  man  high  in  favor  with 
President  Huerta.  His  [name  and  ad- 
dress were  given  me,  but  were  not  writ- 
ten on  the  message,  though  it  was  signed 
by  a  fictitious  name.  I  decided  to  carry 
it  in  the  upper  vest  pocket  on  the  left 
side,  my  object  being  to  have  it  where  I 
could  easily  get  it  to  destroy  it  in  case  I 
was  cornered.  The  general  paid  me  the 
money  for  the  service  I  was  about  to 
render,  for  I  was  to  receive  it  whether  I 
succeeded  in  delivering  the  message  or 
not 

Going  southward  on  the  general's  pass 
I^struck  the  Federal  lines  not  far  from 
the  City  of  Mexico.  I  informed  the 
oonunanding  officer  of  my  misdon  and 
was  received  by  him  with  the  courtesy 
due  one  in  the  United  States  service. 
Indeed,  being  stationed  at  a  point  where 
he  saw  no  one  except  his  officers  and  men 
he  seemed  pleased  to  see  me,  and  since  I 
reached  his  quarters  in  the  evening  he  in- 
dsted  on  entertaining  me  overnight 

He  proved  to  be  an  inveterate  gambler, 
and  nothing  would  do  but  that  I  must 
play  cards  with  him.    I  dared  not  an- 


tagonize him  by  refu^ng  and  after  the 
evening  meal  sat  down  with  him  in  his 
tent  to  iday.  He  aoon  won  dl  the  cash 
I  had  provided  for  my  journey,  and  I  pro- 
posed to  quit  He  seemed  inclined  to 
play  on,  and  I  feared  to  refuse  hinL  I 
had  the  money  the  general  bad  given  me, 
a  roll  of  bills,  in  my  pocket  and  was 
obliged  to  produce  it  ^ 

My  (^qmnoit  looked  at  this  huge  qnan- 
tity  of  Mexican  nxmey  with  interest  He 
said  nothing  ^>oat  it,  but  from  that  mo- 
ment he  began  to'talk  about  the  diflScolty 
of  my  getting  on  in  the  morning  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  I  would  be  de- 
layed. His  prophecy  came  true,  for  he 
gave  orders  tiiatno  conveyance  was  to  be 
furnished  me. 

The  next  nuHming  I  asked  nqr  eater- 
tainer tocasha  draft  on  the  American 
Consul  at  the  capital  He  promised  to 
do  so,  but  made  no  move  to  produce  the 
funds.  His  actions  were  so  suspicious 
tJiat  I  began  to  think  I  had  better  seize 
upon  any  opportunity  to  destroy  the  gen- 
eral's message.  But  I  was  given  no 
opportunity.  My  boat  never  left  me  fw 
a  moment  unless  there  was  some  one  dae 
in  the  romn.  All  the  wMHb  he  was  idl- 
ing me  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  secure 
conveyance  for  me,  that. he  expected  a 
team  very  soon,  and  when  it  came  he 
would  fiunish  me  with  m<Hiey  for  the 
journey. 

About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  saw 
a  sergeant  posting  a  guard  about  the 
house.  My  heart  stood  still.  I  was  sus- 
pected, would  be  searched,  and  the  mes- 
sage would  be  found  on  me.  That  meant 
death.  The  officer  was  looking  over 
some  military  papers  at  a  table,  with  an 
unlighted  cigarette  between  his  Ups. 
Taking  a  cigar  from  my  pocket,  and  with 
a  show  of  coolness  I  did  not  feel,  I  de- 
liberately cut  off  the  end  with  my  pen- 
knife and  asked  him  if  be  had  a  matdL 
He  produced  one,  struck  ft  and  was  dXHit 
to  light  his  cigarette  when,  remembering 
politeness,  he  extended  the  match  to  me. 

"After  you, "  I  said. 

He  touched  it  to  the  end  of  his  ciga- 
rette and  handed  it  to  me.  I  pat  the 
flame  to  ihe  end  of  my  dgar,  but  pur- 
pose^ Mled  to  doee  ipy  jiSA  Je>E^t  in 
order  to  pxeveiSt''^llikfaeiL^«H§£^ 
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match  had  burned  near  my  fingers  I  took 
the  message  from  my  vest  pocket,  put 
one  end  to  the  flame  and  lit  my  cigar  with 
it,  taking  sufficient  time  for  it  to  be  en- 
tirely consumed. 

I  saw  the  officer  look  up  at  me  quickly, 
but  he  said  nothing.  Dropping  the  ash  of 
the  paper  on  the  floor,  I  put  my  foot  on 
it,  nibbing  it  with  the  sole  of  my  shoe 
so  tiiat  it  could  not  betray  me. 

I  thmk  be  saw  by  my  expresdim  that 
I  experienced  a  great  relief  and  had 
made  myself  safe,  for  he  permitted  me 
to  depart  without  further  delay. 


Haak  Bwood's  Cooversioa 

BY  EDITH  V.  ROSS 

Hank  Elwood  one  evening  stood  at  the 
door  of  his  house  lookfaig  out  on  his  broad 
acres.  There  were  the  farm,  well  stocked, 
and  crops  just  springing  from  the  ground; 
there  was  the  house,  well  furnished  for 
one  of  its  kind.  But  Hank  was  the  only 
person  in  it 

Hank  had  always  so  far  fought  shy  of 
women.  Ha  was  not  a  student  of  feminine 
fanman  nature,  and  be  Uun^t  all  mngle 
women  did  little  else  than  set  snares  for 
unmarried  men.   But  he  felt  lonely. 

"I'd  ought  to  have  a  woman,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "But  whar  am  I  goin'  to  find 
one?  Besides,  women  are  a  rantankerous 
lot,  and  I  dunno  but  if  I  should  git  one 
I'd  wish  I  hadn't" 

But  Hank  was  desperate.  He  went 
down  to  Mrs.  Blakeley's,  an  excellent 
friend  of  his,  and  said  to  her: 

"Moll,  I  want  you  to  find  me  a  wife. 
I'll  tell  you  jist  what  kind  of  a  gall  want 
She  must  be"- 

"Hank,"  interrupted  his  friend,  "if 
I'm  goin'  to  recommend  a  gal  to  you 
you'd  better  take  her  on  my  say  so. 
You  don't  know  anything  about  women. " 

"Don't  I?  I  know  enough  to  keep  clear 
of  one  of  the  kind  to  slobber  all  over  a 
man  before  she's  married  and  after  the 
knot's  tied  to  jump  on  him  and  boss  the 
whole  job." 

"Oh,  you  do,  do  you?  Well,  I'U  teU 
you  what  I'll  do;  I'm  expectin'  a  niece  of 
'  myte  from  the  East  to  visit  me  next  week. 
You  kin  come  in  here  as  much  as  you  like 
while  she's  here,  and  mebbe  you  can  git 


her.  She  wants  to  git  married  powerful 
bad.  But  it's  my  opinion  you'd  better  let 
me  pick  out  a  woman  for  you  and  go  in 
blind  on  my  recommend. " 

"Reckon  I'll  come  in  and  seeyomrniece. 
If  nothin'  comes  of  it  mebbe  I'U  try  your 
plan." 

When  the  niece  came  she  jooved  to  be 
a  strapinng  lass,  with  a  pair  [of  rosy 
cheeks,  and  sbeinadeadeadset  for  Hank. 
Her  voice  was  a  low  contralto,  sometimes 

with  the  tone  of  a  man's.  She  was  rather 
awkward,  and  her  hair  was  short,  which 
she  explained  by  stating  that  she  had  had 
a  fever  and  it  had  all  come  out 

"What  do  you  think  of  her?"  asked 
Mrs.  Blakeley. 

"I  think  she'd  make  a  good  farmer's 
wife,"  replied  Hank.  "She  isn't  one  of 
the  kind  to  sit  round  and  look  purty. 
Them  hands  of  hers  are  specially  fitted 
for  milkin*,  and  washin' dishes  wouldn't 
spoil  'em. " 

"How  about  her  disposition?" 

"I  hain't  had  time  yet  to  make  no  ob- 
servations as  to  that,  but  she  seems  to  be 
good  natored  enough.  What  do  you  think 
of  her?" 

'1?  I  thought  you  was  to  decide  the 
matter  for  yourself,  you  know  so  much 
about  women.  What  use  would  it  be  for 
me  to  tell  you  she  wasn't  the  kind  of  a 
woman  you  Vant?  Would  you  pay  any 
attention  to  me?" 

Hank  admitted  that  he  had  confidence 
in  himself  in  knowing  what  he  liked  and 
what  he  didn't  like,  but  if  there  was  any. 
defect  in  tiie  girl  he  saw  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  informed  of  it. 

"There's  nothin'  the  matter  with  her, 
so  far  as  I  know, "  was  the  noncommittal 
reply.  But  Hank  did  not  consider  it  nim- 
committal.  He  made  up  to  Lizzie,  as  her 
aunt  called  her,  and  did  a  bit  of  courting^ 
but  he  found  her  coy  and  not  disposed 
to  permit  him  to  be  familiar. 

"She's  the  gal  for  me,"  said  Hank  to 
the  aunt  one  day.  "1  tried  to  kiss  her, 
and  she  wouldn't  let  me  do  it  There's 
safety  in  that  kind  of  a  gaL  After  a 
man's  married  to  her  lie  don't  always  feel 
unsartin  abmit  her  every  tune  a  good 
looktn'  man  comes  round." 

"That's  all  bosh,"  said  his^ifflid^l^ 

Hank,  finding  th^l^g^MKt^ 
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mit  cooing,  assumed  that  he  must  first 
make  his  intentions  known.  He  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  some  one  into  his  home  and 
was  much  pleased  with  her.  One  evening 
he  called  at  Mrs.  Blakeley's.  The  axmt 
was  washing  dishes  and  the  niece  was 
wiping  them.  On  Hank's  arrival  Lizzie 
threw  down  her  dishcloth,  took  off  her 
kitchen  spron  and  joined  the  visitor  on 
the  porch.  Mrs.  Blakeley  went  on  witii 
her  work.  Lizzie  had  been  with  Hank  a 
few  minutes  when  her  aunt  heard  her 
break  out  into  a  guffaw. 

"Aunt  Molly, "  she  cried,  "what  d'ye 
think?  Mr.  Elwood  wants  me  to  marry 
him." 

The  woman  went  outside.  Lizzie  had 
lifted  her  skirts  above  her  knees,  showing 
a  pair  of  trousers  under  them,  and  was 
responding  to  the  proposal  by  a  clog 
dance. 

"Reckon  you  don't  know  so  much  about 
women,  Hank,  as  you  think  you  do.  Liz- 
zie is  a  boy." 

Whereupon  Lizzie  took  off  the  rest  of 
her  feminine  apparel  and  appeared  as  a 
youth  of  eighteen. 

Hank  stood  looking  on  this  exhibition 
for  a  few  minutes  appalled.  Then  turn- 
ing on  his  heel  he  went  back  to  his  farm. 

It  was  weeks  before  he  came  to  see  his 
friend  Moll  Blakeley  i^ain;  then' he  said 
to  her: 

"I  give  in,  Moll.  I  don't  know  notiiin' 
about  women.  I'm  powerful  lonesome  at 
the  farm.   Get  me  a  wife.  * ' 

"I  don't  need  to  git  you  one.  There's 
Sallie  Perkins,  the  best  woman '  I  know, 
has  been  wantin*  you  for  a  couple  o' 
years." 

"How  do  you  know  tiiat?" 

"No  matter  how  I  know  it  If  you 
want  a  mighty  good  wife  go  for  her. " 

Hank  took  his  friend's  advice  and  has 
been  very  happy  ever  since. 


The  Power  of  Song 

BY  F.  A.  MITCHEL 

There  was  a  ^1  of  one  of  those  states 
which  now  compose  the  Balkans  whose 
ambition  was  to  emulate  men  in  athletics. 
Expert  in  throwing  the  discus,  she  won 
contests  against  those  who  were  cham- 
T^ons  in  this  game.   She  was  the  best 


chiviot  driver  in  the  kingdom  and  had 
won  many  races.  But  her  most  remark- 
able feats  were  in  running.  In  this  no 
one  was  found  to  beat  her. 

So  proud  was  she  of  her  swiftness  on 
her  legs  that  she  made  a  vow  she  would 
marry  no  man  who  could  not  beat  her  on 
the  cinder  path.  Having  many  suitors, 
this  only  added  to  the  rivaby  among 
them.  But  since  an  ability  to  run  fast 
does  not  argue  that  a  man  is  otherwise 
attractive,  those  whose  muscular  deveU 
opment  warranted  their  entering  the  list 
were  not  likely  to  win  the  girl  even  if 
they  won  the  race.  Several  fleet  run- 
ners came  so  near  beating  her  tiiat  if  she 
bad  chosen  she  might  have  thrown  the 
race  without  appearing  to  do  sa 

One  day  a  young  man  came  to  the  vil- 
lage where  this  girl,  Eudoxia,  lived  and 
annoimced  that  he  would  enter  the  list 
against  her,  only  he  made  the  provision 
that  should  he  win  the  race  she  must 
marry  him.  He  sent  a  challenge,  and 
Eudoxia  dispatched  her  brother  to  look 
the  man  over  and  report  to  her  whether 
he  would  likely  outrun  her.  The  broths 
returned  and  reported  tha^  while  the 
challenger  was  shapely,  he  was  not  mus- 
cular, and  his  physique  did  not  warrant 
the  inference  that  he  could  beat  an  ordi- 
nary runner. 

The  slight  risk  of  being  beaten  by  one 
whom  she  would  be  pledged  to  marry  and 
yet  might  dislike  tempted  Eudoxia  to 
consent  to  the  terms.  So  an  agreement 
was  drawn  up  between  her  and  the  stran- 
ger, who  called  himself  Boris,  to  race, 
and  if  he  beat  her  she  was  to  marry  him. 
This  agreement  was  signed  by  Eudoxia 
without  having  seen  her  suitor. 

The  race  was  to  take  place  on  a  track 
in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  the  length  being 
half  a  mile  and  there  being  seven  laps. 
A  large  concourse  of  people  were  gath- 
ered to  see  the  race.  The  stranger 
stepped  forth  in  a  pair  of  short  running 
panto  such  as  are  worn  at  the  present 
day.  One  thing  about  him  was  notice- 
able—his manly  beauty.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  not  built  for  fleetness.  But 
what  astonished  every  one  was  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  harp.  Eudoxia  was 
attired  in  the  same  fashioiu^it^tid  ad- 
dition of  a  shift  ffiili^^>^*^S^ 
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When  the  two  confronted  each  other  it 
was  noticed  that  the  stranger's  manly 
beauty,  which  all  agreed  rivaled  the  stat- 
ues of  Apollo,  made  a  rharked  impression 
on  Eudoxia.  When  she  saw  the  harp  in  his 
hand  she  was  surprised,  and  when  he  did 
not  lay  it  aside  before  taking  his  position 
for  the  race  she  wondered. 

The  signal  was  given.  Eudoxia  started 
off  so  fast  that  she  did  not  know  that 
Boris  was  walking  slowly.  She  heard 
behind  her  sounds  from  the  strings  of  the 
harp,soothingratherthaninspiring.  When 
she  had  made  three-quarters  of  the  first 
lai^  there,  directiy  opposite  her  at  the 
other  end  of  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellip- 
tic course,  was  Boris,  walking  and  strik- 
ing his  harp.   Then  he  began  to  sing. 

Eudoxia,  who  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
such  a  tortoise,  stopped  to  listen.  Boris 
was  singing  her  praises,  the  love  he  felt 
for  her,  pleading  that  she  would  not  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  him.  She  listened  till  he 
had  gone  oat  of  hearii^,  and  then  she 
proceeded  to  the  other  end  of  the  minor 
axis  and  yiraited  till  he  had  come  around 
to  the  point  where  she  had  been  listening 
to  his  song. 

It  seemed  that  in  the  meanwhile  it  had 
grown  sweeter.  He  was  walking  very 
slowly,  putting  all  his  feeling  into  it 
Again  Eudoxia  went  on  till  she  reached 
the  point  at  which  he  had  been  singing, 
while  be  proceeded  till  he  took  her  place. 
Hexe  both  stood  still,  the  man  singing  of 
the  beauty  and  the  vurtues  of  the  peer- 
less Eudoxia,  she  seeming  to  be  spell- 
bound. Then  he  went  on  singing,  "Wait 
forme,  fair  one,"  repeating  the  words 
again  and  again  till  be  came  around  to 
where  she  stood,  and  the  two  walked  side 
by  ude. 

In  this  way  they  proceeded,  the  girl 
rapt  in  the  song,  till  they  came  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  goal,  when  Boris,  still 
singing,  turned  and  walked  backward, 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  Eudoxia,  till  he 
passed  over  the  goal. 

Then  the  spectators  who  had  appeared 
to  be  enthralled  as  well  as  the  girl,  drew 
a  long  breath  and  burst  into  a  cheer. 

And  so  Eudoxia  was  won,  not  by  fleet- 
ness,  but  by  the  power  of  song.  As  soon 
as  he  had  won  the  race  Boris  announced 
himself  to  be  the  son  of  a  powerful  no- 


ble of  what  is  now  Montenegro,  and, 
without  holding  Eudoxia  to  her  contract, 
appeared  himself  as  a  suitor  for  her  hand, 
which,  after  a  period  of  maidenly  re- 
serve, she  gave  him. 

Many  of  the  people  who  were  not  cog- 
nizant of  what  passed  after  the  winning 
of  the  race  believed  that  the  stranger 
was  Apollo,  who  had  come  down  from 
heaven  to  win  an  earthly  bride. 

After  the  wedding  Boris  and  his  wife 
disappeared,  and  when  they  reached  his 
home  were  received  with  as  much  inter- 
eat  as  had  attended  the  race.  For  Boris 
had  been  in  Greece  and,  hearing  of  the 
ghrl  who  muBt  be  won  in  a  foot  race,  had 
stopped  on  Uarway  back  to  see  her.  He 
resolved  to  win  her  by  making  love  to 
her  in  song. 


Aunt  Alviu's  Castle 


BY  CLARISSA  MACKIE 

Nelson  Blair  read  Ray  Marvin's  letter 
through  to  the  end,  and  then  his  lips  set 
in  a  grim,  straight  Ime  that  boded  ill  for 
the  cruel  father  of  the  girl  he  loved. 

"Dearest Nelson,"  the  letter  read,  "fa- 
ther has  absolutely  refused  to  consider 
our  engagement  as  anything  save  an 
amusing  comedy— he  says  I  positively 
must  marry  Mr.  Wickland,  love  or  no 
love'— those  are  his  very  words!  It 
seems  that  they  have  mutual  business  in- 
terests, and  my  marriage  to  Mr.  Wick- 
land will  be  the  means  of  consolidating 
their  affairs— whatever  that  means.  To 
me  it  appears  to  be  nothing  less  than  bar- 
ter. And,  oh,  Nelson,  save  me  if  you 
can.  He  is  sending'  me  down  to  Aunt 
Alvina's  lonely  old  house,  and  you  know 
she  will  watch  me  like  a  cat " 

Nelson  swore  under  his  breath  as  he 
thought  of  the  beautiful  girl  who  loved 
him  so  tenderly  and  whom  he  had  hoped 
to  make  his  wife,  although  he  possessed 
neither  social  position  nor  much  money. 
Old  Simon  Marvin  was  ambitious— ni^, 
he  was  more  than  that— he  was  avaridoas 
and  unscrupulous. 

For  a  long  time  Nelson  Blair  stood  at 
his  window  looking  out  at  the  wind 
clouds  heaping  up  in  the  northwest  and 
at^birds  flyin^b^for^ t^^g^g^ing 
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Suddenly  a  smile  ctirled  his  lips,  and  he 
chuckled  to  himself. 

"The  very  thing!"  he  muttered,  going 
to  the  telephone. 

An  instant  later  he  received  connection 
with  Simon  Marvin's  hous^  and  a  ser- 
vant was  answering  fais  questions. 

"Miss  Marvin?  She  has  gone  hito  the 
country,  rfr.  I  couldn't  say,  sir.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Marvin  could  inform  you. " 

Nelson  turned  away  from  tiie  instru- 
ment with  a  smile. 

"Well,  it's  lucky  that  I  remember 
where  Aunt  Alvina's  lonesome  castle  is 
situated, "  he  muttered,  as  he  closed  the 
door  and  went  out 


Miss  Alvina  Ford's  big  sttne  house, 
copied  after  a  medieval  castle  she  had 
seen  in  England  many  years  before,  was 
set  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  paxk,  with 
gardens  that  sloped  down  to  a  rippling 
river. 

A  stone  wall  twelve  feet  high  sur- 
rounded the  estate,  and  here  Misi  Ford 
lived  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other 
with  her  pet  cats  and  dogs  and  her  staff 
of  well-trained  servants.  She  was  never 
lonely,  for  she  read  extensively  and  she 
was  fond  of  her  garden  and  she  made 
frequent  trips  to  the  city  in  quest  of 
amusement 

But  the  castle,  as  it  was  locally  known, 
was  situated  In  an  isolated  spot,  arid 
when  one  was  immured  there  against 
one's  wish  and  the  tall  iron  gates  were 
closely  guarded  against  escape— well,  un- 
der such  circumstances  even  a  castle  may 
become  a  prison. 

So  it  proved  to  be  in  the  case  of  Ray 
Marvin  after  her  father  had  hurried  her 
down  to  Aunt  Alvina's  and  placed  her  in 
that  spinster's  care. 

"Go  anywhere  you  wish  inside  the 
grounds,  *'  said  Aunt  Alvina.  "You  may 
drive  for  ten  miles  without  passing 
through  the  gates,  you  know,  and  your 
fatliersays  that  you  cannot  go  out  of 
those  gates  unless  he  has  your  promise 
to  marry  Mr.  Wickland.  Anything  you 
de^re  to  make  yon  hapi^  or  ccanfortable 
I  will  provide.  Beyond  that  I  can  do 
nottdng." 

"But,  Aunt  Alvuia,  you  cannot  believe 
that  father  Is  right  In  net  permitting  me 


to  marry  the  man  I  love,"  protested 
poor  motherless  Ray. 

Miss  Ford  permitted  a  smile  to  crinkle 
the  comers  of  her  well-cut  lips. 

"My  dear,  romance  is  dead  in  these 
days,"  she  said  scornfully.  "If  your 
young  man  had  an  ounce  of  ginger  in  his 
make-up  be  wouldn't  permit  yon  to  be 
married  oflF  to  that  old  scarecrow  of  a 
Wickland!" 

"I  don't  think  Mr.  Wickland  a  scare- 
crow exactly, "  said  Ray,  "but  he's  too 
old  for  me  and  I  don't  love  him.  Now, 
NeLsoD— but  you  know  Nelson  Blair, 
Aunt  Alvina— is  young  and  ambitious,and 
he  is  making  heaps  of  money  in  demcn- 
stratang  those  new  flying  madiines.  Eva 
father  calls  him  a  Ivilliant  aviator,  and 
Nelson  has  promised  not  to  fly  much  after 
we're  married." 

"I've  seen  him  fly,"  said  Alvina  kindly. 
"I  don't  understand  your  father,  my 
dear,  but  I've  given  him  my  promise  not 
to  let  you  go  through  the  gates  imtn  I 
have  his  permission,  and  I  beard  you 
promise  the  same  thing.  So  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
situation  and  trust  to  time  to  soften  your 
father's  heart  I've  sent  to  town  for  a 
box  of  new  books,  and  Rudolf  will  motor 
to  the  station  for  them  this  aftenKxm." 

Miss  Ford  sauntered  into  the  house, 
leaving  Ray  on  the  terrace,  where  the 
peacocks  strutted  up  and  down  in  the 
sunshine. 

Ray  suddenly  smiled. 

"No  romance  in  these  days  I"  she  said 
softly.  "Why,  it's  rather  romantic  to  be 
shut  up  within  castle  walls.  But  I  do 
wish  Nelson  were  near.  At  least  we 
could  talk  to  each  other  over  the  wall, 
and  I  could  toss  him  a  rose  now  and  then 
to  let  him  know  that  my  heart  is  quite 
imchanged." 

Ray  sat  down  to  read  the  morning 
newspaper,  and  her  heart  thrilled  as  she 
read  that  Nelson  Blair  had  won  new 
laurels  in  the  great  aviation  meet  of  the 
day  before.  So  she  sat  there  dreaming 
of  her  lover  and  inventing  many  ways  of 
escaping  firom  the  casfle. 

The  afternoon  waned,  and  in  the 
golden  glory  of  the  sunset  Ray  went  in  to 
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meal  was  over  she  slipped  a  shawl  over 
her  shoulders  and  went  to  walk  in  the 
garden,  where  the  roses  held  great  fra- 
grant faces  up  to  the  moon. 

The  garden  was  flooded  with  moon- 
light, and  there  were  the  chirrup  of  in- 
sects in  the  grass  and  the  song  of  tJie 
whippoorwill  from  the  oak  wood.  Miss 
Ford  was  playing  crashing  chords  on  the 
piano  in  the  drawing  room,  and  while 
Ray  listened  another  sound  was  added  to 
the  noises  of  the  ni^^t. 

A  low  throbbing  overhead  increased 
to  a  humming  sound.  Startled,  Ray 
looked  up  and  saw  sometiUng  large  and 
black  and  shadowy  flying  above  her  head. 

In  an  instant  it  was  gone,  hidden  by 
the  trees,  but  something  came  hurtling 
down  through  the  air  to  foil  almoat  at 
her  feet. 

She  lacked  it  up— a  wei^ted  box  con- 
taining a  little  note  from  Nelam  Blair. 

And  Aunt  Alvina  had  sidd  tiiat  ro- 
mance was  dead! 

Ray  carried  the  predma  note  to  her 
room  and  read  it  over  and  over  again. 
In  a  few  words  Nelson  proposed  to  carry 
her  away  from  the  castle.  His  new  ma- 
chine was  intended  for  two  passen- 
gers, and  if  Ray  would  trust  him,  and 
if  she  would  have  a  few  clothes 
packed  into  a  light  bundle,  and  if  she 
would  be  waiting  for  him  tm  that  large 
sloping  meadow  behind  Uie  castle  bams, 
why,  he  would  make  a  landing,  and,  taking 
her  aboard  the  aeroplane,  fly  with  her  to 
the  rectory  of  a  certain  church  that  he 
knew,  where  they  could  be  united  in  mar- 
riage. Then  would  they  defy  Simon 
Marvin,  Mr.  Wicktand  and  even  Aunt 
Alvina  berself. 

If  Rqr  would  consent  to  these  things 
she  must  walk  in  the  garden  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  when  Nelson  would  fly 
over  the  castle.  He  would  recognize 
her  by  her  white  gown.  Then,  the  night 
aftOT  receiving  his  answer,  he  would  be 
there  in  the  meadow. 

Ray  laughed  and  cried  over  the  letter. 
First  she  declared  she  omldn't  possibly 
get  into  an  aeroplane,  and  then  she  ad- 
mitted that  she  wouldn't  be  afraid  of 
anything  as  long  as  Nelson  was  there. 

So  all  day  long,  Aunt  Alvina  watched 
bar  OQvertly  and  smiled  secretly  to  her- 


self when  Ray,  gowned  all  in  white, 
went  out  to  the  garden  after  dinner. 
Tonight  Miss  Ford  did  not  open  the  piano 
to  interpret  Wagnerian  masterpieces. 
She  stood  at  a  window  in  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  castle,  and  she  smiled  and 
clasped  her  hands  when  she  heard  the 
throbbing  of  a  motor  and  the  big  bulk  of 
the  aeroplane  darkened  the  air  before  the 
castle. 

Nelson  flew  back  and  forth  and  circled 
several  times  about  the  head  of  his  lady 
love,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  that  there 
was  no  mistake  in  the  answer  she  had 
given  him.  Then  Miss  Ford  saw  some- 
thing small  and  shadowy  drop  from  the 
flying  machine  as  it  darted  away,  and  she 
saw  Ray  run  forward  and  search  the 
ground  for  the  object  Afterwards  when 
Ray  came  into  the  house  breathless  and 
pink,  with  a  great  American  Beaa^  rose 
pinned  on  her  breast,  Miss  Ford  asked, 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes: 

"Did  you  find  that  rose  in  mygardoi, 
Ray?" 

"Yes,  Aunt  Alvina,"  said  Ray  de- 
murely. 

The  next  day  Ray  was  very  tender 
with  Miss  Ford,  and  she  felt  guilty  in- 
deed when  she  packed  a  little  bundle  and 
hid  it  under  the  pillows  of  her  sofa.  Once 
when  Ray  was  absent  from  the  boose 
Aunt  Alvina  stole  up  to  Ray's  room  and 
searched  swiftly  until  she  found  the  hid- 
den package.  Then  she  opened  it  and 
pinned  a  letter  to  some  of  the  garments 
and  carefully  replaced  it  as  she  found  it 

After  dinner  Ray,  who  had  worn  a 
plain  dark  blue  frock,  came  and  put  her 
arms  around  Aunt  Alvina's  neck. 

"You  have  beat  very  good  to  m^ 
dear,*'  said  Ray  brokenly. 

"Konsense,  Ray,"  twinkled  Aunt  Al- 
vina, wiping  a  tear  from  her  eyes. 
"You've  l)een  a  good  child  and  a  great 
comfort  I  want  you  to  be  happy.  And, 
Ray,if  you  can  prove  to  me  that  romance 
is  not  dead  I'll  marry  Jgx.  Wickland  my- 
self!" 

"Aunt  Alvina!"  choked  Ray  kissing 
her  i^ain  before  she  ran  out  of  the  house. 

Her  bundle  and  long  dark  cloak  were 
hidden  in  a  summer  house,  and  with  the 
cloak  wrapping  ^,M^^}^iMiUot 
and  tiie  bundle  under  her  arm  Ray  Immed 
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around  through  the  box-bordered  paths, 
up  the  avenue  of  young  maples,  past  the 
bams  and  so  finally  throi^  the  wide  gate 
that  led  into  the  meadow. 

Here  she  waited  the  coming  of  her 
lover,  shivering  with  nervous  dread  of 
the  step  she  was  taking,  smiting  ten- 
derly at  recollection  of  Miss  Alvina's 
parting  words  and  wondering  at  that 
spinster's  surprise  when  she  discovered 
her  flight 

Hark!  There  was  the  distant  hum- 
ming of  the  motor.  Now  the  motor  was 
a  dark  speck  in  the  sky.  It  grew  larger 
and  larger  and  finally  swooped  down  upon 
the  dewy  moonlit  field,  where  a  trem- 
bling litUe  form  greeted  the  tall,  leather- 
clad  aviator  who  climbed  out  of  tite 
car. 

"Are  you  ready,  darling?"  he  asked 
quickly. 

"Yes,  Nelson, "  she  said  steadily. 
*Tfou  are  not  afraid?" 
"Not  with  you!" 

He  picked  her  up  and  put  her  in  the 
seat  beside  his  own,  strapping  her  firmly 
in.  Then  he  took  his  own  place,  started 
the  motor,  and  the  aeroplane  rocked  un- 
evenly over  the  ground  and  then  arose 
above  the  meadow.  Twice  it  circled  over 
the  towers  of  the  castle  while  Nelso>. 
found  his  bearings,  and  just  as  they  were 
flying  away  Ray  cried  breathlessly: 

"Why,  look,  Nelson!  Some  one  is 
standing  on  the  parapet  waving  a  lantern 
at  us.  Do  you  suppose  it  can  be  Aunt 
Alvina?" 

They  knew  for  certain  that  it  had  been 
Aunt  Alvina  when  Ray,  now  Mrs.  Nelson 
Blair,  found  Aunt  Alvina's  letter  in  the 
bundle.  Inclosed  with  the  letter  was  a- 
check  whose  size  took  their  breath 
away. 

"My  dears, "  wrote  Aunt  Alvina,  "you 
have  proved  to  my  entire  satisfaction 
that  romance  is  not  dead  in  these  pro- 
gresuve  days.  As  a  consequence  I  shall 
marry  Mr.  Wickland,  to  whom  I've  been 
engaged  for  the  last  five  years.  It  is  too 
bad  that  Simon  Marvin  wasn't  aware  of 
this  interesting  fact,  but  his  business 
won't  suffer  in  consequence.  Let  me 
know  where  you  are,  and  I  will  wire  you 
when  to  come  home  and  receive  your 
father's  blessing." 


A  Fof^ttee  Existesce 

BY  ELEANOB  HABSH 

I  was  traveling  on  a  railwiQr  train. 
Suddenly  I  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  my  bead. 
Then  I  lost  consciousness.  When  I  came 
to  myself  I  saw  several  persons  standing 
about  me,  one,  a  woman,  with  a  bottie  of 
smelling  salts  in  her  hand.  I  tried  to 
recall  where  I  was  goii^.  I  could  not 
Then  I  tried  to  recall  from  where  I  had 
come.  I  failed  in  this  too.  Doubtless  I 
appeared  dazed  to  those  about  me,  for  a 
woman  said: 

"She'll  come  all  right  presently.  Give 
her  a  chance  to  collect  her  faculties. " 

After  I  had  been  asked  a  few  questitns 
I  gave  those  about  me  to  understand  that 
I  wished  to  be  left  alwte,  and  one  after 
the  other  they  went  to  tJbeir  seats.  Then 
to  my  horror  I  foimd  that  I  didn't  know 
my  own  niune.  I  didn't  know  my  per- 
ents'  name  nor  who  they  were.  Every- 
thing beyond  the  present  was  lost  in 
livion. 

Would  it  all  come  back?  I  believed  it 
would.  But  it  did  not  I  looked  in  my 
purse  and  found  tickets  to  a  city  and 
bank  bills  to  the  amount  of  $24,  beudes 
some  silver.  I  searched  among  a  few 
slips  of  paper  hoping  to  see  my  name. 
There  was  not  a  word  to  suggest  who  I 
was. 

Not  caring  to  go  into  a  large  city  in 
such  a  condition  I  got  off  at  a  suburban 
station.  It  was  springtime.  I  passed  a 
snug  cottage,  in  the  grotmds  of  i^ch 
were  two  little  girls  playing.  I  craved 
someone  to  speak  to  and  preferred  these 
innocents  to  any  one  else.  The  gate  was 
open,  and  I  entered  the  yard,  calling  to 
them  to  come  to  me.  They  did  so,  and  I 
put  an  arm  about  each  of  them.  X  talked 
to  them  and  they  to  me.  I  cared  not 
what  was  said,  I  felt  comfort  in  their 
company. 

"Papa!" 

One  of  the  children  looked  up  at  some- 
one entering  the  gateway.  I  followed 
the  direction  of  her  glance  and  saw  a  man 
about  to  enter.  There  was  something  so 
kindly  in  his  face  that  I  felt  impelled  to 
tell  him  my  trouble  and  ask  his  advice  as 
to  what  I  should  do.  He  listened  bini^ 
asked  me  a  few  ^tlMb^MiyQgjF 
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"Come  into  the  house  and  we  will  aee 
what  can  be  done  for  you. " 

His  household  was  run  by  an  elderly 
woman.  There  was  also  a  nurse  for  the 
children.  He  told  the  former  to  give  me 
a  room  for  the  ni^t,  and  he  and  I  and 
the  children  dined  together.  After  din- 
ner he  informed  me  of  the  steps  he  pro- 
posed to  take  on  the  morrow  to  discover 
my  identity,  suggesting  that  I  examine 
my  clothing  to  discover  if  there  was  any 
mark  that  would  help  us.  After  dinner  I 
went  to  my  room  and  made  the  examina- 
tion. There  was  nothing  to  ^ve  any 
clew. 

Mr.  Seagrave,  the  gentleman,  tele- 
phoned an  advertisement  to  a  newspaper 
in  the  city  describing  me  and  the  inci- 
dent connected  with  me.  He  said  he 
thought  my  relatives  would  be  on  the 
lookout  for  such  a  notice  and  I  would 
hear  from  them  very  soon.  He  also  gave 
me  permission  to  remain  in  his  house  till 
I  was  claimed  or  my  memory  returned. 
I  had  enough  money  to  pay  my  board  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  but  after  that  I 
would  be  penniless. 

Time  passed  -and  no  one  claimed  me. 
I  wondered  if  I  had  any  relatives.  I 
judged  that  I  was  about  21  years  old. 
Had  I  been  married?  If  so,  my  husband 
would  doubtless  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  find  me. 

When  three  weeks  had  gone  by  I  ten- 
dered Mr.  Seagrave  my  $24  for  my  keep 
and  told  him  that  it  was  all  I  had.  He 
offered  to  discharge  the  nurse  and  make 
me  the  governess  of  his  children.  I 
gladly  accepted. 

A  doctor  who  was  called  in  to  see  me 
aaid  that  be  was  of  the  opinion  my  loss  of 
memory  had  been  occasioned  either  by  a 
former  sickness  or  trouble.  I  showed  no 
sign  of  being  ill,  and  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  a  past  trouble. 

What  I  had  been  I  knew  not  I  knew 
that  I  was  very  happy  in  Mr.  Seagrave's 
home.  I  loved  the  two  little  girls,  and  I 
grew  to  love  him.  A  widower,  he  natu- 
rally pined  for  a  woman's  compankm- 
ship.  I  had  not  been  in  his  house  a  year 
before  he  asked  me  to  marry  him. 

Alas!  I  knew  not  whether  or  no  I  was 
free  to  marry  any  one.  There  was  a 
long  strug^  between  my  desire  to  be 


his  wife  and  to  mother  his  two  dear  little 
girls.  He  seemed  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  take  the  chances  himself,  and  at 
last  1  consented.  We  were  married.  He, 
I  and  the  children  were  happy. 

About  two  years  after  my  marriage  I 
awoke  one  morning  after  a  long  sleep  my 
former  self.  It  was  a  horrible  awaken- 
ing. I  had  married  a  man  who  had 
treated  me  brutally,  and  after  a  terrible 
scene  I  had  caught  up  what  money  there 
was  in  the  house  and  left  him.  He  had 
married  me  in  opposition  to  his  parents' 
will  and  had  thus  given  up  a  fortune. 

I  told  Mr.  Seagrave  that  my  memory 
had  returned,  and  that  our  marriage  was 
not  legal.  He  bade  me  be  comforted, 
that  all  would  come  out  right  I  gave 
him  information  to  guide  him,  and  he 
proceeded  to  look  up  the  case. 

One  day  soon  after  this  he  came  home 
and  took  me  in  his  arm^  evidently  very 
happy.  He  told  me  that  my  former  hus- 
band had  died  and  that  his  father  bad  ad- 
vertised for  me.  I  went  to  see  him, 
and  he  said  he  had  sought  me  that  he 
might  make  amends  for  his  son's  cruelty. 
He  was  very  rich  and  at  once  settled  a 
part  of  his  fortune  on  me.  When  he  died 
I  received  the  rest. 


The  Nasty  Miod 

The  nasty  mind  is  one  that  habitually 
attributes  unworthy  motives  to  others. 

It  affects  us  very  much  as  does  the  un- 
clean person,  exciting  in  us  repulsion  and 
a  strong  desire  to  escape  his  presence. 

It  is  usually  fotmd  in  those  whose  opin- 
ions are  formed  not  by  reason  and  an  in- 
telligent weighing  of  evidence,  but  1^ 
preju(Uce  and  blind  feeling. 

Such  people  fiUI  into  ruts  of  opuaion  be- 
cause it  is  easier  than  thinking.  To  con- 
demn a  class  requires  less  exertion  than 
to  do  justice  to  an  individual.  Hence 
whoever  wants  a  clean  mind  should  avoid 
class  condemnations. 

For  instance,  there  are  certain  circles 
in  which  you  are  pretty  sure  to  hear  ail 
the  clergy,  all  church  members,  and  all 
reformers  set  down  as  hypocrites;  it  is  a 
nasty  habit  of  some  to  refer  to  all  Con- 
gressmen, Senators  and  othe^^^fficeJullp. 
ers  as  corrupt  and  v^^^      pt^cenuai  w 
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for  sale  or  bmtal  or  incompetent,  all  news- 
papers as  under  control  of  the  busineaB 
office,  all  Socialists  and  union  laborers  as 
anarchists  and  trouble  makers,  all  people 
of  wealth  as  heartless,  and  all  successful 
business  men  as  criminals. 

Each  class,  of  course,  has  its  peculiar 
temptations^  and  a  certain  portion  of  its 
members  yield  to  them;  yet  human  nature 
is  about  the  same  wherever  it  ma^  be 
found,  and  the  average  man  or  woman 
wants  to  be  decent  and  straight. 

Violent  and  sweeping  denunciations  at- 
tract attention.  The  world  listens  eagerly 
to  scandals  and  muckrakings.  There  are 
certain  publications  whose  circulation  is 
built  upon  their  nasty  insinuations;  they 
call  themselves  bold  and  fearless  advo- 
cates of  the  truth,  althou^  they  have 
not  the  first  requisite  for  a  truth  lover, 
which  is  an  open  mind. 

We  have  seen  nastiness  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  where  politicians  of 
eminence,  under  the  stress  of  party,  do 
not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  most  sordid 
motives  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposite 
faction.  Partisanship,  indeed.  Is  that 
choice  breeding  ground  for  dirtiness  of 
mind. 

Dr.  Ralph  Reed  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  nasty  mind  as  a  rule  attributes  to 
others  the  same  vice  that  is  in  its  own  sub- 
consciousness. For  instance,  "The  exces- 
sive prude  is  likely  to  be  at  heart  a  sen- 
sualist The  man  who  can  never  credit 
others  with  telling  the  truth  Is  likely  to 
be  himself  a  liar.  "Hie  paranoiac  believes 
he  is  subject  to  the  hate  of  those  about 
him  because  of  the  hate  in  his  own  soul. " 

The  saying  of  Epictetus  is  a  good  one: 
"Bear  a  gentie  mind  toward  any  man 
who  may  revile  you.  For,  say  on  each 
occasion:  So  it  appeared  to  him."— Z>r. 
Frank  Crane. 


Power  of  Mo^ 

When  Arion,  famed  for  his  music,  and 
who  had  entered  into  a  musical  contest  in 
Sicily,  was  returning  home  with  the  valua- 
ble prizes  he  had  won,  the  seamen  on  the 
vessel  conspired  to  t^e  his  life  and  pos- 
sess themselves  of  his  treasure.  He  asked 
as  a  last  request  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  ffie  as  became  a  bard,  elotbed  in  his 


minstrel  garb,  and  singing  his  death  amig 
to  the  accompaniment  of  his  harp.  This 
was  granted  him.  But,  as  he  sang  and 
played,  the  music  drew  about  the  ship 
some  dolphins,  and  when  he  sprang  into 
the  sea  one  of  them  received  him  upon  its 
broad  back  and  bore  him  safely  to  land. 

Of  this  legend,  and  of  the  power  of 
music,  Spenser  wrote: 

Then  was  hfl»rd  r  rooet  celMtial  Kund 

Of  dainty  mu«k  which  did  next  enaua^ 
And  on  Ute  floaring  waten  aa  enthrcned. 

Arton  with  Ua  hup  onto  Urn  draw 
The  ears  and  baarta  of  all  that  roodljr  crew; 

Even  when  aa  yet  the  dolphin  whteh  him  ban 
Tliroush  the  JEgvm  Sena  from  piratea'  view. 

Stood  atiU.  by  him  Mtoniahed  at  bfa  lore. 
And  all  the  racingr  aeaa  for  ^07  forgot  to  roar. 

—V.  R.  I.  Ammw. 


The  Cost  of  Uvlnf  In  Ei|la»l 

The  special  congress  of  Trade  Unionists 
to  consider  the  problem  of  living  under 
the  exploitation  methods  which  the  great 
war  has  brought  to  such  perfection  ought 
to  pot  the  mattw  Into  a  concrete  form 
once  more.  The  quidnuncs  who  under  the 
name  of  Trade  Uniimists  have  bben  openly 
or  covertily  ateu^nig  tiw  -attitude  of  the 
Review  toward  the  question  have  now 
got  their  answer  from  the  reputed  body 
which  speaks  for  Trade  Unicmists.  We 
do  not  need  to  violate  our  agreements 
solemnly  entered  into  by  our  agents.  We 
do  need  to  band  ourselves  together  to 
combat  an  enemy  who  is  quite  as  effective 
in  his  attacks  upon  our  lives  as  any  ratemy 
who  operates  in  the  troiehes,  in  the  air, 
or  beneatii  the  water  can  be.  With  that 
enemy,  as  with  the  other,  we  can  have  no 
truck.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  say  of  him 
that  he  wants  none  with  us.  What  he 
wants,  and  what  he  will  have,  is  all  that 
is  aviUlable  in  the  way  of  surplus  wboi 
life  is  maintained.  It  is  a  salutary  lesson 
from  tile  war  period  to  realize  tiiat  tnm 
actual  experience.  Hitherto  a  good  deal 
of  spoken  and  written  language  has  been 
devoted  to  show  that  the  actuating  motive 
of  all  human  effort  is  selfish  i^grandize* 
ment,  but  it  is  not  so  often  that  a  practi- 
cal object-lesson  comes  in  our  way  to 
prove  that  the  theory  is  quite  correct 
That  it  does  not  misstete,  except  that  it 
understates  the  position^  the  relation- 
ships among  Ttm^'vm  br6dP§Afen,  of 
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one  heart,  of  one  soul,  and  of  one  patriot- 
inn.  Raskin,  who  bo  ofton  anticipated 
events  by  merely  stating  what  to  his 
clear  mind  was  true  to  the  core,  tells  ns 
of  a  committee  he  sat  upom,  when  it  be- 
came at  one  period  of  our  sittings,  a 
qneettoi  of  vital  importance  at  what 
momeot  tlie  law  of  demand  and  sup|dy 
would  come  into  operatitn,  and  what  tiie 
operation  of  it  would  exactly  be;  the  de- 
mand on  this  occasion,  being  very  urgent 
indeed;  that  of  several  millions  of  people 
within  a  few  hours  of  starvation  for  any 
kind  of  food  whatsoever.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  admitted  in  the  course  of  debate 
to  be  probable  that  the  divine  principle  of 
demand  and  supply  m%ht  find  itself  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  some  minutes 
over,  in  want  of  carta  and  horses;  and  we 
ventured  so  far  to  interfere  with  the 
divine  principle  as  to  provide  carts  and 
horses  with  haste  which  proved  hapi»ly 
in  time  for  the  need;  but  not  a  moment 
in  advance  of  it  It  was  twrthex  recog- 
nized by  the  committee  that  the  divine 
principle  of  demand  and  supply  would 
CMnmoiee  its  operations  by  charging  the 
poor  of  Paris  twelve  pence  for  a  penny's 
worth  of  whatever  they  wanted,  and 
would  end  its  operations  by  offering  them 
twelve-pence  worth  for  a  penny  of  what- 
ever they  didn't  want.  Whereiqion  It  was 
concluded  by  the  cramnlttee  .... 
that  we  would  venture^  for  moe  in  a  pro- 
fane raamwr,  to  provide  for  the  poor  of 
Paris  what  tiiey  wanted,  when  they 
wanted  it  Which,  to  the  vahw  of  the 
sums  entrusted  to  us,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered we  succeeded  in  doing.  Forty  years 
have  not  tau^t  us  much  in  the  art  of 
supp^rhlg  ourselves  with  what  we  want, 
when  we  want  it,  but  it  has  taught  us 
stnnething;  and  llie  testfaig  point  fbr 
Trade  Unionists  will  1»,  and  we  shall  be 
soon  put  to  it,  can  we  use  oar  faidustrial 
and  political  power  to  beat  the  enemy 
within  our  own  shores  from  our  throats? 
Is  it  to  go  on  because  of  our  long  estab- 
lished faith  in  political  economy  at  twelve- 
pence  for  a  pennyworth  of  what  we  want, 
tnr  is  it  to  stop?  It  may  be  well  not  to 
pre- judge  the  case  put  by  the  special 
Tradea  Unim  Congress,  but  it  ma^  be  as 
wedl  to  state  It  seriously  that  some  reme^ 
win  have  to  be  forthcoming,  and  soon,  or 


the  divine  principle  will  have  to  be  i^in 
interfered  with.— 37i€  London  Railway 
RwieWt  Repreaentaitve  Ry.  Uniona, 


The  Biirdefl 

BT  KOBERT  WHITAUK 

Not  th«  weak,  bat  the  strooB  are  the  bordwi  we 
hmr. 

W*  «oold  carry  the  f  oeUe  today. 
And  no  ooa  ba  brokan  with  beart^eba  and  care. 
If  Aaatrawwoold  stand  out  flC  t^wwajr. 

Wa  could  tatiBfy  all  who  bava  lass  than  they  naid. 

If  they  who  hava  more  would  refrain. 
Want  b  not  fha  worid'a  proUan.  tha  proUoala 
craadL 

Fcr  tha  ■liima  are  the  back-yardi  of  sain. 

Wa  ptmta  of  "dafactivaa."  and  acoU  "tha  unflt." 

But  tba  poopla  wbo  troable  na  moat 
An  the  minted  "effident,"  who  think  they  ara  it. 

And  Imow  not  the  tbinara  that  they  boaat 

Tba  bandaoaoe  folka  .live  oo  the  plain  ftdka,  of 
ooursa. 

'  And  tba  daw  folks  Uv«  on  tba  foda; 
And  tha  paopla  who  work  are  focarar  tba  mrca 
Of  the  waata  and  tha  riot  that  mlaa. 

You  mar  doable  tba  tax  on  the  common  man's 
brand. 

But  tba  rich  man  muat  still  have  bla  cake. 
And  tha  fooUah  nraat  flU  ap  the  trenchea  with 
dead 

That  tba  wiaa  fiAa  may  doaUa  tbalr  stake. 

And  when  yon  haiwrn  banand  tba  man  who  is  down 

The  man  la  a  patriot  stilL 
But  alaa  for  the  Has,  and  alack  for  the  crown 

When  tba  riefa  have  to  aettle  the  bm. 

No,  itian'tthawaaknaioof  tboaa  who  ■>«  weak 
Titat  mnkas  tho  world  wratebad  and  wroiv. 

We  shall  eocne  day  discover  the  sinner  we  seek 
In  Ota  aaU-eantmad  traed  of  the  ttronB- 

-ThePiMie. 


Labor  hijniictioa  Denied 

Judge  Dickson,  of  the  Ramsey  county 
District  Court  of  Minnesota,  has  refused 
to  enjoin  striking  building  craftameii  be- 
cause the  anployers*  [dea  *'ia  so  devoid 
of  specific  facts  and  consists  so  entirely 
of  general  conclurions  that  it  is  of  no 
force  as  evidence  upon  which  to  base  the 
temporary  injimction. " 

Attorney  Walter  G.  Merritt,  of  the 
American  Anti-boycott  Association,  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  employers' 
f  OTces.  The  plea  prepared  by  this  well- 
known  non-union  advocate  was  the  usual 
awe-inspiring  tale  —  interferoioe  with 
business,  unlawful  conspfracx. ,  Jjoi cot- 
ting,  etc,  etc     Digitized  by 
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The  court  refused  to  be  trapped  by 
phrasings  that  have  so  often  proved  ef- 
fective with  judges  more  interested  in 
protecting  a  dollar  than  a  human  right 

"N<Hie  of  the  acts  with  which  the  de- 
fendants are  charged  in  the  vohimlnous 
complaint  are  unlawful, "  said  the  court 
'  'Any  man  may  refuse  to  work  for  or  deal 
with  another  man,  handle  his  products, 
or  work  with  his  tools  for  any  reason  suf- 
fideat  unto  himself ;  and  what  he  can  do 
in  this  respect  individually  be  can  do  col- 
lectively by  agreement  witli  others  and 
throu^  a  federated  agency. " 

This  sentiment  has  beat  persistently 
ur^ed  by  organized  labor  and  has  been 
placed  in  the  labor  sections  of  the  Clay- 
ton law  by  the  United  States  Congress. 

In  answering  the  antis'  claim  that  or- 
ganized labor  'is  an  unlawful  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade  and  competition  in 
nolation  of  tiie  penal  statutes  of  Minne- 
sota,*' the  court  gave  Attorney  Merritt  a 
needed  lesson  in  fundamental  law  when 
he  said:  "If  this  is  so,  it  is  a  matter  for 
the  attorney-general  to  take  upon  behalf 
of  the  State. 

"Unlawful  conspiracy,  like  fraudulent 
intent  is  a  psycholo^cid  fact  a  state  of 
mind,  and  its  existence  can  only  be  shown 
by  tlw  overt  facts,  acts  and  conduct  of 
tlte  alleged  conspirators.  The  ultimate 
fact  of  conspiracy  is  always  a  conclusion, 
and,  therefore,  to  enable  a  court  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  general  charge  of 
conspiracy  is  true  the  overt  facts,  acts 
and  conduct  firom  which  the  pleader's 
ciHicluffion  is  deduced  must  be  alleged. 
There  are  no  specific  facts  alleged  in  this 
complaint,  and.  tiierefore^  it  is  of  no 
force  as  evidence  cm  which  to  base  a  tem- 
porary injunction  and  cannot  be  consid- 
a%d  as  a  basis  of  the  instant  motion. 

"In  my  judgment  there  is  nothing  in 
the  claim  that  union  men  will  be  coerced 
by  threats  or  fines,  etc.  Any  individual 
may  abandon  his  union  at  will,  and  can- 
not by  any  legal  method  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  labor  \mian  fine.  He  bekmgs  to  and 
acts  with  a  union  or  not  just  as  he  pleases, 
and  his  choice  in  the  matter  is  based  on 
economic  considerations.  Self-interest 
and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  each  individ- 
ual to  do  the  best  for  himself  he  can  im- 
der  economic  circumstances  is  at  the  bot- 


tom of  the  whole  scheme.  It  is  a  very 
idle  threat  to  threaten  a  man  witii  a  fine 
he  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay,  and  the 
paring  or  not  piling  of  which  is  a  mat- 
ter of  his  own  judgment  and  dioice,  and 
the  payment  of  which  u  merely  a  con- 
dition of  retcuning  certain  CMitraetual 
relations  with  others. 

"The  word  "unfair,'  as  interpreted  by 
its  use  ap  shown  in  the  evidence,  means 
no  more  than  tiiat  the  one  to  whom  it  is 
applied  is  considered  to  run  an  open  shop 
or  a  nm-union  bumnesa  and  to  be  opposed 
to  fiTganaed  labor,  and  to  be  such  a  me 
as  union  laborers  refuse  to  work  f<H>  or 
deal  with.  The  letters  in  evidence  writ- 
ten by  the  officers  of  the  various  unions 
to  various  subcontractors  state  tiiat  be- 
cause plaintiff  is  *unf  air'  no  union  laborers 
will  be  allowed  to  work  on  his  jobs.  Tliis 
language  is  ocmstrued  by  the  plaintiff  to 
be  a  threat  tiiat  onion  laborers  will  be 
prevented  by  unlawful  coercion  fran 
working  on  the  plaintiff's  jobs.  But  sudi 
a  construction  is  manifestly  imfair,  and, 
fairly  construed,  the  letters  amount  to  no 
more  than  to  say  that  the  conditicms  of 
membership  in  the  unicms  will  prevent 
imion  laborers  from  working  upon  the 
plaintiff's  jobs." 

Xq  reforing  the  injunction  because  of  a 
lack  of  specific  facts  or  instances  wbete 
law  was  violated.  Judge  Dickson  struck 
several  fundamental  notes,  but  he  in<fi- 
cated  a  belief  that  equity  power  must  be 
depended  upon  to  prohibit  acts  covered 
by  statute.  On  tiiis  point  trade 
unionism  bases  its  opposition  to  labw  in- 
junctions. 

His  deciskui,  however,  is  a  rafreshing 
change  from  tiie  attitude  of  jutUeial  de- 
fenders of  dollar  rights  against  humsn 
rights  and  is  added  proof  that  the  agita- 
tion of  organized  labor  is  slowly  blazing 
a  path  through  the  injunction  jungle. 

Editor  O'Neill,  of  the  Trinidad,  CoL, 
I^ee  Press,  lets  fly  this  round  of  shnqmel 
at  labor  injunctitHis: 

t*rhe  injunction,  as  a  general  rule, 
recognizes  scarcely  any  legal  ri^ts  that 
'are  {n^sumed  to  be  guaranteed  to  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  and  ignores  the  organic 
law  of  state  and  nation  with  as  much  in- 
solence as  was  shown  by  a  master  to  his 
slave  in  tiie  anteT^^fi^^^jgoOglc 
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"Labor  in  its  campaign  againat  injunc- 
tions is  demanding  no  favors  from  our 
judicial  department  of  government,  but 
labor  being  conscious  of  judicial  prostttu- 
tioD  to  protect  privilege,  is  sounding  a 
protest  against  the  usurped  power  of 
courts,  which  usurpation  of  autiiority  and 
power  is  utilized  to  make  more  formida- 
ble the  intrenched  position  of  special  in- 
terests and  to  weaken  tha  citadel  in 
which  human  ri^ta  are  presumed  to  be 
safe  from  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  de- 
stroyer. 

"The  courts  are  powerful  and  will  resort 
to  every  weapon  to  retain  the  authority 
which  has  been  exercised  in  the  past,  but 
the  people,  whose  sovereign  will  created 
tile  judiciary,  are  mightier  than  the  crea- 
ture of  their  creation. 

"The  will  of  the  people  is  as  mighty  as 
tniHi,  and  'truth  crashed  to  earth  will  rise 
again.' 

"Labor  is  opposed  to  the  injunction,  for 
labor  has  long  ago  discovei^  that  the  in- 
junction is  the  most  favored  weapon  of 
the  employer  upcm  which  he  depends  to 
defeat  tiie  strike  and  to  put  the  boycott 
in  the  morgue. 

'  The  campaign  launched  against  the  in- 
junction may  be  a  \<mg  drawn-out  battle, 
but  the  brawn  and  bone  of  tbis  country, 
standing  under  the  flag  of  unionism,  have 
no  doubts  as  to  the  ultimate  results,"— 
Weekly  Newa  Letter. 


Labor  Power  Not  a  Comnodity 

The  labor  sections  in  the  Glaytoil  anti- 
trust act,  enacted  into  law  Oct  16,  1914, 
secured  to  wage-gamers  necessary  funda- 
mental rights.  The  influence  of  that  vic- 
tory has  been  far  reaching.  The  prin- 
ciple declared  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  **tliat 
th&  labor  power  of  a  human  being 
is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of 
commerce,"  has  been  making  its  way 
into  the  minds  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
country. 

The  same  policy  that  was  followed  for 
the  securement  of  protection  under  fed- 
eral law  must  be  followed  in  the  various 
states  in  order  that  federal  protection 
be  supplemented  by  state  legislation. 


thus  safeguarding  the  rights  of  workers 
in  all  courts. 

The  necessity  for  such  campaigns  in  all 
states  was  demonstrated  a  short  time  ago 
in  Ohio.  The  grand  jury  of  Mahoning 
county  brought  in  an  indictment  that  rep- 
resented an  effort  to  place  responsibility 
for  the  results  of  their  policies  upon  em- 
ployers of  Youngstown  whose  actions  re- 
sulted in  the  revolt  of  the  steel  workers. 
But  the  effort  of  the  jury  was  111  advised. 
The  verdict  was  a  shock  to  every  intelli- 
gent mbid  that  appreciates  the  value  of 
human  life.  That  verdict  said  that  cer- 
tain corporations,  persons  and  individuals 
engaged  in  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
purchase  of  certain  merchandise,  [ooducts 
and  commodities— to  wit,  iron,  steel  and 
"common  or  unskilled  labor"— weraguilty 
of  violations  of  the  anti-trust  law  of  tiie 
state. 

This  finding  of  the  jury  did  not  become 
a  precedent  The  workers  of  the  state 
and  of  the  nation  were  alert  to  the  dan- 
ger. They  were  not  only  aware  of  their 
rights,  aware  of  the  principles  of  human 
freedom,  but  th^  were  aggressive  in 
their  own  self-defense.  As  a  result  Judge 
Anderson  made  a  decision  which  contained 
the  following: 

"While  the  indictmentdistinctly  charges 
in  several  places  that  labor  is  a  com- 
modity and  avers  that  they  were  guilty  of 
entering  into  an  unlawful  combination 
because  labor  was  a  commodity,  yet  this 
cannot  be  true.  When  we  take  tiie  defini- 
tion of  'trade'  as  used  in  this  statute  we 
find  that  it  simj^y  means  the  same  aa 
'commodity. '  Th««  is  but  little  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  words.  I  am  not 
prepared  now,  and  I  trust  I  never  shall 
be,  to  declare  that  the  labor  of  a  man  is 
a  commodity  to  be  hawked  in  the  market 
and  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

"Labor  is  personal  and  individual  to 
the  man.  It  is  his;  it  is  his  own;  no  one 
can  sell  it  for  him  in  this  land  of  ours, 
nor  can  any  one  take  it  from  him.  If  we 
are  going  to  regard  it  as  a  commodity  the 
results  of  that  would  be  dreadful  It 
shears  labor  of  all  the  dignity  that  it 
ought  to  have.  It  puts  the  laboring  man 
on  the  level  with  a  slave;  it  takes  away 
his  manhood  and  the  respect  thatittw 
community  owes  and  Bhoul<^ciidQj^U&. 
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There  was  a  titAe  when  labor  was  a  com- 
modity, but  that  was  diot  to  pieces  from 
1861  to  1866,  and  I  trost  and  hop^  as 
every  other  good,  law  abiding  citizen 
hopes,  that  it  will  never  again  be  resur- 
rected in  this  country  of  onrs.  Capital 
depends  upon  labor  as  much  as  labor  de- 
pends upon  capital  I  cannot— and  I  am 
glad  I  cannot— class  labor  as  a  'commod- 
ity, '  and  in  this  position  I  am  amply  sos- 
tidned  by  many  declsl<»i8  of  many  courts. 

"The  statute  itself,  it  seems  to  me, 
absolutely  precludes  labor  from  its  terms. 
It  is  not  dealing  with  wages  or  labor;  it 
makes  no  provision  that  it  is  a  violation 
of  law  for  the  mill  owners  to  combine  to 
fix  the  price  of  labor.  The  lawmakers 
are  endeavoring  by  this  act  to  prevent 
the  citizens  of  Ohio  being  injured  a 
eombinatimi  that  mi^t  fix  prices  of 
goods  and  merchandise  and  products  sold 
in  the  market  That  is  the  object  of  the 
statute  and  nothing  else.  Then,  again, 
what  would  be  the  result  if  it  were  held 


that  labor  comes  wltiiin  this  statute? 
Every  labor  union  throogbout  the  state 

would  be  violating  the  law  at  every  meet- 
ing when  they  are  endeavoring  to  protect 
one  another  as  to  their  wages,  and  all  of 
their  acts  would  be  criminal.  Our  courts 
have  held  up  to  the  very  highest  court  in 
the  land  that  labcn*  unions  are  legal*  and 
in  fact  some  courts  go  so  far  as  to  bold 
they  are  commendable  and  that  men 
should  combine  to  help  oae  another  In  the 
struggle  of  life.  I  think  tiiat  such  or- 
ganizations are  commendable,  but  yet 
this  would  make  them  criminaL  Again, 
it  would  be  a  criminal  act  when  the  mill 
owners  agree  to  pay  so  much  per  ton  for 
iron  to  their  laborers,  because  that  would 
be  a  comtoiation  to  fix  wages,  and  vrhm 
they  meet  tor  tiae  purpose  of  actjustiag 
the  scal^  (me  a  combination  of  laboring 
men  and  the  other  a  combination  of  mill 
owners,  they  are  engaged  in  a  criminal 
act,  if  this  statute  ai^es. ^merieiM 
FederatiomeL 


B.  or  L.  E.  LBGIBLATtVS  BOARD  OP  TENNESSEE 
Top  ro«--Jafan  Dononn.  Jm.  Hnrinctoo.  J.  C.  SeoOdd.  W.  W.  Ffdlv,  S.-T..  H.  H.  Geforth.  Getwgm 
V»ndOThw»k.  W.  A.  Chrinum.    Saeond  row-S.  C  B^dy.  E.  C.  F*»ii.  J.  C.  Ciiitmi.  £.  a  fflro.  P.F. 


_  .  .  .   _       __  —   .........     ■•— .WW— n.  u  Mvmur*  «~      wwn.  ■(.  i*.  i<iuT«ni       b.  umuu, 

WrishtQw.  TWrtiow-JotaSndtifc  J.lLJo»iii»-Ooort«7B«»W.Wi^BiBaS&^ 
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Correspondence 

All  contributiona  to  our  ComspondeDea  eidnxnaB 
must  be  in  not  later  than  tha  10th  of  ttw  mooth  to 
Inaure  inaertion. 

Articka  moat  be  writtan  on  one  ride  of  the  papar 
only.  KoDiB  da  plnma  nay  bo  oaad.  but  aretr  vt- 
tlcle  must  be  wffned  with  fall  name  and  addrsH  of 
the  writer  aa  a  eturanty  of  good  faith,  and  to  In- 
■nre  inaertion.  No  an<«ymoaa  lettera  will  bt  pDb« 
liahed  under  any  circnmatancaa. 

While  the  Editor  does  not  aaanma  reapondUHtr 
for  opiniona  expreaaed  by  contribatora  to  thia  de- 
partment, he  b  hrid  reaponaible  in  both  law  and 
iDoral  ethica  for  adroittinar  that  wU^  will  injure  or 
create  iU  fettUas.  Henea  sU  coBHinnJeaticaB  are 
•object  to  revivor  raJeeOoa  If  The  Editor  deema 
ttneeeaHuy. 

C  H.  Salmons.  Editor  and  Hanaser- 

Reward  of  Merit 

In  the  nflroad  same^  it  la  Bot  jranr  naBWi 

Hor  who  you  are  that'll  wcteh 
In  the  acale  that  tella,  and  merit  apalla, 

Whatever  yon  do  or  aay; 
If  yoa  tail  to  atrlva  in  the  boar  hlvo. 

Of  ttaeworicavaof  yourldnd: 
If  your  Intereatlaca  and  your  flOartaan 

You're  aore  to  be  left  behind. 

Tie  a  pleaanre  rare  for  thoae  who  dare^ 

To  do  for  the  aake  of  risht; 
Tho  the  taak  be  hard  there  ia  aure  reward. 

ADdathrlllof  raredeUgfat; 
For  the  one  whose  airaa  in  the  work  or  gmmea. 

With  hb  fellowB  here  bdow; 
la  todo  wba^a  riffhtto  win  the  fi^t. 

For  tte  aake  of  doinv  ao. 

If  the  train  be  loag  and  the  wind  be  stroDK. 

And  the  srade  againat  you  too; 
It  win  tzy  your  will  and  teat  yoor  akill. 

For  the  beat  that  you  can  do; 
.So  drive  her  tbrooffh,  for  It'*  op  to  yon. 

And  each  victory  won  that  way. 
Win  T^tne  yoor  aklll  and  atrenffOteB  your  wiH 

For  a  teat  aoine  other  day. 

Theae  triala  of  akIU,  these  teata  of  win 

Are  teata  of  yoor  man  hood  too; 
For  the  Mknr  who'll  ^rk.  fatpteywwovk. 

Win  dodffe  what  he  owes  to  yon; 
So  mark  him  well,  for  time  will 

And  the  record  Is  plain  that  when 
A  fellow's  pride  la  just  In  the  hide, 

He'll  fall  In  the  race  with  men. 

There  is  no  teat  that  ealla  for  the  beat 

Of  biain  and  brawn  as  well; 
:ther  work  if  the  workers  shirk. 

That  will  the  surer  tell 
1%an  the  tallroad  same,  for  it'a  not  the  aame 

Aa  aocne  others  here  below; 
And  hen's  the  mbb  yoa*re  a  paaeh  or  a  dok 

You're  bound  to  reap  aa  yoa  bow. 

It  ia  aarely  nic&  tho  you  pay  tho  price 

In  the  work  of  head  and  hand; 
To  know  you've  won.  tho  your  race  be  run. 

That  year  record  still  will  atand; 
'TIS  a  pleasure  to  know,  and  you  feel  It  ao, 

That  friend  and  foe  must  a«y. 
When  they  Hnk  your  name  with  the  H.  IL  laaM^ 

"He  waa  a  sood  <»e  in  his  day." 

T.  P.  W. 

Clbvbland,  O.,  Aus.  4, 1816. 


The  Extra  Man 


PntKT.  u.,  July  IS.  in«. 

Editor  Journal:  I  have  noticed  in 
the  past  that  considerable  has  been  said 
In  our  JotTBNAL  about  the  extra  man,  and 
what  we  aa  an  Order  should  do,  but  are 
not  doing.  And  if  we  did  not  arrange  to 
give  him  wmk  he  would  leave  the  Ord«, 
and  such  men  were  likely  to  turn  on  the 
Order  in  case  of  a  strike,  etc 

I  feel  that  most  of  these  letters  about 
why  regular  men  don't  lay  off  and  give 
the  boy  a  chance  are  harmful 

It  does  no  good  to  start  with.  We  can 
fill  our  Journal  full  of  such  matters  and 
the  men  that  never  lay  off  will  not  be 
affected  in  the  least 

When  a  man  gets  greedy  he  has  gone 
beyond  the  possibility  of  recall  and  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  be  does  not 
even  look  at  our  Journal  to  know  what 
is  in  it 

Now,  to  the  people  who  do  read: 

The  regular  man  lays  off  when  be  feels 
he  can,  and  now  cornea  the  extra  man. 
He  ia  striving  hard  to  make  a  living,  and 
just  aa  sure  as  the  sun  shines  he  is  look- 
ing more  or  less  for  sympathy.  His  bills 
come  due,  and  he  is  looking  for  an  ex- 
cuse, picks  up  his  Journal  and  finds  re- 
lief in  these  letters;  then  he  says,  if  the  old 
heads  would  lay  off  he  could  pay  his  bills. 

Dear  Brothers,  I  wish  to  say  that  tliere 
ia  a  living  here  ftn-  all  of  us  in  this  big 
country  of  oora,  but  we  mortals  find  fault 
If  we,  as  extra  men,  would  take  care  of 
our  wages  when  we  have  work,  go  back 
and  fire  a  trip,  or  work  on  the  streets,  or 
do  something  until  business  picks  up, 
we  would  find  ourselves  a  great  deal  hap- 
pier than  sitting  at  home  at  our  writing 
desk,  writing  letters  and  findii^  fault 
about  the  old  men  '*who  never  lay  off,'* 
men  who  have  passed  throu^  many  a 
hardship  to  reach  the  age  where  they  can 
provide  for  their  families. 

I  am  as  bitterly  opposed  to  greed  as 
any  man  living,  for  greed  brings  many  a 
man  to  sorrow  and  want;  but  I  do  say 
tiiat  each  regular  man  should  be  entitl^ 
to  a  good  fur  mileage  and  let  the  young- 
er men  take  what  is  left,  and  if  it  is  not 
aoflieien^  work  at  something  else  till  the 
time  comes  when  lltey  cui 
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I  find  that  the  very  men  on  the  extra 
list  who  do  the  kicking  about  the  old 
heads  not  laying  off  are  the  ones  who  do 
not  li^  off  when  they  become  regular 
men. 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  writer  is  not  an 
old  man,  either  in  years  or  service,  and 
right  at  present  has  not  a  place  on  the 
extra  list  except  at  times.  I  fire  part  of 
the  time,  and  run  part  of  the  time,  and  I 
feel  that  you,  dear  Brother,  would  be 
happier  and  more  contented  if  you  would 
cut  out  this  faultfinding  about  the  regu- 
lar man  not  laying  off.  Hehbes  Div.  20S. 

The  Veterans 

Cleveland.  O.,  Ausr.  l,  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  The  railroad  lives  of 
our  retiring  veterans  to  be  found  in  the 
Correspondence  Departmoit  of  the  Joun- 
NAL  are  always  Interestinsf  to  the  reader, 
particularly  to  those  who  have  tasted  of 
some  of  the  experiences  of  the  engineer 
in  early  days  of  railroading.  Of  their 
trials  they  are  unusually  silent,  but  we 
who  can  read  between  the  lines  know 
from  their  frequent  chaises  of  base  that 
their  pathways  were  anything  but 
smooth.  When  we  read  of  those  whose 
membership  in  the  B.  of  L.  E.  dates  back 
to  the  days  when  it  was  dangerous  to  be 
known  as  a  Brotherhood  man,  our  admi- 
ration is  challenged  and  we  acknowledge 
our  obligation  to  such  pioneers,  for  we 
appreciate  their  efforts,  not  wholly  for 
the  results  they  have  gained  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Brotherhood,  but  largely  on 
account  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  was  done. 

Building  the  foundation  of  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  was  much  like  building  a  bridge  in 
war  times  in  full  view  of,  and  within 
range  of,  the  enemy's  guns.  It  was  dan- 
gerous work.  The  right  of  organization 
was  not  yet  recognized,  and  wherever  it 
reared  its  head  it  waa  promptly  knocked 
down.  But  it  rose  i^cain  throuc^  the  un- 
tiring efforts  and  much  self-sacrifice  of 
the  pioneers  who  relate  in  simple  narra- 
tive merely  their  wanderings  incident  to 
railroad  life  under  the  unsettled  condi- 
tions of  early  times. 

The  pages  of  history  contain  no  record 
of  wage-earners  of  any  period  who  con- 


tributed more  in  well-directed  effort  and 
self-sacrifice  to  the  general  progress  of 
tiieir  time,  as  well  as  to  the  luting  boi- 
efit  of  wage-earners  of  every  craft,  than 
the  pioneer  railroad  men  in  every  depart- 
ment of  train  work.  To  firmly  establish 
the  right  of  representation  for  the 
worker  was  an  accomplishment  that 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  march  of  human 
progress,  as  it  gave  birth  to  a  principle 
of  wide-reaching  importance  that  will  ex- 
ist as  Ifflig  as  civilisation  endures. 

 T,  P.  W, 

Stand  Fast 

Hu-kl  the  call  haa  aoundedl 
Soundad  clear  and  plafai; 
Did  you  barter  aelf-raapeet. 
Expactingr  thoa  to  sain, 
Advanevd  position,  iaeraaaed  waalthT 
If  ao.  you  now  moat  know. 
Than  is  no  ptoea  thafa  at  for  irau: 
Not  «van  down  bdowl 

You  think  perhapi  yoa've  atappad  ahnd. 

Tha  price  you        waa  daorl 

Ere  kiBB  Tou'll  ladly  raaliae 

You're  crawUnv  fn  the  rear! 

Tbouffh  you  may  roam  an  land  or  a«. 

And  travel  £ar  and  wMa, 

Twill  soon  be  known;  that  broken  "trtnf ' 

Impoastble  to  hide  I 

Back  upl  my  friend,  set  into  clear. 

Stand  faat  with  men  true  bluet 

You've  everythinar  to  gain,  ray  friend. 

And  not  a  thing:  to  rue; 

Fake  promiaea  may  tempt  you. 

Yet  fade  like  mominar  dew. 

It'a  character  the  rallroada  want, 

It'a  men  tliey  know  are  truel 

Lloyd  F.  Hovkb,  Div.  627. 

The  HoatlRK_  Btement 

Lincoln,  Nbb.,  July  23.  1916^ 

Editor  Journal:  In  many  parts  of  the 
country,  as  you  are  aware,  the  tramp  nui* 
sance  has  become  almost  unbearable  to 
railroad  mm.  Here  in  the  West,  they 
travel  by  hundreds  on  freight  trains; 
yes,  and  on  the  top  of  passenger  trains, 
going,  hither  and  thither,  and  frequently 
under  the  disguise  of  "harvest  hands, " 
but  nowhere  in  particular.  In,  Lincoln, 
recentiy,  a  number  of  tbem  who  had  been 
stealing  rides  were  thrown  into  jail;  a 
few  days  afterwards,  hundreds  of  others 
demanded  their  release. 

Oneor  two  labor  organizations  here  have 
passed  resolutions  condemning  the  officers 
for  arresting  them  and  inferring  that 
they  were  entitied  to  free  rides  and  should 
not  be  molested.   I  have  this  day  uitro- 
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duced  a  resolution  in  the  meeting  of  Div. 
98,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  sending  you. 
It  was  passed  unanimously,  and  a  copy 
given  to  the  press  here,  whidi,  I  am  sore, 
will  uphold  U8  in  our  views  as  exinressed 
in  llie  reaoludon.  I  am  sending  you  a 
copy  asking  to  have  the  same  aivpear  in 
the  Journal,  as  the  questiw  is  a  perti- 
nent one  in  many  localities  and  I  feel  that 
other  Divisions  should  take  similar  ac- 
tion. Fraternally,  H.  Wiggenjost, 
Sec-Treas.  Div.  98. 

Whereas,  The  problem  of  dealing  with 
the  floating  element  commonly  known  as 
tramps,  hoboes,  and  members  of  the  I. 
W.  W.,  has  become  a  serious  one;  and, 

WHEREA3,  We  concede  to  such  the 
right  to  organize  as  union  men,  thus  to 
protect  their  interests,  if  by  honest  ef- 
forts and  means;  and, 

Whereas,  This  class  of  travelers 
causes  us  railroad  men  much  concern  as 
they  travel  from  place  to  place  in  great 
numbers;  often  endangering  our  lives 
and  personal  welfare;  liable  to  hold  us 
and  the  railroad  company  responsible  for 
possible  injury  to  them;  endanger  the 
safe^  of  passengers  and  freight  in  our 
care  by  meddling  with  the  air  brakes  and 
otherwise  impeding  trafBc;  causing  farm- 
ers and  other  citizens  along  llieir  route 
of  travel  much  worry  and  grief  because 
of  their  begging  propensities;  fill  with 
terror  the  women  and  children  left  alone 
athome;  and,  lastly,  willfully  violating  our 
laws  in  stealing  rides  on  trains  back  and 
forth  on  idle  trips;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Div.  98,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  in  regular  session 
assembled  on  this,  the  23d  day  of  July, 
1916,  do  hereby  fully  endorse  an^  hig^y 
commend  our  county  and  city  officials  for 
their  earnest  endeavor  to  combat  this 
menace  to  society.  We  furthermore  im- 
plore all  good  citizens  to  give  their  moral 
support  to  all  officers  of  the  law  who 
know  their  duty  and  honestly  try  to  per- 
form it   H.  WIOOENJOST,  Sec.-Treas. 

Susie  Brown 

BUI  Bowers  was  ma  nginear, 
Oneo'  the  wild  »n  w«dlr  Mad. 

UMta  e*n  Um  Eouffh  HouM  BUI. 
Wore  the  peftk  o'  hia  cap  behind. 

Com  from  sotnewhere  in  the  "Eaat," 
H*  WM  Bur«  Bome  runner,  too, 
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Alto  he  could  Mnp  a  Ut, 
Gospel  truth  I'm  tellintr  you. 

He  landed  here  in  Bixty-four, 

Hunttn'  work,  moat  any  kind. 
He  cud  run,  er  fire,  er  brake, 

AnythiniT,  Bill  didn't  mind. 
Got  a  job  o'  runnin',  too. 

"OM  Blan"  Winina.  bo  they  lay. 
Seemed  tq  like  the  style  of  Bowen, 

Set  him  mnnln'  rlifht  awajr. 

He  proved  the  alickeat  runner  here. 

Showed  em  how  to  hit  the  bsIL 
Beat  out  all  the  fancy  records! 

Couldn't  match  his  speed  at  all: 
Also  beat  a  lot  o'  mashers 

That  hunff  ronnd  the  comers  then. 
Only  fault  Bill  had  was  boosin', 

Bnt  it  wur  the  faahion  tb«i. 

haUr, «  chanse  came  over  ViUiam, 

Folks  no  ItMiger  called  him  Bill. 
Quit  the  bocse  and  rough  house  busineaa. 

Got  to  dressin'  fit  to  kill. 
Goesipa  all  upset  about  it. 

Stumped  most  every  one  in  town. 
Fact  came  oat,  be  bad  a  steady. 

Pretty  little  8u^  Brown. 

Handsome  timid  little  Susie, 

Finer  girl  you  never  see; 
AU  Bed  who  'n  the  world  ud  tho't 

She'd  take  up  with  such  as  he^ 
Yes,  they  sed  It  wur  a  pity. 

But  Susie  didn't  think  that  way: 
Neither  she  nor  William  worried. 

But  the  eoesips  have  their  say. 

Susie  tauffht  Bill  lots  o'  thinee. 

As  their  friendship  grew  and  Brew; 
Drilled  him  in  the  latest  dances. 

Took  him  to  the  meetins  too: 
Trained  him  an'  reflned  him  also. 

llade  the  sreateet  chan^  until 
There  wus  nothin'  left  in  William 

That  resembled  Roush  House  Bill. 

Then,  of  course^  as  you're  expectln'. 

They  Kot  married,  settled  ^wn: 
Raised  the  nicest,  btcs«st  family. 

Credit  to  them  an'  the  town; 
Toiled  and  toiled  on  uncomplaininff. 

In  the  sunshine  and  the  rain; 
Hand  In  hand  tosethw  meetin' 

What  of  pleasure  or  «f  itala, 

OnediV  I  ^ked  up  Um  Joubhal. 

Read  where  William  was  retired; 
Told  of  all  his  raiboad  history. 

Even  to  the  time  he  fired: 
Also  printed  in  bis  picture. 

Finest  locdda*  man  In  town, 
But  would  look  a  whole  lot  bettar 

Beside  one  of  Susie  Brown. 

In  my  mind  I  picture  Sueie, 

Settin'  In  her  easy  chair; 
On  her  lap  the  open  Journal, 

With  the  pagrea  turned  to  when 
She'd  been  readin'  William's  bistwy. 

Pleased  with  every  sinsle  line. 
Told  ha  waa  a  self-made  man 

And  some  other  things  as  fln& 

And  ahe  loiAed  to  me  as  though 
Bba  Utousfat  'twould  have  been  Hoe, 

If  In  the  JoDSNAL  by  my  William 
nuqr'd  put  that  pbotompb  ot  mine- 
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Eiffat-Hoar  Special  Woo  the  Hnt  Prixe 

Editor  Journal:  The  Judges  of  the 
Aahland  (Oregon)  parades  pud  propw 
tribute  to  skill  and  energy  when  they 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  industrial 
class  to  the  "Eight-Hour  Special"  putinto 
the  parades  by  the  four  railway  brother- 
hoods. It  represented  a  life-sized  loco- 
motive and  tender  built  about  an  auto- 
mobile and  had  as  a  trailer  a  realiatic 
freight  caboose.  It  appeared  in  all  three 
parades  and  was  greeted  witii  cheers  at 
every  stage  of  its  journey  through  the 
immense  throngs  that  lined  the  streets. 
Thirty  thousand  saw  it  July  fourth  and  as 
many  more  on  the  two  days  following, 
and  if  there  was  anybody  around  who 
didn't  know  about  the  eight-hour  ques- 
tion he  does  now— for  it  was  the  talk  of  the 
crowd.  The  float  was  built  In  Ashland 
and  cost  m  llie  neighborhood  of  (me  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  It  was  certamly  a 
unique  and  effective  piece  of  advertising 
in  behalf  of  the  cause  for  which  the  four 
brotherhoods  are  contending— a  cause 
which*  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  one  for 
more  wages  but  one  for  shorter  days  for 
the  men  now  working  and  more  work  fw 
men  who  are  idle.  C.  R.  D.  Jones  and 
E.  H.  Bnah  represented  the  brotherhoods 
in  getting  up  the  float  and  we  surmise 
that  their  design  will  be  a^ed  tax  and 


wide  in  paradea  tiiis  season.  Kctores 
of  it  have  been  taken  and  will  doubtless 
appear  in  the  ndlroad  men's  magazioes. 

Div.  44& 


Bro.  T.  D.  Carrican,  Div.  78J 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Jolr  %  m«. 

Editor  Journal:  The  following  letter 
to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  this  Divi- 
sion was  read  to  the  members  and  the 
Division  instructed  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer to  send  it  to  the  Journal  for  publi- 
cation. 6.  N.  P.,  S.-T.  Div.  m 
Mr.  G.  N.  Pairie,  S.-T.  Div.  78S: 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  I  herewith  en- 
close picture  of  myself  and  the  history  of 
my  time  in  the  Civil  War,  U.  S.  Navy  and 
the  Harlem  Railroad  for  the  Engineos' 
Journal.  ' 

I  was  bom  hi  Fordham,  N.  T.,  Oct  e; 
1844,  and  later  In  y^ars  I  wait  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  worked  for  a  settler  in 
Alexander,  Va. ,  with  some  hundred  bridge 
builders  for  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Lookout  Mountain  and  at  Chatta- 
nooga, and  worked  on  London  Bridge  and 
was  at  Alexander  .after  the  Battle  of  Bull 
Run.  Was  there  one  year  and  then  came 
back  to  New  York  and  was  drafted  and 
then  went  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  at  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  in  1864.   Went  on  board  re- 
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oeiving  ship  "Saratoga"  while  at  Navy 
Yard  and  then  went  on  flag  ship  *'Vi- 
noodEie"  mder  Gaptam  Cooper,  and  at 
Oobey  Sound  we  saw  a  blockade  runner; 
being  at  night  she  got  the  beet  of  ua 
and  got  away,  which  would  have  gotten 
us  a  prize  had  we  captured  her. 

Served  two  years  and  gof  my  honorable 
discharge  at  New  Orleans.  Came  back 
to  New  York  and  then  later  in  1866 1  went 
to  work  for  the  Harlem  Railroad  m  the 
machine  sbop,  two  yean  under  Master 
Mechanic  Strong;  thm  went  firing  for 
six  years;  was  promoted  to  running  an  en- 
gine in  1874;  ran  passenger  trains  until 
1908^  and  then  ran  the  switch  engine  at 
White  Plains  yard  until  Oct  1, 1916,  when 
I  was  incapacitated  and  was  retired  in 
May.  1916. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  in  Div. 
145  since  1876,  and  was  transferred  to 
White  Plains  Div.  366  in  1890,  then  later 
went  back  to  Div.  146,  and  at  present  I 
am  a  member  of  Div.  783,  White  Plains. 

Never  had  an  accident  during  my  time 
in  service  and  never  wcnrked  on  any  other 
railroad. 


I  have  been  through  seven  different 
States  and  have  seen  some  great  sights 
oa  land  and  sea,  but  my  memory  is  very 
bad  now  and  I  can't  very  well  explain  all 
that  I  would  like  to. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Thos.  D.  Carrigam. 


Bro.  J.  C.  Prentice,  Div.  214 

The  Chanvte  Kanaas  Tribune  has  the 
following  to  say  of  Bro.  J.  G.  Prentice, 
who  came  into  Kansas  with  the  first  loco- 
motive that  ever  entered  the  state,  and 
who  pulled  Hie  first  trains  into  Girard, 
Pittsburj^  and  Joplin  for  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  Company,  retired  from  railroad- 
ing today: 

"There  was  little  formality  about  the 
occasion.  The  veteran  engineer  brought 
his-  passenger  train  in  from  Joplin  on 
time.  He  turned  it  over  to  his  fireman, 
climbed  down  the  steps  and  went  to  his 
handsome  home  at  120  South  Lincoln 
Avmue,  where  he  started  «i  a  vacation 
which  his  many  friends  hope  be  will  live 
long-to  enjoy. 

"  The  railroads  have  had  fifty-three 
years  of  my  life, '  he  said.    'Now,  I  am 
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going  to  have  the  rest  of  it  for  myself. 
The  Santa  Fe  has  been  very  good  to  me. 
It  has  granted  me  a  nice  pension,  and  I 
have  nothing  in  the  world  to  bother  me. ' 

"Ur.  Prentice  was  b<urn  in  Galeslmrs^ 
IlL,  dx^-nine  years  aga  He  began  his 
railroad  career  in  May  of  186S  at  Quincy, 
HI. ,  where  he  began  firing  for  the  Quincy 
&  St  Joe,  back  in  the  days  of  wood 
burners. 

"Previous  to  that  time  he  had  tried 
twice  to  enlist  in  the  Union  army,  but 
both  times  his  services  were  rejected  be- 
cause of  his  youth  and  his  dze. 

"He  came  to  Kansas  from  Quincy  with 
the  first  engine  for  the  Union  Pacific, 
reaching  St  Joseph  December  31,  1863. 
The  river  was  blocked  with  ice  and  he  did 
not  reach  Wyandotte,  his  destination,  un- 
til the  spring  of  1864,  making  the  trip  by 
flat  boat 

"  "There  were  no  raOroada  in  Kansas 
thm, '  he  said.  'We  lurought  rails  along 
with  us  so  the  locomotive  would  have 
something  to  run  on.  * 

"He  had  not  given  up  his  idea  of  serv- 
ing his  country,  so,  after  he  had  got  rail- 
roading started  in  Kansas  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Government  and  fired  for 
it  on  conftacated  locomotives  in  AIal>ama, 
Tennessee  end  Georgia.  He  remained  in 
the  South  until  May  1,  1866,  when  he  re- 
ceived his  discharge  from  service. 

"He  returned  to  work  for  the  Hannibal 
&  St  Joe,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  engi- 
neer, after  which  he  went  to  work  for 
the  Big  Four  with  a  run  out  of  St  Louis. 
He  also  worked  for  the  I.  D.  &  S.  road 
out  of  Decatur,  111.,  and  came  to  Kansas 
in  1880.  March  24  of  that  year  he  began 
his  service  with  tiie  Santa  Fe  railroad, 
which  continued  until  he  voluntarily  re- 
linquished it 

' '  'Mr.  Prentice  quit  with  a  clear  record, ' 
said  Trainmaster  T.  Cunningham  after 
looking  over  the  veteran's  record.  He 
has  been  pulling  a  passenger  train  for 
years  and  never  had  an  accident  of  any 
consequence. 

"He  had  been  on  what  is  called  the 
Girard  branch  for  twenty-nine  years,  pull- 
ing the  first  train  into  Girard  when  that 
was  the  end  of  the  branch,  then  pulling 
the  first  train  into  Pittsburgh  when  the 
branch  was  extended  to  that  place,  and 


the  first  train  into  Joplin  when  that  be- 
came the  other  terminal. 

'  'W.  H.  Latimer,  who  has  been  conduc- 
tor on  the  Joplin  branch  for  several  years, 
was  a  brakeman  on  tiie  first  train  that 
Engineer  Prentice  pulled  out  of  Ottawa. 

"P.  Ryan  was  tlie  engineer  who  polled 
the  passenger  train  back  to  Joplin  this 
afternoon. " 


Royal  H.  RoMe,  Dtv.  7M,  I^etiral 

Jacxsonvillc.  Ful..  June  18. 191S. 

Editor  Journal:  By  request  of  my 
Division,  I  send  to  the  JOURNAL  a 
brief  sketch  of  my  career.  I  was  bom 
August  6,  1845,  and  am  a  great-grandson 
of  General  John  Stark.  At  the  age  of  17 
I  enlisted  for  tliree  years,  or  during  the 
war.  Was  mustered  into  service  in  Com- 
pany E,  11th  Regiment,  N.  H.  Infantry, 
August  29,  1862.  Our  regiment  was  in 
many  battlea,  also  in  the  sieges  of  Vlcks- 
bnrg,  Knoxville,  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond. On  leaving  oar  State  Sept  11. 
1862,  our  regiment  had  1,006  men;  two 
years  later  it  was  reduced  to  two  corpo- 
rals, myself  the  junior,  and  one  private 

I  returned  home  again  June  10,  1866. 
On  April  10  begad  firing  on  B.  L.  &  N.  Ry.. 
at  Lowell,  Mass.;  fired  'left-handed" 
passenger  engine  four  years,  was  {ho- 
moted  to  engineer  April  18,  1870;  ran 
"left-handed"  switch  engine  for  a  year 
without  a  fireman,  pay  about  $66.00  per 
month  and  a  fourteen-hour  day;  got  a  job 
at  Creston,  Iowa;  quit  the  B.  L.  &  N., 
but  before  starting  for  the  West  became 
a  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  in  Boaton, 
Div.  61,  in  the  last  week  in  March.  1871. 
What  Brother,  I  ask,  holds  membership 
in  our  Order  today  who  became  a  member 
before  he  ever  had  a  fireman,  and  went 
into  the  B.  of  L.  E.  from  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  engine  too?  All  engines  on 
that  road  that  were  built  for  switdiing 
in  those  days  were  left-handed,  and  were 
run  without  a  fireman. 

I  changed  my  membership  to  Div.  11^ 
was  transferred  to  Burlington  and  became 
Chief  of  Div.  151  in  1881.  Next  went  to 
Div,  98,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  then  went  to 
Macon.  Ga.,  and  later  to  Div.  786. 

I  was  in  both  strikes  on  the  Burlington  in 
1877  and  1888.  First  at  Burlington;  Iben  I 
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located  at  Ravenna;  pulled  first  scheduled 
passenger  train  west  out  of  Ravenna  be- 
tween Ravenna  and  Broken  Bow. 

I  quit  Burlington  at  Broken  Bow, 
Neb.,  Feb.  27,  1888;  was  with  that  com- 
pany from  1871;  was  a  short  period  on 
the  N.  P.  out  of  Lexington,  Mont,  but 
left  on  account  of  sickness,  chiefly  sick- 
ness of  snow  and  cold  weather.  Located 
next  at  Macon,  Ga. ,  and  worked  for  the^ 
Georgia  Southern  &  Florida;  served 
that  company  nearly  24  years;  retired 
May  a;  1912,  and  received  my  htxiorary 
badge  some  three  years  ago.  I  am  very 
proud  of  it  and  I  hereby  tender  my  thanks 
for  same. 

I  have  had  some  wrecks,  but  will  only 
mention  one  or  two.  They  happened  20 
years  ago  about  six^  miles  from  Macon, 
Ga.  Two  rear  sleepers  in  my  tnUn  jumped 
the  track,  turning  over  ^on  their  sides  in 
the  ditch,  and  oa  the  return  trip,  within  a 
few  miles  of  tlie  same  place,  and  in  a 
heavy  rain,  the  engine  and  train,  except- 
ing die  rear  coach,  left  the  rails,  going  46 
miles  an  hour.  First  derailment  was 
caused  by  switch,  second  by  a  pine  tree. 
I  was  somewhat  injured,  but  only  lost  ten 
days.  During  my  whole  railroad  service 
about  46  years,  42  as  engineer,  I  worked 


in  nine  different  States  and  never  lost  out 
excepting  through  a  strike.  I  had  two 
collisions,  one  rear,  the  other  head  «i. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  B.  of  U 
E.  for  46  years.    With  beat  wishes,  etc.. 
Royal  H.  Robte. 


Bro.  Oeoife  Lamb,  Div.  121,  Retired 

Indianapolis.  Ino.,  Auk.  T. 
Editor  Journal:  Enclosed  find  photo- 
graph and  record  of  Bro.  George  Lamb,  a 
loyal  and  substantial  member  of  suspended 
Div.  492,  who  retired  from  active  service 
on  July  31,  1916,  having  reached  the  age 
of  70  years.  Brothor  Lamb  emigrated 
with  his  parents  from  Mathel  Hill,  Scot- 
land, when  eleven  years  old  (at  a  period 
so  early  he  escaped  being  dubbed  Sandy). 
His  father  was  a  marine  machinist  and 
worked  in  the  great  shipyards  at  Glas- 
gow. They  settled  at  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
where  Brother  Lamb  commenced  firing 
on  the  old  Indianapolis  &  Lafayette  Rail- 
road, sow  a  part  of  the  Chici^  divinon 
of  the  Big  Four,  in  1863.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  engineer  in  February,  1S66,  and 
during  his  flfty  years  of  service  as  an 
engineer  he  was  never  suspended  or  repri- 
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manded.  During  this  tune  Brother  Lamb 
has  run  almost  all  kinds  of  locomotives 
that  have  ever  been  constructed,  probably 
with  the  ezceptim  of  the  DeWitt  Clmton 
class,  from  little  14-inch  cylinder  wood 
bnmera  (with  no  water  bottle  on  tiw 
boOo:  for  b^iimers)  to  the  Standard 
Padfic  type,  and  no  doubt  would  feel  at 
home  even  on  the  Erie  monster^  known  as 
the  Matt  Shay.  Brother  Lamb  joined 
Div.  7  at  Lafayette  in  1870,  and  was 
F.  A.  E.  of  Division  at  the  time  our  late 
lamented  Brother,  Tyrus  S.  Ingraham, 
was  Chief;  and  he  can  cite  many  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  his  aasocialionB  with 
Brother  In  graham.  Brother  Lamb  has 
run  a  passenger  train  cMitinuonslf  for 
forty-four  years,  and  in  that  time  has  run 
2,000,000  miles,  or  over  ninety  times 
around  the  globe.  For  thirty-five  years 
he  has  had,  as  partner  on  the  run,  Bro. 
L.  A.  Thomas,  another  veteran  In  the 
service,  and  in  all  that  time  they  have 
never  had  the  slightest  misnnderstanding. 
(I  merely  state  Hub  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Brothers  who  are  always  knocking  on 
their  partners,  and  they  are  legion.) 
Brother  Lamb  has  had  several  serious  ac- 
cidents. In  1881  he  ran  into  a  drove  of 
cattle  at  Templeton,  Ind.  The  fireman 
was  killed,  but  Brother  Lamb  eacapei 
without  a  scratch.  He  retires  in  OHn- 
fortable  circumstances,  regarded  by  some 
as  we^thy,  and  has  no  fear  of  the  pro- 
verbial rainy  day.  He  and  Mrs.  Lamb 
reside  in  a  lovely  home  oa  Fletcher  avenue, 
this  city.  They  have  one  son,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Lamb,  who  is  chief  clerk  in  the  vice- 
~  president's  office  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  at  Chicago,  and  he, 
like  bis  intmitabte  father,  numbers  his 
friends  only  by  the  ntuhber  of  his  ac- 
quaintances. He  aij<^  the  sobriquet  of 
"Affable  Billy. "  BrotherXamb  is  in  the 
best  of  health,  his  eyesight  and  hearing 
are  acute,  and  he  bids  fair  to  live  many 
years  to  enjoy  his  well  earned  rest 

E.  B.  Hanna,  Div.  121. 


Bro.  Chas.  Reaaey,  Div.  426,  Homrary 
•MoBber 

Nbw  OauAire.  ZiA..  Any.  C  19U. 

Editor  Journal:  Enclosed  please  find 
photograph  and  short  sketch  of  Bra 


Charles  Reaney,  who  on  July  16,  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  Div.  426,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  badge  of  honor. 

Brother  Reaney  having  been  requested 
to  give  a  biography  of  himself  and  tell  of 
his  experiences,  he  presented  the  foUow- 
mg: 

Nsw  Oblbum,  L*.,Aiv.  lUflL 

Mr,  B.  E.  OtMn,  S.-T.  Div.  m: 


&BAMD  Brother:  I  write  you  these 
few  lines  to  give  you  a  brief  outline  of 


Bro.  Cb«rlM  Reftiwy.  IMv.  4BS 


my  life.  I  was  bom  in  New  Orleans  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1863,  but  my  people 
moved  to  Algiers,  now  the  fifth  district 
of  New  Orleans,  tn  1868,  and  lived  there 
until  186^  when  I  went  to  work  <m  a 
dredge  btnt  in  the  swanq»,  bailding  the 
embankment  for  what  is  now  the  Louia- 
ville  &  Nashville  Railway.  I  worked 
there  until  September,  1869,  when  I  went 
firing  on  engine  No.  6.  The  road  was 
equipped  with  Roger  engines  having 
what  was  then  called  new  improvements. 
They  had  the  old-time  Sellers  mm-liftfaig 
injector  and  two  pumps.  One  thing  that 
took  the  eye  of  the  firemen  was  the  tyV 
inder  oil  cups  which  were  in  the  cab.  so 
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I  sti^ed  on  that  divisicai  until  June, 
1870.  when  I  was  sent  to  the  Westeni 
divition,  now  a  part  of  the  Texas  ft 
Pacific,  and  waa  promoted  to  engineer  in 
September,  1874,  and  stayed  there  until 
November,  1876,  when  I  quit  because 
they  wanted  to  cut  my  pay  from  $4  per 
day  to  $100  per  month,  ,8nd  I  went  to 
what  is  now  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Bt^ed  there  a  few  montha^  going  back  to 
the  old  road  at  the  same  pay  I  was  get- 
ting on  the  Illinois  Centaral— $110  a 
montli.  I  stayed  there  about  a  year 
when  I  quit  and  went  on  the  west  end  of 
the  road.  My  time  was  short  there  as 
the  superintendent  wanted  engineers  to 
do  both  running  and  firing,  so  I  went 
back  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  and  was  there 
when  the  yellow  fever  of  1878  broke  up 
our  Division.  Our  members  then  scat- 
tered all  over  Hie  country.  Aiter  all  the 
scare  was  over  I  met  with  my  first 
mishap,  a  rear-end  collision,  and  got  fired. 
I  then  went  to  Texas,  but  the  roads 
there  were  in  bad  shape  and  nothing 
doing,  so  I  came  back  and  went  on  the 
west  end  again  until  Mr.  Tilton  sent  me 
to  the  Tbibodaux  branch  of  the  M.  L.  ft 
T.  R.  R.,  and  from  there  to  the  Houma 
branch.  I  stayed  two  years  on  the  Mor- 
gan line  when  I  went  to  the  Texas  ft 
Pacific,  where  I  stayed  five  years. 

I  have  run  on  nearly  all  the  railroads 
out  of  New  Orleans,  and  am  now  in  the 
United  States  Immigration  Service, 
where  I  have  been  for  the  last  12  years. 

I  was  the  first  Chief  elected  in  Div. 
198,  which  office  I  held  for  some  years, 
and  when  Div.  426  waa  organized  I  waa 
again  elected  Chief.  I  also  received  the 
charter  for  Div.  281.  I  was  Chief  of 
Div.  193  when  the  first  contract  was 
made  with  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  ob- 
jected to  the  overtime  clause,  which  1 
considered  cut  our  pay  and  of  which  the 
officials  took  advantage.  I  voted  against 
the  ratification  of  the  ontraet  and  if  the 
members  had  taken  my  advice  there 
would  not  be  so  much  trouble  now,  as  I 
see  there  is  a  big  demand  for  the  eight- 
hour  day.         Fraternally  yours, 

Charles  Rbaney. 

After  a  musical  entertainment,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  in  which  dau^- 
ters  of  the  members  took  part,  the  pre- 


sentation of  the  badge  of  honor  to 
Brother  Reaney  waa  made  by  Bra  F.  K 
Woo(^  wbo  added  interest  to  the  occa- 
sion by  some  very  fitting  remarks. 

There  was  an  address  by  Brother  Sena- 
tor W.  T.  Christy  in  which  he  praised 
Brother  Reaney  for  his  loyalty,  holding 
him  up  as  an  example  for  ail  members  of 
the'B.  of  L.  R 

Brother  Reaney  was  also  presented 
with  a  cake  Mrs.  J.  M.  JiuHin,  sister 
of  Chief  Engineer  Hannen,  aa  the  top  of 
which  in  tiie  icing  was  set  an  emblem  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.,  also  dates  showing  the 
number  of  years  the  veteran  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Order. 

Next  on  the  program  was  the  grand 
march  to  the  court  yard,  where  refresh- 
ments were  served  and  fine  music  ren- 
dered by  a  band  oompoaed  of  employees 
ofthePnblie  Belt  Railroad.  After  the 
luncheon  the  young  folks  indulged  in 
dancing  until  near  the  midnight  hour. 

The  occasion  was  an  enjoyable  one  and 
all  joined  in  expressing  tiie  hope  that 
Brother  Reaney  would  live  long  to  enjoy 
the  credit  of  being  entitled  to  wear  the 
B.  of  L.  El  badge  of  honor. ' 

Fraternally  yours, 

J.  J.  Hannen,  C  K 
R.  E.  Owens,  S.-T. 


Ridlroad  Men's  Home 

HioHLAMD  Pawl  Ii^.  Aag.  1,  in$. 

Editor  Journal:  The  following  do- 
nations were  received  at  the  Home 
during  the  month  of  July,  1916: 


SUMMARY. 

Gfand  Lodm  B.  of  R.  T   18686  80 

Grand  Lods*  B.  of  L.  F.  *  E  X12S  66 

Onmd  DlTirian,  B.ofL.E   7B40 

Qnuod  Dividoa,  O.  R.  G.   6SM 

a  of  R.  T.  Lodgea   4100 

Annual  donation  of  10  cwita  per  mMtiber. . 

from  Lodse  186.  B.  of  R.  T   68  40 

Dividend  on  HamOton  Carhartt  atoclc.   U  00 

JaatM  CoaUUo,  DIt.  230,  O.  R.  C   1  00 

Alfrad  Lant,  IHv.  87T,  B.  of  R.  T   1  00 

C.  S.  mXmj.  Div.  W  B.  Id  L.  E.   1  00 


66078  26 

MISCSLLANBOUS. 

Flva  dozen  Hoxican  hata  from  tba  Convoitiin 
Coounittoo  of  tho  BrotherlMiod  of  BaOrottd  Train- 
HMO  of  San  Antoaio,  Tex. 

BMCMctfoIlr  mbnittad. 
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Women's  Department 


CoRunanicationa  for  publication  muat  be  written 
OB  one  aide  (rf  the  paper,  and  reach  tba  Bditreoa  not 
later  than  the  8th  dt  the  mooth.  Nooia  de  plume 
are  permiaaiUe,  but  to  receive  consideration  muat 
be  signed  with  full  name  and  addreea  of  the  author.  ^ 
The  Editreu  reaervea  the  right  to  revEee,  reject  or' 
use  matter  sent  in.  soremed  entirely  on  its  merits. 

Address  all  matters  fbr  publication  to  the  Edi- 
treaa,  Hrs.  U.  EL  Cabsrlu  1494  Alameda  avenue, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Matter  for  the  Grand  President,  address  to  Mrs. 
W.  A.  HuRDOCK.  S331  Fulton  street.  Chicago,  IIL 

For  the  Grand  Secretary.  MRS.  ErPlB  E.  Hbb- 
BibuaSSl  Fulton  street,  Chicago,  III. 

For  Gm  Secretary  *ad  Treasurer  ot  Innuaoce, 
lbs.  Jbnnib  E.  Boohbr,  U87  Shanrin  aveBiia, 
N<nrth  Stdev  ChicaKo,  m. 


September  Days 

BY  OBOBOB  COOPBB 

Ob,  aoft  and  dreamy  Is  the  tt^as  air 

Above  the  fields  and  optands  far  nray; 
And  there  are  faintest  whiapera  everywhere 

That  tell  ua  of  the  joya  that  fade  away: 
The  cricket's  chirp  beneath  the  sfariveled  vine 

That  tangled  lies  along  the  wayakle  wall 
Falls  like  a  vague  regret;  a  silver  line, 

The  brook  wtth  sirftcr  mui;piw  seems  to  call. 
In  these  Stvtember  days. 

Oh.  is  it  fancy  that  the  birda*  sweet  trill 

Breathes  out  the  accenta  of  a  sad  farewell? 
Or  that  the  flowers  on  hasy  vale  and  hill 

Seem  to  til*  eye  their  kmeUaees  totallT 
The  thistle's  downy  snow  floats  draamllr. 

The  locust  wakes  the  silence  of  the  noon. 
And  chatters  loud  and  louder  from  the  tree. 

Whose  leaves  aoon  muffle  up  its  dwindling  tune. 
Id  these  September  days. 

The  grain— a  golden  sea— sweeps  to  iu  shore. 

The  woods,  as  yet  unclad  in  purple  pride, 
Yes.  leaf  and  flower  say  summer's  reign  is  o'er. 

And  murmurs  speak  it  from  the  uplands  wide. 
So.  in  the  heart,  a  whisper  of  farewell. 

A  namelesa  aadness  lingers,  tho*  we  know 
That  joya  u  fair  the  heart  mg^n  shall  tell. 

Dial  skiea  of  spring  again  shall  tottir  glow. 
Past  these  September  daysl 


Mastered  a  New  Basioess  After  Sixty 

Sometimes  as  yon  nibble  at  a  ripe  olive 
aver  snow-white  linen  and  shining  Hlver 
you  may  recall  some  vague  tale  of  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  i^ve  in- 
dustry in  California.  But  the  chances 
are  that  you  have  never  heard  the  true 
story  of  that  development— how  that  in- 
fant industry  owes  its  present  greatness 
largely  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  a  woman 
who  had  a  vision  when  she  was  neariy 
sixty  years  old. 

Mrs.  Freda  E^hmann,  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  and  wife  of  a  physician,  was 
left  a  widow  in  1892.  After  selling  the 
old  family  residence  in  Quincy,  Illinois, 
she  came  to  California  to  make  her  home 
with  her  married  children— a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

She  invested  her  savings  in  eighteen 
hundred  acres  of  land  that  her  son  was 
buying;  but  financial  difficulties  followed, 
through  the  business  failure  of  the  am's 
partner,  and  mother  and  son  had  a  long, 
bitter  struggle  with  debt  A  few  years 
later,  the  son  deeded  to  his  mother  20 
acres  of  land  near  Marysville,  which  had 
on  it  a  young  olive  orchard.  These  trees 
did  not  come- into  bearing  for  two  years, 
mrtien  a  fur-sized  exop  was  produced  For 
want  of  nuoicet  demands  tfajs  crop  rotted 
on  the  ground.  The  following  year, 
through  the  caretaker,  they  learned  that 
the  orchard  would  produce  an  enormous 
crop,  and  the  son  remarked  to  his  mother: 

"Why  don't  you  pickle  the  olives  from 
your  ranch?" 

"Pickle  olives!"  she  exchUmed.  "How 
can  I  i^ckle  olives?  Why,  I  have  never 
seen  an  olive  fresh  from  tlw  tree. " 

But  the  remark  made  Hrs.  Ehmaim 
wonder  if  by  this  means  she  could  not 
market  the  crop  and  help  reduce  the 
debt.  She  spent  a  wakeful  night,  and  in 
the  morning  took  a  car  for  Berkeley, 
calling  on  Professor  Hilgard  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  the  Universify  of 
California.  She  had  a  long  talk  with 
him,  and  he  gave  her  a  recipe  for  pick- 
ling ripe  olives. 

Her  daughter  and  son-in-law  in  Oak- 
land agreed  to  let  her  use  the  back  porch 
for  the  pickling  plant.  The  son-in- 
law  was  skeptical  ^,zl»b^\i«S^PvO* 
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her  plan,  and  remarked  to  his  wife: 
"It's  (mly  a  whim.    Mother  will  soon 
tire  of  it" 

She  cut  some  wine  casks  in  two  and 
set  them  in  a  row  on  the  back  porch. 
Meanwhile  the  olives  were  sent  her  from 
Marysville,  and  she  faithfully  went  to 
work.  She  carried  gallona  and  galkois  of 
water  tram  the  kitchen  or  garden  fau- 
cets, and  from  6  o'cloek  in  the  morning 
TOitQ  late  at  night  she  was  caring  few  and 
watching  the  changes  in  the  olives. 

When  the  process  was  completed,  she 
felt  she  had  failed,  as  the  olives  were 
mottled  and  of  different  shades  of  green, 
brown  and  purplish-black.  She  urged  her 
dau^ter  to  show  them  to  Professor  HU- 
gard. 

"Your  mother  is  quite  an  adept  at 
pickling  olives,  isn't  she?"  remarked  the 
professor.  "They  are  tiie  best  that  I 
have  ever  seen." 

This  was  encouraging  to  Mrs.  Ehmann; 
but  she  was  still  dissatisfied  With  a  jar 
under  her  arm  she  went  to  the  leading 
Oakland  grocer  and  asked  to  see  his  best 
brand  of  ripe  olives.  Th^,  to(^  were 
mottled  and  of  many  colors,  so  she  un- 
wrapped her  jar.  The  grocer  pronounced 
them  better  than  any  he  had  in  stock,  and 
bought  the  entire  pickling  of  260  gallons. 
This  sale  more  than  paid  the  expenses  of 
the  experiment,  and  the  fireig^t  on  the 
rest  of  the  crop,  which  was  sent  Mrs. 
Ehmann  from  Marysville. 

Through  all  that  winter,  Mrs.  Ehmann 
spoit  her  lime  watdiing  and  exptniment- 
ing  oa  the  olives  in  her  foctinry  on  the 
back  porch,  in  an  endeavor  to  preserve 
the  natural  color,  to  retain  a  high  per- 
centage of  oil,  delicacy  of  flavor,  and  to 
insure  a  more  permanent  keeping  qual- 
ity—the greatest  problem*with  the  ripe 
oKve. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  she  took  her 
samides  jnd  went  to  New  York.  Dealers 
there  hmitated  to  place  ordevs;  but  in 
Pliiladelphia  she  was  much  more  success- 
ful, and  returned  to  California  with  con- 
tracts for  from  10,000  to  16)000  gallcms 
of  ripe  olives. 

"I  came  back  home,"  said  Mrs.  Eh- 
mann, "and  asked  nqr  son  where  we 
could  get  the  crop  of  another  orchard, 
be^des  our  own.    He  knew  of  another 


one  at  Oroville,  a  good  prodneer,  witii  a 
picklhig  plant  and  27  Chinamen.  We 
contracted  for  the  crop,  leased  the  plant, 
and  went  out  and  took  charge  of  the 
place,  filled  my  contracts,  and,  before  the 
season  was  over  had  reorders  for  more 
than  I  could  supply.  Then  competitors 
began  to  come  and  thank  me  for  having 
created  an  unheard-of  demand,  since  they 
in^ted  by  the  demand  I  could  not 
supply. " 

Today  Mrs.  Ehmann,  76  years  old,  is 
the  head  of  her  own  company  in  Oroville, 
and  the  magnificent  factory  she  dreamed 
of  during  the  experimental  days  was 
built  m  1911,  ^ter  liie  plans  suggested  by 
her. 

Her  interest  in  the  pickling  of  olives 
has  not  lessened,  and  all  through  the  sea- 
son, which  begins  in  eariy  November  and 
lasts  until  May,  she  is  in  the  great  pick- 
ling room  of  title  factory  personally  super- 
intending the  work— going  from  vat  to 
vat,  dipping  and  testing,  splashing  about 
in  ovenOioes  on  a  wet  floor  that  makes 
visitors  shiver  and  women  invariably  ask: 

"How  do  you  stand  it?" 

"They  don't  know,"  says  Mrs.  Eh- 
mann, "that  I'd  rather  be  here  than  any 
place  else  in  the  world.  It's  something  I 
have  created,  and  no  one  else  can  care 
for  these  olives  as  I  do.  They  are  like  a 
ehild  to  me. " 

Thus  a  woman,  when  long  past  middle 
age,  created  an  industry  that  is  growing 
more  r^^idly  than  the  oUve  orchards  that 
sui^lyit  It  requhras  from  five  to  seven 
years  for  trees  to  come  into  bearing,  and 
many  farmers  cannot  afford  to  wait  that 
length  of  time  for  results.  But  once  the 
trees  bear,  they  continue  to  do  so  tmtil 
time  immemorial,  as  some  olives  pickled 
at  the  Ehmann  factory  grew  on  trees 
planted  by  the  Mission  Fathers  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago. 

Minnie  L.  Church. 


The  Anerican  Hi{fa  School 

The  High  School  in  America  has  be- 
come a  unique  institution.  It  is  such  an 
institution  as  the  wco-ld  has  never  seen 
previous  to  the  present  century.  The 
domhiant  feature  of  the  mod«ni  Bijrii 
School  partakes  b(H&'^<%K6VgJ^llri§  \£d 
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university  characteristics.  To  these  char- 
acteristics in  recent  years  has  been  added 
a  new  element  which  looks  toward  the 
vocational  side  of  life.  A  High  School 
education  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  prepa- 
ration for  the  pursuit  in  allege  ocf  aca- 
demic subjects. 

It  is  this  and  more.  It  recognizes  the 
diversified  character  of  American  life, 
and  seeks  to  make  the  youth  intelligent 
in  the  matter  of  his  own  life  and  his 
work. 

The  High  School  is  democratic.  While 
it  is  true  that  less  than  30  per  cent  of 
public  school  pupils  finishing  the  grades 
enter  the  Hig^  School  to  complete  its 
work,  it  is  also  true  tiiat  this  30  per  cent 
is  very  cosmopolitan  in  its  character. 

The  only  aristocracy  which  the  Ameri- 
can High  School  recognizes  is  the  aristoc- 
racy of  talent  and  personal  worth.  Its 
students  are  measured  by  what  they  are 
bi  intellectual  attainment  and  moral  char- 
acter. In  it,  snobboy  has  no  place  wliat- 
ever.  What  one  is  and  what  <me  can  do 
determines  his  place  in  the  organization 
of  the  modem  High  School. 

And  because  the  High  School  is  a  dem- 
ocratic institution  it  is  an  institution  pe- 
culiarly essential  to  American  life. 

The  integrity  of  our  Government  and 
our  society  rests  finally  upon  the  individ- 
ual wwth  of  our  citizens.  In  this  time 
of  national  tumult  and  social  unrest  it  is 
eminently  necessary  that  our  people  shall 
be  men  and  women  who  are  awake  to  our 
social  needs  and  are  sensitive  to  the  rights 
and  well-being  of  their  fellows.  It  is 
the  task  of  the  American  Public  School 
to  train  its  pupils  so  that  they  shall  be 
able  to  comprehend  our  social  and  politi- 
cal needs.  It  is  also  the  task  of  the 
American  school  to  develop  a  type  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  which  shall  ad- 
dress itself  intelligently  to  the  solutifm 
of  the  problems  of  our  day.  Young  men 
and  young  women  must  be  trained  to  that 
comprehension  of  the  social  and  indus- 
trial organism  which  shall  enable  them  to 
be  leaders  in  the  work  of  their  genera- 
tion. 

The  High  School  trains  for  work.  Its 
supreme  empha^  is  upon  the  fact  of 
work  and  worth. 

These  go  together.   At  present  very 


few  High  Schools  are  in  a  positimi  to  send 
forth  their  graduates  as  skilled  workers 
in  the  various  trades.  The  time  will 
come  when  much  more  of  this  work  will 
be  draie  than  is  being  done  at  present 
However,  the  time  will  never  come  when 
the  sole  purpose  of  tlie  High  Sebod  wiU 
be  to  fit  young  men  and  young  women  for 
the  material  side  of  life  alone.  Such  a 
High  School  as  that  would  fail  in  many  of 
the  best  features  of  a  High  School  edu- 
cation. 

To  the  work  which  our  Hi^  School  is 
now  doing,  in  time  will  be  added  training 
in  the  directiw  of  certain  trades  and  vo- 
cationa.  This  feature  of  High  School 
work  will  be  instituted  more  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  70  per  cent  not  at  present  in 
the  High  School  than  in  the  interest  of 
those  now  enrolled.  While  tiie  material 
development  of  our  country  will  continue 
to  demand  skilled  workmen,  it  will  also 
demand  in  the  highest  degree  intelligent 
and  morally  upri^t  citizens.  No  gener- 
ation was  ever  secure  whose  pec^e  woe 
lacking  in  these  essential  qualities. 

The  High  School  trains  for  intelligent 
living.  This  embraces  both  the  material 
and  the  spiritual.  Because  this  fact  is 
being  recognized,  our  courses  of  stiidy 
are  looking  in  botii  directions.  They  are 
practical  and  cultural.  In  all  life  the 
material  and  spiritual  are  so  closely  re- 
lated that  any  tarn  of  edncatim  which 
fits  for  life  must  recognize  these  quali- 
ties. In  the  past  emphasis  has  been 
largely  on  the  spiritual  side  as  represmt- 
ed  in  the  cultural  subjects  of  education. 
Today  tiie  pendulum  has  swung  in  the 
other  direction.  We  need  to  beware  lest 
in  our  emphasis  upon  the  material  we 
shall  k)6e  ai^tof  this  splrituaL  Han  is  at 
his  best  when  hib  material  wants  are  ade> 
quately  met  He  is  never  at  his  best 
when  surfeited  in  his  material  needs  nor 
when  impoverished  by  reason  of  material 
needs.  The  education  of  today  is  seeking 
to  give  adequate  satisfactitm  to  man's 
material  needs,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  proper  development  and  stimulus  to 
his  spiritual  wants. 

To  be  efficirait  a  people  must  be  stnmg 
as  individuals,  but  they  must  also  have 
learned  the  great  secret  of  coHdoeratiMU 
Herein  is  the  fniM'^^o^^W 
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pie.  Efficiency  and  co-operation.  In  so 
far  as  the  High  School  trains  the  youth 
in  these  two  eharacteristica  it  will  con- 
tribute powerfully  to  the  integrity  and 
future  happiness  of  our  people. 

To  the  task,  therefore,  fitting  the 
youth  of  today  for  such  a  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency and  co-operation  as  are  ess^tial 
to  national  well-being,  and  to  the  task 
of  training  our  youth  for  an  intelligent 
discharge  of  their  du^  to  themselves, 
their  fellows,  and  their  generation,  the 
Hi^  School  today  stands  committed. 

B.  F.  Stanton. 


The  Coantiy  Qiri 

In  recent  years  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  boy  on  the  farm  has  been  thought 
serious  enot^h  to  arouse  considerable  dis- 
cussion. The  farmer  has  been  told-  that 
he  ought  to  provide  the  most  modem 
agricultural  machinery  in  tnrder  to  obviate 
the  hand  labor  of  forming  and  keep  the 
hays  interested;  that  he  should  Bud  his 
boys  to  a  good  school  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture; that  he  should  set  aside  a  certwn 
portion  of  the  farm  for  the  boy  and  per- 
mit him  to  keep  the  profitfrom  his  opera- 
tion; and  he  has  been  told  many  other 
things,  in  all  of  which  the  importance  of 
the  boy  to  the  farm  was  emphasized  and 
plans  suggested  to  make  his  lot  a  little 
easier  and  more  promising.  Tlie  county 
agent  has  interested  himself  in  the  prob- 
lem by  organizing  boys'  corn-growing 
and  other  agricultural  contests. 

But  how  about  keeping  the  girl  on  the 
farm?  The  girl  does  not  ordinarily  do  the 
heavy  field  woric,  but  bra  services  in 
homekeeping,  coo^dng  and  mending,  as 
well  as  in  butter-making,  milking;  caring 
tw  gardok  and  chickens,  which  tasks 
usually  fall  to  her  lot,  are  surely  valuable 
enough  to  warrant  the  greatest  considera- 
tion. And  yet,  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  keeping  the  girl  on  the  farm  is  infre- 
quent Consequentiy,  the  speaker  who 
addressed  the  Bethany  Park  assembly  on 
the  career  of  the  farm  girl  can  lay  some 
claim  to  originality.  There  was  nothing 
eulogistic  about  the  address,  however. 
The  speaker  merely  outiined  the  charac- 
terization of  the  perfect  country  girl  and 
ttie  ideals  to  whicfa  she  'should  aspire. 


"Thefarmgirl,  "saidthespeaker,  "wUInot 
hear  the  music  from  famed  orchestras 
and  artists,  but  from  God's  choirs— the 
birds,  the  bees  and  the  wind.  She  may 
not  see  the  masterpieces  of  art  or  sculp- 
ture, but  in  the  dawn  of  the  di^  and  the 
cf^ors  of  the  sunset  and  tiie  blue  of  tiie 
sky  she  will  discern  glories  the  most 
clever  artist  can  never  depict  on  canvas.  * ' 
All  of  which  is  true,  but  in  these  days  of 
traction  cars  there  seems  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  enjoy  the  music  and  art  as 
well  as  the  beanties  of  nature  and,  in  ad- 
dition, she  might  recdve  other  tilings  to 
lighten  her  burden,  such  as  an  electric 
butter  cbamOT,  a  fireless  cooker  and  a 
few  days  off  each  montli  for  attending 
clubs,  or  other  recreation.  At  all  events, 
her  brother  should  not  be  permitted  to 
monopolize  public  attention  to  her  exclu- 
sion. ~6idiaaiapolit  News. 

DoYoaKMw? 


Do  Bbipi  have  eyes  whea  th«7  so  to  w«T 
Are  there  ■prinara  00  an  ocean  bed? 
DoM  J0II7  Tmr  flow  from  ■  tree? 
Can  a  river  Iom  ita  bead? 

Are  flahea  crazy  when  they  go  in  Sefne? 
Can  an  <dd  hen  aiBK  her  lay? 
Can  yoQ  bring  rtUef  to  a  window  pane  (pain)? 
Or  nMnd  Om  braak  of  day? 

What  kind  of  vegetaUe  la  a  ptdlceoMn'a  beat 

(beet)T 

b  a  n«wqw>w  white  when  ita  nd  ( read  )T 
la  a  baker  broke  wbMi  he  is  maldns  douffh? 
Is  the  undertaker's  boaineaa  dead? 

Would  a  wall  p«ver  attm  make  •  sood  hotel 
Bacauae  of  the  bansan  thereT 
Would  yon  paint  a  nU>Ut  on  a  bald  man's  head 
Juat  to  slve  him  a  UtO«  hare  (bair)T 

If  ymi  ate  a  aqoara  neal  woaU  the  comer*  hurt? 
Can  joQ  dlff  vith  the  M6  of  madeaT 
Would  you  throw  a  lemon  to  a  drowning  man 
Jnat  to  give  him  a  little  aid  (ad^r 

— £botaM0e. 

AnoOer  Wooua's  View 

In  the  July  issue  of  the  Journal  I  see 
the  article  entitied,  "Should  a  woman 
work  outside  of  the  home?" 

Isay"Na"  Any  married  woman  has 
enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  her  home, 
her  huiAtand  and  children,  if  she  has  any. 

If  a  woman  is  so  anxious  to  work  out- 
side of  a  home  why  does  she  not  remain 
single?  Why  mai^^^j^l^^jr^vhf^ 
duties  to  take  the  phce  of  some  ^ongle 
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woman  who  has  to  work  to  support  her- 
self? How  would  tbey  like  it  if  some 

married  woman  were  to  take  the  position 
of  their  husband  or  son  just  because  they 
could  afford  to  do  the  work  for  leas 
money? 

I  read  recently  of  a  woman  who  has  a 
position  of  running  tat  engine  with  an 
eighty  horsepower  bofler  end  weara 
overalls  while  at  work.  In  my  estiroa- 
Hon  this  is  not  the  kind  of  work  a  woman 
should  do,  and  it  is  the  cause  of  men  losing 
respect  for  them.  Men  must  live  and 
provide  for  their  families,  and  women 
should  not  accept  positions  usually  held 
by  men  and  work  for  less  pay.  On  the 
other  hand  a  man  has  very  little  principle 
that  will  allow  his  wife  to  go  oat  to  work; 
home  is  her  place  wd  she  sboold  conidder 
it  her  duty  to  make  it  bright  and  pleasant 
Hbs.  G.  Hatson. 


A  Trip  to  New  York 

Sister  W.  B.  Combs,  of  Div.  414,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  Sister  P.  A.  Thomas,  of 
Div.  370,Middleport,  0.,whileinNewyork 
City  with  their  husbands,  who  were  Gen- 
eral Chairmen  for  the  B.  of  L.  £.,  in  the 
joint  concerted  eight-hour  day  wage 
movement,  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
Vanderbilt  Div,  264  and  spent  a  very 
pleasant  afternoon. 

That  led  to  more  pleasure,  that  of 
spending  the  day  with  Brother  and  Sister 
F.  H.  Miles,  at  their  hospitable  home  in 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  After  auto  rides, 
sight-seeing,  and  a  sumptuous  luncheon 
(such  as  only  Sister  Miles  knows  how  to 
IH-epare),  the  Sisters  returned  tot^  city, 
putting  this  day  down  in  the  book  of 
memory  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  they 
ever  spent  Anonymous. 


Twenty-fonrdi  Aonlvenary 

Vesta  Div.  142,of  Derry,  Pa.,  celebrated 
its  twenty-fourth  anniversary  on  July  13, 
at  the  beautiful  home  of  Brother  and  Sis- 
ter R.  M.  Bridge. 

We  had  planned  on  having  a  lawn  fancy 
work  party,  but  owing  to  a  heavy  r^ 
we  hi^  a  porch  party  instead. 

The  apirite  ot  the  Sisters  were  not 
dampened  by  the  downpour  and  a  very 
enjoyable  aftenuxm  was  spent  Fifty 


were  present  and  at  6  o'ck>ck  an  elabo- 
rate dimier  was  served  by  the  Sisters. 

A  number  of  the  Brothers  were  our 
guests  and  we  were  pleased  to  have  them 
with  us.  Later  in  the  evening  a  program 
was  given  by  the  young  people,  consisting 
of  instrumental  and  vocal  music  and 
readings^  after  which  a  unanimous  vote 
of  tiuuiks  was  given  to  oar  boat  and 
hostess  for  the  use  of  their  lovely  home, 
and  we  departed  feeling  that  it  was  good 
to  have  beisn  there.  Div.  142. 

Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary 
Divisitm  36,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  observed 
the  25th  anniversary  of  their  organiza- 
tion fm  June  28.  This  being  oar  regular 
meetipg  day*  we  decOTated  the  hall  for 
tlie  oceadon  with  roses  and  caxnatioiu^ 
and  whm  Sister  Degnire  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order  at  S  o'clock  it  was  gratifying 
to  see  so  many  members  present  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  have  with  us  Sisters  Red- 
line  and  Johnson,  of  Channing,  Mich.  We 
had  planned  on  giving  a  private  card 
party,  after  holding  a  short  business 
meetuQg,  butthenutjority  believed  in  pre- 
paredness and  all  agreed  to  practice  floor 
work  instead,  which  we  did,  with  few  mis- 
takes. 

Sister  Nichols  g^ve  a  short  talk  on  the 
success  of  the  Division.  It  was  organ- 
ized with  ten  charter  members,  tmly  two 
of  whom  are  now  with  us.  Sister  Baker, 
our  Ch^lain,  la  one  of  the  two^  and  was 
witha8ap(»i  this  h^ipy  occadoi.  She 
has  held  almost  every  office  from  Past- 
President  down,  so  we  ctmsidered  her  our 
honored  guest  The  Preddent,  Sister 
Deguire,  presented  her  with  a  large  bunch 
of  carnations  on  behalf  of  the  Division. 

At  6  o'clock.  Sister  Bush,  chairman  of 
the  social  committee.  Invited  all  to  the 
banquet  hall,  where  a  sumptuous  dinn^ 
was  served  to  the  members  and  their 
husbands.  After  all  had  found  their 
places  at  the  table  with  the  aid  of  pretty 
place  cards,  Sister  Cook  offered  prayer 
before  the  guests  were  seated 

Toasts  were  responded  to  by  Brothers 
Constance  and  Graves,  of  Div.  297. 
Brother  Deguire,  who  is  noted  for  the  art 
of  good  story-telling,  and  who  is  alw^ 
willing,  helped  us  enteitsiiu  whiffs 
never-ending  sup^S^i'^^*^  by     UU  IC 
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We  fully  enjoyed  our  26th  anniversary, 
and  will  look  forward  to  continued  suc- 
cess. Pbesidbnt  Div.  36. 


Teonessee  State  Meeting 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  third  State 
union  meeting  of  the  6.  I.  A.  held  in 
Memi^iis  on  June  2^  I  am  sure  that  many 
who  were  present  are  living  over  again  the 
stirring  experiences  of  that  helpful  and 
most  enjoyable  occasion.  Especially 
were  we  pleased  with  the  choice  of  head- 
quarters, where  all  could  be  at  the  right 
place  and  at  the  rig^t  time.  As  <me  of 
the  visiting  Sisters  I  bear  testimmiy  to 
the  good  things,  both  ritaalistic  and  spe- 
cial features  of  ratertainment,  prepared 
so  abundantiy  for  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  be  pres- 
ent Among  the  Brothers  who  came  to 
welcome  us  was  Brother  Hiner,  renewing 
old  acquaintances  and  making  new  ones. 

The  whole  atmoi^here  of  the  meettog 
was  a  thrill  with  unltedness  of  purpose, 
and  ftiendahip  and  harmony  prevailed. 

The  Tennessee  State  meetings  are  just 
in  the  third  year,  and  as  we  beheld  the 
spirit  of  willing  service,  we  felt  tliat  it 
was  good  to  be  there  to  catch  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  gathering  such  as  this.  There 
were  representatives  from  eight  States, 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  now  look 
back  at  tiw  experience  of  meeting  them. 
This  article  is  the  spontaneous  tribute  of 
one  who  was  [mvileged  to  be  present 
Hrs.  J.  W.  Caldwell. 


Before  and  After 

Hia  tKHuera  always  bom  a  crewe, 

HIb  ti«8  were  new  and  gay: 
Hia  naita  were  alwaya  manicured, 

He  ahaved  hU  face  each  day. 
Ha  never  chewed  nor  anuAcd  nor  draak. 

He  dally  washed  hfa  teeth: 
He  waa  the  niceat  youth  in  town. 

He  wan  d—eryed  a  wreath— 
Before  he  wed. 

She  played  her  srand  piano  with 

Conaummate  akill  and  grace; 
And  when  ihe  tang,  and  when  aba  daacad 

She  won  the  hlgheat  plaee;. 
Her  dreea—  It  waa  a  thing  of  draamal 

And  oh  I— her  reparteel 
No  other  maid  in  all  the  town 

Waa  quite  as  fine  aa  ahe- 
Before  she  wed. 


She  now  pr«f  era  a  phonograph; 

He  aaudtea  a  conHoob  plp>> 
She  never  afnga,  her  dreaa  la  fierce; 

His  beard  ta  alwaya  rfpe. 
He  now  cazea  naoght  aboat  Ua  clothea; 

Her  voice  is  haieli  and  atrange; 
And  everyone  who  knowa  the  twain 

Remarka:    "Hyl—  what  a  change 
SInea  they  were  wedl" 

—  7%e  CUveland  LmuUr. 


Uaioo  Picnic 

The  first  union  picnic  of  the  five  broth- 
erhoods was  held  at  Rolling  Green  Park, 
Sunbury,  P&,  on  Saturday,  July  29. 

It  was  a  grand  success,  and  over  6,000 
people  were  served  with  meals. 

At  noon  close  to  3,000  had  dinner  and 
each  car  arriving  brought  crowds  from 
all  over  the  State.  The  committee  of  60 
men  and  the  women  of  the  different 
Auxiliaries  were  kept  busy  handling  the 
crowds,  but  the  ctoy  passed  without  a 
single  accident 

Great  credit  is  due  the  chairman  of  the 
general  committee  for  his  carefully  made 
arrangements.  Nothing  was  left  undone 
to  make  every  cme  feel  comfortable  and 
at  home.  The  most  important  athletic 
event  was  tiie  catching  of  a  greased  pig. 

The  pig  refused  to  be  caught  on  the  re- 
lay, but  with  another  trial,  the  same  man 
who  was  disputed  satisfied  the  doubt  by 
bringing  the  pig  home. 

Grand  Officers  from  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burg^ Buffalo  and  Cleveland  graced  the 
occasion,  having  arrived  in  anticipation 
of  the  fiftii  Sund^  meeting.  These  offi- 
cers were  called  upon  for  remarks,  and 
all  spoke  of  the  hospitality  of  the  rail- 
road men  here. 

Dancing  was  enjoyed  during  the  after- 
noon and  evening.  Music  was  furnished 
by  an  orchestra,  and  the  Orphanage  band 
played  in  the  grove  all  day.  Tired  but 
happy  We  all  started  for  the  cars  and 
home  sweet  home.  BiB. 


Amireciatlofl 

As  a  visitor  at  the  circuit  meeting  held 
by  Div.  215,  in  July,  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  beautiful  work  done  upon 
this  occasion.  The  President,  Sister 
Bansch,  deserved  praise  for  tlie  order 
maintained,  and  the  musician  for  the 
splendid  marches  g^^b^e^ofeitj^ene 
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deserving  especial  mention  was  the  Guide, 
Sister  Klothe.  Her  work  was  done  in 
such  a  dignified  and  splendid  manner  that 
rongratulations  poured  in  from  all  sides. 

I  think  it  is  due  the  members  and  offi- 
cers of  Div.  216  tiut  they  should  know 
that  their  work  was  so  much  enjoyed  that 
a  vintor  asked  to  have  it  published  in 
the  Journal, 

Such  Sisters  as  this  Guide  make  good 
Organizers  and  Inspectors.  We  hope  to 
see  this  Guide  of  Div.  216  climb  the  lad- 
der of  success,  and  after  she  has  filled 
the  hig^iest  oflSce  in  her  Division,  may  we 
some  day  greet  her  as  an  Organizer  and 
Inspector. 

A  Sister  of  the  Circuit. 


Womea^s  Activities 

Yucatan  now  has  a  women's  chib. 
Paris  opened  its  miiversities  to  womm 
in  1868. 

Many  Canadian  farms  are  being  wcvked 
by  women. 

There  are  9,000,000  unmarried  women 
in  the  United  States. 

France  now  has  more  than  a  million 
more  women  and  girls  than  men  and  boys. 

Over  16,000  women  a  month  are  being 
enlisted  in  the  munition  factories  of  Ehig- 
land. 

Ji^ianese  drama  was  founded  by  a 
woman,  a  priestess  of  the  temple  of 

Kitzuka. 

Women  are  admitted  to  theimiversities 
of  Russia  and  Sweden  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  men. 

The  first  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation is  said  to  have  been  formed  in 
England  in  1884. 

Twen1y-<Hie  per  cent  of  the  working 
populaticn  of  tiie  United  StatA  is  com- 
posed of  women. 

The  suffragists  and  anti-suffragists  now 
work  side  by  side  in  England  in  tiie  inter- 
est of  the  country. 

Two-thirds  of  the  women  empk>yed  in 
the  rilk  bidustry  in  Pennsylvania  are  paid 
less  than  ^  per  week. 

Social  women  in  England  have  estab- 
lished a  school  where  they  are  taught  to 
do  their  own  housework. 


A  woman  traveling  io  Brazil  sent  cut- 
ting to  the  United  States  from  which  the 
orange  growing  industry  was  developed. 

In  the  state  hospitals  and  health  depart- 
ments in  Russia  the  women  have  the  same 
chance  as  the  jaen  in  the  appomtment  of 
positions. 

The  leading  women  of  France,  headed 
by  suffragists,  socie^  women  and  writers, 
bare  embarked  on  an  energetic  anti-aleo- 
hoUc  campaign. 

Two  women  doctors  from  the  Shan^iai. 
Ctiina,  hospital  are  now  in  this  country 
studying  hospital  metiiods  as  practiced  in 
the  United  States. 

Women  in  Massadiusetts  lia  ve  an  eig^t- 
lunir  d^  in  a  few  trades  oily— lypo- 
gn^Aical,  tdephone,  bindery,  compon* 
tors  and  cigar  strippers.. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  in  the  world 
is  said  to  haVe  been  established  and  edited 
by  a  woman  in  Lmdon.  It  was  called  tiw 
Daily  Courant,  edited  by  Elizabeth  Malet 

The  sacred  precincts  of  the  foshionable 
restaurants  of  England,  where  tonasciy 
none  but  French  and  German  waiters 
were  allowed  to  work,  are  now  being  in- 
vaded by  women. 

Rise  la  Oats 

A  small  boy  appeared  at  the  back  door 
of  a  neighbor's  house  in  Hunting  Park 
avenue  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  said  to  the 
matron  who  opened  the  docv: 

"Good  morning.'* 

"Good  morning,"  the  housewife  re- 
turned, somewhat  curiously. 

"I  came  over  to  tell  you  something." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"Last  evening  my  papa,  was  angry  Y»- 
cause  the  water  boiled  oat  of  the  steamer 
imder  the  rolled  oats. " 

"Is  that  so?" 

"Yes.  And  then  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  fix  the  steamer  so  that  it  couldn't  hap- 
pen again. " 

"What  did  he  do?" 

"He  put  some  water  in  the  steamer  and 
then  stddered  it  all  tqk. " 

"Is  that  what  you  came  over  to  tell 
me?" 

"Yes,  and  to  borrow  your  step  ladder." 
"What  do  you  want  with  the  step  lad* 
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"I  want  it  so  father  can  scrape  all  the 
rolled  oats  off  the  ceiling  this  nmrning." 
—PhUadelphia  Ledger. 


Prepared 

"Preparedness  is  a  fad  with  her. " 
•That  so?" 

"Yes;  she  even  sets  the  breakfast  table 
the  ni^t  before.  "—DtstroU  Free  Press. 


The  Backbone 

The  teacher  of  a  class  of  small  children 
recently  gave  a  physiology  lesson  on  the 
bones  of  the  body.  The  Ume  to  ask  ques- 
tions had  come, 

"Who  will  tell  me  what  the  backbone 
is?" 

The  question  was  a  poser,  and  no  one 
ventured  to  reply. 

Finally  the  teacher  detected  a  gleam  of 
hope  in  Sammy's  face  and  smiled  encour- 
agingly at  him. 

'•Well,  Sammy?" 

"The  backbone  is  ak>ng,  straight  bone. 
Your  head  sits  on  <ne  end  and  you  sit  on 
the  otiber,"  answered  Sammy.— flar- 
per'a  Magazine. 


Not  «be  Rieply  He  Expected 

"Lady,  could  you  help  me?  I'm  one  of 
them  Belgian  refugees. " 

"Land's  sakes, "  said  the  kind  old  lady, 
"until  I  saw  you  I  had  no  idea  there  was 
any  justification  for  Germany's  treatment 
of  those  people.  "~-Detroit  Free  Preee. 


Ai  OpH  Question 

Spnrtsman— Is  it  worth  my  time  to 
dwot  in  this  neis^bortuH>d? 

Native— Well,  the  sbootin'  ain't  wuth 
shucks,  but  then  I  don't  know  what  your 
time  is  wuth.— Boston  Transcript. 


A  Bit  Slow 

"How  are  the  incubators  getting 
along?"  asked  a  friend  of  his  neighbor 
who  had  recent^  bought  some. 

"Why,  all  right  I  suppose;  batalthou^ 
I  have  had  them  for  two  weeks  now,  not 
one  of  the  four  has  laid  an  egg  yet"— 
Ladiee'  Home  JowmaX. 


Notices 

A  union  meeting  of  the  Eastmi  Cir- 
cuit will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
Good  Hope  Div.  374,  G.  I.  A.,  in  Frantz 
hall,  3d  and  Hamilton  sts.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  on  Thursday,  September  28,  1916. 

A  most  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
all  members  of  the  G.  L  A.  Meeting  to 
open  at  1  p.  m.  sharp. 

The  semi-annual  State  meeting  of  In- 
diana will  be  entertained  in  Indianapolis, 
Thursday,  October  5.  All  G.  I.  A.  mem- 
bers are  most  cordially  invited  to  come 
and  meet  with  us. 

Mrs.  F.  SIMMS,  Pres., 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Ide,  Sec. 


Division  News 

Division  308,  Columbia,  S.  C,  invited 
the  O.  R.  C.  ladies  to  their  hall  after  a 
regular  meeting  to  get  acquainted.  Quite 
a  number  came  and  we  spent  a  most  en- 
joyable evening  together. 

After  a  fine  musical  program,  refresh- 
ments were  served,  and  all  seemed  to  en- 
joy the  get-together  meeting. 

Perhiqw  some  of  our  Sister  Divisions 
would  be  interested  in  knowing  a  littie 
of  our  work  during  the  past  year. 

We  have  helped  our  Sisters  in  distress 
in  every  way  possible,  but  we  have  not 
confined  ourselves  to  our  circle,  but  have 
tried  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  other 
charitable  work  whenever  j>ossible.  We 
have  given  and  furnished  a  bed  at  the 
tubercular  camp  near  here,  and  have  also 
made  donations  to  the  "Rescue  Orphan- 
1^"  and  the  Associated  Charities  of  this 
city.  We  are  working  together  in  a  con- 
genial way  for  the  uplift  of  otir  own 
circle,  but  also  broadening  out  and  trying 
in  a  small  way  to  relieve  a  little  of  the 
distress  we  can  always  find  around  us. 

Cob.  Sec. 

Division  319,  Greenville,  Pa. ,  took  a  trip 
to  Keepville  on  Aug.  2nd  for  a  picnic 
Just  a  dozen  of  as  left  on  the  morning 
train,  and  upon  our  arrival  at  Keepville 
the  hostess  of  the  occasion.  Sister 
Reeves,  had  a  fine  chicken  dinner  ready 
for  us,  for  well  she  knew  what  a  hungry 
bunch  we  would  be. 

After  dinner  w^.^^^^^j^^^g^icide 
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of  thirty  miles  to  Egley  Beach,  on  Lake 
Erie.  Slsto:  Reeves  and  Sister  Fatter- 
aoDf  of  Albion,  both  have  avtos,  and  are 
fine  drivers. 

Both  cars  had  blowouts  and  we  were 
proud  of  the  fact  that  oiir  Sister  drivers 
were  able  to  put  in  new  inner  tubes  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  man.  The  only  one  who 
passed  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  and  sud 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Buffalo;  a  young 
lady  was  with  him  and  we  were  mean 
enough  to  hope  that  they  would  get  there 
without  havioK  more  than  400  blowouts. 
After  fixing  the  cars  we  had  just  one 
hour  to  get  back  to  Keepville,  have  sup- 
per and  get  the  evening  train  home.  We 
accompli:died  this  and  now  look  back  upon 
our  outing  as  one  of  the  very  best  we 
ever  had.  Sisters  of  Div.  819. 


The  members  of  Div.  186,  Mobile,  Ala., 
are  always  thinking  of  something  to  do 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  each  other. 
On  June  19  the  Sisters  with  tiieir  hus- 
bands and  children  surprised  Brother  and 
Sister  Wilson  upon  the  occasion  of  their 
fifteenth  wedding  anniversary.  Sister  Wil- 
son is  our  President 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Minto,  wife  of  H.  M.  Minto, 
master  mechanic  of  the  L.  and  N.  shops, 
was  let  in  on  our  secret,  and  was  to  keep 
Brother  and  Sister  Wilson  home  that 
evening.  At  eight  o'clock  thirty  of  iis 
walked  in  and  we  were  delighted  to  find 
that  we  had  been  able  to  keep  one  secret 
from  our  President 

Sister  Ash  was  chosen  to  present 
Brother  and  Sister  Wilson  with  a  beauti- 
ful cut-glass  vase  full  of  Killamey  roses. 

This  was  done  in  behalf  of  the  Division. 
Sister.  Wilstm  was  so  taken  by  surprise 
that  she  could  not  voice  her  tlumks,  but 
the  tears  in  her  eyes  were  evidence  of  her 
appreciation  tor  tbe  love  shown  for  her- 
self and  husband. 

A  musical  program  had  been  prepared 
by  Sister  Airey,  which  added  much  pleas- 
ure to  the  evening.  Among  those  on  the 
program  were  the  talented  son  of  Brother 
and  Sister  Cotlin,  who  gave  several  selec- 
tions on  the  violin,  and  readings  were  given 
by  little  Susie  Bell  Smith.  After  the  pro- 
gram refreshments  were  served,  and 
toasts  were  given  by  Brothers  Boiling, 
Smith,  Combell,  Cotlin  and  Allen,  after 


which  all  joined  in  mnging  "Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold."  Before  taking 
our  departure  we  wished  the  Wilsons 
many  hapi^  returns  of  the  day.  Div.  18& 


Division  260,B.  of  L.  E.,  Sunbury,  Pa., 
held  an  enjoyable  social  in  their  lull  re- 
cently, assisted  by  Sisters  of  Div.  42.  It 
was  a  complete  success;  having  sold  tick- 
ets we  were  enabled  to  add  a  very  help- 
ful sum  to  the  silver  anniversary  fund. 

The  hall  was  crowded,  and  when  the 
gavel  was  used  to  restore  order  for  a  few 
minutes,  Bro.  Wm.  Parks,  in  a  short 
speech,  presented  Bro.  Reuben  Erohn 
with  a  handsome  library  table  and 
rocker  to  match.  The  gift  was  in  honor 
of  his  66th  birthd^.  and  also  because  of 
his  retirement  from  active  service. 

Brother  Krohn  thanked  the  members 
in  his  own  gracious  style.  Bee. 


Division  21,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  sends  greet- 
ings from  the  land  of  peaches  and  water- 
melons. We  expect  to  entertain  Dixie 
Division  soon  and  think  it  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  watermelon  party. 

Georgia  folk  do  love  the  juicy  water- 
melon, you  know.  Our  Division  now 
meets  in  Redmen's  Wigwam,  where  we 
have  a  well  furnished  commodious  hail 
and  the  use  of  a  large  banquet  hall,  so 
we  have  many  good  spreads,  making  it  a 
point  to  entertain  whenever  we  have  in- 
itiation. We  find  the  most  suceessfol 
wi^  to  make  money  to  replenish  our 
treasury  is  in  holding  rummage  saka. 
Usually  there  are  things  of  good  value 
donated  that  people  are  glad  to  get  for 
the  small  sum  asked  for  them.  When 
our  members  respond  freely  by  sending 
in  rummage  the  many  small  sums  taken 
in  amount  to  considerable,  and  conse- 
quently Div.  21  profits  tlierel^.  Another 
way  we  have  taken  to  make  money,  by 
way  of  a  change,  is  in  selling  chances  on 
various  gifts  or  purchases  of  the  Di- 
vision. And  then  there  is  the  endless 
getting  of  names  on  quilt  squares.  Bro. 
Yarbray  recentiy  presented  the  Division 
with  a  beautiful  cake  iced  in  pink  roses 
and  delicate  white  and  green  leaves;  this 
netted  us  $8.  So  you  see  we  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  ways  and  meana 


Sitting  where  I  see  thi 
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80 ms  of  the  crimson  myrtle,  I  might 
write  on  and  on  of  flowers  and  birds,  but 
this  was  to  teil  mostly  of  just  "us  folks" 
of  21.    _    Cob.  Sbc. 

New  York  City  Div.  234  held  a  very 
enjoyable  affair  at  the  borne  of  Sister 
Messier  in  Yonkers  daring  the  mid-sum- 
mer. 

The  outing  was  held  for  a  twofold  pur- 
pose, that  of  pleasure  and  profit,  and  was 
ui  tbe  form  of  a  dinner.  Tables  were  set 
on  the  spacious  porch,  which  was  decorated 
in  red,  white  and  blue,  flags  being  used 
extensively.  Much  credit  is  due  the  son 
and  daughter  of  Sister  Messier  who  helped 
to  make  the  occasion  so  delightful. 

Favors  for  eaeh  guest  were  red,  white 
and  blue  baskets  filled  with  candy.  A  nl- 
ver  collection  was  taken  which  netted  a 
neat  sum  for  one  of  our  needy  Sisters. 

Music  was  furnished  with  the  violin  and 
piano  by  Messrs.  O'Neal  and  Faulkner. 
This  feature  of  the  occasion  was  much 
appreciated.  The  day  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all,  and  before  taking  our  de- 
parture we  joined  in  voting  Sister  Messier 
an  excellent  hostess.  M.  H. 

Gate  City  Division,  of  Glendive, 
Mont,  has  been  very  active  during  the 
summer.  In  June  we  had  the  annual 
picnic  at  Crane,  on  the  Sidney  Branch. 
A  special  train  was  provided  by  our 
division  superintendent,  T.  H.  Lantry. 
The  enginenien  and  train  crew  donated 
their  services,  and  at  10  a.  m.  we  pulled 
out  of  the  depot  It  was  an  ideal  day  for 
a  picnic  and  was  spent  in  the  usual  way, 
with  races  of  all  kinds  and  baseball 

A  large  crowd  was  in  attendance  and  all 
expressed  themselves  as  having  had  a 
splendid  time. 

On  July  27,  eleven  of  our  members 
went  to  Dickinson  to  be  present  at  the 
inspection  of  Div.  394.  They  were  ac- 
companied home  by  Sister  H.  M.  Stetler, 
of  Chicago,  Organizer  and  Inspector,  who 
inspected  our  Divium.  We  cwsidered 
her  an  honored  guest,  and  at  noon  a  seven- 
course  luncheon  was  served  at  the  Hotel 
Jordon,  covers  being  laid  for  19. 

When  the  members  came  back  to  the 
hall  they  found  some  of  the  Brothers 
there  with  a  photographer,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  take  our  pictures. 


On  the  evening  of  August  1  the  Division 
perpetrated  a  surprise  on  Sister  C.  B. 
Youn  who  has  been  our  Secretary  for  a 
number  of  years  and  who  is  leaving  the 
city  to  make  her  home  elsewhere. 

After  refreshments  were  served,  the 
President.  Sister  C.  M.  Steele,  in  behalf 
of  the  officers  and  members,  presented 
Sister  Yoimg  with  a  fountain  pen  in  ap- 
I»eciation  of  her  work. 

Cob.  Sec  Div.  S06. 


G.  L  A.  Voimtary  Relief  Associatioa 


GmcAOO,  III..  Sept-  1>  UU> 
To  Divincn  Inntranet  Stcretarin,  V.  B.  A.: 

Yoa  an  bmbr  nodAad  oC'tlM  dMth  oC  ths  (ol- 
lowins  BMnibon,  and  <oc  tha  paarmant  of  tbeaa 
claima  yoa  will  colUet  60  cento  from  each  member 
carryiDK  one  oertifleate,  and  (I.OO  from  each  one 
caRyins  tvo;  proridins.  however,  that  no  ooo  be 
aaiewad  on  a  eertlflcate  If  the  date  of  aame  waa 
later  than  Aag.  8L ISU. 

SERIES  A 
AanSiBMUT  No.  206a 

UacoD.  Ga.,  July  17.  UK,  at  eirrboda  of  Uver  and 
Brteht'a  diaeaae,  SiBt«r  Joannah  R.  Holmes,  of  Div. 
VTtL  agmd  fiO  yean.  Cairied  two  certifieatM,  dated 
Jnly,  1S06,  payable  to  Frank  F.  UolmM.  huaband. 

ASSCSSHENT  No.  a06A 

Conemawh.  Pa..  July  19.  ISlfl.  of  cancer.  Sitter 
Joe^h  Galea,  of  Div.  89,  ased  60  years.  Carried  one 
certificate,  dated  Feb.,  1896.  payable  to  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Snyder,  danshter. 

AaSBBBIBNT  No.  flOTA 

Watertoow  la.,  July  90,  1916^  of  sallatonee.  Sister 
Grace  E.  Thomas,  of  Div.  190,  aced  S7  years.  Car- 
ried two  certificates,  dated  July.  1909,  payable  to 
Solon  E.  Tbotnaa,  husband,  Robert  L.  and  Loren  E. 
Tbomaa,  sons. 

AssBsnuNl  No.  206^ 
Hasan  (Sty,  la..  Jnly  21. 19U,  of  pernicious  anaemia. 
Slater  lOehaal  Fitspatrfek.  <tf  Div.  466,  aced  56  y wa. 
Carried  one  eartiAcate,  dated  Sept.,  1909;  pual>le  to 
Hlehad  Fltapatrick.  husband. 

ASBtSBMBHT  No.  a09A 
Rutland,  VtM  July  2Gk  1916,  of  hsnuple«ia.  Slst^ 
IbwaDDwnB,<rf  Dir.  Il«,aved57yeara.  Carriedtwo 
eertifleataa,  dated  March,  1896w  payable  to  Uattie  B. 
Mattem,  daughter. 

Abbbbshbnt  No.  210a 
Louisville.  Ky.,  July  29.  1916^  of  cancer.  Sister  U. 
J.  Carroll,  of  Div.  SSi.  aged  49  years.   Carried  two 
certificates,  dated  Auff..  1898,  payable  to  Uartin  J. 
Carroll,  huaband. 

Members  will  pay  their  Insurance  Secretaries  on 
or  before  Sept.  80,  1918,  or  be  marked  delinquent; 
and  In  order  to  reinstate  must  pay  a  fine  of  10 
cenU  on  eaeh  eertifleate  besides  the  delinquency. 
Insumnce  Secretaries  mutt  remit  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  within  10  days  thereafter, 
or  stand  delinquent  until  remittance  it  made. 

Members  who  paid  Aaaesaroento  Nos.  188  and 
169A.  n,49Tinth«flratelaaB,«ad6^188lnth«aec«id 
claas. 

His.  Gbo.  Wilbom,  Prca.  V.  R.  A. 
Mm.  Jmmhr  E.  Booub,  SeeVAd  T^wH.  I 

1«27  Sh»9rllDad'^nU.:d3k4jgA£ 
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Technical 


Cootributiooa  for  this  department  moat  be  r«- 
«ind  br  the  Editur  on  or  bef<m  the  ISth  of  tha 
Month  to  be  in  time  tcr  the  ncceedlng  1—aa- 

Rsgonnet  Power  Reverse  Gear 

BY  T.  F.  LYONS 
Q.  What  does  Fig.  1  represent? 
A.  This  is  a  cross-section  view  of  the 

valve  chamber  and  cylinder;  also  levers 

and  rod  that  go  to  make  up  the  Ragonnet 

power  reverse  gear. 
Q.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  this  reverse 

gear? 

A.  The  introduction  of  modem  types 
of  heavy  locomotives,  with  their  large 
and  heavy  valves,  and  somewhat  heavier 
valve  gear  made^  necessary  to  provide 
some  means  for  the  prompt  reversing  of 
the  engine;  and  this  is  brought  about  by 
the  mechanism  here  shown,  using  either 
steam  or  compressed  air  as  a  power,  pref- 
erably the  latter. 

Q.  Name  the  different  parts  of  the  re- 
verse gear. 


A.  Referring  to  Fig:  1  tfae  names  of 
the  parts  are  as  follows: 

1.  Cylinder. 

2.  Cylinder  support 

3.  Cylinder  head,  front. 
4  Cylinder  head,  back. 
6.  C^ltnd»  gland. 

6.  Valve  chest 

7.  Valve  chest  cap. 

8.  Valve  chest  gland. 

9.  Valve. 

10.  Valve  stem. 

11.  Piston. 

12.  Piston  rod. 
18.  Crosshead. 

14.  Crosshead  plate. 
16.  Crosshead  ^bs. 

16.  Crosshead  guide. 

17.  Reach  rod  connecting  pin. 

18.  Floating  lever. 

19.  Floating  lever  link. 
.20.  Rocker. 

21.  Valve  stem  guide. 

22.  Safely  stop  set  screw. 

25.  Connecting  link. 
24.  Reverse  lever. 

26.  R8[V!fa^«  lever  quadrant 
KeTerse  lever  bracket 

Zl.  Cotinecttng  rod. 

28.  Afr  inlet. 

29.  Exhali.^t  port 

Q.  W)i9tiati«e4al7of  tiMslidevalnBT 
A*  ft^^tijOrai  ^tnls  the  flow  of  idr 
to  and  from  both  maSa  a£  tiie  i^linte. 
Q.  What  controls  the  position  of  the 

valve? 

A.  The  valve  stem  lU  'us  connected  to 
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the  top  end  of  the  floating  lever  18, 
therefore  any  movement  of  the  upper 
end  of  this  lever  will  cause  a  nmilar 
moveraent  of  the  valve. 

Q.  How  is  the  movement  of  the  float- 
ing lever  18  controlled? 

A.  By  the  reverse  lever  24  located  in 
the  cab,  and  by  the  crosshead  13,  through 
the  floating  lever  link  19. 

Q.  Assuming  the  reverse  lever  24  in 
mid-position,  and  tine  slide  valve  9  cover- 
ing both  ports,  as  diown  in  Fig.  1,  what 
takes  place  when  the  reverse  lever  is 
moved  to  the  most  forward  position  in  its 
quadrants? 

A.  The  movement  of  the  reverse  lever 
to  its  most  forward  position  in  the  quad- 
rant, that  is,  to  the  right,  will  cause  a 
backward  movement,  that  is,  to  the  left 
of  the  reverse  lever  connecting  rod  ^27, 
which,  b^g  CMinected  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  rocker  20  will  cause  a  similar 
movement  of  this  end  of  the  rocker.  The 
rocker  pivoting  at  its  center,  the  lower 
arm  will  now  move  forward,  and  this  arm 
being  connected  to  the  floating  lever,  by 
the  connecting  link  23,  will  cause  a  for- 
ward roovement  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
floating  lever,  which,  in  turn,  will  cause 
a  movement  of  the  slide  valve  9  to  Its 
position  at  the  right 

Q.  What  takes  place  when  valve  9 
moves  to  its  position  at  the  right? 

A.  The  valve  moving  to  the  right  will 
open  the  port  leading  to  the  left-band  end 
of  the  cylinder,  admitting  air  against 
piston  11;  at  the  same  time  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  cy Under  is  connected  with 
the  exhaust  port  through  the  exhaust 
cavity  in  the  slide  valve.  The  piston 
now  moves  to  the  right,  causing  a  move- 
ment of  the  crosshead  13  and  the  reach 
rod  connection  to  the  lifting  arm,  thus 
moving  the  link  block  to  its  proper  por- 
tion in  the  link  for  this  position  of  the  re- 
verse lever. 

The  reach  rod  connection  between  the 
crosshead  and  lifting  arm  may  be  clearly 
seen  in  Fig.  2. 

Q.  What  other  movement  of  the  parts 
takes  place  when  the  piston  moves  to  the 
right? 

A.  The  movement  of  the  piston  and 
croeriiead  to  the  ri^t  will  also  cause  a 
movement  of  ttie  lower  end  of  the  float- 


ing lever  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
lever  pivoting  about  its  intermediate  or 
reverse  lever  connection  23  will  cause  the 
upper  end  of  the  floating  lever  to  move 
to  the  left  a  distance  sufficient  to  move 
the  valve  9  back  to  mid-poeition.  thus 
closing  the  port  leading  to  the  left-hand 
end  of  the  cylinder. 

Q.  How  is  the  point  of  cutoff  changed? 

A.  By  moving  the  reverse  lever  to  any 
desired  location  iii  the  quadrant 

Q.  What  takes  place  when  the  reverse 
lever  is  moved  from  its  extreme  forward 
position  to  any  of  the  different  notches 
toward  the  center? 


Fig.  2.  RsBOOiMt  R«v«rM  Gmr  In  PUca 


A.  The  "hookmg-up**  of  the  reverse 
lever  will  cause  the  valve  9  to  move  to 
the  left,  opening  the  port  leading  to  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  at 
the  same  time  connecting  the  left-hand 
of  the  cylinder  with  the  exhaust  port 
tfarot^h  the  exhaust  cavity  of  the  vidve. 

Air  entering  the  cylinder  at  the  right 
of  the  piston  will  cause  it  to  move  toward 
the  left  thus  moving  the  link  block 
toward  the  center  of  the  link,  thereby 
shortening  the  cut-off.  Again,  the  move- 
ment of  tiie  piston  and  crosshead  will 
cause  a  movement  of  the  floating  lever, 
which,  in  turn,  will  move  valveSt^  to  jajd 
or  lap  position,  thu^Kmt^  Itn'^iUgkfr 
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pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  piston. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the 
lever  is  shifted  to  any  desired  location, 
the  piston  moves  in  the  proper  direction 
until  the  valve  gear  of  the  locomotive 
readies  a  corresponding  point,  whereupon 
the  valve  is  returned  to  central  or  lapped 
position. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  piston  and 
piston  rod  packing  be  kept  tight  and  free 
from  leakage? 

A.  Yes;  as  where  leakage  exists  past 
eitho-  piston  or  piston  rod  there  will  be  a 
waste  of  air. 

Q.  What  effect  will  leakage  past  the 
piston  rod  have  on  the  point  of  cut-off? 

A.  If  the  reverse  lever  be  in  forward 
gear,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  length- 
ening the  point  of  cutoff,  as  when  the 
air  pressure  drops  on  the  right  side  of  the 
pistmi  it  will  move  to  the  right,  causing 
the  link  block  to  be  raised  in  the  link.  If 
the  reverse  lever  be  in  the  back  gear,  the 
cut-off  will  be  slwMrtened  when  the  piston 
moves  toward  the  right  In  either  case, 
the  lengthing  or  shortening  of  the  cut- 
off will  be  of  short  duration,  as  the  move- 
ment of  the  piston  will  cause  the  slide 
valve  9  to  again  open  the  port,  restoring 
the  pressure  on  tlut  side  of  tba  piston. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  leakage 
past  the  piston? 

A.  This  will  cause  a  slu^sh  move- 
ment of  the  piston  when  the  point  of 
cut-off  is  being  changed  or  the  engine 
reversed. 

Q.  With  what  type  of  valve  gear  is  this 
reverse  gear  used? 

A.  This  reverse  gear  may  be  used  with 
any  type  of  valve  gear. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  safety 
stop  set  screws  22? 

A.  These  set  screws  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  limiting  the  throw  of  the  reverse 
shaft  arm  in  either  direction,  and  require 
DO  adjustment  after  the  gear  is  once 
properly  applied 

EFFECT  OF  A  LEAKY  ROTARY  VALVE 

Q.  Here  is  a  very  much  discussed  ques- 
tion that  I  would  like  to  have  answered 

through  our  Journal,  Will  a  leaky  ro- 
tary valve  cause  the  engine  brake  to  re- 
lease with  the  handle  of  the  automatic 
brake  valve  in  lap  position,  following  an 


automatic  application?  It  is  claimed  by 
a  number  of  our  engineers  that  the  brake 
will  release,  while  others  claim  it  will  not 
Will  you  please  decide  the  question  for 
us?  L.  H.  D. 

A.  You  do  not  state  the  type  of  brake 
your  Oigine  is  eipiipped  witib;  thorefore^ 
we  will  assume  first,  that  you  have  the 
G-6  equipment,  and  say,  theA  if  the  leak- 
age past  the  rotary  valve  be  sufficient  to 
raise  the  brake-pipe  pressiure  an  amount 
to  cause  thetrifde  valveson  the  engine  to 
move  to  rdease  podtioa,  the  brake  will, 
of  course,  release.  Howevw,  luiUce-iMpe 
leakage  on  trains  will  generally  be  found 
greater  than  the  leakage  past  the  rotary 
valve,  and  where  this  omidition  exists, 
the  engine  brake  willremain  applied.  Now, 
if  your  engine  be  equipped  with  either 
the  E-T  or  L-T  type  of  brake  a  leaky  ro- 
tary valve  will  not  cause  a  release  of  the 
locomotive  brake,  ev&i  though  the  leak 
be  great  enough  to  cause  a  release  of  the 
train  brake.  The  reasni  for  this  is,  that, 
while  the  rise  of  brake-pipe  iwessure; 
due  to  leakage  past  the  rotary  vidve,  wDl 
cause  the  equalizing  piston  and  its  slide 
valve  to  move  to  release  position,  the  re- 
leased pipe  is  closed  by  the  rotary  valve 
of  the  automatic  br^e  valve,  and  the 
application  cylinder  pipe  is  closed  by  both 
brake  valves.  To  release  the  wgine 
brake,  the  automatic  brake  valve  must 
be  moved  to  running  position.  The  re- 
lease pipe  is  then  connected  by  the  rotary 
valve,  of  the  automatic  brake  valve  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  application  cham- 
ber and  cylinder  is  c<»mected  throo^^  the 
equalizing  slide  valve  to  the  release  pipe; 
thus  allowing  tiie  idr  in  the  applicatioo 
chamber  and  cylinder  to  eaeape  to  the  at- 
mosphere, causing  a  rdease  of  the  loco- 
motive brake.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
stated,  that  while  a  lee^y  rotary  valve 
may  cause  the  loonnotive  brake  to  re- 
lease with  the  G-6  equipment,  it  vrill  not 
cause  a  release  where  either  the  E-T  or 
L-T  equipment  is  used. 

DOUBLE  CHECK  VALVE  LEAKING 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  tile  following 
question:  I  am  running  an  engine  in 
switching  service,  equipped  with  the  old 
G-6  style  of  brake,  and  here  lately  I  have 
noticed  Uiat  wbg^      g^s^^t^  ^^e 
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is  applied  there  is  a  blow  at  the  triple 
valve  exhaust  port,  and  when  the  straight 
air  is  released  the  blow  stops;  or,  by 
making  an  automatic  application  while 
the  atraii^t  air  is  set  the  blow  will  stop. ' 
Now  what  defect  will  cause  this?  Both 
automatic  and  straight  air  brakes  work 
O.  K.  What  kind  of  a  report  should  I 
make  to  have  this  trouble  corrected? 

OhD  Runner. 
A.  The  blow  at  the  triple  valve  exhaust 
port  is  due  to  leakage  past  the  double- 
check  valve.  The  reason  for  the  blow 
stopping  when  the  brake  is  released  is, 
there  being  no  air  against  the  check  valve 
at  that  time  to  leak  by;  and  the  blow 
stopping  when  an  automatic  application 
is  made*  is  due  to  the  triple  valve  moving 
from  release  position,  closing  its  exhaust 
port  The  report  to  make  would  be: 
"Examine  double-check  valve  for  leak- 

ENGINE  BRAKE  RELEASES  IN  RELEASE  PO- 
SITION OP  THE  BRAKE  VALVE 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  the  follow- 
ing defect  of  the  E-T  equipment:  What 
will  cause  the  engine  brake  to  release 
when  the  handle  of  the  automatic  brake 
valve  is  moved  to  either  release  or  hold- 
ing position?  I  might  a^  further  that 
the  brake  will  apfdy  and  remain  applied, 
witii  the  handle  in  lap,  but  will  release 
promptly  in  release  or  holding  position. 

G.  A,  R. 

A.  It  is,  no  doubt,  understood,  that  the 
engine  brake  will  remain  applied  as  long 
as  pressure  remains  in  the  application 
chamber  and  cylinder  of  the  distributing 
valve,  and  will  release  whenever  pressure 
leaves  these  chambers.  Now  the  brake 
remaining  applied  in  lap  position  would 
indicate  that  there  be  no  leakage  from 
these  chambers  in  this  position  of  the 
distributing  valve.  But,  when  the  auto- 
matic brake  valve  is  returned  to  either 
release  or  holding  position,  the  brake  pipe 
is  recharged,  causing  the  equalizing  pis- 
ton and  its  slide  valve  in  the  distributing 
valve  to  move  to  release  position.  In 
this  position  of  the  equalizing  slide  valve 
tlie  applioition  chamber  and  cylinder  is 
connected  to  the  distributing  valve  release 
pipe,  which  is  the  lower  pipe  at  the  left, 
and  if  there  be  leakage  from  this  pipe 
the  lUr  in  the  application  chamber  and 


cylinder  will  be  free  to  escape  to  the  at- 
mosphere, thus  causing  the  brake  to  re- 
lease. It  may,  therefore,  be  said,  that  if ' 
the  brake  remains  applied  in  lap  position, 
but  releases  in  release  or  holding  positiim, 
it  would  indicate  leakage  in  the  distribu- 
ting valve  release  pipe. 

Where  the  engine  brake  releases  in  re- 
lease or  holding  positkm,  and  it  is  desired 
to  retain  it,  this  may  be  done  by  placing 
the  independent  brake  valve  handle  in 
quick  application  position. 

BRAKES  STICKING 

Q.  We  are  having  considerable  trouble 
with  stuck  brakes,  and  have  -been  told 
that  the  reason  for  this  is  due  to  light 
Ivake  applications. 

Win  you  please  explain  why  brakes  are 
more  apt  to  stick  following  a  light  appli- 
eatioa  than  where  a  heavy  application  is 
made.  A.  R.  B. 

A.  To  secure  a  release  of  a  brake  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  brake-pipe  pres- 
sure above  that  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir, 
this  to  move  the  triple  piston  and  its 
slide  valve  to  release  position. 

Where  a  li^t  application  is  made  it  is 
more  difficult  to  get  this  increase  of  pres- 
sure; consequentiy,  there  is  a  greater 
tendency  for  the  brakes  to  stick.  This 
may  be  better  imderstood  by  saying  that 
the  pressure  can  be  raised  much  quicker 
from  66  to  60  pounds  than  it  can  from  65 
to  70  pounds,  with  the  feed  valve  set  at 
70  pounds;  and  it  is  thia  prompt  rise  in 
pressure  that  insures  a  release  of  all 
brakes.  Where  it  is  found  necessary,  in 
completing  a  stop,  to  make  a  lij^t  ap- 
plication, after  tfie  stop  is  made,  a  still 
further  reduction  should  be  made  before 
undertaking  to  release,  and  in  this  way 
overcome  the  possibility  of  stuck  brakes. 
The  condition  of  the  triple  valves  has 
much  to  do  with  brakes  sticking,  as  where 
the  triple  piston  packing  ring  or  its  bush- 
ing is  badly  wtnn,  wr  from  the  brake 
pipe  will  leak  past  the  piston  to  the  aux- 
iliary reservoir,  keeping  the  pressure 
equal  on  both  sides  of  the  piston,  there- 
fore failing  to  move  it  to  release  position. 

8PFBCT  OF  BRAKE-PIPE  REDUCTION  JUST 
BEFORE  STOPPING 

Q.  We  have  recentiy  received  onstxiicT 

tions  that  when  brl^^&f  k'^WV^a^ 
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train,  the  brake  valve  handle  should  be 
moved  to  service  position  when  the  speed 
of  the  train  has  been  redaced  to  three  or 
four  mfles  per  honr.  Will  you  khidly  ex- 
plain why  this  should  be  done? 

YouKG  Runner. 
A.  The  object  of  making  a  final  brake- 
pipe  reduction  just  before  coming  to  a 
stop  with  a  long  freight  train  is  to  de- 
velop a  higher  braking  power  at  the  head 
end  of  the  train  than  at  the  rear,  thereby 
{Hwrenting  the  aerere  stretching  of  the 
train  as  the  stop  is  being  completed. 
This  method  of  braking  should  be  car- 
ried out  particularly  where  the  tnun  is 
made  up  with  empties  behind  loads. 

SHORT  CYCLE  HBTHOD  OF  BRAKING 

Q.  In  reading  an  air-brake  article  of 
recent  date  there  were  some  expressions 
used  which  are  not  quite  dear  to  me.  One 
of  them  was  "split  rednctiona,"  another 
was  "short  cycle  method  of  braking." 
Will  you  kindly  expl^  what  is  meant  by 
these  terms?  J.  M.  6. 

A.  The  expressicMis  referred  to  are  in 
common  use  in  modem  air  brake  litera- 
ture, and  theh>  meaning  is  as  follows: 
By  the  split  reduction  is  meant  that,  when 
making  a  heavy  api^ication,  instead  of 
making  one  reduction,  two  or  more  re- 
ductions are  made;  in  other  words,  the 
reduction  for  the  application  is  "split 
up." 

This  may  be  better  understood  by  mak- 
ing an  example:  Supposing  it  were  de- 
sired to  make  a  20-pound  reduction;  in- 
stead of  drawing  off  this  amount  in  one 
reduction  we  mig^t  make  our  first  reduc- 
tion 8  pounds,  second  reductimi  6  pounds, 
third  reduction  7  pounds,  or  any  other 
amount  which  will  best  suit  the  work  we 
are  doing.  By  the  short  cycle  method  of 
braking  is  meant  that  in  descending 
grades  the  brake  applications  are  made 
as  close  together  as  possible,  or  as  coa- 
ditions  will  permit  The  short  <7cle 
method  of  braking  is  in  general  use  in 
handling  trains  on  heavy  grades,  and 
speaking  generally,  it  means  that  the 
brakes  should  be  applied  every  time  the 
auxiliary  reservoirs  are  recharged,  and 
released  as  soon  as  the  speed  begins  to 
reduce  from  the  effect  of  the  hnke  ap- 
plication. 


RETARDED  RBI^BASE 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  through  the 
air-brake  department  wlut  is  meant  by 
retarded  release?  S.  L.  H. 

A.  By  retarded  release  Is  meant,  that 
the  brtUces  on  some  cars  in  the  train 
slower  in  releasing  than  on  others;  this 
retarded  release  feature  is  found  in  the 
K  triple  valve,  which  is  the  standard 
triple  valve  used  on  freight  cars.  The  K 
triple  valve  has  two  release  positions, 
full  release  and  retarded  release.  To 
which  position  its  parts  will  move  when 
the  train  brakes  are  released,  depends 
upon  how  the  brake-pipe  pressure  is  in- 
creaaed  above  the  pressure  in  the  auxil- 
iary reaervmr.  It  is,  no  doubt,  understood , 
that  in  the  relea^g  of  the  brakes  wi  a 
freight  train,  the  brake-pipe  pressure  in- 
creases much  more  rapidly  on  the  cars 
near  the  head  end  of  the  train  than  at 
the  rear.  This  is  due  to  two  things:  (1) 
the  friction  in  the  brake-pipe;  (2)  tiie 
fact  that  the  auxiliary  reservoirs  cm  the 
forward  portion  of  the  train  begin  to  re- 
charge, thus  tending  to  reduce  the  brake- 
pipe  pressure  and  holding  back  the  flow 
of  air  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the 
train.  It  has  been  found  that  in  a  train 
of  fifty  cars  or  more  it  is  impossible  to 
raise  the  brake  -  pipe  pressure  three 
pounds  higher  than  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir for  more  than  thir^  cars  back.in  the 
train,  even  though  the  brake- valve  han- 
dle be  held  in  full  releaae  position.  Now 
for  the  trii^e  valve  to  be  moved  to  re* 
tarded  release  position  it  is  necessary  timt 
the  brake-pipe  pressure  be  increased 
three  pounds  above  that  in  the  auxiliary 
reservoir;  therefore  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  retarded  release  may  be  obtained 
only  on  the  first  thirty  cars  in  the  train. 
When  the  triple  valve  movea  to  retarded 
release  position,  the  exhaust  pent  is 
partially  dosed,  thus  delaying  the  release 
of  tMrake-cylinder  pressure. 

NEW  YORK  B-3  BRAKE  VALVB 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  explain  through  the 
Journal  what  defect  will  cause  the  B-3 
brake  valve  from  automatically  do«i« 
the  brake-pipe  exhaust  port  when  the 
proper  reduction  of  brake-pipe  pressure 
la  made?  ^  , 

I  have  madaj%  Licareftlj^fimtfinn  of 
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aU  pipes  leading  to  the  brake  valve  and 
can  find  no  leakage  in  any  of  these  pipes. 

S.  L.  M. 

A.  For  the  brake  valve  to  fail  to  auto- 
matically close  the  brake-pipe  exhaust 
port  indicates  leakage  of  air  from  cham- 
ber D  and  the  supplementary  reservoir, 
and  if  the  le&kage  is  not  to  the  atmos- 
ldiere,then  it  most  be  past  the  equalizing 
piston  into  the  brake  pipe,  or  it  may  be 
through  the  partiticm  of  the  divided  reser^ 
voir,  which  would  mean  that  chamber  D 
and  supplementary  reservoir  air  would  be 
leaking  into  the  accelerator  reservoir. 

WEAK  OR  BROKEN  GRADUATING  SPRING 

Q.  Hy  engine  is  equipped  with  the  G-6 
type  of  brake  and  has  a  quick-actim 
triple  valve  on  the  tank;  a  shmrt  time  ago 
we  had  troublewith  the  brakes  going  into 
emergency  when  a  service  reduction  was 
made  and  it  was  thought  that  the  trouble 
was  caused  by  the  brake  on  the  engine. 
The  air-brake  man  in  the  roundhouse  took 
the  triple  valve  apart  and  all  that  he  could 
find  was  a  weak  graduating  spring.  Will 
you  kindly  say  if  a  weak  or  broken  gradu- 
ating spring  will  cause  undesired  emer- 
gency? J.  L.  B. 

A.  The  effect  produced  by  a  weak  or 
broken  graduating  spring  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  train,  or  to  be  more  correct, 
on  the  rate  at  which  the  brake-pipe  pres- 
sure is  being  reduced.  The  du^  of  this 
spring  is  to  prevent  the  parts  of  the 
triple  valve  from  moving  past  service 
position  during  a  service  reduction  of  the 
brake-pipe  pressure.  If  the  spring  be 
broken  or  is  too  weak  to  stop  the  parts 
in  service  position,  and  if  the  train 
be  short,  say  six  cars  or  less,  the  triple 
valve  will  move  to  emergency  position, 
applying  the  brakes  in  quick  action. 
However,  with  a  long  trun,  the  gradu- 
ating spring  may  be  weak  or  tvokra;  in 
fact,  it  tatty  be  removed  and  the  brakes 
will  not  work  quick  acticra.  The  reason 
for  this  is  as  follows:  When  a  service  re- 
duction is  made  the  graduating  valve 
opens  a  port  in  the  slide  valve,  and  when 
the  slide  valve  moves  so  that  the  service 
port  registers  with  the  brake-cylinder 
pcfft  in  the  seat  the  auxiliary  reservoir 
airbeds  to  discharge  to  the  brake  eylin- 
dn.  Now,  whethar  the  parts  wIU  lemain 


in  service  positimi,  or  move  to  emergen^ 
position,  depends  on  whether  the  brake 
pipe  or  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure  re- 
duces the  more  quickly.  With  a  short 
train,  say  six  cars  or  less,  the  brake-pipe 
volume  is  comparatively  small  and  its 
pressure  can  be  reduced  at  the  brake 
valve  at  a  much  quicker  rate  than  the 
auxiliary  reservohr  pressure  can  be  re- 
duced to  the  brake  blinder  throm^  the 
sorvice  port,  and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
difference  in  pressure  is  formed  the  triple 
piston  and  slide  valve  will  move  to  emer- 
gency position,  causing  imdesired  quick 
action.  However,  with  a  long  train, 
where  the  brake-pipe  volume  is  large,  its 
pressure  cannot  be  reduced  through  the 
exhaust  port  of  the  brake  valve  as  fast  as 
tike  auxiliary  reservoir  inressore  can  be 
reduced  to  the  brake  <7luider  throuj^ 
the  service  port;  therefore,  the  pressure 
on  both  sides  of  the  triple  piston  will  re- 
main about  the  same,  and  a  sufficient 
difference  of  pressure  is  not  obtained  to 
move  the  parts  to  emergency  position. 
Where  this  defect  is  found  in  the  triple 
valve  on  the  engine  undesired  emergency 
is  taare  apt  to  follow  than  If  it  vrwe  lo- 
cated on  some  car  farther  back  in  the 
train. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  this  triple 
valve  being  so  close  to  the'  brake  valve 
the  drop  of  brake-pipe  pressure  is  much 
quicker  than  it  is  farther  back  in  the 
train. 

CROSS-COHPOUMD  PUHP  RUNS  SLOW 

Q.  We  have  a  number  of  engines  on 
our  road  that  are  equipped  with  the  cross- 
compound  pimip,  and  while  I  understand 
that  these  pumps  will  not  run  as  fast  as 
the  smaller  pumps,  yet  I  find  the  one  on 
my  engine  runs  much  slower  than  the 
others  do.  Our  engines  are  superheaters 
and  carry  200  pounds  of  steam.  Will  you 
please  say  what  will  cause  the  slow  ac 
tH»  of  this  pump?  R.  H.  B. 

A.  There  are  several  reasons  for  a 
cross-compound  pump  nmning  slow,  and 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  1.  Leak- 
age past  the  [>acking  rings  in  the  differ- 
ential piston  which  will  delay  the  move- 
ment of  the  main  valve,  thereby  delasring 
the  movement  of  the  pump^2.^  Ob^jme- 
tioD  in  the  steam  £i^iiigi£^^ulikii^|i^ttie 
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pump  or  in  the  exhaust  pipe;  this  will  set 
up  a  back  pressure  and  thereby  cause  the 
pump  to  run  slow.  3.  Leakage  past  the 
final  discharge  valve;  this  will  canse  a 
hi^er  prasBure  for  the  low-pressure  air 
piston  to  work  against,  thus  delaying  the 
movement  of  the  pump.  4.  Leakage  past 
the  packing  rings  in  the  hi^-pressure 
air  cylinder;  this,  too,  will  cause  a  higher 
pressure  for  the  low-pressure  air  piston 
to  work  against  6.  Contracted  air  pas- 
sages between  the  low  and  hig^preesore 
air  cylinders,  or  between  the  high- 
pressure  air  cylinder  and  main  reser- 
voir connection;  In  dtfaer  case  cau^g 
back  pressure  on  the  pump.  One 
of  the  most  common  of  the  above 
causes  is  leakage  past  the  final  dis- 
charge  valves,  and  this  is  often  caused 
hy  excessive  use  of  oil  in  the  Mr  cylin- 
ders; and  as  the  valve  oil  used  on  engines 
with  superheated  steam  is  quite  heavy, 
this  nu^  be  the  cause  of  your  tronbl^ 
and  would  suggest  that  you  have  the 
pump  laundered  To  do  this,  first  discon- 
nect the  air-delivery  pipe  to  the  main 
reservoir,  then  start  the  pump  slowly, 
and  allow  a  strrag  solution  of  lye  to  be 
drawn  throng  the  strainers.  After  pass- 
ing say  a  pail  full  of  solution  throui^ 
the  pump  several  times,  then  rinse  thor- 
oughly. 

BRAKES  PAIL  TO  RBLBASB  POLLOWINa  AN 

EHERGBNGY  APPUCATION 

Q.  I  am  a  careful  reader  of  the  Tech- 
nical columns  of  our  Journal,  and  take 
great  interest  in  what  is  written  on  both 
the  machinery  and  air-brake  subjects,  and 
while  I  have  never  before  taken  the  ad- 
vantage of  lUs  vahiabte  part  <rf  onr 
Journal,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  questioi 
on  air  brake  which  Is  not  qolte  clear  to  me. 
The  question  is  this:  Why  are  brakes 
more  apt  to  stick  following  an  emergency 
application  than  after  a  service  applica- 
tion? I  have  noticed  that  where  the 
brakes  are  apptied  in  emergency,  as  whui 
coupling  up  a  eroBsing,  or  where  a  train 
breidcs  in  two,  or  a  boae  bursts,  that  as  a 
rule  we  will  have  a  number  of  brakes 
sticking,  and  this  does  not  happen  after  a 
service  application.  J.  W.  HcQ. 

A.  To  secure  a  prompt  release  of  all 
brakes  in  a  train  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
a  quick  rise  of  brake-pipe  pressure  above 


that  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir.  And 
where  the  brakes  apply  in  emergrat^ 
from  any  cause  the  auxiliary  reservoin 
and  tanke  cylinders  equalize  at  a  higher 
pressure  than  in  service;  therefor^  a 
Ms^er  brake-pipe  pressure  Is  necessary 
to  move  the  triple  valves  to  release  posi- 
tion. The  principal  reasoA^  however,  for 
brakes  sticking  after  an  emergency  ap- 
plication, is  due  to  the  great  amount  of 
air  required  to  raise  the  brake-pipe  |ves- 
sure  above  that  in  the  anzHiary  reeervcnr, 
as  where  quick-actkm  occurs  the  brake- 
pipe  pressure  is  dnqqied  quite  low  or  en- 
tirely depleted,  and  with  a  long  train  the 
main  reservoir  and  brake  pipe  will  equal- 
ize at  a  much  lower  pressure  than  that 
in  the  auxiliaries.  The  rate  of  rise  in 
pressure  now  depends  <m  the  capacity  of 
the  air  pumi^  and  due  to  the  large  vol- 
ume, the  brake  pipe  and  main  resovmr 
combined,  the  pressure  will  naturally  rise 
BUmly,  and  it  is  this  slow  rise  in  pressure 
that  Is  responsible  for  the  brakes  stick- 
ing. As  where  the  rise  in  pressure  is 
slow,  the  air  may  leak  past  the  triple  pis- 
ton packing  ring  into  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir, keeping  the  pressure  balanced  on 
both  sides  of  the  triple  piston;  therefore, 
the  triple  valve  will  remain  in  service  iap 
position,  holding  the  brake  applied. 
Whenever  the  brake-pipe  {oessure  is  re- 
duced quite  low,  that  is,  where  the  auto- 
matic brake  valve  is  placed  in  release  po- 
sition and  the  main  reservoir  and  brake- 
pipe  pressure  equalize  at  a  pressure  be- 
low 60  pounds,  it  is  good  practice  to  al- 
low the  brake  valve  to  remain  in  release 
position  until  a  pressure  of  60  pounds  is 
obtained  and  then  move  the  handle  to  1^» 
positiw.  This  wlU  allow  the  maximum 
excess  pressure  to  accumulate  in  the 
main  reservoir.  Then  move  the  handle 
to  release  position  for  about  16  seconds, 
then  returning  to  running  position  for 
about  6  seconds,  and  then  to  release  po- 
sition again  for  about  2  secuids,  tben 
back  to  running  position.  Where  the 
brake  valve  la  handled  in  this  manner  the 
brakes  on  the  longest  train  will,  as  a  rale, 
all  release.  However,  there  are  tines 
when  by  this  or  any  other  method,  one  or 
more  brakes  may  not  be  released  from 
the  engine.  This  may  be  caused  by  ex- 
cessive friction  ©|,t^  ^|Biri^H^)fvand 
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its  slide  valv«,  or  by  heavy  leakage  past 
the  triple  piston  packing  ring.  Now, 
while  brakes  are  liable  to  stick  aftw  an 
emergency  application,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  re- 
lease of  all  brakes  following  a  light  serv- 
ice application,  and  would  respectfully 
refer  you  to  the  answer  given  in  this  issue 
of  the  Journal  to  the  question  asked 
by  A.  R.  B. 

BLOW  AT  THE  DIRECT  EXHAUST  PORT  OF 
THE  AUTOMATIC  BRAKE  VALVE 

Q.  My  engine  is  equipped  with  the  E-T 
type  of  brake  and  here  the  other  day, 
while  coupled  to  a  train,  I  had  an  occasion 
to  make  an  emergency  application,  and 
there  was  a  constant  blow  of  air  at  the 
big  exhaust  port  at  the  back  of  the  brake 
valve  and  the  main  reservoir  pressure 
commenced  to  drop  back.  Will  you  please 
explain  what  defect  caused  this,  and 
where  did  the  air  come  from,  and  what 
caused  the  main  reservoir  pressure  to 
start  to  drop  back?  L.  G.  M. 

A.  When  the  handle  of  the  automatic 
brake  valve  is  i^ced  in  emergency  posi- 
tion the  brake  pipe  is  open  to  the  atmos- 
I^iere  throngh  the  direct  exhaust  port  at 
the  back  of  the  brake  valve,  and  any  air 
in  the  brake  pipe  or  air  flowing  to  the 
brake  pipe  will  be  free  to  flow  to  the  at- 
mosphere through  this  port  Now,  if 
there  be  a  continuous  blow  at  the  exhaust 
port  it  is  evident  that  air  is  leaking  into 
the  tnrake  pipe  from  some  source.  It  may 
come  tmm  a  leaky  rotary  valve  or  past 
the  non-return  check  valve  in  the  quick- 
action  cap;  and  more  than  likely  it  is 
leakage  past  the  check  valve.  To  deter- 
mine which  is  at  fault  close  the  cut-out 
cock  in  the  main  reservoir  supply  pipe  to 
the  distributing  valve,  then  release  the 
brake  1^  placing  the  independent  brake 
valve  in  release  position.  If  the  blow 
stops  when  the  brake  is  released,  tiw 
trouble  is  in  the  check  valve,  as  in  releas- 
ing the  brake  all  air  is  taken  from  tiie 
brake  (flinders  and  quick-action  cap;  but 
if  the  blow  continues  it  indicates  that  the 
rotary  valve  is  at  foult 

CAUSE  OP  BLACK  HAND  RISING  WHEN 
BRAKE  VALVB  HANDLE  IS  RETURNED  TO 
LAP  POSITION  FOLLOWING  AN  AUTOMATIC 
APPUCATION 

Q>  Will  you  please  answer  the  foUow- 
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ing:  What  will  cause  the  black  hand  on 
the  Bir  gauge  to  rise  a  few  pounds  after 
the  brake-valve  handle  is  returned  to  lap 
position  when  applying  die  brakes  on  a 
long  train  and  does  not  do  it  on  a  short 
ti^n?  T.  W.  N. 

A.  When  making  a  service  application 
of  the  brakes  on  a  long  train,  chamber 
D  and  the  equalizing  reservoir  pressure 
can  be  reduced  much  faster  than  the 
pressure  in  the  brake  pipe;  this,  of  course, 
means  that  when  the  brake-valve  handle 
is  returned  to  lap  position,  the  pressure 
abovtf  the  equalizing  piston  in  the  brake 
valve  is  less  than  it  is  below  the  piston, 
and  as  there  is  but  a  single  packing  ring 
in  the  piston,  which  is  not  an  absolutely 
tight  fit  in  its  bushini^  air  from  tiw  lower 
or  brake-iupe  side  of  the  pist<»  will  leak 
by  into  chamber  D  and  the  equalizing 
reservoir,  causing  the  pressure  to  rise, 
and  this  rise  of  pressure  will  be  indicated 
by  the  black  hand  on  the  large  gauge, 
which  registers  equalizing  reservoir  pres- 
sure. The  amount  this  pressure  will  rise 
depends  on  the  amount  of  redaction 
made,  length  of  train,  and  the  leakage  by 
the  packing  ring  in  the  equalizing  piston. 

TlUE  REQUIRED  TO  CHARGE  BRAKES 

Q.  1  am  running  an  eni^ne  in  passen- 
ger service  and  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  time  required  to 
charge  the  brakes  of  a  train,  oiu-  trains 
run  anywhere  from  eight  to  twelve  cars 
with  generally  three  or  four  Pullman 
cars;  and  I  have  noticed  that  it  takes 
very  much  longer  to  charge  some  trains 
tiian  others,  and  have  often  wondered 
why. 

I  have  a  regular  engine  equipped  with 
a  Westingfaouse  11-inch  pump,  which  is 
in  good  condition.  I  have  carefully  timed 
the  charging  of  different  trains  and  find 
that  while  some  may  be  charged  in  seven 
to  eight  minutes,  otiurs  of  the  same 
length  requfre  16  to  20  minutes.  Now,  is 
there  any  reason  ^y  an  lUr  pump  wfD 
ocnnpreea  more  air  one  day  than  it  will 
another?  If  not;  why  this  difference  in 
time?  Runner. 

A.  The  amount  of  air  required  to 
charge  a  train  is  dependent  on  the  size 
and  type  of  brake  equipment  found  .on 
the  different  cars.  Digitized  by  LaOOglC 
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For  example,  let  us  take  a  train  of  10 
cars  equipped  with  the  P-M  type  of 
brake,  that  is,  the  old  quick-action  triple 
valve  and  14-inch  brake  cylinders.  Now, 
with  this  size  brake  <^Under  a  14  x  88 
auxiliary  reservoir  is  used,  which  has  a 
volume  of  4,478  cubic  inches,  which  in  10 
cars  would  be  44,780  cubic  inches;  this, 
then,  neglecting  the  volume  of  the  brake 
pipe,  it  being  practically  the  same  on  all 
cars,  would  be  the  volume  to  be  charged 
to  the  pressure  carried. 

Let  us  make  another  example  of  a  10- 
car  train  where  all  cars  ace  equipped  with 
the  L-N  type  of  brake  and  IS-indi  brake 
cylinders.  Here  we  find  the  service  res* 
ervoir,  which  is  16  x  48,  has  a  volume  of 
8,500  cubic  inches;  while  the  supplement- 
ary reservoir,  which  is  22^  x  54  inches, 
has  a  volume  of  19,000  cubic  inches,  and  in 
a  train  of  10  cars  this  would  give  us  a 
volume  of  000  cubic  inches,  or  a  dif- 
ferent of  280,230  cubic  inches  in  tibe  two 
trains.  Putting  tlus  another  way  we  find 
that  the  train  with  the  L-N  equipment 
is  equal  to  about  six  trains  of  the  P-M 
equipment;  therefore,  a  train  with  the  P- 
M  equ  pment  may  be  charged  in  one- 
sixth  the  time  required  to  charge  a  train 
with  the  L-N  equipment 

While  this  may  be  citing  an  extreme 
case,  yet  it  goes  to  show  what  a  great 
difference  in  time  may  be  required  in  the 
charging  of  different  trains.  There  is 
still  another  reason  why  this  difference  in 
time  may  be  found.  All  modem  passen- 
ger carrying  cars  are  equipped  with  the 
"water  pressure  systemi, "  and  many  of 
the  cars  so  equipped  have  a  20^  x  36-inch 
storage  reservoir  having  a  volume  of 
14,200  cubic  inches,  and  this  reservcnr  is 
charged  to  the  same  pressure  as  is  the 
brake  reservoir. 

Now,  at  times,  these  reservoirs  may  be 
found  partially  charged  or  oitirely  free 
from  air  under  pressure. 

The  amountof  brake-pipe  leakage  found 
in  the  different  trains  ts  another  thing  to 
be  considered.  StiU  another  reason  and 
an  important  one  is  where  the  engine  is 
equipped  witti  either  the  E-T  or  L-T  type 
of  brake,  and  the  engine  brake  left  ap- 
plied after  coupling  to  train  air  will  be 
wasted  due  to  brake-cylinder  leakage, 
and  thus  delay  the  charging  of  the  train. 


Practically  speaking,  there  is  no  reason 
known  to  the  writer  why  a  pump  will 
compress  more  air  one  day  than  another; 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  loi^;er  a 
pump  has  to  Work  in  the  charging  of  a 
train  the  his^er  will  be  tiie  temperature 
of  the  air  cylinder,  resulting  in  a  reduced 
capacity  of  the  pump,  thereby  delaying 
the  charging  of  tiie  train. 

DEFECT  OP  THE  WHISTLE  SIGNAL  VALVE 

Q.  My  engine  is  equipped  with  the  L-T 
type  of  brake,  and  here  of  late  I  have 
had  trouble  with  the  air  signal  not  work- 
ing properly,  and  would  aric  if  you  will 
explain  what  defect  will  prevent  it  from 
working  as  intended.  The  trouble  has 
been  so  bad  that,  at  times,  we  have  had 
to  go  over  the  road  without  an  air  signal, 
and  this,  tm  our  road,  is  called  a  failure^ 

G.  R.  M. 

A  You  do  not  state  just  what  the  trou- 
ble has  been,  therefore  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  explam  all  the  different  defects 
of  the  whistie  signal  system.  To  com- 
mence with,  the  air  signal  valve,  which  is 
generally  located  under  the  running  board 
on  the  engine,  is  operated  by  a  reduction 
of  pressure  made  in  the  signal  line.  This 
signal  line  is  supplied  with  air  from  the 
main  reservoir 'through  a  reducing  valve, 
80  that  the  operation  of  the  brake  will  not 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  tignaL 
After  passing  the  reducing  valve,  there 
is  a  choke  fitting  in  the  pipe  to  restrict 
the  flow  of  air  to  the  signal  line,  thus  al- 
lowing a  reduction  to  be  made  in  its  pres- 
sure when  the  car  discharge  valve  is 
open.  For  the  proper  operation  of  the 
^gnal  valve,  the  pressure  eAiould  be  re- 
duced suddenly,  or  the  redudng  valve 
will  feed  air  into  the  signal  line  as  fast 
as  it  is  taken  out  at  the  car  discharge 
valve,  and  the  signal  will  not  operate. 
When  the  pressure  is  reduced  in  the  sig- 
nal line,  and  this  reduction  extends  to 
the  signal  valve,  it  affects  the  pressure 
above  the  diaphragm  first,  so  that  the 
pressure  in  the  chamber  under  the  dia- 
phragm will  force  it  upward,  unseating 
the  discharge  valve,  which  allows  air  to 
pass  to  the  whistle,  causing  it  to  sound  a 
blast.  This  reduction  in  dgnal  line  pres- 
sure will  cause  the  reducing  valve  to  open 
and  recharge  the 
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pressure  being  increased  above  the  dia- 
phragm will  force  it  downward,  seating 
the  exhaust  valve,  stopping  the  flow  of 
air  to  the  whistle. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  signal  line  does 
not  charge  throughout  the  train,  first  see 
whether  the  cocks  at  the  end  of  the  sig- 
nal line  «i  each  car  are  opea;  it  they  are 
then  the  reducing  valve  must  be  stuck  in 
ckwed  position.  If  the  whistle  fails  to 
bk>w  when  the  cord  ia  puUed,  it  may  be 
due  to  a  baggy  diaphragm  or  too  loose  a 
fit  of  the  diaphragm  stem  in  its  bushing 
or  the  bell  of  the  signal  whistle  imper- 
fectly adjusted  or  its  bowl  full  of  dirt 

If  the  whistle  gives  one  long  blast  it 
may  be  due  either  to  the  reductions  being 
made  too  close  together,  or  the  diiqihragm 
stem  too  dose  a  fit  in  its  bushing. 

If  the  whistle  blows  every  time  the 
brakes  are  released,  it  indicates  that  there 
iaadirect  connectionbetween  the  main  res- 
ervoir and  signal  pipe,  and  that  the  latter 
is  charged  to  main  reservohr  pressure. 
This  is  due  to  the  redudng  valve  being 
stuck  in  open  positkm  and  the  ncn-retum 
check  valve  not  seating  properly. 

The  reason  why  the  whistle  blows  when 
the  brakes  are  released  is,  there  being  a 
direct  opening  between  the  signal  pipe 
and  main  reservour,  air  will  flow  back 
from  the  rignal  pipe  each  time  the  main 
reserroir  iHressure  ia  reduced  in  releasing 
tiie  brakes.  This  causes  a  reduction  of 
signal  line  pressure  which  will  operate 
the  signal  valve  and  cause  the  whistle  to 
blow.  If  the  fit  of  the  diaphragm  stem 
is  too  loose,  when  the  train  is  short,  the 
signal  valve  may  respond  to  a  reduction 
made  on  any  of  the  cars  in  the  train,  but, 
on  a  long  tnun,  a  reduction  from  the  rear 
cars  may  not  be  suffidently  rapid  at  the 
agnal  valve  to  cpentc  the  valv^  and  the 
whistle  will  not  sound. 

Again,  the  whistle  is  liable  to  give  two 
or  three  blasts  when  the  cord  la  pulled,  if 
the  stem  is  too  loose. 

WABNINO  PORT 

Q.  In  the  Jtme  issue  of  the  Journal,  a 
question  was  asked  by  R.  A.  B.,  in  re- 
gard to  where  the  air  comes  from  that 
flows  through  the  warning  port  in  the 
G-6  and  H-6  automatic  brake  valves. 

The  answer  was  giyea  stating  that  the 


air  flows  through  the  warning  port  when 
the  handle  is  in  running  position.  Again 
the  question  was  asked  by  J.  T.  and  an- 
swered in  the  August  issue  the  same  as 
answered  in  the  June  issue.  Now,  is  this 
not  a  mistake?  R.  J.  T. 

A.  Tes;  the  questitm  waa  improperly 
answered  fai  both  issues.  The  only  time 
that  the  warning  port  ia  open  is  when 
the  automatic  brake-valve  handle  is  in 
full  release  po»iti4m. 

BROKEN  FEED  VALVE  PIPE 

Q.  I  also  noticed  an  answer  given  to 
question:  What  should  be  done  in  case 
the  pipe  leading  from  the  feed  valve 
to  the  automatic  brake  valve  should  break, 
in  which  it  stated  that  the  regulating  nut 
of  the  feed  valve  should  be  backed  off 
to  save  the  waste  of  mun  reservoir  air, 
and  the  end  of  the  pipe  toward  the  brake 
valve  should  be  plugged;  as  when  the 
handle  of  the  brake  valve  is  moved 
toward  service  position  in  making  a 
service  application  the  feed  valve 
port  will  be  conoected  to  the  brake- 
pipe  port  through  a  large  cavity  In  tiie 
rotary  valve,  which  will  permitthelvake- 
pipe  air  rushing  through  to  the  atmos- 
phere, thus  causing  a  sudden  reduction 
of  brake-pipe  pressure,  which  in  turn 
will  cause  an  undesired  emergency  of  the 
brake.    Now  is  this  not  a  mistake? 

My  way  of  understanding  this  break- 
ing of  feed  valve  pipe  and  reason  for 
plugging  pipe  toward  Inake  valve  is  to 
save  mabi  reservohr  air,  as  with  this  pipe 
not  plugged,  when  making  a  service  ap- 
plication or  with  the  brake  valve  in  lap 
position,  main  reservoir  air  would  rush 
through  the  broken  pipe,  and  when  a  re- 
lease of  the  brake  is  made  there  would  be 
no  excess  pressure  for  the  recharge  of 
the  brake  pipe.  R.  J.  T. 

A.  What'you  say  in  r^^ard  to  the  waste 
of  main  reservoir  air  when  the  handle  of 
the  automatic  brake  valve  was  moved  to 
either  lap  or  service  position  is  correct 

However,  what  was  said  in  answer  to 
the  question  in  the  August  issue  is  cor- 
rect, and  it  is  tiie  movement  of  the  brake 
valve  from  release  past  running  and  bidd- 
ing positions  where  we  would  first  be  af- 
fected, and  it  was  for  this  ref^sbaJQu^lh^ 
answer  was  given  i^'^^kli^^yS^ 
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Qvestloits  aid  Aaswen 

BY  JAMES  GREGORY 
Q.  What  would  cause  cracks  in  any 
part  of  the  barrel  or  boiler,  that  is,  any 
part  not  directly  exposed  to  the  flame 
from  firebox,  sndx  as  firebox  sheets,  for- 
ward flue  sheet  or  flues?  Would  it  be 
caused  by  boiler  being  too  weak  to  stand 
the  pressure  or  would  working  of  defec- 
tive machinery  tend  to  ffrodoce  it? 

H.  H. 

A.  Cracks  that  take  place  in  barrel  of 
boiler  may  be  caused  by  corrosion  or  by 
severe  pounding  of  defective  machin- 
ery such  as  would  result  from  a  loose  bl- 
inder, Inwken  firame,  even  a  very  loose 
fitting  main  driving  ;.box  brass  might  pro- 
duce a  fracture  in  a  boUer  sheet,  at  least 
such  is  the  opinion  of  men  experienced  in 
boiler  construction  and  maintenance. 

Q.  Does  the  adoption  of  the  super- 
heater change  in  any  way  the  design  or 
proportions  of  ticnt  end  and  stack  or  any 
part  that  controls  draft?  Is  the  taper 
stMk  used  as  much  witii  the  superheater? 

R.D. 

A.  There  is  no  material  change  in  the 
design  of  draft  appliances  since  the  com- 
ing of  the  superheater.  It  is  a  generally 
accepted  fact  that  a  smaller  nozzle  may 
be  run  with  the  superheater  without 
adding  to  the  back  pressure  as  much  as  if 
saturated  steam  is  used,  but  the  general 
de^gn  of  engine  in  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  draft,  excepting  for  the  addititm  of 
the  superheater  damper  in  front  end,  has 
not  changed.  The  stacks  have  not  been 
changed  either,  the  taper  stack  bang  the 
most  fovored  design. 

Q.  I  have  read  that  there  was  a  change 
of  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of  the 
high  nozzle  in  front  ends.  What  are  tbe 
objections  based  on?  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  radical  change  in  other 
parts  that  would  lead  to  this  reversal  of 
opinion  as  to  the  eificiency  of  the  high 
nozzle.  R-  D. 

A.  The  fault  of  the  Ji^  nozzle  has 
always  beat:  not  enough  netting  area.  It 
met  with  favw,  in  fact  was  a  necesidty 
when  the  sparks  were  arrested  in  tmat 
end,  but  since  they  have  been  permitted 
to  escape,  the  advantage  of  the  burner 
netting  area  afforded  by  the  low  nozzle  is 


being  taken  advantage  of  in  some  places. 

It  has  also  been  discovered  that  the 
principle  of  operation  of  the  exhaust  jet 
and  its  influence  on  draft  are  such  as  to 
make  it  advisable  to  expose  the  exhaust 
as  much  as  posuble  to  contact  with  the 
gases  of  eombnBti<m  while  pasnng  tiirou^ 
troat  end  and  this  furnishes  another  rea- 
s<m  for  ttie  low  nozzle  again  coming  into 
favOT  In  addition  to  the  larger  netting 
area  that  design  permits. 

Q.  An  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Railway- Age  Gazette,  in  the  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary n,  signed  W.  G.  Landon*  calls  at- 
taiti<»i  to  the  use  of  a  steam  chest  gauge 
<m  French  locomotives.  This  to  be  used 
to  govern  throttle  opening  so  as  to  pre- 
vent slipping.  Is  there  anything  of  the 
kind  in  the  States?  Is  it  of  any  particu- 
lar advantage  in  handling  an  engine? 

W.  D.  H. 

A.  The  use  of  steam  gauges  on  steam 
chests  of  French  engines  is  not  a  new 
thing,  but  we  doubt  very  much  of  its 
being  of  any  practical  use  as  an  aid  to 
handling  an  engine.  The  best  runner  is 
the  man  who  cultivates  judgment  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  handling  of  the  en- 
gine. If  he  forms  the  habit  of  relying 
on  gauges  for  aid  in  controlling  the  slip- 
ping he  will  never  acquire  the  proper 
sense  of  judgment  so  necessary  to  get 
good  work  from  the  engine  when  she  is 
over<ylindered  or  on  bad  rail. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  slipping  of  mgines. 
whenworkingunder  fuUthrottie,  awriter 
in  the  Railway  Gazette,  in  May  issue, 
says  be  finds  locomotives  have  a  great- 
er tendency  to  slip  when  the  cranks 
are  below  the  center  line,  at  which  point 
the  tire  begins  to  flatten.  Now,  why  the 
greater  t«iden^  to  slip  at  the  pdnt 
named,  and  how  could  it  cause  flat  tires? 

W.  D.  H. 

A.  As  it  is  the  power  exerted  which 
makes  the  wheels  slip,  it  naturally  follows 
that  it  must  be  greater  at  some  points 
or  in  some  positions  of  the  crank  juns 
than  others.  We  know  the  smaller  the 
locomotive  driving  wheel  the  greater  the 
power  of  engine.  That  is  because  the 
piston  travel  of  the  engine  is  faster,  or 
leverage  greater  than  would  be  the  case 
with  the  larger  wheel,  afid^  .th^re  are 
certain  positi(fiia'''^^^^iPhiS^^»heE« 
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their  motion  induces  a  faster  travel  of 
piston  than  at  some  other  points,  it  is 
reascmable  to  bdieve  the  power  exerted 
in  these  positions  is  greater  than  at  some 

others,  and  the  tendency  for  wheels  to 
slip  correspondingly  increased.  We  find 
the  fastest  piston  travel  takes  place  with 
right  main  pin  approaching  lower  quarter. 

As  to  the  eifect  on  tire,  its  becoming 
flat,  that  is  something  to  which  the  sUp- 
piogof  engine  is  not  closely  rdftted.  An 
engine  will  not  make  a  flat  spot  by  slip- 
^ng,  although  it  would  of  course  cause 
excessive  wear  of  tire  on  the  sur- 
face of  part  of  wheel  in  contact  with  rail 
when  slipping  was  done  and  produce  a 
rough  riding  engine  in  extreme  cases, 
but  the  real  flat  spot  that  jars  the  engine 
and  pounds  the  rail  is  chiefly  the  result  of 
ill  fitting  or  neglected  driving  boxes  caus- 
ing wheel  sliding. 

Q.  Is  there  an  automatic  slack  adjuster 
for  locomotive  driving-box  wedges?  It 
should  be  a  good  thing  in  the  pool,  as 
much  of  our  troubles  come  from  neglect 
to  keep  wedges  adjusted  to  keep  down 
the  pounds  on  engine.  How  does  it  work? 
Our  engines  are  poded.  E.  R. 

A.  An  automatic  adjusting  driving-box 
wedge  that  should  fit  well  uito  the  pool 
system  of  keeping  up  power  by  a  New 
York  Company  is  on  the  market.  The 
plan  has  been  tried  before  with  poor  suc- 
cess on  account  of  frequent  sticking  of 
wedges.  With  the  New  York  device  there 
are  two  wedges,  one  for  adjusting,  the 
other  is  asort  of  shoe  or  floating  wedge 
with  a  idig^t  taper.  The  adjusting  wedge 
goes  between  this  shoe  and  the  jaw  of 
frame,  and  this  arrangement  is  proof 
against  sticking  of  box,  as  the  floating 
wedge  or  jaw  has  enough  play  between 
the  pedestal  binder  and  the  top  of  jaw  to 
move  so  as  to  prevent  box  becoming 
locked  1^  tightening  of  wedge  when  box 
moves  up  and  down  on  uneven  track. 

Q.  What  is  considered  a  fair  percent- 
age of  balance  for  a  slide  valve?  Is  a 
piston  valve  in  perfect  balance?   S.  M. 

A.  Eighty-five  per  cent  is  considered  all 
the  balance  needed  for  slide  valve.  The 
piston  valve  is  usually  regarded  as  in  per- 
fect balance;  however,  there  is  the  pres- 
sure of  steam  against  tibe  packing  rings 
that  mtut  be  considered.   The  semi  plug 


valve  having  no  packing  rings  is  perhaps 
the  only  perfectly  balanced  valve. 

Q.  Can  the  American  balanced  valve  be 
as  perfeetiy  balanced  as  other  types 
used  with  the  slide  valve?  S.  M. 

A.  Users  of  the  American  type  claim 
to  secure  just  as  perfect  a  balance  with  it 
as  with  any  other. 

Q.  Tia  said  to  be  the  practice  on  some 
European  roads  to  control  the  slipping  of 
engines  by  moving  reverse  lever  instead 
of  throttle  as  we  do  here.  In  what  way 
would  the  changing  of  reverse  lever  con- 
trol slipping  and  is  it  practical  even  with 
reversing  gear  to  handle  lever  by? 

R.  R.  S. 

A.  It  is  an  old  practice  of  engineers 
who  ran  in  the  days  of  the  small  engines 
to  control  dipping  partly  with  reverse 
lever.  The  little  engineB  had  leas  wdglit 
on  drivers  in  proportim  to  cylinder  power 
than  the  modem  types,  for  which  reason 
they  were  very  slippery,  and  to  use  sand 
continually,  which  woidd  be  necessary  if 
no  other  means  were  employed,  was,  for 
obvious  reasons,  out  of  the  question.  It 
was  done  m  th^  way:  If  engine  would 
not  hold  rail  working  at  8-inch  cut-off 
with  light  throttle,  lever  would  be  dropped 
down  a  few  notches.  The  effect  would 
be  to  reduce  the  maximtmi  pressure  on 
piston  but  still  get  same  average  power 
by  the  later  cut-off.  This  practice  was 
common  among  freight  men.  In  passen- 
ger work  the  throttle  was  always  used 
for  that  purpose.  With  the  coming  of 
the  air  sander  the  need  of  using  either 
throttle  m  lever  to  ivevent  dipping  may 
be  almost  wholly  dispensed  with,  yet  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  use  the  long  stroke 
and  light  throttie  so  the  sand  may  be 
saved  for  the  place  where  all  the  power 
may  be  needed  to  keep  train  going. 

Q.  Why  can  an  engine  haul  more  ton- 
nage in  a  abort  train  than  a  kmg  me?  Is 
that  the  general  rule?  Also  what  is  meant 
by  internal  resistance  of  ears?  R.  R.  S. 

A.  Generally  speaking  the  shorter  a 
train  the  less  resistance  it  offers,  partiy 
due  to  the  lesser  internal  resistance,  rep- 
resented by  journal  and  flange  friction  in 
the  small  number  of  cars  composing 
train. 

Also  the  external  reaiatanee  fromnt- 
mosphere  is  cmveB^ismA^ltfTi^iQ^f^ 
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the  shorter  train,  or  lesser  number  of  car 
bodies. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  how- 
ever, as  it  was  recently  proven  in  a  test 
tiiat  the  same  tonnage  in  a  shorter  train 
offered  more  resistance  than  in  a  larger 
train.  This  was  dae  to  the  trial  having 
been  made  fm  a  soft  roadbed,  the  heavier 
cars  causing  a  depression  of  track  not 
present  with  the  lighter  loaded  cars  iii  a 
longer  train. 

Q.  Is  the  drawbar  pull  of  the  large 
engines  of  today  as  strong  in  proportion; 
at  ordinary  high  train  speed,  as  with  the 
smaller  engines  of  former  days?  This 
is  a  question  we  engineers  often 
discuss.   Many  favw  the  small  engine. 

J.  M. 

A.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  superheater 
the  ONnparison  was  by  all  authorities  fa- 
vorable to  the  smaller  engines. 

The  reason  for  this  has  been  attributed 
to  various  causes;  among  which  are,  ex- 
cessive (^linder  cmdensation  with  satu- 
rated steam  of  high  temperature  used  in 
large  cylinder  areas,  also  too  restricted 
steam  passi^s  for  admission  and  exhaust 
to  provide  for  proper  distribution  at  high 
piston  speed. 

With  the  coming  of  the  superheater 
there  has  been  a  marked  change,  which, 
together  with  late  improvements  in  de- 
signs of  nozzles  and  steam  passages  in 
cylinders,  have  placed  the  modem  engine 
in  a  more  favorable  light  when  com- 
pared to  the  engines  of  a  generation  ago 
as  measured  by  drawbar  pull  at  high 
^»eed. 

Q.  Regarding  the  matter  of  economy 
only,  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  most 
important  thing  to  be  considered  in  loco- 
motive practice?  M.  R. 

A.  Wlien  we  regard  the  question  in  a 
broad  sense,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
must  base  our  deductions  of  economy  of 
locomotive  operation  on  its  earning  ca- 
pacity as  developed  in  train  movement, 
then  it  may  be  said  there  is  no  particular 
part  of  the  machine  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  any  other,  just  as  one  link  in 
a  chain  is  of  no  greater  importance  than 
others,  as  it  does  not  add  to  the  strength 
of  other  weaker  links  or  the  strength  of 
the  chain  as  a  whole. 

However,  there  are  three  vital  features 


which  stand  out  prominently  before  us 
when  we  view  this  innblem.  They  are: 
first,  boiler  capacity;  second,  valve  mo- 
tion, and  third,  management  The  boiler 
first,  it  being  the  source  of  power,  valve 
moti(m  second,  its  functionbeing  to  afford 
effidait  distributitm  of  that  power,  and 
managementlast,  whichisrepresmtedbya 
competent  engine  crew,  which  being  the 
brains  of  the  machine  so  co-OTdinates  tiie 
operation  of  tfae  different  parts  of  it  as 
to  develop  t2ie  highest  measure  of  econ- 
omy consistent  with  the  most  efficient 
service. 

To  .answer  your  question  witiiout  con- 
sidering the  matter  of  performance  would 
be  impossible,  for  the  real  eetxaxmy  in  lo- 
comotive practice  is  best  shown  1^  tiie 
CfHisistent  earning  power  of  tiie  ma- 
chine. 

Q.  I  notice  that  the  Stephenson  valve 
gear  is  favored  for  switching  en- 
gines even  on  roads  favoring  ot^er 
valve  gears  for  road  engines.  Why  is 
that? 

A.  The  Stephenson  being  nearly  all  be- 
tween the  frames  is  better  protected 
fnmi  u^ury  as  when  tideswiped,  whidk 
occurs  more  oftm  willi  yard  than  road 

engines.  Another  reason  given  is  that 
the  starting  power  of  engine  with  Ste- 
phenson link  motion  is  l>etter  than  with 
other  gears  having  a  fixed  lead,  and  the 
starting  power  really  represents  the 
working  capacity  of  the  switching  en- 
gine. 

Q.  We  have  three  different  kinds  of 
valve  gears  here —Stephenson,  Baker, 
Walschaert,  and  will  soon  have  another, 
the  Southern.  The  Stephenson  is  pretty 
well  imderstood,  but  the  others,  though 
more  simple,  apparently  cause  more  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to 
disomneet  in  case  of  breakdown.  Now 
in  ease  of  a  break  of  union  liidc  eccen- 
tric rod,  is  there  any  great  advantage  in 
using  part  of  the  gear  on  thatside? 

Young  Runner. 

A.  There  are  many  rules  for  disconnect- 
ing Baker  and  Walschaert  valve  gears  in 
case  of  breakdown  so  part  of  the  gear 
may  still  be  used,  but  the  results  gained 
in  power  by  these  methods  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  risk  ff^^^dtf)^ 
age  and  delay  ti^lfil^^sU^QP^.  H. 
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Desalis,  of  the  New  York  Central,  offers 
a  very  common-sense  opinion  on  this 
question  when  he  says,  "It  is  our  prac- 
tice in  case  of  any  displacement  to  re- 
mote the  eccentric  rod  and  link  that  con- 
nect lower  end  of  lead  and  lap  lever  to 
dear  all  moving  parts,  thusdiaeonneeting 
every  connection  that  will  convey  move- 
ment to  the  valve  on  the  defective 
side." 

The  above  is  a  simple  plan  which  pre- 
vents much  delay  and  possibly  furtiior 
damage  to  machinery. 

Q.  If  an  engine  brdce  both  eccentric 
rods  on  a  Baker  gear,  could  she  be 
brought  to  terminal  without  help,  or,  to 
be  more  definite,  could  she  get  enough 
power  from  valve  movement  imparted  by 
croeshead  motion  to  take  her  to  terminal? 
•  Young  Runner. 

A.  The  engine  could  be  brought  in 
under  her  own  power.  The  chief  trouble 
would  be  in  starting  en^e  in  some  posi- 
tions. Say  she  stopped  m  forvrard  dead 
center  on  right  »de;  we  have  no  starting 
power  on  that  side  now.  The  opposite 
side  is  on  upper  quarter,  but  the  valve  has 
closed  the  admission  port,  so  we  have  no 
starting  power  on  the  left  side  either. 
It  would  be  necessary  then  to  move  the 
left  valve  independentlyf  by  disconnect- 
ing valve  rod  from  gear  so  steam  would 
be  admitted  to  blinder  uid  engine  moved 
to  some  positi<m  where  she  could  start 
heraelf  if  indeed  that  point  could  be  found 
ataU. 

An  engine  once  started  could  be  kept 
going,  as  the  drag  of  valve  or  seat  lends 
to  the  power  of  engine  even  with  only  a 
lead  opening,  for  when  the  piston  is  com- 
ing to  center  the  tendency  of  the  drag  of 
valve  is  to  delay  its  opening  for  pre- 
admission while  it  tends  to  delay  the  clos- 
ing of  valve  after  piston  has  passed  cen- 
ter. The  matter  of  doubt  in  this  problem 
is  in  the  starting  power;  however,  it  is 
not  considered  good  railroading  to  at- 
tempt anything  of  the  kind,  as  an  engine 
tmable  to  handle  herself  under  all  condi- 
tions might  delay  tr^c  uid  invite  other 
troubles  that  we  are  trying  to  avoid  as 
much  as  posrible.  The  best  way  to  run 
an  engine  so  disabled  would  be  in  train 
vrith  anotlwr  engine.  Even  then  the  chief 
gain  in  having  part  of  gear  in  operation 


would  be  to  insure  proper  cylinder  hibri- 
cation  only. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  best  way  to  get 
oil  to  cylinders  on  disabled  engine  having 
valve  blocked  in  center  of  seat  but  main 
rod  still  connected?  D.  M. 

A.  There  are  several  ways,  but  one  of 
tlw  beat  is  to  not  block  vidve  aa  center 
of  seat  if  it  can  be  avoided.  In  the  case 
of  a  piston  valve  (inside  admission)  the 
valve  would  of  course  center  itself  and 
prevent  lubrication  of  cylinder  in  the 
usual  way,  nor  could  the  hand  oiler  be 
used  in  this  case,  as  connection  between 
cylinder  and  oil  supply  is  cut  off  by  valve 
covering  ports.  A  good  {dan  in  such  a 
case  is  to  first  try  the  valve  by  opening 
throttle  with  cylinder  cocks  open.  If 
there  is  any  steam  shown  at  cylinder 
cocks  there  will  be  plenty  of  lubrication 
carried  to  that  cylinder  by  the  steam 
leaking  by  the  valve;  if  valve  is  perfectiy 
tii^t  then  the  only  thing  left  to  do  is  to 
remove  indicator  plugs  on  side  of  cylinder, 
or,  if  none,  slack  off  on  forward  head  so 
oil  can  be  gotten  to  cylinder. 

Q.  We  are  told  the  inside  admission 
piston  valve  need  not  be  blocked  in  case 
it  becomes  disconnected,  say  by  broken 
valve  stem,  but  no  one  seems  to  state  a 
reason  for  that  Why  this  difference  be- 
tween an  inside  and  outside  admission 
valve? 

A.  With  inside  admission  the  steam  in 
steam  chamber  is  inside  of  valve  and 
exerts  equal  pressure  on  valve  forward 
and  back,  so  if  the  valve  is  off  center 
enough  when  throttie  is  opened  to  admit 
steam  to  forward  end  of  cylinder  the 
pressure  against  valve  at  tiiat  point, 
owing  to  the  open  port  there,  will  be  leas 
than  that  against  (^^msite  end  of  valve 
where  the  port  is  covered,  with  the  result 
that  this  difference  in  pressure  will  cause 
valve  to  be  forced  back  until  the  forward 
port  is  also  covered,  where  the  valve  will 
remain  while  throttie  is  open. 

The  difference  in  outside  admission  pis- 
ton  valve  is  due  to  the  steam  beingon  tiie 
outside  of  tiie  latter,  and  the  difference 
in  pressure  forcing  valve  back  wboi 
throttie  is  opened  is  measured  by  the  area 
of  valve  stem.    Where  outside  admission 

diameter  as  valve  stem  riuinmg  tbnmg^ 
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forward  end  of  ateam  chamber,  then  the 
outside  admission  piston  valve  will  center 
itself,  if  disconnected,  just  as  the  valve 
having  inside  admission,  when  throttle  is 
opened. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  valve  travel  is 
given  by  the  eccentric  crank  on  a  Wal- 
schaert  gear?  What  the  crosshead  mo- 
tion? W.  R.,  Div.  10. 

A.  The  eccentric  crank  gives  full  travel 
to  valve.  The  crosshead  movement  gives 
a  motion  to  valve  if  eccentric  rod  is  dis- 
eanneeted,  otherwise  the  influence  of  the 
crosshead  stroke  is  merely  to  control  the 
movement  of  valve  so  as  to  provide  for 
lead  opening.  It  does  not  add  to  the 
travel  of  valve  although  it  will  move  the 
valve  a  distance  of  twice  the  lap  and 
lead  if  run  independently  of  the  motion 
imparted  by  eccentric  crank. 

Q.  With  the  old  16x24  engines  the  full 
stroke  cut-off  took  place  at  21  inches  of 
tbe  piston  travel.  Is  that  proportion 
still  maintained  in  the  modem  engine? 
Have  the  modem  valve  gears  made  it 
possible  to  cause  later  cut-off  so  as  to 
gain  power?  Old-TIHER. 

A.  The  new  valve  gears  have  not  made 
it  possible  to  provide  a  later  cut-off  at  full 
stroke  than  is  given  by  the  Stephoison 
gear;  if  anything  the  opposite  is  true,  as 
any  gear  having  a  fixed  lead  must  neces- 
sarily cause  an  earlier  cut-off  at  full 
stroke  since  that  lead  must  be  sufficient 
for  short  cut-off,  which  makes  it  exces- 
sive for  full  stroke.  It  is  considered  that 
a  cut-off  taking  place  at  85  per  cent  of 
the  piston  stroke  is  a  fair  average  with 
modem  valve  gears;  liie  21-inch  cut-off 
with  the  Stephenson  gear  represents  871 
per  cent  cut-off  <m  a  24-inch  stroke  en- 
gine. 

Q.  I  had  an  argument  with  some  engi- 
neers about  a  compound  engine,  I  claimed 
that  when  engine  is  working  csompound 
there  is  as  much  back  pressure  against 
high-pressure  piston  as  there  is  forward 
pressure  agidnst  low-pressure  piston. 
The  others  sud  there  was  more  pressure 
on  the  low-pressure  cylinder  than  there 
was  resistance  or  back  pressure  on  the 
hi^   Who  is  right?         A  Member. 

A.  You  are  right.  All  the  pressure 
used  in  low-pressure  cylinder  when  engine 
is  working  compound  is  exhausted  from 


the  high-pressure  cylinder,  so  whether  the 
high  pressure  exhausts  into  a  receiver, 
as  in  the  cross  compound,  or  directly 
throui^  tihe  hollow  valve^  as  in  the  f onr- 
i^linder  type^  it  must  necessarily  exhaust 
into  a  confined  space,  which  causes  a  back 
pressure  in  proportion  to  the  space  and 
volume  of  steam  exhausted,  from  the 
high-pressure  cylinder. 

The  power  exerted  oa  the  low-pressure 
piston  is  of  course  greater  than  tibe  re- 
sistance this  exhaust  steam  offers  to  the 
high-pressure  piston.  That  is  due  to  the 
largw  area  of  the  low-pressure  pistcn, 
but  the  steam  pressure  per  square  inch 
must  necessarily  be  the  same  on  both 
idf^  and  low-pressure  pistons. 

Q.  The  modem  BuUseye  lubricator  has 
two  removaUe  seats  for  filling  plugs,  la 
removii^c  one  of  these  seats  I  foand,after 
a  lot  of  pulling  on  the  wreswh,  that  it  had 
a  left-hand  thread.  What  is  the  reasca 
for  that  kind  of  thread— the  only  one  on 
the  engine,  I  believe?  Runner. 

A.  A  left-hand  thread  is  used  on  the 
seat  bushing  to  prevent  bushing  coming 
loose  when  filling  plug  is  removed.  Yon 
know  that  often  when  plug  is  set  ordi- 
narily tight  it  requirra  considerable  force 
to  start  it  out  This  is  particularly  true 
when  plug  has  been  put  in  the  lubricator 
when  it  was  cold,  the  effect  of  heat  ex- 
panding the  plug  a  trifle  more  than  the 
bushing  into  which  it  is  screwed,  causing 
the  plug  to  set  hard  on  seat  When  this 
takes  place,  the  force  required  to  start  it 
loose  might  loosen  bushing  instead  of  the 
phig,  if  they  were  both  of  the  same  tiuwad, 
for  which  reason  the  budiing  has  a  left- 
hand  thread,  so  if  bushing  did  turn  when 
trying  to  start  a  stubborn  plug  it  would 
be  made  more  tight  instead  of  becoming 
loose. 

You  will  note  a  similar  case  of  valve 
becoming  set  from  the  effect  of  heat  in 
the  water  valve  of  injector.  If  shot  off 
after  working  injector,  it  is  comparative- 
ly  cold,  but  if  steam  valve  leakfl^lhe  vmter 
valve  and  its  stem  become  faoi^  and  the 
expansion  of  the  steam  causes  it  to 
lengthen  and  hold  the  valve  against  seat 
with  a  much  greater  force  than  that  used 
when  it  was  shut  off,  often  requiring  the 
aid  of  a  monkey  wroich  ta«tut  it  open 

again.  Digitized  by       OOg IC 
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TRAIN  RULES -STANDARD  CODE 

EDITED  BY  GEO.  B.  C<HXINOWOOD 


Th«  diKOuion  of  the  queationt  Babmitted  on 
tMin  rulea  will  be  from  the  "Standard  Code  of 
Bolea,"  and  whatever  may  appear  In  theae  cotumna 
■hould  not  influence  anyone  to  depart  from  the 
rulea  as  applied  oa  the  road  on  which  the  number 
ia  atnployed. 


Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
The  following  inquiries  have  been  made 
by  members  of  the  American  Railway 
Aasociation  respecting  practices  under 
the  Standard  Code  of  Train  Rules,  and  re- 
plies have  been  made  thereto  by  the  com- 
mittee as  follows: 

L  Q.  The  revised  Standard  Code  of 
operating  rules,  adopted  at  the  meeting 
on  Not.  17,  1916,  contains  standard  Form 
F  of  train  orders^  example  8,  reading  as 
follows: 

"No.  1  display  signals  A  to  G  for  en- 
gine 65. " 

Will  you  kindly  advise  if  this  example 
should  be  interpreted  as  authorizing  en- 
gine 66  to  nm  as  the  second  section  of 
train  No,  1? 

A.  Example  3,  under  Form  F,  gives 
engine  65  authority  to  run  as  second  sec- 
tion of  train  No.  1. 

2.  Q.  Under  Form  C  is  it  proper  mider 
uiy  circumstances  to  give  a  train  order, 
"No.  1  has  right  over  Na  2,"  without 
specifying  "GtoX?" 

A.  In  using  Form  C,  the  points  between 
which  right  is  conferred  should  always  be 
stated  in  the  order. 

8.  Q.  Under  Form  K  is  it  proper  under 
any  circumstances  to  give  an  order,  "No. 
1  of  February  29  is  annulled, "  without 
specifying  "A  to  ZV 

A.  In  using  Form  K,  the  points  between 
which  the  train  is  annulled  should  always 
be 'Stated  in  the  order. 

4  Q.  Will  you  kindlyinformme  whether 
or  not  the  committee  on  transportation 
has  rendered  any  decision  since  February, 
1911,  the  date  of  tiie  last  edition  of  the 
Standard  Code,  on  the  question  of  the 
ri^ts  of  trains  at  a  station  designated  in 
a  train  order?  The  committee  decided  on 
September  24,  1900.  under  Form  G,  that 
"Gaza"  was  the  entrance  switch  to  the 
siding.  Would  the  same  ruling  apply  to 
practice  under  Form  F?  To  illustrate: 
'*Na  10  engine  69,  displ^  signals  Berber 


to  Gasa  for  engine  8&^"  At  Gaaa,  at 
what  point  will  first  Na  10  t»ke  down 
signals,  and  at  what  point  will  second 
No.  10  engine  86  consider  the  order  fnl- 
fiUed? 

A.  The  committe  on  transportation  has 
not  made  any  ruling  on  Form  G  since 
February  24,  1900,  and  that  ruling  is  ap- 
plicable under  Form  F  in  the  iUnstratira 
submitted 

First  No.  10  will  take  down  signals  at 
tile  entrance  switch  to  ihe  siding.  The 
order  to  second  No.  10  wUl  be  fulfilled 
when  the  train  clears  the  main  track  at 
the  entrance  switch  to  the  siding. 


DsNVSR,  Colo,  Auk.  &  inc 

Editor  Train  Rtn^BS  Dkfartmbmt: 
The  following  questions  are  causing 
much  discussion  and  would  like  to  have 
them  explained: 

(A)  Please  give-tiw  American  Railw^ 
Association  ruling  and  your  own  opinion 
on  the  following  orders: 

First-class  train  No.  63  northbound  and 
superior  by  direction,  receives  order 
No.  1,  "No.  63  meet  No.  64  at  B;  No.  63 
will  take  siding. "  No.  63  was  delayed 
and  it  became  necessary  to  issue  onler 
No.  2,  as  foUows:  "Na  68  meet  Na  64 
ate  instead  of  B." 

The  crew  of  No.  63  raised  the  question 
as  to  what  train  should  take  the  siding  at 
C.  My  understanding,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  other  men,  is  that  No.  63  should  hold 
main  track  at  C.  But  the  conductor  of 
No.  64  does  not  take  that  view. 

(B)  Na  21  receives  anmderreadhigas 
follows: 

''Order  Na  7  is  annulled  Na  21  meet 
extra  202  at  6." 

Is  the  crew  of  No.  21  right  in  leaving 
the  station  where  the  order  is  received 
and  not  knowing  what  order  No.  7  is? 
No  such  rarder  has  been  given  them. 

Member  Div.  676. 

A.  (A)  It  has  been  ruled  by  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association  tliat  the  super- 
seding order  reading  as  indicated  would 
be  improper  and  that  the  correct  method 
would  have  been  for  the  dispatcher  to 
annul  order  Na  1  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing. 

The  committee  was  of  the  opinion  tiiat 
should  the  orders  be  so  a^M.  No*,  ^.^uld 
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take  siding  at  C.  The  first  order  specific- 
ally directed  that  No.  2  take  siding  at  B 
and  the  new  order  changed  the  meeting 
point  to  C  but  did  not  specifically  state 
that  No.  68  should  take  siding;  hence,  the 
trains  would  naturally  revert  to  their 
original  authority  to  the  main  track. 

The  revised  rules  provide  that  when  a 
train  is  directed  by  train  order  to  take 
siding  for  another  train,  such  instructiona 
apply  only  at  the  point  named  in  the  or- 
der and  do  not  appfy  to  the  superseding 
order  unless  so  specified. 

(B)  In  this  case  Na  21  sbould  not 
leave  the  station  at  which  it  reeeives  the 
order  until  it  is  known  what  order  Na  7 
is  about 

Rule  201  provides  that  for  movements 
which  are  not  provided  for  by  time- 
table train  orders  will  he  issued,  and  that 
they  must  contain  neither  information 
nor  instroctions  not  essential  to  such 
movements.  Under  this  rule  it  wilt  be 
seen  that  the  crew  of  Na  Zl  most  con- 
sider that  the  annulling  of  order  No.  7 
was  essential  to  the  movements  of  No. 
21.  The  crew  also  know  that  they  cannot 
fulfill  the  order  because  they  cannot  an- 
nul an  order  which  they  do  not  hold. 

In  such  a  case  it  must  be  considered 
liiat  there  has  been  some  kind  of  an  error 
made.  Possibly  an  operator  has  failed  to 
deliver  order  Na  7  to  train  No.  21,  or  it 
may  be  that  some  order  which  the  crew 
holds  is  order  No.  7  with  the  wrong  num- 
ber on  it  Also,  while  the  circumstances 
of  the  wording  seem  to  indicate  that  or- 
der No.  7  refers  to  a  former  meet  be- 
tween the  two  trains,  still  it  may  be  about 
an  entirely  different  movement  In  prac- 
tical operation  an  order  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted wh.^  cannot  be  execnted. 


North  Bat.  N.  Y..  Jtilr  n.  1916. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Department: 
Please  answer  the  following  in  the 
Journal,  as  we  have  differmt  opinions 
here  on  Uiis  question: 

"Engine  77  run  extra  leaving  A  on 
Thursday,  Feb.  17,  with  rig^t  over  all 
trains.  Leave  A  11:80  p.  m.,  C  12:26  a.  m., 
E  1:47  a.  m.,  arrive  F  2-.22  a.  m." 

We  bave  a  clause  in  our  rules  which 
states  that  all  trains  except  first  and 
seocnd  class  trains  must»  unless  otherwise 


directed,  approach  and  pass  through  yard 
limits  prepfu^  to  stop  unless  the  miUn 
track  is  seen  or  known  to  be  clear. 

What  we  want  to  know  is  this:  If  a 
train  receives  an  order  as  above  does  it 
confer  any  rig^t  to  the  extra  wMch  will 
permit  it  to  pass  through  yard  limite 
without  being  xmder  control? 

A  Member. 

A.  The  fact  that  an  extra  train  is  given 
right  over  all  trains  does  not  make  it  a 
first  or  second-class  train.  It  is  still  an 
extra  train  and  must  be  governed  hy  the 
rules  governing  tiie  morement  of  an  extra 
train.  The  extra  la  given  right  over  all 
trains,  but  yard  engines  are  not  trains, 
therefore,  the  right  held  by  the  extra 
gives  it  no  authority  over  yard  engines 
more  than  what  any  other  extra  train 
has.  In  other  words,  the  extra  must  ap- 
proach and  pass  through  yard  limits  pre- 
pared to  stop  unless  it  is  seen  or  known 
that  the  main  track  is  clear. 

Standard  Rule  93  governs  the  use  of 
yard  limits.  It  is  usually  made  to  confer 
right  upon  first  and  second-class  trains  to 
pass  through  without  being  required  to 
slacken  speed,  but  third-class  and  infe- 
rior class  trains  and  extra  trains  are  re- 
quired to  pass  through  yard  limits  pre- 
pared to  stop  tmless  the  main  track  is 
seen  or  known  to  be  clear. 

Tile  yard  proper  does  not  include  the 
main  track  or  tracks  which  run  through 
it,  but  for  convenience  the  rules  provide 
for  the  use  of  the  main  track  through 
the  yard  upon  the  time  of  certain  class 
trains  under  certain  restrictions. 


Matter  of  OeMral  Interest 

BY  JASON  KBLLBY 

COMPARATIVE  SAFETY  OP  LONG  AND  SHOBT 
TKAIN8 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  pub- 
lishes a  book  containing  tables  and  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  long  trains  as  a  safety, 
as  well  as  an  economic  advance  in  railway 
transportation.  Their  whole  argument  is 
based  on  the  effect  of  the  more  destae 
traffic  of  the  greater  number  of  trains 
needed  to  handle  the  business,  if  train 
length  is  reduced.  Much  is  said  of  the 
great  financial  loss  that  would  follow  a 
return  to  short^^  Jy^^ffl^,»^5>^^9g(t^big 
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financial  outlays  already  made  in  the  pur- 
chase of  powerful  enginra,  heavy  rails, 
expendve  roadbeds,  togetbw  with  round* 
bouse  accommodationa  for  tiiese  modern- 
monster  locomotives.  The  report  included 
tables  intended  to  show  tiiat  the  reduction 
in  casualties  to  both  passengers  and  em- 
ployees is  all  due  to  the  increase  of  length 
of  trains  and  the  corresponding  reduction 
in  density  of  traffic  movements. 

We  will  not  question  the  accuracy  of 
these  tables,  but  we  do  criticise  the  cause 
assigned  for  the  improvement  they  show, 
in  safety  of  train  operation. 

It  will  be  easily  recalled  that  shortly 
after  the  long  trains  appeared  the  Safety 
First  Movement  also  started.  This  fact 
in  itself  would  give  room  to  suspect  their 
close  relati<mship.  AnycMW  witii  a  grain 
of  common  sense  knows  that  the  Safety 
campaign  was  primarily  intended  as  an 
economic  measure,  the  necessity  for 
which  was  no  doubt  very  forcibly  sug- 
gested by  the  increased  number  of  casual- 
ties of  all  descriptions  attending  the 
operation  of  big  trains. 

The  movement  is  worthy  of  the  most 
vigorous  encouragement,  if  only  for  hu- 
mane reasfHis,  but  its  real  benefit  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  railway  econo- 
mist is  its  saving  of  dollars  and  <wnts  in 
reduced  damage  to  property  and  persons, 
both  employees  and  passengers,  for  these 
represent  financial  leak  boles  the  progress- 
ive manager  is  ever  seeking  to  stop  up. 

We  read  much  of  the  wonderful  results 
gained  by  the  adoption  of  preventative 
safely  measures  for  railway  employees  of 
late,  and  anyone  familiar  with  train 
operation  knows  that  these  claims  are 
not  exaggerated,  yet,  in  the  face  of  alt 
that  has  been  accomplished  in  that  re- 
spect, the  railroad  in  its  published  state- 
ment in  the  Bureauof  Railway  Economies, 
ignores  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  Safety 
First  Movement  entirely,  and  credits  the 
improvement  shown  to  the  introduction 
of  long  trains,  but  their  argiunent  is  en- 
tirely devoid  of  anything  in  the  way  of 
logic.  They  do  not  go  into  detail  in  their 
discussion  of  the  question,  but  simply 
lump  the  whole  proposition,  basing  their 
claim  for  greater  safety  on  the  lesser 
number  of  trains  required  when  sizes  of 
trains  are  increased. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  tiwre  is  an 
additional  element  of  danger  in  every  ir- 
regularity ta^g  place  in  the  movement 
of  a  tnun.  Doubling  hills,  pulling  out 
drawbars,  severe  shocks  from  air-brake 
causing  trains  to  buckle,  inadequate  sid- 
ing capacity  for  safe  clearance  at  meet- 
ing and  passing  points,  and  other  condi- 
tions arising  from  the  practice  of  trying 
to  move  traffic  in  large  train  units,  are 
productive  of  the  very  conditions  that 
called  loudly  for  a  remed^r;  and  a  partial 
remedy,  at  least,  came  in  the  shape  of 
the  Safety  First  Movement 

That  tiiere  has  already  been  an  im- 
mense outlay  of  money  to  further  the 
plan  of  operating  big  trains,  as  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  is  not 
a  good  enouG^  reason  for  a  continuance 
of  the  practice,  nor  is  the  ai^oment  set 
forth  in  the  taUes  and  reading  matter 
in  the  Bureau  of  Bailway  Eeonomica 
a  fair  statement  of  the  situation,  for 
in  piurposely  ignoring  the  great  benefits 
gained  from  the  Safety  First  campaign, 
which  has  been  lauded  to  the  skies  by  pen 
and  voice  of  our  leading  railway  men  for 
several  years  past,  the  railroads  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  misrepresent  the 
facts  in  their  contenticm  in  favor  of  long 
trains.  That,  in  itself,  is  strong  evidence 
of  the  weakness  of  their  claims  that 
safety  in  train  movement  keeps  pace  with 
the  increasing  length  of  trains. 

The  supporters  of  the  long  trains  point 
to  figures  showing  the  greater  tendency 
to  accidents  as  illustrated  during  the  rush 
period  on  a  particular  line.  Now,  the 
fact  is,  that  when  an  unusual  rush  of 
business  takes  place,  it  finds  the  average 
road,  as  a  rule,  unprepared  to  handle  it 
properly.  Power  and  other  rolling  stock 
is  pressed  into  service  that  is  both  anti- 
quated and  out  of  condition,  in  addition 
to  which,  it  is  often  necessary  to  work 
the  regular  force  beyond  what  would  or- 
dinarily be  regarded  as  a  safe  limit  as  re- 
gards amount  of  work  and  hours  on  duty, 
together  with  a  most  important  fact,  that 
it  is  also  necessary  to  press  into  service 
newly  promoted  men  unfamiliar  with  their 
new  responsibilities,  a  kind  of  boomer 
element  that  is  strange  to  the  road  and 
often  indifferent  aa  to  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice they  render.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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These  factors  represent  a  combination 
that  will  easily  account  for  the  greater 
number  of  acddrats  rattending  train  op- 
eration  ^en  there  is  a  cwigeBtuni  ot 
traffic,  as  duzing  the  mah  seascm  on  the 
average  road. 

In  the  lesser  number  of  casualties,  the 
railroads  pretend  to  see,  in  the  operating 
of  exceedingly  large  trains,  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  effect  of  the  excessive  wear 
and  tear  on  the  men  incident  to  the  kmg 
trains,  and  long  hours,  and  the  greater 
amount  of  respfouibilily  involved  in 
handling  them,  but  the  fact  is,  the  en- 
gines and  the  trains,  and  the  conditions 
generally  of  present-day  railroading  are 
such  as  to  produce  a  record  which,  when 
summed  up,  would  show  a  balance  in  fa- 
vor  of  shorter  trains  and  shcnter  hours. 

FLAGGING 

Flass^g  seems  to  be  one  of  the  loet 
arts  in  train  work.  Where  is  the  old- 
fashioned  flagman  who  uaed  to  "drt^ 
off"  going  20  miles  an  hour,  with  his 
lamps  and  "caps"  to  inrotect  against  the 
fellow  followiug,  who  was  coming  for  all 
he  was  worth  and  nothing  to  stop  with 
but  the  hand  brakes  and  a  prayer? 

He  is  still  vlth  ns  but  we  can't  spare 
the  Mme  to  let  him  do  as  good  a  job  as  he 
used  to.  Time  is  too  precious  to  be  sac- 
rificed for  safe^.  Of  course  the  rules 
call  for  measures  of  protectitm  that 
would  seem  adequate  for  any  situation 
that  might  arise,  but  rules  represent  the 
theoretical  side  of  railroading.  They 
furnish  a  convenient  means  of  protection 
to  those  who  are  often  morally  responsi- 
ble ftn-  tiieir  violation,  for  we  know  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  violate  them  in 
wder  to  deliver  the  goods,  whicti,  when 
(Tanslated  into  plain  English,  means  make 
the  time. 

This  plan  of  railroading  has  beoi  tried 
out  far  past  tlie  experimental  stage,  and 
has  demopstrated  beymid  speculation  that 
no  chain  of  safeguards  yet  invented  can 
fit  into  the  system  so  as  to  hwure  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  safety  in  railway  train 
movement 

Yes,  the  flagman  is  still  with  us.  In 
addition  to  the  flags,  lamps  and  caps  he 
used  to  carry  in  the  old  days,  he  has  the 
automatic  signal,  the  air  brake  and  the 


fusee  to  supplement  his  work,  together 
with  a  lot  of  safety  rules  liuit  would 
seem  amply  sufilcient  to  meet  any  situa- 
tion possibly  but  m  llie  emergency  they 
sometimes  fail,  flagman  and  all,  simply 
because  we  cannot  spare  the  time  to  ob- 
serve those  rules;  and  when  something 
happens,  the  powers  that  be,  who  have 
long  tolerated  the  practices  tiiat  led  up 
to  the  affair,  point  from  a  safe  poeititHi 
behind  their  bulwark  of  ndes  an  accusing 
finger  at  some  victim  of  the  system  for 
which  they  or  someone  hij^er  are  re- 
sponsible. 

A  little  less  pressure  from  above  and 
a  free  exercise  of  all  caution,  the  serv- 
ice can  reasonably  call  for  on  the  part  of 
those  directly  responsible  for  safety 
would  make  railroading  a  moxe  desirable 
occupation  for  the  railroad  man,  and  per- 
haps just  as  iHofitable,  if  not  nu»e  so,  to 
the  raflhroad  stockholder. 

A  UTTLB  ADVICE 

We  frequently  meet  with  patentees  of 
some  device  or  other  offered  as  a  good  in- 
vestment for  the  railroad  man.  It  may 
he  an  ur  brake,  a  patent  valve  gear,  or 
some  other  improvement  in  railway 
mechanism,  and  may  possess  some  de- 
gree of  morit  in  a  mechanical  way,  but 
the  promoting  of  such  inventiims  are  too 
often  stock  jobbing  proposititxu  with 
which  the  wori^ingman  should  have  noth- 
ing to  do. 

The  promoters  of  these  invraituna  often 
use  the  alluring  but  illogical  argument 
that  their  reason  for  offering  such  stock 
to  the  working  man,  rather  than  to  the 
capitalist,  is  they  dui't  want  any  one  in- 
dividual to  get  control  of  the  patent 
They  also  make  rosy  promises  of  what 
will  be  done  after  a  certain  amount 
of  stock  has  been  disposed  of,  but 
these  promises  usually  do  not  materi- 
alize, so  all  the  stockholder  has  left 
for  his  investment  is  his  certificate  and 
his  experience.  The  latter  is,  of  coarse, 
wwth  something  for  its  use  as  a  pre- 
TWtative  against  a  repetition  of  such  in- 
vestments, but  cannot  be  said  to  be  an 
absolute  cure.  Besides,  it  often  comes 
pretty  high. 

The  possibility  of  the  promoter  being 
successful  in  gel^ingi  b$Ae:idflj^6£  tQ 
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adopt  mechanical  inventiMis  of  any  kind* 
DO  matter  how  beneficial  they  may  seem 
to  be,  is  very  remote;  too  mndi  so  tia  the 
working  man  to  risk  his  hard-earned 
money  on  the  chance  of  financial  return. 

An  effective  plan  to  sell  stock  in  these 
devices  is  to  get  permission  of  the  offi- 
cers, or  some  ofiicer  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, to  deal  with  the  men  on  the  com- 
pany's grounds.  This,  in  a  way,  puts  tiw 
seal  of  official  approval  ao  the  merit  of 
the  investment,  and  is  a  strong  induce- 
ment  for  rwlroad  employees  to  bay  stock 
that  often  has  no  practical  value  what- 
ever. Buy  stock  in  a  gold  mine,  an  oil 
well,  or  t^e  a  flyer  on  the  ponies  if  yon 
will,  but  the  "great  railway  mechanical 
invention, "  let  that  go  by. 

THE  OLD-FASHIONED  OmCIAL 

Where  is  the  old-fashi<nied  official  who 
knew  almost  every  man  on  the  line  and 
could  call  most  of  them  by  name?  Many 
of  you  still  in  the  service  can  recall  him. 
There  was  a  strong  bond  of  affection  be- 
tween him  and  his  men,  and  the  depar- 
ture of  such  an  officer  from  any  road  was 
usually  regarded  by  the  m«i  under  him 
as  a  calamily.  There  was  much  more 
sentiment  in  the  railroad  man's  life  In  the 
old  days  than  now.  The  personal  risk  of 
the  men  in  train  work  was  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  soldier,  and  as  a  general 
rule,  the  railroad  men  of  that  day  were  a 
sort  of  devil-may-care  class  who,  like  all 
men  engaged  in  hazardous  occupations, 
threw  caution  to  the  winds,  evidentiy  re- 
garding it  as  hardly  w<»rth  while.  The 
service  then  called  for  a  roi^-and-ready 
type  of  man,  but  withal,  a  kind  not  only 
willing  to  stand  hard  knocks,  but  capable 
as  well,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  common  be- 
lief among  railroad  men  even  today  that 
it  was  more  difficult  to  measure  up  to  the 
requirements  for  the  position  of  engineer 
in  those  days  than  at  the  present  time. 

With  that  care-&ee,  devil-may-care 
class,  sentiment  had  a  strong  influence 
toward  keeping  them  in  line.  The  old- 
time  railway  official  knew  that,  and  his 
success  as  an  executive  was  more  often 
due  to  his  good-fellowship,  his  diplomacy, 
than  to  his  technical  ability.  The  human 
element  entered  more  largely  into  the 
operation  of  engines  and  trains  when  sys- 
tems and  standards  were  yet  in  the  mak- 


init  and  tiiose  officials  who  realized  tha^ 
and  were  governed  accordingly,  were  the 
successful  ones.  Some  of  them  have  left 
bdiind  records  of  kindly  deeds  that  are 
today  closely  linked  with  the  traditions 
of  some  of  our  big  trunk  lines.  We  have, 
forgotten  the  railway  official  who  invent- 
ed some  appliance  or  other  that  caused 
his  name  to  be  known  at  one  time  &om 
coast  to  coast,  bat  we  remember  quite 
distinctly  the  other  (me,  who  in  the  old 
days  was  ^ply  a  good  square  fellow. 

I  recall  a  story  told  by  a  masto*  me- 
chanic which  expresses  the  wei^t  of 
sentiment  in  former  days.  One  day  this 
master  mechanic  had  occasion  to  call  a 
couple  of  men  to  the  office  for  quarreling. 
It  seemed  that  a  foreman  undertook  to 
call  a  workman  dbwn  for  referring  to  the 
master  mechanic  as  the  <dd  man.  This 
fact  came  oat  during  the  investigatioa, 
and  after  it  was  all  over,  the  master  me- 
chanic said:  "I  just  locked  the  door  and 
stood  on  my  head  with  joy,  for  I  felt  that 
I  had  at  last  reached  the  goal  of  my  life's 
ambition,  to  be  called  the  *01d  Man.*  " 

Canal  Zone CoaditioiHwill  Reauln  the  SaoK 
Two  years  ago,  when  this  work  passed 

to  the  permanent  maintenance  period,  the 
President^  according  to  law,  issued  an 
order  putting  into  effect  the  charging  for 
rent,  fuel  and  light  to  employees  occupy- 
ing government  houses.  The  metal  trades 
department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  succeeded 
in  having  the  enforcement  of  this  order 
post{>oned  until  June  80,  1916.  Efforts 
were  made  to  have  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation that  would  continue  omditioiB 
maintained  during  theconstruction  period, 
but  the  house  rejected  this  plan,  which 
was  approved  by  the  senate.  The  union- 
ists then  appealed  to  the  President  direct^ 
who  referred  the  matter  to  Secretary  of 
War  Garrison  and  Secretary  of  Labw 
WUscm  for  faiveetagatiuL  The  Attorn^ 
General  ruled  that  an  executive  order  was 
within  the  law.  President  Wilson  accepted 
the  recommendation  of  his  caMnet  offi- 
cials, who  ^reed  with  the  trade  unionists, 
and  signed  an  order  continuing  woricing 
conditions.  The  workers  could  see  no  dif- 
ference as  far  as  their  labor  is  concerned 
between  construction  and->maintquuioe 
period.  -  Weekiif  iMmwiLtfttefPOgle 
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Labor  Digest 

A  COLLECTION  OF  VARYmO  OPINIONS  OF 
INTEREST  TO"  LABORINQ  PEOPLE 


.    Health's  ReUtioaJo  EJ^kt-Hoor  Day 

BY  WOODS  HUTCHINSON.  H.  D.,  THE 
WORLD'S  BEST  KNOWN  WRITEK  ON 
MEDICAL  SUBJECTS 

The  world  does  not  run  on  mathemat- 
ical principles.  It  is  true  we  have  been 
victims  from  our  earliest  school  days  of 
a  conspiracy  to  fix  unalterably  and  irre- 
movably  in  our  minds  a  firm  belief  in 
certain  geometric  axioms  and  first  jnin- 
ciples,  which  must  be  absolutely  accepted 
and  never  questioned.  Once  grant  these 
and  the  logician  has  you  at  bis  mercy. 

Such  as,  for  instance,  the  hoary  and 
venerable  chestnut  that  a  whole  is  always 
greater  than  its  part,  blandly  overlook- 
ing the  notorious  and  indisputable  fact 
that  commimities,  nations  and  races  have 
always  been  dominated  and  run  by  mi- 
norities, and  small  ones  at  that  Which 
the  latter  politely  and  modestiy  explain 
by  the  statement  that  one  with  God  is 
always  a  majority! 

Another  inspired  hatching  from  the 
guileless  minds  of  mathematicians  and 
school  men  is  the  assumption  that  in  the 
same  class  or  category  higher  numbers 
are  greater  than  lower. 

Four,  for  instance,  being  eternally  and 
unalterably  more  than  two  in  the  swim- 
ming class,  even  though  the  four  happen 
to  be  ducks,  and  the  two  dreadnaughts. 
In  fact,  the  assumptions  and  fundamental 
axioms  of  the  mathematicians,  like  those 
of  other  minds  that  wear  blinkers  and 
can  see  only  in  om  plane,  deal  solely  witii 
quantity,  and  leave  out  of  account  entarely 
the  far  moreimportantelementof  quality. 

"Oh!"  but  we  protest  "we  can  easily 
see  through  that  fallacy.  We  are  not  so 
childish  as  to  be  misled  by  that  kind  of 
superficial  logic"  But  the  trouble  is 
that  we  are,  and  are  constantly  being 
hoodwinked  by  that  kind  of  sophistry, 
not  just  occasionally  but  firequentiy  and 
habitoaUy,  even  on  some  of  the  Imp<n> 
tant  questions  of  life. 

For  instance,  in  the  vital  and  important 
element  of  labor  regulation,  the  one 
rock-ribbed,  moss-grown  and  indomitable 


obstacle  to  an  intelligent  adjustment  and 
planning  of  the  hours  of  labor  ia  the  calm 
and  unshakable  assumption  oo  the  part 
of  the  public  that  an  ei^t-hour  day  is 
necessarily  and  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  a  smaller  day  than  a  ten-hour  or  a 
twelve-boor  one,  that  is  to  say,  less  pro- 
ductive, less  valuable,  less  remunerative 
to  the  employer.  This  plausible  and  con- 
clusive assumption  is,  of  course,  loudly 
heralded  abroad  by  the  employer  of  labor, 
and  the  community  "fall  for  it"  unani- 
mously, and  swallow  it  whole,  without 
evea  stoppmg  to  put  their  teeth  into  it 

It  sounds  so  alphabetically  and  element- 
ally convincing  and  plausible.  If  a  man 
earns  $2  dollars  In  a  day  of  ten  hours, 
naturally  he  can  earn  only  $1.60  in  eight 
hours.  Consequentiy  any  demand  to  have 
his  day  shortened  and  still  receive  ex- 
actiy  the  same  wage  is  a  bare-faced  im- 
position upon  the  good  nature  of  an  inno- 
cent and  long-suffering  employer. 

If  the  worker  demsnds  the  sb<HrtenIng 
of  his  day  wiUwut  corresponding  reduc- 
tion of  h^  w^^es  be  is  asking  for  either 
blackmail  or  charity,  according  to  popu- 
lar logic.  The  only  question  being  whether 
the  employer  can  magnanimously  afford 
to  give  it  to  him  out  of  his  Intimate 
IHTofits. 

The  <nily  trouble  with  this  universally 
accepted  and  self-evident  proposition  Is 
that  it  doesn't  happen  to  be  true  and  ut- 
terly lacks  the  support  of  facts. 

On  the  contrary,  incredible  if  not  para- 
doxic as  it  may  sotmd,  thousands  of  ex- 
periments on  both  sides  of  the  Atiantic, 
in  all  sorts  of  trades,  have  overwhelm- 
ingly proven  that,  so  far,  the  shorter  the 
working  day  the  more  work  is  turned  out 

In  additicH)  to  this,  the  quality  of  work 
is  80  much  better,  the  wastage  by  break- 
ing, spoiling  and  soiling  so  much  less,  the 
accidents  both  to  machinery  and  to  men  so 
much  fewer,  that  the  eight-hour  day 
saves  to  the  employer  more  than  the  ad- 
ditional wage-per-hour  cost  on  these 
counts  alone. 

In  fact;  so  far  as  the  world-wide  proc- 
ess of  lowering  the  one  and  raising  the 
other  has  gone  to  date,  the  fewer  the 
working  hours  and  the  higher  the  wages 
the  lower  the  labor  cost  of  tl)e  invduct— 
Aaaoeiated  Pren.u,gAize6  by  GoOglc 
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QoveraineaUl  Qeaeroslty 

Those  railroad  employees  who  may  pos- 
sess an  unquenchable  yearning  to  wallow 
in  the  joys  and  benefits  of  subordinate 
ranployment  incident  to  Government  own- 
ership and  who  profess  to  believe  that 
wages  and  working  conditions  would  be 
materially  enhanced  were  the  Congress 
rather  than  the  private  employers  to  pre- 
scribe that  scale  and  dictate  these  condi- 
tions, should  not  fail  to  read  and  heed  an 
editorial  contained  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  New  York  Evening  JouttuU,  which 
in  common  with  the  other  Hearst  publi- 
cations stands  as  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
ponents of  Government  ownwship  of 
railroads. 

The  editorial  in  question  was  inspired 
through  some  reader  of  the  Journal  tak- 
ing Henry  Ford,  the  automobile  manu- 
facturer, to  task  for  his  reported  refusal 
to  pay  his  workmen  who  might  enlist  in 
the  defense  of  the  country,  supplemented 
by  the  receipt  of  the  following  letter 
from  an  employee  of  the  Postoffice  De*. 
partment  who  is  a  member  of  the  N&r 
tional  Guard: 
Editor  Evening  Journal: 

Dear  Sir:  lama  National  Guardsman. 
Have  had  15  years'  experience.  Am  a 
tnuned  man.  Have  been  Corporal,  Ser- 
geant,  First  Sergeant  and  Acting  Bat- 
talion Sergeant-Major  and  Color  Ser- 
geant Am  a  sharpshooter,  of  which  there 
are  very  few  in  this  State  or  any  other 
State.  Have  been  a  member  for  the 
past  12  years  of  a  regiment  whose  record 
is  unexcelled,  and  for  three  years  of  its 
only  equal. 

We  are  called  to  war,  at  least  tiiat  will 
be  the  ultimate  result  I  cannot  go.  I 
have  three  littie  future  defenders  of  their 
country  and  another  coming  in  a  week's 
time.  I  cannot  go  away  with  ray  regi- 
ment because  they  and  their  little  mother 
can't  exist  on  the  $15  per  month  Uncle 
Sammy  pays  his  "buck  privates. "  Thou- 
sands of  concerns  pay  their  employees 
while  away  witii  the  National  Guard. 
My  boss  does  not  I'm  a  railway  mail 
clerk  in  the  employ  of  Uncle  Sam.  I 
want  to  go  and  "do  my  bit"  My  ex- 
perience and  ability  (this  is  fact,  not 
egotism)  will  be  of  benefit  to  my  country 


and  my  regiment  I  can  shoot  and  have 
hiked  SO  miles  on  an  empty  belly. 
Must  I  stay  home? 

If  I  were  rich,  and  for  any  reason  un- 
able  to  go  to  the  fnmt,  I'd  be  glad  to  ob- 
tain a  proxy.  Who  wants  me?  Who'll 
send  me  to  the  front?  Who  will  guaran- 
tee that  my  little  sidekicker  and  our  littie 
citizens  will  be  taken  care  of  while  I'm 
away?  Twelve  dollars  a  week  will  do  iti 
I  don't  want  charity.  I'll  take  your  place 
and  mine  at  the  same  time,  and  inwmise 
to  be  a  credit  to  both;  that  would  be  the 
remuneration.  You  would  have  Uw  satis- 
faction of  sending  a  capable  man  to  the 
^nt,  a  man  who  wouldn't  have  been  able 
to  go  were  it  not  for  your  efforts;  I  would 
have  the  pleasure  of  having  "done  my 
bit"  for  my  country.  I'll  go  fifty-fifty 
with  you  on  the  credit;  I'll  take  any  dis- 
credit myself,  but  believe  me,  there  wiB 
be  none. 

If  we-tenth  of  those  who  turned  out  in 
New  York  City's  "Preparedness"  parade 
would  join  New  York's  National  Guard, 
our  State  would  have  some  representa- 
tion. Will  they  do  it?  I'm  one  who's 
ready!   Will  you  give  me  a  push? 

I-have  references  for  twenty  years  as 
to  character  and  integrily.  Making  tins 
appeal  goes  against  the  grain,  bat  I'd  do 
worse  than  this  for  a  diance  to  get  to  the 
front  My  regiment  leaves  Friday  or 
Saturday.    Will  I  go  for  you? 

RespectfuUy,      N.  G.  N.  Y. 

Continuing  the  Journal  Editor  says: 

Our  reader  says  that  Mr.  Ford  should 
be  denounced.  But  he  probably  is  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he— as  one  of  tlie 
liundred  millions  who  own  this  Govern- 
ment—is doing  exactly  that  for  wliich  he 
denounces  Mr.  Ford. 

Go  into  the  post  office,  and  you  will  find 
more  than  one,  more  than  a  thousand  in- 
dividuals like  one  witii  whom  we  talked 
yesterday,  or  like  him  whose  letter  is 
published  herewith. 

This  man  at  best  is  not  too  hif^  ptid. 
The  United  States  Government  is  richer 
tlian  Heniy  Ford,  but  less  generous. 

It  does  not  pay  its  workers  $6  a  day. 

If  Henry  Ford  took  workmen  out  of  his 
factory,  sent  them  away  to  fight  for  hira, 
made  them  give  J.g)iizwi9.\p«e*«*gpt9rk 
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and  risk  their  lives,  and  thai  cut  thdr 
pay  to  almost  nothUig,  he  would  uideed 
be  deserving  of  denunciation. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  does. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  foregoing; 
joracticaUy  every  privately  owned  nulroad 
in  the  United  States  is  carrying  tiiose  of 
its  employees  who  have  been  recent^ 
called  for  military  duty  on  the  payroll  at 
their  regular  compensation,  which  with- 
out further  palaver  or  comment  presents 
to  our  understanding,  as  we  verily  believe 
it  does  to  the  vast  majori^  of  railroad 
employees,  the  strongest  possible  argu- 
moat  agunst  tummg  our  railroads  and 
the  nearly  2,000,000  wage-earners  who 
serve  them  over  to  the  tender  merdes  of 
tiie  politidans. 

For  this  is  exactly  what  Government 
ownership  would  mean.  —  Tlie  Railroad 
Ehnployee.  

Yoke  of  flie  Newspapers 

The  newspaper  editors  generally  are 
not  making  edittnial  cwnmoit  evidently 
far  fear  of  offending  the  employing  class, 
their  largest  customers,  but  the  follow- 
ing from  The  Pttblie  is  quite  pointed:  ■ 

What  has  the  Federal  Government  to 
do  in  the  case  of  the  threatened  strike  of 
the  trainmen?  Is  the  case  similar  to  that 
of  the  garment  workers?  Hardly.  The 
garment  workers  are  private  persons 
working  for  other  inrivate  persms;  all 
engaged  in  a  business  that  is  not  a  public 
business.  Here  the  duly  ot  Uie  State 
Government  is  to  keep  the  peace— noth- 
ing more,  unless  you  wish  to  assert  the 
principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  establish  equalify  of  opportunity. 
That,  of  course,  is  conceded,  but  the  first 
du^  is  to  keep  the  peace.  But  the  rail- 
roads are  not  wholly  private  affairs.  Th^ 
are  public  service  corporations.  They  as- 
sumed obligatiws  to  die  public  when  they 
accepted  their  franchises  from  the  public. 
They  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
people.  They  agreed  to  run  trains,  and 
carry  the  people  and  their  freight  These 
were  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
secured  their  franchises.  These  railways 
are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
hence  are  subject  to  Government  r^^ula- 
tkm  and  control.   The  Federal  Govern- 


ment has  its  dealings  witii  tlie  railway 

companies,  not  witii  their  hired  men. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  public's 
Inisiness  what  wages  the  companies  have 
to  pay  in  order  to  get  men  to  woric  for 
them.  It  is  the  bosinees  of  the  public  to 
compel  the  railwiQrcfHnpaniestorun  their 
trains  regularly  and  uninterruptedly. 
*'But»"itmaybe  said,  "if  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  enforce  lUs  obligation,  and 
compel  the  companies  to  run  their  trains, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
men. "  Well,  what  of  it?  That  is  one  of 
the  risks  the  railw^  companies  assumed 
when  they  accepted  their  franchisee  and 
became  common  carriers.  If  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  permit  these  oompanies  to 
abandon  their  oUigationa  to  the  public 
while  they  fought  out  their  quarrels  with 
their  hired  men,  then  indeed  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  taking  sides— taking  sides 
with  the  companies  against  the  men.  The 
case  is  clear.  The  first  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  force  the  companies  to  per- 
form their  public  obUgationa  Will  it 
bankrupt  the  otmpaniesT  Wedon'tknow. 
Hut  is  anothOT  matter.  Uust  they  charge 
highra-  rates,  if  they  yield  the  shorter 
hours  demanded?  That  is  a  question  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  CommissioD  to 
settle.  That  comes  later. —C  J.  BUELUwt 
The  Public. 


OovemoMnt  to  Km  Tralas  If  Mea  Strfln 

J.  J.  Keegan,  Ck>mmi88ionar  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  pre* 
dieted  that  the  United  States  Federal 
Government  will  immediately  seize  and 
operate  all  the  railroads  in  case  the  threat- 
ened strike  of  the  four  great  Brother- 
hoods materializes.  He  saysGovemmoit 
ownership  of  the  railroads  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  next  step.  Keegan 
would  not  say  that  plans  had  already  beoi 
formulated  for  such  Govemmmt  action, 
should  the  emergency  arise,  but  did  de- 
clare that,  according  to  his  informati<Hi 
and  belief,  the  step  would  be  inevitaUe. 

Keegan  also  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
been  quietly  apinndsing  the  valuations  of 
the  railroads  of  tbe  United  States  and 
declared  that  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  result  is  better  prepared^^^^^e- 
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foie  to  aBSume  the  responaibility  of  Gov- 
emment  ownership.  ... 

The  foregoing  press  dispatch  &om  the 
New  York  Journal  of  July  17  is,  without 
prejudice  of  comment,  commended  to  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  those  employees 
of  raih^nds  who  bdieve  with  the 
ployse  tiiat  Goveroment  ownffrship  wmdd 
spell  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  that  in- 
dependence of  thought,  acti<m  and  exam- 
ple which  at  present  so  noticeably  charac- 
terizes the  railroad  service  of  this  coun- 
try under  private  ownership,  in  addition 
to  destroying  i<a  all  time  the  efficiency  of 
the  great  protective  organizations  of  rail- 
road labor. — Th«  Railroad  Employee. 


Dlfaiois  Manafactarers*  Assoclatioa 

In  opposing  legislation  intended  to  bet- 
ter ctmditiona  of  working  women  the 
Hanafactnrers'  AaaoeiatiMi  of  niinois 
declares: 

"Political  ecmomy  teaches  us  that 
wages  are  determined  by  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  and  tint  the  emi^oyer 
cannot  fix  wages.  If  he  cannot  and  does 
not  fix  wages,  he  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  'unfahr  wage,  so  far  as  sach 
may  exist.' " 

Writing  in  the  Cigar  Makers'  Official 
Journal,  President  Perkins  of  that  or- 
ganization  says: 

"The  sophistry  and  falsi^  unbodied  in 
the  above  statem«it  require  no  fortliar 
comment  It  is  a  plea  of  not  guilty. 
Under  this  system  of  philosophy  the  po- 
litical ecraomists  of  Great  Britain  con- 
tended the  manufacturers  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  factory  operatives,  which  pre- 
vailed TO  years  aga  Let  evetythfaig 
akMw;  no  interferoicel  was  their  motto, 
and  with  trade  unionism  in  infancy, 
mustering  less  than  80,000  members, 
pauperism  became  rampant  till  the  work- 
houses (poorhouses)  Weltered  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  people. 

'*rhe  political  ecmiomists  held  that 
human  labor  was  a  commodi^^  subject 
to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  tiie 
same  as  other  commodities.  This  ab- 
stract theory  was  not  based  upon  actual 
conditions.  Goods,  wares,  merchandise, 
the  produce  of  the  land  and  manufac- 


tures are  classified  as  commodities.  They 
can  be  warehoused,  chattel  mortgaged, 
sold  at  auction  or  at  private  sale  and 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

"The  slave  priw  to  the  Civil  War  was 
a  chattel,  subject  to  the  laws  tiwt  gov- 
ern commodities. 

'The  free  labors  was  never  a  com- 
modity; he  could  not  be  sold  at  auction  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

"The  doctrinaire,  be  he  a  socialist  or  a 
trade  unionist,  if  be  still  clings  to  the  dis- 
carded philosophy  that  free  labor  was  a 
commodity  or  is  still  a  commodity,  sub- 
ject to  the  so-called  laws  of  snpp)^  and 
demand,  in  tefwoMe  to  the  rate  of 
wages,  etc,  then,  indeed,  his  mind  is 
marooned  in  the  midst  of  a  speculative 
philosophy,  devoid  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense. 

"The  history  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment has  demonstrated  l)eyond  doubt 
that  bills  of  prices  and  the  rate  of  wages 
can  be  maintained  in  periods  of  depres- 
^on,  when  the  labw  market  is  glutted, 
by  the  payment  of  ont-of-wwk  bmefits, 
and  the  energy  and  resistance  imparted 
by  education  and  uni^  of  action."— 7%e 
edition. 


The  Uaceashic  CoafUct 

In  the  period  400  B.  C.,  aocording  to 
histmy,  Uu  greater  pcnrUon  of  the  work 
of  the  known  world  was  done  by  slaves, 
who  were  considered  by  their  overlords 
to  be  not  humans,  but  mere  beasts.  But 
the  slaves  rebelled  against  the  contempt 
and  cruelty  of  their  owners,  and  wars  re- 
sulted. 

Centuries  eliyieed  before  it  was  defi- 
nitely decided  that  the  slave  was  a  human 
beinfi^  and  not  a  mere  feelingless  autom- 
atcm,  to  nwve  at  the  command  or  caprice 
of  his  master.  Arguing  on  that  basis, 
some  reformers  are  of  opinion  that  further 
centuries  will  elapse  before  the  workers 
of  the  world  esteblisfa  tiieur  economic 
freedom. 

Until  four  ooituries  ago,  roai^ily  speak- 
ing, the  world  was  practically  divided  be- 
tween the  masters  and  slaves,  and  even 
now  the  difference  is  not  marked.  The 
trouble  is  that  only  the  thoughtful  waire- 
sUves  realize  thisy  fectby  ^Beoma^aUy, 
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the  workers  of  today  are  still  far  from 
being  free. 

The  great  strikes  of  slaves,  of  which 
there  are  accounts  dating  back  almost  as 
far  as  the  story  of  man,  have  demon- 
strated that,  once  the  endurance  point  has 
been  passed,  there  has  been  a  revolution. 
Slavedom,  serfdom  and  waged(»n  are 
exas,  and  just  as  surely  as  one  gave  way 
to  the  other,  so  surely  will  wagedom,  in 
its  turn,  give  birth  to  a  successor.  Work- 
ers have  been  at  war  with  their  masters 
from  the  beginning  of  life,  and  no  one 
dare  say  that  the  line  of  demarcation  is 
narrowing.  On  the  contrary,  the  fight  is 
becoming  more  bitter.  It  only  requires 
that  realization  should  strike  the  wage- 
slaves  that  they  outnumber  their  task- 
masters by  one  hundred  to  one,  to  see 
the  entire  system  changed.  Education 
and  organization  will  bring  it  about,  and 
maybe  sooner  than  is  generally  thou^t.  — 
Coast  Seamen's  Journal. 

PoMble-ToMgiied  Capitalism 

We  have  often  brons^t  out  in  tiiis 
column  the  fact  that  capitalism  speaks 
with  two  voices,  one  when  it  is  dealing 

with  the  general  public,  and  another 
when  it  is  expressing  an  opinion  strictly 
for  capitalist  consumption.  The  recent 
British  blacklist  of  American  firms,  which 
has  brought  them  within  the  scope  of  the 
**trading  with  the  enemy"  act,  so  far  as 
traders  domidled  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  ccmcemed,  is  played  up  in  the  onli> 
nary  press  as  a  thing  all  Am^cans  ought 
to  indignantly  resent  as  an  outrage  on 
American  "rights,"  etc. 

For  example,  the  World  after  editorial- 
ly excoriating  the  British  Government, 
winds  up  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  long-continued  British 
^^ression  upon  our  commerce  and  the 
flagrant  violations  of  our  malls,  not  much 
time  should  be  wasted  in  argument 
over  this  latest  ezpres^fn  of  hostility. 

The  time  to  meet  it  is  now.  The  power 
of  this  country  to  inflict  injury  upon  Eng- 
land is  80  enormous  that  we  can  only  feel 
amazement  at  the  fol^  of  a  ministry 
which,  bv  its  misuse  of  sea  power,  seems 
deliberately  to  have  invited  retaliation. 

This  is  tar  the  consumption  of  the 


"man  in  the  street"  and  for  the  purpose 

of  getting  him  "all  bet  up"  over  the  out- 
rage. We  have  enormous  power  for  in- 
jury. Let  us  teach  these  fools  a  lesson. 
Let  us  give  them  the  retaliation  they  have 
invited.  And  the  man  in  the  street  says, 
"Sure  thing!  Why  not  sock  it  to 
them?" 

Then  comes  the  New  York  Journal  qf 
Ommerce,  speaking  editorially,  not  for 
the  hm  poU&i,  but  for  the  American  busi- 
ness man.  It  urges  him  not  to  "fly  off 
the  handle." 

This  thing  isn't  an  outrage  at  all.  The 
British  Ministry  hasn't  committed  any 
act  of  folly.  .  The  government  of  Great 
Britain  is  tmly  f<n-bidding  its  own  subjects 
to  trade  witii  certain  people,  and  is  quite 
within  its  "rights." 

It  continues: 

Great  Britain  has  an  undoubted  rigbt  to 
control  the  trade  of  its  own  people  and 
those  domiciled  within  its  realm,  however 
that  may  incidentaUy  affect  the  trade  of 
other  nations.  It  may  have  a  policy  of 
free  trade  or  of  protec^n  or  of  prohiU- 
tion,  if  national  interest  or  emergency 
requires  it;  but  it  cannot  impose  that  pol- 
icy upon  others.  Others  may  suffer  by 
it;  but  that  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
any  serious  interference  with  the  fmreign 
trade  of  a  country. 

In  the  above  we  have  the  sober  advice 
of  tite  business  journal  to  the  business 
man.  In  the  other,  what  is  sometimes 
called  "pandering  to  the  passions  of  the 
mob."  Tbe  ITorid  is  "patriotic"  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  merely  "business. " 

The  latter  publication  even  traverses 
the  claim  of  the  World  that  we  can  in- 
flict "raormous  injury"  on  the  British 
capitalista  by  retaliatkn.  It  says  an  tiua 
point: 

Talk  about  the  mjnry  to  "Amoican 
trade"  cannot  be  taken  very  seriously 
considering  the  enormous  benefit  to 
American  trade  that  has  come  far  the 
time  being  from  the  Allies. 

That  is,  we  could  inflict  "enormous  in- 
juries" on  the  British,  but  (mly  at  tin 
cost  of  "enormous  benefits"  tooiunelves. 
So,  bemg  practical  business  men,  wa 
won't  do  it  We  dare  not,  thouofa  we  un- 
doubtedly could,  if  other  C(»i8ideration8 
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So  the  Journal  of  Commerce  virtu- 
ally tells  us  that  what  the  World  says 
"cannot  be  taken  very  seriously." 
And  it  isn't  Not  by  practical  busi- 
ness men,  who  seom  sentiment  and 
even  '^tiiotism"  when  theiy  Inter- 
fere with  business.  Tbe  teaden  of  tbe 
World  and  like  publicatioDa  may  take 
what  it  says  seriously,  but  it  matters 
nothing  about  what  they  have  been  told 
to  think,  or  tiiink  they  think.  They  don't 
count 

This  is  the  game  that  has  been  worked 
on  tiie  masses  ever  since  the  war  broke 
out  There  has  been  one  form  of  mes- 
sage for  them,  whether  it  be  '^pro-Ally" 
or  ''pro-German,"  and  molher  for  those 
on  the  inside,  the  business  element  And 
the  contrast  between  what  the  World  and 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  say  on  the  Brit- 
ish blacklist  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  that  fact  that 
could  possibly  be  given.  —N.  Y.  World. 


Defends  Union  Off aniiere 

Mayor  Lloyd,  of  Menominee,  Mich., 
draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  a  per- 
son employing  a  lawyer  residing  in  an- 
other ci^  and  a  body  of  unionists  asking 
an  organizer  from  anotiwr  city  to  assist 
them. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  common  council 
Mayor  Lloyd  insisted  that  these  organ- 
izers should  be  driven  from  the  city  be- 
cause Menominee  workers,  who  are  now 
on  strike,  can  receive  sufficient  advice 
from  the  professional  and  business  inter- 
ests located  here.  In  reply  to  a  query, 
the  m^or  replied  that  he  had  employed 
attorneys  from  outside  the  city. 

'That  is  just  what  the  WOTkers  have 
done, ' '  answered  the  muncilman.  *  TThey 
want  the  advice  of  men  who  Iiave  made  a 
study  of  labor  conditions  and  therefore 
have  sent  for  these  organizers."  The 
city  council  has  ordered  the  chief  of  po- 
lice to  order  from  the  city  gunmen  and 
strikebreakers  who  have  been  employed 
by  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  and 
to  fq)point  such  extra  police  as  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  life  and  property. 

In  its  resolution  the  council  says  it  has 
good  reason  to  believe  these  men,  "com- 
monly known  as  strikebreakers  or  gun- 


men," have  been  imported  into  the  city 
to  act  in  concert  by  use  of  force  and  vio- 
lence in  the  exercise  of  their  plans  to 
break  a  strike  now  prevailing  here,  which 
is  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner  and 
within  the  law. 

The  dty  lawmakers  declare  they  are 
apprehensive  that  unless  the  police  power 
of  Menominee  is  invoked,  riots  and  tur- 
bulence, with  all  their  fearful  conse- 
quences, will  be  the  mevitable  result  of 
the  visit  of  these  thugs- 

When  council  adjourned  Mayor  Uoyd 
had  failed  to  see  any  similarity  between 
the  two  positiona.— TTeeMy  Nmoa  I/etter. 


Conpensatlon  Law  Effective 

After  running  the  gaunlet  of  state 
legislatures  and  various  Kratueky  cmirts 
the  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
became  effective  last  Tuesday. 

The  law  provides  for  a  compensation 
equal  to  66  per  cent  of  the  average  week- 
ly earnings,  but  not  less  than  $6  per  week 
nor  more  than  $12,  with  ordinary  medical 
fee  not  to  exceed  $100.  An  additimal  f ee 
of  flOO  is  inrovided  fai  cases  whwe  em- 
ployees wUI  submit  to  radical  sux^cal 
operaticn  necessitated  tiirongfa  the  ap- 
pearance of  hernia  (rupture),  provided 
that  this  affliction  did  not  exist  in  any  de- 
gree prior  to  the  injiury  for  which  com- 
pensation is  claimed.  No  claim  for  com- 
pensation shall  be  assignable,  and  com- 
pensation and  claims  shall  be  exempt 
from  creditors.  The  act  provides  for  a 
compensation  of  $4,000  in  case  of  death 
and  $6,000  under  the  total  disability 
clause. — Weekly  Newt  Letter. 


What  b"Oood  Oovernmentf" 

The  official  paper  of  the  Bricklayers' 
International  Union  says: 

"If  good  government  were  possible 
through  the  medium  of  law,  the  United 
States,  individually  and  collectively, 
would  have  reached  the  millennium,  for 
the  reascMi  that  we  have  been  passing 
laws  to  fit  erevy  kind  and  sort  of  condi- 
tion. Good  govwnmoit  does  not  come 
that  way.  Every  reform  in  history  has 
come  up  from  the  people,  not  down 
through  law-making  power  to  the  people. 
The  future  of  ti^^i^g^Ji^t^m^T^*** 
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the  great  conunon  people— the  every-day 
man  who  never  gets  into  the  newspapers 
bat  who  does  his  day's  work  and  raises 
hia  family  and  lives  bis  life.  He  is  the 
man  who  is  the  conrt  of  last  resort  His 
ideals  are  growing  higher  every  year. 
And  as  he  raises  his  standard  so  the 
standards  of  the  State  are  raised,  for  he 
ia  the  State. Weekly  Newt  Letter. 


N.  Y.  Stmt  Car  Strikes  Ead 

All  the  street  car  strikes  in  New  York 
are  over,  and  the  customary  service  was 
resumed  on  the  lines  in  all  boroughs. 

Organizers  of  the  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation of  Street  and  Electrical  Rail- 
way Employees  hastraed  their  efforts  to 
induce  all  the  employers  of  the  subw^ 
lines,  the  elevated  and  Brooklyn  RiQ)id 
Transit  System  to  join  the  unkm. 

It  was  estimated  today  that  the  strikes 
on  the  various  lines  had  cost  the  com- 
panies ^00, 000. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


5.000.000  Held  ia  Prlaoa  Cua^s 

More  than  6,00(^000  piaoners,  doable 
the  number  of  men  engaged  in  any  previ- 
ous war  that  tlie  world  has  known,  are 

now  confined  in  prison  camps  of  the  l)ellig- 
erent  nations,  according  to  Dr.  John  R. 
Mott,  general  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  who  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  Duiish  steamship  Oscar  II 
from  Copenhi^n. 

Dr.  Mott  left  here  in  May  for  Russia, 
and  has  visited  the  prison  camps  of  nearly 
all  tiie  countries  at  war. 

Dr.  Mott  said  that  of  the  prisoners, 
Germany  has  t^e  greatest  number,  ap- 
proximately 1,760,000.  Russia,  with  about 
1,600,000,  comes  next,  then  Austria  with 
1,000,000.  followed  in  wder  by  France, 
Italy,  Great  Britain  and  Turkey. 

Russia's  prteoners,  he  added,  are  rapidly 
increasing,  more  than  400,000  liavhig  been 
added  to  the  camps  since  the  beginning 
of  the  last  Russian  drive.  In  six  weeks. 
Dr.  Mott  added,  290,000  passed  through 
Kiev. 

"I  found,"  Dr.  Mottsaid,  "thatreports 
as  to  the  treatment  prisoners  of  war  were 
receivti^  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 


In  all  the  ootmtriea  the  prisoners  receive 
virtually  the  same  food  and  care  that  the 
armies  of  the  respective  countries  do. 
Everything  possible  is  done  for  tibeir 
comfort  and  their  health. 

"We  have  forty-five  American  secre- 
taries working  among  the  various  armies, 
and  I  hope  to  increase  this  number  short- 
ly. The  woric  is  ttie  general  army  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  wOTk,  looking  after  the  men's  men- 
tal  and  physical  wants.  "—CZ«wIaiu2PIam 
Dealer. 


United  States  Boys  Danisb  West  lodiea 

The  Danish  West  Indies  have  been,  it 
was  reported  recently,  purchased  by  the 
United  SUtes  from  Denmark  for  $26^000,- 
000.  A  treaty  closing  the  transaction 
will  be  signed  and  immediately  sent  to 
the  Senate,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
treaty  is  certain  to  be  ratified  by  the 
Danish  parliament  The  islands,  three 
hi  number— St  Croix,  St  Thomas  and 
St  John— have  a  total  area  of  138  square 
miles  and  apopidation,  mainly  cohured,  of 
27,086.  Naval  officers  have  Iraig  regard- 
ed it  as  important  that  the  islands 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
hands  unfriendly  to  this  country. 


Caaadiaa  Railway  Board  of  Enqnlry 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government  to  canvass  the  railway 
situation  in  the  Dominion  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Railway  Board  of  Enquiry.  The 
membership  is  to  consist  of  Alfred  H. 
Smith,  president  of  the  New  York  Central 
system,  chairman;  Sir  Henry  Drayton, 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  Railway  Com- 
mission,  and  Sir  George  Faish,  editor  of 
The  Statist,  of  London.  A  statement  by 
Premier  Borden  summarizing  the  scope 
of  the  commission's  work  indicates  that 
tite  inquiry  wiU  have  reference  to  the  i<A- 
lowing  nutters:  (1)  The  genual  problem 
of  transportation  in  Canada.  (2)  The 
status  of  each  of  the  three  tranaocnti- 
nental  railway  systems,  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk,  and  the  Canadian  Northern, 
having  special  reference  to  the  following 
conaderatiiHis:  The  territories  served  by 
each  system  and  the  service  which  it  is 
oqiable  of  performing  ip~^tilM  gsoeral 
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scheme  of  traiuqwrtation;  physical  condi- 
tkHiB  and  capacity;  metfaodsof  operation; 
branch  lines,  feeders,  and  c(»)nections  in 
Canada;  connections  in  the  United  States; 
steamship  connections  on  both  oceans; 
capitalization,  fixed  charges  and  net  earn- 
ings, having  regard  to  present  conditions 
and  probable  futore  development  (3)  The 
reorganization  of  any  of  the  said  railway 
systems,  or  the  acquisition  thereof  by  the 
state,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  most 
effective  system  of  operation.  (4)  All 
matters  which  the  members  of  the  board 
may  consider  pertinent  or  relevant  to  the 
general  scope  of  the  inquiry.— iSatZway 

Bin  Will  Mllitarige  New  Zealaod  Workers 

The  Massey-Ward  bill  for  militarizing 
New  Zealand  is  before  Parliament.  If  it 
is  passed,  a  qrstem  of  almost  absolute 
militariam  will  be  established  here.  The 
new  bill  destroys  democracy  and  sets  up 
a  monstrous  military  rule. 

Under  its  provisions  Parliament  is 
stripped  of  many  of  its  important  func- 
UooB,  the  Cabinet  is  made  a  dangerous 
oligardiy,  and  the  funcUmis  of  the  court- 
martial  are  extended.  The  bill  converts 
the  honest;  c<msci<uitiou8  objector  or 
critic  of  the  Government  into  a  crimhial, 
and  confronts  him  with  the  threat  of 
death  for  his  actions  or  utterances. 

The  bill  provides  for  compulsory  con- 
scription, and  jail  terms  for  those  who 
resist  such  drafts  may  be  made.  Every 
boy  of  20  or  over  would  be  forced  to 
serve. 

Against  these  efforts  to  Pmsdanize 
New  Zealand,  and  to  take  from  the  work- 
ers their  hard-earned  liberty,  the  entire 
labor  movement  is  fighting  one  of  its 
biggest  batties,  and  it  is  prepared  to  fight 
to  the  last  ditch.  ~N.  Y.  CalL 


Railway  Labor  TroaMes  in  Spain 

The  striking  railway  employees  of  Spain 
have  agreed  to  submit  their  differences 
with  the  railway  companies  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  Northern  Railway,  however, 
failed  to  reply  to  the  Government's  pro- 
posals that  the  controversy  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.  In  consequence,  the  cabi- 
net, on  July  18,  resolved  to  submit  the 
ytboAe  question  of  the  strike  to  the  Insti- 


tute of  Social  Reforms,  whose  decision, 
itis  announced,  will  immediately  be  applied 
by  tiie  Government  —l^iUway  Sevisw. 

Ratiooal  Beings? 

People  were  appalled  at  the  havoc 
wrought  by  the  accidental  explosion  in 
New  York  harbor.  Yet  had  the  muni- 
tions gone  to  their  destination,  and  been 
used  as  intended,  they  would  have  caused 
tlie  death  of  not  only  scores  of  human 
beings  merely,  but  of  thousands.  Par- 
liaments would  have  voted  thanks  to 
generals,  statesmen  would  have  congrat- 
ulated each  other,  and  bishops  would  have 
sung  Te  Deums  to  Him  who  commanded: 
Love  ye  one  another.  And  it  is  said  that 
man  alone  of  all  the  animals  is  endowed 
with  a  moral  senael— S.  C,  in  tiu  Public. 

Efficlewy  Test  on  the  Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  com- 
piled a  record  of  efficiency  tests  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1916  on  the  lines  east 
of  Pittsburgh.  "From  January  1  to 
June  ao  of  this  year,  a  total  of  ^496^604 
tests  and  observations  were  made  to 
determine  how  well  signals  were  being 
obeyed  and  the  train  operating  rules 
followed.  The  results  showed  perfect 
performance  in  more  than  99.9  per  cent 
of  the  cases.  To  be  exact  in  only  one 
instance  in  each  1244  trials  was  there  any 
failure  to  follow  implicitiy  the  signal  in- 
dications or  to  obey  the  regulations  gov- 
erning train  operation.  These  efficiency 
tests  are  conducted  under  the  strictest 
rules.  For  instance,  if  an  engineman  runs 
his  locomotive  one  foot  past  a  "stop" 
signal,  his  action  counts  as  a  failure.  In 
the  period  during  which  these  tests  were 
made,  76,700,000  passengers  were  carried 
on  the  lines  east  of  Pittsburg,  and  not  a 
single  one  was  killed  in  a  tnUn  accident 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  eastern  lines 
now  have  a  continuous  record  of  years 
during  which  better  than  99.9  per  cent  of 
perfection  has  been  shown  by  16,668,649 
tests  of  the  efficiency,  fidelity  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  men  who  operate  the  trains. 
In  that  period  396.000,000  passengers 
have  been  carried  on  the  lines  east  of 
Httsburs^,  Erie  and  Buffalo,  and  not 
one  has  lost  his  life  in  a  toain  j«cidm^  " 
-HaUway  Rmn^P^^^'^  by  VjaOglC 
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Tbe  Eight-Hour  Coatroversy 

The  four  heads  of  the  Orders  in  train 
service  gathered  in  New  York  early  in 
August  to  count  the  votes  for  and  against 
instructing  the  Grand  Officers  to  press 
tbe  demand  for  an  eifj^t-bour  day  to  the 
limit  of  a  strike  if  need  be;  not  a  pleas^ 
ant  duty,  bat  one  that  had  been  assigned 
to  them  by  members  of  each  of  the  four 
Orders  assembled  in  their  regular  con< 
vention;  they  are: 

W.  S.  Stone,  G.  C.  E.,  B.  of  L.  E.;  W. 
S.  Carter,  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E. ;  A.  B.  Gar- 
retson.  President  O.  R.  C,  and  W.  G. 
Lee,  President  O.  R.  T.,  with  more  than 
600  chaumen  representing  the  various 
local  factOTS  of  tbe  400,000  employees, 
gives  some  indication  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  nation-wide  movement. 

A  body  of  representative  laboring  men 
loaded  with  a  responsibility  never  before 
equaled  by  any  factor  of  organized  labor, 
with  their  dependents  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  the  American  people,  seeking 
bettered  conditions   through   the  only 


means  available,  as  they  knew  by  the 
experienra  of  the  past  fifty  years  the 
struggle  has  been  going  on. 

INTIHIDATION 

Preceding  and  during  the  voting  of  tbe 
members,  many  of  the  railway  officials 
circulated  letters  making  a  plea  for  the 
company,  and  asking  them  to  sign  and 
return  to  the  officer,  stating  whether  they 
will  be  loyal  to  the  company  in  case  there 
is  a  strike.  In  a  sample  before  us,  the 
letter  says:  "Employees  who  remain  con- 
tinuously in  the  service  will  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  respective  8ervi4%  rost^ 
in  order  of  their  present  relative  posi- 
timis  therein,  and  will  hereafter  be  on- 
sidered  the  senior  employee  of  the  ami- 
pany. " 

"Employees  who  join  in  the  strike  do, 
by  such  action,  leave  the  company,  and 
in  so  doing  all  rights  and  privileges  as 
employees  cease. ' '  letters  were  sent  to 
trackmen  and  ^  classes,  each  evidoitly 
fearing  a  discharge  if  they  did  not 
answer  that  they  were  loyal,  cowdveas 
they  were  intended,  but  if  it  had  «ny 
effect,  it  was  to  make  more  votes  to  sus- 
tain the  labor  representatives  in  carrying 
their  demands  to  the  limit,  as  the  vote 
was  reported  as  over  94  per  cent  for  a 
strike  ^  that  became  necessary. 

One  list  said  to  cwtain  16,000  names 
was  sent  to  Washington  from  Chicago, 
but  the  general  knowledge  of  how  they 
were  obtained  negatived  any  influence 
with  those  it  was  sent  to,  and  certainly 
had  no  influence  with  the  labor  repre- 
sentatives. 

THE  U.  S.  CHAMBER  OF  0>HUBBCE 

Harry  A.  Wheeier,  member  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
lobby,  and  chairman  of  its  committee  on 
raihroads,  sent  a  scare  letter  to  the 
President  and  members  of  Congress  sug- 
gesting that  "unless  tbeace  is  intervention 
as  proposed  in  the  Senate  joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  145,  or  other  governmental  in- 
tervention on  the  part  of  the  public, 
nothing  will  be  left  but  for  the  men  to  in- 
definitely defer  action,  or  to  call  a 
strike." 

Resolution  No.  146  emanated  from  the 
United  States  Chamber  Commerce 
lobbyists.    The  liMDltioli-^^i^^Qor 
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an  Interstate  Commission  to  investigate 
the  hours  of  labor  on  the  railroatte,  etc, 
and  to  appeal  to  both  sides  to  postpone 
further  considoration  of  the  eight-hour 
demand  until  tills  Conunission  reported. 
They  were  to  report  not  later  than  Jan. 
8,  1917. 

This  was  opposed  by  the  employees,  and 
considered  ill-advised  as  a  political  move, 
and  the  resolution  was  tabled,  a  very 
serious  knock  on  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  the  railroad  mana- 
gers who  induced  it. 

A  rousing  meeting  of  members  of  the 
four  orders,  with  the  leaders  and  the  640 
chairmen  was  held  in  the  Amsterdam 
Opera  House  in  New  York  when  Frank 
P.  Walsh,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Industrial  Relations,  was  the  first 
speaker,  and  opened  his  address  with  a 
10^  compUnorat  to  W.  B.  Garretstm  for 
his  wwk  <m  the  Federal  Commission 
which  investigated  the  conditions  in  Colo- 
rado. Turning  to  the  subject  of  the  hour 
he  said  is  part,  "I  am  not  surprised  to 
see  men  of  all  walks  of  life  championing 
the  workers  in  reply  to  the  crooked  pub- 
licity of  the  railroads  for  the  last  few 
months. " 

Referring  to  A.  J.  Wheeler  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  noted  Resolution  No.  146,  asking 
investigation  by  a  Conunisskm,  he  said: 
"The  members  of  the  four  unions  should 
hang  their  heads  in  shame  if  they  sur- 
rendered their  cause  to  any  Federal 
Commisuon,"  and  said:  "If  a  referen- 
dum of  all  the  people  m  the.  United 
States  were  held  <m  tin  ei^t-hour  work 
day,  it  would  be  no  mxae  necessary  to 
count  the  negative  votes  than  to  count 
the  negative  votes  of  the  members  of 
the  Brotherhoods  on  the  eight-hour  day. " 
He  aaid,  "The  men  of  the  Chamber  may 
be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  they  voted 
ten  to  one  in  favor  of  repealing  the  Sea- 
men's Act;  while  they  would  have  as 
much  chance  of  getting  the  repeal  of  the 
Seamen's  Act  as  the  repeal  of  the  Ten 
Commandments. ' ' 

Our  Grand  Chief  was  the  next  speaker, 
but  the  reporter  slaughtered  it  and  we 
will  have  to  quote  from  the  Call: 

"Grand  Chief  Warren  S.  Stone,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 


made  the  principal  address  for  the  four 
organizations.    He  said  sixty-five  direct-  • 
ors  control  the  468  railroads  on  which  \ 
the  Brotherhood  men  are  working.   Fif- 1 
teen  banks  control  these  directors  and  ^ 
three  big  interests  control  the  banks. 

"The  destinies  of  400,000  men  and 
1,600,000  of  their  dependents  are  in  the 
hands  of  twelve  little  groups  of  finan- 
ciers. It  is  no  wonder  we  came  together 
tor  collective  bargaining.  We  only  bor- 
rowed a  leaf  from  capital 

"He  related  some  startiing  instances 
•  of  how  the  public  is  endangered  on  rail- 
road lines  because  men  are  forced  to 
work  long  hours  and  nntil  they  cease  to 
be  vigilant 

"You  hear  much  about  the  safety  of 
the  public  on  the  railroads,  he  s^d. 
When  you  ride  on  a  limited,  somewhere 
ahead  of  yoa  may  be  some  tired  over- 
wwked  freight  man,  who  has  been  on 
duty  &om  sixteen  to  sixty  hours.  The 
records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission show  69,000  violations  of  the 
Sixteen-Hour  law  last  year. 

"After  years  of  stn^le  we  got  the 
Sixteen-Hour  law,  prohibiting  the  work- 
ing of  a  railroad  man  more  than  six- 
teen hours.  We  thought  we  knew  what 
the  law  meant,  but  we  were  mistaken. 
The  railroads  thought  they  had  to  work 
every  man  sixteen  hours  in  every  twenty- 
four  and  they  did.  The  records  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show 
violations  of  the  law  where  men  were  on 
duty  fif^.  sixty  and  seventy  hours. " 

"No  man  is  safe  after  being  on  duty 
for  thhrty  or  forty  hours.  If  the  public 
knew  of  the  foctsof  the  long  hours  of 
employment  of  men  on  the  railroads,  it 
would  not  tolerate  such  a  condition  for 
a  day."  .   .  . 

The  next  speaker  was  Dudley  Field 
Malone,  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  he  got  a  rousing  reception, 
and  the  speech  as  reported  is  v«t^  res^ . 
4ble  as  it  appears  in  the^ew  York  Call. 
He  said  in  part: 

MORE  THAN  A  UVING  WAGE 

"It  is  sound  political  economy,  which 
the  leaders  of  the  railroad  world  in  this 
country  do  not  yet  seem  to  realize,  .that 
the  man  who  labc^ijan^vtoildQ^L^v- 
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duces  the  wealth  of  an  enterprise  is  en- 
titled to  more  than  a  living  wage.  He  has 
an  indisputable  right  to  a  measure  of  com- 
fort, a  decent  period  rest  from  his  labor, 
a  fair  opportoni^  to  be  with  his  fami^, 
and  duuico  to  get  at  least  some  of  the 
simple  pleasures  out  of  the  trying  life  he 
leads.  This  principle  applies  with  pecul- 
iar force  to  the  engineers,  firemen, 
trainmen  and  conductors,  whose  work  in 
running  the  railroads  of  this  country  is 
work  of  sacrifice,  hardship,  hazard,  ex- 
treme vigilance  and  disracter,  and 
irregularity  of  life.  In  the  hands  of 
these  men  lie  the  safety  of  the  traveling 
public,  and  the  security  of  the  products  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country. 
The  demand  of  the  railroad  employees  in 
this  controversy  is  simple  and  definite; 
namely,  that  they  shall  have  an  eight- 
hour  workd^  and  time  and  onerhalf  for 
every  hour  in  excess  of  the  eight  hours 
which  they  are  compelled  to  work. 

THE  16-HODRLAW 

"The  present  law  which  permits  the 
railroads  to  work  theh:  emplt^ees  16 
hours  a  day  Is  an  anachnoiism,  the 
product  of  an  unenlii^tened  social  and 
industrial  viewpomt  It  should  be  re- 
pealed. No  man  can  work  16  hours  a 
day  continuoualy  for  long  periods,  as 
thousands  of  railroad  employees  are  com- 
pelled to  do  now. 

LABOBINO  HBN  HU8T  ORGANIZE 

"Capital  is  inherently  influential  andj 
powerful  by  the  fact  of  possession.  Andi 
to  keep  pace  with  it,  laboring  men 
must  organize  and  stand  tc^then 
imder  htmest  and  far-seeing  leadership 
for  the  ivotection  of  its  ri^tB.  Nearly  all 
Americans  travel;  and  because  they  know 
the  efficiency  and  the  high-grade  type  of 
character  which  is  seen  in  the  engineers, 
trainmen,  firemen  and  conductors  who 
man  our  trains,  the  American  public  will 
not  believe  that  this  great  body  of  half  a 
million  loyal  American  citizens  will  wil- 
fully, or  except  for  great  compelling 
eciHiomic  cwise,  create  industrial  strikes 
and  widespread  public  Inconvenience. 
But  since  your  demands  are  based  on 
sound  economy  and  justice,  you  are 
right  to  use  the  weapon  of  defiant  and 
organised  protest,  not  only  that  the  pub- 


lic may  know  the  whole  truth,  but  that 
you  may  serve  the  real  welfare  of  the 
working  people  of  the  country. " 

The  meeting  was  a  stirring  event,  and 
the  evidence  of  public  approval  of  the 
^^it-hour  day  very  satisfying  to  tiie 
members. 

GOVERNHENT  OWNERSHIP  OP  RAILROADS 

The  subject  of  the  appointment  of  an 
Interstate  Commission  to  investigate  the 
railroads  and  incidentally  the  employees 
who  are  demanding  an  ei^t-hour  day  led 
Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska  to  declare 
that: 

"Should  the  strike  be  called,  he  an- 
nounced, he  will  seize  the  opportunity 
to  advance  the  doctrine  that  private 
ownership  of  a  public  utility  necessarily 
is  opposed  to  the  public  interest 

"He  will  introduce  a  bill  calling  for 
the  construction  or  purchase  of  a  nati<»i- 
wide  system— a  line  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Lakes.  This  he  will  propose  to  operate 
as  a  model  utillly.both  as  to  treatment  of 
the  public  In  rates  and  to  employees  In 
pay. 

"Watered  stock  is  the  great  evil  of 
railways, "  said  Norris.  "Many  of  them 
must  earn  interest  and  dividends  on  from 
two  to  five  times  their  actual  value. 

'^Nothing,  therefore.  Is  more  unintd- 
ligent  than  to  'cuss'  railroad  managers. 
Simply  hired  men,  they  must  operate 
with  such  economy  toward  their  em- 
ployees and  with  such  a  make-it-pay-re- 
gardless attitude  toward  the  public  that 
the  surprise  is  that  the  blow-up  has  not 
come  sooner. 

"So  long  as  the  railroad  managns 
must  devote  their  every  goiins  and 
their  every  atom  of  energy  to  earning 
dividends  on  values  that  do  not  exist, 
there  is  hanging  over  the  traflic  of  this 
country— over  its  business  lif^  its  food 
supply,  its  milk  trains  that  carry  food 
for  its  babies— a  sword. 

"What  I  fear  in  govemmmt  owner- 
ship is  politics.  To  remedy  that  I  would 
make  it  a  jail  oflFense  for  any  Ccmgress- 
man  or  Senator  to  ask  for  the  promotim 
of  any  employee  once  the  government 
line  was  established. 

"I  would  flnang^l^  Sjnej^^fe^igov- 
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ernment  issue  of  bonds  and  stock  to 
be  sold  to  all  the  people.  If  lines  could 
not  be  purdiased  for  a  fair  [nice  I  would 
buUd  others." 

NEGOTIATIONS  EE8UMED 

The  heads  of  the  four  organizations 
met  the  Managers'  Committee  on  Aug.  9 
at  4  o'clock,  and  again  presented  their 
eight-hour  day  proposition,  and  after  a 
long  night  session,  on  the  morning  of 
Aug.  10,  Eliaha  Lee,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
spokesman  for  the  managers,  read  the 
following  letter  in  reply  to  the  renewed 
demand: 

"The  National  Conference  Committee 
of  the  Railways  has  again  given  most 
careful  consideration  to  the  matters  in 
controversy  betweoi  us  and  to  all  that 
has  been  said  in  our  various  conferences 
which  began  on  June  1.  We  have  also 
carefully  considered  the  serious  ntoation 
presented  by  the  result  of  the  strike  vote 
of  employees  and  the  grave  responsibility 
which  rests  on  both  parties  to  the  confer- 
fflceto  exhaust  every  honorable  means 
to  avoid  the  public  injury  which  must 
inevitably  result  should  you  decide  to 
exercise  the  power  which  ^e  strike  vote 
has  placed  in  your  handa 

BASIC  CHANOES  NEEDED 

"After  such  consideration,  it  is  our 
judgment  that  the  proposals  which  the 
men  have  supported  by  their  vote  involve 
such  extraordinary  changes  in  operating 
methods  and  such  radicid  revisions  in  es- 
tablished bases  of  compensation  as  to 
make  it  apparent  that  there  is  little 
probability  of  our  being  able  to  harmon- 
ize our  differences  of  opinion  unless  this 
result  can  be  brought  about  through  the 
Federal  Board  of  Mediation  and  ConciUa- 
tiaa,  wliich  was  created  to  assist  the 
parties  in  just  such  circumstances  as  now 
confront  U8. 

"The  National  Conference  Cominittee 
of  the  Railways  is  as  sinwrely  anxious  as 
your  committee  can  be  to  reach  some 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  matters  in- 
volved in  the  present  controversy,  but  we 
are  convinced  tiiat  in  the  end  we  shall 
have  to  invoke  the  friendly  offices  of  the 
Federal  Board  of  Hediatim.   The  un- 


broken experience  of  the  past  ten  years 
sustains  us  in  this  view. 

"During  that  period  in  practically  no 
large  amcerted  movement  has  a  confer- 
ence committee  of  managers  and  a  com- 
mittee of  your  r^nvsentatives  ever  been 
able  to  readi  a  final  and  complete  adjust- 
ment of  the  matters  in  controversy  be- 
tween them,  until  after  they  had  invoked 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
law.  It  seems  to  us  that  all  the  consid- 
erations that  have  existed  in  former  con- 
troversies to  prevent  a  settlement  being 
reached  by  direct  negotiations  are  pres- 
ent in  an  accentuated  form  In  the  preset 
case. 

FAVOR  MBDUTION  PLAN 

"It  is  not  open  to  question  that  wixat- 
ever  we  can  do  by  direct  negotiations  we 
ftffn  also  do  just  as  quickly  and  as  effect- 
ively through  mediation,  and  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  a  common  ground 
could  be  reached  through  the  mediators 
in  cases  where  the  parties  have  been 
wholly  unable  to  reach  such  common 
ground  through  direct  negotiations. 

"Accordingly  we  propose  that  you  join 
with  us  in  an  application  to  the  United 
States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
Uoa  and  invoke  its  services  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  the  controversy. " 

MEDIATION  NOT  BETTER  THAN  NEGOTIA- 
TION 

Frasident  Garretson,  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors,  in  reply  said  that 
speakmg  perscmally  he  declined  to  join  in 
the  request  for  mediation. 

"I  am  not  a  believer  in  toto  in  the  same 
things  that  seem  to  haye  dominated  your 
committee  in  framing  your  answer, ' '  said 
Garretson.  "I  don't  believe  mediation  is 
better  than  negotiation  between  the 
parties  directiy  in  touch  with  each  othee. 
There  is  no  necesdty  to  go  to  a  third 
party.  Therefore  we  decline  to  join  you 
in  the  request  for  mediates. " 

FEDERAL  MEDIATION  COMMISSION 

With  this  new  break  in  negotiations 
the  mediators  came  from  Washington, 
Judge  Martin  A.  Knapp,  W.  L.  Chambers 
andO.  W.  W.  Hanger,  and  they  held 
meetings  with  both  factions,  but  did  not 
relieve  the  8itua^pitob^ac&(^«^«tion 
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was  very  exasperating,  the  managers' 
committee,  it  was  stated  demanding  that 
in  any  arbitration  that  is  agreed  to  "the 
entire  question  of  overtime  and  pay  gen- 
erally be  considered  as  a  direct  ques* 
tion."  That  and  other  like  proposititms 
that  would  practicaUy  destroy  present 
working  conditions  which  have  reqmred 
years  to  obtain  was  the  stumblingblock 
from  the  beginning. 

THE  PRESIDENT  INTEBVBNES 

The  failure  of  the  Commissioners  to 
find  a  ground  on  which  the  contending 
forces  would  meet  brought  an  invitation 
from  President  Wilson  asking  representa- 
tives of  the  Brotherhoods  to  meet  him  in 
Washington;  the  invitation  was  accepted 
and  some  SO  representatives  left  for  the 
Capitol 

The  Managers' Committee  were  also  In- 
vited and  responded,  but  no  middle  ground 
having  been  found,  an  invitation  was  ex- 
tended to  both  the  General  Managers' As- 
sociation and  the  whole  body  of  the  640 
representatives  of  the  four  OrderBp  and 
the  scene  of  the  negotiations  ytsb  trans- 
ferred to  the  Capitol. 

The  Pxesident  submitt^  his  propodticMi 
to  the  representatives  of  the  four  Orders, 
and  it  was  accepted  by  them,  but  rejected 
by  the  General  Managers,  who  were  evi- 
dently following  instructions  received 
from  their  superiors,  and  the  President 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  presidents 
of  the  roads  to  come  to  the  Capitol  so  that 
he  could  confer  with  all  interests  in- 
volved. 

On  their  arrival  the  President  submitted 

his  proposition  to  the  railroad  presidents, 
and  they  upheld  the  managers,  but  took 
the  subject  under  advisement  over  Sun- 
day. President  Wilson  then  issued  a  pub- 
lic statement  which  is  reported  by  the 
Associated  Press  as  follows: 

AN  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY 

"I  have  recommended  the  concession  of 
the  eight-hour  day— that  is,  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  eight-hour  day  for  the  present 
ten-hour  day  in  all  the  existing  practices 
and  agreements.  I  made  this  recommen- 
dation because  I  believe  the  concesuon 
right.  The  eight -hour  day  now  un- 
doubtedly has  the  sanction  of  the  judg- 
ment of  society  in  its  favor  and  should  be 


adopted  as  a  basis  for  wages,  even  where 
the  actual  work  to  be  done  cannot  be 
completed  within  eight  hours.   .   .  . 

COMPARES  COST  OP  CHANGE 

"The  railroads  which  have  already 
adopted  the  eight-hour  day  do  not  s&em 
to  be  at  any  serious  disadvantage  in  re- 
spect of  their  cost  of  operation  as  com- 
pared with  the  railroads  that  have  re- 
tained the  ten-hour  day,  and  calculations 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  change  must,  if 
made  now,  be  made  without  regard  to 
any  possible  administrative  economies  or 
readjustments. 

"Only  experience  can  make  it  certain 
what  rearrangements  would  be  fair  and 
equitable  either  on  behalf  of  the  men  or 
on  behalf  of  the  railroads.  That  experi- 
ence would  be  a  definite  guide  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commiarion  for  exam- 
ple, in  determining  whether  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  change  it  would  be  neces- 
sary and  right  to  authorize  an  increase  of 
rates  for  the  handling  and  carriage  of 
freight  (for  passenger  service  is  not  af* 
fected)." 

POSTPONE  EXTRA  PAY,  PLAN 
"I,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  de- 
mand tar  extra  pay  for  overtime  made 
by  the  men  and  the  oraitingent  proposals 
of  tiie  railroad  authorities  be  postponed 
until  facts  shall  have  taken  the  place  of 
calculations  and  forecast  with  regard  to 
the  effects  of  a  change  to  the  eight-hour 
day;  that,  in  the  meantime,  while  experi- 
ence was  developing  the  facts,  I  should 
seek  and,  if  need  be,  obtain  authority 
from  Congress  to  appoint  a  small  body  of 
impartial  men  to  observe  and  thorough^ 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  results, 
with  a  view  to  reporting  to  Congress  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  the  facts  dis- 
closed by  their  inquiries,  but  without 
recommendation  of  any  kind;  and,  that 
it  should  then  be  entirely  open  to  either 
or  both  parties  to  the  present  controversy 
to  give  notice  of  a  termination  of  the 
present  agreontfitB  with  a  view  of  insti- 
tuting inquiry  into  suggested  readjust* 
ments  of  pay  or  practice. 

"This  seems  to  be  a  thoroughly  practi- 
cal and  entirely  fair  program,  and  I  think 
that  the  public  has  the  rights  expect  its 
acceptance."  OfgitizedbyGoOgle 
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PRESIDENTS  STAND  FOR  ARBITRATION 

The  railroad  presidents  are  reported  as 

steadfastly  upholding  the  managers'  con- 
tention for  arbitration  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, the  eight-hour  basis  of  pay  and  the 
payroll  itself,  though  no  subject  has  been 
presented  to  them  other  than  changing 
the  length  of  the  basic  day  from  10  to  8 
hours. 

Arbitration  has  lost  its  prestige  with 
laboring  classes  the  world  over,  because 
the  power  of  money  makes  arbitration 
lean  its  way,  and  does  not  keep  justice  in 
the  middle  of  the  road. 

George  Pope,  President  of  the  National 
Manufacturers'  Association,  is  reported 
as  sending  a  telegram  to  the  President, 
urging  the  principle  of  arbitration,  bnt 
members  of  that  Association  in  New 
York  broke  their  contract  and  locked  out 
60,000  garment  workers,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  arbitrate.  Labor  organiza- 
tions do  not  contend  that  arbitration  is 
not  a  right  principle,  but  that  the  appli- 
cation is  one-sided,  and  usually  leans 
toward  the  side  which  can  offer  the  most, 
and  labor  is  confined  to  service— not  an 
attractive  inducement 

President  Ripley,  of  the  Atchistm, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  is  reported  as  say- 
ing, "I  hope  the  men  will  strike.  If 
a  small  number  of  men  can  block  the 
country's  business,  the  country  ought  to 
know  it— the  sooner  the  better." 

He  declared  .that  a  strike  would  be  bro- 
ken in  80  days— an  evidence  that  he  was 
giving  no  thought  to  the  country's  busi- 
ness, a  loss  very  many  times  greater  than 
would  accrue  to  the  railroads— and  then, 
would  the  country  be  rid  of  the  few  men? 
Not  if  history  repeats  itself,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would. 

MORE  CONFERENCES 

President  Wilson  requested  the  absent 
railroad  presidents  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton so  that  all  interests  would  be  repre- 
sented. They  responded,  met  the  Presi- 
dent, appointed  a  committee  of  their 
own  number  to  devise  ways  and  means 
to  defend  their  own  interests— a  very  nat- 
ural proceeding— and  has  the  appearance 
of  playing  for  dme  to  Ining  all  the  influ- 
ence possible  from  the  employing  class, 
with  the  view  of  loosening  up  the  Inter- 


state Commerce  Commission  for  higher 
freight  rates. 

We  have  held  the  Journal  for  three 
days,  hoping  the  managers  would  accept 
the  verdict  of  the  arbitrator,  the  Pres- 
ident of  tiie  United  States,  but  feel  that 
we  cannot  wait  longer  while  the  managers 
play  their  waiting  game,  so  close  the 
forms,  sure  that  the  President's  propo- 
sition will  ultimately  be  accepted  and  ap- 
pUed. 

THB  NEW  YORK  WORLD 

Generally  tiie  newspapers  are  shgr  of 
the  strike  subject,  as  tiie  employing  class 
are  opposed  to  organized  labor  on  gen- 
eral principles,  and  they  are  the  best  ad- 
vertising customers;  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  among  them  the  New  York 
World.  The  Pulitzer  family  have  a 
standing  motto:  "Never  tolerate  injus- 
tice or  corruption,  always  fight  dema- 
gogues of  all  parties,  etc  '*  In  discussing 
the  threatened  strike,  it  says:  'To  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  practical  proposal  for  a 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  the 
railroad  unions  and  the  railroad  mana- 
gers, the  railroad  presidents  make  reply 
that  the  policy  of  arbitration  ia  'a  funda* 
mental  principle.  * 

"The  World  agrees  with  them.  But 
what  is  arbitration?  What  has  been 
going  on  in  the  Wiiite  House  day  after 
day  but  arbitration,  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  arbitrator?  Each 
side  has  presented  its  case  at  great 
length.  The  President  sat  in  judg- 
ment and  after  hearing  all  the  argu- 
ments he  has  made  what  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  fair  and  commonsense  proposal. 

"If  this  is  not  arbitration,  what  is  it? 

'The  railroad  unions  went  to  the  White 
House  boasting  that  they  would  arbitrate 
nothing.  President  Wilson  soon  clubbed 
that  arrogance  out  of  them.  The  riul- 
road  managers  then  took  the  position 
that  everything  must  be  arUtrated,  that 
no  concessions  whatever  could  be  made 
as  a  preliminary  to  arbitration.  They 
cannot  maintain  that  position.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  country  will  not  support  them 
in  the  maintenance  of  this  controversial 
vanity. 

"President  Wilson  is  dealing  with  a  con- 
dition, not  a  thecnry.  The  railroad  resi- 
dents are  deaUng         thli^Og  LC 
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"President  Wilson  insists  that  they 
shall  put  their  theory  to  a  practical  test. 
How  can  they  refuse? 

"On  that  issue  public  opinMn  Is  bound 
to  sustain  President  Wilson." 

We  agree  with  Editor  Pulitzer  that  the 
arbitrators'  award  must  be  accepted,  and 
assuming  that  it  is,  and  having  settled 
upon  putting  to  a  practical  test  the 
shorter  day  by  virtue  of  increasing  the 
speed  from  ten  miles  per  hour  to  twdve 
and  one-half  per  hour,  makmg  overtime 
begin  after  eight  hours  instead  of  after 
ten  hours,  every  member  working  in  train 
service  should  do  his  utmost  to  get  over 
the  division  of  road  within  the  new  limit, 
make  no  overtime  that  can  be  avoided, 
and  we  suggest  that  every  employee  keep 
a  record  of  each  trip,  and  note  the  cause 
of  every  delay. 

Overtime  will  be  the  meat  of  the  con* 
troversy.  and  the  causes  of  increased  ex- 
pense should  not  be  left  for  one  side  to 
place  the  responsibility.  Let  the  effort 
be  united  to  make  the  shorter  day  a  suc- 
cess by  increased  efficiency,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  the  shorter  d^  in  train 
service  produces  as  good  results  in  the 
movement  of  freight,  as  it  has  in  building 
the  cars  you  haul,  and  if  every  one  tries 
to  make  the  new  working  conditions  suc- 
cessful, getting  over  100  miles  in  eight 
hours  wilt  become  a  settled  practice,  and 
all  interests  satisfied 


The  Richnwnd  Unloo  Meeting 

We  know  that  the  strike  situation  has 
taken  the  attention  of  all  our  members, 
and  to  prevent  anyone  forgetting  we 
call  attention  to  the  notice  of  the  Ridi- 
mond  union  meeting  on  pages  747,  748 
and  749  August  Journal.  The  com- 
mittees have  provided  for  large  numbers. 
The  meeting  is  held  in  an  interesting 
section  and  is  sure  to  prove  both  pleasant 
and  profitable.  Don't  forget  the  dates- 
Sept  8  to  6,  1916. 

LINKS 

Ehployebs  of  the  street  railway  sys- 
tems of  New  York  City,  comprising  7,600 
men,  and  including  the  New  York  Rail- 
way  Go.  and  the  Manhattan,  Bronx  and 
Westchester  divisions  of  the  Third  Ave- 


nue Ry.,  went  on  strike  Sunday  morning 
August  6.  The  principal  question  at  issue 
was  as  to  the  ri^t  of  the  emptoyees  to 
organize.  The  terms  on  which  the  strikes 
were  settled  include  a  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  men  to  organize  without 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  compa- 
nies, the  promise  of  the  ri^t  to  select  a 
committee  of  workmen  to  cmfer  with 
the  con^uny,  the  adjustment  of  wega 
and  working  conditions  by  the  aid  of 
committees  of  employees  and  company 
officials  or  tiu*ou^  arbitrators,  and  the 
return  of  the  men  to  work  without  preju- 
dice. The  men  In  return  promise  not  to 
try  to  enforce  closed  shop.  ~Ry.  Review. 


Tee  five  great  Brotherhoods  held  a  pic- 
nic in  Sunbuxy,  Pa.,  on  July  29.  It  was 
largely  attended,  and  great  interest  was 
shown  by  the  Brothers  present,  and  all 
Brothers  failing  to  attend  the  picnic 
missed  half  of  their  lives.  Our  papers 
cannot  praise  us  enough  on  its  success. 
Brothers  came  from  all  points  east  of 
Pittsburgh  uid  Erie.  Our  paper  estimates 
7,600  present  The  dancing  pavilion  and 
theatre  were  crowded  until  midnii^t; 
when  all  departed  for  their  homes  feeling 
that  this  was  the  tiest  picnic  and  the  larg- 
est day  that  the  Rolling  Park  ever  had. 
The  weather  was  ideal  for  the  occasion. 
All  kinds  of  games  were  played  in  which 
many  engineers  took  part,  and  showed 
that  they  could  do  more  than  run  tiinr 
engines.  They  were  sports 'from  the  vrori 
go,  especially  at  hitting  the  ball  and  run- 
ning the  bases.  You  should  have  seen  the 
fat  men 's  race,  it  was  great;  the  best  ever 
pulled  off.  The  committees  all  worked 
hard  and  are  the  best  in  the  land.  Every- 
thing went  on  time  and  worked  like  ck)ck- 
work.  Some  of  the  visitors  said  they 
would  put  Div.  250  up  against  tbe  ynxM 
for  holding  picnics  and  banquets.  Gome 
again.  Brothers;  we'll  try  and  show  you 
what  Div.  260  is  noted  for.  We  can  boast 
of  being  the  second  largest  Division  east 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  249  members,  and 
lots  of  material  to  work  on,  gaining  mem* 
Iters  every  meeting,  several  more  to  join 
at  next  regular  meeting.  Come  and  see 
our  teamwOTk.  We  will  not  stop  until 
we  head  the  Ust;  come  and  help  us  along. 
iL  E.  Wolfe., 
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A.  B.  Stickney,  founder  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Raihroad,  died  at  his  home 
in  St  Paul  after  on  illnesa  of  four  weeks. 
He  had  been  in  declining  health  for  sev- 
eral years.  Intestinal  trouble  with  com- 
plications was  given  as  the  cause  of  death. 

Mr.  Stickney,who  was  76,  was  bom  and 
educated  in  Maine  and  later  came  to  the 
Northwest,  where  he  organized  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western  Railway  Company. 
He  also  was  builder  of  branch  lines  of 
several  other  roads.  lUnesB  in  1908  caused 
his  resignation  as  Preadent  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western. 

Mr.  Stickney  took  part  in  many  activi- 
ties to  promote  the  commercial,  sodal 
and  educational  welfare  of  the  Northwest 
One  of  his  commercial  projects  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  the  St  Paul  Union 
Stock  Yards  Ca 

SPECIAL  NOTICES 
8bc.  86.  It  shall  be  tlw  du^  of  nwnlMn  "ww 
from  the  locatkRi  of  their  DMskm  to  at  lewt  once 
In  threa  months  nnke  thA  whenobouta  kaown  to 
the  Division,  and  alwari  when  chanfflnK  their  per- 
msnent  addrcM.  TUtnra  todow  shall  be  sofReieBt 
cause  for  expulsion. 

Mnican  Mwaben 
TtM  followin»  members  of  the  Mexican  Divisions 
were  transferred  to  the  Grand  Office  to  protect  their 
memberobip:  but  if  they  wish  to  continue  as  mem- 
bers they  most  correspond  with  the  First  Grand 
Engineer,  W.  B.  Printer,  before  Oct.  I.  1916: 
2Z4-T110S.  Brannon.         67fr-W.  H.  Clevelaod, 

S.  L.  Fowler .  J. ».  Holllday. 

A.  H.  Robinson.  A.  Brown. 

H.  R.  Keller,  H.  A.  Hobart 

J.  G.  Keller.  W.  P.  V.  Newton. 

J.  D.  HcCofUHiali7,  H.  A.  Heath. 
678 -C.  R.  Krcher,  3.  Hamilton, 

W.  J.  DnrKite.  H.  Shaw. 

J.  W.  EUiott.  O.  P.  Steven. 

W.  A.  George.  J-  E.  Snyder. 

H.  J.  Gultick. 
Wanted-Information  re»anllng  preeent  location 
of  Bethel  C.  Deaton.  When  last  hmaii  of  waa  «r»- 
man  (m  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Ry.,  about  six  years 
a«o.  Any  information  shoold  be  addresMd  to  W.S. 
Stone,  G.  C  B..  1U6  B.  L.  B.  Bonding,  Clove- 
lM)d,0. 

Anrone  knowtoff  the  whoreabonto  «*  Bro.  A.  M. 
ToiuiK,  member  of  IHv.  m  will  eoofer  a  favor  tv 
eORCOonding  with  V.  E.  Hnasrove^  8.-T.  Otw.  W, 
boK  SK  Salem.  nL 

Wanted— To  know  the  whereaboaU  of  Ira  S.  Jones, 
who  was  fireman  on  Ft.  Worth  A  Denver  out  of 
Wichita  Falls  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  aso. 
Last  heard  from  fn  Laredo.  Texas,  about  fourteen 
years  mgo.  Kindly  communicate  with  his  sister. 
Mrs.  Pearl  Jones  McCanta,  181  D  street  N.  W..  Ard- 
niote.Okla. 


Anyone  knowins  the  whereabouts  <rf  Jaa.  Huber, 
member  of  Div.  S6.  who  when  last  heard  from  in 
January  was  In  Liverpool.  Englsnd.  bat  who  In- 
tended ratominc  to  the  United  States  soon  after- 
wards, will  confer  a  favor  by  correa  ponding  with 
H.  G.  Doon,  Iiu..8ee„  Dir.  6S.  2S  Washiastoa  Avsl, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Anyone  knowins  the  whereaboata  of  Chaa.  R. 
demerscKi.  who  was  last  heard  from  about  three 
years  aso  at  Batto  <Sty,  Hont..  will  confer  a  favor 
by  corre^MmdinK  with  his  mother  at  Lmdon,  Ky. 

Anyone  knowing  the  where^wuts  of  Wm.  L. 
Wade^  aaaot  mm  of  onr  old  engineers,  who  has  bera 
missins  for  several  years,  will  confer  a  favor  by  cor- 
respondins  with  Frank  Satberland.  240  CUcaso 
Ave..  Oak  Park.  HL 

Wanted~To  know  the  wbereaboata  of  Frank 
Asard.  who  was  a  member  of  Dlv.  286  and  an  en«i- 
naeronttieFereBIarquattv  last  beard  from  Sept. 
5. 191S.  He  was  working  on  bulldinir  and  bridca 
sansr  on  Southern  Pacific  No.  U  In  Coocepdon.  GsL 
Kindly  address  Us  sister.  Mrs.  Wm.  Thrall  Allegan. 
Mich, 

OBITUARIES 


[In  accordance  wjth  the  action  of  the  Ottawa 
CkmvMition,  no  resolutions  of  condolence,  otrituary 
letters  or  poems  will  be  published  In  the  Jourk&l. 
All  deaths  will  be  listed  under  oUtuary  heading 
only,  with  cause  and  date  of  death.] 

DebKrit,  Hich..  Aug.  2,  paralysis.  Bro.  E.  W.  Rows, 
member  of  Div.  1. 

Jackson.  Hicfa..  July  28.  concussion  of  brain,  Bro. 
C.  H.  Brisffs.  member  of  Div.  2. 

Elyria.  O..  July  20.  cardiac  disability,  Bro.  Wallace 
Smith,  membcs'  of  Div.  4. 

Marion.  Ind..  Aug.  8,  ^>oplexy,  Bro.  Frank  Miller, 
member  of  Div.  7. 

Blootnington.  Ind.,  July  17,  paralyaia.  Bro.  C  L. 
Rutherford,  membw  of  Div.  7. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  22,  kidney  trouble,  Bro. 
G.  W.  Ball,  member  of  T>iv.  8. 

Chicaso,  IIL.  April  24,  Bro.  J.  P.  Smith.  monlMr 
of  Div.  10. 

Hemphis,  Tenn.,  Aug.  2,  typhoid  fever.  Bro.  O.  E. 
Ramsey,  member  of  Div.  23. 

Tucson,  Aris.,  Aug.  1.  Bro.  F.  M.  Mahan.  member 
of  Div.  28. 

El  Paso,  Texas,  July  11,  fractured  skull,  Bro. 
W.  A.  Lioder,  member  of  Div.  28. 

Newark,  Om  July  81.  engine  turned  over,  Bro. 
John  McKitrick,  member  of  Div.  36. 

Hattoon.  IIL,  Aug.  8.  Bright's  disease.  Bro.  A.  S. 
Owen,  member  of  Div.  87. 

WUliamsport.  Fa.,  June  15,  Bro.  J.  C  Dreehler, 
member  of  Div.  37. 

Washington,  Ind.,  July  SI,  heart  failure,  Bro.  Jas. 
B.  Murphy,  membo:  of  Div.  89. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  July  26,  diabetes.  Bro.  Theo.  Wel- 
come, member  of  Div.  89. 

Philaddphla.  Pa..  Juljr  80.  unemla.  Bro.  Byron  G. 
Austin,  mendiar  of  Div.  46. 

Centertown,  Mo.,  May  10, 
J.  W.  Cain,  member    Dlte^y ' 
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Coniidkvlll^  FiL^  Jair  2S.  UUad.  Bn.  B.  U. 
Oooney,  member  of  Div.  60. 

OevU'B  Lakflk  N.  D..  Juir  %  Brfarht'a  dlsoMft  Bro. 
Geo.  A.  Herrick,  member  of  Div.  69i 

HarriBbuTv,  P&.,  July  11.  dropsy,  Bro.  Jobn  Al- 
bright, member  of  Dfv.  74. 

fn&nipeff,  Man.,  Ja)y27.  chronic  Brlgbt'e  diaeue, 
Brow  Chat.  HamraMid,  member     Div.  TC. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aiur.  &  killed.  Bra  Frsnk  C. 
Cooper,  member  of  Div.  77. 

Columbue,  O..  July  13,  orsanie  heart  dheaie^  Bro. 
Jaa.  Netowander,  membra-  of  EHv,  79. 

Spaicer,  N,  C,  Auff.  8,  Injuriea  received  In  derafl- 
ment.  Bro.  E.  R.  Foy,  member  of  Div.  St. 

Norwood.  N.  C.  July  14,  pneumonia,  Bro.  J.  P. 
Keever,  member  of  Div.  84. 

No.  Platte.  Neb.,  April  14.  auto  turned  over,  Bro. 
Geo.  E.  Brown,  member  of  Div.  88. 

Water  Valley,  Miu.,  Auff.  2.  myocsrdltiB,  Bro. 
D.  F.  Newell,  member     Div.  99l 

Danville.  Hi.,  July  17,  engine  turned  over.  Bro. 
Chas.  E.  Everhart.  member  of  Div,  100. 

Jackson,  Ha.  June  28,  cancer.  Bra  M-  Daly,  mem- 
ber of  Div.  12S. 

Peekskiil  N.  Y.,  July  14.  arterio  aderosiB.  Bro. 
Clias.  B.  RoblnBon,  member  of  Div.  14G. 

Spirit  Lake,  Idaha  June  18,  acute  appendicitia. 
Bro.  T.  H.  Skok,  member  of  Div.  147. 

Spokane.  Wash..  July  23,  cancer.  Bra  B.  C  Secord. 
memt>er  of  Div.  147. 

Somerville.  N.  J.,  Auff.  4,  complicationB,  Bro. 
W.  W.  Snyder,  member  of  Div.  167. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y..  July  28,  aortic  atenoda.  Bra 
Wm.  M.  Frazier,  member  of  Div.  169. 

0«w^,  111.,  July  26.  oM  ace.  Bra  J.  W.  Howe, 
member  of  Div.  176. 

Denison.  Texaa.  Aub.  1.  derailment  of  engine.  Bra 
J.  T.  Hollia,  member  of  Div.  177. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okta.,  June  12,  Bra  John  Wood, 
member  of  Div.  182. 

Denver,  Cola.  July  19;  heart  trouble.  Bra  Raymond 
S.  Buell,  member  of  Div,  188. 

Belleville.  OnL,  Aw.  S,  valvular  heart  diaeaae. 
Bra  P.  Flagler,  member  of  Div.  189. 

I^rsaN.D.,  JuiialS,>qpticemIa,  BraS.P.01e- 
aon,  merabar  of  Div.  202. 

Hacon,  Ga..  July  2S,  aaglnfl  turned  over.  Bio.  Jaa. 
Aldan  Toons,  member  of  Dfv.  210, 

Salt  Lake  Cfty.  Utah,  July  81,  general  deUUty, 
Bra  Gea  H.  Htgfftna,  memb^of  Div,  SS2. 

Syraeuae,  N.  Y.,  June  80,  cer^Mntl  hemoRhage, 
Bro.  F.  T.  Burkey,  member  of  Div.  227. 

Chicago,  111.,  July  29,  heat  proatratlaii.  Bra  John 
Hein.  member  of  Div.  2SL 

Ravenna.  N.  Y.,  July  16.  typbcrfd  fever.  Bra  W.  H. 
Curran.  member  of  Div.  23G. 

Eugene.  Ora,  Aug.  2;  Bra  A.F.  Barnard,  member 

of  Div.  238. 

Dennlaon.  C,  July  20,  aatamlB,  Bra  Samuel  Bnr- 
rell,  member  of  Div.  266. 


SaBda,  Co\o..  Aug.  2.  paralytic  stroke.  Bra  J.  F. 
Petaraon.  member  of  Div.  262. 

Seianton,  Pa.,  July  24,  ^abetes.  Bra  Jaa.  Hanra- 
han.  member  of  Div.  278, 

Bradford.  Pa..  July  31,  cancer.  Bra  C  N,  Davis, 
member  of  Div.  280. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  July  17.  atnick  by  train.  Bra 
Michael  Murphy,  member  of  Div.  280. 

Shelby  Oty,  Ky..  July  24.  insanl^.  Bra  H.  B. 
HcCoFd,  mamber  of  Div.  289. 

Hallatead.  Pa..  July  11,  omanic  heart  diaaase. 
Bra  Gea  I^mb,  member  of  Div.  306. 

Cbapleau.  OnC,  Can.,  Aug.  7,  Bright's  diaeaaa 
Bra  Frank  EL  Quade,  member  of  Div.  319. 

E.  St.  Loula.  111..  Feb.  25,  heart  trouble.  Bra  Wm. 
Swancutt,  member  of  Div.  327. 

Niagara  fUb,  Ont,  July  6.  Bra  S.  J.  McKowen. 
member  of  Div.  8S7. 

Greenaltora  N.  C.  July  12;  apoplexy.  Bra  A.  G. 
Woodsum,  member  of  Div.  389. 

Dayton,  O.,  July  14.  engine  turned  over.  Bra 
Frank  B.  Shobe^  memtier  of  Div.  368. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  18.  acute  Bright'*  dieeese.  Bra 
W.  H.  Wing,  member  of  Div.  36S. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  13.  Bra  H.  J.  Sullivan, 
member  of  Div.  369. 

Birmingham.  Ala.,  July  14,  stricture  of  bladder. 
Bro.  Alfred  Coombs,  member  of  Div.  386. 

Hamlet,  N.  C  July  19.  intestinal  trouble.  Bra 
Archie  Taylor,  member  of  Div.  436. 

Ft.  Smith,  Ark..  July  18,  appendicitis,  Bro.  J.  H. 
Gatea,  member  of  Div.  446. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Aug.  3.  cancer.  Bra  O.  C  Oyler. 
member  of  Dfv.  461. 

Toledo.  0..  July  10.  cirrhoais  of  liver.  Bra  C.  P. 
Inman.  member  of  Div.  467. 

No.  Chillicothe,  III.,  Aug.  12.  boiler  explosion.  Bro. 
N.  C  Billington.  member  of  Div.  468. 

St,  Paul,  Minn.,  June  3,  nephritis.  Bra  Joseph 
Yoat,  member  of  Div.  474. 

Parkeraburg,  W.  Va..  April  &  taberculods,  Bro. 
U.  C.  Mayhall  member  of  I»v.  489. 

Kanaaa  City,  Kana..  Aoc.  12,  engine  tnnwd  over. 
Bra  Wm.  W.  Hurlbart.  member  of  Div.  49L 

SL  Finl,  Minn.,  June  U  petitonitlB.  Bra  E.  A. 
Bennett,  member  of  Div.  6U. 

Valley  Junction,  Iowa.  July  16,  heart  trouble.  Bra. 
B.  J.  Owena.  mratber  of  Div.  K5. 

Riehraond,  Vk-.  July  81,  killed.  Bra  W.  F.  TMI- 
lian.  member  of  Dfv.  682. 

Zioaaville.  Ind.,  Aug.  1,  heart  troaUe,  Bra  Ed- 
ward Hdaer.  member  of  Div.  646. 

Ft.  Wayna  Ind.,  July  22,  sun  atrdieaikl  apoplexy. 

Bra  J.  E.  Carray.  monber  of  Div.  648. 

Peru,  Ind.,  Aug.  4,  Ixdler  exploeioo.  Bra  W.  J. 
KinKnan,  member  of  Div.  548. 

Mahonlngtown.  Pa..  Julyl6.HKVlexy,  Bra  Josvb 
Blair,  member  of  Div.  666. 

Winnipeg.  Man.,  Can..  Aug.  I,  tubercular  menin* 
gltia.  Bra  Walter  Hi t^,gsmj^»9Ht)gle 
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Lucerne.  R  C  Cm>..  April  28.  rock  Blide  on  track, 
Bro.  W.  Ponsa,  member  of  IHv.  683. 

El  Paao,  Texas,  Auc-     oxiiplicatioiiB.  Bro.  Wm. 
Oliver,  member  of  Div.  681. 

Albuquerque.  N.  Mexico,  July  19.  tuberculorii. 
Bro.  J.  W.  Th(Mn»B,  member  of  Div.  598. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo..  July  27.  cOTiBUinptlon  <rf  lun«t, 
Bro.  Otto  W.  W«gnor.  member  of  Div.  WT. 

Salem.  IIL.  July  29,  drowned,  Bro.  S.  H.  Kelm, 
member  of  Div.  606. 

Hocnall.  N.  Y..  July  22.  heart  trouble,  Bro.  Thos. 
Lynch,  member  of  Div.  641. 

Creeton.  Iowa.  July  IS,  oeteo  sarcoma  of  spinal 
vertebne,  Bro.  D.  T.  C<Hin<»rs.  member  of  Div.  642. 

Tamaqua,  Pa.,  July  13,  rheumatism.  Bro.  L.  Baker, 
member  of  Div.  062. 

Gordon.  Pa..  June  16.  heart  failure.  Bro.  John  C. 
Wintersteen,  member  of  Div.  662. 

HUTiabnrg,  Pa..  July  11.  drowned.  Bro.  John  H. 
Paine,  member  of  Div.  706. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  16,  appendicitis,  Bro.  C.  A. 
WteM^  member  of  Div.  712. 

Tonxito,  Got.,  Can..  July  80,  sunstroke,  Bro.  J.  W. 
nndlay,  member  of  Div.  728. 

Akron,  C.  Aug.  12.  heart  trouble.  Bro.  Geo.  W. 
Tteen.  member  of  Div.  741. 

Sutherland.  Sask..  Can..  July  1,  killed.  Bro.  Alex 
HeVicar,  member  of  Div.  798. 

Cambridire.  O..  May  13,  killed  by  trwn,  Bro.  C  L. 
Johtwton.  member  of  Div.  809. 

Blue  Island,  ID.,  July  31,  cancer.  Bro.  H.  Chatter- 
■on,  member     IMv.  816. 

Chicago,  llL,  July  16.  heart  trouble.  Bro.  A.  O'Don- 
mW,  jnembo:  of  Div.  816. 

Edmonton,  Altsi.,  Can.,  June  S,  kiUed  in  action  in 
Fnnce,  Bro.  Frank  W.  Scott,  membw  of  Div.  817. 

SpibiKfMd.  IIL.  July  26.  larynglUs,  Lance,  son  of 
Bro.  Wm.  Wats<m,  member  of  Dtv.  720. 

LoaisviUe.  Ky..  July  29.  cancer.  Mrs.  Ella  Carroll, 
wife  at  Bro.  M.  J.  Carroll,  member  of  Div.  166. 

Abbeville.  &  C  Aos-  b.  Mre.  B.  G.  SimmMis.  wife 
of  Bro.  B.  6.  fHnunons,  membra-  of  Div.  496. 
JoUet.  DL,  Aag.  6,  Bro.  Solomon  Williams,  mm- 

Brother  WUUams  was  nearins  bis  84th  birthday. 
He  was  in  railroad  service  over  fifty  years,  and  had 
been  liven  honorary  mcmberohip  in  the  G.  I.  D.  for 
kmc  and  faithful  membership  in  the  Order. 

Oflweso.  N.  Y.,  Ana.  3,  1916.  Bro.  Patrick  Fen- 
nell,  aged  76  years,  member  of  Kv.  162.  Known 
man  familiarly  our  readers  as  "Shandy 
KUlre^"  whoas  a  writer  of  poetzy  bad  long  ano- 
ciatfam  with  the  Journal.  Brother  Fanndl's  wife 
preeedad  him  but  a  few  weeks,  and  doubtiesa  hast- 
ened his  own  last  call.  Onr  Rules  prohiWt  obituary 
letters  and  poems,  but  we  fee!  sure  we  will  be  ei- 
cnaed  in  this  instance  for  expresains  our  profound 
respect  for  our  long-time  friend  and  assistant  in 
making  the  Journal  attractive,  and  adding  as  well 
a  very  appropriate  poem,  written  by  his  Hfe-kmg 
feiend.  Mr.  John  Ta^,  local  fr^ht  agent  for  the 
D.,  L.  *  W.,  in  Oswwi,  which  air  Brother  served 
so  long  «•  engineer  Mid  ionoiiii. 


PATBICK  FBNNBU.— "SHAKDY  MAOUIBE" 

Today  I  Stood  beeide  the  bier 
Of  my  dear  friend  of  the  past. 

And  dwdt  upon  that  long  career 

So  faithful  to  the  last; 
In  that  calling  which  has  placed  his  name 

Upon  tita  honor  roll. 
In  that  Brotherhood  of  ralboad  fame. 

Today  from  pole  to  pole. 

Patrick  FenneD  (Shandy  Haguire), 

Kind  and  broad  of  mind. 
A  friend  indeed  in  moments  dire. 

And  to  the  masses  kind. 
This  character' of  honest  heart. 

With  pride  today  I  tell. 
Ihroogh  life's  dealings  played  his  part 

Meat  noUy.  true  and  welL 

The  pleasant  dealings  with  my  friend 

For  six  and  thirty  years. 
In  moncK'y's  halls  that  tactful  biend. 

Is  responsible  for  my  tears. 
He  was  ever  ready  at  call  or  beck. 

When  he  got  the  word  to  go. 
Night  or  day  in  charge  of  wreck. 

Or  in  winter's  fighting  snow. 

And  as  I  glanced  that  form  o'er, 

I  saw  with  exultant  pride. 
Treasured  medals  and  h<m<»s  of  yore 

On  bis  breast  and  by  his  ude. 
Priceless  gifts  f rwn  that  Brotherhood  grand 

Presented  with  good  will. 
For  noble  deeds  <a  that  pen  and  hand. 

Today  in  peace  so  still. 

At  the  gatherings  of  that  army  strong. 

The  Ijocomotive  Engineers, 
His  name  and  works,  prose  and  song. 

Brought  loud  and  laating  cheers. 
He  was  the  idol  of  the  day. 

He  knew  no  Eaat  or  Weet, 
In  each  lineup  or  grand  array. 

He  was  the  honored  guest. 

His  rhymes  and  rhapsodies  of  the  rail 

Are  monuments  to  his  name  - 
Humor  and  wit,  lament  and  wail. 

The  pen  work  of  his  fame. 
During  resting  moments  in  the  business  strife. 

He  loved  to  grasp  the  quill. 
To  add  sunshine  to  the  road  life. 

With  expressions  of  good  will. 

At  home  H  loving  husband, 
A  fattwr  kind  and  true: 
Through  Uf  e  be  ever  tilled  and  planned. 

Home  crosses  to  subdue. 
Then  as  we  place  near  Ontario's  roll. 

That  form  we  loved  so  well, 
Our  locomotive  bella  today  do  toll. 
Kdding  "Shandy"  a  last  farewell. 
Oswego.  N.  Y..  Aug.  7, 1916.    —John  Jaylor. 

ADMITTED  BY  TRANSFER  CARD 

Into  Diviaum— 
1-H.  Shobbrook,  B.  H.  Hoskina.  t^Yid  Brough- 
ton,  Fred.  Huxter,  G.  L.  Tuck,  frcan  Div.  812. 
6-J.  H.  Percy,  from  Div.  81. 
A  C.  Layton.  from  Div.  692. 
6S— Joseph  P.  Brennan.  from  Div.  69. 
74— J.  A.  Evans,  from  Div.  46, 

E.  H.  Earhart,  from  Div.  469. 
76— Nito  Ntlsen.  from  Div.  766. 
78-Joseph  Lober,  fr«n  Div.  216. 
162 -M.  T.  Robinson,  from  Div.  227. 
IBO-H.  T.  ^tb.  from  Div.  101. 
lB8-&nmett  B.  McMiUon.  '™jrDivja^i 
Sat-O.  B.  Brewer,  il,L^.zS9iefCfej@0^1@ 
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IntoDiviaitm— 

264- E.  E.  Tftwlor.  from  Div.  8T0. 

877— A,  UcNeil,  from  Div.  166. 

281-W.  B.  Dy«M.  trom  Div.  827. 

288-B.  R.  Burke,  frooi  Div.  421. 

896— C.  P.  Colvin,  from  Div.  768. 

818-CW  A.  Hillmui.  from  Div.  14& 

487- H.  W.  Weber,  from  Div.  807. 

48»-F.  M.  Briraer.  A.  F.  Baxter,  Robert  HurdinB, 

W.  R.  Cundlff,  J.  A.  Blantm,  fnm  Div.  829. 
627 -R.  B.  Pyle,  from  Div.  8G9. 
663- V.  L.  Whitlow,  fran  Div.  SS9. 
600-T.  R.  Holt,  J.  W.  Skimier,  from  Div.  146. 
667-D.  H.  Ball.  J.  M.  Hooldinar.  from  Div.  820. 
660-H.  G.  Beyerm.  from  Div.  766. 
669-W.  E.  Abbott,  from  Div.  620. 
724-B.  B.  Buckley,  fnHn  Div.'  100. 
728~W.  H.  Lewis,  from  Div.  806. 
767— D.  W.  Bowden,  from  Div.  171. 
»I— W.  H.  P«ynei  from  Div.  677. 
887-J.  G.  Gon(»i.  from  Div.  469. 

J.  Stewart,  J.  H.  McHorran,  from  Div.  728. 
847- H.  S.  Tenny,  tttxa  Div.  StS. 

F.  D.  Comer,  E.  R.  Winter*,  frani  Div.  796. 
864— D.  FerffUBon.  from  Div.  784. 


EXPELLBD 

VOK  NOM-PATMXKT  OP  DUBB 


WITHD 
FVotn  DivUion— 
29-H.  H.  SuidB. 
1G2-LR.  Ckrk. 
U1-&  R.  Uaymon. 
180-J.  Fyttn. 
238-J,  P.  NelUi. 
247— H.  A.  Oilluidflr. 
29S-J«s.  HutchhtMin. 
28B-B.  P.  Caiptinter. 
8S8— Pater  Robinwin. 


RAWALS 
Prom  Divifion— 

891-Fnd  A.  Nealy. 
497— T.  P,  Newiome, 
6S1-W,  B.  BbUd. 
EB8— J.  N.  Sanders. 
728  C  Quantk. 
786-B.  T.  Smith. 
827-J.  R.  Smith. 
J.  L.  Gray. 


REINSTATEMENTS 


Into  Division — 
13 -J.  U.  Brown. 
BS-B.  F.  Twiblo. 
76  John  J.  Bauer. 
lU-A.  G.  Kiaatek. 

AUred  Baker. 
U6-G«>.  F.  Larklna. 
210-1*.  C.  DickinaoB, 
R.  L.  liofriMn. 
W.  J.  Mathewi. 

261—  Freder'kBrotvbtoo. 

262-  8.  E.  Cutkr. 
286— Chaa.  Younsreen. 

IL  S.  Canflekl. 
290 -P.  J.  DamereU. 
809- Wm.  B.  Thomaa, 
860 -Ed.  Boaeo. 
866- A.  B.  cWin. 
40O-Charlea  E.  Lane. 
4M-B.  F.  Newman. 

J.  G.  Hardy, 


Into  DivittoK^ 
409 -R.  T.Ham. 

Wm.  B.  Geint. 
6U-W.  L.  Nortbcrn. 
Ofi-F.  Werton. 

G.W.  Blackbum. 
681-C.  h.  Adama. 
626— Wm.  B.  Berser. 

J.  E.  HuTphy. 
744- Arthur  Oroaby. 
rae-J.  C  Praitticher. 
78S-J.  G.  Sheehan, 

W.  A.  HcHorray. 
818-J.  V.  Hannins. 

M.  J.  Allen. 
867— A,  Lofv, 

J.  J.  Barthidoaiew. 

S.  W.  Hemphill, 

C.C.  Jmiaa. 


PrvmDwiMitm— 

648- P.  J.  Hafan. 
768— D.  CaatODCOir- 
806-N.  M.  Conser. 
888-B.  P.  Little. 


7— Jaa.  Kerwin. 
262-W.  H.  HcKniffht. 

266-  E.  U.  Ctmw.  - 
4a8-E.  A.  Price: 
648-J.  W.  Goh. 

FOB  OTHKB  CAUSSS 
Prom  Divition— 

87— C  O.  Stock.  forfeitiDs  Inaoranee. 
68-CIaud«  U  Ayer.  forfeitinv  inaurance. 
60  -R.  A.  Thomas,  W.  W.  Betts,  forfeitiiic  insur- 
anc& 

82— O.  J.  York,  non-payment  at  insurance. 
129 -J.  M.  Baker,  vMatioo  Sec  G2.  Statute. 
Ul-J.  F.  HcCarthy.  vkilatkm  See.  8S,  StamSiw 
Rulea. 

162— Geo.  W.  Styles,  torfwting  insurance  and  not 

corresponding  with  Diviekn. 
207— A,  L.  Pyron,  forfeitins  inaonmoe. 
US— H.  J.  Jenninaa,  noD-pajBcnt  <rf  tBsuraneo. 
S8S-W.  R.  WilKiO,  W.  W.  •WOm.  foifeitiiv  inauw 

•nee. 

SS6-D.  N,  Sicman,  Adam  Dennlaon.  R.  H.  lleGi«s<- 

or,  non-payment     duee  and  aaaesamenta. 
269— Wm.  Apvar,  forfcntins  insurance. 

267—  J.  L.  C^vlU,  forfeitinr  insurance. 
271— W.  E.  Sullivan,  forfeitins  inauranca. 

291— Ih  G.  Tmylor,  vioiation  Sac  62.  Statu  tea,  and 

unbecoming  conduct. 
296— H.  E.  Smith,  forfmtins  inmiranee. 
296— F.  O.  Fleming;,  n<m-payment  of  insurance. 
807— Chaa.  Chaek,  forfaiting  insntance; 
810  -H.  E.  HitcheU.  f oriaitinc  fausraiMe. 
■17- Wm.  M.  DaoMs.  8.  J.  Irbjr,  vkdatkm  Sw.  62. 

Statutes. 

828— Robt.  C  Campbell,  non-payment  of  insurance. 

ass  -J.  H.  Walker,  failing  to  pay  insurance. 
446 -John  Rueb.T.  J.  Ford,  violation  Sec.  ».  Stand- 
ins  Rules. 

149  -J.  C.  Beck,  violation  Sec.  62.  Statutes. 
4G6-G.  U  Saint  Sins,  J.  A.  Haste,  forfetthw  in- 
anrancB. 

464-R0r  HiUerhrand,  vitdation  of  obUsatkm. 
488— P.  L.  Ryan,  non-paymant  of  aaaaaanenta. 
496— H.  J.  HcGradct  non-payment  of  Inauranea. 

668— R.  J.  Chambers,  forfeitins  insurance. 
6S2— R.  S.  Dorton,   forf^ting:  insurance. 
688— F.  R.  Webber,  forfeitins  insurance. 
706-W.  N.  Dykea.  non-pnymantof  dnaaand  aaiem 
menta. 

786— C.  W.  Clark,  faflins  to  oorrospotMi  with  Di- 
vision. 

790— Goo.  W.  Rowland,  forfaMiw  insurance. 


If  your  Journal  addreaa  ia  not  correct,  or  jov  fall  from  anr  caiue  to  receive  jt.  fill  out 
this  form  properlr,  cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  1124  B.  of  L.  E.  Bldg..  CLEVELAND.  O. 

THe  B.  of  Lf.  £>.  Journal. 

CHAMGK  or  ADDRESS. 

Jsfame    ..Division  J^'o.  

Box  or  Street  and  JVo.  


Postofflce. 
Fostoffice . 


 State 

Ol^n  ADDRKSS. 

 State 


B7~Bc  ^urc  and  Give  Old  Address  Mid  Divbim  Number. 
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Official  Notice  of  Asm 


375-379 


SERIES  O 

OrptCB  or  AsaociATioN.  Koou  1146  B.  op      E.  Bldc 
To  tht  DivUion  S^ontarim  L.  E.  M.  L.  and  A.  1.  A.  CLBVxlaND.  Oux>.  S«pt,  1,  19U. 

Dht  Sin  and  Bn*,:— Yoa  ar*  bareby  notffled  of  tba  death  or  dlMUriHtr  ot  th«  foOmriiw  zn«mben  of  tb* 
Anodadoo: 

firm  Ml— munU  for  paymantof  them  eUma  an  boralgr  levlad  aod  Saeratariw  ocdarad  to  eoBact 
S1.8Qfraa>aUwh»aniiuiiradfor|7S0,n.A0framaUwhoaEaliiaar^  ban  all  who 

anliuiiridfflrS8;UI0;«Dd87.5OfrmaUnambaraiiuaM  and  forwaid  nma  totbm  Ganml 

Saentatr  and  ^rwwiirar. 

Mtmben  cf  the  Innmuoe  AsaocUtloa  are  required  to  remit  to  Diviakn  SeereCariea  within  thirbr  day* 
from  date  of  tUa  notice,  and  the  Diviuon  Secretariea  to  the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  vitain  ten 
dtiya  thereafter,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting:  their  merabenhip.    (See  Section  26,  pac«  ]S0.  of  By-I^wa.) 

Secretariea  will  aend  ramtttancea  to  and  make  all  drafta,  expreaa  money  ordera  or_poatofflce  nuxiey 
ocdera  PAYABLB  TO  C.  E.  RICHARDS.  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TKEAsUHErT  WewiUnot 
Mcept  padnsMof  nionwr  eent  by  e«pw%  wnlaaa  char»B» hav  been  orapaid.  The  Jodbwai.  eloaaa on  the 
Uthof  aaehtncmth,  Chtlnw  received  after  that  dar  wilino  over  nntil  the  auneaadlny  month. 


2W  Ctinp,  S.  Luiin  T- 

'H'M  <:..  F.  liiniftib. .  ....  l-J 

'J'.'fi  A.  G.  WLT-nliHurn  , .  i" 

Jyhn  All)nKlil  ^ 

297!Jftbll  H.  jEtiHen.,,U 
238; Jm.  Nei*W£Hi(J^ir, '67 
29tf  Jalin  W.COS  [K 

300  Frank  E.Slayton.  Si^ 

301  W.  J,  Pcnirpcllie. .  IK 

WaE-F.lnrin.  Sji 

3a8|Cbaa.E.  Davii.,  '^r. 

KM  T.  N.  lieacti  >iJ 

SO&C.  £.  Everhart. 51 
506  E,B,  Fortnpy..,,  48 

aOlJ.M.  Gates  61 

mtLS.  Bu<aL.......  47 

SH  Wallace  Snuth..  -.  60 
MOJm.  A.  YoMnff.,,.!*8 
JllAntta'y  0'Do[U]eU<» 

£lzH.Hurphy  IS 

>l£ Henry  W.  L«...,  59 
41i  A,  £.  demoTit, . .  7fl 
MS  Samuel  Burrell. U 
JL1(P.H.  HArqaiA....'39 
J17  J,  S.  McKowen. ,  .'63 
Sis Chm, Hammond. .  STi 
ai»  B.-CS«ord.,,._.  r\!. 
SZOlJobD  E.  Camy . .  -  LF> 

SZl  S.  H.  Itebn  :!'< 

EBsIL.  C.  BuUierfcrvl.  ij| 
azs'C.  B.  Kobinaon.  . 

32t  L[-v.-iri  Eaker  i^S 

Sar.  L,  lUimnii...  W 
3M;Jm,  H.  ScKBtnith,  U 

G.  Austin..  ,...5S 

affl  C.  W.  Ball  lil 

329'C,  N.  Davie  6i> 

330  D.  T,  CoimoTB  H 

331  W.  M.  Fraaier,   ..  « 

332  TVixe.  Lynch  73 

333  J-  M.  McKitrick,,  5i 

KM  I'hLi;;.  Floglcr  53 

336  Juhii  Ilein  55 

a?7,W,  J.  Shioru'krt>J.  .  rm;, 
jt^n-ic-A  ]Ia,nrii)iiari.  -19 
333  II.  11.  ChntterKin.|88 

34U  O.       lUnuity  S7 

MliW.Ii.  CumLO,...'50 

342'Prvik  Miller  Ti 

JiaiW.  F,  TrevUlian..  53 
341  R^ubcu  Marahall.  K 

34S  U.  C.  Orler  4!> 

34fi  W.  W.  Snrda:. ...  ,81 
U1  Airred  Coomba...,fi2 
Stt  Albert  B.  Onen,. 
946  John  W,  ThartwA-  i5 

WO  J.W.  Howe  1*9 

Ul  a.  B.  UcCord....  31 
aGZ^W.U  Hjtefate...  '11 
W.  Bb«.  18 


Date 
■rf 


Bate  of 
Dmth  or 
Disttbility 


Caiuaof  ]>eaUi 

or  DinbiliCr 


at     Tb  Wlkju  pKr*tb 


lo:^  Mar.  Li, 
:;i:<  l)>'i-.  1, 
l-vii.  :;„'.. 

S  -V  .'-.■-.v.  Ll, 

f  l  June  11. 
«,Oct.  15. 
19  Feb.  19. 

2  Mar.  22^ 
4S  Sept.  13, 

ajsopc  14. 
■Itt  At.r.  1. 
■lid  Oi;t.  2'.i. 
IIXJ  Nov.  1. 
214  Jan.  6, 
4J5|Auar  C. 
J5S  Jar,  10. 

4, May  1. 
SlO'june  i. 
81B|fJDv. 
S80  tkL  Li. 

4»&(!pt,  >\ 

£T  AQS.1&. 

-laa  Apr.  30, 

337  SppLll. 

TO  Dm.  111. 
117  Fc-b.  1^, 
W,-.  -Vue.  23. 
rljij  Apr.  3. 
:  <,)pt.  12. 

i;.-.  Aus  '1. 

(;.-,  '  M:ir.  1': 
-JT;lAfjr. 
Ci)ii  Sept.  2'J. 

ih  Aug.  a, 
a.  ^ov,  3. 

2'k>Ft'b.  17, 
6i2  Nav.  :'. 
IC/jaepl.  l\ 
fi-tl  Miir.  l!r, 
3I.J  Mar.  5. 
leS  Apr.  t-. 
rtl  Nov.  4, 
222  July  lis. 
JSTSept.  1, 
2761 J  111  1^  1^1, 
■SlB  Jttly 

aaloci.  ir. 

235:Scpl. 

7  Mar.  II. 
&32  Mar.  1, 
359  Sept. 
451  Feb.  1:, 
157'Ai.r.  12, 
3S3  Aug.lL!. 
37  Mftr 
EW  Jail.  h'. 
ITS  Sop  t,  ], 
Zii:»  Mar.  IJ. 
683  A[T.  17. 
lIUw.  11, 


l'.ffi  Ji(ne 
VJVi  July 
iLirJ  July 
IsMi  July 

iwe  July 

lfiB71JiJy 
ISaiJaly 
1900  July 

K'JV  May 
IM^-tl  July 
1  Ma  July 
1W2  .Fuly 
189E,JL.|y 
July 

\m  July 
ISM  July 
I'JKi  July 
1S97  July 
INii  July 
1S04  July 
ISl^  July 
1832  July 
\m  July 
ISOO  July 
ILNM.Jul)' 
1904  July 
ISffiJuly 

I^M  July 

Vm  July 

i8ee|juiy 

1300 1  July 
ISS^  July 
1904  July 
ISM  July 
laWlJuty 
IflOG'July 
l90SlAi!ft. 
1^0^  July 
1S84  July 
Jane 
1?!^  July 
lL<j7  Ji]Jy 

lycTi  Auv:. 

July 
IbSI  Xuk. 
lay".  .luL]' 

J  ij  ly 

im  Alt.-. 

IBi^l  A.IJI'. 
1306  July 
191(11  Aug. 
1907  July 
ISSS'July 
1912  July 
1913!  Aus. 


■j1. 


liil»j;TLiti:rtuUrhi!.   

ltll''lAl'l'.-iid]i:H.ij  

l&lfijCirrhLiBW  of  liVLT. ... 

Itilfi  ApuplLxy.   

1^16'Aru.li!  dilntA'n      ii  L. 

1816  TubtiirculMi*  

lQ16'At:utvdilfltuioah<«.'t 


1916  SniB]|[xi:>: 
191fl  Auta  intoKiisUon,..  J 
1916  Rirht  tee  «mpatat«l 

1916  NcphritT*  

1L>:5  Ellr^rf  l«ft«ye  

1915,  }ft:n.n  failure  

ISie  Kjllrtl...  

Ifllti  Sar-couia  of  jai,'.,  .... 
ISlli.'Ji^tlt'nit  i>i-i'itijiiitm, . 

I?lC  E'ruiocanJil'd  

1>16  CirrhiwiB  of  I  ■  :■■  . 
i:fii>  Killtd  

1^1&  Heart  foiJuri^   

laiS^Killirf.  

lai&.BriKht'a  diaeaae..... 

ISIS  Suifrfda  , , , ,  

191^1  .AikliBi'ii"-*  cli»«ftH, ... 

1915  L^uk-LiJu  , . ,  

UlSliit^t.  dibt-aei,'  

191t!  Bright'^  diaraae,.  ... 
l^lGCancn  of  itomuch.. 
me' Awplwy, — 

1916,  Drt)Win!d..   , , 

1 916;  Ccrcbmi  lit-murrliBKv 
laiSArt^rio  Bcltrisaia,. , , . 

ISl^'Hronohitis.,  

liilC  t  tHitimi  apfiplwty. -. 

litUi  TyiJhmd  leVct  

laili.NeiJljrUly    

lOlij.Umpmic  itifti^tinn.  , 
1516, Cancer  t!  uUimiich.. 

1316  Canci-i- rf  niflni^  _ 

ISielAgrtiir  bIiik^I^  

1916  lltnrt.  dist-art;  

mS  Ki;i'_il  

HLiir  '.  LjiP^-:ih^i  

laiU  Hcflt  l^rofitrntion  

l^lG.Gcnernl  debility  

:yi6,Cen;lirBl  hemotjrbit,^-!. 

laili'MeiihriUB  

191ii,Int*9.ti!ial  t'jBtru<'t''ri 

iJtll  Tyr>lT-ii'l  f'.'Vtr  

Vjl6  Ti'i>li'^iJ  r^yt  r  

l?lP'Ap-jrU'*;)'  — 

Kdlni  

ly  W^C'ardiiiii'  dilamiiiivri, . . 
l^Ht'Vt'unfi'i-  of  Jivpr...... 

L'.if'  N<-i)riLia,. . 

l.)l>;  ^i;|'litvmil»  

rilli.l.^arijloc  diluxation, 
lyiuiTubiTCuluflis, 

191il|.\rleria  aclcroaio  

Idl^-.C^rieral  ptu-alyala. , .  . 
IBlSlTubel-CJlarmc  ninai"  q 
19L0|FanlyBi* 


ISfU 
7M 

aim 

4500 

wo 

3OO0 

3000 
3000 
ISM 

m<i 

ifm 

7W 

1500 

IM 

IM 
mo 

1500 
ISUO 
4S0D 

3000 
l&OO 
1500 
1500 
1500 
3000 

3im 

3000 
3000 

mi 

3000 

-IMtO 

3000 
l&UO 

4r*:j 

1500 
IWX) 

1500 
WC^ 

3Coa 

1500 
4£0C 

mo 

imt 

aifC-J 
V>'jO 
I.VK) 
3000 
1500 
1500 

mm 

ISQO 


MuCiLklLi'U',  Lunn,  «, 

Ori'iia  Inmai^.  w. 

Siillif  WwnlBiura,  w. 

BorliarB  Albriffh^  w. 
[Mallei  E,  Jenwo,  w. 

HaTTNeiflwandor.'w* 
I  Irene  Ox.  w. 

Mathei-  And  sou. 
'Self, 

Mary  E.  Irwin,  w, 

■r-\-\{, 

CliilOreii, 

Miluil  L-vi-chart, 

Katifl  i^ortncy,  w, 
iRejinahr  Ga.tes,  w, 
iMantiid  il,  Bue1l,  w. 
[Kmily  Smitli,  w. 
'  JcnJlie  Youne,  v:. 
iMaTy  O'Dtinndl,  v.. 

EUsul>ctli  Murphy,  v~' 

Wife  and  cUildrcn. 
'Annit?  K.  Clermont, 1.- 
.Elisabeth  BurrtU.  v,'. 

Frttl  11,  Mot-.jLjiB,  t. 
llTm.  £.'  MrilhMcEiowcn 
I  Mary  J .  Ham  111  ond»i:f 
I  Lena  tipoonif  w, 
'Alifilra  Carray,  w. 
I'AmaTtiJa  Kelm.  w. 
iL,  J.  Rutherfnd, 
ICatti'na  RafamHan. 
fAnnio  Belter, 

Lut-yJ",  Harmi-n.  iv. 

M;isBk'' £(i.-.f  mith.  w. 
■Florence  i-.Auftlin.  w 
'Maj-garet  A.  ilall,  w. 
.Ellen  N.  Davis,  w. 

EJIi-nLrlh  ConTidrB,  ■«■ 

.Wurie  C.  Fraikr.  W. 

F  brtticeD,  Lynch  d 
'Franctfl  McKitxfBk.W 

.Mart^eu-ot  I  'loirlec,  W- 

Henry  Ilc-m,  b. 
iMaiTT  II,  lliKffiii*! 

Floren^  eHaur&haiui*' 
M.  £.  Chatleraon.  W. 
iUa^B^H  liacaaey,  w, 

Dplia  Curran,  w, 
.Son  PJid  daughter. 
iIatIie.\..TT«villian,W 

FrjJi^csUarBliall.  w. 
BevBii?  Oylor.  w. 
Adelaide  V.SraydBr,w 
BcB^io  Ci!«mt>B,  w. 
Sophie  Owen,  w. 
Grace  ThonukB. 
Haryelte  P.  llnvm,  w 
Mary  MeCond.  m. 
Amy^Jlitchii!.  w. 
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of 

Adiiiieaiim 


Dmte  of 

I>nath  or 


Cauwof  Dentil 
or  EK liability 


of  1 
Int. 


To  Whurn  pkj-ttbl^ 


W.  J.  KisuLBr.  V'll 

Wm.  Oliver  Bvl 

A,  F.  Barr.aril,  , . .  till 
Ha  lUtlie-w  LuthtT,.  5' 


m 

m 


m 


A.  M.  Selunnum 
SB  QMS.  Haehn . 
Edw.  Hewr... 

IknlcSiBiau.. 
r,  F.Karrar... 


IE.  ICOMUtr  

S70  J.  W.  Radl^.... 

3T1  J.  T.  HolU*  

372  K.  U.  M^UTk..... 
.m  D.  F.  Newell  

374  Sol  WilliBUL  , 

375  E,  J.  Muron^,. 41 

JTS  E.  D,  DnviB  SG 

377  K.  H.  Sllv*rB  '60 

3Ja  D.  W,  l>?niiB]T]  . . .  51 

B79|W.Ii,  !^■^>-r1■,  ..  IS 


fj^lOc!.  IB.  l883lAua. 

lii-Ari.    \.  LSSTlAuE. 

FUSSt^tH.  ].  ]9)7|Jul>- 

S4Sept.  24.  ISOBIAust. 

PSMay  12.  IJlS'JuIy 


4.  laiflKillcd  I  1600  Nelliu  KiMimti,  w. 

2,  1316Bn«ht"B  4ic<4»«  I  1500  'CuraL.  Bamjud.  w. 


20,  laifiCirrhnsia  of  liv 

3,  19:tJ,KilltiJ  

12.  191&L<-ft  l<  r.ii,iH.t„(..,l,. 

2,  ISlGRifiijl  :uriTJ  ;i.n;i]iitjit  d 

IfiiJune  4,  1«H7  Ay^.    1,  IMfiiVulvuliir  inhiUTigi'cy. 


11  Nov.  23.  1904 
UUulr  %  1997 


Aw.  U.  l&l5BiindlBfceyB.H.  

July  ifi.  mS^Hwt  ' 


TiaAjail       lft)KJuIy    Iii;  li>lfl,Atipfiid[cilLa,  

GQj&n.    Z.  ItKJl'July  El,  l:)lS,KiLlcd.,  

   '  '      '3n.  IHli.^^uiiiitroke  

5.  i.'i';K,i],^i  

1,  l:il(i  A[.  ij  tL-  alcrtliolisjii. . . . 

^,  iidlti  MyurardjliB.- ,,,,,, 

^  iM&Cystiliu..   30IX1 

6,  ISK^Cei'cbra.l  hLUJurrhaife  HWO 
T4E;MBr,  is;  lEICa  Aug.  13.  l&lSFntty  dep'rafji  o£  lit  l.HK) 

KHgi-.  as.  IMl  AuiT-  liy  igiBAcutB  enteritia  ,  l-SOO 

4iF«b.  if>.  H&tt  AiSK.  14.  l^l&AcutedilAtn'n  htiurKA  1500 

SCiiAfir.    a  l^'iiALTf.  IS,  ISit&Int^tiiiBl  otaateiiot'iil  HW 


ITTIiec.  3.  IMKI-AijR. 
teF«b.  7.  1911  Auk- 
990ct.  21,  lifflT  Aufc'. 

47BAU2. 10.  Ura  Aue. 
27'JunB21,  ISUH'A'us-. 


1H» 
3000 
3000 
1600 
15IN 

2im 

lEOO 


Uktildm  Luther,  w. 

Self. 
Self. 

Anna  UelHV,  V- 
Helm  Brign.  w. 

Self, 


a(XK>  'J.Cii'.aiiniJk-h.ipitiLtl 
I    fmrC.  n.  Owen-,  i,. 

l.^nW)  Miirti.jft  r.Vfrif->.  m. 
lila  A,  I'indJaj,  w. 
idiilHolliB.  w. 
:teUO  Mary  Mnhaa,  m. 
45r)i>  iWifQUDfl  chiUrai. 


Can-i<d  A.  Dtflmvi.  d. 
AnnaC.  Moraoey, 
Son  and  dauElitcElv 
Kmrna  C,  Silvan,  w. 

AtlUUULB  LMUld.H 


Total  nnmlwr  <^  daath  dairas 
Total  nmnberof  diaabOltr  cUma 


831 


88 


Total  amount  of  SSOT,76O,O0 


Fiwwcial  Stateneirt 

CutVULAND,  U..  Auv.  1.  IMS. 

HOBTUASy  FUND  FCm  JULY 

Balance  on  hand  Julyl.  1»U  ■  *lM.(a*  74 

Received  by  ■■■wiaanta  New.  176-179  and  back  aaseaamenU  (199.039  38 

Received  f  ran  membara  carried  by  the  Aaaoclation   1.906  20 

Intareatfor  Jaly.   S87  66 

tUftlSS  16  nOdB  U 

Total  ..tm,m» 

FaUin  elahna   137,071  a 

Balance  on  hand  July  SI  t2Sl,066  fit 

8PBC1AI.  MORTUABY  FUNU  FOK  JUI,Y 

Balance  on  band  July  1.  IsmOO  11 

Received  In  July  |K^991  aS 

latareat  fran  Southern  Bank  A  Truat  Co.  for  six  month»  ending  June  30   10.266  84 

SSB.l*r  20  |83,M7  » 

Balance  on  hand  July  »1  ^OfcasT  SI 

BXPENBB  rUNU  roH  JUI,Y 

Balance  on  band  July  I  9  80.778  ff 

Recdved  fnm  feea  S     290  42 

Beeidred  from  2  per  cent   4.00  28 

B  4.870  70  4.870  « 

TotaL   <8Cw«49«l 

Expanaaa  for  July   8.218 

Balance  on  hand  July  31  |6t«l  H 


StatemeHt  of  Membership 

KON  JULY.  191S 

CfauaflM  twprMfnto:.                                                                ITGO  81,600  Um  6B.OO0  R,7G0  HJB9 

Total  memberaMp  June  80. 1918                                                  1.640  42.882       U>  19^810          7  UM 

AppUcatiofu  and  reiaatatementa  received  during  month   179                  64  8 

Totale                                                                               1.640  48,061       121   19lS64          7  ZoB 

From  which  deduct  pollctea  terminated  by  death,  accident,  or 

   8  _m         ..      .-39         ...  IS 

Tbtad  mamberahip  July  SI.  IMB                                                 1,B32  4Z.0Beigit^byit^S3O^ 

Grand  total  ^  6£9n 
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UO  IT  NOW 

W«  arc  after  j«a  Asain,  lookimr  for  that  applicatioD  for  one  of  our  Accident  C«rtiflcatea.  which 
wfl  ban  renueeted  mcny  tinies  through  the  coiumtw  of  oar  Journal.    Yaa  need  it,  and  bo  do  we. 

To*  insure  your  property,  but  your  time,  which  is  equally  aa  valnoble,  is  many  timee  left 
unprotected.  Take  into  consideration  this  fact,  that  in  this  city  (Cleveland.  Ohio)  alone  we  have 
Nine  Hundred  and  Forty-three  (943)  doctors,  the  majority  of  them  living  in  beantiful  homes  and 
ridinar  in  automobiles,  and  all  busy  day  and  nisht,  and  Thirtythree  (33)  hoepitals,  practically  filled 
all  the  time.  This  confirms  what  we  said  to  yon  in  the  Aunrust  Journal  as  to  the  number  killed 
and  injured  in  the  United  States  lost  year.  Even  though  your  income  is  fl25.0O  per  month  when 
you  work,  it  costs  yen  the  greater  p-rt  of  it  to  live.  The  railway  company  is  not  paying  you 
1125.00  per  month  for  lying  in  bed.  even  though  your  leg  is  broken,  and  the  monthly  txpamm  of 
praeUcally  $125.00  keeps  going  right  along  and  getting  h«her  and  higher,  while  the  amount  ymm 
may  hav«  been  able  to  save  keeps  getting  lower  and  lower,  aa  time  passes  on. 

We  have  wondered  many  times  whether  or  not  yeu  would  ever  warm  up  to  our  Accident  propo- 
slUon.   Dont  aajt  "I  will  attend  to  it  tomorrow,"  tomerrow  may  never  come  to  yea. 

If  yon  were  injured  today  and  your  wages  stopped,  would  you  be  prepared  for  this  expemie? 
If  not,  we  ask  yon  again,  why  not? 

If  yon  have  considered  our  Accident  feature  seriously,  and  read  the  By  Laws  In  connection 
therewith,  yen  know  just  as  well  aa  we  do  that  it  is  abeolutely  impossible  for  yon  to  duplicate  the 
Accident  contracts  that  we  write  with  any  old  line  company  in  the  world.  Your  Association  pays 
weekly  benefits  for  a  period  of  One  Hundred  and  Four  weeks,  where  the  accidents  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  prevent  the  members  from  following  their  vocations.  The  full  amount  of  the  principal 
sum  is  paid  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot,  and  for  the  permanent  loss  of  the  sight  of  one  or  both 
eyes,  from  aecidental  causes.  In  addition  to  the  above  benefits  with  our  contracts,  the  principal 
sum  has  an  accumulative  feature  that  providea  that  the  principal  sum  shall  automatically  increase 
Ave  per  cent  per  annum  for  a  period  of  five  years  with  no  additional  cost  to  the  insured. 

What  protection  Is  the  old  line  company  giving  yen  for  your  money?    Here  is  their  contract: 

Part  II.    SPECIFIC  ACCIDENT  INDEMNITY. 

If  the  death  of  the  Insured  shall  result  solely  from  "such  injury"  and  within  ninety  days  from 
the  accident,  the  Company  will  pi^: 

For  LOSS  OF  LIFE...,.  SAID  PRINCIPAL  SUM. 

If  the  death  of  the  Insured  shall  not  occur  within  said  ninety  daya  but  some  one  of  the  follow. 
Ins  lOMSB  eltall  result  to  the  Inaund  within  that  time  and  solely  fn»n  "such  injury"  the  Company 
will  pay: 

For  LOSS  Ol  BOTH  HANDS  DOUBLE  THE  PRINCIPAL  SUM 

For  LOSS  OF  BOTH  FEET  DOUBLE  THE  PRINCIPAL  SUM 

FV>r  LOSS  OF  BOTH  EYES  DOUBLE  THE  PRINCIPAL  SUM 

For  LOSS  OF  ONE  HAND  AND  ONE  FOOT. . .  DOUBLE  THE  PRINCIPAL  SUM 

For  LOSS  OF  ONE  EYE  AND  ONE  FOOT  DOUBLE  THE  PRINCIPAL  SUM 

Tor  LOSS  OF  ONE  EYE  AND  ONE  HAND  DOUBLE  THE  PRINCIPAL  SUM 

For  LOSS  OF  EITHER  FOOT  THE  PRINCIPAL  SUM 

For  LOSS  OF  EITHER  HAND  THE  PRINCIPAL  SUM 

For  LOSS  OF  EITHER  EYE  ONE-HALF  THE  PRINCIPAL  SUM 

Premium  $59.60. 

It  it  were  possible  to  eliminate  the  "ninety  day"  clause  in  this  contract  and  a  part  of  the 
annual  premium,  the  benefits  paid  would  look  very  attractive,  and  in  particular  where  this  contract 
provides  for  the  payment  of  double  the  principal  sum  under  certain  conditions.  If  you  will  read 
carefully  tbeir  proposition,  you  can  readily  see  that  they  have  not  been  called  upon  many  times  to 
par  dotdile  the  amount  of  the  principal  sum.  If  this  clause  were  in  our  contract  It  would  never 
have  coet  your  Association  a  dollar  unce  our  Accident  feature  was  Inaugurated.  It  Is  "bait"  pure 
and  simple,  and  our  business  proves  that  it  i»  of  practically  no  value. 

We  have  tried  for  a  long  time,  through  the  columns  of  our  Journal,  to  prove  to  you  conclu- 
alvely  that  the  contracts  written  by  your  Association  are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  no  "bait,"  but 
"protection"  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 

If  yon  anticipate  carrying  this  kind  of  protection  any  time  in  the  near  future,  we  want  to  call 
your  attention  In  particular  to  the  "nine^  day"  clause  in  the  contract  of  the  old  line  company, 
and  the  coet  of  thdr  protection,  and  that  we'  are  isauing  this  protection  at  a  cost  of  at  least  fifty 
per  cent  leea  than  they  are,  and  you  will  be  far  better  protected  in  many  ways,  as  these  contneta 
fully  demonstrate. 

W.  E.  FUTCH.  r.  B.  RICHARDS. 

Preaident.  Uen'l  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


WANTED 

The  Inaorance  Association  is  still  holding  money  belonging  to  the  various  parties  named  below. 
If  any  one  can  give  us  information  about  them,  we  will  appreciate  it  very  much,  aa  we  have  not 
been  able  to  locate  them.  This  money  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  ABsociation,  and  we  ar«  anxious  to 
place  ft  In  the  hands  of  the  beneficiaries. 

George  P.  Conrad,  Son  of  our  late  Brother  J.  J.  Conrad,  of  DIv.  No.  7:ti),  Altoona.  Pa.,  amount 
due  $464.04. 

Hay  Agnes  Hayes,  Ntece  of  our  late  Brother  Wm.  E.  HayeB,  of  Uiv.  No.  224.  City  of  Mexico. 
Hex.,  amount  due  $732.00. 

JamcB  Powers,  Brother  of  our  tate  Brother  Michael  Powers,  of  Div.  No.  286,  Grand  Rapi^. 
Hicb..  not  heard  from  for  15  years,  amount  due  $136.37. 

Mrs.  lAUia  Thorp,  Sister  of  our  late  Brother  F.  B.  Reynolds,  of  Div.  No.  637,  Trenton.  Opt 
amount  due  $1600.00.  i  I/> 

W.  E.  PUTCTL  tf'ifj^^6ft)t^<^8^<- 
Pmnent  Gen'l  Sec'y  and  Trees. 
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W.  W.  Page  

W.  T)<ivtM  

B.  J.  Fowm.... 
Ah  Maneamith... 

(X  DotIb.  

T.H.if{tcta«U... 
t'  A.JM1  

C.  XanBtdo-. .... 

JaL  Catinw  

J.H.  WnilaniH,  .. 
L,  Johnton  

H,  Stenhena  

F.  J,  MnehiBH  

C  E.  Rrfrup  -  . 
W.UMaiweT  ,  . 
L.  Scart»Tviueh , . 
R.T.Daiu&l.. .  . 
J.l4.3lBta'..  . 
V.P,  Ouipbt^Ll  . 
Wm-  Hast   , 

G.  t!.  Cre^I.-.l 

C.  L,  MiLltT  

J.  T.  Diin<-iin  ,   

J.  W.  ''■litwsior.   

J.  A.  llAy™  ,, ,  

J.  I-,.  KbreLl',  . ,  .'  

J.  T,  Tiittie.  ,   

L.  H.  Gmy  

C,  F-  i^tL'WLirL   

W.  A.  fliii-li'rtr  

J.  t\  WoKerL-jiL  

W.  ii.  Curley  

G.  H.  Harah   

E.  1",  Aldera   

E.  W.  F!\  a.riH   

E.  }|..rril>^vl.  

F.  W.  SiiiilMi  

J.  Ciik    

J,  A.  Baitty.  ,  ,  ,  

G.  II,  Williimwi  

A.  I  '.  't'tt  fTKyr  -  

A.  I  iri^.-iill.  A'lv  

Bi'[  I  ;Srii,'t-  Ad'-  

Hr-nry  rrnt  i  er.  Adv. 

Cf.Jl-=-.  nilllT.iriri  

Wm.  K.-.,.h  

Wni.  Vi-i-.l  

J,  Mh-n   

Win.  T.  Miihi  n 

FrjiriV:  I''.  ]";ir-.iriB  

Akis'iibl  J»i.ni;k>i.  

Geo.  H.  G«rhart  
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Amoust 
Paid 


T.  H.  PnnMlI  

T.  H.  Tttt   M 

Sevcrt  J.  Dob]  ,  

W.F,Snilth  ; 

L.  G.  JoTiOKm.  

U<.-llvLl1e  C.  Martin  

R.  B.  MiUer  

F.!A.  Caid«n   

O.  U  Taylor  , 

P.J.  Ctrery  

J.  D.  IBamats  

0.  W,  CraiB  

v..  Rudy  

J.  W.  Hunt  , 

W,  .S-  McGiiiro,_ ,  

P;it  RrniOi  

Jus.  A,  BcveraiTB  

FrnJ  H.  Graves  

L.  i:.  I'hillipB..  X4. 

R.  II.  NV'&mllh  

T.  H.  MitchdU  

Cti£iB.  Muma  

B.  Ii.  Uczrisajli.  r   

R.  T.  Uaniel  

B.  W.  Wyatt....  

J.W.  Lrnig..--   

R.  A.  Dobyni....,  

Sain  Laiulwtl  

J,  M.Riircli  

H,  A.  MLLeskcy 

Jill. I!  A.  RtTHvcr  

H;ir  rv  KriLifske   ,  . . 

T.  :\  Tl]:it  ktin.  

G  Mi-Kpnaii!,_.... . 

Ji  .1  II.  Siveeney  

Cli-n.  AriTinMc,   

L'leli]-?t]B   

FrLiTik  Zwiener  

E.  IJuwe....  

C.  K,  Bl&ckiiiar,  ,  

L,  W,  Bates  

Jae.  E.  Hnrt.  

Fri-J  U  Dfck^'i',  

T. -Shiirltville  

HJir'iJJ  .\.  Duwnny  

W,  J,  Muytii'iTy   , 

Th..!^f;  Ik-llcinald..,.  ,. 
W.  rj-ewc-tt  

F.  S.  PuAlKL'tL  Adv  

Cl'  i  -.  A,  KubiriBun.  Adv.. 

R.  ;-.  H  jiiT,  Adv  

J,  I  .  Hp-r'l'nw,  Adv  , 

J<,I,M.  M  .ih.  Adv  

C.  M.  H.is-lu's-.  Adv..  ... 
Fi"iril;  S.  I'iiili'-etl.,  Adv.. 
W  H.  Stpvennon,.  Adv,,. 
C    ^.  Hw*W.  Ad^,  
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TMal  auinbar  of  Weekly  Indenmlty  Oalma,  104.  dumber  of  Advance  Paymenta  on  Claiina,  18. 
Total  numbn-  of  Indemnity  Death  and  DieaUUtf  Clahna,  a 


Weekly  Indemnity  Clairoi  paid  from  December  1,  1906^  to  July  1,  1916. . . 
Indemnity  DMth  and  DieaMUty  Cbdme  paid  tnm  April  1.  1907.  to  July  1. 
19Mi  


iaOL8l8  SB 


3H,7S2  14 


81.106.066  12       tl.l06.0tB  1« 
n.ll8L7fl8  41 


NOTICE  TO  INDEMNITY  POUCYHOLDERS. 

Tlw  Foarth  Qoawtorfy  Prw^uin  for  1918  ob  jimr  "■*y  Inmruioa  U  dmm  «ad 

pajabia  to  jroor  burnmnce  Sacratary  on  (w  b^ora  Am  30di  of  Saptonbar,  1916.  FaBara 
«B  your  past  to  pay  tbU  Iiidaiiiiiity  Preminm,  as  pronded  in  Sectioaa  23  and  24  of  Iba 
Indamaity  By-Lawa,  will  l^taa  your  poUer  and  lea^a  jou  nnprot^ad.^  b^Vj^tS^^ 
W.  K.  FUTCH.  Prerident.  C.  B,  RICHARDS.  G«*l  8ee*y  *  Tnu. 


Buy  of  the  flriuB  who  advertise  In  the  Journal. 


No  Money  In  Advance 


17YX1>  A  HARTMAN'S  SPECIAL. 
EiA  1  Get-Acquainted  BARGAINS, 

JupttoproTO  that  wecan  Gave  ydu  many  dotlara  on  evcrythins  you  hn 
for  theliame,  we  will  enui  you  cii-iicr  tiiis  De^iitiful  TaUO  LilniP  or  Colum- 
bia Vncuum  Sweeper  without  one  cent  in  mlv^nco— witligut  C  O.D.—  ■' 
without  security— wiLliMut  evert  jouF  PTomiM  tfi  buy. 

Wo  itolfiis  BOV.>u  can  tuw  nntJ  iudee  for  yuumlt  tiie  purncrk iJJio  viIacB  w3 
oJTprIn  bi'inif  fumj-JiLiiiT  of  all  kiu  &.   I'M-.  |i*t  1111111  ?oa  »«f  thcin  11  y-  rr  own 
tnmi}  nmi  muke  ctunpuriLUina  wilh  Einii'lar  DrticIeS,  cucljOK  a  ffreat  denJ  mirc. 
you  U-Kin  to  imnj'in';  v*ti:tt  JJ^rtma-n  IL:f|;ai™  ro-ally  arc. 

Tiikc  aJvoriMtn'or  Ihia  npimrluTiity.  Justeimij  ci-apon— aeiid  no  mtincv— ici- 
(Jthi^r  nj  Voruum  i>ivi-L'p. r  nnd  ive  wFU  mTid aami;  tu  yua  on  tliu  mi;^::!  Jitwrrl  ,  . 

cwdit  tcrma  evcf  loradj.   l^.aJ  ttlfjiv — thpn  mat]  co-upou  lot  !fQ^  ch^i-i^     E^t^t^  t\"a  iroc^riiiL  bai^mim. 

Get  This  Beautiful  Table  Lamp 

Wc  wapt  viil  Igff'-s  f-iry..iiiraclf,  witliout  nilvcri^-L--  p=>-rirTif .  (.I'd!  thia  in  Um  Piv-inJi-^t  Jjjmp  liiirKtuii 
OTrrnffitrd.  Mill  puuwjji  tn  Ijw— r.o  ivi-un-w— ;iniJ  wf  hjlI  sl-h.J  it  prtnrilJy.  Wtmrn  it  cf,r  ..i,  i;iiv  it 
t|ip  plorG-i.f  honifi'Lii  youT  parlur.  Koi!  -what  a  ^tniitJ  air  it  liivta  ti>  UiQ  EiimniijiJi.ics.  IrdJ  u  1"C  v,.jry 
InTtfli  Fli-Hiun  in  tmnpa.  Jiift  out  onJ  p!l  thi-  i-ii'^i-.  N  .t  litca  metal  Etanil  liLmps  wt.ifL  nrn  nut  of  i3.--ti;,  but 
wLL  nl*iiya  b''  in  arwle  lirsMiiw  it  liarm<miit'ft  villi  a)\  furNiLuro  iind  tJrvi7"7rii-s.  All,,r  kc..TJi-iE  it  lOckri  LI 
you  think  it  tJic-  nraridi'et  bmo  linripim  yuii  cvil-c  Iw-irlof ,  pay  UB  crrly  BifL"  an'I  th(!  biiliuiifi.-  of  cur  Sori!K;tiiin- 
nLy  low  barE.iin  i^nf^of  only  tl.iCat  Ui«  rat-a  of  Mf  Jier  month,  ifcluni  ttl-f'tir'»^JX^iiSo,  il  not  MtiaJiict(jri'. 

High  stand  Tablv  Hntrie  Lamp  Ho.MK24*.  Complete vitti IT-ln. two t-^ik^fiilk fhndc.  ^laivil 
niH>)«-  of  mnJi.jHiin^  fiiiWhiM  Kiiijil,  L  -ifTM  77)^  in,  Mf-a-i-urrs  11^  in^  at  bisp,  €<impl..-N  ly  iTiiii'Ii^l 
with  cK-rtn^aiH'iu/t  ani^  li  ft.  btrnvy  insLiLil.i-d  eWk  cord,  pjimected  at  t'>f  W^tJ"  Wt'ifi  liitlilirig  li-,!u.rt-3> 
Eii&ili-iii  iiiii?pt ijL'aini.  Ma<3eo»?r'i>-^vy  vi-ire  Er^fng:  (ntttti'r  cwri>d  njCh  bpaiitiful  tn-i-i-tnQf  old  roao 
tipiirt-d  BillCi  iritmrL'J  wilh  heavy  pi  ll  bmiil^  in! trio.  Irninnor  bv.iutiful  Jlifured  cretuuiw > t^-tl  Bbd 
BTwn  {.j-avts  ivKit^h s!iaw  thri^Tifch  olJ  rosceilk  on  cnitnids  vhvn  lamp  lit. 
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Beauti^ 
Silk  5bad« 

27^  in.  Hicb 

Baui  73,4  tn. 
In  Diameter 


Wonderful  Bargain  In  Vacuum  Sweeper 

Juit  mini  Pihiipnij  nnd  li:Lnsa?ntl  yon  thia  famouB  ' 'Columliia"  Va^Tiutn  S*i.T[>er 
Wittiuut  A  ccntin  nd\-ii.T-w.  Tli^     ov^r  all  ytiijr  f:irpcta  and  mgi.  St^h'^-^ 
FliiAD  and  bri-"!it  tliL'v'II  be.    NotLcu  how  ensily  it  rone— no  tmim  oiTurt 
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t'lla  and  ot.hn' f  umi  tnrfi. 


Ord<!rby  No.  MK241, 
Pric«  (4.69.  Termt:  No  Money  In 
Advance.  SOc  in  ID  Day^s.  Balance 
SOc  Per  Month. 


requirod  t  tian  lorun      tipJinnry  cti-rptt 
C-n^ily  t/oTJ  cn.n  ojirhralc  it  under  Uti 
If  r^ra-ctly  mil isfan-Dry^  fl<-Tid  gn  caij  fOf  in  W  diyj 
BiiLlh^un-N<ot uur liiKirir.l  biiniaJn  cnos  of  arJii  liSS 
o-trnt^  (,f  unly  IJJt'  pc-r  raonlli,   OtocnrlM,  recorn  It 
at  our  ex  ppnac. 

ColurabEa  Vacuum  Smapar  Na.  HKa41. 
Tl' r.'TiE  Bin,  fiu,-i'igi9  uTirK'r  l^iiS  and  all  modCTn 
1  I'uri'u  Vacuam  htfx  mailc  nl  deep  atamplniF 
-'■  .1.  Ni51t1ii  liint;.!]  lo  Iront  of  ■!»«■[»,  Dtut 
li.  has  bIwI  fra."H'.  Bubstantial  rubber  VDjlLft 
pr..I  Jrirgincpo.mfi[i:  tlirt  eht\  bo  4?inplif<j  easily ^  Holh 
duBt  TiaMcmpli"  nijnuJtanpDij.rV  when  yi;U  poeh  dnwn  l«ver  aX  end  of 
TnAi^tiinc.  B^^orin^— nuro  b^-ll-hic#rirpf,  run  pcrfoi^lly  uiarii^  anv 
tlonnl  riL-WpfacnpraUaD.  Brash  E>Ji  ii.  widi!  wiili  3  rQws  of  B'Cnniiia  la  iai  Im 
with  firiral  twist  ■ttlia^-rDQIira.nte^,  3  latf^ii  brlLjwa  TWoduco  a  ■tronit  ncoBS 
vlii  h ruL'ka, ull  dnstanddirtriiilit froin  ran't  or  ruva.  AtJ  nit>t«l  BOrta  hlcUy 
nii.'hl.'ij.  tinzzii^  Bhoo-  midpof  fit«>),  mnknii^il  ianptrviou^  ladi'nts  ancl  arratiJtMa 
Bih.  n  miictiitiu-ia  DpcrnEiCij  avt'r  I  acics ,  dour  ai  I  [i .  clc.  AII-Btccl-c^oktructHumoelii 
D02s]a  odC  bclLawB.  limoh  can  be  takca  oat  aiid  dcaiKiJ. 


F'R  F'  K  Hju^a^'s  Maromotli  Bargain  Baok 
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t'llli.'d  wilh  thuTOi!'  -  J^i  L'f  wijn  l.Tful  tinr^rn   

l-\lfrii^iiirii;H,  pli  s     li.rl  t!n.-  IlaMErlAfl  IjIj.tu1  Tr 
I'Um,  bii'li-i-Nj  by  l-.o  tlj^.UOa.tui)  IIlltLiiiiu]  UuELrrLnl 
BdS  ij  w.iriikrf Lilly  >liinc  in  mnny  i-nl.jtii,  hIicwii 
arlicl.-^  Li\ai;'.ly  jia  they  Iwk— luniiiurp  Ciirpcts, 
(.Iwkj,  [im peri's,  fi3rcrw[bre--^vi'r(iiin[;  for 
i\v-  V'inK.         B'^nHj  it  to  ynu— FRfclK— Vr  hpili- 
rp  yo'i  huy  dirrpt  from  Itiia  psic*  d(  "flel- 
iL-d'^fjCiiTScr  cot.    Sfnit  titc  COUIMD 
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The  Bandbox  Baby 

BY  CIARISSA  MACKIB 

Hiss  Celia  Atherton  tiptoed  to  meet 
her  tall  nephew's  farewell  kiss. 

"Goodby,  Don,  and  don't  lose  the 
bandbox.  Tell  your  mother  I  put  an 
extra  thick  icing  on  the  cake.  She  likes 
it  that  way." 

"Iknow  it,  Aunt  Celia,"  laughed  Don 
as  he  picked  up  the  great  flowered  band- 
box, which  was  tied  about  with  a  heavy 
cord.  "I'll  be  careful  of  the  cake,  and 
mother  ahall  receive  it  without  a 
scratch. " 

He  waved  his  hand  as  he  dived  out  of 
the  gate  and  sprinted  down  the  street 
toward  the  railroad  station. 

The  bandbox  was  quite  heavy,  for  it 
contained  one  of  Celia  Atherton's  famous 
fruit  cakes.  Rich  and  fruity  and  masked 
thickly  with  a  heavy  firosting,  Celiacs 
cake  would  be  received  with  delight  by 
her  sister-in<law,  Don's  mother. 

The  train  was  on  time,  and  Don,  stand- 
ing on  the  platform  of  the  rear  car,  saw 
the  little  village  fade  from  sight  as  the 
train  speeded  toward  the  city. 

Anotiter  one  of  hia  brief,  delightful 
visits  to  Aunt  Celia  was  over. 

He  entered  the  coach,  found  an  empty 
seat,  upon  which  he  placed  the  big  square 
bandlMX.  He  hung  his  overcoat  on  the 
hook,  tossed  his  bag  into  tiie  rack  aifd 
went  ahead  to  the  smoker. 

Here  he  forgot  all  about  the  bandbox 
until  the  train  was  drawing  into  the 
terminal  station. 


Then  be  hurried  back  to  the  coach, 
took  his  ooat  and  bag,  stepped  aside  to 
let  aomotme  paaa  through  the  aial^ 
lacked  up  his  bandbox  and  dashed  fwthe 
door  as  tiie  brakes  squealed  and  the  trun 
came  to  a  standstill. 

Behind  him  arose  a  confusion  of  sound, 
in  which  he  distinguished  a  woman's 
voice  raised  in  protest 

But  now  he  was  on  the  platform,  hur- 
rying along  toward  the  street  entrance. 
He  plunged  into  the  nearest  taxieab  and 
a  moment  later  was  whirling  uptown 
toward  hia  mother's  house. 

Beside  Don,  on  the  seat,  was  the  flow- 
ered bandbox. 

"Hope  mother's  cake  is  0.  K.,"  he 
thought 

Just  then  a  small  sound  smote  the  idr. 
A  wee^  unmistakable  cry. 
The  tacy  of  a  baby! 

Don  Atherton  jumped  and  looked 
around  as  if  he  thought  some  infant  stow- 
away was  concealed  in  the  vehicle. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  ejaculated. 

Again  the  cry,  louder  now,  and  it 
seemed  to  come  firom  the  bandbox  1 

Gingerly  he  picked  .  up  the  box  and 
nearly  dropped  it  again,  f<nr  something^ 
stirred  within  it 

Don  glanced  from  the  window  and  saw 
that  they  were  nearly  home.  He  would 
postpone  investigations  until  he  was 
within  doors. 

The  cry  was  repeated  several  times, 
andt^n  stilled,  five  minutes  later  a 
very  much  pussled  young  man  was 
greeting  his  mother  in  tiie  J&ont  halL 
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"Let  us  go  to  your  room  at  once, 
mother, "  he  urged.  "I  have  something 
to  show  you." 

Behind  doaed  doors  be  set  the  flowered 
bandbox  on  the  sofa  and  led  his  mother 
nptoit 

"Hotimr,  Aunt  Gella  has  sent  you  one 
of  her  fruit  cakes.  It's  in  there— I  think 
it  must  be  lonesome, "  he  added  Iwhimsic- 
ally,  "for  I  am  sure  I  heard  it  cry. " 

"How  absurd  you  are,  Dcm!"  laughed 
Mrs.  Atberton  as  she  untied  the  wide 
tapes  and  lifted  the  lid. 

For  several  moments  mother  and  son 
stared  down  into  the  big  box. 

And  from  its  nest  of  pillows  stared 
back  at  them  a  solemn  blue-eyed  baby, 
perhaps  three  mcmths  old,  a  baby  eoa- 
tentedly  ImUbing  nourishment  trata  a 
bottle. 

A  beautiful  baby  with  fluffy  white 
ddrtB  and  with  Mue  ribbons  tied  in  cute 
little  bows. 

Mrs.  Atbwtm  was  the  first  to  recover 
her  wits. 

"Don!'*  she  said  in  a  horrified  tone. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  this  dreadful 
joke?" 

'1  dm't  know,  mother;  honestly  I 
don't,*'  be  expostulated.  "Where  in 
thunder is  Aunt  Celia's  cake?" 

"Never  mind  the  cake,  my  scm.  Tell 
me,  where  did  this  baby  come  from?" 

"Search  me!*'  he  retorted  sharply. 
"Mother,  when  Aunt  Celia  gave  me  the 
bandbox  it  contained  a  cake— a  fruit 
cake.   Now  I  find  it's  a  baby  I" 

"S<Hne  one  must  have  put  it  in  hare 
for  a  joke^"  declared  Mrs.  Athertoi, 
budfaig  over  the  bm  and  touching  a 
toitative  finger  to  tbe  round  cheek. 
"It's  a  perfect  darling  Don.  I  believe 
I'Utake  it  out" 

"Don't  drop  it,  mother,"  he  cautioned. 

The  mother  of  five  daughters  and  a 
aoa  looked  scornfully  at  him  before  she 
lifted  the  baby  fixmi  its  la«y  pillows  and 
allowed  its  little  bead  to  drop  into  tbe 
hoUow  of  her  arm. 

DtKi,  gazing  at  her  saw  that  his 
mother's  arms  were  made  to  cuddle 
babies,  and  he  felt  that  there  mi^t  be 
Afficul^  in  persuading  his  motber  to 
part  with  it 

She  bad  been  confessedly  lonesome 


since  the  last  daughter  bad  married  and 
gone  away. 

The  baby  was  making  playful  dutches 
at  Mrs.  Athertui's  beautiful  white  hair, 
but  its  blue  eyes  wandered  around  the 
room  as  if  searching  tar  wme  bdoved 
and  familiar  object 

"It  wants  its  mother,"  remarked  Dol 

Mrs.  Athertoo  came  back  to  the  pres- 
ent with  an  indignant  start 

"Its  mother!"  she  sniffed.  "A  nice 
sort  of  creature  she  must  be  to  deliber- 
ately abandon  ber  child!  I  bhve  beard 
of  such  eases,  and  simple  men  are  usually 
the  victims." 

'Dm  Atberton,  tell  me  truly  did  not 
some  woman  ask  you  to  hold  her  child, 
and  when  she  did  not  come  back  did 
you  not  take  out  the  fmit  cake  and  sub- 
stitute the  baby?" 

"I  did  not,"  Don  denied  hotly.  Tben 
be  related,  incidrat  by  incident,  bow  be 
bad  boarded  the  train  at  Red  Top,  had 
placed  Atmt  Celia's  bandbox  on  a  seat 
and  gone  into  the  smoker  and  at  tbe 
last  momrat  bad  returned  for  bis  be- 
longings. 

"You  are  sure  you  have  your  own  over- 
coat and  bag?"  asked  Mrs.  Atb^too 
anxiously. 

Don  looked  toward  tbe  coach  when 
he  had  tossed  tbem,  and  his  ^es  widened 
in  growing  horror.  Instead  of  his  own 
travel-worn  black  bag  was  a  dainty 
affair  silver  trimmed  and  distinctly  femi- 
nine, and  instead  of  his  own  topcoat  was 
a  woman's  long  Uack  cloak. 

"Good  heavens,  mother,  look  at  tbatl" 
he  gasped.  "I  must  have  made  a  tn0kt- 
fd  mistake!" 

*'You  have,"  ^reed  Mrs.  Atberton 
grimly.  "Look  at  that  bandbox,  Don. 
See  the  row  of  holes  around  the  cover? 
To  give  air  to  this  unfortunate  child. 
But  why  should  a  woman  want  to  carry 
a  baby  in  a  bandbox?" 

"Search  me!"  muttered  Don  tor  tbe 
second  time. 

"You  most  go  right  down  to  tbe  sta^ 
tifm  and  repent  what  yon  have  done." 

"Of  course-I'll  telephone  first"  He 
moved  toward  the  instrument 

He  dropped  the  receiver  as  a  hurried 
tap  sounded  at  the  door,  and  a  awvanf  s 
frightened  face  appealed.^  . 
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Belund  her  were  other  faces  and  a 
oonfused  murmar  of  voices. 

"Please,  Mrs.  Atherton,  the— the  police 
are  here.  They  want  Mr.  Don/'  she 
gasped. 

A  blue  uniformed  figure  pushed  past 
her  and  entered  the  room. 

"Pardcai  me,  madam,  but  I  am  look- 
ing for  Donald  Athertm,  wanted  on  a 
charge  of  kidnaping"— 

'1  am  Donald  Atherbm,"  interrupted 
the  yoong  man,  coming  forward.  "Here 
ia  the  baby— it  was  all  a  mistake,  ofiicer 
—an  exchange  of  belongings— I  had  a 
bandbox  with  a  fruit  cake  in  it,  and"— 

"Oh,  baby,  baby!"  interrupted  a 
sweet,  glad  voice,  and  the  officin'  was 
tturust  aside  as  a  slender,  black-downed 
figure  rushed  in. 

As  she  came,  she  dropped  a  big  flowered 
bandbox  at  Don's  feet. 

"Here  is  your  horri^^old  cake, "she 
flung  at  him  as  she  passed. 

Reluctantly  Mrs.  Atherton  transferred 
the  baby  to  the  eager  yoimg  arms,  and 
it  chmg  to  her  with  little  blissful  gurgles. 

The  others  watched  her  as  she  crooned 
over  tiie  baby— the  two  policemen,  the 
startled  maidservant,  a  strange  foot- 
man who  carried  Don's  bag  and  oven^at, 
Mrs,  Atherton  and  Don  himself. 

Don  thought  be  had  never  seen  a 
fairer  picture.  The  girl  was  so  beautiful. 
Her  black  garmraits  enhanced  the  puri^ 
of  her  complexkm,  and  strands  of  red 
gold  hair  curled  under  her  hat  brim. 

The  policeman  coughed  significantly. 
"Well,  madam?"  He  addressed  the  girl 

"While  I  was  trying  to  explain  what 
had  happened  passengers  thrust  this 
other  bandbox  into  my  hands  and  in- 
sisted I  had  made  a  mistake  in  believmg 
I  had  been  roUied.  Martin  met  me  at 
tiie  station. 

"As  soMi  as  I  reached  the  statitm  I 
opened  the  bandbox,  found  the  cake, 
entered  a  complaint  and,  searching  the 
overcoat,  found  Mr.  Atbertim's  cards- 
and  here  I  am!" 

She  smiled  radiantly  at  them  over  the 
downy  head  of  the  motherless  baby. 

Mrs.  Atberton'a  motheriy  heart  ex- 
panded, and  she  insisted  that  Eleanor 
Bown  should  give  the  baby  into  her 
empty  arms.  And  as  the  stoiy  was  re- 


peated and  every  detail  dwelt  upon  Don 
became  conscious  that  be  would  always 
be  grateful  to  the  "bandbox  baby"  ffv 
introducing  him  to  Eleanor  Bown. 

She  turned  with  a  startled  glance. 

"Oh!"  She  looked  from  Don  to  his 
mother,  and  a  blush  swept  over  her 
fairness.  "It  is  all  rij^t^  ot&oer,  I  am 
sme  it  can  be  explained."  She  shifted 
tlie  bal^  to  her  other  arm  and  opened  a 
silver  mesh  bi^.  She  slipped  a  folded 
bill  into  the  oflicer's  hand,  dismissed 
them  with  a  smile  and  spoke  to  the 
footman: 

"Martin,  bring  in  Mr.  Atberttm's  lug- 
gage." 

Don  pushed  a  chair  forward,  and  aha 
sank  into  ft,  with  a  smile.  He  noticed 
that  the  bdby  was  asleep  and  that  its 
bead  had  found  the  same  sort  of  cuddlmg 
{dace  that  his  mother's  arms  offered. 

"Shall  we  try  to  explain  this  absurd 
mistake?"  asked  the  girl 

Mrs.  AthertMi  from  her  comer  of  the 
sofa  regarded  the  girl  with  friendly  eyes. 

"Sui^Kise  yoa  let  Don  tell  his  story,  and 
then  we  will  hear  yours, "  she  suggested. 

So  Don  Atherton  repeated  his  story  of 
the  fruit  cake  in  the  flowered  bandbox,  of 
his  excursion  to  the  smoking  car,  his  re- 
turn at  the  last  moment  and  his  hasty 
snatching  of  bandbox  and  bag. 

The  girl  listened,  nodding  her  head 
gravely  as  he  finished. 

"Yoa  boarded  the  train  at  Red  Top^" 
she  said.  '*I  got  on  at  the  next  station, 
Fairmont  As  that  train  is  made  up  of 
ordinary  coaches,  I  took  it  in  prefermto 
to  the  later  train,  on  which  aseatwasiotfw 
served  for  me.  riiT  ^^.t 

"At  the  last  moment  the  baby'if  nurto-r 
deserted  me,  and  so  I  did  what  yni-iiattBt  ■ 
tliink  was  an  absurd  thii^;— I  pat  tii» 
baby  in  a  bandbox  and  carried-  bar  ever 
so  nicely.  You  see,  I  am  not  used  to 
babies!" 

Mrs.  Atherton  looked  strong  disap- 
proval at  this  confession. 

"You  see,  it  is  not  my  baby,"  went  on 
the  girl  "It  is  my  sister's  child.  My 
rister  died  last  week,  and  I  am  taking 
baby  to  my  father's  house.  Its  father, 
an  army  ofllcer,  has  been  n^red  to  a 
Western  post. 

"So  baby  was 
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the  bandbox.  Of  course  the  cover  was 
off  until  we  neared  the  terminaL  So  I 
put  on  the  cover,  tied  it  securely  and 
left  my  seat  for  an  instant.  <  Returning, 
I  was  just  in  time  to  see  a  man  snatch  up 
my  bandbox  and  bag  and  dash  away. 

For  a  long  time  Don  sat  and  stared  at 
Gelia's  fruit  cake  in  the  other  bandbox. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts, "  his 
mother  siUd  mischievously. 

"I  was  blinking  Aunt  Gelia  mi|^t 
make  a  wedding  cake,"  he  said  absently 
and  then  blushed  hotly. 

His  blush  was  reflected  in  Eleanor's 
startled  face,  and  even  Mrs.  Atherton's 
face  cau^t  the  afterglow.  But  for  her 
it  was  a  {Homtse,  a  forerunner  of  a  ro- 
mance now  in  its  earliest  dawn. 


The  Toil  of  Proitress 

BY  OUS  SEEL 
Ccvyrisht  by  F.  A.  Munuy  Co. 

Late  one  night  big  Jan  Hircovitch 
thrust  bis  ponderous  body  through  the 
open  door  of  an  empty  freight  car  bound 
southward  out  of  Denver. 

The  second  morning  following  he 
emerged  in  Raton,  bruised  and  stiff 
from  the  jolting,  musty  and  disheveled 
from  lack  of  water,  resembling  a  hiber- 
nating  bear  leaving  winter  quarters. 

His  cheeks  were  swollen,  his  eyes 
watery,  and  he  stumbled  awkwardly 
aenws  the  cindered  railroad  tracks  in 
quest  of  refredmients  and  food. 

Two  weeks  previous  he  had  drawn  the 
whole  of  the  two  months'  back  wages 
due  him  at  a  coal  mine  in  northern  Colo- 
rado. The  comforts  and  delights  of  the 
city  called  him,  and  he  drifted  eastward 
into  Denver. 

The  saloons,  the  gambling  halls,  the 
pool  rooms,  the  shows,  found  him  a  ccm- 
genia!  patron,  ever  ready  to  invest  hard 
coin  in  what  they  had  to  offer. 

At  the  end  of  fourteen  days  the  residue 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  odd  dollars 
amounted  to  two  bright  silver  dollars,  a 
half  dollar,  a  quarter,  a  few  nickels  and 
dimes  and  a  penny  or  two. 

Jan  was  vastly  pleased  with  himself 
and  the  wwld.  He  had  had  his  fun; 
now  he  would  go  to  wwk  again.  He  had 
no  fear  of  hardships, 


He  had  never  found  it  difficult  to  capi- 
talize his  200  pounds  of  Imiwn  and  bone, 
and,  besides,  he  was  versed  in  living 
cheaply.  Two  dollars  was  sufficient  to 
keep  hjm  from  want  for  quite  awhile. 

For  several  days  Jan  lived  a  quiet  and 
observant  life.  And  at  length,  when 
seated  in  a  box  in  the  Arcade  salomi,  be 
tiirust  a  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  over- 
alls and  could  cmly  discover  three  nickel^ 
be  decided  to  go  to  work. 

From  the  date  of  his  entry  in  Amer- 
ican ways  and  customs,  20  years  before, 
he  had  followed  one  system  in  seeking 
employment. 

He  left  the  saloon,  walking  a  few  paces 
down  the  street  to  where  a  knot  of  rudely- 
dad  men  were  gathered  about  a  black- 
board placed  conspicuously  on  the  side- 
walk. 

Jan  ran  his  eye  slowly  and  carefully 
down  the  list»  He  was  not  familiar 
enough  with  English  to  select  the  espe- 
cial item  he  desired  at  once. 

He  read,  "Twenty  teamsters  at  13^ 
five  muckers  at  $2.60,  thirty  carpmters 
at  t&,  forty  hard  rock  men  at  $4»  100 
laborers  at  $2, "  and  so  on  tmtU  he  read, 
"Fifty  miners,  San  Francisco." 

Then  he  entered  the  door  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  a  hole  in  the  wall 
through  which  he  could  see  a  neat  and 
orderly  office  force  at  work. 

A  young  man  answered  his  call  He 
was  told  that  the  San  FraacAaeo  work 
was  four  feet^  free  picking.  He  could 
go  out  that  afternoon  at  S  sharp.  There- 
at Jan  returned  to  the  satofm  and  bought 
a  package  of  tobacco. 

In  the  afternoon  he  foimd  several 
others  of  his  ilk  at  the  employment  office, 
according  to  appointment.  A  dapper 
young  man  herded  them  into  a  street 
car,  and  they  were  off  to  the  mine. 

Once  clear  of  the  city  the  country  pre- 
sented a  bleak  and  barren  aqieet. 
Rugged,  rocky  hills  were  on  all  sides. 
The  land  was  poor,  the  graas  growing 
sparsely  and  yellow. 

From  the  car  window  they  could  see  a 
number  of  smudges  of  smoke  on  the 
horizon,  distant  mining  camps  similar  to 
the  one  for  which  they  were  headed. 

After  a  five-mile  run  the*  car.  stepped 
amid  a  group  of^ltii^VwPlinidde, 
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and  the  dapper  young  man  led  his  gang 
out  beside  the  track.   The  car  departed. 

A  cadaverous  man,  whose  featores 
were  dry  and  expressionless  firom  years 
of  oi&ee  wmrk,  came  up,  relieving  tbe 
d^>per  yocmg  man  of  his  charge. 

litey  followed  the  worn  official  dumbly, 
as  oxen  following  the  leader. 

They  came  to  a  place  where  a  bridge- 
lilce  structure  towered  across  the  rails, 
passed  on  behind  along  a  miniature  rail- 
way track  and  encountered  a  spare  built, 
muscular  man  wearing  overalls  and 
equipped  witii  a  miner's  cap  and  lantern. 

The  worn  official  introduced  them 
wearily  to  the  pit  boss  as  gentlemen  seek- 
ing employment  and  left  them. 

The  pit  boss  looked  over  the  group  with 
cold,  critical  eyes,  sizing  them  up  like  a 
mule  buyer.  Then,  having  ascertained 
the  old  hands  by  questiffliing;  he  requested 
them  to  follow  him. 

At  the  mnall,  square  entnince  of  the 
mine  they  paused  to  await  the  coning  of 
tiie  motor  train,  whose  warning  rumble 
could  be  heard. 

Presently  it  emerged,  an  overalled 
young  man  upon  a  squat  electric  motor 
pulling  a  long  string  of  tiny  cars,  each 
holding  about  one  ton  of  coaL 

Then  they  proceeded  into  the  main  tan- 
nd  of  the  mine. 

For  some  distance  they  walked  upright 
Then  the  ceiling  became  lower,  and  th^ 
were  forced  to  continue  either  stooping 
or  with  head  on  shoulder. 

Far  ahead  of  them  th^  could  see  the 
gleam  of  lights. 

They  reached  the  lights  and  passed  on 
into  a  branch  of  the  main  tunnel  After 
a  good  ten  minutes'  walking  the  boss 
ordered  tbe  others  to  remain  and,  taking 
Jan,  set  off,  crouching  along  a  still  small- 
er tunneL 

They  arrived  finally  at  a  little  cubby- 
hole of  a  place  where  the  bright  black 
gleam  of  coal  showed  on  the  side  of  the 
tunneL 

On  hands  and  knees  Jan  inspected  the 
place.  It  satisfied  him.  He  had  wmked 
In— and  made  good  money  out  of — wrase 
places.   He  siUd  as  much  to  the  pit  boss. 

Alone,  Jan  retraced  his  steps  and  gained 
the  outer  air.  An  inquiry  of  an  idling 
mule  driver  informed  him  of  the  location 


of  the  company  stove   and  boardittg 

house. 

He  was  shown  a  bunk  in  a  long  room 
and  was  told  that  he  could  get  board  and 
k>dging  for  f7  a  week.   He  assented. 

At  the  company  store  they  fitted  him 
with  a  eupf  Itmp,  two  picks  and  a  shoveL 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  work, 
carrjring  with  him,  besides  his  tools,  a 
dinner  bucket  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments, one  filled  with  food,  the  other 
with  cold  tea. 

The  door  of  the  mine  tunnel  was  opened 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Jan  was  on 
hand  promptly,  pufili^  contentedly  at  a 
long,  foreign  pipe. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter,  and  as 
he  led  the  pace  along  the  pitch  dark  tun- 
nel he  hummed  to  himself  the  whinudcal 
strains  of  a  motherland  song. 

Arriving  at  the  place  assigned  to  him  mi 
tlM  previous  day,  he  <»mmenced  wcffk 
very  methodically  and  with  bnnneaslike 
preduon. 

His  coat  be  flung  to  <»ie  side,  set  the 

dinner  pail  conveniently  near  and  in  over- 
alls and  undershirt  took  up  his  pick.  First 
he  tapped  the  low  stone  ceiling,  scowling 
at  the  dull,  heavy  sound  his  blows  caused. 

The  place  was  dangerous,  but  in  spite 
of  this  Jan  squatted  on  the  floor  and  be- 
gan picking  <Hit  the  bottom  U^er  of  the 
coaL 

The  extreme  danger  of  his  position  did 

not  trouble  him.  He  had  worked  in  places 
still  more  precarious  and  had  grown  used 
to  it 

The  fact  that  at  any  moment  a  mass  of 
rock  weighing  from  100  pounds  to  half  a 
too  might  drop  upon  him  did  not  appall 
him.  For  an  hour  or  two  he  labored 
steadily.  By  that  time  he  had  excavated 
quite  an  opening  underneath  the  coal 
layer. 

Then  he  arose  and  began  picking  at  the 
top,  loosening  the  ledge  he  had  under- 
mined In  a  short  time  the  mass  was 
loosened,  and  soon  it  fell,  a  couple  of 
tiMU  of  crumbled  coaL 

He  found  a  car  awaithig  him  at  the  en- 
trance of  his  tunnel  and  rolled  it  in  to 
where  he  could  easily  pitch  in  the  coal 
with  his  shoveL  The  task  was  soon  dooe, 
and  be  could  dcf^  ji^^^ing^^g^^  pgtU 
another  car  was  sent  to  him.  ^ 
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He  opened  his  lunch  can  and  took  <mt  a 
sandwich,  eatit^  leisurely  and  with  relish. 
After  a  long  draft  of  cold  tea  he  lighted 
his  pipe. 

Directly  a  rumbling,  not  unlike  an  ap- 
proaching fi%ight  train,  announced  the 
coming  of  tiie  mule  driver  and  an  extra 
car. 

"Hey,  you,  eighteoi!"  a  husky  voice 
called  at  the  entrance  of  the  little  tunnel. 
"Well?'^  retorted  Jan  stolidly. 
"Full  up?" 

"Yah!  Hurry  oop.  I  be'n  waitin'  for 
car." 

The  clank  of  chains  filled  the  little  tun- 
nel, and  in  a  moment  the  car  he  had  filled 
thundered  awiqr.  He  v&at  out  and  got 
the  other. 

Fin-  years  Jan  had  followed  this  life. 
The  business  required,  in  the  terms  oi  a 
veteran  miner,  "nothing  bnt  a  stnmg 
back  and  a  weak  head. " 

Jan  was  well  qualified.  He  bad  entered 
the  calling  because  it  required  so  little  of 
him.  He  could  make  from  $4  to  $8  a  day, 
was  practically  his  own  master  and  coidd 
work  either  kmg  or  short  hours,  as  he 
saw  fit 

He  never  intended  to  remain  long  when 
he  had  taken  it  up.  What  he  desired  was 
to  make  enough  to  start  a  small  farm  and 
then  quit 

He  did  not  need  a  great  deal  to  realize 
his  ambition.  Twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  would  be  ample.  In  a  prosperous 
year  he  could  make  so  much  easily. 

But  as  yet  he  had  been  unable  to  do  so, 
and  he  was  now  in  his  fifteenth  year  at 
the  business.  A  few  montJis  of  steady 
work,  then  the  monotony  would  pall  on 
him,  and  he  would  crave  the  city  leis- 
ure and  the  association  of  ccmgenial  com* 
paniona 

He  would  draw  his  wages  and  leaver 
and,  being  addicted  to  drink,  the  result 
was  always  the  same— a  few  days  or 
weeks  of  high  riotous  living,  and  then 
the  grind  once  more. 

Every  spree,  lie  promised  himself, 
would  be  the  last^  bat  the  end  had  not  yet 
come. 

In  a  philanthropic  hour  he  had  bon^t 
ten  acres  of  ground  near  a  small  town 
where  his  children  might  obtain  schooling. 

Therein  he  installed  his  wife  and  chil- 


dren, which  were  not  a  few,  and  allowed 
them  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Some  time,  when  he  had  got  eooogfa 
money,  he  would  return  to  them  and  set 
up  as  a  respectable  farmer. 

For  five  months  Jan  worked  steadHy  in 
the  bowels  of  the  Frisco  co»I  mine.  He 
had  been  unusually  fortunate  and  had 
saved  something  like  |800. 

At  the  end  of  tiie  month  be  promised 
hims^  be  would  quit  and  go  back  to  tlie 
wife  and  children.  The  hunger  of  com- 
panionship was  strong  in  his  vital^  but 
on  this  occasion  the  l<mging  was  ton- 
pered  by  domesticity. 

All  that  he  now  wanted  were  the  peaces 
security  and  comfort  of  a  home,  and  these 
at  last  were  within  his  gra^k 

He  had  fallai  into  the  faaUt  of  muang 
nptxi  the  scenes  incident  to  his  retnra 
home— a  bad  habit  for  a  miner. 

Of  all  those  whose  lives  depend  upon 
their  vigilance  perhaps  no  calling  offers 
more  chances  of  sudden  and  unavtudable 
death  than  that  of  the  coal  mino*. 

And  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  min^  m 
half  mile  of  rock  and  earth  untervcaiing 
between  liim  and  the  outer  world,  Jan 
Murcovitch,  itinerant  Bohemian  miner, 
sat  and  made  air-castles  while  awaiting  a 
car. 

The  mule  driver,  getting  'no  response 
to  his  call,  went  in  to  ascertain  the  mat- 
ter. He  found  a  quarter  ton  of  rock 
pressing  Jan's  shoulders  between  his 
knees. 

With  a  pick  he  got  the  rock  away.  And 
the  next  car  he  hauled  out  contained  what 
had  been  a  few  hours  previous  the  living 
body  of  a  strong,  ablebodied  man. 

Thus  Jan  Mircovitch  died  as  thousands 
have  died  before  liim,  while  in  tiurobtring 
cities  tall  stacks,  tapwing  dtyward,  bddi 
forth  grimy  clouds  of  amdce^  and  tba 
march  of  civilizatiim,  terrible  and  mi^iiifi- 
cent,  continues. 


taei  Hemra 

BY  P.  A.  HITCHSL 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteentik 
century  Don  Manuel  Herrara,  a  grandee 

of  Spain,  suddenly  sold  all  his  effects  in 
that  country  and  set  sail .  f^.  Mexico. 
The  reason  for  iMl^^^  "^^fiSooa 
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was  that  Don  Manuel's  daughter,  Inez, 
«  girl  of  fifteen,  had  become  infatuated 
with  Jose  Alvai^z,  a  young  man  whose 
reputation  was  none  of  the  best  Alvarez, 
though  but  twenty-five  years  of  ag^  had 
afarea^r  been  a  leader  of  aeveral  npriungs 
against  the  goTemmCT^  and  his  methods 
indicated  not  txHy  a  turbulent  (Uspositi«i, 
but  that  he  was  conscienceless.  By 
changing  his  residence  from  the  old  to  the 
new  world  Don  Manuel  hoped  to  rid  his 
daughter  of  such  a  suitor. 

Don  Manuel,  on  arriving  in  Mexico, 
purchased  a  ranch  in  the  state  of  Du- 
rangc^  near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
chain  of  mounttUns.  On  the  property 
be  built  a  handsome  residmce  and  be- 
came an  influential  citizen  of  the  country. 
His  wife,  who  had  been  loath  to  quit 
Spain,  left  her  heart  there.  But  Inez  took 
kindly  to  the  new  country.  Young  as  she 
was,  she  had  had  no  taste  of  the  formal 
life  led  by  the  higher  classes  in  Spain  and 
delighted  in  the  freedom  she  was  accord- 
ed in  Mexico. 

Inez  had  not  been  in  her  new  home  long 
before  she  was  considered  the  best  horse- 
woman in  the  state.  She  grew  very  fond 
of  hunting  and,  though  living  in  a  country 
always  more  or  less  subject  to  lawless- 
ness, did  not  fear  to  go  anywhere  alone. 
This  her  father  permitted  because  he 
could  not  iverent  ii^  though  so  great  was 
her  p(qiularity  among  thoee  livmg  in  the 
vicinity  of  her  home  that  he  felt  she  was 
always  in  a  measure  protected.  Added 
to  this,  she  was  always  well  armed. 

Amtmg  Inez's,many  suitors  was  Miguel 
Coral,  a  young  man  who  had  when  be 
came  of  inherited  a  hacienda  near 
that  of  ibtt  Herraiab.  He  was  as  much 
in  favor  with  Don  Manuel  as  Jose 
Alvarez  had  been  in  disfavor.  Coral  was 
the  soul  of  honor,  and  Don  Miguel  did  not 
hesitate  to  trust  Inez  with  him  any- 
where. Time  and  absence  seemed  to 
have  cured  her  of  her  infatuation  for 
Joae.  At  any  rate  she  never  mentioned 
him  and  tamed  a  not  unwilling  ear  to 
MigueL  In  the  hunting  season  Inez  was 
ftrnd  of  riding  up  amf^ng  the  foothillB  of 
the  mountains  for  game,  and  Miguel  was 
often  her  attendant  on  these  excursions. 
This  was  permitted  not  because  M^f  i*^^ 
etiquette  allowed  a  young  g^l  to  go.  off 


with  a  man  atone,  out  because  Inez  had  a 
code  of  etiquette  of  her  own.  What  she 
did  another  could  not  do,  and  much  of 
what  others  did  she  disdained  to  do,  for 
keeping  girls  under  watch  tends  to  make 
them  deceitful 

When  the  Herraras  hhd  lived  in  Mexico 
eight  years  and  soon  after  a  revolntitm 
which  had  been  unsuccessful,  the  Sierra 
Madre  mountains  became  the  lair  of  a 
band  of  robbers,  who  made  occasional  de- 
scents upon  the  people  of  Durango,  each 
time  carrying  off  booty  or  levying  o«i- 
tributioas  of  money.  Every  ranch  or 
hacienda  that  was  irorth  laundering 
cept  that  of  Don  Manuel  Herrara  was 
robbed.  Why  he  was  left  immune  while 
others  far  less  promising  of  plunder  were 
attacked  was  a  mystery. 

One  thing,  and  one  only,  was  known 
about  the  band.  It  was  composed  of 
persons  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  un- 
successful recent  revolution  in  the  City  of 
Mexica  It  was  reported  that  their 
leader  had  been  one  of  the  lieutenants  of 
the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  and  some 
said  that  he  was  the  leader  himself.  At 
any  rate  but  few  of  the  insurgents  were 
captured;  but,  being  hunted  for  their 
lives,  most  of  them  took  to  inaccessible 
points  and  lived  by  robbery. 

In  the  autumn  Inez  was  eager  to  go  up 
into  the  bunting  grounds.  Her  father 
objected  to  her  going.  The  Udr  of  the 
robbers  was  supposed  to  be  fai  the  region 
where  she  usually  hunted,  but  they  had 
been  quiet  for  some  time,  and  it  was  sur- 
mised that,  having  gained  all  they  could 
get  from  Durango,  they  had  gone  else- 
where. Inez,  who  seemed  to  have  a 
fancy  for  danger,  started  on  horseback 
one  morning  alone  to  spend  the  day  at 
her  favorite  sport  Besides  her  rifie 
she  carried  pistols  in  her  bolster  and  a 
knife. 

Having  attained  considerable  height, 
she  was  riding  on  a  plateau  when  she  met 
a  horseman  coming  toward  her.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  Mexican  gen- 
tleman, including  the  gaudy  trappings. 
Bringing  her  rifle  to  a  position  which 
would  enable  her  to  use  it  readily,  Inez 
rode  on.  The  man  drew  rein  a  few  paces 
from  the  point  of  meeting^  She,  too^ 

stopped.  Digitized  byGoOgle 
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What  was  her  astonishment  to  recog- 
nize Jose  Alvarez.  He  had  changed 
somewhat  in  his  appearance  since  their 
separatioii,  but  not  from  age.  That  devil- 
may-care  look  that  had  fascinated  her 
when  she  had  scarcely  budded  into 
womanhood  had  become  intensified.  And 
IneE  saw  what  she  was  blind  to  tiien— the 
spirit  of  evil  in  him. 

'TVhat  are  you  doing  here?"  she 
asked,  biting  her  lip  to  maint^  her  cour- 
age. 

*'I  came  here  because  you  are  here.  X 
cannot  live  without  you. " 

His  voice  was  soft  and  smooth,  that 
same  voice  in  which  he  had  made  love  to 
her  in  Sp^n.  It  caused  her  bosom  to 
rise  and  fall  more  quickly  than  from 
fear. 

"You  have  lived  ei^t  years  without 
me." 

"You  were  a  child  when  we  parted.  I 
could  not  rely  on  one  so  young.  Now  you 
area  woman." 

"As  a  woman  I  sliall  not  act  as  a 
child." 

"Then  you  no  longer  love  me?" 

She  hesitated.  She  did  not  know 
whether  she  did  or  did  not  Her  heart 
was  fluttering. 

*'You  are  mine.  You  were  bon  to  be 
mine.   You  shall  be  mine." 

There  was  something  in  his  looks,  his 
tone  of  voice,  vAeo  he  said  this  that  ex- 
cited not  exactly  fear,  but  a  realization 
that  she  had  to  deal  with  one  who  might 
make  trouble  for  others,  if  not  herself. 
She  was  drawing  quicker  breaths,  but 
sud  nothing.  Emboldened  by  her  silence, 
he  continued: 

"I  am  going  with  you  to  your  father  to 
demand  your  hand. " 

"And  suppose  he  refuses  you?" 

"You  will  not  fail  me." 

Inez  felt  that  this  was  an  evasion. 
Something  in  the  man  told  her  that  he 
was  changed  from  what  Edie  had  believed 
him  to  be  when  she  was  a  girl  He  had 
been  sinking  morally  finmwhat  he  had 
been  then,  and  tbough  she  knew  nothing 
of  this  descent  she  felt  the  difference. 
She  was  not  afraid  of  him  for  herself, 
but  for  others.  The  image  of  Miguel 
Coral  came  up  before  her,  and  between 
him  and  this  man  she  had  loved  so  pas- 


sionately she  saw  a  great  difference^  She 
dreaded  a  meeting  between  tiiem.  She 
concluded  to  show  Jose  that  all  was  ovcar 
between  him  and  her,  trusting  that  be 
would  leave  her  and  those  she  feared  for 
in  peace. 

"Joae^"  she  aal^  '^y  love  for  yon 
was  tiiat  of  a  diild.  As  a  wwnao  I  wiU 
never  be  years.   I  am   gtrfng  htMoe. 

Goodby." 

She  said  this  resolutely,  at  the  same 
.time  riding  on.  She  did  not  look  back. 
Had  she  done  so  she  would  have  seen  him 
start  to  follow  her,  then  change  his  mind 
and  turn  awi^. 

When  a  bad  man,  areddess  man.  Is  in 
love  there  is  no  knowing  what  he  will  da 
We  constantiy  read  in  the  daily  journals 
of  such  men  killing  the  women  they  love; 
then  themselves.  Joee  Alvarez's  love 
that  had  been  no  great  passi<»i  for  tibe 
child  was  fanned  Into  a  flame  at  meeting 
her  again  as  a  woman.  He  cared  nothing 
f  iff  his  lif  ^  and  he  was  ready  to  take  any 
chance  to  gain  his  ends.  It  was  his  dls- 
positim  to  do  despCTate  deeds  that  had 
fascinated  her  as  a  diild.  He  believed 
that  he  could  play  the  same  game  with 
her  as  a  woman. 

One  day  Don  Manuel,  his  wif^  his 
daughter  and  others  of  the  hoas^icM 
were  ^tting  <m  the  veranda  of  the  house 
when  a  horseman  rode  up  to  the  gate, 
dismounted  and  came  up  the  walk  to  the 
house.  Inez  recognized  Jose  Alvarez  at 
once.  The  others  did  not  recognize  him 
till  he  had  reached  the  veranda  an^  hold- 
ing his  conical  hat  in  his  han^  linia  ad- 
dressed Don  Manuel: 

"Senor,  I  am  Jose  Alvarez.  Whmyoar 
daughter  was  budding  into  w<Mnanbood 
you  refused  her  to  me.  Now  that  she  is 
a  woman  and  capable  of  deciding  for  h^ 
self  I  have  come  agiun  to  ask  yon  far 
her." 

"There  is  no  need,"  said  Inez,  rimig 
and  confronting  him,  "for  you  to  ask  my 
father  for  me,  tar  you  have  my  own 
answer  refu^g  you. " 

It  was  evident  that  his  itM  sbeoke  waa 
not  successful.  But  be  had  not  hoped  for 
success  at  once.  He  was  about  to  speak 
again  when  all  were  startied  by  a  ^t. 
Alvarez  paused  and  clapped  his  hand  to  a 
pistol  at  his 
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men  were  seen  oonverging  upon  the 
house.  When  they  came  nearer  all  were 
seen  to  be  carrying  rifles  in  a  position  for 
immediate  use.  In  advance  of  the  others 
was  Miguel  Coral,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
their  leader. 

Alvarez  understood  what  this  meant* 
though  the  oHiers  witib  hhn  did  not.  He 
knew  that  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  with  him  or  rather  the  kind  of  a 
death  he  should  die,  for  if  these  men  who 
were  coming  took  him— and  their  taking 
him  was  inevitable— be  would  be  executed 
for  a  felon,  and  he  was  thinking  of  taking 
his  own  Kfe.  Raising  a  pistol  to  his  head, 
he  looked  a  farewell  to  Inez.  That  look 
prevented  his  intended  action.  Don 
Manuel,  who  was  now  beside  him  and 
slightly  in  his  rear,  knocked  tbe  weapm 
from  his  hand. 

Those  coming  closed  in  on  Alvarez  and 
seized  him. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?"  asked  Don 
Manuel. 

"This  man,"  replied  Miguel,  "recently 
led  a  revolution  in  the  Ci^  of  Mexiro  to 
depose  the  president  and  put  himself  in 
his  place.  The  movement  was  a  lamenta- 
ble failure,  but  its  leader  escaped  and 
with  a  number  of  his  men  took  to  the 
mountains  above  us,  and  it  is  they  who 
have  been  robbing  us.  Recently  I  organ- 
ized a  force  to  hunt  them  down.  We 
were  in  the  mountains  watching  an  op- 
portunity to  bag  than  vrbea  one  of  our 
men  saw  this  one  about  to  descend  the 
mountain  and  recognized  him,  having  been 
robbed  by  him.  We  followed  him  and 
tracked  him  here." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?" 
asked  Inez  excitedly. 

"Take  him  to  the  capital. " 

"Jose,"  she  eontinued,  "if  I  can  save 
you  will  you  promise  to  quit  Mexico  never 
toretam?" 

*1nez,"  said  her  father  sternly,  "you 
cannot  save  him;"  then  to  the  others, 
"Take  him  away." 

Alvarez  was  taken  to  Mexico,  where  he 
was  executed  by  the  garrote.  Most  of 
his  band,  deprived  of  their  leader,  were 
cultured.  Inez  was  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  fate  of  the  man  she  formerly  k>ved. 
Indeed,  she  never  asked  what  bad  become 
at  him,  for  she  married  Miguel  CoraL 


Simofl  Pedrick's  Discovery 

BY  JAMES  CHANDLER 

"What  is  the  matter,  Simon,"  asked 
Mrs.  Pedrick,  glancing  over  her  specta- 
cles at  her  sim's  ^oomi^  tibooghtful 
countenance. 

"Nothing,  ma,"  returned  Sim<Hi,  heav- 
ing a  deep  si^ 

"Nothing?  When  you  look  like  that? 
Simon  Pedrick,  you  tell  your  ma  whafis 
troubling  you,  right  offl"  she  warned  as 
she  came  around  the  table  and  laid  a 
strong  hand  on  his^sboulder. 

"WeU,"tighed  Simon  resignedly,  "I 
dm't  seem  to  amount  to  much,  ma.  Of 
course,  I  know  that  IVe  got  tin  best 
candy  store  and  soda  business  in  West 
Hollow,  but  it  dcm't  satisfy  my— my  am- 
bitions." 

Mrs.  Pedrick  shook  the  fat  shoulder 
impatiently. 

"Not  satisfied!"  she  mimicked  in  an 
exasperated  mannw.  "Ambittonsl" 
Humplk!  I'd  like  to  know  what  mme  yoD 
can  expect  than  to  be  «  soeeeadiil  biud- 
ness  man?  I  know  irbat'n  tba  mattor 
with  yon,  Simon  Pedrick.  You're  morn- 
ing over  that  silly  Loella  Finch,  who 
hasn't  got  eyes  for  anybody  except  that 
new  professor  at  the  academy.  My  poor 
boy"— her  voice  melting— "stop  thinking 
about  Lnella  Finch  and  all  her  high  edu- 
cated friends.  There's  plenty  of  girls  in 
West  Hidlow  who'd  jump  at  a  chance  to 
marry  you,  Simon,  if  yoo'd  only  perk  up 
and  go  after 'em. " 

Simon  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  want  to  do  something,  be  something 
—like  liim,"  he  muttered  moodily. 

"Like  who?  Professor  Tooley?" 

"Yes,"  nodded  Simon. 

"What  has  he  ever  dcme?"  challei^^ 
Mrs.  Pedrick. 

"He's  explored,  and  dug  upoldrefics, 
and  discovered  things;  once  be  went  on  a 
voyage  to  the  arctic  regions,  and  the  man 
he  was  with,  the  head  explorer,  he  dis- 
covered new  land  up  there,  and  he  named 
it  after  a  king.  Ma,  I'd  like  to  do  some- 
thing like  that!  Lnella  thinks  Tooley's 
covered  with  gknry  because  he  was  with 
the  man  who  discovered  tbe  new  land. 
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Mrs.  Fedrick.  "And  you  call  yourself  an 
American  citisenl  Simon  Pedrick,  do  you 
know  that  your  ancestors  aa  both  sides 
foui^tfor  this  country's  freedom— and 
DOW  you're  wishing  you  could  discover  an 
island  so's  to  name  it  after  a  king— least- 
ways you're  envious  of  the  man  who  did 
it" 

"Ha»  you'd  never  understand,"  sifl^ied 
Simon,  rising  and  reaching  for  Us  hat, 
"Nobody  understands  me." 

With  which  gloomy  refleetlan  Hr.  Fed- 
rick w«it  out  into  the  January  twiU|^t 

A  week  later  tihe  little  village  of  West 
HoUow  was  stirred  to  its  depths  by  an 
annoonoement  in  the  weekly  newspaper. 

Said  the  Wett  Hollow  Echo: 

**Ottr  well  known  neighbor,  Mr.  Simon 
Fedrick,  starts  this  morning  on  a  vwy 
unique  expedition  to  the  polar  regions. 
Mr.  F«driek  who  is  the  proinietw  of  the 
popular  Eden  Confectionery  Parlors;  tells 
us  that  it  is  his  intention  to  walk  to  the 
farthermost  borders  of  British  North 
America.  This  expedition  will  occupy  all 
of  a  couple  of  years,  and  Mr.  Pedrick  ex- 
pects to  obtain  much  interesting  material 
for  a  book  which  he  will  write  on  his  re- 
turn. The  Eden  Confecfionery  Parlora 
win,  in  tiw  absence  of  Mr.  Fftdridc  be  un- 
der the  able  management  of  William 
Hicks,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  soda 
fotmtam  for  several  years.  We  extend 
our  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  success  of 
this  expediti(»  and  await  with  intersBt  Mr. 
Pedrick 's  fmthcoming  bode." 

In  another  paragraph  the  Echo  an- 
nounced that  its  readers  would  be  f  avwed 
with  weekly  letters  from  Simon  Pedrick 
giving  an  Interesting  acooont  of  Us  trip 
to  the  north  country. 

If  the  neighbors  of  Simon  Fedrick  were 
amaxed  at  his  action  his  mother  was  in- 
flamed to  indignatlcm  by  the  ataxtOag 
sfthffmft. 

"Yon  shan't  stir  a  step,  Sfanon,"  abe 
fumed  vainly.    "I  forbid  it " 

"Ma,"  said  Simon  armly,  "I'm  forty 
years  old.  I've  always  minded  you  and 
been  a  good  son.  This  is  the  thing  I 
want  to  do  most  of  alL  I  can  afford  it, 
and  the  store  will  take  care  of  you  com- 
fbrtaUy.  Now,  dm't  say  another  word, 
because  I've  made  vp  my  mind,  and  I'm 
going." 


When  Simon  Pedrick  talked  Hke  his 
lamented  father  Mrs.  Pedrick  knew  that 
further  opposition  was  useless,  so  she 
buckled  on  her  armor  of  helpfulness  and 
sent  her  son  away  with  plenly  of  warm 
clothing  in  his  knapsack  and  her  blessing 
ringing  in  his  ears.  Now  that  Simon  had 
turned  his  face  to  the  north  and  the  week- 
ly Echo  printed  paragraphs  about  his  go- 
iagi  her  neighbors  marveled  at  this 
nne^iected  siarit  of  adventme  lliat  had 
cropped  out  in  tibe  staid  Simm. 

By  the  time  Simon's  first  lettw,  sent 
from  Upper  Dale,  twoity  miles  away, 
had  been  printed  in  the  Echo  his  mother 
wss  in  a  mood  to  read  the  account  of  his 
trip  with  bated  breath  and  shining  eyes. 

Now,  on  this  crisp  January  morning; 
Simon  Pedrick  threw  back  his  hromi 
shoulders  and  took  in  deep  Iweaths  of  the 
fine  air. 

Simtm  knew  that  he  never  felt  bettv  in 
his  life,  for  once  he  was  free  from  re- 
straint and  the  ever  present  reapMisiUlitgr 
of  the  ice  cream  parlors. 

What  Simon  Pedrick  did  not  know  was 
that  his  too  abundant  fiesh  was  melting 
from  his  frame,  the  life  in  the  oot  of 
doors,  the  hard  ezocise  in  the  opn  air, 
the  plain  food  and  the  long  restful  nifdits 
were  doing  their  work  and  making  Simon 
Pedrick  into  the  man  that  nature  had  in- 
tended him  to  become.  As  the  fat  dis- 
iqtpeared  Simtm  became  better  lodcing, 
his  fat  gave  place  to  firm,  hardened  mus- 
cles and  a  healthy  color  flamed  his  cheeks. 

"Funny,  how  I  almost  forgot  what  I'm 
going  after, "  mused  Simcm  as  he  tnidged 
along.  "Seems 's  if  I'm  just  oat  for  a 
walk  and  going  right  back  home  any 
minute— but  maybe  it'll  be  two  years  be- 
fore I  ever  see  West  Hollow  again.  But 
when  1 well,  maybe  I'll  have  made 
myself  famous  enough  to  be  called  pro- 
fessor—bey. Professor  Pedrick— I  gnsss 
Loella  Finch  wouldn't  snob  me  then!" 

blinking  about  Luella  Finch  phmged 
Simon  into  deep  gloom  cnee  man.  This 
was  nearing  the  end  of  his  fourth  week  of 
tramping,  and  he  was  well  over  the  line 
into  the  next  state.  That  his  oiteriH-iae 
was  ridiculous  under  the  drcnmstanoee 
was  a  matter  that  the  village-bred  man 
did  not  oonddor.   His  desire  to  make  a 
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Finch  quite  outdistanced  his  common 
sense. 

Now  he  was  approaching  a  small  hamlet 
perched  on  the  mountain  side,  and  as  the 
sun  was  declining  in  the  west  Simon  be- 
gan to  tiiink  about  snppw  and  a  ni^t'a 
lodging. 

A  farm  v^on  piled  hl^  with  eordwood 
creaked  from  a  «de  roa^  and  the  red 
mittened  driver  offered  Simon  a  ride. 

"I'm  walking  for  my  health, "  added 
Simon  as  he  declined  the  offer  with 
thanks- "that  is,  I  find  it  healthy  to 
walk,  while  at  the  same  time  I  am 
exploring  In  the— er— er— Intarests  of 
science." 

"1  see,"  siUd  the  rustic  in  an  awed 
tone.  '"Ilien  I  reckon,  as  I  can't  be  no 
help,  ril  drive  on.  Good  di^,  professor!'* 

"Professor!"  How  sweet  the  word 
rang  in  Simon's  earl 

"Good  day!"  he  called  heartily,  and 
then,  remembering  his  need  of  supper,  he 
ran  after  the  wagon  and  inquired  how  far 
he  was  from  tlM  village  hotel. 

"About  two  mOes— <Hily  there  aSn't  no 
Iwtel  no  mme,"  infOTmed  the  farmer. 
"It  burned  down  last  fall  after  the  last 
summer  boarder  went,  and  Hi  Carson,  he 
don't  reckon  to  build  again  before  next 
spring." 

"Where  can  I  get  a  night's  lodging?" 
asked  Simon. 

"Oil,  I  redeem  Hiss  Loeetty  Reals  can 
accommodate  you.  She  takes  summer 
boarders,  and  now  that  there  ain't  no 
hotel  no  more  she's  been  taking  all  the 
drummers  and  such  like.  It's  the  little 
white  house  up  yonder  on  the  hilt— looks 
near  by,  but  it's  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
here.   Ifou're  welcome,  professor!" 

There  it  was  again— Professor  Pedrick! 
What  would  Lnella  Finch  say  now? 

Simcn  was  In  a  glow  of  delist  as  he 
tramped  over  the  remaining  miles  that 
led  to  the  cozy  home  of  Lucetta  Beals. 
Surrounded  by  resinous  pines  dappled 
with  snow  and  with  the  sunshine  burning 
against  the  western  windows,  the  scene 
resembled  a  pretty  Christmas  card  as 
Simon  neared  like  front  door. 

A  little  white-haired  lady  was  tossing 
crumbs  to  a  flock  of  gr^  birds  hopping 
on  the  snow,  and  when  she  saw  Simon 
end  bis  knapsack  she  shook  the  last 


crumbs  from  her  fingers  ^nd  came  to  the 
top  of  the  steps. 

"I  don't  beUeve  I  luiow  who  you  ar^" 
she  ventured  as  Simon  removed  his  hat 
before  her. 

"I'm  Simon  Pedrick  of  West  Hollow, 
and  I'm  in  search  of  a  night's  lodgings  " 
explained  Simm,  and  then  as  a  more 
definite  Introduction  he  produced  the  clip- 
ping from  the  West  HoUow  Echo  describ- 
ing his  expedition  and  settfaig  forth  its 
purpose. 

"Come  right  inside.  Professor  Pedrick, " 
gurgled  Miss  Beals,  immediately  attach- 
ing the  coveted  title  to  Simon's  name. 
"If  you  will  put  up  with  my  poor  fare 
tor  a  jdgHt  I  shall  be  delisted  to  have 
yon  stop  with  me. " 

As  Miss  Lucetta  Beals'  "poor  fare" 
consisted  of  fried  chicken  and  cream  bis- 
cuits, with  honey  and  currant  jelly,  as 
well  as  spice  cake  and  wonderfully  fra- 
grant tea,  Simon  settled  down  to  an  even* 
ing  of  perfect  enjoyment  After  the 
meal  had  been  cleared  away  by  a  capable 
black  woman  the  two  reputed  to  the  cozy 
sitting  room,  and  Simon  \aid  out  his  maps 
and  outiined  his  projected  journey  into 
the  cold  north. 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  interesting 
conversation  there  came  the  rumble  of 
heavy  wheels  as  a  vehicle  stopped  before 
the  gate.  There  was  a  loud  "Whoa!" 
and  then  as  the  vehicle  departed  the 
sound  of  light  footsteps  on  tiie  poreb  and 
the  sharp  clang  of  the  doorbeE 

"The  station  stage."  explained  Miss 
Lucetta  over  her  shoulder  as  she  hurried 
out  "Somebody  wanting  a  night's  lodg- 
ing, I  expect  Delia,"  to  the  woman  in 
the  kitchen,  "put  on  the  teakettle  and 
get  out  the  chicken  again." 

Then  she  darted  into  the  front  hall 
and  Simon  heard  the  door  open  and  the 
sound  of  a  girlish  voice  lifted  in  ^ad 
greeting.  Miss  Beals'  shriek  of  sur- 
prise was  drowned  in  hurried  whispers, 
and  finally  there  came  the  closing  of 
another  doiMr  on  the  oppoiedte  side  of  tiie 
haU. 

ShzkOD  widted  awhile;  thai  he  folded 
up  his  maps  and  put  them  into  his  pocket 
He  got  up  and  milked  the  floor,  and  it 
was  while  he  was  pacing  thus  that  he 
paused  before    ^.  J^JiJ^  ^3Wr^flS' 
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between  the  front  windows  and  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  reflection  of  his 
changed  form. 

Simon  rubbed  hia  eyee  and  blinked 
with  unbelief. 

This  tall,  muscular,  youthful  looking 
man  with  the  ruddy  cheeks  and  the 
bri|^t  eyas  could  not  be  Simon  Pedrick. 
The  Simon  that  he  had  always  known 
was  fat  and  unwieldy  and  pate. 

But  as  he  looked  he  saw  that  his 
clothes  hung  loosely  on  his  firmly  knitted 
frame,  his  cheeks  were  lean  and  his 
muscles  were  hard. 

Tliis  loss  of  flesh  might  explain  the 
feeling  of  vigor  that  possessed  him 
nowadaya  The  muscles  that  had  ached 
.  on  the  first  days  of  his  tramping  were 
tireless  now.  He  felt  young— alive— and 
capable  of  almost  anything. 

And  then  his  mind  flew  back  to  pretty 
Luella  Finch  and  he  wondered  what 
Luella  would  say  if  she  could  see  him  now. 

He  was  soon  to  know,  for  suddenly  the 
door  opened  and  Luella  Finch  stood  there. 
Her  glance  wandered  past  him  to  search 
the  room,  then  to  come  back  to  his 
changed  face— his  metamorphosed  form 
with  incredulous  eyes. 

Simon  looked  at  her  with  kindling  eyes. 
What  was  Luella  doing  here— Luella  bo 
fair,  so  desirable;  Luella,  whom  he  had 
believed  to  be  far  away  in  West  Hollow? 

"Simon?"  she  whispered.  "Is  it  real- 
ly yon?" 

"Tes, "  siUd  Simon,  suddenly  conscioas 
that  Luella  was  glad  to  see  him.  ''What 
are  you  doing  here,  Luella?" 

"I  came  to  visit  my  Aunt  Lucetta," 
explained  Luella,  blushing  rosy  red 
and  hanging  her  head.  "Of  course  I 
hadn't  the  slightest  idea  that  you  were 
here  and—  Well,  oh,  Simon,  why  did 
you  go  away  and  not  say  goodby  to  me?" 
she  ended  in  a  quavering  voice. 

"I  didn't  think  you  c&red,  Luella," 
said  Simon  slowly,  and  then  as  the 
color  ebbed  and  flowed  in  her  fair 
cheek  he  stepped  forward  and  took  her 
tmresiating  hwds  in  his.  "I  love  you, 
Luella,"  he  said  softly;  "I've  always 
loved  you— ever  since  the  days  when 
we  went  to  adiool  together— but  I've 
been  afraid  of  yon  toa  And  then 
when  Professor  Tooley  came  to  town 


I  heard— I  thou^t— well,  I  was  jealous, 
and  so  I  decided  to  come  away  and  tiy 
and  make  a  name  tiiat  you  would  be  proud 
of.  If  I  go  back  home  now— and  I  want 
to,  Luella,  because  I  can't  go  away  and 
leave  you  after  this- if  I  go  back  home 
now  I  shall  always  be  plain  Simon  Ped- 
rick, and  I  did  want  to  be  called  Professor 
Pedrick  for  your  sake,"  be  ended  wist- 
fully. 

Luella  hugged  him  silently,  and  then 
she  turned  a  melting  blue  eye  upon  him 
and  whispered: 

"I  shall  give  you  a  much  better  title 
than  that,  Simon.  Listen:  Dear  Simon. 
Simon,  <toar— therel  Isn't  that  betttf 
than  Professor  Pedrick?" 

Hiss  Lucetta  Beals  darted  her  head 
into  tin  sitting  room  and  withdrew  it 
hastily. 

"Delia,"  she  whispered  to  the  black 
cook,  "my  nieee  is  engaged  to  Profeesor 
Pedrick  1" 

"I  want  to  knowl"  g^ped  Delia. 

"I  have  every  reascm  to  believe  sc^" 
ffifmcltided  Lucetta  happily. 

To  this  day  West  Hollow  folks  tell  about 
Simon  Peddck's  north  polar  expedition, 
which  suddenly  ended  in  a  wedding  fifty 
miles  from  its  starting  place.  And  al- 
though Simon  never  attained  the  honors 
he  craved  before  he  was  sure  of  Luella's 
love,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  to  be  the  husband  of 
Luella  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Eden 
Confectimery  Parlors. 


His  Chef  D'Oeavre 

BY  ESTHER  VANDEVSEB 

George  Ashley  at  twenty-two  was  an 
artist  with  a  highly  artistic  tempwament 
He  had  been  brongfat  up  among  women 
who  were  of  the  very  beat,  ftnd  be  Ideal- 
ized woman  in  the  abstract  Having  had 
nothing  to  do  with  others,  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  them.  Indeed,  he  had  his  own 
conceptions  of  the  spiritual  beauty  of  a 
good  wonum  and  knew  neither  her  strong 
points  nor  her  fofblee.  Possibly  he  mi^C 
have  come  nearer  the  compodte  of  an 
excellent  woman  had  not  his  associates 
been  very  youthful  and  their  diaraetwa 
not  enthrely  f(Hined. 
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Ashley  was  ambitious  to  paint  a  picture 
of  his  ideal  of  womanhood.  He  did  not 
care  to  portray  a  Madonna;  there  were 
already  sufficient  Madonnas  in  the  worlds 
aomo  of  them  pafaited  by  artists  that  he 
could  not  hope  to  emulate.  He  desired 
to  give  his  ideal  the  garb  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Of  course  all  depended  on  his 
model.  His  conceptions  were  like  a  flock' 
of  birds,  flying  in  the  air  and  refusing  to 
remain  quiet  long  enoi^h  to  be  i^to- 
graphed.  Genius  must  have  a  founda- 
tion aa  whidi  to  build,  and  when  the 
foundation  is  established  there  must  be 
a  starting  point.  A  novelist  who  evolved 
in  words  one  of  the  great  pictures  of 
the  world  said  that  he  paced  the  floor 
for  days  dreaming  it,  but  had  he  not 
finally  begun  to  write  his  dreams  would 
never  have  been  anything  but  dreams. 

Where  was  George  Ashley  to  find  a 
woman  through  whose  physical  perfec- 
tion shone  this  purity  that  he  wished 
to  depict?  He  was  not  rich,  but  had 
the  means  to  go  about  looking  for  his 
model.  This  he  did.  He  visited  differ- 
ent countries.  On  the  street,  in  hotels, 
in  public  gardens,  he  was  constantly 
peering  into  the  faces  of  women  he  met 
looking  for  that  which  would  serve  to 
amcentrate  his  dreams  and  reduce  tiiem 
to  reality.  Many  a  countenance  he 
noticed,  thinking  that  it  was  the  one 
he  wanted,  but  on  examination  was  found 
deficient.  Friends  became  interested  in 
his  search,  and  his  attention  was  called 
by  different  persons  to  a  number  of 
wimien  who  It  was  sui^wsed  might  s^rve 
his  purpose. 

The  artist  while  in  Florence,  Italy, 
having  run  short  of  funds,  established 
a  studio  for  the  piu-pose  of  keeping  in 
practice  and  recouping  his  finances.  He 
soon  achieved  some  reputation  as  a  por- 
trait painter  and  received  orders  enough 
to  maintain  him  and  keep  him  reasonabfy 
bu^. 

One  day  an'  American  lady  and  her 
daughter  came  in  to  his  studio,  the 
mother  saying  that  he  had  been  recom- 
mended to  her  to  paint  her  daughter's 
portait 

If  Miss  Helen  Laurence  was  not  beau- 
tiful she  was  at  least  comely.  Ashley 
looked  at  ber  inauiringly,  as  he  did  at 


all  women  who  might  possibly  serve  his 
great  purpose,  but  saw  nothing  in  her 
face  to  indicate  that  he  had  found  his 
model.  After  an  inspectum  of  luctures 
he  had  made  Mrs.  Ijaurence  took  him 
aside  and  made  a  bargain  with  him  to 
make  a  full  length  portrait  of  her  daugh* 
ter,  offering  a  price  which  was  at  once 
accepted,  for  Ashley's  ideas  of  money 
were  more  vague  than  was  his  ideal  of 
a  good  woman. 

When  Miss  Laurence  appeared  for  her 
first  sitting  she  was  arrayed  in  spotless 
white  clinging  drapery  that  showed  her 
fine  figure  to  the  best  advantage.  Her 
coiffure  was  of  the  simplest.  All  that 
dress  could  do  to  represent  purity  was 
effected.  Then,  too,  the  girl's  face  was 
stamped  with  innocence.  She  looked 
with  h^  blue  eyes  into  those  of  the  ai^ 
tist  with  a  perfect  trustfulness. 

"Pamt  me  as  I  ana, "  she  said  to  him. 
"Don't  flatter  me.  If  yoa  should  make 
a  Madonna  of  me  I  should  not  like  it. 
I  am  imperfect,  and  a  perfect  person 
represented  on  the  canvas  would  not 
be  L" 

Ashley  questioned  her  as  to  what  she 
considered  imperfections  and  was  «»!• 
vinced  by  her  replies  that  she  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word—that  is, 
she  was  innocent.  While  working  on 
her  features  he  chatted  with  her  to 
draw  out  her  individuality.  Her  voice 
was  sweet,  and  it  was  evident  from  what 
she  said  tliat  she  was  profoundly  ig- 
norant of  the  wicked  part  of  the  world 
she  lived  in. 

Ashley  made  a  discovery.  He  had  been 
looking  for  a  woman  whose  countenance 
expressed  purity.  He  now  formed  a 
theory  that  innocence  and  purity  are 
synonymous.'  Whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong  is  an  open  question.  It  began  to 
dawn  upon  him  that  having  found  inno- 
cence it  would  serve  to  influence  him  in 
portraying  purity.  He  did  not  realize 
that  for  some  time  he  had  already  been 
under  this  influence.  He  was  first  made 
aware  of  it  by  noticing  in  the  face  he 
was  putting  on  the  canvas  evidence  that 
he  was  on  the  way  to  realize  his  ideal 
He  was  not  so  impractical  as  to  suppose 
that  be  would  ever  realize  that  ideal,  for 
he  well  knew  the  imj 
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such  realizataon.  He  simi^  knew  that 
he  bad  found  an  inspiration. 

He  found  something  more  than  an  in- 
spiration. He  found  that  which  he  had 
never  before  experienced— love.  This 
was  quite  naturally  the  result  of  peering 
into  the  face  of  a  pretty  girl  for  hours 
at  a  time  and  striving  to  consider  her  at 
her  best  that  he  might  make  a  successful 
picture  of  her.  His  determination  to 
make  her  his  model  for  his  masterpiece 
was  an  additional  reason  for  his  falling  in 
love  with  her.  There  was  a  fascination 
about  his  subject  which  he  supposed  had 
been  revealed  probably  to  him  alone.  He 
could  not  see  how  any  other  man  should  be 
enthralled  as  he  had  been,  for  he  laid  his 
enthrallment  to  his  peculiar  perceptive 
faculties  which  enabled  him  to  perceive 
a  perfect  embodiment  of  purity. 

When  the  picture  was  finished  it  was  a 
marked  success,  not  as  a  portrait,  but  as 
a  i*epresentation  of  purity.  The  model's 
mother  accepted  it  without  comment, 
though  it  was  not  a  likeness  of  her 
daughter,  for  it  was  a  beautiful  picture. 
It  was  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position 
and  much  admired,  but  few  of  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  subject  recog- 
nized it  as  her  portrait. 

Meanwhile  Ashley  had  become  so  ab- 
sorbed in  his  model  that  he  failed  to  be 
elated  with  his  success.  Diuring  the  last 
sittings  his  subject,  by  frequent  casting 
down  of  her  eyes  under  his  gaze,  1^  pout- 
ing her  pretty  lips  at  any  inattention  on 
his  part,  had  given  evidence  that  her  in- 
nocent heart  had  gone  out  to  meet  his. 
Since  he  was  poor  and  had  not  yet  made 
a  name  for  himself  in  his  professica,  be 
hentated  to  declare  his  love. 

Nerertiieless  he  was  unable  to  tear 
himself  away  firom  Miss  Laurmee,  nor 
did  she  seem  inclined  to  part  with  him. 
After  the  finishing  of  her  portrait,  or, 
rather,  his  conception  of  purity,  he  was 
unable  to  work.  The  mornings  usually 
found  him  in  one  of  the  galleries,  where 
heeitpected  to  meet  the  girl  who  had 
captivated  him.  'He  was  seldom  disap- 
p(^ted,  thoug}!  she  was  not  always  alone. 
While  she  was  sitting  for  him,  so  far  as 
be  knew  her  time  was  exchiaively  his 
own,  but  now  that  she  had  no  enga^- 
ments  with  him  she  was  free  to  go  about 


with  whom  she  liked,  and  ataee  he  waa 
not  occupied  he  had  an  t^^Mntonity  to 
meet  her  in  other  company. 

Although  Ashley  suflfered  the  pangs 
of  jealousy  upon  seeing  Mias  Laurence 
with  other  cavaliers,  she  always  reaa* 
sured  him  with  one  of  her  sweetest 
smiles  on  such  occasions  and  not  infre- 
quently would  make  it  {dain  to  him  that  f 
she  wished  him  to  join  ber.  Yfhea  re- 
lieved of  her  other  attendant  ahe  would 
take  him  to  the  BoboU  gardens,  in  rear 
of  the  Pitti  gallery,  than  which  there 
Is  no  more  fitting  place  for  loversL 
These  gardens  are  representative  of  the 
medieval  method  of  cultivating  shrnb- 
bery  and  flowers.  The  perfume  of  the 
latter  alone  is  amdudve  to  love. 

In  the  evening  they  would  walk  to- 
gethw  on  the  Aroo  embankment;  wbidi 
when  the  lamps  are  lifted  is  aa  near 
fairyland  as  any  real  scene  that  can 
be  produced.  But  it  was  in  the  apart* 
ment  occupied  by  Miss  Laurence  and  ber 
mother,  where  tlie  lovers  were  alme  ti^ 
gether.  that  Aahley  broke  down  and  eoo- 
f eeaed  his  love  and  his  f ears. 

She  received  this  confesdon  and  Ua 
fears  with  no  definite  response. 

He  was  hoping  one  morning  that  a 
reputation  would  come  from  his  master- 
piece to  enable  him  to  muster  courage 
to  propose  to  his  model,  when,  takbag 
ap  a  morning  journal^  he  saw  an  an- 
nouncement that  a  young  American  had 
the  night  before  committed  anidde  by 
jumping  from  the  Ponte  Vecchk;,  a  me- 
dieval bridge,  into  the  Amo.  It  waa 
hinted  that  the  young  man  had  taken 
himself  off  for  love  of  a  fair  country- 
woman. Ashley  recognized  the  name 
of  a  roan  he  had  seen  with  Helra  Lao- 
rence  one  day  in  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti 
palace  and  to  whom  be  had  beoi  intro- 
duced by  her. 

As  an  American,  Ashley  considered 
it  his  duty  to  go  to  the  lodgings  of  the 
young  man  to  learn  if  anything  was  to 
be  done  in  the  premises.  On  reaching 
the  house— a  pensicm  on  the  I^mg  Amo^ 
which  means  in  English  the  Amo  on- 
bankment— he  made  inquiries  of  the  pro- 
prietor. He  told  the  artist  tbat  tiie 
suicide's  mother  and  sister  were  there 
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•1  noticed,"  said  Ashley,  "that  sn 
American  lady  was  the  caose." 

"Yes,  signer;  the  lady  whose  portrait 
is  now  attracting  ao  much  attention. 
This  episode  will  likely  make  the  artist's 
fortune.  '* 

Ashley  seemed  turned  to  marble.  He 
stood  looking  at  the  man  as  if  stricken 
by  some  fearful  oilamity.  The  other, 
who  was  handing  a  key  to  a  guest  at 
the  moment,  did  not  notice  his  changed 
I4)pearance  and  continued: 

"The  American  is  not  the  only  one 
who  has  suffered  from  this  same  cause. 
An  Englishman  made  a  great  ado  when 
tiie  lady  refused  him,  and  one  of  our  own 
dtisen^  a  prince,  fell  into  the  same  pit. 
Among  her  victims  she  is  named  La 
Belle  Dame  Sans  Herei,  after  an  English 
poem." 

Ashley  staggered  out  into  the  open 
air.  Standing  with  a  hand  on  the  stone 
coping  that  protects  the  sidewalk  from 
the  river,  it  seemed  for  awhile  as  if  he 
would  be  another  victim  to  La  Belle 
Dame  Sans  Merei.  But  presently,  steady- 
ing himself  by  the  coping,  he  walked 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  his  studia 

The  idle  prediction  of  the  landlord  was 
fulfilled.  The  story  attached  to  his  pic- 
ture of  purity  was  well  known,  and  every 
one  visited  it  from  curiosity  if  for  no 
other  reason.  Since  the  name  of  the 
artist  was  attached  to  it,  he  might  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  reputation  it  gave 
him  to  make  a  fortune,  but  be  never 
painted  another  picture  and  was  never 
seen  again  in  Florence  after  that  morn- 
ing. 

After  the  suicide  the  story  concerning 
Hiss  Laurence's  part  in  the  matter  was 
hushed  up.  It  appears  that,  having  heard 
of  ibB  young  American  who  was  hunting 
fn:  a  model  of  purity,  she  made  a  bet 
that  she  would  nt  for  the  picture  and 
that  it  would  be  a  success.  She,  too,  left 
Florence  inmiediately  after  the  tragedy 
and  returned  to  America,  where  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  repented  of  her  many  sins. 


The  Cbeaowordi  Baronetcy 

BY  F.  A.  HITCHEL 

When  James  Chenoworth,  having  lost 
both  father  and  mother,  decided  to  sell 


the  homestead  and  go  abroad  for  awhile 
he  sat  himself  down  to  examine  a  large 

number  of  papers  that  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  many  years.  Indeed,  there 
were  documents  among  them  that  dated 
back  more  than  two  centuries.  There 
was  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  the 
first  Chenoworth  in  America  had  been  a 
soldier  of  King  Charles  under  I^ince  Ru- 
pert wd,  when  the  Protector  Cromwell 
prevailed,  had  come  to  America  to  make 
a  new  home  for  himself. 

The  family  documents  were  kept  in 
what  was  called  a  hair  trunk,  from  being 
covered  with  the  skin  of  some  animal 
from  which  the  hair  had  not  been  re- 
moved. James  Chenoworth  spent  many 
htrars  over  the  contents  of  tiie  tiimk, 
reading  the  papers.  In  time  he  took  up 
a  paper  which  he  unfolded.  It  was  a 
fragment  yellow  with  age.  The  ink  was 
also  faded  and  almost  illegible.  James 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  intending  to  try  to 
decipher  it  later,  for  words  in  it  which  he 
could  easily  read  seemed  to  refer  to  his 
ancestors.  What  he  ultimately  made  out 
was  this: 

"At  the  be^ning  of  the  parliamen- 
tary wars  James  Chenoworth,  aoa 
heir  of  Sir   Ralph  Chenoworth, 
out  to  fight  for  the  king.  His 
Arthur,   two   years  his 
parliamentary  forces, 
were  enough  alike  to 
end  of  the  war  the 
been  lost,  James 
America.  Arthur 
and  succeeded 
restoration 
died,  leav- 
James. 
heirs  to 

Chenoworth  resolved  that  during  his 
travels  he  would  visit  England  and  hont 
up  his  ancestral  record.  Placing  the  frag- 
ment in  his  portemonnaie,  he  made  his 
preparations  and  in  due  time  went  abroad. 
At  a  hotel  in  Switzerland,  where  he  found 
a  mixture  of  English  and  Americans,  he 
fell  in  with  an  English  family  named 
Smithson. 

The  main  attraction  in  this  family  was 
Miss  Gladys  Smithson,  a  girl  about 
twenty  years  old.  ,^  Both  she  and  jChiaw- 
worUi  were  fond^'al  i^^^^d 
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they  were  where  they  could  enjoy  them 
to  perfection.  Miss  Smithson  was  the 
only  child  of  her  parents,  and  Chenoworth 
learned  that  through  her  mother  she  was 
an  heiress.  Since  he  possessed  an  income 
of  barely  $2;000  a  year,  he  repressed  any 
desire  he  felt  to  make  lore  to  the  young 
lady. 

This  was  fortunate,  for  Miss  Smithson 's 
mother,  who  had  an  interest  in  her 
daughter's  adding  to  rather  than  dividing 
her  prospective  fortune,  not  suspecting 
that  there  was  any  special  interest  be- 
tween the  two  young  persons,  made  no 
objection  to  their  being  together,  and 
when  they  separated  she  invited  Cheno- 
worth when  he  came  to  EIngland  to  call 
upon  them  at  their  home  in  that  country. 

Perhaps  neither  Chenoworth  nor  Miss 
Smithson  realized  the  delicate  bond  that 
had  been  slowing  forming  between  them 
till  the  moment  of  separation  came. 
Gladys  gave  him  her  hand  at  parting,  and 
he  held  it  just  a  trifle  longer  than  at  an 
adieu  between  mere  friends.  Miss  Smith- 
son  looked  at  the  floor.  Chenoworth 
looked  into  her  face,  then  released  her 
hand  and  turned  away. 

He  met  many  young  women  on  his 
travels,  but  none  of  them  caused  hfan  to 
banish  from  a  spot  very  near  to  his  heart 
the  image  of  Miss  Smithson.  He  had 
planned  a  trip  to  Russia,  but,  bearing  in 
his  memory  the  image  of  his  companion 
in  Switzerland,  he  shrank  from  a  visit  to 
that  cold  country  and  resolved  to  forego 
the  trip  and  give  himself  more  time  in 
England. 

When  Chenoworth  arrived  in  Lond<m 
he  sent  his  card  to  the  Smithsons  at  their 
ancestral  home  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
with  the  result  that  he  received  an  invi- 
tation to  visit  them  for  a  week  end.  As 
be  was  driven  into  the  place  between  two 
imposing  gateway  pillars  and  up  to  the 
manor  house,  through  an  avenue  arched 
with  trees  that  had  been  hundreds  of 
years  growing,  his  heart  sank  within  him, 
for  he  realized  that  an  American  with  a 
beggarly  two  thousand  a  year  could  never 
aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  girl  who  would 
faiherit  such  a  splendid  home. 

Whether  Mrs.  Smithson  had  discovered 
in  her  daughter  a  disposition  to  pine  for 
Chenoworth  and  scented  danger,  certain 


it  is  that  the  mother  received  him  with- 
out the  cordiality  be  expected.  Her 
daughter,  oa  the  contrary,  welcomed  him 
with  a  minting  of  pleasure  and  em- 
barrassment. During  his  brief  visit 
there  were  moments  of  exquisite  pleas- 
ure for  both  him  and  Gladys,  succeeded 
by  moments  of  depression.  There  was  a 
union  of  hearts,  but  they  were  wnstantiy 
reminded  that  any  other  union  was  im- 
possible. 

When  Chenoworth  was  making  this 
visit,  <Hie  afternoon  while  Gladys  was  en- 
gaged, 6e  was  entertained  1^  her  mother. 
He  mentioned  the  fact  that  his  ancestturs 
had  come  from  England  and  his  discovery 
of  the  fragment  among  his  funily  papers. 
The  lady  was  doing  some  kind  of  knitting 
while  he  was  talking  to  tier,  on  which  she 
kept  her  eyes,  but  Chenowm^  noticed 
that  as  he  passed  from  tme  pmnt  to  an- 
other she  was  becoming  deep^  !nt«:- 
ested.  Finally  she  asked  abruptiy  to  see 
the  fngment  to  which  he  had  referred. 
Taking  it  from  his  portenu»maie,  be 
handed  it  to  her. 

For  some  time  her  eyes  were  bent  upon 
It,  white  the  American's  were  bent  upon 
her.  Evidentiy  there  was  something  in 
this  bit  of  yellow  paper,  torn  In  hal^  that 
moved  her  profoimdly.  She  handed  it 
back  to  him  without  remark,  but  he 
noticed  a  slight  tremor  of  her  hand  as  abe 
did  so.  Presently,  evidently  nervii^  her- 
self to  something,  stie  asked: 

"Mr.  Chenoworth,  do  you  intend  to 
look  up  your  ancestry  while  in  En^and?" 

She  awaited  his  reply  with  suppressed 
emotion. 

"That  is  my  intention,"  he  replied 
"But  I  don't  know  where  to  begin. " 

There  was  no  reply  to  this.  Later 
Miss  Smithson  reappeared,  and  the  two 
young  persons  went  out  into  the  groonils 
together. 

Chenoworth  waste  return  to  London 
the  next  momii^.  What  was  his  snr- 
prise  before  going  to  bed  to  be  adced 
by  Mrs.  Smithson  to  remain  longer.  He 
replied  that  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  doing  so,  and  his  departure  was  de- 
ferred Mrs.  Smithson's  treatinoit  of 
him  seemed  to  be  undergoing  a  change, 
though  she  did  not  seem  to--have  made  up 
her  mind  with  r«^sBKdcto  |ii9(^iQgtti&  to 
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her  dat^hter.  On  the  second  day  after 
her  interview  witib  iujja  during  which  be 
had  showed  her  the  fragment  she  asked 
him  to  let  her  see  it  ag^n.  He  did  so, 
and  she  asked  lum  if  he  would  object  to 
giving  her  a  copy  of  it  He  at  once  com- 
plied with  her  request. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Smittison  announced 
th^t she  must  goto  London  to  do  some 
shopping.  She  charged  her  dai^bter  to 
take  good  care  of  the  guest  during  her 
absence  which  was  entirely  unnecessery, 
for  it  was  evident  that  Miss  Gladys  was 
as  much  enamored  of  Chenoworth  as 
be  was  with  her.  The  lovers  were-in  the 
seventh  heaven  during  the  mother's  ab- 
sence, which  lasted  several  days. 

Chenoworth  was  puzzled.  Why  did 
Mrs.  SmithsMi  leave  him  with  hex  daugh- 
ter during  this  interval?  Why  had  she 
changed  in  her  treatmrait  of  him?  There 
was  no  explanation.  On  her  retuni  the 
mystery  deepened.  She  would  not  hear  of 
Chenoworth's  departure,  saying  that  she 
was  planning  some  social  functi<ms  at 
which  she  desired  his  presence. 

Chenoworth  was  beside  himself.  His 
attentions  to  Gladys  were  very  notioeaUe^ 
and  her  mother  was  encouraging  them. 
She  had  no  information  concerning  his 
standing  in  America  nor  as  to  his  income, 
which,  it  was  evident  from  his  careful  ex- 
penditures, was  not  large.  Why,  then, 
was  she  giving  him  every  opportunity 
to  win  her  daughto:  when  that  daugh- 
ter might  make  a  very  advantageous 
match? 

Chenoworth  was  anxious  to  hunt  up  the 

records  of  his  ancestry,  and  he  reidized 
that  to  do  this  be  must  go  to  London. 
Gladys  bad  told  him  that  be  had  better  go 
to  an  office  of  beraldry.  But  whenever 
be  proposed  to  depart  Mrs.  Smithson  ob- 
jected and  he  deferred  his  going. 

And  so  it  was  that  Chenoworth  kept 
patting  off  his  departure  until  one  even- 
faig,  while  out  on  the  terrace  with  Gladys, 
under  the  moonlight,  he  told  her  that  he 
loved  her,  but  he  knew  that  owing  to  his 
limited  means  a  marriage  with  her  was 
impossible. 

Then  they  conferred  ti^ther  upon 
what  Mrs.  Snuthsui  meant  by  encouraging 
this  matdi,  but  as  neither  of  them  knew 
^ley  rimply  wondered.  It  was  finally 


agreed  between  them  that  Chenoworth 
should  learn  what  was  in  store  for  them 
by  askmg  for  Gladys'  hand. 

He  apiffoached  Mr.  Smithson  witii  doubt 
and  fear.  He  was  given  to  understand 
that  if  he  was  acceptable  to  the  daughter 
he  would  be  acceptable  to  the  parents. 
This  thrilled  him,  and  he  went  to  Gladys 
with  the  good  news  at  once.  At  a  sub- 
sequent interview  he  gave  Mr.  Smithson 
a  statement  of  his  finandal  affairs,  to 
which  the  gentieman  listened  with  re- 
spectful attention,  but  made  no  comment. 
If  Chenoworth's  mind  had  notfcteen  taken 
up  with  love,  curiosity  would  have  come  in 
to  claim  its  share  of  attention. 

Chenoworth  did  not  leave  the  manor 
house  till  he  departed  on  his  wedding 
journey.  When  he  returned  be  was  salut- 
ed by  his  mother-in-law  and  every  one 
else  as  Sir  James.  When  the  first  ex- 
citement attending  the  couple's  return 
had  worn  off  Chenoworth  was  informed 
of  what  had  been  going  on  during  his 
oonrtship. 

Mrs.  Smithson  had  inherited  her  estate 
through  the  female  branch  of  Cheno- 
worths.  She  was  aware  that  the  heir  to 
the  tide  had  two  centuries  before  disap- 
peared in  America.  On  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  Gbenowortii's  fri^ment  she  had  taken 
it  to  a  herald  oilice  in  London,  and  they 
had  given  her  the  following  reading  of  it 
when  complete: 

"At  the  beginning  of  liie  parliamen- 
tary wars  James  Chenoworth,  son  and 
behr  of  Sir  Ralph  ChenowOTth,  went 
out  to  fight  for  the  king.  His  brother, 
Arthur,  two  years  his  junior,  joined  the 
parliamentary  forces.  The  two  brothers 
were  enough  alike  to  be  twins.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  king's  cause  having 
be«i  lost,  James  Chenoworth  went  to 
America.  Arthur  returned  to  his  home 
and  socoeeded  to  the  titie.  When  the 
restoration  came  James  Chenoworth  had 
£ed,  leaving  a  son,  John.  The  sons  of 
James  Chenoworth  are  the  rightful 
heirs  to  the  Chenoworth  titie  and  es- 
tates." 

Mrs.  Smithson's  action  was  explained 
By  taking  James  Chenoworth  for  a  son- 
in-law  she  revived  the  banmetc^  and 
secured  for  her  daughter  ^the  eetates 
which  were  legall^liiljg^*^  by  V^OOgie 
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The  Tbirteeath  Floor 

BX  CLARISSA  HACKIB 
Coprrisbt  br  AnwrieaB  Press  Anoebtioii.  1911' 

As  the  office  door  closed  behind  the 
retreating  form  of  Homer  Dickson  the 
stout  stenographer  sighed  relievedly  and 
drew  a  magazine  from  her  desk. 

"X  thought  he'd  never  go,"  she  sauL 

The  d^per  bookkeeper  took  a  sflver 
quarter  from  his  podut  and  flipped  It 
toward  the  o£Bce  boy,  "Peanuts,''  he 
said  succinctly  as  he  spread  the  morn- 
ing paper  over  his  ledger  and  turned  to 
the  ■market  report. 

'  *I  saw  Homer  beatin '  it  for  the  ferry, ' ' 
remarked  Jimmy  when  he  returned  with 
the  peanuts  and  they  had  been  divided 
into  three  portknu.  "I  guess  he's  good 
forthe  day.*' 

"So  he  said,"  agreed  the  bookkeeper, 
cracking  shells  and  tossing  them  over 
his  shoulder  into  the  waste  paper  bas- 
ket with  admirable  dexterity.  "If  you 
want  the  afternoon  off.  Miss  Porter,  you 
can  have  it, "  he  said,  with  a  smile. 

The  stenograi^er  smiled  lazily  as  she 
reached  tot  another  peanut.  "This  suits 
me»"  she  murmured,  taming  the  pages 
of  her  migMine. 

Suddenly  the  outer  door  opened  and 
precipitated  confusion  upon  the  trio.  A 
tall  man,  middle  aged,  with  a  strongs 
clean-cut  face  and  piercing  dark  eyes 
glanced  from  one  to  the  other. 

"Mr.  Dickson  in?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"Out*"  said  the  bookkeeper  curtly, 
thrusting  the  newspaper  into  a  drawer 
and  dipping  pen  into  tlie  ink  well 

"When  will  he  return?"  asked  the 
stranger  quietly. 

"He  didn't  say.  I  think  he's  gone 
for  the  day,"  replied  the  clerk  ungra- 
ciously as  he  bent  above  his  ledger. 

*TU  wait  awhile,"  remarked  the  visi- 
tor, seating  himself  in  a  chair  and  open- 
ing a  notebook. 

Bray,  the  bookkeeper,  shru^ed  his 
narrow  shoulders  and  applied  himself  to 
his  neglected  work.  Miss  Porter  laid 
aside  her  magazine  and  thumped  noisily 
upcm  the  typewriter,  while  Jimmy  swept 
up  the  accumulation  of  peanut  shells  and 
filed  letters  with  brisk  attention. 

Ti»  stranger  sat  abeorbed  In  his  note- 


book, making  calculations  with  a  stubt^ 
lead  pencil. 

"Nice  weather  for  cropa, "  remaned 
Bray,  with  a  slij^t  wink  toward  tiie 
stenographer. 

Miss  Porter  ruffled  her  flaxen  pompa- 
dour and  giggled. 

"We  got  our  hay  all  in,"  said  Jinuny 
nasally,  as  he  scuttled  past  the  stranger 
on  business  intent 

*Toa  re'cUect  our  old  black  hen?" 
wait  on  Bray  facetiously.  "Waal,  by 
gam,  Blie  laid  a  egg  yesterday  most  as  big 
as  a  grapefruit  I  reckm  <»  smding  it 
to  the  county  fair. " 

"Did  Mr.  Dickson  mention  having  an 
appointment  with  Mr.  Penworth  this 
morning?"  asked  the  rustic, 

A  leaden  silence  settled  on  the  office. 
Bray  broke  it  at  last 

'Tenworth!"  he  gasped,  with  a  sickly 
smile.    "J.  Augustus  Penworth?" 

The  stranger  nodded  impatiently  and 
glanced  at  his  watch.  "Did  Mr.  Dickson 
mention  having  an  engagement  with  me?" 

"No,  sir,"  returned  the  bookkeeper  re- 
spectfully. "I  think  he  must  be  detained 
somewhere.  I'll  try  to  trace  him  1^ 
I^Hme.  Jimmy,  give  Mr.  Poiwortti  a 
seat  in  Mr.  Dickson's  office."  Bray  dis- 
appeared withfai  the  tdepbooe  booth  wftii 
agitated  countenance. 

"Tell  that  idiot  to  keep  away  from  the 
telephone.  I'll  wait  till  Mr.  Dickson 
comes  in, ' '  growled  the  visitor  so  savagely 
that  Jimmy  skipped  to  obey.  The  brutid 
messi^e,  conveyed  verbatim,  Mr.  Bray 
emerged  from  the  booth  with  a  very  red 
face  and  returned  to  hia  ledger,  while  Mr. 
Pmworth  accepted  a  comfortable  Turkish 
rocker  in  the  private  office  and  lighted  a 
long  black  cigar. 

"J.  Augustus  Penworth,  Multimilli<m- 
aire  and  King  of  Finance."  So  the 
special  article  in  Bray's  Sunday  news- 
paper had  capitalized  Um.  His  name  was 
as  well  known  aa  that  of  the  preaidait  ai 
the  republic,  and  the  entire  office  loree 
had  laughed  openly  at  him. 

Bray  writhed  on  his  high  stool  as  he 
looked  at  the  back  of  the  milli<maire's 
gray  head,  and  be  cursed  his  own  bad 
mwmers  in  ridiculing  tbe  stranger.  Bray 
was  ambitious,  and  PanvwUi  waa  luown 
to  be  especially  fift^i«Mnr^fii^^6^{^meD 
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and  if  he  knew  tbem  to  be  capable  and 

willing  to  work  could  always  find  places 
for  them  in  his  numerous  industrial 
plants.  The  bookkeeper  had  read  the 
article  in  the  Sunday  paper,  and  his 
imagination  had  been  fired  with  the 
poanbilitieB  that  would  open  ont  if  he 
should  ever  cnwa  the  path  of  the  great 
man. 

Here  he  was— J.  Augustus  Penworth, 
and  Bray  had  ridiculed  him!  It  was 
too  much  to  bear  calmly,  yet  the  book- 
keeper solaced  himself  with  the  thought 
that  perhaps  the  millionaire  had  been 
too  much  absorbed  in  his  notebook  to 
heed  the  idle  chattering  of  the  office 
force.  Brer's  usual  alert  maimer  and 
his  courteons,  almost  servile  demeanor 
toward  his  empk^er'a  costomers  would 
ordinarily  attract  the  attention  of  a 
business  man. 

He  welcomed  a  sudden  acceleration 
of  business  how.  He  transacted  trivial 
matters  with  a  crispness  and  courtesy 
that  made  Miss  Porter  and  Jimmy  open 
their  innocent  eyes.  He  darted  fnta 
tdei^HHie  to  ledger  and  firom  ledger  to 
vault  and  spoke  with  an  air  of  authority. 
Altogether  he  showed  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  considerable  affairs.  All  the  time 
he  was  pleasantly  aware  that  the  great 
financier  had  wheeled  his  chair  about  and 
was  watching  with  curious  intentness. 

After  awhile  when  business  had  quieted 
down  the  financier  beckoned  the  book- 
keeper into  the  jnivate  office,  and  as  the 
gratified  Bray  paused  before  him  Pen- 
worth  asked: 

"How  long  have  you  been  with  Mr. 
Dickson?" 

"Ten  years, "  stammered  Bray  ex- 
citedly. 

"And  I  suppose  yon  are  aatlBfled  with 
yoor  pontionT" 

"Well— not  exactly,  sir.  You  see,  liiere 
is  no  chance  for  advancement." 

"H'm— 1  can  imagine  not— here!" 

"How  much  is  Dickson  paying  you 
now?"  demanded  J.  Augustus  Pen  worth. 

"Fifteen  hundred,  sir." 

"I'll  ^ve  you  three  thouaan^"  snap- 
ped oat  Pen  worth.  "I  like  your  looks, 
and  you're  just  the  sort  of  chap  I'd 
like  to  have  around— young,  active  and 
businesslike.   What  do  you  say?" 


Bray  gasped.  "Why,  yes,  sir— thank 
you,  sir!  I  shall  be  delighted"— he  stut- 
tered. 

"Can  you  come  to  me  tomorrow?" 
asked  Penworth. 

The  bookkeeper  hesitated  a  brief  in- 
stant, then:  "Yes,  sir,  I  will  come  to- 
morrow. Of  course  Mr.  Dickson  orald 
not  expect  me  to  refuse  such  an  excel- 
lent offer, "  he  said  reflectively. 

"Of  coarse  not— even  if  you  have  been 
with  him  ten  years,"  rejoined  Penworth 
grimly.    "Now,  Mr.— er"— 

"Bray— Harry  Bray,  sir." 

"Mr.  Bray,  suppose  you  sit  right  down 
and  pen  a  letter  of  re^gnation  to  Mr. 
Dickson.  I  like  to  have  these  matters 
cleared  up  as  I  go  along,  otherwise  I'm 
apt  to  forget  them.  If  you  resign  now 
I  can  put  you  right  into  our  main  office 
here  to  fill  an  important  vacancy.  There 
are  writing  materials  here  cm  this  small 
table. " 

The  bookkeeper  sat  down  and  nerv- 
ously indited  a  brief  epistle  to  his  em- 
ployer, in  which  he  formally  resigned 
his  position,  stating  his  reasons  for  doing 
so  and  generously  waiving  all  salary 
due  him  in  lieu  of  longer  notice.  This 
he  closed  in  an  envelope  which  he  sealed 
and  addressed.  Mr.  Penworth  held  out 
his  hand  for  it  and  regarded  the  envelope 
with  a  thoughtful  smile. 

"Now  that's  settled,"  he  said,  "I  aup- 
pose  you'll  want  to  settle  up  your  books, 
Mr.  Bray.  I'm  rather  impressed  with 
the  rapidity  with  which  that  young 
woman  out  there  operates  her  machine. 
Now,  I'm  in  need  of  just  such  an  expert 
stenographer,  and  while  I  suppose  it 
doesn't  look  exactly  square  to  take  Dick- 
son's help  away  from  him— it's  all  in  the 
budness  and  I  p^  my  people  well  Send 
her  to  me,  will  yon?" 

Miss  Porter  was  flattered  and  charmed 
to  accept  a  position  in  the  luxuriously 
appointed  offices  of  Penworth  &  Co.  at 
double  her  present  sJalary.  Sooner  or 
later  ability  will  meet  with  its  proper  re- 
ward, she  told  herself,  while  she  was 
writing  her  letter  of  instant  resignation 
at  Penworth's  dictation.  He  held  the 
two  letters  in  his  hand  and  regarded 
them  thoughtfully. 

Jimmy  droop^^  J^y^or^^g^^^e 
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heard  the  whispered  confidences  of  the 
other.  He  had  not  read  "From  Office 
Boy  to  Millkmaire"  for  nothing,  and  hare 
was  his  chance  to  rise.  J.  Augustus  Pen- 
worth  was  pushing  people  along  on  the 
upward  path.  Why  could  not  honest 
Jimmy  Lee  be  among  the  risers? 

That  was  how  it  happened  that  he  ap- 
proached the  great  man  and  respectfully 
asked  for  a  job  as  office  boy,  and  he  got 
it  Twice  the  salary  he  had  been  recnv- 
ing  caused  his  eyes  to  sparkle  joyous^. 
Hr.  Penworth  had  just  told  him  that  he 
could  write  a  letter  of  resignation  when 
there  was  the  sound  of  rapid  footsteps  In 
the  corridor  outside. 

Instantly  the  millionaire  leaped  to  his 
feet,  and  Bray  and  Miss  Porter,  who 
were  in  the  line  of  vision,  saw  him  drop 
their  letters  of  resignation  through  the 
letter  slot  into  Dickson's  closed  and 
locked  drak,  and  they  exchanged  ^^ces 
of  satisfaction. 

The  outer  door  opened,  and  there  was 
the  sound  of  footfalls.  J.  Augustus  Pen- 
worth  thrust  aside  the  startled  Jimmy 
and  darted  behind  the  tall  desk,  where  he 
crouched  as  if  in  fear. 

"J.  Augustus  Penworth?  Let's  have 
a  look  at  him."  said  a  gruff  voi^  and 
two  dark  forms  filled  the  docnrway  of  the 
private  office  before  they  discovered  the 
millionaire  and  pounced  upon  him  just 
in  time  to  wrest  a  revolver  from  his 
hand. 

"No,  you  don't,  Mr.  Mike  Hennessey, 
alias  the  Farmer,  wanted  for  forgery  and 
80  forth!  We  tracked  you  to  this  build- 
ing, and  we've  raked  every  office  with  a 
fine-toothed  tomb  till  we  come  to  the 
thirteenth  floor.  Say,  Mike,  tlus  num- 
ber thirteen's  an  unlucky  number  for 
you  all  right?" 

The  detectives  laughed  as  they  hand- 
cuffed their  prisoner,  and  the  other  asked 
with  a  humorous  wink:  "J.  Augustus 
Penworth.  are  you  moving  in  high  finan- 
cial circles,  eh?  What  kind  of  business 
you  been  transacting  here?" 

The  prisoner  stared  impudentiy  at  the 
horrified  faces  of  the  bookkeeper  and  the 
stenographer  and  winked  toward  the 
locked  desk  where  their  resignatiops 
waited  Homer  Dickson's  return. 

'T  been  studying  human  nature  some 


and  playing  schoolteacher  learning 
these  folks  some  leastms."  he  said,  with 
an  affected  nasal  drawL  Then  tbey  led 
him  away. 

It  was  Jimmy,  tlw  office  boy,  who  iroke 
the  {j^iastiy  silence  that  followed  hiswitl^ 
drawal. 

"I  guess  I  Iwtter  dust  up  Mr.  Dickson's 
office,"  he  said  virtuously.  "He'll  be 
pret^  busy  the  next  few  days,  and  some- 
body's got  to  be  on  to  the  job. " 

The  New  Antoiiiobile 

BY  P.  A.  HITCHBL 

I  was  shopping  and  had  been  looking 
at  some  laces.  Leaving  the  store,  I 
went  out  on  to  the  sidewalk,  intending  to 
go  home,  but  it  was  such  a  bri^t  spring 
morning  that  I  was  loath  to  do  so.  Beside 
the  curb  stood  a  new  spick  and  span  auto- 
mobile, the  son  glistening  on  it  and  the 
cushions  looking  so  comfortable  that  I 
wished  I  might  have  a  spin  in  it  My 
husband  was  at  the  time  trying  automo- 
biles with  a  view  to  buying  a  new  one, 
and  I  wished  he  would  select  one  exactiy 
like  the  car  before  me.  While  I  was 
covetti^  it  Charlie  Forsyth  came  along 
and  after  greeting  me  joined  me  in  adnur^ 
ing  the  machine. 

"I'd  like  a  spin  this  mOTnloK"  I  said 
to  him.  "I  haven't  been  out  for  a  week. 
Our  chauffeur  has  been  laid  up,  and  I'm 
afraid  to  go  out  into  the  country  alone, 
for  if  my  machine  should  break  down  I 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do." 

"I'll  take  you  out,  "he  said.  "Getin." 

I  knew  that  Charlie  was  fond  of  mo- 
toring, but  was  surprised  that  the  ear 
should  be  his.  However,  he  owned 
several  cars,  and  I  expreraed  no  snr- 
prise.  The  truth  is  I  was  thinking  that 
I  should  decline  his  invitation.  My 
husband  was  not  at  all  jealous  and 
permitted  me  to  accept  any  attenti(His  I 
saw  fit  But  I  was  quite  sure  that  if  be 
would  be  disi^eased  at  my  motoring  with 
any  one  tiiat  prasMi  was  Charlie  Fcn^tfa. 
This  was  what  occupied  my  mind  as  I 
stepped  into  the  car. 

"Only  a  short  ride,"  I  said.  "Tom 
said  he  might  be  at  home  at  noon  today 
with  a  new  car  he  is  trying  and  take  me 
out  with  him  after  luncheon."  "Just  as 
long  or  as  short  as  you  Iflte^"  he  rallied. 
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I  knew  Charlie  to  be  a  fine  driver,  and 
I  was  therefore  surprised  that  be  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  under  way,  but  I  sup- 
posed that,  his  machine  being  a  new  one, 
he  had  not  yet  become  familiar  with  it. 
However,  we  finally  got  out  from  the 
crowd  of  vehicles  tJiat  frequented  that 
part  of  the  city,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore we  were  moving  on  a  country  road 
regardless  of  the  speed  limit;  We  had 
been  out  about  half  an  hour  when  I  asked 
Ouurlie  how  long  he  had  owned  the  auto. 

"Owned  what  auto?" 

"Why,  this  one." 

"This  one!  I  don't  own  this  ear.  Isn't 
it  yours?" 

"Mine!  No.  I  never  saw  it  before  to- 
day." 

"Well,  I'll  be  jinged!  We've  stolen  an 
anta" 
I  began  to  laugh. 

"It's  no  laughing  matter,"  he  added. 
"The  owner  can  make  a  lot  of  trouble  for 
us  if  he  likes." 

*'I  wonder  who  the  owner  is?" 

*1  don't  know,  but  I  do  know  that  I'm 
going  to  take  it  back  from  where  I  got  it 
as  soon  aa  possible.  I  only  hope— no,  that 
cannot  be  expected— tiie  fellow  has  been 
detained  so  that  we  can  get  it  back  before 
he  misses  it " 

"For  heaven's  sake!"  I  exclaimed. 
"Turn  around  and  go  back  as  fast  as  you 
can!" 

"It  would  be  better  to  return  by  an- 
other road.  We'll  strike  a  crossroad  pres- 
ently. I'll  take  it  and  in  a  mile  or  so 
reach  an  a^ihalt  paved  way  that  will 
take  us  back  to  the  city. " 

We  kept  on,  but  in  a  few  minutes  I 
heard  an  ominous  buzzing  behinjl.  I 
turned  and  saw  an  auto  coming  like  the 
wind. 

"My  goodness  gracious!"  I  cried. 
"Suppose  it  should  be  Uie  owner  of  the 
ear  coming  for  us!" 

"Quite  likely  it  is, "  said  Charlie  grimly. 

I  can  understand  the  temptation  of  per- 
sons running  autos  when  they  knock  down 
or  run  over  some  one  to  try  to  get  out  of 
Hie  scrape  by  flight.  The  impulse  to 
make  a  race  for  concealment  is  very 
strong.  The  almost  certainty  of  final  de- 
tection is  lost  sight  of.  This  is  the  way  I 
felt,  and  I  fancy  Charlie  was  tempted  in 


like  manner.  But  he  never  said  a  word, 
nor  did  I.  I  knew  by  the  sputtering  cf 
the  machine  as  he  turned  on  more  power 
and  opened  a  valve  to  let  out  gas  that  be 
was  going  to  run  for  it 

But  both  Charlie  and  I  were  fools  not  to 
turn  about  and,  if  we  met  the  owner  of 
the  car  we  had  taken,  explain  the  mistake 
and  throw  ourselves  on  his  mercy.  As 
I  have  said,  it  was  that  desire  inborn  in 
humanly,  and  in  the  brute  creatimi  for 
that  matter,  for  the  excitement  of  a  race. 

"Don't  look  back, "  said  Charlie. 

I  knew  by  this  that  my  doing  so  would 
indicate  that  we  were  trying  to  escape  by 
flight  whereas  if  we  paid  no  attention  to 
those  behind  us  it  would  appear  that  we 
were  simply  going  at  high  speed.  But 
despite  the  caution  I  could  not  help  turn- 
ing my  head.  I  could  not  see  who  was  in 
the  car  behind  us  on  account  of  the  dust, 
and  by  other  evidences  of  a  breakneck 
speed  I  had  little  doubt  that  the  driver 
was  trying  to  catch  us. 

"I  think  they're  gaining  just  a  little," 
I  said. 

Tom  pushed  the  speed  gauge  a  trifle 
farther  on— not  to  the  limit,  for  we  were 
already  going  at  a  tremendous  gait  The 
telegraph  poles  flew  like  the  spokes  of  a 
revolving  wheel.  Fortunately  the  road 
was  good,  but  Charlie  dare  not  turn  when 
we  reached  the  crossroad  without  slowing 
down,  and  this  he  did  not  wish  to  do.  So 
we  shot  by  it  like  a  cannon  ball. 

Looking  ahead,  I  saw  what  teams  were 
in  the  road  torn  and  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  side.  When  we  reached  one  of  them 
the  astcmished  face  of  the  driver  flashed 
upon  me  and  vanished. 

Looking  back,  I  saw  that  we  had  gained 
on  our  pursuers.  They  were  stiU  un- 
der full  speed,  but  they  surely  could  not 
have  as  swift  going  a  machine  as  ours. 
But  at  this  moment  something  under- 
neath our  car  began  to  rattle.  Charlie 
instinctively  moved  back  the  speed  gauge. 

"I'm  afraid  we're  beaten,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  go  ahead!"  I  cried.  "Take  the 
chances." 

'If  anything  should  break  while  going 
at  this  speed  we'd  be  mashed  hito  pulp. " 

Possibly,  added  to  this  view  of  the  case, 
Charlie  had  had  time  to  consider  the  folly 
of  our  course.   The  rattli. 
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and  be  took  off  more  power,  I  looked 
back  andsaw  that  our  pursuers  were  rapid- 
ly coming  up  with  us.  I  think  I  would  have 
renewed  the  pace  if  I  had  known  we 
should  be  wrecked,  but  Charlie  had  got 
some  discretion  into  him  and  kept  reduc- 
ing instead  of  putting  on  speed. 

"When  they  come  up, "  he  said,  "don't 
appear  as  if  we  had  been  trying  to  get  a- 
way  from  them.  Brazen  it  out  I'll  de- 
clare, till  oliierwise  convinced,  that  the 
machine  is  mine. 

So  we  prepared  ourselves  for  a  bluff, 
and  our  pursuers,  coming  near,  shouted 
to  us  to  stop.  Charlie  obeyed,  and  the 
other  car  slowed  down  beside  us.  When 
I  saw  what  it  contained  the  heavens  grew 
black,  all  about  me  whirled,  and  I  sank 
back  on  the  leather  cushion. 

I  had  been  flying  from  my  husband. 

I  £dn't  quite  faint  away.  I  was  suffi- 
ciently conscious  to  see  on  Tom's  face  the 
look  of  a  man  who  had  caught  his  wife 
running  away  with  a  rival.  The  first 
words  I  heard  came  from  Charlie,  and  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  not  lost  his  pres- 
ence of  mind. 

"Hello,  Tom!"  he  said.  "What  are 
you  doing  out  here  at  this  time  in  the 
morning?" 

Tom  made  no  reply.  He  was  too  ap- 
palled to  speak. 

"1  met  your  wife, "  Charlie  continued, 
"in  front  of  Waterman's  store  looking  at 
this  auto.  I  thought  it  was  hers,  and  she 
thought  it  was  mine.  I  proposed  a  spin, 
and  it  was  only  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
we  discovered  our  mistake." 

I  saw  a  look  of  mhigled  relief  and  doubt 
come  over  my  husband's  face.  He  seemed 
tp  wish  to  believe  the  story,  but  found  it 
hard  to  swallow.  Presently  be  said  in  a 
reserved  tone: 

"You  are  in  a  car  I  have  been  thhikbig 
of  buying.  I  left  it  awhile  ago  before 
Waterman's,  going  hi  to  buy  a  pair  of 
driving  gloves.  When  I  came  out  the 
auto  was  gone.  A  policeman  told  me  he 
saw  a  man  and  a  woman  get  into  it  and 
drive  off  in  this  direction. " 

By  this  time  I  had  recovered  sufficiently 
to  take  my  part  in  the  conversation. 

"We  discovered  our  mistake,"  I  said, 
'  'just  as  we  heard  you  coming  for  us.  Not 
knowing  who  you  were,  but  supposing 


you  were  the  owner  of  the  car  we  had 
taken,  we  thought  we  would  race  you  for 
it  Flying  from  my  own  htuband— ha, 
hal" 

Tom  didn't  seem  to  think  it  funny  a 

bit,  the  reason  being  plain.  The  idea  that 
was  uppermost  in  his  head  was  that  I  waa 
eloping  with  his  rival.  However,  the  fact 
that  we  had  taken  the  automobile  he  had 
been  using  convinced  him.  If  we  had  in- 
tended an  elopement  we  should  not  have 
beoi  like^  to  take  that  partiailar  ear. 
The  fact  of  having  been  pursued  by  T«ii 
began  to  strike  Charlie  as  very  ludtennu. 
The  comers  of  his  mouth  began  to  quirk 
up.   Tom's  scowl  also  broke  into  a  smile. 

We've  got  to  get  back  to  town,"  said 
Charlie.  "Do  you  want  your  wife  in  yoar 
car,  Tom,  or  will  you  trust  her  to  me?  I 
iwomise  solemnly  not  to  nm  tcwaj  with 
her  again." 

Tom's  smile  broadened  Into  agria,  as^ 
starting  his  auto— he  had  borrowed  it  fw 
the  pursuit— he  left  us  to  go  where  we 
pleased.  We  followed  him  home,  and  I 
invited  Charlie  into  limcheon.  We  found 
Tom  opening  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  before 
the  party  broke  up  we  were  in  a  gale  vt 
laughter  at  our  stealing  an  automobile, 
being  chased  for  thieves  and  finally 
being  considered  an  eloper  by  my  own 
husband. 


Voutt  and  Aje 

BY  F.  A.  HITCHBL 

She  was  bom  a  flirt  When  she  was  a 
little  girl  she  preferred  the  company  of 
boys  rather  than  girls;  not  that  she  was 

a  tomboy,  for  she  was  very  feminine. 
When  she  was  thiiteen  she  captured  a 
boy  of  ten  and  gave  him  a  genuine  case 
of  love.  At  fifteen  she  enthralled  a  man 
of  thirty.  At  eighteen  her  adorers  were 
numberless.  At  twenty  her  mother  in- 
sisted that  she  should  stop  flhrting  and 
marry. 

She  promised  to  think  about  It,  but  be- 
fore she  had  finished  her  thinking  she  was 
twenty-four,  and  by  that  time  a  woman 
is  hard  to  please.  At  twenty-six  she  was 
not  only  harder  to  please,  bat  had  fewer 
eligible  men  to  cbooae  ttova.  Then  abe 
woke  up  one  morning  to  find  herself  an 
old  maid.  C^^r^^ili^ 
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She  did  not  like  the  prospect  before 
her.  She  declined  to  accept  it  She  set 
her  jawa  and  resolved  that  she  would 
marry  for  a  home  and  children.  She  did 
not  agree  with  the  poet  that  "knowledge 
comes,  but  wisdom  lingws."  She  be- 
lieved slie  oould  select  a  purtner  who 
would  ftdfiU  an  tiie  condllioasof  a  dednir 
ble  husband.  As  for  romance,  bah!  Had 
she  not  been  very  nearly  in  love  with 
Charlie  Ashurst,  who  had  afterwards  gone 
to  the  bad?  She  had  been  engaged  to 
Tom  Chester,  who  was  now  a  fat,  bald- 
headed  pig.  Her  mother  had  interposed 
between  her  and  Jimmie  Ludlow,  who 
had  mazried  and  had  been  ^vorced  for 
croelty,  weU  established.  This  was  or 
had  been  romance.  No  more  of  it  fm 
het.  She  wanted  a  man  who  would  go  to 
business  in  the  morning,  return  in  the 
evening^  and  not  bother  her  for  those  lit- 
tle attentions  husbands  usually  desire. 
She  would  lavish  her  affection  on  the 
children. 

She  met  a  man  a  few  years  her  soiior 
who  seemed  to  fill  the  bilL  On  meeting 
her  he  seemed  interested  in  her.  He  did 
very  little  talking,  but  was  a  firot  rate 
listener.  So  far  as  she  could  discover 
there  was  not  a  spark  of  romance  in  him. 
She  determined  to  marry  him  if  she  could. 

Reali^ng  that  the  otqnettish  ways  of 
agbl  in  her  teens  would  not  avail  her 
now,  she  tried  to  make  herself  acceptable 
to  him  as  a  companion.  She  talked  sensi- 
bly, acted  sensibly.  She  admitted  that 
she  had  made  a  mistake  in  not  marrying 
when  younger  and  would  like  to  rectify 
the  error  before  it  was  too  late.  Any 
time  was  time  enough  for  a  home,  but 
would  aooa  be  too  late  for  childroi.  She 
also  intimated  that  the  man  she  wanted 
was  <me  who  would  make  her  comf  ortabl& 
liOve  after  marriage,  she  had  heard  mar- 
ried persons  say,  was,  after  all,  bat  an 
intensified  companionship. 

He  neither  assented  nor  dissented  from 
this.  He  looked  at  her  curiously  while 
she  was  saying  it,  and  she  wondered 
what  be  was  thinking  about  Perfaiqis 
it  was  his  reticence  and  ber  own  curiosity 
that  gave  her  an  interest  in  him,  the 
strength  of  which  she  did  not  realize. 
She  noticed  that,  though  he  said  very 
Httle^  what  be  did  say  inspired  confi- 


dence. After  an  evening  spent  in  his 
company  she  felt  her  inferiority.  He 
paid  her  few  compliments,  but  when  he 
did  praise  her  she  felt  that  he  meant  it 
and  she  deserved  it 

Notwithstanding  that  they  were  much 
togetlier  and  she  had  admitted  that  she 
wished  to  marry,  he  did  not  propose. 
Esther  he  was  obtuse  or  he  preferred 
to  remain  a  bachelor.  Nevertheless  his 
visits  increased  in  frequency,  and  at 
last  he  was  with  her  every  oUier  even- 
ing.  Finally  he  said  to  her: 

"Your  philosophy  has  converted  me. 
A  marriage  based  on  common  sense  is 
■worth  a  dozen  with  no  oHier  foondaldon 
than  infatuation.  That's  what  it  is,  in- 
fatuation. Like  you,  I  wish  to  marry 
for  a  home  and  children. " 

"It's  coming  at  last,"  she  said  to 
herself. 

"At  my  time  of  life  I  look  for  the 
woman  who  is  most  likely  to  make  my 
home  comfortable.  I  have  been  con- 
sidffliing  two  women— not  that  I  have 
any  assurance  that  I  can  get  either— 
yourself  and  another.  I  think  the  other 
will  make  me  the  more  comfortable, 
though  she  is  not  as  attractive  as  you." 

This  was  too  much  for  her  philosophy. 
She  looked  at  him,  trying  to  find  voice 
to  make  a  reply,  but  feared  to  betray 
herself  by  a  quivering  lip. 

"I  would  like  yon  to  meet  my  fiancee,  ** 
he  ctmtinued.  "She  is  not  intellectual, 
but  practical.  One  thing  about  her  that 
has  gone  far  to  decide  me  in  her  favor 
is  that  she  is  an  excellent  cook. " 

At  last  she  found  voice  to  speak. 

"Your  words  are  positively  brutal!" 

He  burst  into  a  laugh,  at  the  same 
time  taking  her  into  his  arms. 

"Am  I  more  brutal,"  he  said,  "tiian 
the  girl  who  drove  Fred  Jones  to  attempt 
suicide?" 

"Fred  Jones!" 

"Yes.  I  am  that  Fred  Jones  whom 
you  lured  to  a  proposal  eleven  years  ago 
and  who  left  you  to  jump  into  a  river, 
from  which  he  was  unwillingly  rescued. 
He  recovered  from  a  desire  to  fill  him- 
self with  ^Tty  water,  but  has  never  re- 
covered from  his  love  of  the  dear  girl 
who  sent  him  forth  that  night  to"— 

"Heavens!"  ah^^.^^RtgfJ^OJPP* 
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remember  a  good  many  of  them,  but 
I  can't  recall  any  one  by  the  name  of 
Jones." 

"It  doesn't  matter.  The  age  of  ro- 
mance with  us  has  passed.  We  need 
each  other  now.  In  our  youHi  we  didn't; 
the  world  was  ours. " 

They  were  married,  and  every  one 
said,  "What  a  lackadaisical  couple!" 


flood  Eaougfa  lor  a  Servian 

BY  ETHEL  HOLMES 

When  the  British  troops  were  making 
their  way  from  Saloniki,  Greece,  to  assist 
the  Servians  in  repelling  the  Bulgarians 
the  commander  of  the  English  advance 
was  desirous  of  communicating  with  the 
Servians  nearest  to  him  in  order  to  ar- 
range for  a  junction  between  the  two 
forces.  Entering  a  peasant's  hut,  he 
found  a  Greek  family,  the  oldest  daughter 
being  a  pretty  girl  of  sixteen. 

**Would  you  like  to  earn  these?"  the 
general  aslced  of  the  girl,  showing  her  a 
handful  of  gold  pieces. 

Her  eyes  sparkled,  and  she  admitted 
that  she  would. 

"Well,  then,  take  a  basket  of  eggs  and 
go  northward,  ostensibly  to  sell  them  to 
such  soldiers  as  you  meet  One  of  the 
eggs  will  contain  a  message.  Give  it  to 
the  first  Servian  officer  you  meet" 

"Suppose,"  asked  the  girl's  mother, 
'*thi8  egg  containing  the  message  falls 
into  t^e  hands  of  a  Bulgarian?" 

"In  tiiat  ease, "  replied  the  general,  'it 
would  go  very  hard  with  your  daughter. 
But,"  he  added,  "if  she  manages  well  I 
think  she  will  get  it  through  without  any 
difficulty." 

The  woman  looked  at  the  gold,  then  at 
her  daughter.  The  latter  looked  at  the 
gold  and  told  the  general  that  she  would 
undertake  the  mission.  The  general  called 
for  a  basket  of  eggs  and,  taking  one, 
chipped  a  small  hole  in  the  shell,  let  out 
the  contents,  rolled  a  bit  of  tissue  paper 
on  which-  the  message  had  been  written 
into  a  wisp  the  size  of  a  match,  put  it 
through  the  hole  in  the  shell,  filled  the 
remaining  space  with  sand,  then  sealed 
the  hole  wi'Ui  a  bit  of  white  plaster. 

The  girl  was  expected  to  go  some  dis- 
tance; therefore  a  horse  and  cart  on  the 


place  were  requisitiwied  to  take  ba*.  As 
she  drove  away  tiie  general  bid  her  god- 
speed, and  if  she  got  the  message  through 
and  returned  safety  she  should  have  a 
hundred  gold  pieces.  Possibly  she  might 
be  intrusted  with  a  return  message,  but 
it  had  been  arranged  by  the  one  in  the 
egg  that  it  should  be  oraL 

Blaria,  the  girl,  drove  almga  road  lead- 
ing northwestward  tsU  she  came  to  a 
picket  guard  of  Bulgarians  stationed  to 
prevent  any  communication  between  the 
French  and  English  and  the  Servians. 
Maria  showed  them  her  eggs,  and  when 
they  seemed  disp(»ed  to  turn  her  back 
she  gave  each  of  the  men  a  conide  of 
them.  They  were  very  hungry;  tiwre- 
fore  the  bribe  was  suffident 

She  next  came  to  quite  a  large  fane  of 
Bulgarians,  and  the  officer  in  charge  re- 
fused to  let  her  pass.  She  made  up  a 
sad  story  about  her  mother  being  ill  and 
she  had  gone  out  to  get  some  eggs  for 
her  to  eat  The  officer  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  his  commander,  who,  moved  hy 
Maria's  stcoy,  ordered  that  a  woman  be 
employed  to  search  her  and  if  nothing 
was  found  on  her  to  let  her  go  <hl  The 
search  was  thorough,  the  cai*t  being  also 
carefully  looked  over.  Of  course  nothing 
was  found  Then  Maria  gave  away  all 
the  eggs  she  did  not  need  for  her  mother 
and  went  on,  having  been  given  a  pass 
which  would  enable  her  to  go  as  far  as 
she  liked. 

She  soon  met  with  a  party  of  Bul- 
garians engaged  in  placing  obetructiooa 
on  the  road.  They  stopped  her,  but 
when  she  showed  them  her  pass  they  were 
witling  to  let  her  go  on.  But,  being 
stiort  of  rations,  they  confiscated  her 
eggs.   This  frightened  her. 

"Some  of  ^em  are  not  fredi,"  abe 
said.  "I  dcn't  think  yon  will  eare  to  eat 
such." 

With  that  the  officer  in  command  took 
up  the  eggs,  one  after  the  other,  and  held 
them  to  the  sunlight  to  look  through 
them.  When  he  came  to  the  egg  with 
the  message,  before  raising  it  to  the  light 
iie  lield  it  in  his  hand  to  judge  its  wei|^t 

"This  <»ie  is  bad,  I  know, "  he  said. 
"It  doesn't  weii^  the  same  as  the 
others. " 

Maria's  heart^^^^tig^^Qg[^ 
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The  officer  held  the  egg  up  to  the  sun, 
and,  since  no  light  passed  through  it,  he 
put  it  in  the  basket,  saying: 

"My  dear,  if  you  meet  with  a  Servian 
yoa  are  quite  welcome  to  give  him  that 
egg.  It  ia  not  good  enough  far  a  Bul- 
garian, but  it  is  too  good  for  a  Servian." 

A  way  was  made  through  the  obstruc- 
tions for  Maria's  cart,  and  she  drove 
away  amid  the  laugfat^  of  the  men  at 
their  officer's  joke. 

Tliat  was  the  last  stop  Maria  made. 
The  next  men  she  met  were  some  Servian 
cavalry.  She  gave  the  egg  to  their  com- 
mander, telling  him  that  it  contained  a 
messi^.  He  escorted  her  to  his  gen- 
eral, who  took  the  paper  from  the  egg- 
shell and  read  it  with  intense  interest  It 
named  the  location  and  the  date  at  which 
the  British  and  the  Servians  would  form 
a  junction,  and,  since  this  suited  the 
Servian^  Maria  liad  only  to  carry  back 
an  oral  message  stating  the  fact 

Strange  to  say,  she  had  more  difficulty 
in  getting  back  than  in  going  out  She 
was  once  detained  over  night  and  twice 
was  searched.  When  she  finally  reached 
the  British  outposts  she  was  taken  to  the 
general,  who  gave  her  a  kiss  and  the  hun- 
dred gold  pieces  promised  her. 

The  exploit  was  very  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  messrager,  but  it  availed  nothbig 
in  the  end,  for.  not  long  afterwards  the 
allies  retreated  to  Saloniki. 

Nevertheless,  though  what  the  girl  did 
was  of  no  avail  in  the  end  she  was  very 
proud  of  it 


A  Doctor's  Story 

BY  WtLUAH  CHANDLEB 
One  of  my  patients  was  a  Miss  Young, 
an  orphan,  whose  uncle  had  called  on  me 
to  visit  her. 

I  attended  Miss  Young  for  some  time, 
during  which  I  not  only  made  no  headway 
in  improvii^  her  conditiui,  but  lost 
groond.  I  noticed  that  whmever  I  called 
the  nurse  was  in  the  sickroom  and  never 
left  it  during  my  visit  One  day  while  I 
was  with  the  patient  alone,  having 
asked  the  nurse  to  get  me  something 
from  the  bathroom  adjoining.  Miss 
Young's  face  suddenly  assumed  a  pained 
exforeaaifm,  and  she  whispered  in  my 


ear,  "She's  killing  me. "  She  had  barely 
time  to  say  this  and  resume  her  usual 
expression  when  the  nurse  returned. 

Of  course  I  gave  no  sign  to  Miss  Haz- 
ard, the  nurse,  of  what  had  been  com- 
municated to  me,  but  I  saw  at  once  that 
something  must  be  done  to  free  my  pati'ent 
from  her  ministration.  I  called  up  Mr, 
Van  Orden,  the  uncle,  and  told  him  over 
the  phone  that  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
his  niece's  nurse  and  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  my  patient  unless  she  were 
replaced  by  another  of  my  own  cboesing. 
I  recdved  no  definite  reply,  but  before 
my  next  visit  was  informed  that  since  the 
patient  had  lost  ground  under  my  treat- 
ment he  had  decided  to  call  in  another 
physician.  My  services  would  no  longer 
be  required. 

Putting  together  what  my  patient  had 
told  me  and  my  dismissal  at  attempting 
to  get  rid  of  the  nurse,  I  made  up  my 
mind  at  once  that  something  was  wtoag. 
But  I  dared  not  act  without  more  in- 
formation and  resolved  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously. I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  !iad  better  act  with  my  successor  in  the 
case  and  sent  my  office  assistant  to  watch 
the  house  and  discover  who  had  succeeded 
me.  She  reported  that  a  recent  graduate, 
a  Dr.  Vernon,  had  called  at  the  house, 
and  I  at  <n)oe  made  an  appointment  to 
meet  him  and  put  lum  in  possession  of  all 
that  I  knew  about  the  strange  condition 
of  affairs. 

Vernon,  possessing  this  knowledge,  had 
a  great  advantage,  since  it  was  not  known 
that  he  had  it,  and  he  could  thus  the  bet- 
ter take  steps  to  make  more  discoveries. 
We  arranged  tiiat  I  should  noake  inquiries 
as  to  who  the  parties  were  and  sectnre 
such  other  information  as  was  possible. 
Vernon  was  to  do  what  he  could  by  way 
of  investigation  in  the  sickroom.  I  learned 
that  Miss  Young  was  an  heiress  and  that 
her  uncle  was  her  guardian  till  she  came 
to  be  twenty-one  years  old,  when  the 
estate  would  pass  into  her  own  keeping. 

Vernon  found  means  to  omununicate 
with  the  patient  by  insisting  that  the 
nurse  get  something  for  him  that  would 
require  her  going  to  the  kitchen,  and 
he  learned  that  the  medicine  he  was  giv- 
ing had  a  taste  that  it  sliould  not  tiave. 
He  gave  Miss  Young  a  vial,,  which  ^he 
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concealed  under  the  bed-clothes,  and 
vh&i  about  to  take  a  dose  she  sent  the 
nurse  to  the  bathroom  for  a  glass  of 
water.  While  she  was  gone  the  patient 
emptied  the  medicine  into  the  vial,  and 
when  the  doctor  called  again  he  took  it 
away  with  him. 

That  evening  Vernon  and  I  in  my 
laboratory  investigated  the  contents  of 
the  vial  and  found  traces  of  a  slow 
poison.  The  secret  was  out— the  guardi- 
an was  killing  his  ward.  Investigations 
made  by  Vernon,  who  was  by  this  time 
much  interested  in  the  case,  as  well  as 
his  patient,  revealed  the  fact  that 
with  Miss  Young  out  of  the  way  Van 
Orden  would  be  sole  har-at-Iaw  to  her 
^tate. 

The  question  now  arose,  what  should 
be  our  next  step?  Should  we  inform 
the  victim  of  tiiis  conspiracy  of  her 
danger  or  have  the  suspected  parties  ar- 
rested without  her  knowledge?  Vernon 
told  me  that  his  patient  was  in  a  ner- 
vous condition,  bordering  on  collapse, 
and  recommended  that  we  act  without 
consulting  her.   To  this  I  assented. 

That  same  morning  Van  Orden  was 
arrested,  and  Hiss  Hazard  was  called 
out  of  tlw  sickroom  and  also  taken  into 
custody.  A  new  nurse  whom  I  had 
selected  was  ready  to  take  her  place  and 
at  once  entered  upon  her  duties.  Ver- 
non and  I  were  in  the  house  at  the  time 
of  the  arrests  and  entered  the  sickroom 
with  the  new  nurse.  The  patient  saw 
at  cnce  that  she  bad  been  delivered  from 
the  tyranny  under  whicb  she  had  been 
slowly  dying  and  greeted  us  with  a  smile 
of  supreme  relief.  Had  I  not  been  a 
married  man  I  should  have  been  disgrun- 
tied  at  seeing  the  look  she  gave  Vernon, 
for  it  was  plain  that  she  had  given  him 
her  heart 

"Oh,  doctor,"  she  said  to  him  when 
^  knew  til  that  we  thought  best  to  tell 
her,  "how  much  I  owe  you!" 

"Where  do  I  come  In?"  I  asked. 

"And  you,  too,  of  course." 

Our  patient  was  not  told  that  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  poison  her  and 
that  her  uncle  and  nurse  had  been  ar- 
rested charged  with  the  crime  until  she 
had  recovered  her  health.  Her  recovery 
was  hastened  by  the  especial  attentions. 


or,  rather,  the  devotion  of  Dr.  Vernon, 
and  before  she  was  informed  as  to  what 
had  occurred  they  were  engaged. 

Van  Orden  jumped  his  bail  and  dis- 
appeared. Miss  Hazard's  counsel  anc- 
ceeded  in  having  her  acquitted  because 
the  prosecution  failed  to  prove  that  die 
had  any  motive  for  the  crime.  Never- 
theless it  was  known  that  her  motive 
was  a  lar:ge  share  of  the  fortune  her 
employer  was  trying  to  secure,  or  at 
least  a  promise  of  it 


A  CryptOfTam 

BY  F.  A.  HITCHEL 

It  is  said  that  "all's  fair  in  love  and 
war. "  Whetiier  or  not  the  adage  is  tme^ 
this  story  is  an  illnstraticRi  of  it  Imo- 
gaie  Bkur,  a  comely  lassie  of  ei^teen 
and  the  idol  of  her  parents,  must  needs 
be  debating  whether  she  should  aco^t 
Frank  Shackelford  as  a  husband.  The 
only  reason  why  she  hraitated  was  he- 
cause  Frank  was  worthless  except  for 
one  purpose— that  was  to  lead  cotillicHia. 
When  Imogene  saw  him  marahaling  the 
dancers,  his  hnaat  covered  with  fovon 
and  looking  tia  all  the  world  like  a  nmdt 
decorated  generalissimo,  she  admired  him 
immensely,  and  when  he  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  baUroom  and  gave  his  order* 
by  d^inng  his  hands  she  thought  him  m 
god. 

Imogene,  notwithstanding  her  parenta' 
serious  objections,  accepted  Btr.  Shack^ 
ford,  and  there  was  before  her  the  htnor 
of  being  the  wife  of  a  prnminait  aodetj 
man  and  cotillion  leader.  Her  father,  « 
bard-headed  man,  who  had  made  a  fortune 
by  practical  attention  to  business,  was 
much  disgruntied  by  his  daughter's  choice. 
His  chief  clerk,  John  Stebbins,  had  beeD 
attentive  to  Imogene,  and  Mr.  Blair  had 
hoped  she  would  marry  him.  John  was 
Mr.  Blair's  financial  man  and  as  steady 
as  a  church.  But  it  waa  not  to  be  ex- 
pected tiiat  a  man  who  did  not  even  dance 
could  compete  with  a  terpsichorean  cap- 
tun-general  with  his  l»«ast  plastered 
over  with  decorations. 

John  knew  thathewasthefavoriteof  the 
parents  of  the  girl  he  loved,  but  disdained 
to  avail  himself  of  this  advantage.  One 
day  Mrs.  Blair  came  to^^iom  after  hm 
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dat^ter's  engagement  and  ahowed  him 
a  i^eee  of  pm>er  on  which  waa  written 
"O.  L.  6.  R.  ft  L.  17."  and  aaked  him  hia 
opinion  aa  to  what  it  aU  meant.  John 
suspected  what  it  was,  but  he  was  wa- 
siderable  of  a  wag,  a  great  favorite  with 
the  lady  who  showed  it  to  him,  and,  with- 
al, quite  apt  at  invention.  After  study- 
ing  it  awhile  he  said: 

"I  think  it's  a  love  message.  The  first 
two  letters,  O.  L.,  probably  stand  for  O, 
Laura.  I  is  the  ninth  letter  in  the  alpha- 
bet So  we  have  0,  Laura,!  Themean- 
ing  of  the  next  letter,  R.  we  must  fill  bi 
after  we  have  finished.  U  is  the  twenty- 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or  you.  The 

whole  may  read,  '0,  Laura,  I  you.' 

Quite  likely  the  letter  R  is  the  initial  let- 
ter for  the  word  love  in  some  other  lan- 
guage than  EnglidL  " 

"Just  what  I  thought,  "said  Mrs.  Blair, 
and  without  stopping  to  give  the  yoong 
man  a  chance  {/a  confess  that  he  was 
challing  her  she  whisked  out  of  the  room. 

Now,  when  Shackelford  had  visited 
Imogene  one  evening  he  had  taken  a 
bunch  of  letters  from  his  pocket  in  order 
to  read  one  of  them  to  her  and  a  bit  of 
paper  had  slipped  from  amwg  them  and 
fallen  on  the  flow,  danting  as  it  fell,  so 
that  it  lay  under  the  sofa  on  which  the 
couple  were  sitting.  ^  maid  had  picked 
it  up  the  next  morning  and  handed  it  to 
the  young  lady. 

The  most  easily  excited  emotion  in  the 
breast  of  a  young  lover  is  jealousy.  Imo- 
gene felt  sure  that  her  fiance  had  dropped 
the  paper  on  which  were  the  letters  and 
figures  given  above,  and  tiws^she  feared 
was  a  cipher  message  to  a  rival  She 
showed  them  to  her  mother,  who  found  it 
convenient  to  agree  with  her.  Mrs.  Blair 
promised  to  decipher  the  cryptogram  and 
called  in  John  Stebbins  to  help  her. 
Wlwther  or  no  Ae  believed  his  flimsy  in- 
terpretation to  be  correct,  she  certainly 
preferred  to  consider  it  sa  Taking  the 
paper  back  to  her  daughter  she  gave  the 
meaning  John  had  put  upon  it 

Imogene  was  much  affected.  She  told 
her  mother  that  she  would  charge  her 
fiance  with  being  in  clandestine  oorre- 
apondenee  witii  another  girl  and  if  he  did 
not  make  a  satisfactory  explanatioi  she 
would  break  bar  eng^ment  Mrs.  Blahr 


told  her  that  Shackelfwd  would  doubtiess 
trump  np  an  explanation  and  begged 
Imogene  to  act  without  omsulting  him. 
After  a  U»g  stni^le,  in  which  the  mother 
stirove  to  convince  the  daughter  that 
Shackelford  wanted  her  only  for  the  wealth 
she  would  inherit,  Imogene  was  prevailed 
upon  and  wrote  him  a  note  breaking 
with  him  without  giving  any  reason. 

So  this  was  the  evidence  on  which  this 
ccfflsi^acy  was  based  that  Mrs.  Blair  took 
advantage  of  tiie  season,  Felnniary,  to 
whisk  her  daughter  off  to  Florida  and 
kept  her  there  till  the  hot  weatbn:  drove 
them  home.  On  their  return  they  found 
Shackelford  engaged  to  a  f^l  whose  first 
name  happened  to  be  Laura,  with  a  fort- 
une in  her  own  right 

This  was  conclusive  proof  to  Imogene 
that  the  paper  she  bad  discovered  was  a 
dplio'  love  letter.  Partly  to  allow  the 
recreant  Shackelford  that  die  did  not 
love  liim  and  partiy  from  the  dawn  ot 
common  sense  within  her  she  accepted 
John  Stebbina 

Sometime  after  their  marriage  John 
twitted  his  wife  as  to  her  affair  with 
Sliackelford.  She  produced  the  crypto- 
gram. Jolm  looked  at  it  curiously,  for- 
getting that  he  had  ever  seoi  it  beftoe. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  his  wife. 

"The  combination  of  a  safe  lock. " 

"What!" 

"Turn  from  zero  to  6,  then  ri^t  to  9, 
then  left  to  17." 

"Oh,  my  goodness  gracious!" 

But  Imogene  lived  to  be  thankful  tiiat 
she  bad  turned  down  a  dancer  for  a  practi- 
cal business  man  and  did  not  mind  the 
way  in  which  the  scale  had  bem  turned 
in  f  ayor  of  the  latter. 

A  Mlsapprebemloa 

BY  WILUAM  CHANDLER 

Being  delated  in  the  town  of  Adand, 
whore  I  bad  gpae  oa  businessi  oa  account 
of  tiie  abarace  of  the  man  Z  had  gone 
there  to  see,  I  asked  the  clerk  of  the 
hotel  where  I  stopped  if  there  was  a  free 
library  in  the  place.  He  directed  me  to 
one  of  the  most  attractive  littie  buUdings 
I eversaw, fntliecenterofagrove.  Iwent 
there  and  nosed  over  the  fiction  shelves 
for  .whne  »d  Bn^^^^^ijim^^ 
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On  turning  the  leaves  a  bit  of  paper 
flitted  to  the  floor.  I  picked  it  up  and, 
seeing  some  words  written  <»  it  in  pencil, 
read  them: 

Ten  years  today  since  Frank  left  ua, 
and  I  am  no  more  reconciled  to  his  ab- 
sence than  the  day  after  his  departure. 
Oh,  the  long,  long,  weary  day!  Aucb. 

Now,  there  was  something  in  this  that 
fitted  me.  My  name  is  Frank  Hsdale. 
Twelve  years  before  I  had  accepted  a  po- 
sititti  in  a  eommis^oo  house  in  Hongkong 
and  gone  out  tliere  to  make  my  fortune. 
I  returned  on  a  visit  after  eight  years' 
sojourn  in  China  and  never  went  back.  I 
was  twenty  years  old  when  I  left  home, 
and  among  the  girls  to  whom  I  said 
goodby  was  one  Alice  Ringold.  But  I 
was  not  aware  that  I  tras  any  more  to 
her  than  any  other  young  man. 

I  took  the  book  and  tiie  papa-  to  the 
librarian,  tellii^  her  that  I  had  found 
the  one  in  the  other.  She  said  that  re- 
turned books  were  apt  to  have  a  variety 
of  articles  in  them,  usually  put  there  in 
lieu  of  a  book  mark.  I  asked  her  if 
such  articles  were  returned,  and  her 
reply  was,  "Sometimes."  I  requested 
that  if  she  returned  the  paper  I  had  left 
with  her  to  the  person  w;ho  had  written 
it  she  would  let  me  know.  I  left  with 
her  a  posta^  stamp  and  my  address. 

Not  very  long  after  my  return  to  my 
home  I  received  a  letter  from  the  librari- 
an annoimcing  that  she  had  found  the 
Alice  whose  name  was  appended  to  the 
writing  on  the  paper  I  had  discovered. 
The  lady  had  dropped  it  into  thebook  which 
was  Ijring  opaa  on  a  table,  someone  else 
had  closed  tiiie  book,  and  it  had  been  re- 
tumedtothe  library  with  the  slip  in  it.  The 
librarian  gave  the  name,  Alice  Ringold. 

Now,  I  had  passed  the  age  of  thirty, 
supposing  that  no  woman  had  shown  any 
predisposition  toward  me.  I  was  <m  the 
verge  of  middle  i^,  with  no  one  to  care 
for  me,  and  now  aeddentally  I  had  dis- 
covered that  a  girl  firom  whom  I  had 
parted  a  dozen  years  before  had  been 
mine  for  the  asking  during  the  whole  of 
that  period.  I  remembered  Alice  Rin- 
gold, a  shy  little  thing,  so  young  that  I 
would  not  have  believed  she  could  love 
any  man.  She  could  not  at  the  time  have 
been  more  than  fifteen. 


Here  was  a  chance  to  break  tmy 
firom  the  bachelorhood  into  whi^  fate 
seemed  to  have  thrown  me.  I  would 
renew  my  acqountance  with  Alice  lUn- 
gold,  and  if  she  was  of  the  same  mind— 
and  from  the  recent  date  of  what  she 
had  written  it  was  likely  that  she  was— 
I  might  settle  myself  in  a  home  under 
the  same  advantages  as  pertained  to 
youth.  But  I  must  contrive  to  make 
the  meeting  appear  accklentaL 

She  had  removed  from  the  town  where 
she  had  lived  to  Adand,  and  there  I 
went  Having  learned  where  her  home 
was  situated,  I  set  out  to  find  her,  pro- 
posing to  make  up  a  story  as.  to  how 
I  had  come  to  know  of  her  being  in 
Acland.  Just  before  reaching  the  house 
a  young  woman  came  out  of  the  tnot 
door  and  in  another  mcment  met  me  face 
to  face. 

She  was  Alice  Ringold.  Between  six- 
teen and  twoity-six  there  is  not  so  great 
a  difference  in  one's  appearance  as  be- 
tween twen^-six  and  thirty-six.  At 
any  rate,  there  was  enou^  left  of  tiie 
girl  I  had  knovni  for  me  to  recognise 
her.  I  stopped,  lifted  my  hat  and  spoke 
to  her.  She  looked  at  me,  and  I  saw  at 
once  that  she  knew  me. 

"AUce  Ringold?"  I  asked. 

"Yes;  and  you  are  Frank  Tisdaie." 

"Singular  that  you  should  know  me 
after  so  many  years'  absence. " 

'  'No  more  singular  than  that  you  should 
know  me." 

"I  have  been  wmidering  what  had  be- 
come of  you  since  my  return  to  America. 
I  have  been  hunting  you  for  months. " 

She  cast  her  eyes  down  just  as  she  did 
when  she  was  little  more  than  a  child. 
She  was  going  to  the  village,  and  I  walked 
beside  her.  I  told  her  of  the  many  times 
I  had  thought  of  her  during  my  absence 
in  the  East  and  how  I  had  longed  that 
fate  should  have  brought  xu  together 
again. 

With  that  slip  of  paper  ia  my  posses- 
sion I  had  all  the  boldness  of  a  grenadier. 
I  made  rapid  progress,  speaking  more  and 
more  plainly  in  my  lovemaking  as  I  ad- 
vanced. When  I  parted  with  her  t  told 
her  I  would  see  her  in  the  evenfaig,  and 
when  the  evening  came,  having  gone 
through  the  prdWoarieQ^,;^ 
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She  said  it  was  very  sadden  and  a  great 

surprise  to  her.  I  smiled  inwardly  at 
this,  thinking  of  the  paper  I  had  found. 
However,  after  a  little  coyness  she  yielded 
and  accepted  me.  Just  before  I  left  her 
she  said: 

'Do  yea  remember  my  brother  Frank?" 

"Frank?  IbeHevelda" 

"He  died  soon  after  you  left  for  China. 
I  have  never  got  over  his  loss. " 

Great  heavens!  It  was  her  brother  she 
had  loved  all  these  years. 

Nevertheless  we  are  very  happy. 

The  Policy  of  Peter 

BY  CBCILU  A.  LOIZEAUX 
Copyrichted.  1917.  by  C.  H.  SatcUfk 

When  Walter  Leighton  brought  Peter 
home  and  laid  him  tenderly  in  his  wife's 
arms,  she  rose  to  the  occasion  nobly, 
thougli  a  dog  was  the  last  thing  on  the 
earth  for  which  she  had  any  desire.  But 
she  saw  in  me  quick  glance  that  Walter 
was  bringing  her  a  gift  that  he  comddered 
a  fine  one,  and  she  was  a  woman  that 
never  did  things  by  halves. 

So  she  listened  with  respect  to  the  list 
of  doggy's  ancestors  and  gravely  consid- 
ered the  markings,  though  she  knew  not 
one  from  another.  But  when  he  reached 
the  price,  $26,  she  remembered  that  supper 
was  waiting.  Later  Uiat  evening  when 
she  was  making  Hne  unhappy,  shrinking 
little  beast  a  warm  bed  in  the  diningroom 
Mary  Leighton  said  disrespectful  words 
in  a  loving  tone  that  caused  the  pup  to 
tick  her  hand  and  cease  his  whimpering 
for  the  moment 

"You  ornery,  red  eyed,  bow  legged, 
stub  tailed  little  brute!"  she  cooed.  "If 
I'd  known  you  were  coming  Vd  have 
got  in  a  previous  bid  for  that  k>vely  hat 
at  Mason's.  I  didn't  say  anything  aboat 
it  to  Walter  because  I  thought  he  couldn't 
afford  it,  and  here  he  has  gone  and  wast- 
ed $25  on  you!"  And  then  because  the 
pup  was  small  and  helpless  and  soft  and 
she  was  a  woman  she  got  up  twice  in  the 
night  to  feed  it  warm  milk  and  hush  its 
whimpering. 

And  so  in  time  she  learned  to  love  him 
and  called  him  Peter  and  bragged  about 
him  to  Mrs.  Carey,  who  was  her  nearest 
neighbor  and  who  did  not  love  Peter  at 
all.   Mrs.  Carey  said  it  was  because  he 


chased  her  pet  chickens  to  death  and 
chewed  up  Uie  dish  towels  which  ble^ 
from  the  line  on  wash  day,  but  Mrs. 
Leighton  whispered  into  Peter's  ear,  with 
a  knowmg  smile,  that  it  was  because 
Mrs.  Carey  was  jealous  since  her  husband 
had  not  bmight  her  a  dog. 

Then  never  had  been  any  very  marked 
eordiidlty  betwmn  the  two  young  married 
couples.  The  men  came  and  went  to 
their  business  on  the  same  trains  and 
would  have  been  good  friends  probably, 
having  the  same  tastes  in  tobacco  and 
politics,  but  that  each  man  was  aware 
that  his  wife  wished  he  wouldn't 

After  the  advent  of  Peter,  specially 
after  he  began  to  grow  into  an  of 
mischievous  intelligence,  the  neighborly 
relations  slowly  died  away  until  at  the 
beginning  of  summer  there  was  a  very 
thinly  veiled  hostility. 

The  two  houses,  alike  as  two  peas  and 
built  by  a  corporation,  were  divided  by  a 
wide  strip  of  emerald  lawn,  carefully 
watered  and  clipped  by  the  two  men 
after  work  at  night  and  early  in  the 
morning.  There  was  between  the  front 
porches  a  distance  just  great  enough  so 
that  ordinary  conversation  on  one  porch 
could  not  be  heard  on  the  other. 

When  Peter,  having  chased  home  a 
wandering  hen,  would  return  with  a  self- 
satisfied  leer  on  his  ugly  face  to  his  mis- 
tress, Mrs.  Carey,  running  into  ttie  back 
yard  to  see  why  her  hens  were  squawk- 
ing, would  catch  a  ripple  of  laughter  from 
Mrs.  Leighton  and  see  her  pull  Peter's 
stubby  ears  affectionately.  Being  just 
out  of  earshot,  she  could  get  only  the 
caressing  tones  of  Mrs.  Leighton 's  voice; 
but^  being  a  woman,  she  could  guess 
what  kind  of  a  scolding  Peter  was  getting. 

Bfr.  Carey  rather  liked  Peter.  He  knew 
a  good  dog  when  he  saw  one,  and  Peter 
was  undeniably  a  good  dog.  Moreover, 
he  believed  in  the  instincts  of  a  high-bred 
animal.  And  did  not  Peter,  after  chew- 
ing  up  his  wife's  dish  towels,  stop  in  his 
complacent  journey  across  the  lawn  to 
wink  one  red  eye  at  Mr.  Carey,  secure  in 
the  belief  that  in  spite  of  the  woman's 
iu*gings  that  gentleman  would  not  turn 
the  nozzle  of  the  garden  hose  his  way? 

But  one  evening  matters  reached  a 
crisis.  Mr.  and  Mi^^^^  ^$^e)g9^^ 
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an  elabormte  dinner  to  which  the  Leigh- 
tons  were  not  invited.  It  so  happened 
that  when  the  cab  ordered  by  the  Careys 
drew  up  at  the  curb  Mr.  Leightm  was 
spraying  the  dividing  line  of  lawn  with 
garden  hose. 

Mr.  Carey  came  down  the  steps  of  his 
porch  and  waited  on  the  cement  walk  in 
front  while  his  wife  put  on  the  last,  dear 
finishing  touches  to  her  toilet  The  men 
exchanged  civilities  a  little  shamefacedly, 
and  Mr.  Cai«y  lifted  his  hat  to  Mrs. 
Leigfaton,  who,  with  Peter  beside  her.  sat 
reading  on  her  front  porch. 

"Hello,  Pete,  old  boy!"  said  Mr.  Carey, 
and  Peter  made  a  loving  da^  for  the 
friradly  voice.  Just  at  that  instant  Mrs. 
Carey,  in  dainty  and  elaborate  white 
garments,  ran  down  the  steps.  Peter  in 
his  mad  course  encountered  his  master's 
legs;  but,  true  to  his  race,  he  knew  no 
obstacle?  and  went  right  ahead,  leaving 
Mr.  Leigbton  in  an  ungraceful  sprawling 
position  in  the  soaking  ground.  A  half 
second  later  there  was  a  scream,  for  the 
hose  shot  from  Mr.  Leighton's  hand,  and 
the  spray  of  water  went  straight  for  Mrs. 
Carey,  soaking  her  crisp  whiteness  to  be- 
draggled lim]»ess  in  one  awful  moment. 
To  make  matters  worse  Mrs.  Leighton 
laughed,  and  she  could  never  make  Mrs. 
Carey  believe  that  the  laugh  was  not 
meant  for  her  instead  of  the  peculiar 
position  of  her  husband. 

That  gentleman  rose  with  as  much  dig- 
nity as  he  could  muster  and  offered  pro- 
fuse apologies,  which  were  accepted  by 
Hr.  Carey,  butnotbythedrenched  woman. 

Mrs.  Leii^ton  watched  Peter,  and 
saw  what  happened  to  her  husband. 
Hearing  the  scream,  she  looked  for  the 
cause  and  cried  out  with  dismay  at  the 
extent  of  the  injury  and  then  heartily 
and  graciously  offered  to  Mrs.  Carey  a 
new  and  beautiful  white  gown  which 
she  had  never  worn. 

But  Mrs.  Carey's  temper  had  received 
the  last  straw.  She  turned  to  her  hus- 
band without  seeming  to  hear  Mrs.  Leigh- 
ton.  "You  must  go  alone,"  she  said, 
"and  expl^  to  our  hostess  that  I  am  the 
unlucky  victim  of  jealousy."  Then  she 
went  into  the  house  and  dosed  the  door. 

Mrs.  Lei^ton  and  Mr.  Carey  parted 
miserably,  the  roan  making  what  ex- 


cuse he  could  and  the  woman  iwotesting, 
after  the  maimer  of  women,  that  she 
should  have  been  more  tactful  in  hat 
desire  to  help. 

This  was  apparenUy  the  end  of  all 
communication  between  the  neighbors, 
but  Peter  grew  into  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  ugliness.  He  bad  bis  uses,  too,  which 
none  could  deny.  The  cherry  trees  and 
currant  bushes  were  no  longer  stripped 
by  urchins  in  the  dead  of  noon,  when 
Nora  and  her  mistress  rested  from  tiieir 
labors  and  lunched.  Nor  were  the  Careys' 
hens  disturbed  by  midnight  marauders. 
Mr.  Carey  knew  and  appreciated  this, 
petted  Peter  on  the  sly  and  wished  that 
women  would  be  sensible. 

There  were  many  robberies  that  sum- 
mer. Night  after  night  two  or  three 
homes  would  be  altered,  and  the  worlc 
was  so  skillfully  done  that  so  far  the 
thief  had  not  been  caught  And  at  last 
there  came  a  dark  windy  night  while 
Mr.  Carey  was  away  on  a  trip  for  his 
firm.  Mrs.  Carey,  not  naturally  timid, 
and  unafraid  of  the  mutterings  of  an 
approaching  stcarm,  went  to  bed  as  usual 
and  to  sleep.  Her  maid  of  all  woi^ 
followed  the  example  of  her  mistress. 

Some  time  after  midnight  Peter,  who 
had  been  lying  motionless  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  front  porch,  lifted  his 
head  and  blinked  his  red  eyes.  For  a 
moment  he  heard  nothing  but  the  wind, 
then  a  window  creaked  as  it  was  slid  up. 

Peter  slunk  across  the  grass  and  sat 
down  on  his  haunches,  silottly  expect- 
ant, beneath  the  window.  A  cat  wait- 
ing for  a  mouse  could  not  have  been 
more  alert  than  his  white  bulk.  His 
ears  caught  the  tinkle  of  silver,  heard 
the  soft  splutter  of  a  "noiseless"  matcii, 
and  he  felt  rather  than  heard  padded 
footsteps  which  after  a  time  stole  up- 
stairs. And  then  there  came  tlie  scream 
of  a  f  H^tened  woman.  At  that  Peter 
stood  up,  with  bowlegs  planted  finnly. 

Footsteps,  and  less  soft  ones  than  the 
previous  ones,  sounded  on  the  stairs. 
A  clinking  bag  was  thrust  out  of  the 
open  window  and  was  followed  by  the 
leg  of  a  man.  Pet^  gave  a  little  spring 
and  took  hold.  The  man  lost  his  balance 
faUing<aihis  back,  with  Peter  on  his  chest 

Three  seconds  later  HrsPCwrey^-Jhrust 
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her  head  out  of  the  open  dining-room 
window  to  see  what  had  become  of  the 
man.  When  her  eyes  took  in  the  situa- 
tion, she  gave  a  little  cry  of  joy.  Then, 
realizing  that  Peter  was  hardly  more 
than  a  pup  and  might  not  be  able  to  hold 
out  against  the  struggles  of  the  man,  she 
dashed  across  the  yard  and  rang  the 
Lei^tons'  doorbell  furiously.  The  whole 
affair  had  been  so  noiseless,  that,  tiiough 
all  the  windows  were  up,  the  Leightons 
hiid  heard  nothing.  Mr.  Le^ton  thrust 
his  head  out  and  demanded  an  expla- 
nation and  then  reached  the  front  porch 
so  quickly  that  his  wife  said  that  he 
must  have  slid  down  the  banister. 

He  was  not  any  too  soon,  for  the  bur- 
glar had  managed  to  reach  his  revolver, 
and  as  Hr.  Leij^ton  vaulted  the  porch- 
railings  there  was  a  r^xnii.  Peter 
growled  sav^ly  and  took  a  firmer  bold. 

When  the  man  was  securely  bound 
with  many  yards  of  clothesline,  Peter 
slowly  and  with  infinite  dignity  left  his 
post  and  held  up  his  wounded  paw  to  be 
bandaged.  Mrs.  Carey  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  at  which  demonstratitm 
be  was  seroiely  unmoved. 

Peter  now  wears  a  silver  collar  with  an 
biscription  which  would  make  him  vain 
were  he  an  ordinary  dog,  and,  moreover, 
he  hardly  knows  who  are  the  members  of 
his  immediate  family,  so  intimate  are  the 
two  families. 

The  Ponntaio  of  Youtli 

It  just  happened  that  she  found  the 
fountain  of  youth  among  the  griQr-bearded 
trees  of  Florida.  She  would  have  found 
it  just  the  same  on  an  Indiana  farm  or  in 
a  Chicago  flat  On  the  train,  indeed,  she 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  even  the  most  ro- 
mantic adventurer  looking  for  a  fountain 
of  youth  in  Florida.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  it  was  the  oldest  looking  place  that 
ever  was,  with  its  miles  of  weary  pines 
and  its  forests  in  which  every  sort  of  tree 
and  vine  seem  to  have  been  fighting  each 
o1^  for  room  fw—wellrforever.  She  did 
not  laugh,  howevo-,  vihen  she  saw  the 
bay  and  the  river,  for  certainly  there  was 
something  very  young  about  them.  At 
least  they  were  very  much  alive,  alive 
with  a  vividness  and  fervor  that  startled 
and  thrilled  her  and  that  seemed  to  shout 


at  her  that  it  was^there  after  all— that 
fountain  of  youth.  And  so  it  was.  There, 
in  a  new  cypress  bungalow  with  wide 
porches  well  screened,  a  bungalow  set 
high  on  the  banks  of  that  youthful  river, 
she  found  it  It  was  a  good  place  for  it 
On  either  side  of  the  bungalow  a  path  led 
into  one  of  thoee  strange  forests  where, 
after  all,  tiie  trees  and  vines  did  not  seem 
unkind,  where  pools  of  black  water  lay 
beneath  jpant  palms  and  oaks  that  grew 
in  deep  white  sand.  Beymd  the  bunga- 
low a  very  proper  farmlike  lanti  led  away 
beneath  tall  moss-hung  trees  to  the  old 
cabin  and  to  the  orange  grove,  where  the 
sun  shone,  the  hens  fussed  about  all  day 
and  where  the  moon  and  stars  and  the  old 
mule  and  the  mocking-bird  had  it  all  to 
themselves  at  ni^t  Farther  away  were 
the  pines  and  they  were  not  weary  bat 
fragrant  and  musical  and  restful.  It  was 
a  good  place  for  the  fountain  of  youth, 
but  she  could  have  found  it  any  place  else 
just  as  well.  She  foimd  it  there  because 
all  the  folks  were  there,  all  of  them  that 
had  been  scattered  all  over  the  country 
for  ever  so  long.  And  there  with  the  same 
brothers  and  sisters  and  mother  she  found 
it— they  all  found  it.  They  sang  and 
danced  as  they  washed  the  dishes  and 
swept  the  floors,  they  told  each  other  sto- 
ries at  night,  they  dressed  up  in  each 
other's  clothes  and  climbed  trees  and 
drove  the  mule  and  quarreled  and  laughed 
as  they  had  done  before  they  grew  up  and 
got  married  and  taught  school  and  settled 
down  uito  so  many  different  holes  in  the 
wortd  where  they  expected  to  grow  old 
along  with  the  rest  of  folks  and  things. 

The  old  advCTturers  looked  for  a  foun- 
tain of  youth  in  a  new  coimtry.  She 
found  it  in  old  times.  She  was  not  at  all 
the  housekeeping,  responsible  sort  of  per- 
son her  husband  knew  at  home.  She 
even  shirked  wiping  the  dishes  and  lay 
tot  two  hours  in  the  sand  and  day- 
dreamed, one  of  the  most  duvacteristic 
of  her  youthful  accomi^ishments.  Of 
course,  you  see  how  it  was.  The  foun- 
tun  of  youth  was  inside  her  all  the  time, 
but  she  had  never  happened  to  notice  it  be- 
fore. You  may  go  backward  or  forward 
to  find  it,  but  you  must  be  sure  to  keep  it 
there  indde  of  you.  —  Wommi^  NoHauU 
Weekly,  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Correspondence 

All  coBtributioiw  to  onr  GorrMpondaDM  eolumni 
miut  b*  in  not  lator  than  the  10th  nt  the  month  to 
iiuora  hiMTtioa. 

Artklai  tnuit  be  written  on  one  fid*  of  the  p«p«r 
onlr.  Noms  d»  plame  mar  bo  vood.  but  every  ar- 
ticle must  be  dsned  with  full  name  and  addresB  of 
the  writer  ai  a  guaranty  of  sood  faith,  and  to  in- 
mre  ineertkm.  No  aiuNiymauB  letters  will  be  pub- 
tithed  under  any  elTeunutaneaa. 

While  the  Editor  does  not  aanune  reapoonbiUtr 
for  opinion  I  oxpreMed  by  contritmtorB  to  thi> 
partment,  he  ia  held  respimalbte  in  both  law  and 
moral  etliico  for  admittins  that  wUcb  will  injure  <v 
create  iU  feeiins.  Hence  all  eonmunleatione  are 
•uh^ect  to  reriaiae  or  rajeetion  if  the  Editor  deonu 
it  neceetBry> 

C.  H.  Salmonb,  Editor  and  Manager. 


The  Old -Time  Eofhieer 

I  tee  hlin  in  my  memory  yet, 

1  atiU  recall  thetaleglie  told. 
Hb  many  yeare  since  then,  and  yet. 

Tfaoee  railroad  atoriea  ne'er  srow  old; 
Thooe  wondrous  tales  that  aeemed  to  me 

Like  fables  of  a  distant  past; 
Th«y  held  aa  int«r«et  then  for  me 

That  I'll  retain  until  the  last. 

They  pleased  my  boyish  fancy  then, 

Tbama  mysteries,  tho  crudely  tM. 
Those  wonders,  tl^t  no  author's  pen 

Unto  mankind  did  yet  unfold: 
For  all  the  secrets  of  his  trade 

Were  undiscovered  treasures,  too. 
And  the  imprseslon  that  he  made 

Remains  with  me.  perhaps  with  yon. 

Without  the  rules  of  hotAa  to  ruide. 

His  place  with  dignity  he  filled. 
And  if  he  showed  a  conscious  pride 

'TwBs  due,  tho  he  were  crudely  skilled; 
His  day  is  past,  yet  sentiment 

Chwe  woven  in  hia  briet  career. 
Has  to  maturer  memory  lent   

My  deep  respect  for  OMpionesr.  T.P.W, 


Better  AtteadMce  at  Meetlnss 

Editor  Journal:  On  our  last  regular 
meeting  day  very  few  members  turned 
out,  and  the  Brothers  are  very  sorry  now 
that  they  didn't  attend,  as  13  members 
of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  turned  out  to 
f^ve  US  a  surpriae.  They  w^  diaap- 
pofaited  when  tbey  found  ihe  lodge  rocmi 
almost  empty.  A  few  Brothers  attended 
and  the  ladies  served  a  very  dainty  lunch, 
which  was  a  credit  to  thent  There  is 
no  use  in  the  Brothers  saying  they 
were  not  in,  for  there  were  enough  mem- 
bers in  with  plenty  of  rest  to  hold  a  good 
meeting:  If  this  is  the  support  we  are 
going  to  g^ve  our  Auxiliary  it  ia  not  very 
encoun^Cing,  and  if  tibe  membera  do  not 
turnout  better  in  the  future  we  will 
have  to  impose  fines. 

Now,  Brothers,  the  meeting  days  are 
the  aeoond  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of 


each  month,  at  14:80.  Our  Division  room 
is  in  the  Roberts  Block,  so  don't  forget 
to  put  in  an  appearance,  as  we  have  con- 
siderable business  to  transact  and  every 
member  is  requested  to  attend  who  can 
possibly  do  so.       T.  Caley,  Div.  749. 


Deacon  Joaea 

He  came  here  to  the  "Csntial," 

A  modest  sort  44  chap. 
Before  the  town  of  Sandy  HOI 

Was  really  on  the  map. 

When  every  slnffle  man  In  town 
On  his  own  foundatlmi  stsod. 

And  If  it  wasn't  scJid 
Hun  he'd  best  kept  sawins  wood. 

There  was  little  entertainnMnt. 

But  yon  had  room  to  chooae 
Between  seven  up  and  poker. 

And  a  donn  kinds  o'  booce. 

And  if  yon  eouldn't  hold  your  end 

In  a  BnaneU  war. 
It  didn't  matter,  not  a  whft. 

There  were  others  sdad  to  pay. 

For  Bood  fellowship  was  the  hishest  eaid 

In  that  whole  social  pack. 
But  if  you  once  transgreased  ito  law*. 

No  use  to  take  ft  back. 

To  OJa  "roushneck"  oonununity 

Fnm  somewhere  in  the  east, 
Oanw  tUa  unaBsnmlnff  ttOoiw. 

Scsne  pItM  hfan.  atleast. 

They  saM  he  wouldn't  make  it 

In  short  would  not  sucosed. 
In  Sandy  Hill  society. 

'Twaa  too  rapid  for  his  speed. 

But  he  kc^e  KOttins  on  as  well 

As  any  in  the  place. 
He  made  no  ffreat  pretensions. 

Nor  did  he  ehanse  his  pac& 

Be  had  one  srand  accomplishment; 

And  that's  what  helped  liim  throoi^ 
Be  could  mind  his  bwslneas  batter^ 

Any  man  I  ever  knew. 

Now  perhaps  yon  won't  believe 
But  he  didn't  smoke  or  chew; 

He  didn't  swear  or  take  a  drink 
That  anybody  knew. 

He-always  dressed  the  neatest 

mth  •  taste  tbaiy  call  reflned; 
So  w*  chrlstMwd  htm  the  "Deacon," 
'  Which  he  didn't  seam  to  mind. 


He  wasn't  on  the  "OsatraT'  hng. 

Before.  I  must  admit; 
We  learned  that  as  a  runner, 

"Deacon"  Jones  was  surely  "It." 

He  could  make  a  locomotive 

Climb  a  tree  of  any  height. 
And  when  it  came  to  braking. 

He  could  do  the  iob  Just  nsht. 

He  didn't  ask  for  favors 
Of  the  company  or  the  "bears," 

Butjnst  kept  mum  and  hit  the  ball 
With  little  fuss  or  ndse.  ^ 

Until  he  smashed  all  records 
That  the  hitters  here  had  made. 

Yes.  he  showed  up  all  the  "speed  bayiT 
TIU  they  backed  up  in  the  sfaada. 

But  no  one  seemed  offended. 

At  least  they  didn't  show  it. 
For  if  he  tried  to  show  than  op  ■ 

Nobody  s«o^^^^^t^  QOg  [e 
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Bat  the  "Deaeon'i"  p«noiwlitr, 

HIa  comiDon  sense  and  skill. 
Seemed  to  have  a  powerful  influence 

O'er  the  "boys"  at  Sandr  Hill. 

Tee.  they  soon  besan  to  fmitate 
Hie  manners,  speech  and  dress. 

They  were  slow  to  eat  the  "Ueker" 
And  the  poker  I  coitf ees. 

Bat  before  a  year  had  paned  away. 
And  the  ehangs  is  working  still. 

Yon  couldn't  And  a  "rouohnack" 
In  the  town  of  Sandy  BUI.        T.  P.  W. 


Bro.  A.  Confleld  and  Wife,  DIv.  82 

Editor  Jouknal:  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with photographs  of  Brother  A.  Canfield, 
Div.  82,  and  wife,  member  of  G.  I.  A. 
Div.  166.  Brother  Canfield  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Pension  Associa- 
tion. Our  veteran  Brother  retired  from 
active  service  February  1, 1916,  and  was 
traced  oxt  the  pension  list  of  the  Omaha 
Railway,  being  also  pensioned  by  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  Pension  Association. 

Brother  Canfield  was  bom  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  August  13,  1846.  In  1862 
he  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  with  the  7th 
Minnesota  Infantry  and  remained  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  In  1870  he  secured 
a  position  on  the  Southern  Minnesota 
R.  R.,  firing  a  woodbumer  between  La 
Crosse  and  Austin,  Minn.,  and  in  1879  he 
moved  his  family  to  Sioux  Ci^,  Iowa, 


Bro.  A.  Canfield,  Div.  82 


Mrs.  A.  Canfield,  G.  1.  A.  Div.  166 


and  commenced  work  there  on  the  C,  St 
P.,  M.  &  0.  Ry.,  as  a  fireman.  In  1884  be 
was  promoted  to  engineer,  where  he  re- 
mained until  pensioned,  being  in  active 
service  about  40  years. 

Brother  Canfield  joined  Div.  82,  April 
18,  1892,  and  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment was  Chief  Engineer  of  that  Divi- 
sion. He  has  passed  the  70-year  mile- 
stone in  life,  but  still  enjoys  fairly  good 
health. 

Brother  Canfield  has  three  sons  who  are 
all  in  tlie  trun  service  on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral; one  daughter,  Fannie,  who  married 
Bro.  R.  Campbell,  engineer  on  the  Great 
Northern  out  of  Sioux  City,  and  another 
daughter,  Grace,  who  lives  in  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Brother  and  Sister  Canfield  are  now  at 
Seattle^  Wash.,  visiting  relatives  and 
friends.  Just  before  iiiey  left  here  mem- 
bers of  Div.  82  and  other  friends,  also 
G.  1.  A.  Div.  164,  gave'  a  surprise  on 
them  at  tibe  home  of  their  daughter,  at 
which  time  members  of  Div.  82,  repre- 
sented by  Bro.  C.  C.  Rowell,  ene  «f  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Division,  pre- 
sented Brother  Cbnfield  with  a  genuine 
leather  traveling  bag,  aiML  4he  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  represem^ed^  ^i^d£)3  L®. 
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Yeomans,  gave  Sister  Canfield  a  handaome 
pearl  brooch.  To  say  that  both  Brother 
and  Sister  Canfield  were  surprised  and 
pleased  is  potting  it  mildly.  After  spend- 
ing a  pleasant  evening  and  enjosnng  a 
lunch  urtiieh  the  ladies  had  prepared,  all 
left  for  home  wishing  Brother  and  Sister 
Canfield  many  days  in  which  to  enjoy 
tbeir  much-deserved  rest  Fraternally, 
Sec-Trbas.  Div.  82. 


Bro.  S,  H.  Clafk.  Retired 

St.  John  Wbot.  N.  B.,  Aiw.  30.  ine. 

EiHTOR  Journal:  Enclosed  please  find 
photo  of  Bra  Samuel  H.  Clark,  Div.  479, 
who  was  retired  on  a  pension  November 
19,  1916,  at  the  age  of  68  years,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  having  an  ailment 
that  prevents  him  from  running  an 
engine  any  longer. 

He  left  one  of  the  best  passenger 
runs  on  this  section  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  hav- 
ing held  it  for  a  munber  of  years. 

Brother  Clark  is  missed  from  the  road 
by  the  traveling  public,  the  officials  and 
also  by  the  men  who  have  worked  side  by 
side  with  him  for  so  many  years.  Most 
of  the  present  day  engineers  on  this  part 
of  the  road  have  served  some  part  of 
their  apprenticeship  firing  for  him,  and 


Bro.  S.  H.  CUrk.  Div.  479 


be  has  always  been  looked  up  to  as  a 
model  engineer,  never  having  had  a  seri- 
ous accident  and  never  has  had  a  demerit 
mark  against  him.  He  has  served  43 
years  of  his  life  at  raihroad  work,  all  on 
this  section  of  the  roa4  havii^  started  ma 
car  dler  October  16,  W12.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  fireman  October  20,  1874,  and  to 
engineer  April  27,  1880.  At  that  time 
this  section  of  road  was  owned  by  the 
St  John  &  Maine  Ry.  Co.,  afterwards  by 
the  New  Brunswick  Ry.  Co.,  and  later 
was  taken  over  as  part  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Ry.  Brother  Clark  haoled  the 
first  throogh  passenger  train  out  of  St. 
John.  N.  B.,  for  Montreal  and  the  Pa- 
cific; whidi  trwn  at  present  runs  from 
Halifax  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  across 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific  Coast 

He  has  always  been  a  faithful  B.  of 
L.  E.  worker,  having  joined  Missing  Link 
Div.  841,  as  charter  member  when  it  was 
was  (Hcganized  at  Vaneebon^  Maine,  id 
1887.  He  later  transferred  to  Latour 
Div.  479,  when  it  was  organized  at  St. 
John.  He  has  served  the  Division  in 
nearly  every  ofilce  and  has  been  chairman 
of  X^ical  Board  of  Adjustment;  has  filled 
the  C.  E.  chair  at  different  times,  and  is 
now  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  our 
Chief  Engineer.  He  has  always  placed 
his  time  and  abili^  at  the  ^Uspoeal  of  the 
Division,  and  it  la  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
members  of  Div.  479  and  his  host  of 
friends  that  after  a  long  and  strenuous 
railroad  career  he  may  be  spared  to  take 
life  easy  and  enjoy  his  pension  and  well- 
earned  rest  for  many  years.  Fraternally, 
C.  E.  Laherbaux,  Div.  479. 

BrotiierB  OHfcert  and  Tifbe 

Editor  Journal:  Brothers  George  W. 
Gilbert  and  Thomas  Tighe,  the  two  oldest 
engineers  on  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, have  recently  retired  after54  years  of 
service  with  that  company.  It  is  an  odd 
coincidence  that  both  Brothers  were  bom 
on  the  same  day,  July  1,  1847. 

Brother  Ti|^  made  his  last  trip  lianl- 
ing  the  fast  newspaper  triUn  from  Albany 
to  Syracuse.  The  last  trip  of  Brother 
Gilbert  was  made  the  day  following  on 
the  Empire  State  Express,  over  the  same 
division.  Both  Brothers  have  been  re- 
markably success^  idg^i^^Hj^jIgrgmrte 
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Bro.  Gm.  W.  Gilbert,  tXy.  « 

in  their  railroad  careers,  Deither  having 
ever  met  with  a  serious  accident,  nor 
have  any  paasengera  or  trainmen  on  their 
trains  ever  been  seriously  injured. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  BwOteT  Gil- 
bert to  have  run  one  of  the  engines  on 
the  "Exposition  Flier*'  that  hauled  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair  traffic  in  1893.  In 
1898  he  was  assigned  to  the  Empire  State 
Express. 

Brother  Tighe's  first  work  as  a  railroad 
man  was  as'a  machinist  in  the  West  Al- 
bany shops  of  the  New  York  Central 
His  first  work  on  a  locomotive  was  in 
March,  1871,  when  he  left  the  machine 
shop  and  went  to  Alliens  as  a  fireman  aa 
the  Central  In  1872  he  went  to  the  Mid- 
land railroad  out  of  Utica  as  engineer, 
but  returned  to  run  on  the  Central  in 
September.  1872.  After  a  varied  experi- 
ence in  both  freight  and  passenger  work 
Brother  Tighe  was  assigned  to  the  Fast 
Mail,  one  of  the  best  trains  of  that  time. 
He  "puUed"  that  run  on  the  M(Aawk 
division  for  13  yeara. 

The  experience  of  both  these  Brothers 
is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  both  continued  to  haul  trains  of  the 
bluest  class  rij^t  up  to  the  day  of  their 
retirement 


On  August  7,  at  Keeler's  Hotel,  there 
was  a  banquet  held  in  honor  of  Brothers 
Gilbert  and  Tighe  which  was  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  friends  of  both,  in- 
cluding officers  of  the  Mohawk  division. 
Brother  W.  S.  Mitchell  acted  as  toast- 
master  and  Hiere  were  many  expressions 
of  good  will  toward  liie  retiring  veterans, 
whose  life  work  has  been  noteworthy 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  spent  on 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date  railroads  dur- 
ing a  period  of  the  greatest  railroad  de- 
velopment 


Bro.  W.  H.  Piricer,  of  DIv.  253 

Editor  Journal:  I  was  bom  in  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  May  2,  1848,  and 
spent  my  boyhood  days  on  the  farm  there. 

Enlisted  in  Company  D,  Third  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Reserve  Volunteers,  at  the 
age  of  18,  and  was  sworn  into  service 
July  21,  1861,  tbe  day  of  the  first  Battle 
of  BuU  Run,  serying  three  years  and 
seven  days,  and  was  wounded  at  the  second 
Battle  of  Bull  Run.  Was  all  through  the 
Seven  Days*  Battle,  also  those  of  Cloyd's 
Farm  and  Smiker's  Ferry,  but  missed 
Antietam  and  South  Mountain  on  account 
of  being  in  the  hospital  I  wu  mustered 


Bra.  W.  H.  Puhar,  DlvrSSS  i 
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out  at  Philadelphia,  July  28,  1864,  and 
went  to  Reading,  Pa.T'to  tittie  a  job  in 
HcIlvain'B  Boiling  Mills,  but  on  Nov.  6, 
same  year,  waa  offered  and  accepted  a 
job  on  tile  Lebawm  Valley  Inranch  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  firing  paasenger 
for  Barney  Buts  on  engine  PetreL  En- 
gines were  all  named  then.  1  stayed  with 
him  two  and  one-half  years,  being  then 
transferred  to  freight  service,  firing  the 
Vicksburg  for  Charles  Smith.  On  August 
19  of  that  year  we  struck  a  derailed  car 
that  had  run  out  <m  the  main  line  at 
EmanB,  on  tiw  East  PamsylTania  branch. 
We  wm  pulling  "throus^  stock"  east 
and  "emigrant"  west  at  the  time.  The 
engine  was  turned  clear  around  and  also 
rolled  over,  Charley  being  caught  Under 
it,  having  his  right  leg  crushed  at  knee 
and  also  being  severely  burned  and  inter- 
nally injured  by  inhaling  escaping  steam. 
He  died  about  an  hour  after  we  dug  him 
ou^  which  consumed  about  one  hour.  I 
escaped  witii  only  a  stight  scald  on  my 
right  hand.  After  tiie  Vicksburg  came 
out  of  the  shop  Hiram  Rhinehart  was 
assigned  to  run  her,  and  later  Sam 
Albright 

I  stayed  with  her  until  Hay  20, 1868, 
wiien  I  was  fffomoted  to  run  the  Octorara, 
a  James  Uillhc^and  engine,  six-wheel 
cmmected,  no  truck,  no  pilot,  tank  con- 
nected by  a  drawbar  six  or  eight  feet 
long,  two  crosshead  pumps  and  a  donkey 
pump  which  could  be  run  by  steam  when 
engine  was  standing.  I  stayed  on  the 
Reading  until  April  14,  1877,  quitting  on 
account  of  an  order  issued  to  all  B.  of 
L.  E  men  either  to  leave  tiie  Order  or 
leave  tiie  company's  service.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty-three  of  us  took  the 
latter  course,  quitting  in  a  body.  During 
my  nine  years'  service  I  have  pulled  all 
kinds  of  freight  and  coal  trains  and  was 
extra  passenger  man  when  I  quit  I  was 
running  engine  408  at  the  time.  She  was 
the  first  Wootten  firebox  ever  in  road 
service.  Engines  wen  all  pooled  there 
then  except  405  and  408.  The  former  was 
built  by  the  apprentice  boys  of  Reading 
shops  for  exhibition  at  the  Centennial  at 
Philadelphia,  and  was  run  at  the  time  by 
Bro.  M.  P.  Weer.  I  was  chairman  of 
what  was  then  called  the  Grievance  Com- 
mittee and  led  in  the  fight  i^ost  tlie 


unjust  order,  which  went  into  histoiy  as 
a  defeat  for  the  B.  of  L.  E.  men  on  the 
Reading,  but  which  was  really  a  victny 
for  us,  as  there  were  no  similar  orders  is- 
saed  for  a  long  time.  After  leaving  the 
-Ifeading  I  went  to  Waahingtm,  Pa.,  and 
rati  construction  engine  on  the  Waynes- 
burg  &  Wadiington  Narrow  Gauge,  lBId~ 
after  the  completion  of  the  road  ran  a 
passenger  engine  there  for  six  years. 
The  road  was  but  29  miles  long,  and  bad 
only  three  engines  weighing  14i,  16  and 
18  tons.  I  left  there  on  March  4, 1884,  to 
take  an  «igine  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Cleve- 
luid  &  Toledo,  and  was  given  a  passen- 
ger run  there  very  shortiy  after  going  to 
work.  The  road  was  new,  just  opened 
when  I  went  there.  I  had  engine  No.  10^ 
an  eight-wheeled  Pittsbiurgh,  and  she  waa 
a  gem  too.  Kept  her  during  my  stay 
there,  which  was  short,  leaving  in  April, 
1886,  to  take  service  with  the  Hinneaots 
'4b'  Nrathwestem,  running  at  that  time 
between  St  Paul  and  I^Ie,  Minnesota, 
but  was  extended  the  same  year  to 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  the  year  fcdlowing  to 
Chicago,  when  the  name  was  changed  to 
Chicago,  St  Paul  &  Kansas  City.  It  was 
dubbed  the  "Red  Stack"  on  account  of 
General  Manager  J..  M.  Egan  <»i]eriBg  all 
stacks  p^ted  red.  Later  the  name  was 
changed  to  Ghici^o  Great  Western.  I 
worked  out  of  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  in  February, 
1888,  was  transferred  to  Chicago  to  regu- 
lar passenger  service,  which  I  was  en- 
titled to  on  account  of  the  ruTe  of  Systran 
ri^ts  {Mrevailing  there  at  that  time. 

Pulled  mail  and  limited  trains  between 
Chicago  and  Dubuque  for  several  years, 
then  took  a  suburban  run  between  Chicago 
and  De  Kalb  for  six  years,  after  which, 
on  account  of  one  of  the  runs  being  dis- 
continued, had  to  go  back  on  the  main 
line,  taking  a  mail  train  between  Qiicago 
and  Oelwein,  Iowa,  where  I  stayed  daring 
the  remainder  of  my  service. 

I  have  not  been  in  active  service  unce 
M19 1%  1911,  on  account  of  a  cataract  on 
my  left  eye.  Would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  of  the  old  P.  &  R.  boys. 

My  address  after  October  16  will  be  684 
Sixth  avenue,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Fraternally  yours, 
W.  H.  Parker,  Huwruy  Member. 

Digitized  by  VjOOgLC 
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Hooofiiy  Badfe  for  Bro.  J.  K.  Jacksoa' 


CmcAOo.  Ill-  Sept  9,  UU. 

Editor  Journal:  In  response  to  your 
article  in  the  August  Journal,  "Write 
up  the  Old-timer,  I  am  going  to  try  my 
hand  at  it,  for  it  has  been  a  lone  time 
since  the  Journal  has  contained  any- 
thing pertaining  to  Div.  394,  and  I  am 
not  gomg  to  wait  any  longer  for  someone 
more  talented  and  capable  than  myself  to 
make  the  attempt 

We  had  the  pleasure  at  the  regu- 
lar Sunday  meeting  in  July  of  present- 
ing our  veteran  Brother,  J.  K.  Jackson 
with  an  honorary  badf^e  for  40  years  of 
continuous  membership.  Brother  Jack- 
son, familiarly  known  among  us  as 
"Dad,"  started  his  railroad  career  in 
1868  as  a  fireman  on  the  Erie,  and  was 
promoted  to  engineer  there  in  1871  or 
1872,  where  he  remained  until  July,  1883, 
at  which  time  he  took  tiie  notion  to  see 
the  West  going  to  Iowa,  where  he  went 
to  work  for  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.,  remain- 
ing there  until  1901.  That  same  year  he 
came  to  the  Belt  Railroad  of  Chicago, 
where  he  has  worked  ever  since,  and  has 
been  a  good  lo;^al  member  of  Div.  394. 

When  we  finished  the  regular  business 
the  meeting,  the  good  Sisters  of  G.  I.  A. 
Div.  414  were  admitted  to  the  hall,  after 
which  Brother  Jackson  was  called  to  the 
rostrum  by  the  acting  Chief,  who  pre- 
sented  him  with  a  badge  of  honor.  The 
presentation  was  followed  by  a  fitting 
address  made  hs  Bra  Wm.  Gray,  follow- 
ing which  liie  Siston  tendered  "Dad"  a 
beautiftil  bouquet  of  American  Beauties. 
The  veteran  attempted  to  respond  with 
an  expression  of  thanks  for  the  favors 
he  received,  but  was  too  much  overcome 
with  emotion  to  tell  of  all  that  was  in  his 
heart  and  mind.  However,  we  all  knew 
that  "Dad"  highly  appreciated  tiie  token 
of  honor  given  liim  and  that  he  will  wear 
it  with  much  pride.  I  must  not  f<»^t  to 
mention  that  Brother  Jackson's  good 
wife  and  daughter  were  present  and 
rightfully  felt  honored  by  the  occasion. 

After  the  ceremony  we  all  repaired  to 
the  dining-hall  where  the  Sisters  had  a 
very  appetizing  repast  prepared  for  us 
which  we  enjoyed  very  much.  Our  only 
regret  is  that  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments did  not  make  an  effort  to  have  a 
Grand  Officer  with  us  on  this  memorable 
day.  However,  we  found  some  little 
solace  in  the  fact  that  Bro.  Peter  Kilduff 
and  his  good  wife  were  with  us,  and  after 
returning  to  the  Division  room  Brother 
Kilduff  gave  us  a  very  interesting  talk 
on  the  subject  uppermost  in  all  our  minds, 
namely,  the  eight-hour  day  (which  we  all 
hope  to  enjoy  in  a  few  short  months, 
thank  the  Lord). 

All  present  were  called  on  fw  remarks, 
quite  a  number  responding,  aftw  whidi 
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Bro.  J.  K.  J«ckKin.  Div.  SM 


we  adjourned  feeling  this  day  well  spent 
and  long  to  be  remembered. 

As  this  letter  is  read  by  old-time 
Brothers  of  Div.  54  im  the  St  Paul,  I  am 
sure  a  number  of  them  will  remember 
our  veteran  Brother  Jack8(m,  and  am 
also  sure  he  will  be  glad  to  extend  broth- 
erly greetings  to  tibem  through  the  Jour- 
nal. Fratemalv^yours, 
W.  B.  Combs.  Div.  394. 


Railroad  Men's  Hone 

HlOBLjucD  Paul  III..  S«pt  L  ItUL 

Editor  Journal:  The  following  do- 
nations were  received  at  the  Home 
during  the  month  ended  August  81, 1916: 


StnUIARY. 

Grand  Diviihni.  B.  <rf  L.  E  $8296  81 

Grmnd  Lodva  B.  of  L.  F.  A  E   «  00 

Grand  Diviaioii,  O.  R.  C.   88  88 

B.  of  R.  T.  Lodsm   21  08 

Junes  Coitello.  Div.  270.  O.  R.  C   1  00 

Alfrod  Lunt  Div.  877.  B.  <tf  R.  T   1  00 

C.  S.  McKay.  Div.  lift,  B.  of  L.  E.   1  00 


SHM47 

HiSOaLLAMfeOUS. 

Two  bound  TolonMi  of  B,  of  L.  E.  Joobnalb  for 
yaan  1914  and  1915.  from  Div.  SSL  Brotharbood  ot 
Loeomotlv  Engfaega. 

Raapactf ully  lubmittad. 
JOHN  O'Rbbfb.  Bac.-Traaa.,  and  Umgue, 
Railraad4i«n'a  Hoou. 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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For  the  Grand  Secretary,  Mrs.  BrriB  E.  USR- 
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October 

BY  ANOBLINA  W.  WBAY. 

The  pink  wild  TOM  haa  vanished  now. 

The  daisiai'  reign  is  over. 
In  Bonny  meadows,  wide  and  sraan. 

No  longer  blooms  the  clover; 
Still  sently  blows  the  fragrant  breeae 

Where  yellow  leaves  are  drifting. 
And  purple  asters  by  the  rood 

Their  royal  heads  are  lifting. 

In  every  wood  that  crimson  bums 

The  birds  are  softly  calling. 
And  through  the  misty  autumn  haxe 

The  ripe  brown  nnta  are  falling: 
The  long  vacation  days  are  paat. 

With  an  Ihdr  mirth  and  Msare^ 
But  In  the  wood*  the  ehlUran  find 

October's  hidden  treasure. 

With  eager  eyes  they  watch  the  gold 
The  graceful  elms  are  iliawing. 

And  see  the  maples'  ruddy  robes 
With  brilliant  raUea  glowing: 

They  hear  the  round  red  apples  drop 
Among  the  tangled  grasses. 

And  see  the  ydlow  stubble  gleam 
In  every  wind  that  passes. 


Too  Mon  above  Om  Qolet  flelda 

The  mowflakoa  will  be  flying; 
Too  eoon  above  the  distant  hflla 

Hie  winter  winds  be  aighing: 
But  now  all  golden  are  the  days. 

And  sunoy  is  ^e  weather. 
And  children  through  the  woodland  ways 

Trip  merrily  together. 


Aatnaullne 

Who  does  not  love  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber? Autumn  has  arrived  and  we  know 
that  we  have  arrived  at  the  gateway  to 
the  season  of  ice  and  snow,  and  Nature 
has  exhausted  herself  to  make  that  gate- 
way picturesque  and  pleasing. 

For  those  who  have  Insure  and  a  love 
of  Nature,  now  is  the  time  to  view  her  in 
all  her  glory. 

In  its  Latin  fwin.  Autumn  means  "the 
season  of  abundance*'— that  is,  the  har- 
vest season. 

The  grains  of  the  field  and  the  fruits  of 
the  vineyard  are  gathered  in,  apples  are 
ripe  and  from  the  orchard  comes  the 
scent  of  the  ader  mill,  while  the  bees  are 
extra  busy  gathering  sweets  before  Jack 
Frost  puts  in  his  appearance.  Every  day 
notes  tibe  departure  of  some  bird  for  the 
warmer  clime  of  the  orange  blossom. 

It  is  not  yet  time  for  freezing  cold  or 
driving  snows,,  but  at  the  same  time  win- 
ter is  in  the  air  and  summer  is  but  a 
reminiscence.  We  are  willing  to  target 
the  dreadful  heat  that  at  times  made  tbe 
vacation  almost  nnbearable. 

For  us  human  folk  there  is  a  freshness 
in  the  October  air  which  incites  to  re- 
newed energy  for  the  work  that  lies  be- 
fore us. 

To  the  housewife  this  is  a  delightfol 
mmth  in  which  to  get  all  in  readiness  for 
tiie  long  montiis  of  winter,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Order  will  now  awaken  from 
the  letiiargy  into  which  they  sank  during 
the  heated  term.  We  will  take  on  new 
life.  Anniversaries,  union  meetings  and 
social  times  will  begin  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  our  Divisions,  and  instead  of  a 
dearth  of  news  for  the  Journal  we 
should  have  an  abundance. 

Sisters,  wake  up,  and  let  us  hear  of 
the  interesting  things  that  are  going  on  in 
your  midst;  don't  wait  for  months  after 
they  happen,  but  send  the  news  beffne 
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it  gets  stale;  and  we  would  be  so  pleased 
if  some  woold  send  in  cmtribatioiu  per- 
taining to  things  of  interest  to  women  in 
our  own  particular  class. 

The  door  of  this  office  is  wide  open, 
with  the  word  Welcome  over  it,  and  you 
are  earnestly  invited  to  step  in  and  do 
your  part  toward  making  our  pages  in 
the  Jo^mNAL  bright  and  attractive  to  the 
thousands  of  our  G.  L  A.  women,  and 
the  many  good  Brothers  who  have  told  us 
that  they  read  the  Women's  Department 
and  enjoy  it. 

Let  us  brace  up  with  the  advent  of  cool 
wealiier,  and  do  our  duty  to  the  very 
best  of  our  ability. 


Inflaeace 


BY  HAKY  SELWOOD 


"The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones," 
wrote  Shakespeare,  and  it  probably  is  as 
true  today  as  it  was  centuries  ago.  It  is 
only  another  way  of  conveying  a  great 
truth  that  a  person's  power  -for  evil  is 
greater  tiian  his  eapad^  for  goo^  and  it 
'  illustrates  another  pdnt  which  we  are  all 
prone  to  overlook. 

We  fail  to  grasp  the  idea  that  every 
word  we  utter,  every  action  we  perform, 
is  making  an  impression  cm  the  character 
of  those  around  us. 

It  is  a  fact  that  all  of  us,  however  great 
or  however  insignificant,  wield  an  im- 
mense power  in  the  influence  we  exert 
upon  o^er  people.  Any  girl,  no  matter 
how  quiet  a  life  she  leads,  nor  how  un- 
important a  personage  she  may  be,  can- 
not fail  to  exercise  an  influence  on  her 
companions.  It  may  be  confined  to  those 
near  her  at  first,  but  it  aftorwards  reaches 
farther  than  she  can  follow  it  So,  when 
a  stone  is  thrown  Into  a  ptmc^  it  makes  a 
ripple,  and  that  ripplemakes  another,  and 
so  on  until  the  circlii^  eddies  reach  into 
the  far  distance. 

Thus  it  is  with  your  life.  Are  you 
sweet-tempered,  forgiving  and  obliging? 
You  may  be  sure  that  those  about  you  are 
influenced  by  your  conduct,  although  they 
nu^  say  nothing  about  it  Are  you  irri- 
table, selfish  or  indolent?  Then  you  are 
teaching  others  how  devoid  <HF  beauty  a 
girrs  life  may  be. 


In  human  life,  each  one  is  helpti^  to 
form  the  character  of  his  neighbor,  and 
our  conduct  must  and  invariably  does  pro- 
duce either  good  or  evil  fruit 

If  we  were  fully  aKve  to  the  truth  of 
this  infiaence,  surely  we  should  live  more 
carefully  than  we  do.  A  selfish  action,  a 
hasty,  angry  word,  rudeness  or  meanness 
of  any  kind  would  be  less  frequent  and 
more  truly  repoited.  It  is  veary  hard  to 
realize  what  a  solemn  thmg  is  this  in- 
fluence, which  you  cannot  help  exerting. 

It  will  not  do  for  you  to  try  to  ignore 
your  responsibility  by  saying,  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  Those  who  exercise 
an  evil  influence  over  others,  and  by  a 
tiiousand  trifles  hinder  others  from  travel- 
ing the  right  path,  are  equally  guilty  with 
the  offender.  And  it  also  happens  that 
an  evil  influence  once  exerted  can  rarely 
be  effaced  by  future  well-doing.  It  is  not 
by  the  Sunday-school  lessons  we  give,  the 
pious  books  we  read,  and  the  good  things 
we  do  when  on  our  Sunday  behavior,  that 
we  exert  ^e  greatest  influence,  but  by 
the  general  tenor  of  our  whole  life. 

We  do^t  judge  of  a  Ix^'s  behavior  by 
his  actions  while  under  his  teacher's  eyei 
it  is  while  at  play  or  work  among  his  com- 
rades that  his  true  nature  shines  forth. 

Napoleon  used  to  say  that  the  great 
want  in  France  was  good  mothers;  he 
might  have  said  with  more  justice  that 
the  great  want  of  the  world  was  good 
sisters.  I  often  wonder  if  elder  sisters 
ever  reflect  on  the  illimitable  power  in 
their  hands  to  guide  their  younger  broth- 
ers and  sisters. 

Perhaps  you  think  the  little  ones  are  so 
young  they  will  not  notice  what  you  do; 
but  that  is  a  great  mistake.  Children  are 
very  sharp  observers,  and  seem  to  have 
an  instinctive  appreciation  of  people's 
motives.  They  may  not  remember  special 
great  kindnesses  you  have  done  them,  but 
the  influence  of  your  daily  example  will 
go  with  them  through  life.  It  rests  with 
yourself  whether  that  example  is  for  good 
or  evil. 

An  old  lady  relates  a  sample  incident 
One  day,  when  a  child,  she  was  dressing 
some  dolls  when  her  elder  sister  came  into 
her  room  and  asked  her  what  she  was 
doing  it  tar.  She  replied  js^mAvhat 
rudely,  that  it  was '^^ 
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not  tell  her.  Her  sister,  instead  of  being 
angry,  said: 

"If  you  Uke,  I  wiU  help  you. " 

"I  had  only  the  grace  to  say  a  gruff 
Thank  you,'  "  said  the  old  lady;  "but  I 
was  so  much  impressed  by  the  thought  of 
my  own  rudeness,  and  my  sister's  genUe 
answer,  that  I  have  never  forgotten  it  It 
has  me  from  bad  temper,  and 

prompted  me  to  do  little  kindnesses  many 
times  in  my  life." 

The  eldor  siatdr,  no  doub^  gave  no 
thought  to  the  influence  she  was  exerting 
over  the  rude  child,  and  never  knew  the 
consequences  of  her  kindly  act.  But  so 
it  is  always;  it  is  not  deeds  of  heroism  or 
self-denial  which  influence  children,  but 
the  small,  almost  unnoticed  trifles  of 
everyday  Uf e. 

A  little  boy  often  went  to  spend  the 
day  with  two  ladies.  One  of  them  fre- 
quently gave  him  handsome  presents,  while 
the  other  rarely,  if  ever,  did  so;  but,  to 
everyone's  surprise,  the  boy  showed  an 
undisguised  preference  for  the  latter. 

The  only  reason  he  could  give  was, 
"Oh,  she  is  alwi^  so  kind,  even  when 
she  is  scolding  you,  you  feel  you  can't  be 
naughty  with  hert" 

Do  not  imag^  that  it  Is  necosary  far 
an  elder  sister  to  preach  to  brothers  and 
sisters— that  would  be  the  very  worst 
course  to  pursue.  Your  duty  is  to  make 
home  bright  and  attractive,  and  by  your 
conduct  counteract  outside  inflnraces. 
Let  me  give  yon  an  instance  of  what  I 
mean: 

A  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance  had 
often  comj^uned  to  me  of  the  bad  con- 
duct of  her  two  brothers— how  they  were 
always  out,  spending  their  time  and  money 
at  theatres  and  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and  caring  nothing  for  the  society 
and  comfort  of  those  at  hom^  and  setting 
at  naught  the  authority  of  tlieir  mother 
(their  father  being  dead). 

After  I  bad  spent  a  few  dt^  at  the 
house^  however,  I  was  no  longer  surprised 
at  the  existing  state  of  things.  It  was 
always  uncertain  whether  the  brothers 
would  be  home  for  dinner. 

On  the  first  evening  after  my  arrival, 
just  before  that  meal,  there  was  the  sound 
of  a  latch-key,  and  my  friend  said,  "Ob, 
there  is  Tom,  I  suppose." 


But,  although  it  was  a  dismal,  wet 
ni^l^  neither  she  nor  her  mother  wait 
out  to  greet  him,  and  I  heard  him  go 
straight  up  to  his  room  without  a  word  of 
welcome  from  anyone. 

We  began  dinner,  and  after  a  time  be 
came  in,  but  the  only  remark  vouchsafed 
him  was  the  irritably-spoken  complaint 
that  he  was  'late,  as  usual " 

After  dinner  liie  mother  took  up  bar 
knitting  and  my  friend  read  a  bode.  No 
one  noticed  the  brother,  who  lounged 
about,  grumblii^  at  the  weather,  and 
finally  went  out.  muttering  that  "tliis 
was  a  lively  sort  of  a  hoiise  to  come  borne 
to  after  a  day's  hard  work. " 

We  saw  no  more  of  him  until  next 
morning,  when  he  and  his  brother,  who 
had  not  hitherto  appeared  &t  all,  came 
down  late  to  breakfast,  and  were  met  as 
usual  with  reproaches.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  hear,  not  long  after,  that  both 
these  boys  had  completely  "gcMie  to  the 
bad,"  as  they  say. 

It  would  probably  have  surprised  the 
sister  to  hear  that  she  was  to  some  ex- 
tent responsible  for  her  brothers'  bad 
ctmduct  At  least,  it  is  plun  to  me  that 
she  mi^t,  if  she  had  ex&tad  her  sistorly 
influence  over  them,  have  ^bably  saved 
one  brother,  at  least 

If,  instead  of  perpetually  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  failings,  she  had  tried  to 
shield  them;  if,  instead  of  upbraiding 
them  for  being  late,  she  had  met  them  at 
the  door  with  a  welcome;  if  she  had  shown 
an  interest  in  their  occupations;  if  she 
had  invited  them  in  the  evenings  to  ang 
with  her  or  read  to  her;  or,  if  they  must 
go  to  entertainments,  Edw  had  encour^ed 
them  to  take  her  sometimes— if  she  had 
done  one  or  all  of  these  things,  they  would 
have  loved  their  home.  But  she  did  n<»te 
of  these,  and  thus  her  influence  was  actu> 
ally  used  to  drive  them  away  from  home. 

"Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  tbou|^^ 
as  well  as  want  of  heart,"  and  in  many 
cases,  where  girls  are  failing  to  use  their 
influence  for  good,  it  is  because  they  have 
not  considered  the  evil  they  are  doing;  it 
is  not  from  want  of  heart,  but  want  of 
thought  Let  every  ^rl  ask  herself 
whether,  when  her  yom^  d^  are  over, 
she  will  be  able  to  look  back-«^  seenrith 
satisfactioD  that  SUsH^iB^pb^Q^  *^ri. 
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of  a  true  sister  and  firiend.  If  she  can 
anawn-  "Yes. "  she  wUl  be  a  happy  giri. 


Believe  in  Yoorself 


No  man  or  boy  who  lacks  confidence  in 
himself  can  hope  to  win  the  confidence  of 
other  people.  Before  you  can  fill  a  good  job 
you  must  first  believe  that  you  can  fill  it. 
The  fellow  who  goes  into  a  fight  uncer- 
tain of  his  own  powers  is  half  whipped 
before  the  first  blow  is  struck. 

But  self-confidence  does  not  mean 
boaatfulnesa  The  braggart  deceives  no- 
body—often not  even  himself.  He  is 
nsnally  making  a  load  noise  merely 
to  keep  up  his  own  courage— to  cover  his 
own  weakness.  Whra  a  lawyer  opens  a 
ease  1^  calling  the  attorney  on  the  other 
aide  a  horsethtef  one  may  be  sure  that 
his  dient  is  guilty. 

The  Chinese  army  used  to  march  into 
battle  without  guns,  depending  on  the 
noise  made  by  beating  on  tin  pans  and 
blowing  trumpets  to  scare  the  enemy  to 
death.  They  made  a  most  awful  and 
terrifying  noiaet  but  they  seldom  won  a 
battle. 

Real  sdf-confidence  is  not  a  matter  of 
many  words.    The  quiet  chap  with 
square  jaw  and  a  silent  tcmgue  is  the 
man  to  be  afraid  of.   He  is  the  man  who 
wins. 

Genuine  self-confidence  is  based  on 
knowledge— knowlei^  of  oneself  and 
me's  work.  When  you  have  dme  a  thing 
mce»  you  can  do  it  ^ain.  When  you 
have  conquered  a  difficulty  the  first  time, 
you  are  always  its  master.  At  the  end 
of  every  day  take  five  minutes  to  sit 
down  and  reckon  up  your  victories.  As 
for  your  defeats,  study  them  to  find  out 
why  you  lost;  and  dcm't  make  the  same 
mistake  twice. 

Oat  of  self-confidence  grow  enthu^asm 
and  earnestness.  For  the  man  in  earnest 
nothing  is  impossible.  Enthusiasm  keeps 
men  young  and  strong.  It  is  the  steam  in 
the  boiler,  the  "juice"  on  the  trolley 
wire.  Earnestness  in  a  young  man  wiU 
make  him  a  hundred  friends.  Enthusiasm 
will  help  him  over  a  thousand  obstacles. 

Many  of  ua  make  the  mistake  of  not 
taking  oonwlveB  sorioualy.  If  we  are 
indinad  to  lode  on  life  as  a  jdce  it  is 


pretty  certain  that  joke  is  on  us.  And 
we  dcu't  wake  up  to  how  serious  it  is 
until  we  are  out  of  a  job  or  the  steady, 
serious,  rather  stui^d  fellow  ca  the  next 
desk  is  made  head  of  the  department. 

A  lively  sense  of  himior  is  a  help  over 
the  hard  places.  But  it  needs  to  be  kept 
within  proper  bounds.  The  brij^t  boy 
who  empties  an  oil  can  into  the  foreman's 
dinner  bucket  is  too  witty  to  last  long; 

"Tom"  Corwin.  the  famous  orator  and 
wit,  who  represented  Ohio  In  the  United 
State  senate  fifty  years  ago,  used  to  de- 
clare that  if  he  had  not  been  bom  with  a 
sense  of  humor  he  would  have  been  Pres- 
ident 

Thomas  B.  Reed,  who  was  a  man  of 
tremendous  alidlity,  with  a  faculty  tar 
taming  er^Tthing  into  ridicule,  retired 
from  Congress  disappoifated  in  his  great 
ambition.  He  never  took  things  seriously. 
And  the  people—to  most  of  whom  life  is 
really  a  very  serious  matter— refused  to 
take  him  seriously  when  it  came  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  Union.  . 

Look  over  the  list  of  great  men  in  pub- 
lic service;  consider  those  who  are  most 
successful  m  your  own  acquaintance. 
Host  of  them  are  distinguished  by  a  cer- 
tain plain  sincerity  and  earnestness. 
They  take  themselves  and  their  work 
seriously;  they  are  full  of  self-confi- 
dence. 

A  whole  new  philosophy  of  success  has 
been  built  up  on  the  theory  that  if  a  man 
believes  sofficientiy  in  hiaiself  and  in  hia 
ability  be  can  accomplish  anything:  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  faith  has  vioved 
many  a  range  of  mountains. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  being  called  egotisti- 
cal Almost  without  exception  the  great 
leaders  have  been  equally  great  egotists. 
It  is  tactful,  of  course,  not  to  make  one's 
belief  in  one's  ability  conspicuous  and  un- 
pleasant to  other  people. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  tlie  more  a 
man  has  accomplished  the  more  utter 
confidence  does  he  have  in  his  own  powers. 
It  is  almost  fair  to  say  that  <me  may 
measure  the  extent  of  a  great  man's  ac- 
complishment  by  the  height  of  his  egotism. 

Single  handed  and  all  by  himself, 
Ni^nleon  Bonaparte  probably  did  the  big- 
gest thing— for  good  or  ill- 
ever  aecomjdislMdP'^ 
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was,  also*  the  most  complete  egotist  in 
history. 

Believe  in  yourself.  Pick  out  a  hi^ 
goal  and  march  straight  forward  to  it. 
You  will  find  a  hundred  difficulties  in  the 
way.  They  are  put  there  only  to  try 
jronr  stren^^— to  test  your  self-on- 
fldence.   Don't  waste  your  time. 

Don't  scatter  your  energies.  Concen- 
trate on  the  one  great  object  One  by 
one  clear  the  difficulties  out  of  the  way. 
If  you  are  ignorant,  study.  If  you  are 
awkward,  observe  and  imitate  the  man- 
ners of  those  who  are  better  tnUned. 

Above  all,  take  yourself  and  your  wnnrk 
seriously.  The  world  is  meetly  inhabited 
by  timid  and  frivolous  people  who  have 
no  real  object  in  life.  They  always  make 
way  at  the  coming  of  a  man  in  earnest.— 
Ontry  M.  Bydt,  m  Chicago  TVibtiM. 


Tbe  Mao  in  the  Cab 

"When  you  saw  him  last  he  was  sitting 
quietly  in  his  seat  back  of  the  big  boiler, 
watching  the  crowd  hurry  down  the  plat- 
form to  business  and  friends— a  strong, 
unromantic  figure  in  oily  overalls,"  says 
an  editorial  in  The  World  Today.  "Prob- 
ably you  did  not  give  him  a  second 
l^anc^  but  a  few  moments  dnce  he  had 
held  your  life  and  hundreds  of  other  lives 
literally  in  his  hand. 

"Engine  driving  makes  automobile 
driving  mere  play.  If  you  are  able  to 
buy  or  borrow  money  enough  to  buy  an 
automobile  you  may  have  the  joy  of  fac- 
ing death  wherever  you  may  choose  and 
the  p(diceman  is  not  Watching^  but  you 
are  mercifully  prevented  from  letting 
many  others  shara  your  fate.  The  en^- 
neer  has  no  such  limitations.  He  is  at 
the  mercy  of  mankind,  nature  and  his 
timecard,  but  a  trainload  of  people  is  the 
stake  for  which  he  plays.  Of  himself  he 
cannot  think.  Face  to  face  with  the  in- 
evitableness  of  the  next  moment,  if  dis- 
aster  comes  throi^h  another's  careless- 
ness he  must  be  the  first  to  suffer.  If 
he  himself  errs,  there  is  no  one  to  share 
tiie  blame.  He  is  tite  incarnation  of  re- 
sponsibility that  can  ndther  be  shared 
nor  shifted. 

"You  will  find  the  man  in  the  cab 
timmgboat  the  wmrhL   He  staods  face 


to  face  with  responsitnlity,  Bwncitlmsa 
gaining  honor  or  wealth,  but  always  at 
the  cost  of  being  master  of  the  lives  of 
others.  It  is  a  Imeaome  job,  this  bong 
the  man  in  the  cab.  Lonesomeness  is 
partoftiie  cost  of  power.  The  hi^ia> 
you  climb  the  less  you  can  hope  for  ocmi- 
panionship.  Tbe  hravler  and  tbe  more  hn- 
mediate  the  responsibility,  the  less  can  a 
man  delegate  his  tasks  or  escape  tbe 
tragedies  of  his  own  mistakes.  Hie 
private  soldier  can  always  share  in  vic- 
tories, but  the  commanding  officer  akaw 
bears  tiie  weij^t  of  defeat 

"The  average  mui  seldcnn  thbiks  of  tiw 
load  idiich  power  brings.  The  captain  of 
Industry,  on  whose  foresight  and  energy, 
on  even  the  incidents  of  whose  life,  tbe 
prosperity  and  livelihood  of  thousands  of 
families  depend;  the  political  leader  who 
must  bear  the  brunt  of  defeat  which 
others  have  caused;  the  employer  who 
can  share  his  success  with  many  but  who 
must  face  bankruptcy  alone— these  are 
no  mere  children  of  good  fwtane.  Ltke 
the  man  in  the  cab,  they  stand  face  to 
face  with  responsibility,  burdened  with 
the  fate  of  many  but  expecting  help 
from  none. 

^  '7he  next  time  you  look  up  from  your 
novel  to  complain  that  your  train  is  latev 
remember  the  man  in  the  cab.  Trains  do 
not  run  themselves.  It  is  a  human  life 
that  rules  the  steam  tiiat  hurls  you  saf^ 
through  space.  And  tbe  next  time  you 
envy  the  man  of  power  and  position  think 
of  the  loneliness  of  bis  responsibility,  tbe 
friendliness  of  success  and  the  risk  he 
faces  while  you  and  those  like  you  are 
at  ease. 

"If  leadership  seems  easy,  just  tzy 
branga  leader!"— Sltmta  Fa  EmplogM^ 
Magaxim. 


Friends 

The  only  excuse  any  man  can  have  for 
possessing  a  friend  is  to  be  of  some  use  to 
him.  Not  necessarily  of  material  use; 
the  friend  may  need  never  a  thmg  in  the 
world  of  a  material  nature.  But  every  man 
needs  companionship  and  sympathy,  and 
that  is  the  highest  office  of  friendship. 

"I  thought  you  considered  me  your 
friend. "  a  man  w^J^^^n^f^^n^i^^oe. 
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"And  you  have  not  asked  me  to  share 
your  sorrow,  I  could  at  least  come  and 
be  near  you  in  your  trials, ' '  There  was  a 
friend  who  understood  the  office  of  friend- 
ship; he  knew  the  mission  of  friends  in 
the  world— the  holiest  of  all  roiasfons. 

Friends  that  have  to  be  porchaaed  are 
not  friends  at  alL  Those  who  fawn  about 
one  expecting  favors;  those  who  profess 
friend^ip  for  some  advantage;  those  who 
associate  with  others  hoping  to  derive 
some  benefit  from  the  association  —  they 
are  not  friends  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
Unless  you  are  willing  to  serve— without 
hope  of  reward,  expecting  nothing  but 
the  c^ory  that  comes  from  serviee— you 
are  not  and  can  not  be  a  fHrad. 


The  Dear  Old  Laaten 


I  km  the  dew  <dd  hntem. 
Ahbo'  tt  b*  2w  «ww. 
ForioDM  on*  over  to  nr  IMDW 
CuriM  ona  «V8iy  dtr. 

Be  baionst  to  the  B.  <tf  L.  B., 
And  n  to  the  0.  L  A,; 
And  M I  love  the  lutocn 
That  Ughti  ne  on  our  w«r. 

I'n  say  both  stdeeaf  an  onslna 
Are  verr  deer  to  me; 
On  the  xiffht  aide  tita  my  hnbbr. 
On  the  left  aide  my  flre-bogr,  tee. 

Three  cheers  te  Encineer*, 
Three  cheer*  for  Fire-boy»  too; 
In  fact  tar  any  railroad  how 
That  It  uprlsbt  bMcat  and  tme. 

At  last  three  cheers  toe  the  lantern 
Which  helps  us  all  to  see; 
U  It  were  not  fw  the  light  it  sheds 
Wb«re  wooM  any  of  na  beT 

ItBNAJ,llMS. 


Stnagfi  AMwers 

A  number  of  amusing  answers  to  the 
questions  put  to  applicants  for  life  insur- 
ance have  been  collected  by  an  English 
medical  journal.  The  following  are  a  few  • 
of  them: 

Mother  died  in  infancy. 

An  nncle  died  of  cancer  on  his  mother's 
side. 

Father  wwt  to  bed  feeling  well  and  the 
next  morning  he  woke  up  dead. 

Grandfather  died  suddenly  at  the  age 
of  lOa  Up  to  this  time  he  bid  fair  to 
reach  a  ripe  old  age. 


Applicant  doesnot  know  anything  about 
material  posterity  except  that  they  died 
at  an  advanced  age. 

Applicant  does  not  know  cause  of 
motlier's  death,  but  states  that  die  fully 
recovered  from  her  last  illness. 

Applicant  has  never  been  fatally  uck. 

Father  died  suddenly;  nothing  serious. 


The  Rhv  Is  StUltbe  Sweetest  (Uft  of  AO 

Most  of  us  feel  that  rings  are  more  than 
jewelry;  more  than  just  ornaments. 

Jewelry  of  many  kinds  has  its  vogue. 
But  we  inherit  a  tradition  about  rings 
that  make  them  an  insignia,  the  perma- 
nent gift  for  all  time  to  those  who  are 
nearest  to  us. 

A  ring  is  generally  the  first  thing  given 
a  baby  after  its  name.  It  is  the  seal  of 
education,  church,  family,  and  the  symlxd 
of  sacredness  in  marriage. 

Host  of  us  feel  this  significanoe  about 
rings.   Few  of  us  know  why. 

Among  all  people  in  earliest  times  the 
ring  has  been  tfie  "sacred  drde'*  that 
gave  protection  to  the  wearer.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  rings  signified 
wealth  and  position.  Every  Roman  wore 
the  ring  of  his  family.  Enemies  always 
■secured  the  rings  of  the  Romans  they  had 
slain  to  prove  their  claims  of  victory. 

Later  the  ring  became  the  indicator  of 
rank  in  the  church.  Still  later  it  became 
the  seal  of  high  orden  and  hmcnaxy  posi- 
tions. 

Lastly  poetic  legend  has  set  the  birth 
stone  in  the  ring,  weaving  tradition  a- 
round  twelve  stones.  The  garnet,  ame- 
thyst, bloodstone,  diamwd,  emerald, 
pearl,  rul^,  sardonyx,  sapphire,  opal, 
topaz  and  turquoise,  each  has  a  spedid 
endowment  for  the  birth  stcHie  wearer. 
A  wealth  of  legend  surrounds  each  stone, 
protecting  and  foretelling  futures  for  the 
one  who  wears  the  stone  of  the  month  of 
his  birth. 

They  are  just  myths.  But  it  is  these 
myths  that  make  the  ring  more  than  just 
an  ornament  It  is  this  legend  that  makes 
the  birtiiday  ring  the  sweetest  gift  of  all. 
It  is  the  tradition  and  sentiment  that  you 
give  with  the  ring  that  makes  the  wearer 

Side.'"*  me£^^^ 
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Notices 

A  meeting  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Cir- 
cuit will  be  held  luider  the  auspices  of 
New  York  City  Div.  234,  on  October  19, 
in  the  12th  Ward  Bank  Building,  Lexing- 
ton and  126th  stxset^  New  York  aty. 
Meeting  to  opra  at  10  a.  m.  AU  mem- 
bers of  the  G.  I.  A.  invited.  Sec. 

The  Ohio  State  meeting  will  be  enter- 
tained by  Div.  62,  in  Columbus,  on  Tues- 
day, Nov.  7.  in  what  was  fwmerly  the 
Elks'  Hall,  on  Main  street;  near  High. 
An  all  day  meetii^  will  be  held  with  en- 
tertainment In  the  evening.  Those  who 
can  remain  for  the  evening  will  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  homes  of  the  members. 
We  earnestly  desire  to  have  every  Divi- 
sion in  the  State  represented,  and  all  Sis- 
ten  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome. 

AlARY  E.  Casseli^  State  Pres. 

UiIm  Meeting 

A  union  meeting  will  be  held  at  Wilkes 
Barre,  Pa.,  under  the  auspices  of  Div. 
109,  on  Wednesday,  October  11,  in  Memo- 
rial Hall,  on  South  Main  street 

Work  will  be  done  under  the  direction 
of  the  Grand  President,  Sister  Hurdock. 

Division  109  will  be  celebrating  its  26th 
anniversary  at  this  time.  A  cordial  invi- 
tation is  extended  to  all  G.  I.  A.  Sisters. 
Meeting  called  at  10  a.  m. 

Mrs.  Irvin  Moybr,  Sec  Div.  109. 


School  of  InstractioB 

Divisions  21  and  186,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will 
hold  a  school  of  instruction  for  the  State 
of  Georgia,  Friday,  October  6.  All  Di- 
visions are  urged  to  attend. 

We  expect  to  have  with  us  Sister  Mur- 
dock  and  Sister  PettingilL  Come  one, 
come  all  Cor.  Sec  Div.  21. 


Division  News 

DiviSKm  91,  Centralia  HI,  Is  occasion- 
ally enlivened  with  social  affairs  arranged 
by  the  members.  One  of  the  recent  oc- 
casions was  when  Brother  and  Sister 
Webber  invited  our  members  and  hus- 
bands to  assist  them  In  celebrating  their 
18th  weddii^  annivasary.  After  a  musi- 


cal program  and  guessing  contest  oor 
President,  Sister  Waggoner,  in  behalf  of 
Div.  91,  presented  the  couple  with  a 
beautiful  set  of  table  linen. 

The  guests  were  then  Invited  to  tike 
dining-room,  where  delidousrefreshmoitB 
were  served. 

Birs.  E.  Doe,  who  was  a  guest  at  the 
wedding  13  years  ago,  was  the  gueet  of 
honor. 

Another  pleasant  outing  was  held  at  the 
home  of  <me  of  our  members,  Sistar  Mil- 
lie Spenc&  She  changed  her  name  to 
Mrs.  F.  Frairier  last  8|»rUig.  and  moved 
on  a  farm  near  town. 

In  August,  20  of  our  members  braved 
the  intense  heat  and  surprised  her  in  her 
new  home.  Autos  belonging  to  Brothers 
Heyduck,  Hafeli,  Erskine  and  Abel,  were 
used  to  convey  us  to  the  farm,  where  we 
were  pleasantly  received  by  the  hoetesB 
and  her  husband.  A  beautiful  leather 
chair  was  presented  Sister  Frasier,  and 
she  made  a  nice  talk  expresdng  her  ap- 
preciation of  the  gift  At  6  o'clock  the 
contents  of  well-filled  baskets  were 
spread  on  the  lawn  and  we  all  enjoyed  a 
picnic  supper.  Several  kodak  pictures 
were  taken  of  the  merry  crowd  and  the 
outing  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

Cob.  Sbc.  Div.  91. 


The  members  of  Div.  66,  Cleveland.  O., 
are  ever  on  the  alert  to  take  sunshine  and 
cheer  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  the 
stranger  within  their  gates.  At  a  recent 
meeting  a  member  {woposed  that  the 
members  meet  at  an  appohited  place  on  a 
certain  day  and  go  to  visit  three  their 
members  who  had  been  afflicted  for 
months  and  unable  to  attend  meetings. 

The  day  arrived  and  a  number  of  Sis- 
ters, headed  by  the  President,  Sister 
Lockhart,  called  upon  Sisters  Fdsom, 
Johnson  and  Coug^anour,  taking  dteer 
and  best  wishes  with  them. 

E!ach  of  three  was  the  recipient  of  a 
basket  of  fruit,  and  It  was  eotainly  a 
pleasure  to  those  who  took  a  few  hours 
out  of  a  busy  time  to  visit  these  dear  old 
Sisters,  to  see  how  their  coming  was  ap- 
preciated. How  splendid  to  thus  remem- 
ber the  old  faithful  ones  who,  because  of 
illness,  are  unable  to  mins^  as  of  vwe. 
It  makes  them  ftel  ti»t)^tie9r<aM»)^^ 
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gotten.  This  is  an  example  that  we  all 
migbt  well  follow. 

An  Observer  Not  a  Mbhbbr  of  66. 


Division  46,  Denver,  Colo.,  held  an  in- 
teresting meeting  on  August  16,  that 
heing  the  date  of  inspection. 

Sister  Turner,  Grand  Chaplain,  was  the 
Inspector,  and  at  10  a.  m.  found  every 
officer  in  place  and  ready  for  work. 

The  morning  was  taken  up  with  routine 
business,  and  our  Inapectw  complimented 
us  upon  condition  of  boolia,  regalia  and 
ritual  work.  At  no<ni  a  recess  was  taken 
for  lunch,  and  several  daughters  of  our 
members,  including  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  Sister  Turner,  were  our  guests. 

They  were  invited  to  remain  to  see  the 
officers  put  on  the  forms  of  draping  the 
charter  and  the  memorial  drill. 

Hiss  Turner  favored  us  with  a  solo, 
which  was  appreciated.  After  the  visit- 
ors took  their  departure  ritual  work  was 
resumed  and  completed.  At  the  close  of 
the  session  Sister  Turner  made  a  splen- 
did address,  telling  of  the  many  good 
tilings  our  Order  is  doing,  making  one 
proud  to  belong. 

While  in  oar  cit7  Sister  Tnmer  and 
daughter  were  the  guests  of  Sister  W. 
D.  Nelson.  We  are  hoping  to  have  them 
with  us  soon  again,  as.  Sister  Turner  en- 
deared herself  to  all  the  members  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her. 

Cor.  Sec. 


Division  169,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been 
at  work  nnoe  early  last  fall  getting  ready 
for  the  state  meeting  which  was  held  in 
Memphis,  Jime  28.  Onr  firat  thought 
was.  How  can  we  raise  money  enough  to 
entertain  the  Sisters?  We  decided  to  as- 
sess each  member  ten  cents  a  month  for 
ten  months.  We  also  gave  a  ball  and  the 
four  Brotherhoods  came  to  our  aid,  which 
was  a  success.  Altogether  we  raised 
over  9200,  and  we  omsider  it  well  spent 
when  we  look  back  on  the  enjoyable  time 
every  one  had. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  rivalry  in  our 
Division  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
our  membership.  Two  captains  were 
chosen,  and  the  members  drew  for  their 
color,  one  side  having  red  and  the  other 
blue,  then  each  side  went  to  work  to  see 


which  could  bring  in  the  most  new  mem- 
bers in  a  given  time.  The  red  side  won 
and  we  increased  our  membership  to  106. 
The  blue  side  are  now  planning  an  enter- 
tainment, c<Hnpllmentary  to  the  victors. 

This  is  an  age  of  co-operation,  and  all 
great  work  is  done  by  united  efforts. 
Only  in  this  way  will  our  work  in  the 
I.  A.  be  a  success.  When  all  work 
in  harmony,  then  will  we  reach  the  pin- 
nacle of  success. 

Mrs.  Grace  Andrew. 


tL  I.  A.  Volnntary  Relief  Assoclathw 


CmeAOO,  111.,  Oct.  1,  1916. 
To  DivMon  IiMrance  Sterttariea,  V,  R,  A.: 

Too  are  bmbw  nodfled  of  the  death  of  the  f  ol- 
Inrlnc  nwmbew.  and  for  the  paymoDt  of  theee 
eUnu  joa  will  coOect  GO  ceata  from  each  mambar 
eam^  ona  eerti&eate,  and  tl.00  fran  each  me 
carryintf  two;  piovidins.  howarer,  that  no  one  be 
■■■Bwd  on  a  eertifleate  tf  tha  date  of  mum  waa 
later  than  Sept.  SO.  1916. 

SERIES  A 

A8BB8BMENT  No.  SUA 

Onaonta,  N.  Y..  Avg.  O,  im.  at  cancer,  Slatar 
Ubble  Utter,  of  Div.  214.  ased  GO  yaan.  Carried 
one  certlHcate,  dated  VMxtb,  1898.  payaUe  to  Wm. 
G.  Utter,  hoebaitd. 

AaSBBSMaHT  No.  SUA 

London,  Ont.,  Avg.  ZL  1916,  of  pneumoola.  Slater 
Lucy  H.  SlmpaoD,.of  Div.  48ft  affed  69  jreara,  Cai^ 
ried  one  c«rtiftcate.  dated  October,  1900,  payaUa  to 
Aleek  Slmpaoa,  hnaband. 

AaSBSSHEMT  No.  Z13a 

BIUb.  Kanaai,  Aug.  26. 1S16,  of  inteetinal  nephritii. 
Sister  Jeeete  B.  Laraon.  of  Div.  212.  aged  44  yeara. 
Carried  two  certiflcatee  dated  April,  1900.  payable  to 
John  A.LanMi.  huaband. 

Assess  KENT  No.  214a 

Ibneh  Chak,  Fa.,  Sept.  8.  mt,  of  tabMrcnloaU 
Slater  laabetta  A.  HtUer,  of  Div.  80.  aced  6S  yeara. 
Carried  one  c«rtificat»,  dated  May.  1904.  payable  to 

Albrisht  Miller,  huaband. 

Hoabera  will  pay  their  Insurance  Secretarieo  oa 
or  before  Oct.  81,  1916,  or  be  marked  delinqoent; 
and  in  order  to  reinttate  must  pay  a  fine  at  JO 
cents  on  each  certificate  beaidea  the  delinquency. 
Insurance  Secretaries  must  remit  to  the  Geneiml 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  within  10  days  thereafter. 
or  stand  delinquent  until  remittance  is  made. 

Members  who  paid  Aaaeasroents  Noa.  186  and 
196A-11.662  in  the  firat  olasa.  and  6.119  hi  tha  aaoood 
clasa, 

Mrs.  Gbo.  Wilson.  Prea.  V.  R.  A. 
Has.  nHMlB  E.  Booms,  Sec'f^&d^hwu.  I  ^ 

lew  Qfljcttay^tttuWcBUg  m 
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Contrlbatlons  for  thia  department  must  be  re- 
ceived bf  the  Editor  on  or  before  the  12th  of  the 
month  to  be  in  tiro*  for  the  •uceeadins  {une. 


Questions  and  Answers 

BY  T.  P.  LYONS  » 

EQUAUZtNO  PISTON  FAILS  TO  SEAT  THE 
BRAKE-nPE  EXHAUST  VALVE 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  the  follow- 
ing question:  Where  the  equalizing  pis- 
ton fails  to  seat  the  brake-pipe  exhaust 
valve  properly  during  a  service  applica- 
tion of  the  hrake,  what  may  be  done? 

L.  R.  B. 

A.  Fulure  of  the  brake-pipe  exhaust 
valve  to  seat  proper^,  vrbea  the  brake- 
pipe  pressure  has  been  reduced  sli^tly 
below  that  in  chamber  D,  would  indicate 
that  the  exhaust  valve  is  being  held  from 
its  seat  by  dirt,  and  to  prevent  too  great 
a  reduction  of  brake-pipe  pressure  being 
made,  the  cut-out  cock  below  the  brake 
valve  should  be  closed  slowly.  After 
clofflng  the  cut-out  cock  the  brake-valve 
handle  should  be  moved  to  service  posi- 
tion, exhausting  all  air  from  chamber  D 
and  the  equalizing  reservoir,  and  then 
moved  to  release  position. 

This  will  cause  a  very  strong  blow  at 
the  brake-valve  exhaust  port,  and  wiU, 
no  doubt,  remove  the  dirt  from  the  valve 
or  its  seat  If  it  does»  then  place  the 
brake-valve  handle  in  lap  position  and 
open  the  cut-out  cock. 

DEFECTIVE  PUMP  GOVERNOR 

Q.  What  will  cause  the  goveraor  to 

fail  to  stop  the  pump  when  the  desired 
pressure  has  been  accumulated  in  the 
main  reservoir,  and  what  is  the  remedy? 

L.  R.  B. 

A.  Fulure  to  stop  the  pump  means, 
that  for  some  reason  the  steam  valve  hi 
the  governor  is  not  forced  to  its  seat 
when  the  desired  main  reservoir  pressure 
is  obtained,  and  this  may  be  caused  by  the 
following:  Drip  pipe  becoming  stopped 
up;  port  in  pin  valve  seat  stopped  up; 
pipe  leading  to  chamber  under  diaphragm 
stopped  up;  or  the  regulating  spring  im- 
properly adjusted.  The  drip  pipe  stopped 
up  vUl  permit  an  aeenmulation  of  steam 


or  air  pressure  imder  the  governor  pistn^ 
{Hreventing  its  seating  the  steam  valve. 
The  remedy  for  this,  while  <»i  the  road,  is 
to  disconnect  the  pipe  from  the  governor. 
If  the  port  in  the  pin  valve  seat  be  at 
fault,  the  regulatii^  portion  of  tlie  gov- 
ernor must  be  removed,  when  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  pin  valve  may  be  taken 
out  and  the  port  cleaned.  To  determine 
if  the  pipe  leading  to  the  chamber  under 
the  diapliragm  be  stopped  up,  disconnect 
tiie  pipe  at  the  govemw,  and  with  tike 
automatic  brake-valve  handle  in  rmmiog 
position,  note  if  air  blows  through  the 
pipe.  The  regulating  spring  may  be  given 
the  proper  tension  lay  taming  the  r^o- 
lating  nut 

VALVE  GEAR  OF  THE  CBOSS-COHPOUND 
PUMP 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  the  differ- 
ence in  the  valve  gear  of  the  Westing- 
house  9^  inch  and  cross-compound  pumps; 
and  is  the  gear  the  same  for  both  the 
high  and  low  pressure  steam  cylinders? 

L.  G.  P. 

A.  The  same  type  of  valve  gear  ia  used 
in  all  Westingfaouse  pumps,  namely:  IMf- 
ferential  piston,  reversing  valve,  revers- 
ing rod  and  reversing  plate.  However, 
in  the  cross-compound  pump  the  main 
valve  is  of  the  piston  type,  while  in  the 
9i  and  11  inch  pumps,  a  common  D  slide 
valve  is  used.  Tlie  low  pressnre  steam 
I^stoa  Is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
valve  gear,  being,  what  is  termed,  a 
'•floating  piston." 

HANDLE  OF  BRAKE  VALVE  MOVED  TO  RE- 
LEASE POSITION  WHILE  BRAKE-PIPE 
EXHAUST  PORT  IS  OPEN 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  through  the 
air-brake  departmoit  of  our  Journal 
what  bad  results,  if  any,  may  follow  the 
moving  of  the  automatic  brake-valve 
handle  to  release  position  before  the 
brake-i^pe  exhaust  port  closes,  vrhea 
making  a  service  application  of  tlie  hraket 
Here  recentiy,  while  handling  a  Izam  of 
66  cars,  I  had  occan<m  to  make  a  brake 
application  for  a  block  signal,  and  shortly 
after  starting  the  application  the  block 
went  to  clear  and  I  moved  the  brake-valve 
handle  to  release  position,  and  a  drawbar 
was  pulled  out  Now  I  have  beeib  cen- 
sured for  pnllmg.c»heodrAwUaH^^ioId 
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this  method  of  handling  the  brake  valve 
was  responuble  for  the  trouble. 

Engineer. 

A.  Your  method  of  handlfa^  the  brake 
valve  was,  no  doubt,  responsible  for  the 
trouble.  As,  when  in  making  a  service 
application,  the  lA'ake-pipe  exhaust  port 
is  open  and  the  brake-pipe  air  begins  to 
escape  to  the  atmosphere,  the  pressure 
on  the  forward  portion  of  the  train  will 
drop  much  quicker  than  in  the  rear  por- 
tion. This  in  turn  means  tiiat  tlie  auxil- 
iary reservoir  pressure  will  be  much  less 
on  cars  in  the  forward  than  in  the  rear 
portion.  Now  when  tiie  automatic  brake- 
valve  handle  is  moved  to  release  position, 
the  exhaust  port  will  close  and  the  brake* 
pipe  pressure  builds  up  quickly  at  the 
head  end  of  the  trahi,  where,  doe  to  the 
low  auxiliary  reservoir  inressure,  a  prompt 
release  of  the  brakes  on  this  part  of  the 
train  will  be  had.  The  brake  pipe  air,  in 
the  rear  portion  of  the  train,  still  being 
in  motion  toward  the  bead  end,  will  catise 
the  pressure  in  this  portion  of  the  train 
to  continue  to  drop,  thus  applying  these 
brakes  harder;  whUe  the  brakes  <m  the 
forward  portion  are  being  released,  due 
to  rise  of  brake-pipe  pressure  at  that  end 
of  tiw  train.  A  similar  action  of  the 
brakes  will  be  had  where  service  braking 
is  being  done  through  the  direct  exhaust 
ports— as  with  a  broken  equalizing  reser- 
voir pipe— and  the  exhaust  pcnrt  closed 


BRAKE  CYLINDER  PRESSURE  OBTAINBa)  IN 
EMERGENCY 

Q.  Hy  understanding  of  the  E-T  equip- 
ment ifl^  we  get  a  higher  brake-^Iinder 
pressure  in  emergency  than  in  service, 
and  that  this  is  brought  about  by  tiie 
quick-action  cap  venting  brake-pipe  air 
to  the  brake  cylinders.  Now  when  the 
distributing  valve  is  equipped  with  a  plain 
cylinder  cap  do  we  get  any  higher  brake- 
t^linder  pr^sure  in  emergency  than  we 
do  in  service?  J.  3.  B. 

A.  The  venting  of  brake-pipe  air  to 
the  brake  cylinders  through  the  quick- 
action  cap  in  an  emergency  application  of 
the  brake  does  not  in  any  way  control  or 
govern  the  {wessore  obtained  in  the  brake 
cyUaden. 

With  thb  type  of  brake,  the  pressure 


obtained  in  the  brake  cylinders  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  pressure  in  the  applica- 
titm  blinder. 

The  reason  for  a  higher  brake^linder 
pressure  in  emergency  than  in  service  is, 
that  when  a  sudden  and  heavy  brake-pipe 
reduction  is  made,  the  air  in  the  pressure 
chamber  forces  the  equalizing  piston  and 
its  slide  valve  to  their  extreme  travel, 
cutting  off  the  ai^lication  chamber  and 
at  the  same  time  making  a  direct  etmnec- 
tion  between  the  pressure  chamber  and 
application  cylinder.  This  cylinder  volume, 
being  small,  when  connected  with  the 
pressure  chamber  at  seventy  pounds  pres- 
sure, will  equalize  at  about  sixty-five 
pounds  instead  of  fifty  pounds,  which  it 
does  when  the  applicatirai  chamber  is 
connected.  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
a  small  port  In  Uto  rotary  valve  of 
the  automatic  brake  valve— called  the 
blow-down  timing  port— which  ulows 
air  from  the  main  reservoir  to  feed 
into  the  application  cylinder  pipe,  and 
thus  to  the  application  cylinder.  With 
this  connection  main  reservoir  pressure 
would  be  had  in  the  application  cylinder 
were  it  not,  that  at  thUi  time,  the  safely 
valve  (which  is  adjusted  to  ^  pounds)  is 
connected  to  the  application  cylinder 
which  controls  its  pressure.  Where  110 
pounds  brake-pipe  pressure  is  used  in- 
stead of  70  pounds,  the  pressure  chamber 
air  will  equalize  in  the  application  cylin- 
der at  about  93  pounds  instead  of  65 
pounds.  Therefore,  the  reascHi  for  vent- 
ing brake-pipe  air  to  tiie  brake  cyUnders 
in  an  emergency  application  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  higher  brake- 
cylinder  pressure,  but  rather  to  assist 
the  brake  valve  in  securing  a  sudden  re- 
duction of  brake-pipe  pressure.  Where 
the  distributing  valve  is  equipped  with  a 
plain  cylinder  cap,  the  pressure  obtained 
in  the  brake  cylmder  is  the  same  in  either 
a  service  or  emergenor  ai^licatimi  as 
that  obtained  where  the  quick-action 
cap  is  used. 

THB  NECESSITY  OP  CUTTINO  ESfOINE  OFF 
FROM  TRAIN  BEFORE  TAKING  WATER 

Q.  If  consistent,  will  you  kindly  answer 
the  following  question:  We  have  a  rule 
in  our  air-brake  book  which  requires  that 
with  trains  of  16  or  more 
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must  be  cut  ofl  from  the  train  before 
taking  coal  or  water.  Now,  I  have  been 
in  the  service  too  long  to  advocate  the 
breaking  of  any  of  the  rules,  but  this 
one.  I  bdieve,  should  be  changed  or  at 
least  "winked"  at,  as  when  handling 
these  long  ti-ains,  every  time  the  engine 
is  cut  off  great  delay  follows  in  recharg- 
ing and  releasing  the  brakes.  Due  to 
this  delay,  trainmen  become  impatient, 
and  want  you  to  move,  when  you  know 
full  well  ^at  the  brakes  have  not  had 
time  to  release,  generally  resalting  in  the 
pulling  of  a  ibawbar  or  the  Inreaking 
of  a  knuckle.  Tr^mrai  are  justified  In 
their  anxioQsness  to  move,  as  with  these 
long  trains  one  or  more  road  crossings 
are  generally  blocked;  and  with  a  police- 
man close  by  the  situation  becomes  inter- 
esting. 

We  have  still  another  rule,  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  the  straight-iur  brake  in 
thecontrol  of  trains.  This,  too,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, fdiould  be  changed,  as  I  believe 
far  better  results  can  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  straight  air  than  can  be  had 
with  the  automatic  brake  when  handling 
long  trains.  Now  I  would  like  an  ex- 
pression from  the  Journal  on  these  two 
points,  and  from  other  Brothers  who  are 
handling  loi^  trains.  J.  W.  McQ. 

A.  In  making  reply  it  must  first  be  said 
that  it  is  not  for  the  Journal  to  say 
what  rules  should  be  enforced  on  your 
road.  However,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
writer,  rules  are  made  and  enforced  to 
supply  that  which  we  lack  in  what  is 
called  good  judgment,  and  the  rule  of 
good  judgment  m^  safely  supersede  all 
other  rules,  providing  we  are  competent 
of  recognizing  this  rule  when  we  see  it 
That  modem  trains  are  being  controlled 
by  use  of  the  independent  brake  is  no 
longer  a  secret,  as  this  method  is  prac- 
ticed by  many  enginemen  on  roads  where 
long  trains  are  handled.  That  they  are 
successful,  ia  ^ven  by  the  few  number 
of  accidents.  Ckmtrolling  a  train  by  the 
use  of  the  independent  brake  is  some- 
thing that  requires  most  careful  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  engineer,  and 
probably  no  attempt  should  be  made  at 
this  when  the  speed  of  the  train  is  high, 
aa  the  work  required  to  bring  the  train 
to  rest  would  be  sufituent  to  cause  the 


loosening  of  the  driving  Urea  The  thick- 
ness and  fit  of  the  driving  tires  is  another 
thing  to  be  considered  before  attempting 
to  control  a  train  with  the  independent 
brake.  The  rate  at  which  the  brake* 
blinder  pressure  is  built  up  must  re- 
ceive careful  attention,  as,  where  the 
pressure  is  built  up  quickly,  the  rapid 
running  in  of  the  slack  may  cause  damage 
to  the  train.  Where  an  accurate  stop  is 
to  be  made  with  a  long  train,  as  in  taking 
water,  plenty  of  time  must  be  used  and 
the  train  brou^t  slowly  to  rest  It  wQl 
be  found,  in  handling  long  trains,  that  the 
'Adrift  stop^"  completed  with  a  light  ap- 
plicatim  of  tlie  oigine  brak^  will  bring 
about  good  results.  Where  a  stop  is  to 
be  made  on  a  favorable  grade,  and  the 
speed  of  the  train  quite  high,  the  train 
brakes  should  be  used,  and  applied  while 
the  speed  is  high,  making  but  one  reduc- 
tion i^iere  posdble,  and  no  attempt  made 
aa  to  aecura^  of  stop. 

SAFETY  VALVE 

Q.  Will  you  please  ez|didn  bow  the 
safety  valve  on  the  distributing  valve 
controls  the  brake-cylinder  pressure  op 
the  engine?  Now,  my  understanding  cf 
the  E-T  equipment  is  that  the  brake- 
cylinder  pressure  is  controlled  by  the 
pressure  in  the  application  cylinder  and, 
if  this  be  true,  how  does  the  safety  valve 
control  the  pressure?  Runner. 

A.  The  safety  valve  controls  the  impli- 
cation-cylinder pressure  directly  and  the 
brake-cylinder  pressure  indirectly.  This 
may  be  made  more  clear  by  saying  that 
the  safety  valve,  which  is  adjusted  to  68 
pounds,  is  connected  to  the  application 
cylinder  at  all  times,  except  in  service  Utp 
position.  The  pressure  developed  in  the 
brake  cylinders  is  governed  by  the  prea* 
sure  in  the  application  cylinder,  whteh  is 
in  tiie  control  of  the  safety  valve. 

QUICK-ACTION  CYLINDER  CAP 

Q.  We  have  a  number  of  engines  equip- 
ped with  the  E-T  brake  and  here  recentl7 
the  distributing  valves  on  the  mginee  in 
road  service  were  equipped  with  a  quick- 
action  cylinder  cap.  Will  you  please  say 
what  is  the  object  of  this  cap  and  how 
does  it  operate?  L.  M.  G. 

A.  The  operatim  of  the  qnick^actioo 
cylinder  cap  Is  as  follows:  ^Wben  a  sudden 
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and  heavy  brake-pipe  reduction  is  4nade, 
the  equalizing  piston  and  its  slide  valve 
move  to  their  extreme  travel,  the  knob 
on  the  piston  striking  the  graduating 
stem,  caosing  It  to  compress  the  graduat- 
ing spring.  The  movement  of  the  gradu- 
ating stem  also  causes  a  movement  of 
emergency  valve,  opening  a  port  in  the 
seat  of  the  valve,  allowing  brake-pipe  air 
to  flow  down  on  top  of  the  non-retom 
check  valve,  forcing  this  valve  from  its 
seat^  aUowIng  the  brake-pipe  air  to  pass 
to  the  brake  cylinders  through  a  port  in 
the  cap  and  distributing  valve  body. 

When  the  brake  cylinders  and  the  brake 
pipe  equalize,  the  check  valve  is  forced  to 
its  seat  by  a  spring,  thus  preventing  air 
in  the  brake  cylinders  from  flowing  back 
into  the  brake  pipe.  The  object  of  tiie 
quick-action  cylinder  cap  is  to  assist  the 
automatic  brake  valve  m  making  a  sad- 
den reduction  of  brake-pipe  pressure 
when  an  emergency  application  of  the 
brake  Is  being  made. 

EFFECT  OF  LEAKAOE  PAST  THE  AFPUCA- 
TION  VALVE 

Q.  It  is  frequently  found  when  operat- 
ing the  engine  brake,  the  brake-cylinder 
pressure  will  increase  above  that  in- 
tended; and  I  would  like  to  ask  if  this  is 
not  caused  by  leakage  past  the  applica- 
tku  valve  in  the  distributing  valve? 

L.  M.  G. 

A.  Any  leakage  past  the  application 
valve  will  be  free  to  go  to  the  brake  cyl- 
inders, and  there  will  be  a  tendency 
toward  a  building  of  pressure.  How- 
ever, if  the  leakage  past  this  valve  be 
greater  than  the  leakage  generally  found 
in  the  brake  cylinders,  and  the  brake- 
cylinder  pressure  increases  above  that  in 
the  application  cylinder,  the  application 
piston  and  Its  valves  will  be  moved  to  re- 
lease position,  opening  the  exhaust  port, 
cau^ng  a  drop  in  brake-i^linder  pressure 
equal  to  or  slightiy  less  than  that  In  the 
^»pHcati<Hi  cylinder,  when  the  piston  and 
Its  valves  will  again  move  back  to  lap 
position.  Therefore,  it  may  be  said  that 
leakage  past  the  application  valve  will 
not  cause  an  increase  of  brake-cylinder 
pressure,  but  may  cause  an  intermitti^nt 
Mov  at  the  distributing  valve  exhaust 
port, 


BLOW  AT  THE  DIRECT  EXHAUST  PORT  OF 
THE  AUTOMATIC  BRAKE  VALVE 

Q.  My  engine  is  equipped  with  the  E-T 
br^e  and  lately  I  have  noticed  a  blow 
from  the  large  port  at  the  back  of  the 
automatic  brake  valve.  Now,  when  I 
move  the  independent  brake-valve  handle 
to  lap  position  tiie  blow  will  stop  and  the 
engine  brake  will  apply.  Will  you  please 
explain  what  defect  will  cause  this  trou- 
ble? L.  R.  a 

A.  When  both  automatic  and  independ- 
ent brake  valves  are  in  running  position 
and  the  equalizing  piston  and  its  slide 
valve  in  release  position,  the  application 
chamber  and  cylinder  are  open  through 
the  distributing  valve  release  pipe  to  the 
direct  exhaust  port  of  the  automatic 
brake  valve.  Therefor^  any  leakage  into 
these  chambers  will  cause  a  blow  at  this 
port  This  leakage  may  be  found  in  the 
gasket  between  the  distributing  valve  and 
its  reservoir  or  past  the  equalizing  slide 
valve.-  and  more  than  likely  it  is  the  latter. 
The  movement  of  the  independent  brake 
valve  to  lap  position  closes  the  opening 
of  the  release  pipe  to  the  atmosphere, 
thorel^  retuning  any  air  that  may  leak 
intq  the  application  chamber  and  ^linder, 
thus  causing  the  brake  to  apply.  - 

CLEANINO  A  PEED  VALVE 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  in  detail  how 
to  clean  a  feed  valve?  A,  B.  M. 

A.  Desiring  to  clean  the  feed  valve, 
and  the  brake  system  charged  with- air, 
flrst  close  the  cut-out  cock  under  the  au- 
tomatic brake  valve,  then  place  the  han- 
dle of  the  brake  valve  in  release  position, 
after  which  the  main  reservoir  cut-out 
cock,  fotmd  in  the  pipe  just  back  of  the 
main  reservoir,  should  be  closed.  The 
closing  of  the  cut-out  cock  vents  the  air 
from  the  brake  system,  and  now  the  feed 
valve  may  be  taken  apart  for  cleaning. 
FuBt  remove  the  cap  of  the  supply  valve 
chamber  and  take  out  the  piston  and  its 
valve,  cleaning  the  parts  thoroug^y,  also 
the  chamber  in  which  they  work.  The 
face  of  the  slide  valve  and  the  tip  ends 
of  its  spring  should  then  be  lubricated 
with  a  very  small  amount  of  en^ne  oil; 
no  oil  should  be  used  on  the  pistmi  or  the 
cylinder  in  which  it  works.  Next  remove 
the  regulating  valve  cap 
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regalatiiig  valve  and  its  spring,  clean  the 
parts  carefully,  also  the  port  in  the  seat 
of  the  valve;  tiiese  parts  should  be  re- 
placed without  lubrication.  In  replacing 
either  of  the  caps  care  should  be  taken 
that  there  be  no  leakage  by  them,  as 
where  leakage  exists  main  reservoir  jwes- 
Bure  will  be  obtained  in  the  brake  pipe. 
Where  waste  Is  used  in  cleaning,  g^eat 
care  should  be  taken  that  none  gets  into 
the  ports. 

AIR  GAUGE 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  the  follow- 
ing and  settle  an  argument  between  my- 
self and  a  brother  engineer: 

What  pressure  does  the  black  hand  on 
the  air  gauge  indicate?  Now,  I  claim 
that  the  black  hand  indicates  train-line 
pressure,  while  my  brother  engineer 
claims  it  does  not,  even  though  it  tells 
you  so  on  the  dial  of  the  gauge,  where  it 
reads,  red  hand  main  reservoir,  black 
hand  train  line.  Who  is  right?  S.  W.  R. 

A.  Engines  equipped  with  either  the 
E-T  or  L-T  type  of  brakes  are  generally 
furnished  with  two  air  gauges;  the  black 
hand  of  the  large  gauge  indicates  equal- 
izing reservoir  pressure,  while  the  black 
hand  on  the  smaller  gauge  indicates 
brake-pipe  pressure.  Engines  equipped 
with  the  G-6  ^pe  of  brake  have  but  one 
gauge  and  here  the  black  hand  indicate* 
equalizing  reservoir  pressure.  What  you 
say  in  regard  to  the  inscription  on  dial  of 
the  gauge  is  true  of  the  gauges  formerly 
furnished.  But  on  gauges  of  recent  date 
the  inscription  reads.  Black  hand  equal- 
izing reservoir. 

P-C  EQUIPMENT 

Q.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  how 
the  brake  valve  should  be  handled  when 
braking  a  passenger  train  where  the  P-G 
equipment  is  found  on  some  of  the  cars 
in  the  train?  All  of  ovct  passenger  cars 
have  Uie  Westinghouse  quick-action  triple 
valve  type  of  brake,  and  we  carry  110- 
pound  brake-pipe  pressure,  but  occasion- 
ally we  get  a  Pullman  sleeper  that  has 
the  P-C  brake,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  method  of  braking  is  the  same  with 
both  ^rpes  of  brakes?  R.  L.  M. 

A.  The  brake  should  be  handled  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  cars  equipped  with 
ttie  qnidc-actton  triples,  tlie  only  differ- 


ence being  that  hi  a  service  ai^lication  a 
brake^pipe  reduction  of  at  least  seven 

pounds  must  be  made  to  cause  the  control 
valve  to  move  to  application  position. 
Another  feature  found  in  this  type  of 
brake  that  is  not  found  in  the  triple  valve 
is,  that  where  the  brake-pipe  pressure  is 
reduced  one-half  the  amount  had  at  the 
time  the  application  was  commenced  the 
brake  will  antomatieally  apply  in  emer- 
gency. This  means  that  where  110-pound 
brake-pipe  pressure  is  used,  if  the  pres- 
sure be  reduced,  in  a  single  application, 
below  66  pounds,  emergency  action  will 
be  had;  while  if  70  pounds  pressure  is 
used,  and  the  pressure  be  reduced,  in  a 
single  application,  to  36  pounds^  quick 
action  will  be  had. 

for  any  reason  It  is  found  necessary 
to  cut  out  tiie  brakes  close  the  cut-oat 
cock  in  the  cross-over  pipe  and  bleed  both 
service  and  emergency  reservoirs. 

LOCOMOTIVE  AUTOMATIC  RBLBAaB 
POSITION 

Q.  My  engine  is  equipped  with  the  New 
York  L-T  type  of  brake,  and  here  re- 
cently in  reading  an  article  on  the  oper- 
ation of  this  brake,  mention  was  made  of 
locomotive  automatic  release  position  of 
the  brake  valve,  and  I  have  been  trying 
to  find  this  position  on  the  brake  valve 
on  my  engine  but  have  been  unable  to 
do  so;  therefor^  will  you  please  explain 
what  is  meant  by  this  portion?  G.  R.  L. 

A.  Tliia  is  a  new  pomtion  added  to  the 
handle  of  the  independrait  brake  valve 
and  is  used  when  it  is  desired  to  release 
the  locomotive  brake  independent  of  the 
train  brakes  following  an  automatic  ap- 
plication. This  is  brought  about  as  f(J- 
lows:  After  making  an  automatic  appli- 
cation of  the  brakes,  should  it  be  dedred 
to  relewe  the  engine  brake  independent 
of  the  tnUn  brakes,  the  handle  of  the  in- 
dependent Inrake  valve  is  moved  to  its 
full  forward  position  or  to  locomoti've  au- 
tomatic release  position.  In  this  positiwi 
of  the  handle  tiie  chedc  valve  in  the  in- 
dependent locomotive  automatic  release 
portion  of  the  stru|^t«ir  brake  valve  is 
unseated  and  this  allows  air  from  the  con- 
trol reservoir  to  escape  to  the  atmos- 
phere, thus  caurang  a  release  of  the  loco- 
motive brake. 

As  your  engine  is  not  Muipped  with 
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this  late  style  of  independent  brake  valve, 
you  must  have  what  is  known  as  a  special 
release  valve,  by  which  the  locomotive 
brake  may  be  released  independent  of 
the  train  lirake,  but  the  principle  of  the 
hidependent  release  is  the  same  in  both 
cases. 

TBST  FOB  AIR  PISTON  PACKING  BINQS 

Q.  How  would  yoa  test  for  leakage 
past  the  packing  rings  in  the  air  piston 
of  a  WestJnghouse  11-inch  pump? 

M.  M.  L. 

A.  To  learn  if  there  he  leakage  past 
the  packing  rings,  it  must  first  be  known 
if  the  discharge  valves  are  free  from 
leakage.  To  test  for  leaky  discharge 
valve,  charge  Ihe  main  resennur,  then 
stop  the  pump,  open  the  oil  cup,  and 
if  the  upper  discharge  valve  is  leak- 
ing, air  will  blow  out  through  the  cup; 
remove  the  plug  in  the  bottom  head, 
and  if  the  lower  discharge  valve  is  leak- 
ing, air  will  blow  out  through  the  open- 
ing. Having  found  the  discharge  vaives 
free  from  leakage  we  may  next  test  the 
packing  rings.  With  the  pressure  pumped 
up,  run  the  pump  slowly,  open  the  oil  cup, 
and  if  on  the  down  stroke  of  the  piston, 
air  blows  out  through  the  cup  the  pack- 
ing rings  are  leaking.  Leaky  packing 
rings  will  cause  the  pump  to  run  hot 

TOSTS  FOB  BBAKB-CYUNDEB  LBAXAGB 

Q.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  how  to 
test  for  brake-cylinder  leakage  on  the 
engine  where  the  E-T  equipment  is  used? 
I  recently  had  a  failure  caused  by  pump 
being  unable  to  chaise  a  train,  and  when 
the  pomp  was  tested  out  at  the  round- 
bouse  it  was  found  to  be  O.K.,  and  I  was 
told  tiiat  the  reason  we  could  not  charge 
the  train  was  on  account  of  the  brake- 
cylinder  leakage  on  the  engine.  Now, 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  liow  do  you  test 
for  brake-cylinder  leakage,  and  how 
would  brake-cylinder  leakage  on  the 
engine  prevent  the  pump  from  charging 
the  tram?  E.  L. 

A.  That  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
answer  to  your  questions  may  be  had  it 
will  first  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
on  tiie  principles  of  operation  of  the  E-T 
equipment 

And  it  may  be  said  that  the  principles 
governing  the  operation  of  this  brake  are 


about  the  same  as  those  of  older  equip- 
ments, the  only  difference  being  the 
means  for  supplying  air  prauure  to  the 
brake  cylinders,  and  it  is  this  feature 
that  concerns  us  in  finding  an  answer  to 
your  questions.  Instead  of  an  auxiliary 
reservoir  with  its  limited  supply  of  air, 
and  a  triple  valve  to  measure  a  given 
amount  of  this  air  to  the  brake  cylinders, 
the  distributing  valve  is  made  to  supply 
ur  to  all  brake  cylinders,  and  as  the  air 
used  in  the  brake  cylinders  cornea  direct 
fmn  the  main  reservoir,  the  supply  is 
inractically  unlimited. 

When  an  application  of  the  brake  is 
made,  the  air  pressure  in  the  application 
cylinder  will  force  the  application  piston 
and  its  valves  to  application  position, 
closing  the  exhaust  port  and  opening  the 
application  port,  admitting  air  from  the 
main  reservoir  to  the  locomotive  brake 
(flinders  until  their  pressure  equals  or 
slightly  exceeds  that  in  the  application 
cylinder,  when  the  api^icatlon  pistcoi 
and  valve  will  be  returned  to  lap  position, 
closing  the  application  port;  and  now 
the  pressure  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of 
the  application  piston.  Where  either  var- 
ies, the  piston  will  move  toward  the  lower 
pressure;  consequently,  if  that  on  the 
brake-<7linder  side  is  reduced,  by  brake^- 
Qrlinder  leakage,  the  pressure  in  the  ap- 
plication cylinder  will  force  the  application 
piston  and  valve  to  application  positirai, 
again  admitting  main  reservoir  air  to  tiie 
brake  cylinders  until  the  pressure  is  again 
slightiy  greater  than  that  in  the  applica- 
tion cylinder,  when  the  piston  again  moves 
back  to  lap  position.  In  this  way  the 
brake  qrlinder  pressure  is  always  main- 
tained equal  to  that  in  the  application 
cylinder.  Now,  to  answer  your  seorad 
question  first:  When  tiie  air  was  cut  into 
tiie  train  the  engine  brake  applied,  and  if 
left  applied,  and  brake  cylinder  leakage 
existed,  it  will  be  readily  understood  how 
main  reservoir  air  was  being  .pasted 
through  the  brake  cylinders,  and  this  leak- 
age, no  doubts  was  responnble  for  the 
pump  not  being  able  to  raise  the  pressure. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  to  release  the 
engine  brake  at  once  with  the  independent 
brake  valve,  thereby  preventing  the  waste 
of  air.  To  test  the  brake  cylindars  for  leak- 
age, set  the  brake  it^fuUtd^lfeDCdlSlg  tee 
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eat-out  cock  in  the  main  reservoir  supply 
pipe  to  the  distributing  valve,  and  note  if 
there  be  a  drop  in  pressure,  which  will 
be  indicated  by  the  red  hand  on  the  small 
gage.  To  determine  whether  the  leakage 
exists  in  the  driver,  or  tender  brake  cyl- 
inders, close  the  cut-out  cock  in  the  pipe 
leading  to  the  tender  brake  cylinder, 
again  set  the  brake  and  note  the  brake 
cylinder  gauge  for  leakage. 

EFFECT  OF  A  BROKEN  FINAL  DISCHARGE 
VALVE  IN  A  CROSS-COHPOUND  PUMP 

Q.  In  reading  over  Brother  Lyons' 
book  of  "Helpful  Hints  On  Modem  Loco- 
motive Brakes, "  I  noticed  an  answer  to  a 
question  in  which  it  states  that  a  broken 
or  stuck  open  final  discharge  valve  in  a 
cross-compound  pump  will  cause  it  to  scop 
when  the  mwn  reservoir  pressure  is  great- 
er than  40  pounds.  Will  you  please  ex- 
plain how  this  causes  the  pump  to  stop, 
and'  why  it  happens  to  stop  at  tiiis  pres- 
sure? L.  H.  M. 

A.  To  learn  why  the  pump  stops,  and 
just  why  it  happens  to  stop  at  this  pres- 
sure, it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  few 
figure^  that  we  may  learn  firstthe power 
of  the  high-pressure  steam  piston  and 
second  what  load  per  square  inch  on  the 
low-pressure  air  piston  will  equal  the 
power  of  the  steam  piston.  To  find  the 
power  of  the  high-pressure  steam  piston 
we  multiply  the  area  of  the  piston  by  the 
effective  steam  pressure.  To  find  the 
area  of  the  piston,  square  the  diameter  and 
multiply  tlM  result  by  the  decimal  .7864; 
that  ia,  ^  X  8i  X  .7854  »>  S6|  square 
inches,  the  area  of  the  piston. 

In  looking  for  the  effective  steam  pres- 
sure, let  use  assume  a  boiler  pressure  of 
200  pounds,  which  will  give  a  pressure  of 
about  190  pounds  at  the  pump.  Now  as 
the  steam  is  compounded,  that  is,  used  the 
second  time,  the  working  pressure  of  the 
low-pressure  steam  cylinder  acts  as  a  back 
pressure  on  the  high-pressure  steam 
piston;  and,  as  the  working  pressure  of 
the  low  pressure  steam  cylinder  is  about 
70  pounds,  we  therefore  have  an  effective 
pressure  of  120  pounds  on  the  high- 
pressure  steam  piston.  Then,  66i  X  120 
=6,810  pounds,  the  force  exerted  by  the 
high-pressure  steam  piston  to  move  the 
low-pressure  air  piston. 


Let  us  next  find  the  area  of  the  low- 
pressure  air  piston,  14i  X  14}  X  .7854 
=166  square  inches.  Then,  dividing  the 
force  exerted  by  the  high-pressure  steam 
piston  by  the  area  of  the  low-pressure  air 
piston,  6810 165,  we  have  for  our  answer 
-  about  40  poxmds.  From  the  foregoing  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  reason  for  the  pump 
stopping  at  about  40  pounds  is  that  this 
load  on  the  air  piston  equals  the  power  of 
the  hi^-pressure  steam  piston. 

DEFECTIVE  PUMP  GOVERNOR 

Q.  Here  smne  time  ago  I  read  an  an- 
swer in  the  Journal  as  to  why  an  air 
pump  would  stop  when  the  main  reservoir 
pressure  reached  45  pounds,  and  it  stated 
that  a  final  discharge  valve  broken  or 
stuck  open  would  cause  this  trouble.  Now 
I  take  it  this  means  the  final  discharge 
valve  in  a  cross-oompomid  pump.  Bat 
here  the  other  day  I  had  an  en|^iie  with 
the  E-T  equipment,  and  a  11-inch  air 
pump,  and  the  pump  stopped  when  the 
main  reservoir  pressure  reached  45 
pounds,  this  with  the  automatic  brake 
valve  in  running  position,  and  would  pump 
up  the  maximum  pressure  when  the  han- 
dle was  moved  to  lap  positiui.  Now 
where  was  the  trouble  and  whal^  if  any, 
repwrs  could  I  have  made  while  on  the 
road?  M.  P.  L. 

A.  That  the  pump  would  work  when 
the  handle  was  moved  to  lap  positirai, 
gives  us  the  answer  to  your  question,  as 
in  this  position  of  the  handle  the  excess 
pressure  head  of  the  pump  governor  is 
cat  out,  therefore  this  part  of  the  govern- 
or must  be  resptmsible  for  the  pump 
stopping. 

This  may  be  made  more  clear  by  offer- 
ing a  word  on  the  operation  of  the  excess 
pressure  head  of  the  governor,  in  which 
it  may  be  s^  that  the  principle  of  opera* 
tion  is  the  same  as  any  sfaifi^  top  govern- 
or, wil^  the  exertion  that  tiie  Uwd 
above  the  diaphragm  is  obtained  by  ahr 
pressure  ft^m  the  feed  valve  pipe  and 
that  of  the  regulating  spring. 

Air  from  the  main  reservoir  fiows 
through  the  automatic  brake  valve,  when 
the  handle  is  in  release,  running  or  hid- 
ing position,  to  the  chamber  below  the 
diaphragm.  But  in  lap,  service  or  emer- 
gency position,  this  main  resMnroir  coimec- 
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tion  18  closedt  therefore  this  governor 
head  is  cut  out  Now,  if  for  any  reason 
the  air  pressure  is  cut  off  from  the  top  of 
the  diaphragm,  as  where  the  feed  valve 
is  stuck  in  closed  pontion,  or  the  inpe 
ocmnection  beccHues  stopped  up^  we  will 
have  but  the  pressure  of  the  regulating 
spring  above  the  diaphragm,  which  is 
generally  adjusted  to  about  20  pounds. 
This,  then,  should  mean  that  the  pump 
will  stop  when  the  main  reservoir  pres- 
sure reaches  20  poimds,  and  it  would, 
were  it  not  that  it  requires  a  pressure  of 
about  46  pounds  on  top  of  the  governor 
[UBton  to  finve  the  steam  valve  to  Its 
seat  Therefore,  the  pump  will  ctnitinue 
to  work,  even  though  the  pin  valve  be 
unseated,  until  this  amount  is  obtiuned. 
The  remedy  is  to  clean  the  feed  valve  or 
free  the  pipe  leading  to  the  governor  top. 
Where  this  can  not  be  done  the  pipe  lead- 
ing to  the  chamber  below  tiie  diaphragm 
must  be  blanked,  and  the  maximmn  pres- 
sure head  readjusted  to  the  pressure  de- 
sired when  nnmin^  tiiis  to  save  the  pump 
from  having  to  work  against  the  high 
presBure. 

THERMAL  TEST 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  what  ia 
meant  1^  a  thermal  teat  of  the  Inr^eB? 

M.  P.  L. 

A.  By  a  thermal  test  is  meant  a  tem- 
perature test;  that  is,  the  holding  power 
'  of  the  brakes  is  determined  by  the  tem- 
perature of  the  wheels.  Thermal  tests  of 
the  brakes  are  made  in  handling  trains  on 
heavy  grades,  where  at  some  point  on  the 
grade  the  train  is  sb^ped  and  tlie  tem- 
po-ature  of  the  wheels  on  the  (Afferent 
cars  noted,  to  learn  whether  the  wheels 
are  overheated,  indicating  too  high  a 
brake  power;  or  underheated,  indicating 
too  low  a  brake  power. 

B-S  BRAKE  VALVE  FAILS  TO  AUTOHATIC- 
ALLY  LAP 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  the  follow- 
ing question:  Wliatwill  prevent  a  New 
-  York  B-3  brake  valve  firom  automatically 
dosing  the  brake-pipe  exhaust  port  when 
the  proper  reduction  of  brake-pipe  pres- 
sure is  made?  Now,  in  a  Westinghouse 
brake  valve,  this  would  indicate  leakage 
from  the  equalizing  reservoir  or  its  con- 
nections, and  I  have  used  this  rule  to  iind 


the  trouble  in  the  B-3  valve,  that  is,  I 
have  carefully  inspected  the  supplement- 
ary reservoir  and  its  connections  for  leak- 
age, even  going  so  far  as  to  coat  the 
I^pes  and  unions^  also  the  back  ca|^  with 
eoapy  water,  but  cannot  find  any  leakage. 
I  might  add  that  the  exhanat  p<nt  can  be 
closed  by  moving  the  brake-valve  handle 
to  lap  position.  J.  M.  L. 

A.  The  graduating  valve  failing  to 
move  to  automatic  lap  position,  following 
a  Inrake-pipe  reduction,  would  indicate 
leakage  of  air  from  the  supplementary 
reservoir  or  its  connections,  and  your 
method  of  locating  this  leakage  is  cor- 
rect as  far  as  you  have  gone,  but  you 
have  not  tested  the  graduating  piston  for 
leakage.  It  is,  no  doubt,  understood 
that  when  the  brake-valve  handle  is  in 
running  position,  the  pressure  on  both 
sides  of  the  graduating  piston  is  the 
same;  that  is,  brake-pipe  air  is  In  front 
of  the  piston  and  supplementary  reser- 
voir  air  behind  it 

Therefore,  when  the  brake-valve  han- 
dle is  moved  to  service  position,  and  the 
brake-pipe  i»-essure  begins  to  reduce  in 
front  of  the  piston,  if  there  be  leakage 
past  the  piston,  supplementary  reservoir 
pressure  will  or  may  reduce  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  brake-pipe  pressure;  and  if 
it  does  the  inreasore  on  both  aides  of  the 
pisUm  will  remain  the  same. 

Consequently  the  piston  will  not  move, 
which  in  turn  means  that  the  graduating 
valve  will  not  be  moved  to  close  the 
brake-pipe  exhaust  port;  or  in  otiier 
words  the  valve  will  fail  to  automatically 
lap. 

To  test  for  leakage  past  the  pistiHi, 
place  the  brake-valve  handle  midway  be- 
tween service  and  emergency  position  to 
empty  the  brake  pipe,  then  to  the  second 
service  notch;  close  the  cut-out  cock 
under  the  brake  valve;  any  leakage  by 
the  piston  will  be  indicated  by  the  black 
hand  on  the  gauge.  Where  the  pipe 
leading  to  tiie  black  hand  is  ccomected  to 
the  brake  pipe  below  the  cut-out  cock, 
the  gauge,  of  course,  will  not  indicate 
this  leakage.  But  by  again  moving  the 
brake-valve  handle  from  the  second  serv- 
ice notch  to  midway  between  full  service 
and  emergency,  any  leakage  past  the 
piston  will  be  indi^^);f^^)fva,(fHE}^r(^e3i- 
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haust  of  idr  from  the  exhaust  port. 
Leakage  from  the  supplementary  reser- 
voir may  also  occur  through  the  partition 
between  the  supplementary  and  acceler- 
ator valve  reservoirs;  this  will  cause  a 
blow  at  the  small  exhaust  port  of  the 
accelerator  valve  when  the  brake  is  re- 
leased. 

FAILURE  TO  GET  BRAKE-PIPE  EXHAUST 

Q.  If,  after  moving  the  brake-valve 
handle  to  one  of  the  service  notches,  and 
obtmning  an  exhaust  from  the  brake 
pipe,  the  handle  is  then  moved  still 
further,  and  no  exhaust  from  the  brake 
pipe,  where  is  the  trouble  and  what  is 
the  remedy?  J.  M.  L. 

A.  The  trouble  here  is  just  opposite  to 
that  referred  to  in  your  first  question; 
that  is,  the  leakage  in  this  case  is  &om 
the  brake-pipe  side  of  the  equalising  pis- 
ton instead  of  the  supplementary  reser- 
voir side.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is  to 
stop  the  brake-pipe  leakage. 

WORKING  STEAH  EXPANSIVELY 

Q.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  through 
the  technical  columns  of  our  Journal,  if 
steam  is  used  expansively  in  either  the 
Westinghouse  or  New  York  air  pumps, 
and  if  not,  why  not?  L.  B.  M. 

A.  Steam  is  not  used  expansively  in  any 
make  of  air  compressor  known  to  the 
writer.  The  reason  for  this  is,  the  load 
on  the  air  piston  increases  as  the  piston 
nears  the  end  of  its  stroke;  therefore,  it 
is  at  this  part  of  the  stroke  that  the 
maximum  steam  pressure  is  required, 
which,  of  course,  would  not  be  had  if 
steam  were  used  expansively. 

The  steam  valve  used  hi  the  air  pump 
is  what  is  called  a  "primitive  vslve." 
meaning  a  valve  without  steam  side  lap, 
and  if  moved  to  the  left  or  right  of  its 
mid-position,  it  opens  one  of  the  steam 
ports,  so  that  steam  can  pass  through  it 
to  one  end  of  the  steam  cylinder,  while, 
at  the  same  time  it  connects  the  other 
end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  exhaust  through 
the  cavity  in  the  valve,  or  past  the  ex- 
haust edge  of  the  valve  if  it  be  of  the 
inston  type.  Now,  as  the  valve  is  not 
moved  again  until  the  stroke  of  the  piston 
is  about  completed,  it  means  that  steam 
will  be  free  to  flow  to  the  cylinder  during 
the  entire  stroke  of  the  piston. 


THE  USE  OF  superheated  STSAM  IN  THE 
AIR  PUMP 

Q.  Is  superheated  steam  used  to  oper- 
ate the  air  pump?  Could  it  not  be  used  to 
good  advantage?  L.  B.  BL 

A.  The  use  of  superheated  steam  in  the 
pump  would  be  a  step  in  the  ri^t  direc- 
tion, but  as  yet  this  step  has  not  heea 
taken.  However,  tests  are  being  made 
and  well  under  way.  and,  no  doubt,  in  the 
near  future  we  will  hear  of  superheated 
steam  being  used  in  the  an:  pump  and  tiie 
steam  heat  line  for  tiie  heating  of  trains. 

BROKEN  BRAKE  PIPE 

Q.  Our  air  hrake  car  is  again  on  ttw 
Ime,  and  we  are  to  be  examined  cm  the 

defects  of  the  locomotive  brake,  and  here 
is  a  question  I  would  like  to  have  an- 
swered through  the  Journal.  I  have 
heard  many  different  answers  given  for 
it.  Can  the  engine  and  train  brake  be 
operated  if  the  brake  pipe  is  brok«i  off 
just  below  the  brake  valve,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  brake  valve  and  cutout  codi? 
Our  engines  have  the  E-T  equipment 

J.  W.  S. 

A.  With  the  brake  pipe  broken  off,  it  is 
certain  that  if  the  train  brakes  are  to  be 
used  we  will  have  to  find  some  other 
means  of  charging  the  train  brakes  than 
through  the  autonlatic  brake  valve,  and 
of  coarse  it  Is  understood  that  the  trun 
will  have  to  be  chained  if  the  brakes  are 
to  be  used.  There  are  diff^nt  ways  of 
getting  air  into  the  brake  pipe  other  than 
trough  the  automatic  brake  valve;  one 
is  to  couple  together  the  brake  pipe  and 
ahr  signal  hose  at  the  front  end  of  the 
engine,  then  adjust  the  reducing  valve  to 
the  pressure  to  be  carried  in  the  brake 
pipe.  In  this  manner  the  brake  pipe  may 
be  charged  to  the  desired  pressure.  To 
apply  the  brakes  the  brake-pipe  pressure 
must  be  reduced,  and  as  we  have  no  con- 
venient way  of  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
air  to  the  brake  pipe,  the  question  arises, 
How  can  this  reductim  be  made?  Let  ns 
Bay  first;  that  in  the  strainer,  iriiich  is 
found  in  the  signal  line,  there  is  a  choke 
fitting  ^inch  opening,  and  it  is  tliroa^ 
this  fitting  that  main  reservoir  air  must 
flow  that  goes  to  the  brake  pipe.  Now. 
by  creating  a  somewhat  larger  opening 
from  the  brake  ig^,^  ^^^i^Aen* 
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the  brake-pipe  pressure  may  be  reduced 
and  the  brakes  applied. 

This  may  be  done  by  opening  the  cut- 
out cock  under  the  lo-ake  valve  gradually, 
and  noting  the  drop  in  pressure  as  regis- 
tered by  the  black  hand  on  the  small 
gauge.  Now,  as  air  will  continue  to  feed 
mto  the  brake  pipe  through  the  reducing 
valve,  to  keep  the  brakes  applied  it  will 
be  necessary  to  continue  the  reduction 
until  the  train  comes  to  a  stop.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  drop  the  pres- 
sure too  quickly,  or  the  brakes  will  apply 
in  quick  action;  neither  must  the  rate  of 
reduction  be  too  slow  at  any  time  during 
the  application,  as  this  will  allow  air  com- 
ing through  the  reducing  valve  to  raise 
the  brake-pipe  pressure,  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  release  the  brakes. 
Do  not  try  to  release  the  brakes  while 
the  train  is  moving. 

If  time  is  had,  the  flow  of  air  to  tiie 
brake  pipe  m^  be  stopped  by  badinig 
off  on  the  adjusting  nut,  allowing  the  re- 
ducing valve  to  close,  and  where  this  Is 
done  a  more  gradual  application  of  the 
brake  may  be  made.  This  method  gives 
us  both  engine  and  train  brakes. 

The  automatic  brake  valve  will  have 
to  be  carried  in  lap  position,  and  the  en- 
gine brake  released  with  the  independent 
brake  valve. 

Another  method  is  to  couple  the  brake- 
pipe  hose  on  the  front  end  of  the  tender 
to  the  tender  brake-cylinder  hose  on  the 
engine;  then  close  tiie  cut-out  cock  in  the 
pipe  leading  to  the  driver  and  engine 
truck  brake  cylinders;  next  place  the  in- 
dependent brake  valve  in  application  po- 
sitifHi;  this  will  cause  the  application  ^a- 
ton  and  valve  in  the  distributing  valve 
to  move  to  application  position,  admitting 
air  to  the  brake-cylinder  pipe,  which  is 
now  connected  to  the  brake  pipe,  tiius 
charging  tiie  train.  Next  adjust  the 
safety  valve  on  the  distributing  valve  to 
a  point  above  the  pressure  desired  to  be 
carried  in  tiie  brake  pipe,  then  adjust  the 
reducing  valve  to  the  pressure  desired  to 
be  carried  in  the  brake  pipe;  this  pressure 
will  be  indicated  by  the  two  hands  on  tiie 
small  gauge.  To  apply  tiie  brake,  move 
the  mdependent  brake  valve  to  release 
portion  for  a  short  time,  then  return  it  to 
lappontiMi.  This  will  cause  the  appli- 


cation piston  and  valve  to  move  to  release 
position,  and  air  from  the  brake  pipe  will 
flow  to  the  atmosphere  through  the  dis- 
tributing valve  exhaust  port,  reducing  its 
inressure  equal  hi  unount  to  the  reduction 
made  9f  the  pressure  m  the  application 
chamber  and  cylinder  when  the  indepen- 
dent brake  valve  was  moved  to  release 
position. 

Where  this  method  is  used,  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  reduce  tiie  applica- 
tion chamber  and  cylinder  pressure  too 
quickly,  as  the  opening  of  the  exhaust 
port  in  the  distributing  valve  is  quite 
large  and  the  tendency  will  be  for  the 
brakes  to  apply  in  quick  actim. 

Another  method  is  to  remove  the  equal- 
izing piston  and  slide  valve,  then  close 
the  cut-out  cock  in  the  supply  pipe  to  the 
distributing  valve,  then  adjust  the  safety 
valve  <m  the  distributing  valve  to  a  point 
above  tiie  inressnre  to  be  carried  in  the 
brake  pipe;  next,  tie  the  Independent 
brake  valve  handle  in  "quick  application 
position,"  then  adjust  the  reducing  valve 
to  the  pressure  to  be  carried  in  the  brake 
pipe.  This  will  allow  air  coming  through 
the  reducing  valve  to  flow  through  the 
independent  brake  valve  and  applicaticm 
founder  pipe  to  the  equalizing  piston  and 
slide  valve  chamlm:,  and  these  parts  being 
removed,  the  air  will  be  free  to  flow 
through  the  brake-pipe  connection  to  the 
distributing  valve,  'thus  charging  the 
train. 

To  apply  the  brakes,  move  the  inde- 
pendent brake  valve  handle  to  release  po- 
sitim,  and  note  the  drc^  of  pressure  by 
the  black  band  on  tiie  small  gauge.  The 
brake  m^  be  graduated  on  by  moving 
the  brake  valve  handle  between  release 
and  lap  position.  Where  any  of  these 
methods  are  used  tests  should  be  made 
while  the  train  is  standing  to  learn  just 
what  brake  action  will  be  had,  and  in  no 
case  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  re- 
lease the  brakes  while  the  train  is  in 
moti<H). 


Questions  and  Answers 

BY  JAKES  GREGORY 
Q.  How  is  it  possible  to  use  a  "cracked" 
throttie  and  do  good  braking  on  a  pas- 
senger train?  We  are  instnicted  here  to 
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use  the  two-application  method  of  brak- 
ing. In  doing  that  it  often  happens  that 
the  matter  of  shutting  throttle  off  com- 
pletely is  neglected,  or,  there  nu^  be  at 
times  enough  steam  in  flinders  after. 
atop  is  made  to  start  train  if  brakes  are 
released.  The  latter  maybe  a  serious 
thing.  In  the  iirst  place,  after  the  release 
of  first  application  of  ihe  brake,  the  engine 
still  using  steam  will  stretch  train  the 
amount  of  lost  motion  and  bunch  it  again 
on  the  sewwd  application  of  the  brake; 
this  causes  a  surging  of  cars  which  is 
disagrraable  to  passengers  and  looks  bad 
for  the  engineer.  How  can  both  depart- 
ments be  suited  in  this  case? 

A.  The  practice  of  cracking  main  throt- 
tle when  drifting  to  prevent  carbonizing 
of  oil  in  cylinders  of  superheater  engines 
Is  inetty  general  where  there  is  no  regu- 
lar drifting  valve  provided  or  other 
means. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  fairly 

effective  substitute  to  prevent  cylinder 
and  rod  packing  troubles,  but  the  practice 
does  not  fit  well  into  the  matter  of  good 
braking.  Where  the  one  application 
method  is  used  and  throttle  left  partly 
open  until  stop  is  made  the  effect  of  pull 
•of  en^ne  is  not  so  noticeable,  but  with 
the  two  applications  there  is  a  surging  of 
tnin  that  is  decidedly  noticeable  with  the 
ordinary  brake  equipment  on  trains  and 
engine.  It  is  the  practice  of  some,  with 
E-T  equipment,  to  use  holding  position 
l>etween  first  and  second  applications,  but 
this  causes  a  bumping  of  train  agunst 
engine  that  is  not  desirable.  In  either 
case,  whether  using  holding  or  lap  posi- 
tion of  brake  valve  betwera  applicatkms 
the  braking  is  not  likely  to  be  as  smooth 
with  the  drifting  throttle  as  when  engine 
is  shut  off  completely. 

Q.  Why  will  wedges  nip  or  stick  more 
on  engines  using  grease  cellars  than  with 
oil  cellars,  or  why  cannot  the  wedges  be 
run  so  ti^t?  D.  R. 

The  wedges  on  engines  nring  grease 
on  driving  box  bearing  should  be  set  just 
after  a  trip,  or  when  boxes  are  at  running 
heat.  If  set  when  cold,  as  before  going 
out,  the  heating  of  drivmg  boxes  causes 
them  to  expand  so  as  to  become  tight  be- 
tween shoe  and  wedge,  which  may  cause 
box  to  stick,  or  at  least  make  engine  ride 


hard.  With  oil  cellars  it  makes  little  or 
no  difference  when  wedges  are  set,  as 
there  is  comparatively  little  difference  in 
the  temperature  of  boxes  at  any  time^ 
when  running  all  right 

Q.  What  percentage  of  a  slide  valve  ia 
balanced  usually,  and  can  the  American 
balanced  valve  have  as  much  balance  as 
tiie  Richardsw?  D.  R. 

A.  The  best  balance  claimed  for  the 
slide  valve  is  86  per  cent  This  may  be 
had  with  either  of  the  types  named. 

Q.  We  seem  to  have  many  instances  of 
late  of  engine  not  steamnig  so  well  witb 
afulltfarottleas  with  a  Kilter  (me.  This 
is  most  often  the  case  vrith  superiieater 
engines.  Is  there  '  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  also  be  the  same  witii  saturated 
engines?  R.  R.  S. 

A.  When  that  is  the  case  it  merely 
proves  there  is  a  leak  somewhere  in  the 
steam  way  between  throttle  valve  and 
cylmder.  This  fault  is  most  b*kely  to  be 
found  in  the  superheater  enfi^e,  there 
being  so  many  more  joints  to  fail  tm  ac- 
count of  the  superheater  units  throu^ 
which  the  steam  must  pass  on  its  way 
from  boiler  to  cylinders.  The  trouble 
with  superheater  unit  joints  was  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  failure  of  superheater 
en^nesin  the  b^^nning^  whidi  are  of 
rare  occurrraee  now. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  way 
engines  are  fired  in  so  far  as  the  effect 
on  flues  is  concerned?  Are  the  flues  more 
liable  to  leak  with  heavy  or  light  firing? 
Which  is  the  best?  Runnbb. 

A.  The  effect  of  firing  <m  flues  is  chief- 
ly a  matter  of  uniform  boiler  tempera- 
ture. This  would  be  due  in  case  of  heavy 
firing  to  the  banking  of  fire  or  a  too  great 
depth  of  fire  to  permit  the  passage  of  the 
required  amount  of  air  for  propter  com- 
bustion, at  times.  If  firing  is  too  light 
there  may  be  cold  currents  of  air  permit- 
ted to  pass  through  the  improtected  grate 
so  as  to  strike  the  flue  sheet  In  eitlier 
extreme  there  is  danger  of  flues  bring 
made  to  leak.  That  method  of  firing 
which  maintains  uniftntn  steam  pressure 
when  engine  is  working  is  the  best  to  fol- 
low for  every  reason  relating  to  labor  and 
fuel  economy,  good  engine  service  and 
life  of  flues. 

Q.  How  often  should  main  rods  he  keyed 
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and  wedges  set  up  on  an  engine  making, 
say,  200  miles  per  day  in  fast  freight 
service?  Cylinders  20x24;  steam  pres- 
sure 200  pounda;  grease  lubricating  ex- 
cept forward  end  main  rods;  10  wheel 
engine.  W.  M.  W. 

A,  The  wear  of  engine  in  the  parts 
named  will  of  course  be  uniform  and  one 
must  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  lost 
motion  that  wiQ  develop  in  a  certain 
lengtii  oif  service.  Following  an  engine 
too  close  in  the  matter  of  setting  wedges 
is  a  waste  of  labor.  It  is  well  to  set  main 
wedges  often  enough  to  keep  boxes  from 
pounding,  as  this  not  only  inproves  the 
riding  but  the  power  of  engine  idso.  With 
back  ends  of  main  rods  filed  "brass  and 
brass"  it  is  best  to  keep  brasses  keyed 
solid  to  prevent  their  getting  loose  or 
strap  wwn.  In  the  case  of  the  front  end 
of  mun  rod  it  usually  needs  attention  as 
often  as  the  mahi  wedges  if  not  often- 
er.  In  the  case  of  engine  using  outside 
valve  gear,  such  as  Baker  and  Walschaert, 
it  Is  especially  important  that  there  be  no 
lost  motion  in  front  end  of  main  rod  con- 
nection, as  these  valve  gears  get  part  of 
their  motion  from  the  crosshead,  and  any 
lost  moti<m  at  front  end  of  main  rod  de- 
veh^  a  knock  there  that  is  fett  through- 
out the  whole  gear  up  to  Hie  reverse 
lever.  This  not  only  causes  disagreeable 
woricing  of  engine  but  affects  its  power 
also  and  is  often  the  cause  of  breakdowns 
in  the  valve  gearing. 

Q.  I  notice  that  when  boiler  check  leaks 
the  check  does  not  immediately  rise  when 
injector  is  put  to  votk  as  thoogh  branch 
pipe  was  empty.  Now  I  know  the  boiler 
check  is  below  tiie  water  line,  so  if  the 
dieckon  boiler  leaks  it  must  let  water  back 
from  boiler  into  branch  pipe ;  that  being  so, 
why  should  the  branch  pipe  be  empty  after 
injector  has  been  shut  off  for  a  time,  as  it 
apparentiy  is  when  the  boiler  check  leaks? 

W.  D. 

A.  It  la  due  to  a  differaice  of  pressure 
within  the  boiler  and  that  witiiin  tiie 
branch  pipe.  The  water  coming  from 
boiler  is  of  such  high  temperature  that 
when  released  into  the  lower  pressure  of 
branch  pipe  it  flashes  into  steam,  forcing 
out  the  water  in  the  branch  pipe  that 
remains  when  injector  is  shut  off,  so  that 
when  in jectw  is  ^ain  put  to  work  the 
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branch  pipe  must  again  be  filled  with 
water  before  the  check  can  be  nUsed  to 
admit  water  to  boiler,  hence  Urn  action 
you  refer  ta 

Q.  The  fuel  system  hi  operaUm  here 
is  all  wrong.  If  we  make  a  good  run  and 
bum  a  little  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  coal  doing  it;  we  are  sure  to  get  a 
black  mark  from  our  department  I  claim 
it  takes  more  coal  to  go  over  the  road  on 
freight  in  four  hburs  than  in  six  or  seven 
hours.  What  do  you  think  about  the 
whole  thing?  D.  D. 

A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  more  coal 
being  required  when  fast  time  is  made. 
While  an  engine  might  bum  less  coal  in 
six  hours  than  in  four,  going  over  a 
hundred-mile  division,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  least  coal  is  always  consumed  on 
the  luager  trip.  That  is  true  only  within 
certain  limits.  It  mi^  not  seem  to  be 
0ood  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  engi< 
neer  to  make  a  trip  in  less  time  than  is 
actually  demanded  by  the  transportation 
department,  as  the  master  mechanic  sees 
it,  for  time  made  up  costs  money  in  fuel 
bills,  also  upkeep  of  engine;  but  your 
standing  in  the  service  will  depend  more 
on  your  abili^  to  move  trains  promptiy 
and  make  up  time  than  on  anything  else 
connected  with  your  duties  as  an  engineer, 
and  tlie  transportation  department  offi- 
cials will  sustain  you  no  doubt  in  making 
up  time  regardless  of  the  amount  of  fuel 
burned,  or  the  opinions  of  those  who  ride 
the  hobby  of  fuel  consumption. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  traveling  engineer 
lias  any  right  to  take  an  engine  and  run 
her  part  of  a  trip  when  he  thinks  yon  are 
not  handling  engme  right?  Don't  you 
think  he  is  overstepping  his  limits  in  doing 
that?  W.  S.  L. 

A.  There  are  no  limits  within  which  the 
traveling  engineer  is  bound  to  stay  in  the 
matter  of  showing  how  engines  should 
be  handled.  The  fact  that  he  is  wilting 
to  try  his  own  hand  at  the  game  is  the 
best  evidence  of  his  de^re  to  be  fahr. 
There  are  too  many  who  will  let  you  do 
the  wrong  thing  and  write  you  up  rather 
than  take  a  chance  at  failing  in  what  they 
insist  you  should  be  able  to  do. 

The  road  foreman  or  traveling  engineer 
should  be  a  teacher,  and  there  is  no  better 
way  to  teach  than  the  demcmstratiiMi  in  a 
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practical  manner  just  how  a  thing  should 
be  done,  and  you  shoOld  be  glad  to  be 
shown  where  you  are  wrong,  or  in  doubt 

Q.  To  what  particular  cause  would  you 
assign  the  different  in  coal  consumption 
between  the  regularly  crewed  and  thtf' 
pooled  engines?  la  it  conditicm  of  power, 
interest  of  mginemen,  or  heavier  t<Hi- 
nage  that  makes  it?  Engineer. 

A.  All  you  have  mentioned  have  their 
bearing  on  the  questioti,  but  there  are 
other  factors  in  Uie  case.  In  addition  to 
a  proportionately  heavier  train  tonnage 
on  dead  freight  there  is  a  more  urgent  de- 
mand for  hi^  speed  in  some  classes  of 
service  than  former^  and  the  men  are 
reqwnding  to  that  demand  more  readily 
where  the  power  has  been  pooled  than 
where  they  still  run  regular  engines. 

Q.  Is  a  traveling  fireman  or  a  travel- 
ing engineer  the  most  needed  on  the 
average  road?  H.  H.  B. 

A.  Both  are  needed  and  if  they  are 
capable  men  can  do  a  lot  of  good  for  the 
men  and  the  company.  As  a  choice  be- 
tween the  two,  the  expert  fireman  seems 
the  most  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  he 
is  dealing  with  a  class  of  employees 
who  are  in  their  apprenticeship.  They 
are  more  susceptible  to  instruction  than 
older  men  who  have  confirmed  habits  ac- 
quired in  long  service  on  the  right-hand 
side,  and  are  more  in  need  of  coaching, 
fat  the  mun  thing  in  learning  any 
branch  of  work  is  to  get  started  right 

Q.  What  causes  engines  to  rock  or 
roll  when  working  hard,  going  slow,  as 
when  starting  a  train?  In  some  types  of 
engines  one  doesn't  notice  it  E.  B.  W. 

A.  It  is  most  noticeable  on  engines  hav- 
ing short  main  rods,  the  rolling  &om  one 
Bide  to  the  other  being  caused  by  the  up- 
ward pressure  on  guide  bars  when  engine 
is  going  ahead,  and  as  this  pressure  alter- 
nates from  one  side  to  the  other  it  sets  up 
a  kind  of  rolling  motion  that  is  familiar  to 
engineers.  When  the  main  rods  are  long 
there  is  less  force  exerted  vertically,  for 
which  reason  the  lifting  tendency  and 
rolling  action  of  boiler  is  correspondingly 
less. 

Q.  "Theoretically  speaking,  a  locomo* 
live  should  attain  and  maintain  its  high- 
est apeed  and  it  should  develop  its  great- 
est drawbar  pull  with  the  throttle  wide 


open.  Pressure  in  the  cylinders  would 
then  be  the  highest  attainable  and  the 
maximum  of  elasticity  obtained  during 
expansion,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  most 
successful  engineers  invariably  throttle 
the  steam  to  insure  fast  time  and  smooth 
working  eonditims.  *' 

I  copied  the  above  £rom  a  late  mechan- 
ical book.  How  do  you  think  it  agrees 
with  present  practice  in  locomotive  han- 
dling? W,  R.,  Div.  10. 

A.  The  theory  is  correct,  so  if  it  must 
be  departed  from  to  "insure  fast  time 
and  smooth  working  conditicms"  there  is 
something  else  not  correct  Where  the 
power  is  more  than  equal  to  the  work  to 
be  draie  the  full  boiler  pressure  is  not 
needed  and  the  longer  valve  stroke  and 
lower  steam  chest  pressure  tend  to  pro- 
mote smoother  valve  movement  from  two 
causes,  namely,  reduced  pressure  on 
valve  and  better  lubrication.  It  may  be 
contended  that  this  argument  doera't 
jibe  with  the  pistim  valve,  but  the  fric- 
tion of  packing  rings  of  piston  valve  ia 
somewhat  more  with  the  hi^  steam 
pressure  against  them  and  the  lubrica- 
tion is  also  better,  more  uniform  when 
the  pressure  in  steam  chamber  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  prwure  from 
lubricator. 

Q.  If  eccentric  rod  breaks  on  a  Wal- 
schaertor  Baker  gear  is  it  better  to  try  to 
use  the  crosshead  motion,  to  get  some 
power  in  that  way?  If  so,  how  should  it 
be  done?  R.  R. 

A.  It  is  not  the  general  practice  to  try 
to  get  valve  movement  from  the  croes- 
head  when  eccentric  rod  is  out  of  com- 
mission. The  chief  reason  for  d(»ng  it 
anyway  is  not  because  of  the  power  gained, 
but  rather  for  the  better  lobricatioo  of 
cylinder  on  defective  side  when  valve  gets 
some  motion  and  opens  the  steam  ports 
somewhat  So  far  as  that  is  concerned 
there  is  always  enough  leakage  between 
valve  and  cylinder  to  supply  lubrication. 

To  fix  up  a  Walschaert  in  a  case  of  that 
kind,  if  it  is  dedred  to  use  crosshead  noo- 
tifflo,  just  disconnect  radios  bar  from  lift- 
ing  arm,  then  fix  link  block  securely  in 
center  of  link  with  blocks.  This  leaves 
the  valve  free  to  be  moved  by  the  cross- 
head  motion.  If  a  Baker  gear,  there  are 
holes  through  gear  frame  t^nrafi^  which 
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a  "U"  bolt  can  be  pat  which  will  hold 
the  bdl  crank  so  the  crosshead  motitfh 
may  be  utilised.  As  in  tlie  other  case  the 
reverung  ^armustbe  disconnected 

Q.  What  proportion  of  ml  should  be  fed 
to  valves  and  cylinders  on  superheatcir 
engines?  Wehavetiiefivefeedlubricators; 
some  say  the  valves  need  most;  others 
the  cylinders.  Which  do  you  think?  D.  M. 

A.  It  depends  on  the  road  If  a  level 
road,  would  not  use  cylinder  feeds,  as 
enou^  ffll  will  be  carried  to  cylinders 
witii  the  steam  for  all  cylinder  needs. 

If  m  a  hUIy  road,  where  engfaie  drifts  for 
long  distances,  it  is  better  to  use  a  cyl- 
inder feed  also,  as  the  oil  from  valve  feeds 
with  engine  shut  completely  off,  does  not 
get  to  cylinder  as  when  steam  is  used, 
that  is,  on  a  piston  valve  engine.  On  a 
slide  valve  engine  it  reaches  flinders 
when  shut  off,  but  in  either  case  it  Is  bet- 
ter when  drifting  hag  distanros  to  use  a 
little  steam  firom  miun  tiirottle  to  distrib- 
ute the  oil  over  the  bearing  surfaces  of 
valves  and  cylinders. 

Q.  Is  there  any  more  danger  of  an  en- 
gine leaving  the  track  when  using  steam 
than  when  shut  off  ?  Some  men  have  the 
habit  of  easing  off  throttle  or  even  shut- 
ting completely  off  when  rounding  if  short 
curve.  Then  again,  I  know  men  who 
leave  engine  working  and  check  speed 
with  brake  on  a  curve.  What  Is  the  use 
of  using  steam  and  braking  at  the  same 
time?  Uembbr. 

A.  Whatever  danger  there  may  be  in 
rounding  a  curve  is  not  (Ranged  any  by 
ather  using  steam  or  shutting  off.  It  is 
the  lateral  pressure,  or  centrifugal  force, 
that  tends  to  cause  derailment,  and  this 
is  not  appreciably  changed  by  either 
method.  There  is  some  variation  of 
pressure  on  driving  wheels  with  engine 
using  steam  as  compared  to  when  shut 
off,  but  not  enough  to  be  considered  in  a 
practical  way.  Setting  tbe  brake  and 
using  steam  when  rounding  a  curve  is 
often  done  on  passenger  trains;  not  for 
the  purpose  of  lessening  the  liability  of 
derailment,  but  to  bunch  and  stiffen  the 
train,  make  of  it  one  car  as  it  were,  and 
thus  foevent  some  of  the  disagreeable 
buckling  and  stretching  that  sometimes 
occurs  vrbm  train  drifts  loosely,  as  when 
vbut  off,  or  Q^g  a  l^t  throttle. 


TRAM  RUUS-STANDARD  CODE 

KDITED  BY  OBO.  E.  COLLINOWOOD 


The  diKusdoD  of  tb«  qoMiaBS  cubmittad  on 
train  rulM  will  be  from  ttw  "SUndud  Coda  Mf 
Bnlea,"  and  whatever  may  mppttr  In  tluM  colomni 
•hoold  not  infloMMe  umt  to  dapart  from  tba 
rnlea  aa  appllad  oo  the  road  oo  which  tb«  BuntMr 
la  amployod. 


Editor  Train  Rules  Depabtheht: 
Inquiries  from  members  of  the  American 
Railway  Aatociation  respecting  practice 
under  the  Standard  Code  of  Train  Rules 
have  been  submitted  and  replies  made 
thereto  as  f<rflows: 

(1)  Q.  Kfndly  advise  me,  if  in  the  event 
a  train  is  due  in  a  terminal  within  thirty 
minuter  of  the  departure  of  another  train 
out  of  toch  terminal  in  <^»poaite  direction, 
wheUfcer  or  not  tiie  rules  reqube  such 
tinft  of  departure  and  arrival  to  be  shown 
krboldtype.  If  rule  is  not  thirty  minutes 
Kindly  advise  the  limi^  if  any  epecific 
rule  on  this  subject 

A  Paragraph  3,  Rule  6,  Standard  Code 
of  Train  Rules,  reads  as  follows: 

"Schedule  meeting  or  passing  stations 
aie  Indicated  by  figures  in  full-faced 

The  committee  has  always  held,  in 
eases  dmilar  to  the  one  mentioned,  that 
the  time  should  be  identical,  in  order  to 
require  its  being  shown  in  full-faced  ^pe. 

(2)  Q.  Under  Form  E,  Example  (4). 
"No.  lwaitatNuntillO:OOa.m.  P  un- 
til 10:80  a.  m.  R  until  10:56  a.  m.,  etc." 

Must  an  entire  train  dispatching  district 
be  corored  by  the  order?  If  not,  can  op- 
posing trun  receiving  the  wder  at  U  use 
until  10:60  a.  m.  to  make  T  or  S? 

A.  It  is  not  the  intention  that  an  order 
in  this  form  should  necessarily  cover  the 
entire  district^  but  only  such  portioo  of  it 
as  may  be  desirable. 

The  order  gives  opposing  trains  receiv- 
ing a  cc^y  tbe  right  to  run  to  any  inter- 
mediate station  betwera  the  pofait  where 
tbe  order  is  so  received  and  tin  point  or 
points  named  in  tbe  order,  where  the  time 
is  earlier,  as  before  required  to  run  with 
respect  to  the  schedule  time  of  the  train. 
If  the  schedule  time  of  train  No.  1  at 
T  or  S  were  earlier  than  10:66  a.  m.,  an 
opposing  train  receiving  tbe  order  at  U 
could  use  this  time  to  go  to  T  or  S  the 
same  as  though  the  regular  adiedule  time 
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at  T  or  S  was  10:56  a.  m.,  and  the  oppos- 
ing train  would  clear  this  time  at  T  or  S 
the  same  as  it  would  clear  the  regular 
time  of  No.  1,  and  of  course,  should  be 
clear  at  T  or  S  as  many  minutes  before 
10:66  a.  m.  as  required  by  the  rules. 

(3)  Q.  Are  full-faced  passing  points 
positive,  and  must  the  trun  to  be  passed 
wait  indefinitely  for  the  following  train? 
If  so,  what  form  of  order  should  be  used 
to  move  it  ahead  of  following  train? 

A.  When  trains  are  of  the  same  claas, 
the  train  to  be  passed  may  proceed  ca  its 
own  schedule.  When  the  train  to  be 
passed  is  of  an  inferior  class  it  can  be 
moved  only  by  tnun  order  (see  Rules  D-86 
and  D-86,  Standard  Code  of  Train  Rules), 
unless  the  road  is  operated  under  standard 
train  rules  governing  the  movement  of 
trains  against  the  current  of  traffic 
(see  Rule  D-261,  Standard  Code  of  Train 
Rules).  If  train  is  to  be  moved  by  train 
order  Form  B  should  be  used. 

(4)  Q.  Referring  to  Rule  218,  underlie 
following  order  is  No.  10  designated  by  its 
schedule  number  alone:  *'No  10  engine  76 
meet  No.  9  at  B"? 

No.  9  being  superior  by  direction,  should 
it  find  No  10  at  B  displaying  green  signals* 
would  No.  9  be  right  in  proceeding,  or 
should  it  consider  the  engine  number  only 
for  identafication  purposes  and  remain  at 
B  until  it  meets  all  sections? 

A*  When  a  trwn  is  named  in  an  order 
all  sections  are  included.  Therefore,  in 
the  absence  of  further  train  order,  No.  9 
should  wait  at  B  for  all  sections  of  No.  10 
(see  Rule  218,  Standard  Code  of  Train 
Rules). 

(6)  Q.  Eastward  trains  move  A  to  Z. 
If  a  work  extra  on  tlie  eastward  trade 

between  B  and  C  receives  an  order  that 
all  eastward  extras  will  wait  at  B  until  a 
specified  time,  may  the  worlc  extra  move 
against  the  current  of  traffic  until  that 
time,  keeping  clear  of  regular  trains? 

A.  This  order  gives  the  extra  ample 
authority  to  move  against  the  current  of 
traffic  within  the  limits  of  time  named, 
properly  clearing  the  time  of  regular 
trains.  (See  answer  of  Committee,  as 
published  in  Proceedings  of  fall  meeting 
of  the  Association,  1910. ) 

(6)  Q.  No.  1  of  precedii^  time-table, 
"Daily." 


No.  1  of  new  time-table,  "Daily,  except 

Sunday. " 

New  time-table  takes  effect  12.-00  noon, 
Wednesday. 

Hay  No.  1  of  Wednesday  <^  yeceiMng 
time-table  assume  Wednesday's  schedule 
on  the  new  time-table  jwovided  tbey  are 
alike  in  all  other  requirements? 

A.  No.  1  of  Wednesday  oa  iH«ceding 
time-table  can  assume  the  new  schedule 
of  the  new  time-table. 

Sanduskt.  Sq>t.  1.  UU. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Depabtmknt: 
The  following  orders  are  given: 
Order  Na  1,  "Engine  1067  run  extra 
AtoZ." 

Order  No.  %  "After  extra  1067  arriTos 
at  Een^^^OIOmn  extraKtoD." 

I  would  like  to  know  if  engine  1040  is 
an  extra  before  the  arrival  of  extra  1067 

east  at  K. 

Member  Silk  City  Drv.  621. 
A.  Engine  1040  is  not  an  extra  train 
until  it  begins  to  fulfill  its  order  after  the 
arrival  of  extra  1067.  It  ceases  to  be  an 
extra  train  when  it  reaches  the  entranee 
switch  of  the  siding  at  D  and  is  dear  of 
the  main  track.  In  other  vrords,  engine 
1040  is  created  as  an  extra  only  on  the 
main  track  between  K  and  D;  the  switch 
where  an  inferior  train  leaves  the  siding 
at  K  being  the  starting  point  and  the 
entrance  switch  to  siding  at  D  being  the 
terminal  of  its  existence  as  an  extra 
train.  This  Is  an  important  point  in  the 
handling  of  extra  trains,  eapedaliy  iriien 
an  extra  train  is  started  in  the  saperior 
time-table  direction. 

Editor  Train  Rolbs  bspiwniBNT: 
Order  No.  1,  "No.  1  has  right  over  Na  2 
A  to  Z  and  wait  at  N  until  2  a.  m.,  at  11 
until  2:30  am.  for  No.  2."  No.  1  be- 
comes 12  hoars  late  at  C  and  loees  both 
right  and  schedule  and  is  given  an  ordw 
to  run  extra  to  F,  whoe  it  is  restored  hy 
train  o«der  to  train  Na  1.  Tkain  Na  2 
has  left  Z  and  there  is  no  telegrafdi  ofltoe 
between  F  and  Z.  To  permit  Na  1  to 
proceed  against  No.  2  from  F  it  must 
have  a  copy  of  order  Na  1,  which  being 
reissued,  trainmen  object  to  as  the  train 
was  an  extia  from  C  to  F  and  the  wder 
reads  between  Aand  Z.  ^    H.  M.  T. 
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A.  Rule  220  provides  that  orders  held 
by  or  issued  for  or  any  part  of  an  order 
relating  to  a  regular  train  become  void 
when  such  train  loses  both  right  and 
schedule  as  is  the  case  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Role  92,  when  a  farain  becomes 
12  hours  overdue  at  any  station.  There- 
fore, there  can  be  no  question  but  tiiat 
the  order  giving  No.  1  right  over  No.  2 
A  to  Z  is  void  to  No.  1;  but  as  No  2  has 
not  reached  a  point  at  which  No.  1  is 
more  than  12  hours  overdue,  the  order  is 
still  effective  to  No.  2  and  must  be  re- 
spected by  No.  2.  Rule  202  provides  that 
each  train  order  must  be  given  in  the 
same  words  to  all  persons  or  trains  ad- 
dressed, but  this  fact  must  not  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  essential  information  or 
instruction  contained  in  an  order  cannot 
be  reissued  under  another  number  when 
circumstances  require  that  it  should  be 
80  reissued  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  Rule  201  which  positively  states 
that  an  order  must  not  omtain  either  in- 
formation or  instruction  unless  it  is 
essentia]  to  such  movement  With  tiie 
provisions  of  these  rules  in  mind  it  be- 
comes evident  that  an  order  giving  No.  1 
right  over  No.  2  from  A  to  Z  is  improper 
to  issue  to  No.  1  at  F  because  it  is  not  es- 
sential that  the  order  should  confer  right 
over  No.  2  between  A  and  F,  neither  can 
No.  1  f^ll  that  portion  of  the  order.  It 
is  required  in  such  a  case  that  the  dis- 
patcher reissue  that  portion  of  the  order 
which  can  still  be  fulfilled  to  No.  1  under 
a  new  number. 

One  Kiadof  Policy 

BY  JASOH  KBLLEY 

A  railway  offidai  rwently  made  tiie  fol- 
lowing remark:  **It  is  not  in  doing  things 
the  best  way  that  economy  is  best  shown, 
but  rather  in  not  doing  them  at  all." 

We  see  the  policy  expressed  in  the  fore- 
going sentiment  in  operation  on  some 
roads.  That  sort  of  mao^;er  meets  con- 
ditions only  when  every  resource  in  the 
w^  of  human  skill  and  endurance  Is  ex- 
hausted. If  you  are  employed  on  a  road 
run  on  such  a  policy  you  are  up  ag^nst 
the  worst  possible  conditions  the  railroad 
service  affords.  You  have  heavy  tonnage, 
poor  steaming  enf^ines  that  pound  and 
knock  and  bkrw  and  groan,  and  you  inva- 


riably have  a  lot  of  engmeers  who  are  not 
in  good  standing  with  the  transportation 
officials,  who  are  ever  expecting  more 
work  <Hit  of  the  power  than  its  dilapidated 
condition  will  enable  it  to  do. 

If  you  are  putting  up  vrith  such  condi- 
tions,  without  a  protest,  you  are  getting 
just  what  is  coming  to  you;  and  if  you  are 
merely  protesting  to  your  own  depart- 
ment you  are  shooting  wide  of  the  mark. 

You  should  consider  that  the  officials 
of  your  department  may  be  just  as 
anxious  to  have  good  engines  as  you  are, 
also  that  they,  witii  their  limited  allow- 
ance for  upkeep  of  the  power,  are  likely 
to  be  as  much  overloaded  with  the  care  of 
the  power  as  your  engine  is  overloaded  by 
the  tonnage  rating,  and  with  that  under- 
standing fixed  firmly  in  your  minds  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
Bickering  with  your  immediate  superiors 
in  such  matters  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
effort.  The  importance  of  such  things  is 
too  apparent  to  need  more  than  passing 
eommoit  and  why  the  men  will  send  com- 
mittees to  the  fountun  heads  of  the  man- 
agement of  a  railroad  to  adjust  matters 
concerning  their  earnings  and  merely 
quibble  over  matters  of  really  greater 
importance  with  the  local  officers  is  past 
understanding.  It  is  all  the  more  surpris- 
ing when  we  stop  to  think  that  the  earn- 
ing power  of  a  man  alone,  aside  from  tbe 
question  of  health  and  increased  com- 
fort, would  be  very  materially  inproved 
by  better  working  conditions,  often  more 
eo  than  a  considerable  increase  of  wages 
would  represent  in  the  long  run. 

It  is  no.  less  surprinng  when  we  view 
the  company's  side  of  the  ease.  The 
c<Higestion  of  trains  during  a  busy  sea- 
son, on  single  track  roads,  due  to  over- 
loaded, poorly  conditioned  engines,  rep- 
resents a  loss  in  overtime  paid  alone,  that 
would  go  far  toward  correcting  that  fault. 
But  aside  from  the  question  of  financial 
loss  to  both  the  man  and  the  company, 
the  situation,  as  viewed  from  a  humane 
pdnt  of  view  akme,  demands  a  remedy. 

^low  me  a  road  that  is  really  consider- 
ate of  the  comforts  of  the  man  and  I 
will  show  you  one  where  a  conservative 
and  loyal  spirit  prevails  among  them.  It 
is  just  as  true  if  you  reverse  the  case, 
and  it  may  yet  dawi  pppg  ^aOw^^Xftg^^ 
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gers  in  general  that  no  amount  of  com- 
pensation in  the  form  of  dollars  and  cents 
will  preserve  peace  and  contentment 
among  the  rank  and  file  if  their  irfiyidcal 
well-being  is  disregarded 

THE  SHORTER  DAY 

In  their  rdnnctancy  to  grant  the  eight- 
hour  day  the  railroads  are  but  following 
the  lines  of  raiboad  tradition,  yet  it  may 
be  safely  stated  that  the  shorter  work- 
day will,  like  some  other  innovations  that 
have  been  forced  upm  the  nulroads  in 
recent  years,  prove  a  benefit  to  them  in 
the  end. 

It  is  particularly  true  that  in  railroad 
work,  unlike  some  other  kinds,  the  real 
value  of  the  service  the  workman  ren- 
ders the  company  cannot  be  propwly 
estimated  at  so  much  per  hour,  for  the 
opportonily  for  doing  less  than  is  ex- 
pected, or  doing  more,  as  the  ease  may 
b^  is  greater  than  in  any  otiiez'  brandi 
of  the  aersritx.  It  should  be  tbe  aim  and 
desire  of  the  train  employee  to  do  more 
in  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  work 
performed  than  is  actually  demanded 
If  he  does  not  have  that  desire,  no  amount 
of  red  tape  or  discipline  will  make  up 
for  his  deficiency.  You  may  instmct  the 
fiagman  in  tiie  flag^ng  rules  each  trip, 
but  if  the  loyal  spirit  is  wanting  he  will 
not  go  the  proper  distance  to  protect 
the  rear  of  his  train  when  there  is  no 
one  watching  him.  You  may  give  a  fire- 
man the  most  systematic  training  in  his 
duties  and  feel  that  he  is  a  finished  work- 
*  man,  fit  for  promotion  at  any  time,  but 
yon  cannot  make  him  follow  out  the 
instracti<»i8  you  gave  him  unless  you 
go  with  him  and  see  that  it  is  done  as 
advised.  The  same  is  in  some  degree 
true  of  the  conductor  and  engineer,  but 
especially  so  of  the  men  yet  in  their  ap- 
prenticeship. 

But  why  is  it?  It  is  simply  because  of 
Hie  conations  of  service.  So  much  com- 
pensation per  day  doesn't.  In  this  case, 
balance  the  account  between  the  wage- 
earner  and  the  railway  company;  there  is 
something  more  than  the  mere  matter  of 
giving  so  much  labor  for  so  many  dollars, 
or  BO  many  dollars  for  so  much  labor. 
There  is  a  human  factor  which  enters 
largely  into  the  bargain  which  must  be 


reckoned  with,  for  unless  the  omditioDB 
of  employment  are  fur,  which  includes 
wages,  length  of  wwkday  and  things  in 
general  relating  thereto  which  materially 
affect  his  comfort  and  convecknce  and 
health  and  advancement,  then  the  wofc- 
man  will  only  give  in  services  what  in  his 
opinion  is  enough  under  the  circumstances. 
If  the  surroundings  are  not  agreeable,  if 
there  is  evidence  here  and  there  that  the 
fireman  or  brakeman  or  other  employees 
are  receiving  no  consideration  from  the 
company  excepting  in  the  matter  of  get- 
ting all  possible  out  of  them  and  givnig 
as  litde  as  they  can  get  tbem  to  accept 
in  return,  then  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
want  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  men, 
and  service,  with  disloyalty,  especially  in 
railroad  tram  work,  is  always  below  par. 

If  the  future  holds  anything  in  tfae 
way  of  inducement,  such  as  more  agreea- 
ble emidoyment  to  look  f orwanl  to,  there 
would  be  some  incentive  to  gprin  and  bear 
the  preset  for  the  promise  of  tiiat  fature, 
but  with  the  older  men  in  the  service  con- 
tinually dissatisfied  with  their  hours  of 
work  and  general  surroundings  the  future 
holds  little  of  encouragement,  and  loyalty 
becomes  conspicuous  only  by  its  absatce. 

The  adopticn  of  the  shnrter  di^  will 
correct  tiiat  fault  In  a  lai^  measure.  In 
the  first  place  the  employment  will  appeal 
to  the  more  intelligent  class  of  our  young 
men  which,  in  itself,  will  make  for  a 
higher  grade  of  e&ill  in  the  ranks,  along 
with  which  must  naturally  follow  a  gen- 
eral improvement  in  executive  ability  to 
balance  the  trend  of  general  uplift  of  the 
service. 

There  is  evidence  at  hand,  such  as  the 
air  brake,  the  automatic  coupler,  the  block 
signal  and  other  means  for  pronrating  the 
safety  as  well  as  facilitating  the  move- 
ment of  truns,  which  have  beoi  forced 
upon  the  railroads  by.  the  cranbined  influ- 
ence of  organized  U^xu-  and  pnUic  aeati- 
ment  that  have  proven  to  be  boieficial  to 
the  railroads  in  every  w^r,  and  it  is  most 
reasonable  to  ^cpect;  tiiat  with  tfae  adop- 
tion of  the  eight-hotnr  day  for  men  in  train 
service  will  follow  a  general  improvement 
in  train  operation  that  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  tqqrarent  cost  in  ovc^ 
time,  ot  any  other  expcncUtare  incidrat 
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A  GOLUBCTXOH  OF  BXFRBSSIONS  OF  OPINION 
OF  INTEBEST  TO  OUR  CLASS,  WITH 
EDITORIAL  COHHENT. 


The  SasctlM  of  Good  Jndimeot 

By  bis  activity  in  connection  witii  the 
tiirestened  railroad  strike  President  Wil- 
son fllustratea  a  truth  not  always  given 
full  credence  by  those  who  discuss  matters 
pertaining  ta  executive  office;  namely, 
that  many  of  tiie  most  useful  things  an 
executive  office  does  are  done  without 
actual  legal  authoril?.  Whether  he  be 
inresidenl^  governor  or  mayor,  he  finds  bis 
usefulness  to  tiie  public  far  outruns  the 
structure  of  law  that  defines  his  duties. 

President  Wilson  pleading  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  a  strike  that  might  prostrate  the 
commerce  of  the  country  and  bring  un- 
told suffering  and  loss  upon  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people;  President  Roosevelt 
using  the  power  of  bis  great  office  to  bring 
peace  in  the  anthracite  regi<»i;  a  governor 
tiurowingbis  personal  stroigth  hito  the 
effort  to  reUeve  the  suffering  caused  1^  a 
great  disaster— these  are  examines  of  the 
kind  of  service  the  public  delights  to  re- 
ceive from  its  hi^  officials,  but  which  no 
law  authorizes  and  no  law  could  compel. 

A  prendent  or  governor  who  contented 
himself  with  following  the  mere  routine 
which  constitatiims  and  laws  appear  to 
contemplate  would  accomplish  littie.  He 
might  have  no  enemies;  he  would  not  be 
likely  to  have  many  friends.   .   .  . 

The  public  has  come  to  expect  this  kind 
of  leadership  of  those  it  elects  to  high 
executive  office.  A  president  who  was 
merely  pre^dent,  as  the  law  contemplate^ 
or  a  governor  wlw  contorted  himsdf  witii 
being  a  mere  letter-of-the-law  governor, 
would  be  a  monumental  failure  and  a 
joke. 

President  Wilson  speaks  for  a  hundred 
million  people  when  he  urges  that  a 
threatened  great  railroad  strike  be 
averted.  He  is  the  only  spokesman  the 
public  has.  And  the  incidoit  iltostrates. 
among  otber  things,  what  Americans  ex- 
pect of  their  President  in  these  days. 
—EdUorial  Oevelaitd  Plain  Dealer. 


The  Real  ProWen  Kemahu 


Probably  no  one  is  short-sighted  enough 
to  imagine  that  the  hasty  enactment  of 
the  eight-hour  bill  has  setUed  alt  contro- 
versy between  the  railroad  employees  and 
the  managers.  This  particular  strike  has 
been  called  off,  of  course,  the  threatened 
serious  interf «raice  to  American  com- 
merce has  been  averted,  but  the  essential 
problem  remains. 

The  particular  point  is  that,  as  matters 
now  stand  under  the  Adamson  act,  there 
appears  to  be  no  assurance  that  in  two 
years  or  five  years  a  similar  critical  situa- 
tion may  not  arise  between  the  same  two 
parties.  If  a  threat  to  strike  this  week 
for  eight  houn  was  sufficient  to  win 
favorable  action  by  Congress,  why  ma^ 
we  not  at  some  future  time  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  witit  a  seven-hour  or  a  six- 
hour  demand  which  only  an  act  of  Con- 
gress can  satisfy? 

It  would,  indeed,  be  an  intolerable 
sitoation  if  the  Adamson  act  were  all. 
But  this  act  has  merely  averted  a  crisis. 
The  larger  issue  is  yet  to  be  handled. 

By  the  Adamson  measure  itself  provi- 
don  is  made  tor  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  tiiree  to  investigate  the 
effect  of  the  eight-hour  day  as  adapted 
to  railroad  operation  and  to  report  its 
findings  to  Congress.  This  report  must 
be  made  within  nine  months  following  the 
law's  taking  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year.  This  will  be  an  assistance 
to  Cimgress»  but  condderation  of  the 
problem  which  the  recent  threatened 
strike  brought  to  a  focus  cannot  be  de- 
layed till  this  commission  reports. 

The  relationship  between  the  transpor- 
tation lines  and  the  national  welfare  is 
too  intimate  to  permit  a  sudden  difference 
over  wages  or  hours  to  throw  these  lines 
into  idleness.  Justice  must  be  dcme  both 
employers  and  employees,  but  justice 
must  also  be  done  the  millions  who  repre- 
sent tiie  party  of  the  third  part,  whose 
health,  convenience  and  prosperity  are 
indissolubly  associated  with  freedom  of 
railway  operation. 

Capable  leadership  is  needed  as  Con- 
gress and  the  people  undotake  to  work 
oat  this  second  phase  of  the  recent  crisis. 
N. .x«:t  precedento  «W 
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Prejudices  will  be  encountered.  But  we 
have  the  leadership,  and  the  experiences 
of  the  past  week  should  fnniidi  the  de- 
terminfttuHL 

Out  of  this  experience,  trying  and 
threatening  as  it  was,  may  come  a  saner, 
broader-minded  handling  of  the  American 
railway  problem  as  it  relates  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  The  next  session  of  Ck>ngre8a 
should  see  some  significant  history  made 
in  this  field  of  legislati<Mi.  —  EdU&rial 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer » 


The  Averted  Railway  SMke 

The  prevention  of  the  railroad  strike 
has  caused  bitterness,  but  it  is  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  what  would 
have  happened  had  the  strike  taken 
place.  A  numbw  of  well-meaning  people 
have  said  publicly,  and  a  good  mai^  mare 
have  s^d  privately,  that  they  would  have 
preferred  a  strike.  They  do  not  know 
what  a  national  railroad  strike  would 
mean,  and  they  are  guilty  of  a  serious 
lack  of  imagination.  There  have  been 
very  few  raih-oad  strikes  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  ^ere  they  have  oc- 
curred they  have  brought  the  nation 
which  sn£fered  them  to  the  vergo  of  dvU 
war.  No  nation  has  erer  undergime  a 
strike  comparable  to  the  one  we  have  es- 
caped. English,  French,  Italian  and 
Belgian  experience  was  a  foretaste,  but 
not  a  measure  of  what  an  American  strike 
would  have  been.  No  nation  has  dealt 
with  industrial  ctmilict  over  so  large  a 
territory,  and  do  nation  where  strikes 
have  occurred  is  ao  dependent  as  we  are 
upon  the  railroads.  Had  the  strike  oc- 
curred, men  and  women  would  have  died, 
violence  would  have  been  epidemic,  busi- 
ness would  have  staggered,  and  bitter- 
ness unquenchable  would  have  filled  the 
land.  And  yet  men  supposedly  as  re- 
sponsible as  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  tell  as  they 
would  have  proferred  the  cUsastor. 

Preferred  it  to  what?  To  what  they 
call  the  sacrifice  of  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration. The  principle  needs  closer  ex- 
amination. The  Brotherhoods  said  they 
would  arbitrate  everything  but  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eight-hour  day  as  a  basis  of 
work  and  wages.  They  were  willing  to 
arbitrate  questions  of  pay  and  discipline, 
but  not  the  bade  wwk  di^.  Tbey  sidd  it 


was  not  arbitrable.  Is  that  mere  p^- 
headedness  or  is  it  true?  Analyus  will 
show,  we  believe  that  tin  Brotherhoods 
were  sound  in  their  daim;  sound,  mind 
you,  not  necessarily  in  demandlDg  an 
eight-hour  rather  than  a  nine-hour  day, 
but  in  saying  that  the  basic  work 
day  is  a  matter  for  l^^slatiMi,  not  ior 
arbitration. 

An  analogy  may  make  this  clearer. 
Every  student  of  international  affairs  baa 
learned  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference betwera  justiciable  and  non- 
justiciable dispntes.  Ibat  is  why  so 
many  of  the  same  people  who  denounce 
the  Adamson  bill  denounce  the  pacifists 
who  want  everything  arbitrated.  They 
say  quite  rightiy  that  you  cannot  azlM- 
trate  the  admission  of  Oriental  labor  to 
California.  Why?  Because  it  is  a  ques- 
tion aboat  which  no  principle  is  aosepted 
both  in  Japan  and  the  United  States  on 
the  basis  of  which  you  can  aitiitrate. 
Likewise  no  principle  has  ever  been 
worked  out  to  form  the  basis  of  arbitra- 
tion for  the  length  of  the  working  day. 
Had]the  Brotherhoods  agreed  to  arbitrate* 
had  the  President  appointed  the  wisest 
men  in  the  world  to  handle  the  contro- 
versy, those  men  woold  have  had  to  l^ia- 
late,  not  arbitrate,  on  the  questitm  of  the 
work  day.  The  hours  of  labor  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  one  of  two  methoda— by 
trial  of  force,  or  by  the  legislature  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy.  A  calmer  view 
of  the  situation  will  show  that  any  board 
of  arbitration  set  up  to  deal  with  thiff 
question  would  have  been  rimply  a  little 
temporary  legislature  to  make  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  which  Congress  alone  ought 
to  make.  The  decision  would  not  have 
been  more  "scientific"  or  "fair"  because 
it  would  have  rested  in  the  end  merely  on 
the  judgment  and  social  philosophy  of  the 
arbitrators.  Tbey  would  have  had  to 
elevate  their  theory  into  the  '^judgment 
of  the  society,"  and  if  such  judgments 
are  to  be  passed  it  had  hetter  be  by  Con- 
gress, which  has  the  power  to  deal  with 
the  consequences. 

Just  because  the  basic  work  day  is  ulti- 
mately a  matter  of  social  policy,  the 
Adamson  bill  was  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
the  i^ventiw  of  a  terrible  national 
calamity.    What  does 
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that  after  Januazy  Ist  ^gfat  boors  shall 
be  considered  a  diqr's  woric,  and  the 
measure  of  a  day's  wwk  for  reckoning 
pay,  that  a  presidential  commission  of 
three  shall  watch  the  effects  at  least  six 
months  and  report  within  nine,  and  that 
until  one  month  after  the  commission  has 
reported,  wages  shall  not  be  reduced  be- 
low the  present  standard,  and  that  over- 
time be  paid  [WO  rata.  In  other  words, 
we  are  to  have  at  least  six  months'  trial 
of  the  principle,  followed  by  a  reopening 
of  the  question  of  wages,  rates,  economy, 
and  the  method  of  handling  disputes. 

The  only  difference  between  "arbitra- 
tion * '  and  the  present  method  is  that  three 
or  four  arltttrators  would  have  had  to 
gue»  on  no  experience  and  tm  no  prin- 
ciple, while  Congress  has  guessed  and 
provided  a  way  for  testing  the  result 
The  other  difference  is  that  a  great  ca- 
lamity has  been  averted. 

Congress  stilt  has  to  provide  a  better 
method  for  the  future,  but  its  organization 
can  proceed  calmly  and  with  the  good  will 
of  labor.  That  is  an  infinitely  better 
mood  in  which  to  build  than  in  the  after- 
math of  violence,  ruin  and  hfttred.  Mo 
essential  interest  is  left  unguarded,  no 
one  is  deprived  of  his  chance  to  be  heard. 
Had  the  strike  occurred  no  one  would 
have  been  heard  for  all  the  din  it  would 
have  set  up.  Congress  acted  in  haste  to 
prevent  a  disaster.  It  is  a  ip\ty  that  it 
had  to  act  in  haste.  It  is  a  pity  that  in 
its.  acti<m  it  failed  to  adopt  the  whole  of 
the  Pre^dent's  program.  It  is  a  pi^  that 
the  nation  is  never  prepared  for  its  in- 
dustrial  crises.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  social 
reformers  who  have  thought  about  these 
matters  are  always  ignored  until  the 
catastrophe  is  at  hand.  It  is  a  pity  that 
we  have  had  Colorado,  Mesaba,  West 
^Hrginia,  Lawrence,  Paterson,  AlutMi, 
Calumet;  and  that  Congress  and  the  mast- 
ers of  business  are  still  onaroused,  and 
very  tittle  the  wiser.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
nation  has  not  yet  developed  the  enter- 
prise and  public  spirit  seriously  to  face  the 
labor  question  except  when  tabor  shakes 
its  flat  — TA«  New  Republic. 

A  Oreat  Labor  Day 

Members  of  labor  organizati<ms  will 
have  much  in  their  thoughts  today  the 


impresrive  denKmstration  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  such  bodira  in  the  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  the  law  demanded 
as  the  price  of  railway  peace.  It  is  a 
remarkable  event,  but  there  will  be  bet- 
ter reasons  for  rating  this  the  most  nota- 
ble of  holidays  dedicated  to  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  those  who  live  by  daily 
toil. 

liaborhas  gained  thrqns^Kmt  tJie  last 
year  in  tlie  feelmg  and  thought  of  the 
world.  The  stratai  and  perils  of  the  times 
have  brought  an  unusually  sober  and  re- 
flective state  of  mind.  Men  and  women 
have  been  more  than  commonly  concerned 
with  the  gravest  problems  of  existence. 
They  have  given  more  than  the  ordinary 
conmderation  to  the  needs  and  dangers  of 
life. 

All  this  has  contributed  to  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  bard  work.  Never  was  there 
more  general  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  meeting  real  trials  manfully  and  play- 
ing a  man's  part  in  the  serious  business 
of  living.  Never  in  recent  times  was  it 
more  difficult  to  shirk  without  discredit 
or  spend  the  crowded  years  in  idleness 
without  forfeiting  respect  and  reputation. 
The  world  has  so  much  to  do,  so  many 
great  tasks  crowding  upon  its  mental  and 
physical  resources  that  work  is  more  than 
ever  before  the  plainest  and  most  vital 
duty  of  all  who  have  strength  for  service. 

In  such  times,  and  such  moods  as  the 
times  cfflnpel,  labor  is  sure  of  just  honor. 
Workers  are  certain  to  be  valued  at  their 
true  WOTth.  Labor's  holiday  becomes 
more  than  ever  the  recognition  of  mighty 
forces  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  all 
mankind. 

Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  such  strength 
implies  solemn  responsibilities?  Must 
Americans  be  told  that  forces  so  far- 
reaching  and  80  potent  in  tin  country  and 
the  world  are  inseparably  united  with  the 
fate  of  the  nation  and  the  obligations  of 
citizenship?  The  labor  oiganizations  and 
their  leaders  are  today  closer  than  ever 
before  to  direct  contact  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  more  than  ever  in  the  past  they 
are  bound  to  give  full  consideration  to 
puUic  needs,  public  interests  and  public 
authtnlty. 

And  because  tiieae  things  are  tme  this  - 
»  the  bigp>it  Lrt»r  *j  a.^^^^{ 
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the  most  serious.  It  is  as  sober  in  Its 
deeper  relations  and  aspects  as  it  is  in- 
spiring to  labor  leaders  and  members  of 
labor  organizations  because  it  comes  in  a 
time  of  notable  labor  gains  and  demon- 
Btntiona  of  labor's  power  and  prestige.  — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

History  of  die  American  Labor  Moveiiienf 

The  present  labor  movement  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  received  its 
first  real  impetus  with  the  organization 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  18G9»  althouj^ 
the  first  trades  union  in  the  United  States 
was  established  as  early  as  1803  by  the 
tulors.  Politics  at  that  time  appeared 
to  offer  the  most  certain  field  for  labor 
reforms,  and  political  organizations  of 
laboring  men  were  not  uncommon  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century. 
In  1829  a  delegate  was  elected  to  tite  New 
York  State  AssemUy  on  a  wtn-kinginen's 
ticket,  and  a  few  years  later  the  general 
trades  union  of  New  York  City  was  suc- 
cessful in  electing  its  representative  to 
Congress.  Various  minor  political  move- 
ments were  coincident,  about  this  time, 
with  the  formation  of  a  more  concrete 
labor  sentiment,  and  out  of  political  ac- 
tivity, at  different  points,  grew  various 
municipal  federations  or  trades  unions. 
In  1831  a  local  union  of  printers  was  or- 
ganized, and  this  was  followed  by  the 
launching  of  other  unions. 

A  distinctive  movement  for  reform  in 
the  line  of  modem  trades  unionism  was 
started  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1834,  when,  at 
a  convention  of  mechanics,  a  protest  was 
adopted  against  the  employment  of  prism 
labor  in  competitJon  with  tr^  workmoi. 
But  this  mild  protest  for  fairer  dealing 
was  followed  by  few  events  of  Impor- 
tance to  labor  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  at 
which  time  the  Industrial  Congress  of 
the  United  States  was  held  in  New  York, 
in  the  year  1845.  In  this  year,  also,  was 
organized  the  New  England  Working- 
men's  Association  and  the  New  England 
Protective  Union— organizations  which 
appear  to  have  stood  for  almost  every- 
thing and  anything  that  promised  a 
change  and  to  membership  in  which  any 
person  of  proper  age,  male  or  female, 
was  admitted. 

The  wide  latitude  of  these  associations 


apparentiy  did  much  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  numerous  narrower 
and  specific  trades  unions  which  subse- 
quently sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
coantiy.  Those  interested  in  the  labor 
moremoitof  the  time  as  tiiinkers  and 
leaders  began  to  perceive  in  this  inclina- 
ti<m  to  narrowness  the  menace  of  final 
dissolution,  and  the  necessity  of  a  na- 
tional body  began  again  to  be  discussedL 
As  a  result  the  National  Labor  UnioD 
was  organized,  but  its  efforts  were  large- 
ly diverted  to  political  ends,  with  the  re- 
nilt  that  the  hopes  of  Its  f  oonders  wen 
never  realized. 

But  the  seed  of  organized  unionism  was 
sown,  and  was  likely  to  sprout  in  almost 
any  comer.  The  organization  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  was  perfected  in  secret 
in  1869  by  the  leaders  of  a  dissolved  local 
umon  of  garmrat  w(^ers  in  I^iiladelphia. 
This  secrecy,  which  it  was  thought  best 
to  maintain  because  labor  organizations 
in  the  past  had  failed  by  reason  of  the. 
disapproval  of  employers,  was  so  effect- 
ually continued  for  13  years  that  few  out- 
siders fully  understood  its  purpose.  Mem- 
bOTship  In  the  society  grew  phenomenally, 
until  700,000  members  were  claimed,  and 
branches  existed  in  all  parta  of  the  ooon- 
try.  Admittance  to  the  order  was  grant- 
ed, however,  quite  promiscuously,'  and 
all  persons  over  16  years  of  age,  except 
liquor  dealers,  gamblers,  bankers  and 
lawyers  were  eligible.  The  government 
of  the  organization  was  vested  in  local, 
district,  State  and  National  trade  assem- 
blies, and  was  of  a  centralized  form. 
But  it  did  not  accomplish  the  specific  re- 
sults aimed  at  the  various  tiradra.  la 
course  of  time,  moreover,  it  adt^ted  a 
political  platform,  and  in  time  became 
too  complex  and  invidved  to  suit  some  of 
the  local  unions. 

Seceders  from  the  Knights  of  Labw 
and  others  formed  the  Amalgamated  La^ 
bor  Union,  and  at  a  conventicm  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  In  18SL,  this  <H^[anization 
was  merged  with  another  of  a  similar 
name— the  Knights  of  Industry.  At  a 
subsequent  conventim  at  Pittsburgh,  in 
the  same  year,  the  name  "Federation  of 
Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  of 
the  United  States  and  C^ada"  was 
adopted.   This  fede^ti««ib^iSaagt@l 
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itself  with  an  independent  trades  union 
congress,  which  met  at  Coltimbus,  0.»  in 
December^  188f^  and  the  joint  organiza- 
tion was  given  tiie  title  tlw  "Ameriesil 
Federation  of  Labor."— Labor  Gmi- 
pendium.  

Labor  Moveaient  an  Uprisii^  of  tie  Masses 

Trade  unions  are  not  the  whole  of  the 
labor  movement,  but  th^  are  the  labor- 
er's way  of  turning  the  labor  nwvem^t 
to  imme^te  advant^:e.  Their  methods* 
their  successes,  their  f  aihires,  can  not  be 
understood  except  as  they  are  seen  to  be 
a  part  of  the  moral,  industrial  and  politi- 
cal history  of  the  country.  Some  of  their 
methods  do  not  find  favor  with  moralists 
and  political  economists  who  study  them 
from  the  abstract  pmnt  of  view.  Tlie 
Iffoblem  is  much  like  tiiat  of  the  older 
botany  and  zoology— with  a  differenra. 
The  zoologist  collected  his  bugs  and  birds, 
named  their  parts,  arranged  them  in 
families  and  genera,  and  praised  God  or 
nature  (according  to  his  bent)  for  their 
wonderful  adaptations.  But  when  the 
evolutionist— i.  e. ,  the  zoological  historian 
—came  into  the  $eld,  a  broader  explana- 
tion aumed.  He'  saw  tiw  strugi^  for 
existence,  overpopulation  and  nnderam- 
sumption,  maternal  love  and  mutual  aid, 
and  he  explained  the  claws  and  teeth  of 
the  tiger  as  well  as  the  song  of  the  bird. 
He  neither  approved  nor  praised— he  mi- 
derstood. 

So  with  the  older  economist  or  moralist: 
He  has  seen  the  trade  union,  with  its 
closed  shops*  Its  apprentice  limitations, 
its  restrictions  on  output  and  machinery, 
and  its  minimum  w^:e,  and  he  ctmdemns 
it  as  contrary  to  divine  or  natural  law. 
He  may  approve  of  the  union,  but  he  con- 
demns the  methods  that  keep  it  alive. 

Today  nearly  all  the  political  econo- 
mists have  become  evolutionists.  They  do 
not  condemn  or  approve— they  seek  to  un- 
derstand. The  trade  union  has  oome  up 
throu^  struggle  and  cmflict.  It  carries 
the  marks  of  these  craflicts.  It  is  a 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  seems  destined 
to  st^.  If  its  methods  change,  as  they 
are  chaiq^g,  it  is  because  different 
metlxMte  enable  it  to  liv&  It  has  claws 
and  teelli,  but  It  bu  oympatiiy  and  self- 
saeriflee.  Its  changing  mettaods  depend 


on  changing  methods  of  its  opponents  and 
changing  attitude  of  the  general  public. 

Consider  the  ctiang«  tiiat  has  occurred 
in  the  matter  of  secrecy.  The  En^ts  of 
Labor  was  a  secret  organization  for  16 
years.  The  existing  unions  are  secret 
Mily  in  the  sense  that  meetings  of  a  cor- 
poration or  board  of  directoni  are  secret 

Secrecy  is  a  weapc«i  to  resist  wide- 
spread hostility.  Popular  support  and 
demand  for  fair  i^y  encourage  openness. 
But  popular  support  ii  itself  a  moral 
evdution.  A  revolution  of  men's  ideas  of 
human  rights  and  sympathy  for  the  weak 
preceded  the  present  trade  union  move- 
taeat  If  the  general  public  that  makes 
the  laws  and  backs  the  courts  were  hostile 
to  the  aspirations  of  labor,  it  could  not 
openly  organize  upon  its  present  large 
and  effective  scale.  The  general  public 
needed  first  a  humanitarian  awakening 
which  showed  itself  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  for  a  time 
swallowed  up  in  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, which  was  also  a  labor  movement, 
and  tiien  reawakened  on  a  new  and  wider 
level  in  the  last  quarter  of  tiie  nineteenth 
century. 

How  this  sympathy  originated,  how  it 
extended  to  the  wage  earner,  how  far  it 
has  gone,  bow  it  has  affected  legislatkm 
and  the  courts,  these  are  the  historical 
problems  that  reveal  the  environments 
within  which  trade  unionism  has  struggled 
for  existence.  The  social  environment 
has  changed,  and  the  methods  of  labor 
organizations  have  changed.  Theiffesrat 
conditicm  of  both  can  be  understood  only 
as  we  see  oat  of  what  they  come. 

In  no  country  is  the  labor  problem  more 
complex  or  varied  then  in  tiie  United 
States.  Sectional  divisions,  race  divi- 
sions, protective  tariffs,  immigration  and 
the  most  extreme  vacillations  of  prosper- 
ity and  depression  have  contributed  to  the 
result  as  we  find  it  S»rwu9^inded  people 
uf  ail  dosses  are  awakening  to  the  need  of 
more  light  on  every  pAoM,  Jiutor  and  de- 
tail of  the  movement.  The  spectacular 
and  personal  elements  have  held  the  fore- 
ground, but  the  labor  movement  is  an  up- 
ri^g  of  the  masses,  and  the  leaders  and 
agitators  are  products  as  well  as  causes. 
To  what  it  is  teodfng,  what  tte  oatcome 
shall  be,  is  of  Hrtng  interest  to  worionen 
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themBelvea,  to  their  employers,  and  to 
that  indefinite  body,  the  general  public, 
that  soonar  or  later  is  drawn  into  ihe 
movement.  This  is  the  task  set  beftne 
tiiose  whOk  in  the  Ixne  hisburical  si^t, 
would  contribute  their  share  toward  aid- 
ing the  future  to  build  on  the  past  —Prof. 
John  R.  Commons,  Sooial  EJoonomiat, 

The  above  is  an  early  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Commons  wiio  served  on  the  Com- 
mission which  invest^ted  the  conditions 
in  ColcHnuk^  and  who  signed  the  'iniddle 
of  the  road"report,  dis^reein^matojal- 
ly  with  thatof  Gmnmiasiaieni  Walsh  and 
Garretson. 

The  last  move  for  an  ei^t-honr  day 
leads  one  to  wonder  if  '^serious-minded 
people  of  all  classes  are  awakening  to  the 
need  of  more  light  <m  every  i^iase,  fiictor 
and  detaU  of  the  labw  movement," 

We  opine  "that  the  workmen  tbem- 
selves,  their  employers,  and  that  indefinite 
body,  the  general  public,*'  will  rect^^nize 
that  conditions  may  be  imposed,  or  op- 
portunities denied,  may  contribute  to  a 
political  as  well  as  sociological  unity,  and 
may  bring  undesirable  conditions,  not 
only  to  the  employing  class,  hat  to  the 
political  boss  as  well,  and  that  an  extreme 
antagonistic  to  those  who  perform  the 
manual  labor  of  the  country,  may  unite 
the  labor  vote,  which  with  other  liberal 
thought  might  change  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  nation,  so  the  subject  of 
organized  labor  together  with  our  duties 
one  to  another,  analyzing  our  own  ri^^te 
so  that  we  m^  be  able  to  discern  "  where 
our  r^ts  end,  and  that  of  another  be- 
gins" the  real  solution  of  this  great 
problem,  makes  the  subject  serious,  and 
deserves  the  serious  thought  of  alt  classes 
of  the  American  people,  as  every  factor 
which  adds  any  strength  to  the  nation 
wants  peace  and  justice,  but  labor  will 
forego  tiw  former  if  they  are  denied  a 
reasonable  portion  of  the  latter. 

—Editor. 


Modem  Trades  Unions,  Eni^and 

From  1824  to  1842  the  unions  had 
been  swayed  by  many  kinds  of  political 
and  ea»omic  ideals.  They  had  passed 
tium^  a  period  of  Iqrsteria  whidi  left 
them  ooroperatively  weak  and  noo-ef- 


fective.  'But  at  the  end  of  this  period 
they  had  settled  down  to  the  re^tie& 
They  had  been  disillasioned  as  to  the 
matter  of  social  revolntkm.  They 
a  campaign  of  edDcati(m''anK»ig  the  rank 
and  file  of  their  memberdiip. 

Strikes  were  less  frequent  and  the 
more  sensational  prosecuticm  of  the 
leaders  of  labor  was  alnrost  abandoned. 
The  leaders,  themselves,  were  better 
educated  in  the  principles  of  trades 
oAicmism.  A  propagandist  movement  was 
inaugurated  and  there  were  many  paid 
ivganizations,  e^cially  anmig  the 
miners  in  Great  Brit^  and  Ireland.  Tbe 
leading  f  eatore  of  the  trades  union  move- 
ment during  this  period  was  a  stztng 
resistance  to  legal  oppression.  The 
earlier  trades  unions  consisted  of  com- 
pletely separated  or  loosely  combined 
local  chibe,  each  ezercimng  a  lai^ 
measure  €it  individual  freedom  and  con- 
trolling its  own  funds  and  acting  on  its 
own  initiative  and  in  its  own  bdiall 
The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers, 
one  of  the  strongest  unions  in  Great 
Britain,  made  an  advance  beyond  this 
primitive  form  of  organization.  It  was 
not  only  built  uprai  national  lines,  but 
authority  was  vested  in  the  central  gov- 
erning body  which  al<Mie  had  the  power 
to  call  strikes.  Its  financial  system  was 
also  thoroughly  worked  out  through  a 
series  of  benefit  funds,  providing  for 
protection  against  old  age,  death,  sick- 
ness and  accidents.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  other  great  trades  unions 
were  organized  upon  the  same  ba^ 
until  today  there  exists  in  the  trades 
unions  in  En^and  a  powerful  social  and 
benevolent  spirit 

A  historic  incident  in  the  development 
of  trades  unionism  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Taff-Vale  decision.  In  August, 
1900;  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Rail* 
way  Servante  engaged  in  astrike  against 
the  Taff-Vale  Railw^  Gmnpai^.  This 
strike  did  not  differ  from  many  other 
strikes,  but  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Taff-Vale  Company  determined  to  fight 
it  out  in  the  courts.  The  trades  onion 
was  charged  with  posuading  and  in- 
timidatiog  workmen  to  break  tiwir  con- 
tracts with  the  railway  and  akBoir  and 
abetting  acts  of  violcooa  which  togetber 
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Injured  the  railway  company.  The 
amount  of  damages  asked  was  $111,660. 
The  corporation  won  its  suit  but  the 
Court  of  Appeals  unanimously  reversed 
the  dedsioa  of  Justice  FarweU. 

The  company  tlie&  appealed  to  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  latter  held  that  the 
membwBof  the  assodatioi,  mdlvidually 
and  cdlectively,  were  liable.  The  de- 
cision created  consternation  In  labor  cir- 
cles where  it  had  been  commonly  held 
that  trade  unions  could  not  be  sued  It 
was  this  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
which  led  the  British  trades  unionists 
into  independmt  political  action  in  the 
I^liamentary  elections  of  1906.— Aw. 
Charles  Stelzle. 

The  House  of  Lords  lost  much  of  its 
power  to  override  public  opinion,  and  the 
Taff-Vale  decision  penalizing  labor  was 
reversed  by  the  Einglish  Parliament.  The 
injustice  to  labor  united  the  political 
power  of  the  laborers,  a  lesson  that 
ought  to  be  leanied  in  time  to  prevent 
the  enactment  of  unjust  laws. —Editor. 

Refase  to  Yield  Preedon 

The  plumbers'  union  of  Hannibal,  Mo,, 
declines  to  accept  the  strike  settiement 
offered  by  their  employers,  which  would 
pledge  the  plumbers  to  work  for  no  em- 
idoyerwho  is  not  a  member  of  tbe^Master 
Plumbers'  Association.  The  strikers  tn- 
nst  that  any  competent  journeyman 
is  welcomed  to  membership  in  tiieir  or- 
ganization, but  they  will  not  tie  them- 
selves so  tiiat  employment  depends  upon 
membership  in  an  organization  in  which 
they  have  no  voice. 

A  very  wise  conclusion.  It  meant  a 
closed  door  for  the  Master  Plumbers' 
Association  and  an  open  shop  for  the 
journeymen  plumbers.  If  tin  master 
phimbers  wanted  to  be  fair,  a  suggestion 
that  they  would  hire  none  but  union 
plumbers  if  the  union  would  agree  not  to 
work  for  employers  not  members  of  the 
Plumbers'  Association  would  look  as 
though  they  wanted  to  be  fair  and  might 
have  received  better  ooudderatiim  though 
it  would  undoubtedly  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Sherman  law  which  the  em- 
ploying class  try  so  hard  to  apply  to  em- 
ployees because  they  work  as  a  unit  in 
order  to  get  just  conditions.  —Editor. 


Unionists  Oatwit  Employers 

Striking  iron  molders,  of  Bridgeport 
Ccnn.,  whose  property  has  been  seized  by 
employers,  have  outwitted  authorities 
who  are  levying  on  all  money  In  sight 
Unionists  not  members  of  the  Iron  Mold- 
ers* union  act  as  custodiansof  strike  funds 
and  the  sheriff  Is  helpless  unless  he  finds 
the  money  on  the  person  of  tbe  strikers. 
To  date  no  striker  has  been  found  asleep. 

Undor  the  law  of  tUs  state  property  of 
wwkers  can  be  attadwd  befrae  a  judg- 
ment is  secured.  In  no  otiier  state  is 
this  procedure  permitted,  and  it  is  now 
being  used  by  Bridgeport  founds  to 
discourage  strikii^  IroD  molders.  In 
otiier  states  a  jw^mmt  most  first  be  se- 
cnred  before  property  or  mraieys  is  seized, 
but  in  Comeeticnt  enqiioyers  can,  as  one 
trade  unionist  put  it  'Isrise  the  woirinr's 
property  and  tone  bim  to  go  to  law  to 
recover  it Weekly  Newt  Letter. 

If  the  iron  molders  are  not  asleep,  the 
above  suggests  that  the  great  body  of 
laboring  mm  in  Connecticut  are  politi- 
cally adeep,  or  they  would  not  allow  such 
a  law  to  stand  bk  even  one  State  in  the 
Union;  the  repeal  of  tbat  law  would  be  a 
good  subject  for  the  B.  of  L.  EI.  Legisla- 
tive Board,  as  their  own  interest  might 
be  affected  at  some  time,  and  It  would 
unify  influence  they  may  need  to  head  off 
undesirable  legislative  propositions,  or 
he^  secure  legislation  desired  for  their 
own  protection;  the  emfdoying  dass  get 
these  undesirable  laws  on  the  statutes, 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will 
consent  to  their  modification,  so  It  is  up 
to  those  who  are  affected  by  it  to  apply 
a  cure,  and  if  necessary  purge  the  state 
l^slature  of  those  who  favor  such  one- 
uded  and  unjust  measures.  —Editor. 

92  Labor  Laws  Passed  in  Nation 

Ninety- two  labor  laws  have  been  passed 
by  Congress  and  State  Legislatures  in 
the  past  legislative  year,  according  to  a 
survey  wlilch  was  made  public  by  the 
American  Associatitm  fac  Labor  Legisla- 
tion on  the  eve  of  Labor  Day.  This 
grist  does  not  include  the  eig^t-hour  bill 
for  railroad  employees  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  week. 

"The  most  dgniflcant  U^ms  in  this 
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l^islatioD, ' '  says  the  secretary,  Dr.  John 
B.  Andrevs,  "are  two  national  laws,  one 
lovdiibiting  the  shipment  in  interstate  or 
foreign  oommerce  of  certain  prodaets  in 
the  preparatitm  of  which  the  labor  of 
children  has  been  employed*  and  the  other 
providing  a  model  scale  of  workmeii's 
compensation  for  personal  injuries  among 
federal  employees,  of  which  there  are 
now  more  than  480,000. 

"Several  hundred  labw  bills  were  in- 
trodoeed  into  Congress  this  year, "  Dr. 
Andrews  addE^  "while  eleven  State  Leg- 
islatures ground  out  their  full  share  of 
the  annual  grist" 

The  Assodation's  summary  of  the  more 
important  items  of  labw  legislation  in 
several  States  foUows: 

"Three  States,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts and  South  Carolina,  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  legal  regulation  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  In  Maryland  a  state 
board  is  authorized  to  prescribe  rules  of 
procedure  for  arbitration  of  industrial 
disputes  Including  power  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations and  hold  bearings,  to  snm- 
mcm  witnesses  and  enforce  their  atten- 
dance, to  require  the  [ffoductioD  of  books, 
documents  and  papers,  and  administer 
oaths,  exercismg  these  powers  to  the 
'same  extent  that  such  powers  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  civil  courts  of  tihe  state. ' 
South  Carolina  created  a  board  of  three 
members  to  investigate  and  to  promote 
agreements  in  strikes  and  lockouts  at  the 
rate  of  $10  a  day  each.  Massachusetts 
amended  her  law  regulating  the  procuring 
of  strikebreakers. 

"During  the  year  seven  of  the  eleven 
states  holding  regular  legislative  sessions 
passed  new  or  strengthened  old  laws  af- 
fecting child  labor.  Shorter  hours,  a 
higher  minimum  age,  prohibition  of  night 
work  and  exclusion  from  hazardous  em- 
ployments are  the  nuun  tendencies.  South 
Carolina  raiaoi  the  mtaimum  w<n>k  age 
from  12  to  14,  while  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey  make  special  provision  for 
pupils  who  study  part  time  in  vocational 
schools  and  may  tiien  work  part  time. 

"Impelled  by  recent  accidents.  New 
Jersey  has  joined  the  list  of  states  re- 
quiring passenger  elevators  to  have  in- 
terlocking device  automatically  prevent- 
ing movement  of  elevator  car  until  shaft 


door  is  closed  and  securely  fasteaed. 

"Following  the  limitatitm  of  woridBg 
hours  on  public  work  to  eif^t  a  day  in 
the  majority  of  the  states,  Masaadmaetts 
this  year  provides  for  her  public  em- 
ployees the  further  limitation  of  the  fra^- 
eight  hour  week.  In  private  employment 
several  states  place  additional  si^^nards 
around  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  during  the  Christmas  shopping 
season,  and  Massachusetts  is  to  investi- 
gate the  possibilities  of  <me  day  of  rest 
in  seven  tor  employees  in  hotels  and  res- 
taurants. 

"Legislation  authorizing  public  em- 
ployment bureaus  in  Maryland,  the  regu- 
lation of  private  agencies  in  Virginia, 
and  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  farm 
settlemmt  ior  immigrants  in  New  Tork, 
is  supplemented  by  the  Califtmria  l^jlaia- 
ture's  endorsement  of  the  United  States 
departmrat  of  labor  recommendation 
'that  the  public  land  tenure  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  insure  to  the  settler  the  entire 
product  of  his  labor. ' 

"South  Carolina  and  Virginia  patched 
up  their  employers'  liability  laws,  while 
Kentucky  oiacted  the  most  progressive 
workmen's  ompenaation  law  in  any 
Southern  State.  Lou&nana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jeney  and  New 
York  s^ngthened  their  compensation 
laws  without,  however,  equaling  the  new 
national  law  for  injured  federal  em- 
ployees, which  is  termed  the  most  acieo- 
tific  and  most  liberal  workmen's  compen- 
sation law  in  the  worid.  *  Maryland  eo- 
acted  a  mothers'  penslim  law,  and  Blaasm- 
chusetts  created  a  commisutm  <mi  social 
insurance  to  study  sickness,  unemi^y- 
ment,  and  old  age,  and  to  recommend  in- 
surance legislation  next  January. 

"The  reorganization  and  unification  of 
the  administration  of  labor  laws  con- 
tinues, the  most  noteworthy  changes  this 
year  being  in  Maryland  and  New  Jers^, 
where  steps  were  takra  toward  consolida- 
tion of  factory  inspection  and  workmen's 
compensation  administration,'*  —  Cleve- 
land Hain  Dealer. 


Direct  Legislation  Crippled  by  Court 

The  power  some  courts  have  taken  unto 
themselves  to  check  role  of  the  people  is 
shown  in  a  decision  by  the  State  Supreme 
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Court  atOlympia,  Wash.,  August  8^  on 
an  initiatiTe  measure  known  as  the  "Fidi 
biU." 

A  portion  of  this  proposed  law  is  ex- 
planatory. The  court  rules  that  this  is 
"ar^ment"  and  must  be  eliminated,  on 
the  gromid  that  it  is  unfair  to  opponents 
of  the  bilU  who  must,  according  to  law, 
pay  for  publishing  their  own  argumrats. 

Hub  diecision  was  made  by  a  vote  of 
five  to  four,  and  places  the  court  in  the 
attitude  of  a  censor  over  direct  legisla- 
tion, which  is  intended  to  permit  a  free 
expression  by  the  people  in  legislative 
matters. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  the  four  minor- 
ity judges  declared  that  of  all  laws  those 
initiated  must  reqohre  the  ud  of  a  fxeam- 
ble  as  a  key  to  the  intation  of  its  advo- 
cates, and  that  if  the  majority  opinion  is 
correct,  "then  the  courts  must  in  every 
instance  either  say  that  there  shall  be  no 
preamble,  thus  abrogating  the  admitted 
power  of  the  lawmakers  to  define  their 
intentions,  or  scan  the  entire  act  as  to  its 
every  provision  without  the  ud  of  briefs 
and  determine  in  advance  every  ambiguity 
tiiat  might  arise  in  every  possible  case, 
which  a  reference  to  the  preamble  mi^t 
be  necessary  to  solve. " 

The  minority  prot^ta  against  court 
censorsliip  and  insists  that  the  court  has 
revwsed  itself  from  a  former  decisioi,  in 
which  it  was  held  that  que8ti<»i8  of  this 
character  are  a  legislative  function. 

"If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  so 
purge  the  preamble, "  says  the  minority 
decision,  "it  is  equally  its  du^  to  purge 
every  section.  Every  preamble  is  in  its 
nature  essentially  argumentative  and 
every  law  carries  in  its  proviaicms  an 
argument  for  its  own  existence.  Assum- 
ing the  power.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  eithor  the  people,  when  they  adopt- 
ed the  constitutional  amendment^  or  the 
legislature,  when  it  passed  the  facilitat- 
ing act,  ever  intended  that  the  courts 
should  so  scan  and  rewrite  initiative  bills 
as  to  purge  them  of  argumentative  mat- 
ter. "—  Wetkly  News  Letter. 

As  It  Qggtrt  to  Be 

Official  statistics  compiled  by  the  census 
bureau  show  that  in  the  five  years  from 
1909  to  1914  the  averse  number  of  wi^ 


earners  emfdoyed  in  the  mannfactoring 
wtablishments  of  the  United  States  in* 

creased  6.4  per  cent  In  the  same  five 
years  the  increase  in  the  amount  paid  as 
wages  was  19  per  cent 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  gain  in  wages 
was  three  times  as  great,  in  rate  percent^ 
as  the  growth  of  the  army  of  wage  earners. 
On  a  per  capita  basis  the  wage  workers 
of  the  United  States  received  the  benefits 
of  an  important  increase  in  pay. 

This  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  One  of  the 
elemental  phases  of  the  progress  of  the 
world  must  be  a  larger  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  industry  and  trade  for  the  workers 
who  carry  the  common,  ordinary  burdens 
of  the  vast  task  of  feedmg,  clothing 
housing  and  otherwise  providing  fw  the 
wants  and  needs  of  mankind.  —Editorial^ 
Cleveland  Leader. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  editor  of  the 
Leader  gives  no  reason  for  the  advance  in 
wages,  and  the  question  suggests  itself. 
If  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  wages  amounting  to  19  per  cent  in  the 
five  years  1909  to  1914,  why  ignore  the 
cause  that  produced  such  an  advance, 
and  not  leave  it  open  to  a  conjecture 
that  it  js  due  to  tiie  liberality  of  the 
employing  class,  or  due  entirely  to  supply 
and  demand. 

The  editorial  is  not  unfriendly  in  tone, 
and  we  agree  with  the  Editor  "that  the 
increase  is  as  it  ous^t  to  be, "  but  news- 
papers pose  as  educators  of  the  public, 
and  in  treating  upon  such  a  subject,  why 
should  they  pander  to  the  Manufacturers* 
Association  and  leave  the  story  half  told; 
why  not  say  what  they  know  is  true,  that 
tills  increase  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the 
organization  of  labw,  and  to  the  political 
infloenoe  of  tiiose  who  work  in  the  fac- 
tory tat  the  State  and  fmr  the  cities. 
Tlie  wai^  of  what  is  classed  as  oommcm 
labor  in  Cleveland  were  increased  by  law 
from  $1.60  to  $2.50.  Why?  Newspapers 
ought  to  adopt  the  oath  prescribed  for 
court  witnesses,  "Tell  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth."— Editor. 

Brotlieriioods  Have  $I5,0M,0M  Pishtiog 
Fund 

Fifteen  million  dollars  bulge  in  the  war 
ch€«t  Of  tiie  '«i»«>te'^^^le 
This  amount,  annil  et^alqr  cwiaed 
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among  the  four  unions,  is  ready  today 
for  distribution  among  the  men,  sboold 
they  need  strike  relief.  It  Is  to  be  given 
out  in  portiMis  of  $40  a  month  among 
the  400,000  men  who  would  be  involved 
in  a  national  railroad  tie-up.  How  long 
it  would  last  is  problematical,  for  relief 
might  start  wi^  the  opening  of  the 
strike  or  might  foe  delayed  until  later. 

As  the  brotberiiood  men  view  it,  their 
mighly  war  chest  prolutbly  would  not 
be  touched  in  the  forthcoming  strike, 
for  they  believe  the  trouble  would  be 
so  brief  that  the  men  would  not  feel  the 
pinch  of  unemployment 

This  great  war  fund  has  been  gathered 
through  weekly  contributions  covering 
a  long  space  of  time.  The  assessment 
varies  according  to  the  members'  earn- 
ings, but  the  total  sum  per  year  is  written 
in  fixed  thousanda— GnH  D.  Groat. 

We  do  not  know  who  Carl  D.  Groat  is, 
or  where  he  got  his  information,  but 
that  915,000,000  is  a  good  thing  to  dream 
about  and  we  hope  C.  D.  6.  vUl  not 
wake  us  up;  we  want  to  hold  oa  to  ttiat 
vision  of  $16,000,000.— Editor. 


Ogfat-tionr  Day  Episode 

Senator  Robert  L.  Owen,  of  Oklalioma, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  is  reported  as 
saying: 

*'An  ei£^t-bour  d^  of  labw  will  pro- 
duce a  maximum  industrial  and  com- 
mercial efficiency,  will  be  a  better  basis 
of  national  preparedness  and  happiness 
tlian  longer  hours,  which  exhaust  the 
human  body  and  brain,  and  bring  physi- 
cal decadence. 

"Men  and  women  and  children  are  by 
nature  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
providences  of  God,  and  when  they  have 
labored  for  eight  hours,  a  few  hours  out- 
side of  sleep  and  domestic  cares  should 
be  provided  by  law,  if  necessary,  in 
which  to  walk  on  the  green  grass,  to 
see  the  beauties  of  nature,  to  play,  to 
have  social  diversion  and  repose. 

"At  eight  hours  a  day,  the  American 
people  produce  about  $46,00(^00(^000  of 
primary  prodaets  l^rotn  the  factories, 
fields,  forests,  mines  and  fisheries,  or 
about  $460  per  c^dta  tor  man,  woman 


and  child,  fa  about  $^260  per  faaaiy  of 
five. 

"Too  large  a  part  goes  to  the  powa^ 
ful  few,  who,  happUy,  can  only  consume 
a  little,  and  the  balance  goes  into  caa~ 
Crete  wealth  now  measuring  in  tlie 
United  States  near^  two  hundred 
lions. 

"An  eight-hour  day  will  better  distrib- 
ute the  labor  to  be  performed  and  will 
better  distribute  the  proceeds  of  that 
labor  and  thus  distribute  happineos '  and 
property  more  equitably. 

"Even  if  men  and  women,  under  the 
temptation  of  proverty  and  need,  are 
willing  to  work'  twelve  to  sixteen  hours 
a  day,  and  seven  days  in  the  wedc,  it 
should  be  against  public  policy  to  permit 
it  as  destructive  the  human  race  and 
utterly  unnecessary. 

"Certainly  the  greed  for  more  of  those 
already  too  powerful  commercially  and 
financially  should  not  be  allowed  to  fix 
the  national  policy  of  the  eigfat-boor  day. 

'The  eight-hour  day  is  coming. 

"Let  it  come  at  once  in  every  line.  ** 


No  Strike  Law 

The  Ck)lorado  '^No  Strike"  law  was 
condenmed  by  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  on  the  ground  tliat  conatitutiimal 
rights  are  set  aside  and  the  liberties  of 
wage  earners  are  invaded. 

This  law  was  passed  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature. It  provides  that  no  strike  can 
be  called  until  after  the  State  Industrial 
Commission  has  been  given  thir^  days' 
notice.  Penalties  may  be  inflicted  for 
violation  of  the  act 

The  convention  declared  that  this  com- 
mission is  givoi  power  of  exercising 
unlimited  authority  over  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  state  govemraoit  and 
has  set  aside  constitutional  goarantees 
with  an  assumption  of  power  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  l^slative 
history. 

The  continuance  of  this  law,  it  is 
stated,  "will  eventually  strip  tmn  the 
workers  of  this  State  every  ria^t  which 
they  now  enjoy  and  will  destroy  the 
independence  of  the  trade  mdons  and 
make  of  the  working  pecsde^m^  ins- 
sals."  It  is  charji^'^Q^^^Ul^Mn- 
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flnence  behind  this  law  denied  tiw  miners 
the  rieht  to  oi|;anize,  anoffed  oat  the 
lives  ox  women  and  children  of  Ludlow 
and  sou^t  to  sacrifice  tbe  life  of  John 
R  Lswson. 

"It  is  the  same  influence,"  continue 
tiie  unionists,  "that  caused  the  present 
Governor  of  Colorado  to  declare  in 
the  public  press  that  if  the  smeltermen 
on  strilEe  at  Leadville  continued  ^eir 
protest  the  military  arm  of  the  State 
waald  be  empk^ed  to  drive  tbem  back 
to  WQ^ 

"The  workers  will  not  xielinquish  the 
ris^t  to  strike  whenever  and  wherevet 
that  course  may  be  deemed  advisable 
by  the  men  and  women  of  labor.  The 
right  to  strike  is  the  only  distinguishing 
mark  between  freedom  and  slaves,  and 
we  shall  unflinchingly  make  every  sacri- 
fice to  retain  our  fireedom. " 

The  convention  called  fbr  the  ungnali- 
fied  repeid  of  the  Indastriat  Commission 
law  and  that  every  section  and  para- 
graph be  made  the  paramount  issue  of 
uie  coming  campaign,  and  that  "we 
shall  hold  to  strict  accountability  the 
men  and  political  parties  of  Colorado 
who  and  which  ask  for  the  suffra^  of 
the  dtizms  of  our  State,  "—^ssoetoted 
Press. 


Strikebreakers'  Retnra  Trip  — A  Labor 
Day  Episode 

Leaving  behind  it  one  passenger  mur- 
dered by  a  bullet  and  manned  under  car 
wheels,  anotbw  dying,  two  others  bear- 
ing knife  and  broken  Dottle  wounds  and  a 
score  more  in  the  hands  of  police,  an  ill- 
fated  train  load  of  railroad  strikebreak- 
ers pulled  slowly  westward  out  of  Cleve- 
land on  the  New  York  Central  an  Labor 
Day,  September  4. 

After  th^  had  been  searched  by  police 
at  a  half  docen  cities  for  weapons,  after 
a  score  or  more  of  their  number  had  been 
arrested  at  various  points  for  various 
offenses,  after  they  had  been  stoned  at 
one  station  by  a  gang  of  striking  moldera 
and  after  they  had  indulged  in  a  food  riot 
at  Erie,  Pa.,  the  troubles  of  the  passen- 
gers culminated  in  a  fatal  riot  at  E.  79th 
street  and  the  New  York  Central  tracks. 

While  tlie  riot  was  at  its  height;  while 
knives  were  flashing,  while  bottles  were 
splintering  against  t^ie  seats  and  walls, 
while  bullets  from  a  dozen  heavy  caliber 
revolvers  were  crashing  through  the  train 
from  end  to  end.  Conductor  W.  R  Stew- 
art, 16812  Endora  road  N.  E.,  imable  to 
cope  with  the  situation,  pulled  the  bell 
rope  tluit  brought  the  train  to  a  stopw  A 
few  minutes  later  police  from  BratenaM 
and  Cleveland  stations  were  converging 
upon  the  tndn  from  all  directions. 

Across  the  track  in  rear  of  the  train 
11^  a  man,  as  yet  unidentified,  a  bullet 


through  his  heart  and  his  right  leg 
crushed  off  above  the  ankle  by  the  wheels 
of  the  train.  On  the  floor  of  a  coach  lay 
John  Hagerty,  88,  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
bleeding  from  a  stab  wound  below  tfae- 
heart,  and  Albert  Davis,  38,  Chicago,  un- 
conscious and  bleeding  from  a  wound  on 
his  head  caused  by  a  bottle.  The  floors 
of  the  cars  were  strewn  with  broken 
fragments  of  dozens  of  bottles  used  in 
the  fray. 

The  train  had  barely  stopped  when 
Edward  J.  Brennan,  4&  of  St  Loui& 
alighted  and  started  on  the  run  throu^ 
Rockefeller  boulevard.  A  few  minutes 
later  Ueutenant  Patrick  Clarke,  of  the 
Bratenahl  police,  and  Sergeant  Frank 
Smith,  of  the  thirteenth  precinct,  took 
Brennan's  trail.  From  picnickers  at  the 
park  and  others  in  the  vicinity  the  ofilcers 
received  informaticm  that  led  thrai  tm 
differaat  trails. 

Ten  minutes  later  Sergeant  Smith, 
after  pressing  an  auto  into  sorvice,  over- 
took the  fleinng  man  on  Hillock  road' 
N.  E.  near  the  park  and  plarad  him  under 
arrest 

In  the  meantime  police  from  the  thir- 
teentii,  second,  fourth  and  central  polled 
stations  rushed  to  the  tracks  in  autos, 
surrounded  the  train  and  rounded  up  all 
of  the  passCTgers  who  had  t^en  part  in 
the  affair  and  a  number  of  witnesses. 
The  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  thirteenth 
precinct  station  at  Superior  avenue  N.  E. 
and  E.  79th  street 

Chief  Rowe  was  assisted  in  the  question- 
ing by  Capt  Thomas  Martinec,  Lieut 
Lyman  S.  Van  Orman,  Assistant  Chief  of 
Detectives  Thomas  Mahoney,  Detective 
JoseiAt  Bernhardt  and  C^pt  O.  A.  Collins 
of  the  New  York  Central  police.  The 
prisoners  later  were  removed  to  headquar- 
ters, where  th^  were  given  a  further 
Questioning  by  Chief  of  Detectives  GideiMi 
Rabshaw. 

A  charge  of  murder  was  placed  against 
Edward  J.  Brennan  and  Carrol  Boyd,  31, 
while  the  charge  of  shooting  to  kill  was 
placed  against  John  Halgerty,  35.  The 
three  men  claim  St  Louis  as  home.  Mor- 
ris Bilwff,  16,  of  Qiiewc^  who  took  no 
fnrt  in  the  fracas  b^ond  that  of  beitu; 
one  of  the  parties  attacked,  was  chai^ea 
with  delhtqnency.  Several  others  were 
held  on  charges  of  carrying  concealed 
weapons,  while  the  remainder,  about  fif- 
teen, are  being  held  as  witnesses. 

The  trouble  was  caused  primarily  b^ 
the  fact  that  the  car  containmg  St  Louis 
men  was  run  between  two  ears  contain- 
ing Chicago  mm.  To  pass  from  one  of 
their  cars  to  tiie  other  the  Chicago  men 
had  te  go  throus^  the  St  Louis  car  and 
this  led  to  objections  by  the  St  Louis  men. 

One  story  obtained  by  the  police  iwas 
that  a  ChieaiJo  maawbeLbadJbeBiSmfig 
at  "crapa"  passed  l^aa^  the  St^Loofi 
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car  counting  his  money  when  a  St  Louis 
man  knoeku  it  out  ox  his  hand.  Anotiwr 
Btimy  is  tiukt  two  Chica|^  men  were  pass- 
ins  tiuKWgfa  the  St  Louis  car  to  get  a  drink 
•oi  water  after  they  had  been  ordered  to 
st»r  out   .   .  . 

The  series  of  battles  started  shortly 
after  the  train  passed  Erie.  They  grew  as 
Wickliff e  was  reached  and  at  E.  106th  st 
station  hundreds  of  men  pouring  out  onto 
the  platform  as  the  train  stopped  fou|^t 
furiously  while  scores  of  persMis  waiting 
for  trams  scuttled  for  safety.  Bullets 
flew  as  the  train  moved  again,  the  man 
known  as  "Curly"  was  killeid  and  the 
spectacular  ending  drawing  thousands  of 
people  from  nearby  Gordcm  park,  came 
at  E.  7»th  St 

Inside  the  car,  whUe  the  |datform  scene 
was  being  enacted,  Charles  E.  Rodra,  26, 
of  New  York,  the  police  were  told,  sprang 
upon  John  Hagerty  and  stabbed  him 
under  tiie  heart     Hagerty  then,  the 

Eolice  were  told,  fired  at  Rodm,  the 
ullet  striking  Roden  just  under  the 
heart  Roden  was  taken  to  Glenville 
hospital  where  it  was  said  he  will  die. 
Hagertjrand  Davis  also  were  taken  to 
GlenvilM  faosi^tal.  After  their  wounds 
were  treated  they  were  driven  to  police 
headquarters  and  thai  taken  back  to  the 
htwpital. 

Tne  fight  culminated  while  the  train 
was  standing  at  the  spot  where  Sarah 
Bernhardt  ttie  actref»,  while  playing  in 
Cleveland,  had  her  private  car  parked  to 
eet  away  from  tiie  noise  and  Iwd  air  of 
the  city. 

The  train  was  a  special  and  consisted  of 
five  care  fiUed  with  men  engaged  to  act 
as  stirikebreakers  in  case  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  went  on  strike.  The  men 
were  recruited  from  St  Louis,  Chicago, 
Detroit  Toledo  and  Cleveland.  They  were 
taken  to  New  York  cite  last  week,  and 
when  danger  of  the  strme  was  past,  were 
started  rack  west  —  Cleveland  Main 
DwUer. 

Cases  of  13  men  arrested  in  connecti<m 
with  ariot  among  strikebreakers  late  Mon- 
day on  a  New  York  Central  train  were 
before  Muny  Judge  Phillips  Tuesday. 

Beyd  and  Brennan  were  bound  over 
without  bail,  following  a  preliminary 
hearing  on  a  first  defp*ee  murder  charge. 
The  defencUmts  said  they  lived  in  St. 
Louis. 

Martin  Ferguson  and  James  C.  King, 
both  of  St  Louis,  were  bound  over  to  the 
grand  jury  by  Phillips  on  charges  of 
carrying  concealed  weapons.  Then-  bail 
was  fixed  at  $600  each. 

Ferguson  and  King  told  Judge  Phillips 
they  carried  the  weapons  for  self  defense. 

The  case  of  John  Hagerty,  of  St  Louis, 
charged  with  shooting  to  kill  Charles 
Roden  of  New  York,  was  passed  to  Sept 
16h 


Police  also  arrested  driit  otfasfB  on 
chargne  of  distartiance.  No  papers  wen 
issued  against  two  men,  but  the  balance 
were  held  as  witnesses. 

Not  one  of  the  alleged  strikebreaken 
gave  his  occupattm  as  that  of  eagbaea 
or  fireman. 

Brennan  said  he  was  an  iron  worka, 
Boyd  a  laborer,  Ferfpaaon  a  machinist, 
Kiiw  a  labOTOT. 

Of  the  eis^t  arrested  <»  a  distorbanee 
diarge  one  said  he  was  a  clerk,  another 
an  electrician,  and  the  rest  gave  tbdr 
occupatiois  as  that  oi  lafaorera— Clevs- 
landPreu.  

Oun-Totera  aad  Dirioaea 

Upon  arising  in  the  morning  this  strike- 
breaker will  put  a  long-blaoed  knife  m 
his  pocket  That  one  will  suspend  at  his 
back  under  his  coat  a  blackjack.  Another 
will  conceal  about  him  a  loaded  revolver. 
Some  do  all  three  of  these  things.  Usually 
be  takes  a  couple  of  drinks  of  whiskey. 
Then  he  is  ready  for  the  day's  basiness. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  strikebreaker 
is  a  highly  desirable  citizen— from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  friend,  the  railroad 
president  Of  course,  the  railroad  presi- 
dent doesn't  often  entertain  the  strike- 
breaker in  his  home.  When  there  is  no 
strikebreaking  to  be  done  they  dtm't 
know  each  other  much.  They  don't 
really  become  dubby  until  the  regular 
employees  of  the  president's  railroad  adt 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  or  for  other  «»- 
cessions  that  mig^t  give  them  a  lit^ 
more  time  to  spend  with  their  families. 

Just  now  Cleveland  is  having  an  op- 
portuni^  to  observe  the  strikebreaker 
at  close  range.  Several  hundred  of  them 
were  being  brought  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  Monday.  They  had  been  hired 
to  break  the  strike  of  railroad  men.  But 
when  the  railroad  men  found  a  strike 
unnecessary,  the  strikebreakers  found 
themselves  out  of  jobs. 

And  as  the  strikebreakers'  business  is 
quarreling  and  fighting,  and  as  there 
were  no  nrikers  to  goad  into  quarrel  or 
fight,  they  needs  must  quarrel  and  fight 
among  themselves.  This  they  did,  ne- 
crinning  when  their  train  reached  Erie^ 
Pa.,  and  ending  whrai  it  reached  Cle^ 
land.  In  the  interval  one  man  was  mur- 
dered and  a  number  were  injured,  several 
of  them  fatally. 

Revolvers,  blackjacks,  knives— all  man- 
ner of  weapons— were  found  strewn  akmg 
the  tracks  and  in  the  cars.  The  strike- 
breakers w&ce  going  to  their  jobs 
"heeled." 

Gun-toters,  dirkmen,  blackjack  wielders 
—these  were  enlisted  by  the  railroads 
for  service  in  case  of  a  strike.  These 
men  cannot  run  trains.    What  were  they 
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The  Eiitlit-Hoar  Day 

We  assumed  in  closing  our  editorial  on 
this  subject  in  the  September  Journal, 
August  23,  that  the  railroad  officials  would 
have  to  accept  the  award  of  the  arlntra- 
tor,  President  Wilson,  and  test  out  the 
eight -hour  basic  day,  Init  the  delay  waa 
bey<md  our  conception  though  a  natural 
sequence.  We  had  no  more  right  to 
assume  that  the  managers  WQuld  back 
away  from  their  position  tium  to  sup- 
pose the  reinresentatlTesof  ttie  anpl<^ees 
would,  e^tedally  when  llie  Manufac- 
turers' Araociati(Hi  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  with  their  lobby  in  Washing- 
ton, were  with  and  behind  them  in  fight- 
ing the  eight^hour  day,  and  it  ia  evident 
that  the  capitalist  end  of  the  railroad  in- 
terest believed  a  stand  would  induce  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
loosen  up  and  grant  an  increase  In  rate% 
rather  than  let  the  strike  come,  and  the 
intervention  of  Congress  by  the  enact- 
ment of  an  eight-hour  law  is  all  that 
IMrevented  the  strike,  with  its  inconven- 
ience and  destructiTe  oppOTtunitiee  for  llie 


rabble,  as  <Hie  of  the  Congressmen  said, 
"an  opportunity  for  a  revolution;"  and 
we  may  all  be  tiiankful  that  a  strike  did 
not  materialize,  for  all  the  evjil  things 
that  come  from  it  would  have  been 
chained  to  both  factors  in  the  disagree- 
ment, instead  of  to  the  real  culprits,  idle 
mm  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter of  the  cmtroversy. 

The  hearing  before  Congress  waa  a 
hearing  not  only  for  men  in  train  service, 
but  a  hearing  for  all  maa  who  serve 
others  as  workingmen. 

The  shorter  day  is  an  old  subject;  the 
Knights  ol  Labor  as  eariy  as  1878  had 
amraig  their  22  proportions  for  better 
ecmditiona  one,  *'To  shorten  the  hours  of 
labor  by  a  general  refusal  to  work  for 
more  tiian  ei^t  hours."  In  1883  the 
Natiwal  Federation  of  Trades  and  Labor 
Assemblies,  at  a  convention  held  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  set  the  date  May  1, 
1884,  as  that  iqKm  which  the  eight-hour 
rule  should  commence,  and  we  all  know 
of  the  k»g  battles  of  the  dgarmakers, 
the  inrinters,  the  machinists,  and  efforts 
of  nearly  all  mechanical  tradesmen  for  the 
shorter  work  day,  and  how  persistently 
the  employing  class  has  fought  against 
its  adoption,  though  it  has  been  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  that  it  was  beneficial 
rather  than  harmful. 

Tlie  Manufacturers'  Association  are 
still  flirting  against  the  shorter  day  and 
against  our  stand  for  a  stwrter  day,  and 
the  managers  as  stubbornly,  though  a 
nation-wide  strike  which  would  undoubt- 
edly have  come  only  for  the  persistent 
efforts  of  President  Wilson  and  the  con- 
vincing manner  of  Chairman  Garretsrai 
aa  the  subject  of  arbitrating  the  whole 
question,  when  he  said: 

We  know  where  we  Hand  today,  toe 
know  where  we  stood  yesterday,  and  we 
know  where  we  will  stand  tomorrow,  and 
that  is  on  the  principle  that  we  will  not 
surrender  our  hardreamed  gains  of  the 
past  SO  years  at  tkia  time.  And  again 
when  all  were  present  before  the  Con- 
gressiaial  Committer  wh«i  asked  if  the 
strike  order  could  not  be  withdrawn, 
came  the  most  tragic  and  momentous 
period  in  the  annals  of  the  world's  labor 
effort,  because  it 

cing  that  a  strike  would  come  if  the  ^ht- 
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hour  proposition  did  not  materialize;  the 
reporters  may  have  made  it  more 
dramatic  than  the  reality,  but  one  does 
not  have  to  appeal  to  imagination  to  real- 
ize the  effect  of  his  reply  as  duUrman  of 
the  committee,  quoted  as  follows: 

"We  have  been  asked  If  we  have  the 
power  to  defer  this  strike.  It  has  been 
called  iot  next  Hcwdsy.  I  hare  the 
power  to  defer  that  date  in  my  organiza- 
tion, but  in  the  other  o^anizati<»ia  the 
situation  is  different.  The  heads  of  the 
other  Inotherhoods  cannot  call  back  tlie 
strike  carder.  And  here  is  where  I  stand. 
For  years  our  men  have  trusted  me. 
When  I  stood  before  the  President  and  be 
asked  meif  tibis  oouM  bedone,  I  found  my 
Gethsemane.  To  the  men  who  have  made 
me  the  recipient  of  all  these  things,  I  owe 
my  first  obligation.  I  can  put  it  off,  bat 
if  I  did  without  gaining  a  satisfactory 
settiement,  there  would  linger  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  trusted  me. 
thoughts  of  treachery.  If  I  put  it  off, 
across  a  fair  recOTd<tf  thirty  years  wonld 
be  written  the  word  traitor. '  " 

For  a  moment  he  paused,  then  tears 
came  into  his  eyes;  hesitating  to  gather 
composure  he  asked  in  a  low  voice,  "Can 
I  afford  it?"  and  dropped  into  his  seat 

This  dramatic  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject convinced  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee and  the  President  that  Congress 
must  act  !f  tlie  strike  was  to  be  avoided. 

To  meet  the  emergency  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  was  arranged  f<ff  August 
29th,  a  historic  event,  as  we  believe  it 
was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Con- 
gress to  hold  a  Joint  session  for  the 
purpose  of  listening  to  the  grievances  of 
Anwiican  citizens  ^o  render  service  in 
our  commercial  affairs. 

The  sitaatitm  is  a  forcible  reminder  of 
what  William  Htt  sud  to  working  men 
who  were  petitioning  the  English  Parlia- 
ment some  120  yeara  ago: 

**The  time  will  come  when  manufac- 
turers will  have  been  so  long  established, 
and  operalivea  not  having  any  other  busi- 
ness to  flee  to,  that  It  will  be  hi  the  poww 
of  any  cme  of  them  In  the  town  to  reduce 
wages,  and.all  other  manufacturers  must 
follow.  If  it  ever  does  arrive  at  this 
pitch  Parliament,  if  it  be  not  then  sitting, 
ought  to  be  called  together,  and  if  it  can- 


not redress  your  grievances,  its  power  is 
at  an  end. " 

This  prediction  has  proven  true  though 
modified,  or  cured  by  the  oi^pmization  of 
labor  for  self-defense,  and  now  the  four 
organizatima  in  tran^Mnrtaticn  service 
having  been  denied  a  shorter  day,  cansed 
tin  intervention  of  President  Wilscm  and 
led  to  the  appeal  he  made  to  the  joint 
session  of  Congress  to  redress  the  griev- 
ance by  some  act  that  would  prevent  a 
nation-wide  strike. 

It  was  a  masterly  and  earnest  presents^ 
tion  of  the  subject  and  reads  as  foUows: 

HOURS  OF  SERVICE  ON  RAILROADS 

Address  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  delivered  at  a  joint  sesuon  of  tiie 
two  houses  of  Congress,  August  29,  1916L 
Gentlemen  of  the  Congreas: 

I  have  come  to  you  to  seek  your  assist- 
ance in  dealing  with  a  very  grave  situa- 
tion which  has  arisoi  out  of  the  demand 
of  the  employees  of  the  railroads  engaged 
in  ftreig^t  train  serviee  that  they  be 
granted  an  eight-hour  working  day,  safe- 
guarded by  payment  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  service  for  evOTy  hour  of  wwk 
beyond  the  eight. 

The  matter  has  been  f^tated  for  more 
than  a  year.  The  public  has  been  made 
familiar  with  the  demands  of  the  mm 
and  the  ai^fumrats  ureed  in  favor  of 
them,  and  even  more  familiar'  with  the 
objections  of  the  nulroads  and  their 
counter  demand  that  certun  privileges 
now  enjoyed  by  their  men  and  certain 
bases  of  payment  worked  out  through 
many  years  of  contest  be  reconsidered, 
especial^  in  their  relatkm  to  the  adop- 
tion of  an  ei^t-honr  day.  The  matta 
came  some  three  weeks  ago  to  a  final 
issue  and  resulted  in  a  otxmidete  deadlock 
between  the  parties.  The  means  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  mediation  of  the 
controversy  failed  and  the  means  of  arbi- 
tration for  which  the  law  provides  were 
rejected.  Hie  representatives  of  the 
railway  executives  proposed  that  the  de* 
mands  of  the  men  be  submitted  m  their 
oatirety  to  arbitration,  along  with  cer- 
tain questltms  of  readjustment  as  to  pay 
and   conditions  of  employment  which 
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«'ecoD8tderation  on  their  own  merits;  the 
men  absolutely  declined  arbitration,  es- 
pecially if  any  of  their  established  priv- 
ileges were  Iqr  that  means  to  be  drawn 
again  in  qoestion.  The  law  in  the  matter 
put  no  compulsion  upon  them.  The  four 
hundred  thousand  men  from  whom  the 
demands  proceeded  had  voted  to  strike 
if  their  demands  were  refused;  the 
strike  was  imminent;  it  has  since  been 
set  for  the  fourth  of  September  next 
It  affects  the  men  who  man  the  freight 
trains  on  practically  every  railway  in  the 
country.  The  freight  service  throngfaoat 
the  United  States  must  stand  stUl  until 
their  places  are  filled,  if,  indeed,  it  should 
prove  possible  to  fill  them  at  all  Cities 
will  be  cut  off  from  their  food  supplies, 
the  whole  commerce  of  the  nation  will 
be  paralyzed,  men  of  every  sort  and 
occupation  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, countless  thousands  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  brought,  it  may  be,  to  the 
very  point  of  starvation,  and  a  tragical 
national  calami^  Ivoui^t  on,  to  be  added 
to  the  other  distresses  of  the  time,  be- 
cause no  basis  of  aceommodation  or  settie- 
ment  has  been  found. 

Just  so  soon  as  it  became  evident  that 
mediation  under  the  existing  law  had 
failed  and  that  arbitration  had  been  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  attitude  of  the 
men,  I  considra«d  it  my  duty  to  omfer 
with  the  representatives  of  both  the  rail- 
wi^s  and  the  brotherhoods,  and  nqrself 
offer  mediation,  not  as  an  arbitrate,  but 
merely  as  spokesman  of  the  nation,  in 
the  interest  of  justice,  indeed,  and  as  a 
friend  of  both  parties,  but  not  as  judge, 
only  as  the  representative  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  men,  women,  and  childroi 
who  would  pay  the  price,  the  incalculable 
fsice,  of  loss  and  suffering  should  these 
few  men  insist  upmi  approaching  and 
concluding  the  matters  in  controvenqr 
betweoi  them  merely  as  employers  and 
employees,  rather  than  as  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  looking  before 
and  after  and  acc^ting  the  larger  re- 
tpotuihihty  which  the  public  would  put 
upon  them. 

It  seemed  to  me,  in  considering  the 
subject-matter  of  the  controversy,  that 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  pre- 
ponderant evidmee  of  recent  economic 


experience  spoke  for  the  eight-hour  day. 
It  has  been  adjudged  by  the  thought  and 
experience  of  recent  years  a  thing  upon 
which  society  is  justified  in  insisting  as 
in  the  interest  of  health,  effideney,  con- 
tentment, and  a  general  increase  of 
-economic  vigor.  The  whole  presumption 
of  modem  experiwoe  would,  it  seemed 
to  me,  be  in  its  favor,  whether  there  was 
arbitration  or  not,  and  the  debatable 
points  to  settle  were  those  which  arose 
out  of  the  acceptance  of  the  eight-hour 
day  rather  than  those  which  affected  its 
establishment  I;  therefore,  proposed 
that  the  ei|^t-hoar  day  be  adopted  by 
the  railway  managements  and  put  into 
practice  for  the  present  as  a  substitute 
for  the  existing  ten-hour  basis  of  pay 
and  service;  that  I  should  appoint,  witii 
the  permission  of  the  Congress,  a  small 
commission  to  observe  the  results  of  the 
change,  carefully  studying  the  figures  of 
the  altered  operating  costs,  not  only, 
but  alao  tile  conditions  of  labor  under 
which  the  men  worked  and  the  operation 
of  their  existing  agreemmts  with  the 
railroads,  with  instructions  to  report  the 
facts  as  they  found  tiiem  to  the  Congress 
at  the  earliest  possible  day,  but  with- 
out recommendation;  and  that,  after  the 
facts  had  been  thus  disclosed,  an  adjust- 
ment should  in  some  orderly  manner  be 
sou^t  of  all  the  matters  now  left  unad- 
justed between  the  railroad  managers 
and  the  men. 

These  proposals  were  exactiy  in  line, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  when  appealed  to  to  protect 
certain  litigants  from  the  financial  losses 
which  they  confidently  expected  if  they 
should  submit  to  the  r^rulatim  of  their 
charges  and  of  thefar  methods  of  service 
by  public  legislation.  The  Court  has 
held  that  it  would  not  undertake  to  form 
a  judgment  upon  forecasts,  but  could 
base  its  action  only  upon  actual  experi- 
ence; that  it  must  be  supplied  with 
facts,  not  with  calculations  and  opinions, 
howevw  sdentiflcally  attempted.  To 
undertake  to  arbitrate  the  question  of 
the  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  day  in  the 
light  of  results  merely  estimated  and 
pre^cted  would  b^|<j  j^ejtp^  m 
terprise  of  conjeenre.    No  wiacPman 
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could  undertake  it,  or,  if  he  did  under- 
take it,  could  feel  assured  of  his  orachi- 
sions. 

I  unhesitating  offered  the  friendly 
services  of  the  administration  to  the  nul- 
way  managers  to  see  to  it  that  justice 
was  done  the  railroads  in  the  outcome.  I 
felt  warranted  in  assuring  them  that  no 
obstacle  of  law  would  be  suffered  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  increasing  their 
revenues  to  meet  the  expenses  resulting 
firom  the  change  so  far  as  the  develop- 
ment of  their  business  and  of  their  ad- 
ministrative efficien<7  did  not  prove 
adequate  to  meet  them.  The  public  and 
Hie  representatives  of  the  public,  I  felt 
justified  in  assuring  them,  were  disposed 
to  nothing  but  justice  in  such  cases  and 
were  willing  to  serve  those  who  served 
Huern. 

The  representatives  of  the  Brotiier- 
iHMds  accepted  the  plan;  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads  declined  to 
accept  it  In  the  face  of  what  I  cannot 
but  regard  as  the  practical  certainty  that 
they  will  be  ultimately  obliged  to  accept 
the  eight-hour  day  by  the  concerted  ac- 
tion of  organized  labor,  backed  by  the 
favorable  judgment  of  sodety,  the  repre- 
soitatives  of  the  r^lwqr  management 
have  ftit  justified  in  declining  a  peaceful 
settlement  which  would  engage  all  the 
toKcea  of  justice,  public  and  private,  on 
their  side  to  take  care  of  the  event  They 
fear  the  hostile  influence  of  shippers, 
who  would  be  opiKwed  to  an  increase  of 
freight  rates  (for  which,  however,  of 
course,  the  public  itself  would  pay) ;  they 
apparently  feel  no  confidence  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  ooold 
withstand  the  objections  that  would  be 
made.  They  do  not  care  to  rely  upon  the 
friendly  assurances  of  the  Congress  or  the 
President  They  have  thought  it  best 
that  they  should  be  forced  to  yield,  if 
they  must  yield,  not  by  counsel,  but  by 
the  suffering  of  the  country.  While  my 
ocoferenceswitiithem  w^  In  progress, 
and  when  to  all  outward  appearance  those 
conferences  had  come  to  a  standstill,  the 
representatives  of  tiie  brotiierhoods  sud- 
denly acted  and  set  the  strike  for  the  4th 
of  September. 

The  railway  managers  based  their  de- 
cislMi  to  reject  my  counsel  in  this  matter 


upon  their  conviction  that  they  must  at 
any  cost  to  themselves  or  to  the  country 
stand  firm  for  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tiim  which  the  men  had  rejected.  I  based 
my  counsel  uprai  tiie  indisputable  fact 
tlut  there  was  no  means  of  obtaining  ar- 
bitration. The  law  supplied  none;  earn- 
est efforts  at  mediation  had  failed  to 
influence  the  men  in  the  least  To  stand 
firm  for  the  principle  of  arbitration  and 
yet  not  get  arbitration  seemed  to  me 
futile,  and  something  more  than  fatilob 
because  it  faivoived  incalctdaUe  distzeas 
to  the  country  and  consequence  !h  aome 
respects  w<»rse  than  those-  of  war,  and 
that  in  the  midst  of  peace. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  firm  adherence, 
alike  of  conviction  and  of  purpose,  to  the 
principle  of  arbitration  in  industrial  dis- 
putes; but  matters  have  come  to  a  sad- 
iaa  crisis  in  this  particular  dispute  and 
the  country  had  hem  caught  unprovided 
with  any  practicable  means  of  enforcing 
that  convictitm  in  practice  (by  whose 
fault  we  will  not  now  stop  to  inquire).  A 
situation  had  to  be  met  whose  elements 
and  fixed  conditions  were  indisputable. 
The  practical  and  patriotic  course  to  pur- 
sue, as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  to  secure 
immediate  peace  by  conceding  the  one 
thing  in  the  demands  of  the  men  which 
society  itself  and  any  arbitrators  who 
represented  public  sentiment  were  most 
likely  to  approve,  and  immediately  lay 
the  foundations  for  sec\iring  arbitratimi 
with  regard  to  everything  else  involved. 
The  event  has  confirmed  that  judgmoi^ 

I  was  seeking  to  compose  the  present 
in  order  to  saf^^uard  the  ^ture;  for 
I  wished  an  atmosidiere  of  peace  and 
friendly  cooperation  in  which  to  take 
counsel  with  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  with  regard  to  the  best  means  f<x 
providing,  so  far  as  it  might  be  possible 
to  provide,  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
unhappy  situations  in  the  future— the 
best  and  most  practicable  means  of  secur- 
ing calm  and  fair  arbitratioi  of  all  indus- 
trial (Usputes  in  the  days  to  com^.  This 
is  assuredly  the  best  way  of  vindicating  a 
principle,  namely,  having  failed  to  make 
certain  of  its  observance  in  the  present, 
to  make  certain  of  its  observance  in  the 
future.  ^  , 
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govern  the  will  of  others  who  took  an  en- 
tn«ly  different  view  of  the  ctrcuTn  stances 
of  the  case,  who  even  refused  to  admit 
the  circumstances  to  be  what  they  have 
turned  out  to  be. 

Having  failed  to  bring  the  parties  to 
this  critical  controversy  to  an  accommo- 
dation, therefore,  I  turn  to  you,  deeming 
it  clearly  our  duty  as  pablk  servants  to 
leave  nothing  undone  that  we  can  do  to 
safeguard  the  life  uid  interests  of  the 
nation.  In  the  spirit  of  such  a  purpose, 
I  earnestly  recommend  tiie  following 
legislation: 

First,  immediate  provision  for  the  en- 
largement and  administrative  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission along  the  lines  embodied  in  the 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  now  awaiting  action 
by  the  Senate;  in  order  that  the  Conmiis- 
sion  may  be  enabled  to  deal  with  the 
many  great  and  various  duties  now  de- 
volving upon  it  with  a  promptness  and 
tiioroughness  which  are  with  its  presmt 
omstitution  and  means  of  action  prac- 
tically impossible. 

Second,  the  establishment  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  as  the  legal  basis  alike  of  work 
and  of  wages  in  the  employment  of  all 
railway  employees  who  are  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  operating  trains  in 
interstate  transportation. 

Third,  the  antborization  of  the  appointr 
ment  by  the  President  of  a  small  boidy  of 
men  to  observe  the  actual  results  in  ex- 
perience of  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour 
day  in  railway  transportation  alike  for  the 
men  and  for  the  railroads;  its  effects  in  the 
matterof  operatingcosts,  intiwapplicatitHi 
of  tlte  existing  practices  and  agreements 
to  the  new  conditions,  and  fai  all  other 
practical  aspects,  with  the  pre^isioD  that 
the  investigators  shall  reprat  their  con- 
clusions to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  but  without  recommenda- 
tion as  to  legislative  action;  in  order  that 
the  public  may  learn  from  an  unprejudiced 
source  just  what  actual  developments 
have  ensued. 

Fourth,  explidt  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  considerati<ni  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  of  an  in- 
crease of  freight  rates  to  meet  such  ad- 
ditional expenditaree  by  the  lailroads  as 


may  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
ad(^tiDn  of  the  ei^t>ho«r  day  and  which 
have  not  been  offset  by  aihninistrative 
readjustments  and  economies,  should  the 
facts  disclosed  justify  the  increase. 

Fifth,  an  amendment  of  the  existing 
federal  statute  which  provides  for  the 
mediatifn,  ccoiciliation,  and  arbitrati<»  of 
Budi  omtioversies  as  the  present  by  add- 
ing to  it  a  provision  that  hi  case  the 
methods  of  accommodati<»i  now  provided 
for  should  fail,  a  full  public  investigation 
of  the  merits  of  every  such  dispute  shall 
be  instituted  and  completed  before  a 
strike  or  lockout  may  lawfully  be  at- 
tempted. 

And,  sixth,  the  lodgment  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  of  the  power,  in  ease  of 
military  necessity,  to  take  ccmtrol  of  such 
portaons  and  such  rolling  stock  of  the  raU- 
ways  of  the  country  as  may  be  required 
for  military  use  and  to  operate  them  for 
military  purposes,  with  authority  to  draft 
into  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  such  train  crews  and  adminis- 
trative officials  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire for  their  safe  and  efficient  use. 

This  last  suggestion  I  make  because 
we  cannot  in  any  circumstances  suffer  the 
nation  to  be  hampered  in  the  essential 
matter  of  national  defense.  At  the  pres- 
entmoment  circumstances  render  thisduty 
particularly  obvious.  Almost  the  entire 
military  force  of  the  nation  is  stationed 
upon  the  Mexican  border  to  guard  oar 
territory  against  hostile  ruds.  It  must 
be  supplied,  and  steadily  supplied,  with 
whatever  it  needs  for  its  maintenance  and 
efficiency.  If  it  should  be  necessary  for 
purposes  of  national  defense  to  transfer 
any  portion  of  it  upm  short  notice  to  some 
other  part  of  tiie  country,  for  reasms 
now  imforeseen,  ample  means  of  trans- 
portation must  be  available,  and  avail- 
aide  without  delay.  The  power  conferred 
in  this  matter  should  be  carefully  and 
explicitiy  limited  to  cases  of  military 
necessity,  but  in  all  such  eases  it  should 
be  clear  and  ample. 

There  is  one  other  thing  we  should  do 
if  we  are  true  champitMis  of  arbitration. 
We  should  make  all  arbitral  awards  jui]g- 
ments  by  record  of  a  court  of  law  in  order 
that  their  inter{ffetati(Hi  and  enforoemoit 
may  lie,  not  with  one  of  the  parties  to 
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the  arbitration,  but  with  an  impartial  and 
authoritatiTe  tribunal. 

These  things  I  urge  upon  yon,  not  in 
haste  m  merely  as  a  means  of  meeting  a 
present  emergracy,  betas  permanent  and 
necessary  additions  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
suggeeted,  indeed,  by  drcumstances  we 
had  hoped  never  to  see,  but  imperatiTe 
as  well  as  just,  if  such  emergencies  are 
to  be  prevented  in  the  future.  I  feel  that 
no  extended  aigament  is  needed  to  com- 
mend them  to  your  favorable  ouisider- 
ation.  They  demonstrate  themselves. 
The  time  and  the  occamm  only  give 
emphasis  to  their  importance.  We  need 
them  now  and  we  shall  continue  to  need 
them. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Presi- 
dent what  is  known  as  the  Adamson  bill 
was  passed  in  the  House  <m  Sept  Ist,  and 
the  same  bill  1^  the  Senate  on  Sept  2nd. 

The  bin  as  passed  reads  as  follows: 

puBuc— NO.  252— 64th  gonoress 
H.  B.  vrm. 

An  Act  to  establish  an  eight-hour  day 
for  employees  of  carriers  engaged  in  in- 
testate and  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  U  macM  by  tha  SeruUe  and  Howe  of  R«pr»' 
smtotioes  of  the  United  Statea  <tf  Amarica  in  Ctm- 
greae  aaaembUd,  That  besinniiiB  January  1,  1917. 
dsht  hours  ehall,  in  c<mtncts  itxt  labor  and  aervicc. 
be  deemed  a  day's  work  and  the  measure  or  standard 
(tf  a  day's  itark  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  the 
oompensation  for  services  of  all  employeea  who  are 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  employed  by  any 
carrier  by  railroad,  except  railroads  independently 
owned  and  operated  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
miles  in  length,  electric  street  railroads,  and  electric 
iDtemrban  lallroada^  which  is  subject  to  the  provt- 
rionaof  Che  Act  of  FetaiiaiT4.  1887.  entitled  "Ad 
Act  to  recralate  commerce."  as'amended.  and  who 
are  now  or  may  hereafter  lie  actually  ensaffed  in 
any  capacity  in  the  operation  of  trains  used  for  the 
transpcrtatkni  of  perscnu  or  -pToptrty  on  railroads, 
except  raitroada  independently  owned  and  operated 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  electric 
street  railroads,  and  electric  interurban  railroads, 
from  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  State  or  Terri- 
tory at  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.  or  frmn  one  place  in  a  Territory  to  another  place 
in  the  same  Territory,  or  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States  to  an  adjacent  foreign  country,  or 
frmn  any  place  in  the  United  States  tbroagb 
a  foreign  country,  to  any  other  place  In  the 
United  States:  Provided.  That  the  above  exceptions 
shall  not  apply  to  railroads  thoufrh  leas  than  <me 
hundred  miles  in  length  whose  principal  business  is 
leasing  or  furnishing  terminal  or  transfer  facilitiea 
to' other  railroads,  or  are  themselves  engaged  in 
trsnsfars  of  freight  between  railroads  or  between 
railroads  and  Industrial  plants. 

Sbc.  2.  Hint  the  President  shall  appoint  a  commis- 
aknof  tteoa,  wlil^aballobaerTetbeoitenitlonaiid 


effects  of  the  Inatf  tatioo  of  the  eight-boar  standard 
workday  uatwvadefinedaad  the  ftetsandeooditiaH 
affectiiiK  tberdatloiis  betweennich  oomnoo  eartim 
and  employee*  during  a  period  of  not  less  than  mx 
months  nor  num  than  nine  months,  in  the  disov- 
tfcm  the  eoaunisslon,  and  within  thirty  days 
thereafter  soeh  commlsiioa  shall  report  its  ^^''^f 
to  the  PresUent  and  Oaognmi  that  aacb  maabBr 
of  the  oommlaslop  created  under  the  provislaas  at 
this  Act  shall  recdve  such  compeneatioa  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  President.  That  the  sum  of  126.000.  or 
so  much  thereof  as  maybeneceaeary,  be.  and  hereby 
is.  appropriated,  out  vi  any  monar  in  tlM  United 
States  TreaatuT  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  tfae 
necessary  and  proper  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tlon  with  the  work  of  such  eommisaioa.  ioduding 
salaries,  per  diem,  traveling  expenses  of 
and  employees,  and  rent,  fomitnrtb  offle*  ftgfwi 
and  sappliias;  books,  salaries,  and  ottier  necessary 
axp^tses,  the  same  to  be  approved  by  tfae  chainnen 
of  said  commission  and  audited  by  tite  proper  an- 
counting  officers  of  the  Treasory. 

Sec.  3.  That  pending  the  report  of  the  commlerioa 
herein  provided  for  and  for  a  period  of  thirty  days 
thsMftw  the  MinpeDBBtien  of  ralhnv  cnplavcaa 
subject  to  this  Act  tor  a  standard  elght-bonr  work- 
day shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  present  standard 
day's  wage,  and  for  aU  necessary  time  In  excess  of 
eight  hours  such  employees  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
BOtlsaa  than  Uu  no  ratanta  for  neh  staoidMd 
ri^t-hoar  wccfcday. 

Sbc.  4.  That  any  peraon  violating  any  provisiaa 
of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  shaU  be  flnad  not  leas  than  $100  aitd 
Dot  more  than  (1,000,  vr  imprisoned  not  to  exceed 
one  year,  or  both. 

Approved,  SeptonberS;  IMS. 

Approved,  September  1916l 

The  bill  was  signed  by  the  Presklettt  on 
Sunday  immediately  after  its  passage  by 
the  Senate,  and  again  on  Htmday  to  in- 
sure its  legality. 

With  the  eight-hour  day  law  for  men 
who  render  service  in  interstate  traffic, 
and  the  great  influence  it  will  have  in 
helping  establish  the  eigfat-hour  day  tat 
all  labor  seeking  to  obtain  it,  the  laboring 
classes  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  FM- 
dent  WQson  who  says,  **Ht  enterwd  mto 
U  08  spojbnmanmti^  interest  (/tusMos;" 
and  ituddentally  to  the  members  of  both 
tfae  House  and  Senate  who  voted  for  the 
eight-hour  bill,  and  this  applies  in  partac- 
ular  to  all  members  in  the  four  Orders 
in  train  service. 

The  railroads  will  fight  it  in  the  courts^ 
and  the  Manufacturers'  AssodatiMi  and 
WaU  Street  will  back  tbem  up  poiitiadly 
and  financially,  and  if  we  are  to  retain 
the  et^t-hour  law  obtained  throng  tfae 
efforts  of  the  President,  we  as  members 
of  the  four  organizations,  and  the  dhrect 
beneficiaries,  must  recc^ize  the  political 
needs  of  the  situatlMi,  the  nud  having 
JH0ndainboUt,Congrea9and  the  Smote, 
to  guard  the  eig^t-hoar  law  and  gowd 
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agunst  aggressive  legislation  inimical  to 
our  interestSi  sure. to  be  presmted  in  tiw 
nextsessicm. 

Our  law  prohibits  the  discussion  of 
par^  politics  in  our  Division  rooms^  and 
the  Journal  has  always  been  governed 
by  that  law,  and  will  continue  to  be;  but 
the  needs  of  the  hour  induce  us  to  plead 
with  every  member  to  be  sure  he  casts 
his  ballot  for  a  known  friend  to  the  eight- 
hour  law,  and  in  sympathy  with  labor, 
whatever  hie  pt^Uieal  t^iatwne  may  be. 
We  have  eij^teen  members  of  Congress 
who  are  members  of  labor  organizations; 
bat  we  could  have  one  hundred  and  eighty 
if  we  were  as  earnest  in  the  defense  of 
our  own  interests  with  our  ballots  as  we 
are  with  our  membership  in  voting  in  our 
own  affairs. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  ^tuation  now 
wbea  we  must  vote  for  men  who  will 
represent  our  Interests,  regardless  of 
party  affiliations.  We  are  asking  for  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day 
as  outiined  in  the  Adameon  Law,  and 
recognized  as  just,  humane^  and  which 
tends  to  better  heidth,  better  opportuni- 
ties,, and  better  efiiciency. 

If  we  get  the  ei|^t-honr  proposition 
firmly  fixed  in  law,  we  must  do  our  politi- 
cal duty  with  as  much  drcnmspection 
looking  to  the  interest  of  our  own  class 
as  we  do  in  conducting  the  business  of 
the  organization  to  which  we  belong,  al- 
ways remembering  that  no  great  evile  are 
ever  0ectively  cwred  except  by  thoae  who 
suffer  from  them. 

Be  sure  your  ballot  goea  to  help  elect  a 
friend. 

The  Congressional  Record  that  will  be 
sent  to  all  Divisions  and  Lodges  will  tell 

"who  is  who." 

For  this  once  at  least  we  ought  to  feel 
deeply  the  need  of  friends  in  Congress, 
and  cast  our  ballots  with  that  main  object 
in  view,  and  regardless  of  political  party 
lines. 

PROCBBDINOS  OF  C0N0RB88  ON  BIOHT- 
HOUR  LAW 

As  the  members  are  aware,  the  bill 
(H.  R.  17700)  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Adamson,  of  Georgia,  to  establish  an 
eight-hour  day  for  employees  of  carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  'and  foreign  com- 
merce,^ paaned  the  Eoose  of  Reiveaentap 


tives  on  September  1,  1916,  and  the 
Senate  on  September  2,  1916.  It  was 
signed  by  President  Wilson  on  Sunday, 
September  S,  191^  bat  in  order  to  insure 
its  l^iality  he  again  affixed  bis  dgnatura 
thereto  on  September  5th. 

The  proceedings  of  the  House  and 
Senate  lasted  several  days  and  cover  a 
great  number  of  pages  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  In  order  that  the  mem- 
bers may  be  fully  advised  of  the  attitude 
of  their  United  States  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives respecting  this  important 
matter,  the  National  Legislative  Rep- 
resentatives are  causing  the  complete 
proceedings  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
mdudmg  the  message  of  President  Wil- 
son, to  be  compiled  as  a  public  document, 
and  a  copy  will  be  mailed  to  each  lodge 
and  division  of  the  four  organizations, 
as  well  as  to  all  gieneral  chairmen  of  the 
different  roads  and  the  di^rmen  and 
secretaries  of  state  legislative  boards. 

As  these  documents  to  be  mailed  to  the 
above  named  are  of  vital  importance  to 
all  members  of  the  brotherhoods,  it  is 
suggested  that  same  be  kept  in  the  divi- 
sion and  lodge  rooms  to  be  read  by  the 
members  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is 
expected  that  whoi  neeesnly  arises  the 
members  wil  refer  to  those  records  in- 
stead of  writing  to  the  National  Legisla- 
tive and  Information  Bureau  and  having 
same  again  embodied  in  records  sent  out 
by  the  Bureau.  These  pamphlets  con- 
tain very  valuable  information,  and  we 
trust  that  all  members  of  the  brother- 
hoods wiU  carefully  peruse  the  contents 
of  same. 

W.  S.  Stone;  G.  C  E.,  B.  of  L.  E. 
A.  B.  Garrbtson,  Pres.,  O.  R.  C. 
W.  S.  Carter,  Pres.,  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E. 
W.  G.  Lee,  Prea.,  B.  of  R.  T. 

Will  Not  Apply  the  Uw 

Presidrat  Ripley,  of  the  Santa  Fe,  is 
reported  as  saying  that  his  road  will  not 
apj^  the  Adamson  ESght-Hour  law  until 
ordered  to  do  so  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

President  Ripley  has  been  quite  severely 
disturbed  ever  since  the  subject  got  into 
Congress,  but  be  is  president  of  a  great 
trunk-line  in  the  West,  good  roadbed, 
good  equipment  and,  in  oar  opinion,  one  of 
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the  easiest  to  apply  the  principles  of  the 
law,  and  we  believe  he  will  think  better 
of  it  when  he  has  time  to  think  it  over. 

He,  like  all  the  presidents  of  tin  rail- 
roads, is  annoyed  with  a  Railroad  Can- 
mission  in  every  state,  and  if  tlie  r^lroad 
presidents  could  get  a  comer  on  the  situ- 
ation they  would  do  just  what  the  men  in 
train  service  did— demand  of  Congress  the 
enactment  of  a  law  fixing  one  commission 
for  them  to  deal  with,  and  getting  it. 
President  Ripley  would  not  ask  f tor  a  de- 
cisi<m  from  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  but  would  be  very  likely  to  tell  the 

State  Railroad  Commissions  to  go  to  

and  the  men  in  train  service  would  not 
appeal  to  any  court  because  they  think 
there  ought  to  be  something  done  to  give 
the  rulroad  managers  a  shorter  day,  and 
more  rest  We  don't  want  to  be  selfish 
about  it,  we  believe  it  would  be  fair  for 
both. 

In  fact,  we  believe  the  shorter  day  will 
prove  beneficial  to  all  parties  in  trans- 
portation service,  the  officers  conducting 
it,  the  operatives  who  do  the  work,  the 
capital  invested,  and  evm  President 
Ripley. 

Cousin  of  President  Hays  Wilson  in  SenwM 

President  Wilson  was  flayed  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church,  St  Louis,  Sept  11,  by  Rev.  S.  H. 
Woodrow,  a  cousin  of  the  chief  executive. 

Dr.  Woodrow,  speaking  on  the  Eight- 
Hour  law,  said: 

**The  question  is  rused  whether  Con- 
gress is  any  longer  a  deliberate  body;  or 
a  servant  of  the  chief  executive,  or  of 
any  mob  that  goes  to  Washington  with 
clamor  and  threats. "—  United  Press. 

To  intimate  that  Congress  is  a  servant 
of  the  chief  executive  or  of  a  mob,  mean- 
ing the  railroad  employees,  is  a  very  nice 
ministerial  compliment  Ministers  are  a 
part  of  human  equation,  they  are  edu- 
cated to  be  teachers  of  the  life  of  the  Sen 
of  God,  and  the  meaning  of  the  Golden 
Rule.  And  like  lawyers,  doctors  and  me- 
chanics, there  are  good,  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent abilities  and  characters  among  them, 
and  are  as  likely  to  have  their  opinions 
biased  by  prejudice,  which  Jeffrey  said, 
"is  always  sustained  by  violence,"  and, 
coming  from  a  minister,  we  must  con- 


clude that  what  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woodrow  is 
quoted  as  saying  is  violent,  and  we  can- 
not help  feeling  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wood- 
row  was  addreesing  his  remarks  to  the 
best-paying  parishioner  rather  than  in- 
tending to  aJl  bis  cou«n.  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  thd  leader  of  a  mob,  and 
members  of  Congress  a  lot  of  puppets. 

Mason  said,  "Judge  thyself  with  the 
judgment  of  sincerity,  and  thou  wilt  jndge 
others  with  the  judgnkentof  charity." 
The  Old  Testament  saya^  "Aahetliinketli 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he, "  uid  we  are  led  to 
think  of  what  Pope  said,  "It  is  with  nar- 
row-souled  people,  as  with  narrow-necked 
bottles,  the  less  they  know  the  more  noise 
they  make  in  pouring  it  out "  There  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  are  loaded  with  pre- 
cepts and  criticisms,  who  have  no  cooc^ 
tion  of  how  to  apply  the  principles  of  the 
Golden  Rule  tbemselvee  whoi  it  calls  for 
any  restriction  of  their  own  desires  and 
interests. 

President  Wil8<m  can  well  afford  to 
treat  the  criticism  of  his  reverend  cousin 
with  the  silent  ccmtempt  it  deserves,  re- 
membering what  Sir  Henry  Watten  used 
to  say,  that  "critics  are  like  bmabers  of 
noblemen's  dothes. " 


Rail  Law  Probe  to  Be  Complete 

The  following  Associated  Press  dispatcfa 
from  Washington,  dated  Septemb^  13; 
tells  a  significant  story  of  the  activities 
of  the  railroad  managers,  Manufacture 
era'  Association,  shippers,  and  all  classes 
who  want  cheap  rates  and  cheap  labor. 
The  apparoit  purpose  of  the  whole  sebeme 
is  to  defeat  the  application  vf  the 
Eight-Hour  law.  What  is  said  in  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  those  who  fought  against  its 
passage,  and  were  on  the  side  opposed  to 
granting  any  concessions  to  the  commit^ 
tee  representing  the  men  in  tnun  aervUsei 

"Representatives  of  the  rulroads  today 
began  a  systematic  round-up  of  {ffospec* 
tive  witnesses.  Agents  of  the  roads, 
under  the  direction  of  the  legal  advisers 
of  the  railroad  executives'  advisory  com- 
mittee, started  to  comb  the  country  for 
reitresentative  bankers,  shippos,  cun- 
mercial  organization  offidals  and  railroad 
mea.  The  railroad   committee  expects 
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to  have  a  complete  discussion  of  the  rail- 
road ntuation  from  every  point  of  view. 

"J.  P.  Morgan  will  head  the  bankers 
who  will  submit  their  views  to  the  com- 
mittee He  will  be  accompanied  by  half 
a  dozen  of  Wall  Street's  biggest  men  yAio 
deal  in  railroad  seoaiitiea.  The  railroads 
expect  to  produce  banken  from  small 
towns  througout  the  country  to  give  their 
views  on  railroad  finance. 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  various  com- 
ponent organizatiMis,  and  a  score  of 
associations  of  shippers  already  have 
notified  the  amgressicmal  comndttee  that 
they  wish  to  be  represented  at  the  bear- 
ings. Members  of  the  committee  hope 
to  be  able  to  complete  their  investiga- 
tions in  time  to  make  a  comprehensive 
report  to  Congress  next  January. " 

The  aggr^pttion  alluded  to  in  the 
above  cannot  have  any  hand  in  tiw  in- 
vestigation of  tlie  cost  of  applying  tbe 
eight-hour  day.  Hiey  become  a  lobl^ 
pure  and  simple.  It  is  not  a  new  oppos- 
ing force,  but  is  engineered  and  pushed 
by  men  who  are  spending  other  people's 
money  whose  personal  interests  and  jffej- 
udice  make  them  ready  contributors. 

PRESIDENT  ELUOTT  FOR  LONG  HOURS 

Howard  Elliott,  president  of  the  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  Ry.,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  that  road»  a  board 
of  directors  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
emment  concluded  needed  a  renovating 
to  repair  its  morals^  had  a  4500- word 
article  in  tbe  Nmo  Ymie  Timea,  Sunday, 
Sept  10. 

Mr.  Elliott  possesses  genius  and  adapt- 
abiUty  or  be  would  not  be  occupying  his 
present  porition.  We  do  not  mean  any 
personal  disrespect,  he  possesses  a  very 
resourceful  intellect,  and  he  is  using  it 
to  foster  his  own  interests  by  presenting 
extremes  to  please  others  of  his  class. 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Railway 
Age-Gazette,  under  tbe  heading,  "The 
Malady  of  the  Railroads, "  the  Age  quotes 
him  as  saying  that:  "In  most  kinds  of 
woric  it  is  no  strain  for  a  healthy  man  to 
work  10  hours  a  day,  but  there  is  now 
a  very  strong  draft  to  an  eight-hour 
day,  and  even  less. 

"There  are  about  80^000^000  men  at 


work;  if  they  work  10  hours  a  day,  that 
is  800,000.000  hours  a  day,  or  98,600,000,- 
000  hours  a  year.  If  they  work  eight 
hours  a  day  It  is  74,800,000,000,  or  a  dif- 
feroice  of  1^720,000^000  hours  a  year 
at  eifl^t  hours  a  daiy.  Has  means  that 
about  7,400,000  more  men  must  be  em- 
fiayed  to  do  the  work  that  could  be  done 
by  the  80.000^000^  and  where  are  they  to 
come  from?" 

It  will  be  noted  that  be  is  careful 
not  to  mention  the  greater  efficiency  of 
the  eight-hour  day,  generally  conceded. 
The  Henry  Fwd  pUmt  reduced  the  hours 
from  ten  to  nine,  and  discovered  that 
the  increased  output  warranted  an  In- 
crease of  16  per  cent  to  the  employees. 
Then  he  tried  eight  hours,  and  wages 
were  again  increased,  while  the  cost  of 
production  decreased,  which  shows  that 
the  80.000,000  men  would  accomplish  as 
much  or  more  in  eight  hours,  being  better 
equipped  physically  and  mentally  for 
work. 

But  President  Elliott  was  evidently  not 
thinking  of  "The  Malady  of  the  Rail- 
roads;" he  was  talking  to  Congress  and 
the  public  to  bias  opinion  against  any 
further  restrictions  of  immigration,  a 
subject  then  before  Congress,  he  repre- 
senting a  class  who  desire  European 
ignorance  in  the  direction  of  cheap  labtHr, 
and  to  use  against  Americanized  labcwers 
who  have  learned  what  decent  living  is, 
and  demand  it 

THE  BROTHBRHOODS,  PRESIDENT  AND 
CONGRESS  CRITICISED 

In  his  article  in  the  Times,  President 
Elliott  calls  attention  to  the  various  sub- 
jects arbitrated  1^  governments,  but 
nu)St  of  these  wore  specific,  while  those 
of  a  concrete  nature  were  all  unsettled 
questions. 

He  says  the  presidents  of  the  railways 
stood  firmly  for  arbitrati(»i  of  the^r- 
reaehing  gueetuma  involved  in  the  dispute; 
that  was  a  concrete  question,  and  Involved 
all  the  written  contracts  with  the  various 
companies,  rates  at  pay,  etc.  while  the 
demand  was  a  specific  proportion— a  beuie 
day  of  eight  hours.  The  employees  of- 
fered to  mediate,  but  they  refused;  they 
evidentiy  stood  for  one  of  two  things,  a 
reduction  or  leveling  of  wage&  -Qr  an  iD> 
crease  in  freight  rat?)ig,tized  by UoOgle 
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REFUSED  TO  SUBMIT— IRRELEVANT 

The  officers  and  conunitteea  representing 
the  employees  refused  to  throw  into  the 
hopper  of  arbitration  all  that  had  been 
gained  in  the  past  90  years  of  effort 

The  deadlock  induced  the  intervention 
of  President  Wilson,  and  the  st^bject  got 
out  of  the  control  of  belli  parties  to  tbe 
controversy,  and  tiiroai^  the  efforts  of 
the  President,  the  House  of  Congress  and 
Senate  gave  the  employees  the  Adamson 
Eif^t  Hour  law.  The  railway  officials  and 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  and  Wall 
Street  do  not  like  it,  hence  the  fight  is 
still  on.  as  indicated  in  the  Waafaingtm 
dispatch. 

CARRIED  OUT  CONVBNTION  RECOH- 
UENDATIONS 

The  heads  of  the  four  organizations  in 
train  service,  together  with  the  various 
committees,  have  carried  out  tlie  ex- 
pressed widi  of  the  delegates  in  tiw  ctm- 
ventions  of  each  of  the  Ordors.  That 
their  work  is  not  done  is  self-evident  nor 
is  the  work  along  the  line  of  the  railways 
done.  The  members  at  every  division 
point  should  be  active  in  carrying  out 
every  suggestion  from  their  leaders. 

We  cannot  afford  to  sit  idly  by  and  let  the 
oi^iosition  do  all  the  work  of  moulcUng  pub- 
licoi^itnL  The  politician  should  hear  your 
side,  and  you.sbonld  have  his  declaration 
of  where  he  stands,  and  then  cast  your 
vote  in  yotu:  own  interest  just  as  every 
aggregation  does  which  succeeds. 

PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT 

President  Elliott  quotes  paragraph  A 
of  the  President's  final  proposal  for  a 
peaceful  settiement: 

(A)  "The  railroads  will,  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1916,  keep  the  time  of  all  men 
represented  in  this  movement,  uptn  an 
eight-hour  basis,  and  by  s^>arate  account, 
monthly,  with  each  man,  maintain  a  rec* 
ord  of  the  difference  between  the  mraiey 
actually  earned  by  him  on  the  present 
basis,  and  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  earned  upon  an  eight-hour  .  basis, 
overtime  on  each  to  be  computed  pro  rata. 

(B)  "The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  supervise  tiie  keei^ng  of  these 
accounts  and  report  the  increased  cost 
of  tiie  eigfat-baur  basis,  aftersach  period 
of  aetoal  Mcperleaee  as  tli^  jodgmoit 


^iproves,  or  the  Presidoit  may  fix;  not 
however,  less  than  three  immths. " 

We  can  only  compare  this  to  a  packed 
jury;  the  company's  payroll  would  fur- 
nish all  the  evidence,  snd  the  question  of 
causes  of  the  delays  which  caused  the 
overtime  would  have  no  place  in  the  re- 
sult with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's estimate. 

Presidaat  Elliott  s^rs:  '*rheir  pnp^ 
sition  wss  rejected. "  Why  should  they 
accept  such  a  (me-sided  propo«tiaD? 
The  companies  have  spent  tiiousands  of 
dollars  telling  the  public  that  the  eight- 
hour  day  would  cost  the  railways  $100,- 
000,000.  Presid^t  Elliott- lowers  it  to 
$6(^000,000;  tbe  employees  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  tme-quarter  of  tliat  if  an 
fatmest  effort  were  made  to  reduce  tbe 
avoidable  delays.  Tbe  Commisaon  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  eight-hour  day 
effect  should  be  authorized  to  study  the 
movement  of  trains,  and  get  at  what  can 
be  done  by  efficient  management.  Tbe 
railway  companies  have  two  incentives 
for  making  overtime  as  large  as  poesiUe: 
first,  to  kill  the  e^ht-bour  day;  seomd, 
to  make  the  cost  as  much  as  possible,  to 
get  a  hi^  rate  of  increase  in  freight 
rates  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  snd  we  would  suggest  that 
in  the  interest  of  a  correct  record,  and 
to  help  the  Commission  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  solution,  that  all  men  in  train 
service  keep  a  correct  record  of  every 
tiip^  and  the  causes  of  the  delay,  wheUier 
It  is  defective  equipment,  weather  ood- 
ditions,  overload,  train  orders  or  other 
causes.  Make  a  ti^e  record  that  can  be 
verified,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  help 
tbe  Commission  get  a  correct  solutkn  of 
tbe  application  oi  the  ei^t-bour  prin- 
ciple in  the  movement  of  trains. 

RESTRICT  THE  POWER  OF  0RGANIZAT1OHS 

President  Elliott  say^  "By  rejecting 
the  proposition  of  the  railway  presidents, 
and  because  of  tbe  attitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  the  brotherhoods  have 
presented  forcibly  to  the  country  two 
questions: 

(1)  "Shall  organized  labOTwitlioat  any 
restraintby  law  have  the  right  to  fbne  Ma 
decisions  upon  the  public  regardlesB  at 
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(2)  "Shall  Qrganized  labor  settle  dis- 
putes in  which  it  is  interested  by  force, 
or  use  tlie  peaceful  methods  of  courts  and 
arbitration  in  use  in  all  disputes  in  this 
country?" 

This  is  an  effort  to  put  all  the  blame  on 
the  organizations,  but  incidentally  cou- 
pies  up  the  President  and  Congress. 

That  all  the  stubbornness  and  indiffer- 
ence to  public  welfare  was  on  thi  part  of 
the  employees. 

In  another  paragraph  he  says,  "The 
action  taken  in  Washington  does  not  seem 
to  breathe  a  S|^t  of  justice  to  the  rail- 
way owners  and  others  vitalfy  interested 
tn  1^  integri^  of  the  inveBtmrats  and 
to  other  wage  earners  in  the  railwi^ 
service,  or  to  the  public  dependent  upon 
their  work."  A  kick  against  government 
interference,  and  consideration  for  the 
public,  inconsistent  with  usual  railway 
practice,  and  it  is  now  up  to  us  to  do  our 
part  to  help  show  that  in  this  eig^t-hour 
move,  like  aU  the  other  improvements  in 
raOway  practice  which  have  been  forced 
on  tiiem,  is  not  only  a  benefit  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  the  railways  as  well,  and  convince 
the  public  that  the  employees  are  actuated 
by  as  just  motives  as  are  railroad  presi- 
dents and  managers. 

LINKS 

Soetbesstera  Ifaion  Meetias  to  be  Held 
Eariy  Next  SuniflMr 

The  union  meeting  of  the  Southeastern 
Association  was  to-have  been  held  Sep- 
tember 4,  but  owing  to  the  uncertain  con- 
dition of  railroad  traffic  movement  at  the 
time,  it  was  thought  best  to  call  it  off. 

Tbis  came  about  for  reasons  beyond  our 
ccHitroL  No  assurance  could  be  given 
tliat  the  trains  would  not  stop,  and  under 
such  a  condition  the  committee  at  Rich- 
mond could  not  keep  their  contracts  pend- 
ing with  a  proviso  that  they  would  all  be 
abandoned  at  the  last  moment;  this  was 
especially  true  of  the  contract  for  the 
boat  that  was  to  have  made  the  excursion 
down  the  James  River. 

It  was  disappomting  that  the  meeting 
had  to  be  abandoned;  and  at  the  late  hour 
that  this  became  unavoidable,  we  were 
unable  to  get  the  news  to  those  living 
farthest  awiqr.  and  quite  a  number  saw 


Richmond,  notwitfastanding.  For  this  we 
can  only  make  apology,  and  promise  to 
repay  them  for  the  disappointment  if  they 
will  come  when  we  hold  the  next  union 
meeting. 

It  has  already  been  decided  that  the 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Richmond  in  the 
early  summer  of  1917.  We  have  there 
thoroughly  capable  committees  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  and  the  G.  I.  A.,  who  have 
worked  faithfully  to  make  the  meeting  a 
success,  and  we  will  begin  now  to  look 
forward  to  this  meeting  as  the  chief  out- 
ing for  the  coming  year.  The  exact  date 
will  be  announced  later,  and  we  hope  to 
have  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting. 

T.  J.  HOSKINS, 
Chairman  Southeastern  Association. 


The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
at  a  mass  meeting  of  railroad  train  service 
employees  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept  2, 
1916: 

Whereas,  Employees  on  different  rail- 
roads who  are  not  members  of  any  of  the 
train  service  labor  organizations  have 
been  discharged  because  they  have  re- 
fused to  sign  certain  blank  forms  when, 
by  so  doing,  they  would  pledge  themselves 
to  scab  on  members  of  the  said  train 
service  oi^anizations  in  the  event  of  a 
strike  being  called  to  enforce  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  time 
and  one- half  for  overtime  in  railroad 
train  service,  and 

Whereas,  Refusal  by  such  employees 
to  sign  petitions  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress appealing  for  action  against  the 
eight-hour  day  and  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime  movement  has  also  resulted  in 
the  dismissal  of  some  of  them  from  the 
service  of  their  respective  employing 
companies,  and 

Whereas,  Such  men  in  preferring  to 
give  up  their  means  of  livelihood  rather 
than  to  thus  antagonize  their  fellow  em- 
ployees in  train  service,  displayed  a  noble 
spirit  of  true  manhood  and  loyal^  to  fel- 
low workers  for  which  we  should  not 
permit  them  to  suffer;  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  this  mass  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Engineme^^^^^|^^5l(9gi^ 
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Railroad  Trainmen  assembled  at  Indian- 
apolis, IndL,  this  Saturday,  the  2nd  day  of 
September,  1916,  hereby  earnestly  urges 
the  chief  executives  of  our  respective 
organizations  to  demand  the  reinstate- 
ment of  every  railroad  emplo^^ee  who  has 
been  thus  disehai^ted,  and  be  it  further 

Beaolved,  That  the  said  executives  be 
and  are  hereby  ursfed  to  issue  circulars  to 
all  Divisions  and  Lodges  of  the  four  train 
service  organizations  requesting  that  the 
cases  of  all  men  discharged  for  the  rea- 
sons above  specified,  or  for  otherwise 
showing  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the 
train  service  employees,  be  reported  to 
the  said  executives  so  as  to  pennitof 
specific  and  prompt  action  being  taken  in 
each  and  everv  case,  and  be  it  still  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  editors  of  the  official 
publications  of  the  train  service  Ordos 
above  specified  for  publication  therein. 

Matthew  C.  Egan,  of  St  Paul,  Minn., 
a  former  member  and  tme  of  the  picneera 
of  the  Northwest,  was  a  caller  at  the 
Grand  Office.  Mr.  Egan  was  for  many 
years  an  active  worker  in  the  Order,  but 
has  not  been  in  the  railway  service  for 
years.  He  is  at  present  employed  as 
engineer  at  the  State  Capitol  of  Minne- 
sota. But  few  men  have  enjoyed  the 
varied  experience  that  has  come  to  him. 
He  is  a  most  interesting  and  entertiuning 
talker.  ^ 

Bro.  J.  C.  CuRRiE,  S.  G.  A.  E.,  was 
also  a  visitor,  being  in  Cleveland  calling 
on  the  mechanical  departments  of  the 
roads  entering  the  city.  Jimmie  is  always 
an  entertaining  visitor. 

At  a  meeting  of  Biv.  546,  in  the  hall  of 
Div.  11,  Bro.  Geo.  Lamb  was  presented 
with  several  useful  as  well  as  beautiful 
presents  as  an  expression  of  appreciation 
and  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
his  Brotiier  members  of  Div.  546,  of 
which  he  is  an  hc~cred  member.  The 
presents  consisted  of  the  following  arti- 
cles: A  fine  traveling  bag,  a  beautiful 
cut-glass  fruit  dish,  a  cut-glaas  flower 
vase  and  an  up-to-date  steel  fishing  rod 
with  reel  and  line. 

Brother  Lamb  was  quite  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  the  honors  snown  him  and  re- 
sponded with  a  very  appropriate  speech 
in  which  he  thanked  the  members  of 
the  Division. 

During  his  brief  speech  the  veteran  was 
visibly  affected,  but  managed  to  fully 
express  his  gratitude  for  the  honors  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  old  associates. 

It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  every  member 
of  our  Division  that  Brother  Lamb  will 
live  long  to  enjoy  the  many  blessings 
which  God  has  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon 
him  and  which  his  fellows  here  believe  be 
is  Justly  entitled  to. 


To  the  QMcera  and  Members  of  the  Broth- 
erhooda  <if  Railway  Trainmen,  Enffi- 
gineera  and  Firemen,  Greetings: 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Boiler- 
makers' iron  Shipbuilmrs  and  Helpers 
of  America,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

Whereas,  There  has  been  consider- 
able editorial  comment  on  the  stand 
you  have  taken  for  eight-hour  day  and 
the  side  we  would  take  m  the  matter. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  the  membos  of 
Baldwin  Lodge,  I4&  Boilermakers  and 
Helpers,  of  Missouri  Valley,   la.,  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  stand  you  have 
taken  for  an  eig^t-hour  workday,  and 
we  shall  support  you  in  every  way  possi- 
ble.   WiBhing  you  success  in  your  efforts^ 
Fraternally  yours, 
Martin  F.  Connaty, 
M.  J.  Scribantb, 
H.  E.  Nichols,  See'y, 
Conmittee. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

Ssa.  a.  It  tbaU  ba  the  daty  of  mainlm  bwv 
from  the  locatkm  of  their  DhrMoD  to  at  \emmt  ooe* 
in  three  mmthi  nuke  thefar  whweabooti  known  to 
the  tHviaJon,  and  ehrajr*  wfaeo  ebmaging  their  per* 
nunent  addreae.  Failure  to  do  eo  ahall  be  mffideat 
cauae  for  expul«on. 

Wanted-To  know  the  whn«aboiitB  of  Wm.  J. 
Harrold.  who  when  last  heard  of,  about  II  ycare 
»go.  waa  an  envineer  oa  the  Great  N«lhem  at 
Deyjl'a  Lake,  N.  D.  Kindly  addieaa  hie  eeorin. 
WiUis  GiltMTt.  26  CIliT  atreet.  BatUe  Creek.  Mich. 

Wanted-To  know  the  wbereaboata  of  Bntho- 
Peter  GaiToa.  who  in  ISK  ran  out  of  St.  AnciutaiML 
Fla..  oo  the  Eaat  Coaat  Line.  Kindly  addrae*  P.  A. 
Hor^MNU,  Hennoaa  Beach,  Gal. 

Anyone  knowins  the  wbereaboata  of  Tamna  T. 
Robertaon,  formerly  a  member  of  Dir.  88,  hwt  taaatd 
from  at  AsoaacaUentea.  Hasioob  wm  eonte  a  Caver 
twonreapondinc  with  J.  E.  Tnten,  C  E.  Ofv.  IM 
Box  471.  IfdvOK  Sadc..  Can. 

Informatioa  la  wanted  of  Amel  Gruno.  who  wm 
employed  in  eoffine  or  train  eerviee  oat  of  St.  Looi^ 
In  1907.  Pleaae  notify  Mra.  Herman  Groaa  Jonctioa 
City.  Eanaaa. 

Anyone  knowins  the  whereaboata  of  Leon  EL 
Lemley  will  confer  a  tvror  by  correapondins  with 
hia  father,  C  C  tiemley.  IntematloBal  FbIIb,  Uinn. 


OBITUARIES 

[In  accordance  with  the  actkm  of  the  Ottawa 
Conrentioo,  no  reaolutuMis  <^  condolences  obituaxy 
lettaraor  poems  will  be  publiabed  la  the  Jodsnai. 
All  death*  wilt  be  Hated  under  oUtaary  hMdlm 
only,  with  caaae  and  date  of  death.] 

Saadttaky,  Ofakh  Sept  i,  atrndc  by  enylMh  Bnx 
Tbxm.  Hahar,  mmber  «f  Mr  4. 

Tidedoi,  C  Aug.  M.  aenta  dnatattoo  of  bearc  Bm. 
W.  Leonatd.  member  of  Dhf.  • 
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H«i»iiMa««,  IimL.  Sept.  4.  he*rt  fallare,  Bro.  Rklph 
Jobtmn,  member  of  Df  v.  7. 

Winona.  Hlnn^  Aw.  27,  apoplexy,  Bro.  S.  H. 
Cbric,  member  of  Div.  t. 

Free  port.  HI.,  Ang.  6,  cerebral  hemorrhace.  Bro. 

E.  J.  Horoney,  member  of  Div.  27. 

Fr«eport  HL.  July  21.  euicide,  Bro.  A.  E.  Cler- 
mont, member  of  Div,  27. 

Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  Auk.  29,  heart  trouble  and 
drofity,  Bro.  HeMn  J.  Jenea,  member  of  Div.  SS. 

Elmira,  N.  Y..  Ave-  U,  cancer.  Bra  J<dut  Sutton, 
member  of  Div.  4L 

Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  Autr.  14.  acute  enteritia.  Bro. 
Frank  H.  Sllvera,  member  of  Div.  68. 

Pactoryville,  Pa.,  Sept  t,  gansrene.  Bro.  Benja- 
wSa  Gardner,  membv  of  Div.  64. 

Contarvlllft  la..  Sept  11,  panlyaia,  Bro.  John  R. 
Gr^,  member  of  Div.  66. 

New  York  City.  Ang.  21,  heart  failure,  Bro.  A.  E. 
Loncka,  member  of  Div.  68. 

Rock  Island,  in..  Sept  1.  heart  foihire.  Bra.  C  C. 
Pntt,  member  of  uv,  W. 

Danvers,  Hara..  Aag.  10,  pareeis.  Bro.  H.  D.  Len- 
nan,  member  of  Div.  61. 

W.  Sprinfffleld.  Hasa.,  Aiur.  20,  peritonitia.  Bro. 
A.  H.  Yonnsr,  member  of  Div.  63. 

Readins,  Pa..  Aus.  SO,  chronic  eyatitia,  Bro.  Wm. 

F.  Setdel,  member  oi  Oiv.  75, 

Kanaaa  City.  Kan.,  Ana.  28.  auicMa.  Era,  Emmet 
Lewie,  member  (rf  IHv.  81- 
2^hyr  Hills,  Fla.,  Aoir.  14.  heart  dieeaae,  Bro. 

F.  G.  Smith,  member  of  Div.  87. 

Chicaco.  111..  Aug.  19,  killed,  Bro.  O.  H.  Schwantee, 
member  of  Div.  96. 

Helena.  Ala..  Aoc.  11,  Bright's  dleaae^  Bro.  John 
A.  Weatbrook.  member  of  Div.  166. 

BirmiDBbam,  Ala..  Sept  2,  inflammatiopof  bowels. 
Bro.  J.  H.  Good,  member  at  Div.  166. 

SaekviUe,  N.  B„  Aw.  81.  injuriaa  raeeived  In  anto 
acefalant  Bra.  bnest  S.  FHxpatrick.  member  of  Div. 
162. 

Honetmi.  N.  B„  Aug.  88,  heart  Mhm  Bro,  Geo. 
A.  Kantley,  member  of  Div.  162. 
Woodsfield.  0..  Sept  6,  engine  turned  over.  Bro. 

G.  E.  Winland,  member  of  Div.  170. 

Columbus.  O.,  April  29,  kidney  trouble.  Bro.  J.  B. 
CanfieU,  member  of  Div.  175. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Hay  81.  heart  troo We.  Bro.  A.  J. 
Bailey,  member  of  Div.  182. 

Eakdale,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  18,  gun  shot  wound.  Bra. 
T.  L,  nncher,  member  <ii  Div.  190. 

HMoa  Oty.  la..  Sept  1,  cancer.  Bra.  W.  W,  mi- 
llama.  mmaimr  of  Div.  229. 

Vicksburg,  Hiss.,  Aug.  10,  Bro.  P.  Hcmie,  member 
of  Div.  280. 

Butte^  Uont,  Ang.  26.  engine  turned  over,  Bro. 
John  P.  Hoore,  monber  of  Div.  282. 

Jellicok  Tenn.,  Sept  8,  surgical  operation.  Bro. 
R.  B.  Wade,  member  of  Div.  2S9. 

Knoxville.  Tenn.,  Aug.  10.  liver  and  gall  aSeetian, 
Bro.  C  R.  Scsaaser.  member  of  Div.  289. 

Uhrlchsville,  O..  Sept  10,  paralysis.  Bra.  Samuel 
Brown,  member  of  Div.  256. 

Bryson  City,  N.  C.  Aug-  26,  engine  derailed  and 
turned  over,  Bro.  Wm.  Brown,  member  of  Div.  267. 

Honrovia,  Cat.,  Aug.  14,  )»emicioua  araemia,  Bro. 
L  H.  Brawn,  member  of  Div.  £71. 

Penmctda,  Fla.,  Svt  2,  eooaumption.  Btol  A.  L. 
Richbourg,  member  of  TJtv.  27S. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Sept  4,  apoplcty,  Bro.  B.  Hawlv, 
member  of  Div.  276. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Sept  1,  aaptlewmla,  Bm.  Jaa.  Kel. 
leher,  membercf  Div.  276. 

Portland.  Ore.,  Aug.  28.  heart  trouble.  BroLjaoMa 
Balantine.  member  of  Div.  277. 

OrMDviUa,  Pa^  Avm.  11,  dcnll  eruehad  In  auto  ae- 
Mmt,  Bn,  H.  W.  fflon,  neadiar  of  Ur.  181, 


Grand  Rapids,  Hlcb.,  April  24.  aeaUed.  Bra  P.  W. 
Beard,  member  of  Dir.  286. 

Juanita,  Pa.,  Ang.  IS.  killed.  Bra.  Harvey  L.  lUne. 
member  at  Dir.  287. 

Conneaut  O.,  Sept  IZ  Bro.  J.  L.  Brown,  member 
of  Div.  298. 

Fitchburg.  Mass.,  Aug.  27.  cancer.  Bra.  F.  F. 
Dudley,  member  of  Div.  812. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Aug.  IS,  peritenitla.  Bra  H,  T. 
Durvin,  member  of  Div.  S2I. 

Wilmington.  Dd..  Aug.  27.  denObnent  oi^ne 
turned  over,  Bro.  Jaa.  E,  Tweddle.  member  of  Uv. 

842. 

Rutland.  Vt.  Aug.  81,  injuries.  Bra.  D.  C.  Hnrhar, 
member  of  Oiv.  847. 

RoUBBd.  Vt,  Sept  &  UDed.  Bra  Jenae  Young, 
member  of  Div.  847. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  14,  heart  failure^  Bro.  Uartin 
L.  Uillar,  member  of  Div.  870. 

Pittebunr.  Pa..  Aug.  IS.  bead-ou  collision.  Bra 
John  W.  Eustice,  member  of  Div.  810. 

Sayre,  Fa.,  Sept.  3,  hemorrhage  of  brain.  Bra 
James  Linetaan,  member  of  IHv.  nO. 

WiUlatoa,  N.  D.,  Aug.  16,  killed.  Bra  William 
HcGrath.  member  at  Div.  892. 

Dunmore^  Pa.,  April  12,  dropsy.  Bra  R.  W.  L. 
Winterstein.  member  of  Div.  401. 

Yoakum.  Texas,  Aug.  18.  peritonitis  Bra  8.  HulT. 
member  of  Div.  427. 

FWrtnuy.  Neb.,  Aug.  90.  pareeia.  Bio.  J.  D.  Cnth- 
bertson,  member  of  Div.  48L 

Faneull.  Bfass.,  Aug.  28,  aMerola.  Bra.  A.  J.  Acton, 
member  of  Div.  439. 

PUteeburg,  W.  Vn_  July  IS,  heart  trouble.  Bra. 
T.  N.  Leach,  member^  Div.  481. 

Nashua.  N.  H..  Sept  8,  chronic  endocarditis,  Bro. 
Walter  G.  Daniels,  member  of  Div.  488. 

Ottumwa.  la.,  Aug.  10,  paralyeie,  Bro.  H.  W. 
Brady,  member  of  Div.  484. 

Kansas  City,  Kans.,  Aug.  21,  paralyda.  Bra.  F.  K. 
Oark.  member  of  Div.  491. 

Great  Falls,  Hmt,  Aug.  11.  engine  turned  over, 
Bro.  A.  W.  Baker,  member  of  Div.  604. 

Van  Buren.  Ark..  Aug.  28,  heart  disease.  Bro 
J.  A.  Farrell.  member  of  Div.  624. 

AeUand.  Wis.,  May  20.  diabetes,  Bro.  Wm.  Clark, 
member  of  Div.  586. 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  S^t  6,  operation.  Bro.  E.  F. 
Wolf,  member  ot  Div.  637. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  July  20,  cirrhoals  of  Uvw.  Bra 

H.  Luther,  member  of  Div.  545. 

WiUmar.  Hinn.,  Jane  JS,  abacem  of  throat.  Bra. 
Geo.  W.  Tkylor,  member  of  Div.  W. 

Houghton,  Hich..  Aug.  26,  pulmonary  tuberculo- 
sis, Bro.  W.  J.  WhitfoM,  member  of  Div.  664. 

Hillyard,  Wash.,  June  28.  killed.  Bra  A.  J.  Mc- 
Ginn, member  of  Div.  676. 

El  Rena  Okla..  Aug.  20,  ponicioua  anjemia,  Bro. 

I.  M.  Haaon.  member  of  Div.  609. 

Brookfletd.  Ha,  Ang.  16,  engine  turned  over.  Bra 
A.  G.  HcPonaM,  member  of  Div.  6U. 

Weatonpcrt  Hd.,  Har  U.  heart  falhire,  Bre.  J.  J. 
HcKom;  member  ot  Div.  6M. 

Chicaga  lU..  Aug.  28.  acute  diabetes.  Bro.  Chas. 
HcCreary,  member  of  Div.  68B. 

GaineeviUe,  Ga..  Ang.  9;  killed.  Bra  J.  T.  Harris, 
member  of  Dir.  686* 

Hnghamton,  N.  Y..  Stpt.  11,   hamonhage  of 
Innga.  Bra  Wm.  P.  Hullan.  membw  ot  Div.  709. 
Dauphin,  Han..  July  24,  shot  Bro.  Chas.  Shaw. 

monber  of  Div.  787. 

Cleveland.  O.,  Aug.  18.  fatty  degeneration  of 
heert  Bro.  E.  D.  Davis,  member  of  Div,  746. 

Hariowton,  Uont,  Sept  9.  suffoeatlni.  Bra  J<dm 
G,  Smith,  member  of  Div.  761. 

Detroit,  ]Deb»  An«.  21.  mpofinty.  Bro,  N.  W, 
Kertar,  mmber  of  DfT.  ML 
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Boatn.  Iowa.  Av.  15,  itoppva  of  bowda.  Bro. 
W.  H.  Bofaerts,  numbw  of  Df  v.  800. 

NMhville.  Tenn.,  Aog.  20.  acute  IndisMtton.  Bro. 
W.  E.  Grifibi.  membn-  of  Div.  866. 

Dgbuque.  la..  Avg.  U.  lira.  Uaiia  L.  Wood, 
mother  of  Bro.  Falea  Woo^,  monber  of  Div.  13. 

Roarintc  Sprine,  Pa.,  Sept.  1.  Rev.  Abram  Snrder, 
father  of  Bro.  I.  G.  Snyder,  membw  of  Div.  780. 

HcTHMMa  Beach,  Cal..  Aug.  13,  ap«vl«x3r,  Mra. 
P.  A.  Hwdioaa,  wife  of  Bro.  P.  A.  MxxAaam,  mmt- 
barofDIv.88. 

BaltimorB.  Ud..  May  26,  Mra.  Martha  H.  PWUlps. 
wife  of  Bm.  Chaa.  H.  nrilHpa,  mmbar  of  Div.  O; 

Oakdalc.  Pa..  Sept.  1,  Mn.  liar?  Cavauaush, 
mother  of  Broa.  J.  E.  Gavanaush  and  A.  N.  Hul- 
iiiffB,  of  Div.  462. 

Boebeater.  N.  Y..  July  28,  chrooie  nephrltia,  Bro. 
Martin  Sheedjr,  member  of  Div.  18. 

Bro.  Sheedy  started  work  aa  a  call  boy  for  the 
N.  Y.  G.  in  the  '60s,  graduated  to  the  ensine  depart- 
ment aa  foreman  and  engineer,  and  joined  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  in  itB  early  hiatory. 


WITHDRAWALS 


ADMiriED  BY  TRANSFER  CARD 


Into  DivinoH—- 
tr~A.  D.  Vernon,  from  Div.  284. 
80-F.  J.  HcKniffht,  from  Div.  206. 
46-Geo.  E.  Kelley,  from  Div.  668. 
6I-H.  W.  Blake,  frran.Div.  40. 
77— E.  A.  Thompson,  from  Div.  689. 
88- A.  N.  Boyd,  frmn  Div.  662. 
242— J.  M.  Teachworth.  frcnn  Div.  189. 
8M— I.  J.  Stoddard,  fnxn  Div.  831. 
309-E.  D.  Bntler,  from  Div.  838. 

W.  E.  Hilton,  from  Div.  648. 

L.  D.  Brown,  from  Div.  66. 
a68-G.  L.  FalUn.  Irom  Div.  828. 
371-J.  W.  Chriatal,  from  Div.  184. 
406- A.  Koepenick.  from  Div.  96. 
494— Geo.  E.  Horn,  from  Div.  808. 
496— H.  P.  Gilm(M%  from  Div.  276.  . 
498— R.  B.  Gompton.  fnxn  Div.  449l 
666-D.  M.  WalUce.  frtnn  Div.  74S. 
B80-Chas.  Kelly,  frtra  Div.  802. 
686— J.  W:  Lake,  from  Dtv.  778. 
.  648-H.  R.  Donnelly,  fran  Div.  449. 
669-J.  A.  Tubbe.  from  Div.  430. 
704— Arthur  Tumball.  from  Div.  283. 

J.  A.  Parkins,  from  Div.  262. 
715-H.  J.  Smith.  J.  J.  Harty,  from  Div.  688. 
721-A.  B.  Smith,  from  Div.  506. 

John  Barry,  from  Div.  476. 

A.  B.  Wiseman,  from  Div.  SZ9. 
724-Wm.  F.  Geyer,  from  Div.  100. 
7S8-P.  J.  HcFall  O.  S.  Wentteli.  from  Div.  8S7. 
747— Wmi.  Terry,  from  Div.  70. 

Wm.  Wrisht,  from  Div.  486. 
7TS  -  John  Strantz,  from  Div.  900. 
786— Geo.  E.  Charlton,  from  Div.  814. 
T96-F.  Uardeety,  from  Div.  864. 
801— W.  M.  Buchanan,  from  Div.  897. 
81S-A.  R.  Knowlea,  M.  S.  Byers.  J.  A.  Miller.  L.  E. 

Myers,  A.  M,  Lyman,  from  Div.  168. 
823-John  Q.  Wallace,  from  Div.  809. 

886—  C.  R.  Swift,  Thoa.  W.  Cole,  from  Div.  784. 
847— H.  Shepherd,  from  Div.  796. 

860-C.  W.  Dillfill,  from  Div.  47L 
852~F.  W.  Hudson,  from  Div.  728. 
853- M.  Gammill  from  Div.  711. 
866-Tboe,  Waipole,  S.  Allison,  F.  BaU,  J.  J.  Eggn. 
Chas.  Gotehail.  from  Div.  864. 
H.  K.  Lewis.  S.  Stacy.  Bert  Stinson.  C.  L. 
Smith,  from  Div.  817. 

887—  Nelson  F.  Beardsley,  J,  Greenwood,  James  0. 

Lavery.  Jamea  L.  Roberts,  B.  Baker,  from 
Div.  77. 

W.  J.  Brooghton,  F.  M.  Booth,  Harry  W.  Boyn- 
ton,  Chas.  L.  Clark,  John  A.  Detrick,  P.  J. 
Donovan.  John  J.  Fitzgentkl.  A.  G.  Felth. 
John  G.  Gillies.  J.  H.  Hazlaton,  F.  E.  Jack- 
son. Chaa.  Kenyon,  Jaa.  L.  Lease,  W.  If edian, 
B.  F.  O'MdL  B.  L.  Palton,  A.  H.  ToiTey. 
from  Div.  206. 


From  DivimioH— 
84 -J.  W.  Hoffman. 
61-H.  L.  Uayo. 
66— Bernard  J.  Bopp. 

146-Cba8.  Bahler. 

282 -Pete  Tellin. 

674-J.  H.  Gonnany. 


m—Ed  Coltoo. 
622- H.  J.  Pomcray. 
121— F.  Feaaler. 
nS-T.  a  SttdtaML 
808-IMSnydw. 


REINSTATEMENTS 


Into  DivMon— 

28-Steve  SEueber. 
Claude  McFenen. 

a2-Thoa.  S.  Preston. 

66 -L.  D.  Brown. 

77— Fred  J.  Angna, 
F.  Dobba. 

90 -Harvey  SaboU. 
114-W.  A.  Smith. 
186  -C.  Z.  Myera. 
m-C.  E.  McCoy. 
206-H.  E.  Htdmes. 
210-Chas.  E.  Stones 
Z4a-C.  N.  Cox. 
26T-J.  L.  Colville. 

J.  D.  HoweU. 
290— Edward  Hogau. 
294-Alfred  R.  Smith. 
804  -Geo^  DeGarmo. 
871— A.  Langrston. 
880-C.  J.  Collins. 
4Q2-A.  H.  Cnvaey. 
409-W.  P.  Wright. 
487— Orm  O.  Stcnne. 
448  -  J.  J.  Bailey. 
477— W.  H.  Robinson. 
648-H.  J.  Wagner. 
699- W.  E.  Gantt. 
600-M.  a  Hoivan. 
617— J.  If.  Faulkner. 


Into  Divi*itmr- 
646-J.  M.  Haar. 
64S-J.  W.  Hilton. 

L.  Lightaey. 
669— ftank  Ott. 
678-M.  E.  Gilbert. 

Jas.  McNamar^ 

Jai.  McMahan. 
7M-N.  L.  Nisaen. 
721— P.  L.  Pearson. 
780— John  R.  Skeeae. 
7a6-Sam  Creecy. 
749-J.  Carter. 
762-a  R.  Short. 
768-Chas.  B.  HcGee. 
78T-M.  A.  Burtt. 
770- W.  F.  Vickers. 
784-T.  W.  Cote. 
786— W.  B.  Lawrenm. 
828— H.  A.  Jemtgan. 

h.  P.  Danidia. 
8B7— Jaa.  HcMicbael. 
8G7— V.  B.  Johnson. 

J.  T.  Eddington. 

E.  A.  Alston. 

L.  C.  PhilHpa. 

J.  O.  PhiUipa. 
888— A.  B.  Stopaoo. 

J.Cmrley. 


EXPELLED 

MB  NOM-PATHEMT  OT  DUBS 


Aom  Divinvn— 

8-C.  H.  Sherman. 
IS-Wm.  C  Nlebola. 

23-  HarTy  PrestigSL 

24—  D.  Ryan. 
M-W.  G.  Norraeong. 
97- M.  Dockerty. 

119 -O.  Wilbtnrg. 

A.  J.  Fenwidc. 
1S6-W.  T.  Stuart; 

J.  P.  Poe. 
168 -T.  S.  Delano. 
161-M.  P.  Smith. 
182 -W.J.  Mathews. 

197-  R.  A.  Bender. 

198-  David  W.  Lindsay. 
John  A.  Patteraon. 

208 -Patrick  Walsh. 
20e-Thoo.  Reall. 

229-  Geo.  Van  Note. 
John  Christiansen.  . 

230—  R.  B.  Tomlinson. 
288 -G.  L.  Dunann. 

E.  B.  Hayden. 
Z88-J.  E.  R.  Caldwell. 
882-a  B.  Brown. 
299-H.  D.  Carlton. 
S03-T.  P.  LarlM>n. 
814-E.  S.  Knight. 

W.  C.  Robertson. 

886-  RichMd  H.  Austin. 
826-L  L.  Foueh. 

E.  F.  Jackson. 
372— Ed.  Bellmon. 

879—  Ed.  McManuB. 

880—  E.  J.  Freeman, 
Jacob  Loux. 
Thos.  Gallagan. 

887-  T.  J.  Firestone. 
897-J.  A.  Kipp. 
402  G  T.  ElUson. 
4tO-J.  A.  Watkine. 
4U-T.  P.  Shelby. 
426-W.  H.  Linyob 

VietwI^mMT. 
680- W.G.  Bailey. 


FYom  DmiMHs— 

427— J.  J.  Shinn. 
429- W.  C.  Wefaeto-. 
486-L.  L.  Thomas. 

P.  D.  Tisdale. 
446-B.E.  Lintz. 
466-J.  W.  Lea. 
468— R.  B.  Worsham. 
471— K  E.  Slater. 
626-Chas.  Wbaley. 
680 -J.  W.  Lowe. 
683— Chas.  France. 
689-J.  C.  Sparii^ 

E.  L.  Stover, 

A.  O.  Hin. 

662— Bd.  Chapin. 
B64-a  A.  Jc£ns<a. 
668-N.  V.  Lyte. 
672 -A.  h.  Keser. 
690  -B.  B.  Jtdinstoa. 
629 -a.  Smith. 

M.  Woodford. 

J.  L.  Clark. 
642-Cbaa.  F.  Good, 

Hicbael  Buvey. 
661— P.  W.  Grant. 
fl72-D.S,  Patrick. 
69S— John  Arms. 
708— F.  Johnson. 

759-  A.  D.  Tyier. 
74B-J.  G.  JtKtea. 

760-  H.  a  Buss. 
710— J.  E.  Mixon. 
TTl— H.  A.  Lewis. 

J.  L.  Sutton. 
772— S.  E.  Thorp. 
778 -H.  W.  NolL 
777-Chas.  Reed. 

aH.BIackwdL 
807— Wm.  Johnson. 
S2S-J.  Woods. 
840— B.  J.  BehraniL 

845-  W.  J.  StoMbUEg. 

846-  A.  Deitt. 
ail7-J.  E.  Statbam. 
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From  Division— 

icv«  rvMUM—  8U— Geo,  C.  H«man«r,  noo>pa7meiit  of  dOM  md 

1— Patrick  Burns,  forfeitiiiir  InBunace.  828— G.  N.  Brrnm.  forfeitins  inauraocc 

84— J.  F.  WillouKhby.  forfeitins  Iniunnea:  '  841— Goo.  W.  Boya-,  forfeitiiv  fnaumiee. 

68— B.  J.  DennioKt  forfaitins  inaunnce.  868— Z.T.  Graen,  forfcitiiv  iBniniie& 

flO  CUyton  W.  Reed,  forfettins  iniurance.  868-H.  H.  Haire,  J.  W.  Co«A,  ncm-iMTiiMnt  ef  dOM 
SB -A.  E.  Dsvie.  tM»i-|Mtyinent  of  duet  and  ■■■eai  and  aMeumenU. 

motta.  400— E.W.  McKinney.  forfeitlns  insurance. 

<T— C.  w.  Caniurach.  W.  H.  Btanehaid.  taMtiiic  468 -H.  H.  Seavy,  violation  Sec  67. 

insaranee.  491-J.  H.  Witter,  forfeitiiw  insurance. 

S7-Jaa.  R.  Ccda^  {orfvtinr  insarane&  '  546 -W.  E.  Hott,  forfeitinK  insurance, 

1S3— ThoB.  P.  CeUina,  forfeltias  insuruee.  669— Wm.  H.  Kurfman,  forfeltins  inauranee. 

162— Neil  Chauncejr.  forfeiting  inaoranflt.  692— A.  O'Connor,  forfatins  Insurance. 

Ul-A.  Konold,  ^^tioB  Sec.  86^  Standing  BoIm.  648  -J.  H.  Newaomtw  vioUtinc  oldlsatian  and  doo- 
l«4-AndrevCori>ln.  noB-parmentof  tnniranc&  parment  <tf  doea and  atMMHMnta  and  for- 

lg7  -W.  G.  Brissa.  forfeltine  insurance  and  not  'f  a2iJ?°5!SSt*„  i—  

corresponding  witi,  Dividon.  gUfe^.^StiE^SSiirnrdu..  «kI  aa- 


206— John  Blake,  forfeiting  insurance. 


■Bssments. 


20T-E:.  0.  Steele.  nOT-paymoit  of  dues  and  miai       708— A.  J.  Dobson.  forfdtinc  inauranee. 

.                    .  -.^     ^  tUf^i.  H.  Weidman.  J.  W.  Newman.  noo-payro«it 

215— J.  E.  Betterton.  forfntins'  insurance.  of  dues  and  aaaieaiiiinila 

2K  O.  B.  Hara,  forfeitinK  insoranca^  1M-B.  G.  MWdleton.  non-payment  of  asaessments. 

8S6— F.  B.  Horenok  non-payment  of  dues  and  aa-     772— S.  S.  HcOormick,  noa>payment  of  dues  and 

seaamenta.  aaseasnkents. 

2n-Cha8.  S.  Lyons,  forfeiting  insurance.  790— Clarenca  E.  Hill,  forfdtins  inauranee. 

290— W.  C.  Latham  forfettine  insurance.  BS3—G.  W.  C(d^,  nonpayment  ef  dnea  and 

812— A.  A.  Tilden.  forfeiting  inauranee.  menta. 


li  your  JoDRNAL  address  is  not  correct,  or  you  fail  from  any  cause  to  receive  fL  fill  out 
Ihit  form  properly,  cut  ii  out  and  send  it  to  1124  B.  of  L.  E.  Slog..  CLEVELAND.  O. 

TKe  B.  of  Lr.  £.  Journal. 

CHANGK  or  ADDRUS. 

J^vume  Division  J^o,  

Box  or  Street  and  J^o  

PostofjUye  -  State  

OLD 

Postofflce  Sta;te.  

I^Bc  Sure  aad  Ohrc  Old  Address  aad  DIviiion  Nankcr. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENQINEGRS'  MUTUAL  UFB  AND  ACdDENT  INSURANCE  ASSOCIAHON 


Offidd  No«ie«  of  AMCMMoto  454-4B8 

SERIES  O 

Officb  of  Amociatioh,  Room  lias  B.  <w  L.  E.  Vuxk 
T»aimDMaiottatanMmL.E.M.L.viidA.l.A.  CLBVUJUID.  OmO.  Oct  1,  1918. 

.    Daar  Sirs  and  Bros.:— Yoa  are  hereby  notified  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  folkwinc  manibers  of  the 

Aaaoeiathm: 

Five  asaessments  for  payment  of  these  claims  are  liereby  levied  and  Secretaries  ordered  to  collect 
Sl.SS  from  all  who  are  insured  for  S7E0.  tS.fiO  from  all  who  are  insured  for  $1,600.  S6.00  from  all  who 
are  insured  for  18,000,  and  $7.60  fram  all  meml>era  inaured  for  84,600,  and  forward  same  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

UemlMrs  of  the  Insurance  Assoeiatioa  are  required  to  remit  to  EHvision  Secretaries  within  thirty  days 
from  date  of  this  notice,  and  the  Division  Secietariea  to  the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  within  ten 
days  thereafter,  on  penalty  of  (orfeitins  their  membersltip.   (See  Section  26.  pave  120,  of  By-Laws.) 

Secretaries  will  send  remittances  to  and  make  all  drafts,  express  nwNiey  orders  or  postofflce  money 
orden  PAYABLE  TO  C.  E.  RICHARM.  GENERAL  SECRSTARY'TREASITRER.  We  will  not 
accept  packages  of  money  aent  by  sxpraaa.  ttnlaaa  diargaa  hava  twan  preMdL'  TbeJotntNALeloaaaoiitba 
ISth  of  each  month.  Clalma  received  after  that  day  will  Qe  over  until  the  aiioceadiny  moot 
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Dsbe  at 
Demth  or 
Diwtnlily 


or  DiaabiJity 


Am't 

of 
Itu. 


380  M.  W.  Bnrfy  

Sai  Peter  DuITy  681 

332 T.  L.  Tincher.....  3»[ 

as  R.  U  Grwn  47 

m  W.  W.  Hurlbijjrt..,-M 
3M  M.  L.  Miller......  64 

41 1 
79 
$4 
4T 
39 
34 
47 
41' 
ii4 


;  J.  W,  Euadce.,... 
as:  Then.  Welctmc... 

J.  B.  Murphy  

3S5  F.  Monio  

390  N.  C.  BitlingCon.. 
891  O,  H.  Schwanten. 
392. A,  M,  VcyriB-..,,,. 

B33  H.  W.  fclojB  

394  H.  Sesaaser  

Harry  S,  Ache.„.'^0 

396  W.  E.  Grimiu-,...  36 

397  LuHua  Huff.,,..,  42 

396  F.  F.  Dvdiey.  ,^6 

aiiS  J.T,  Hatrift.  43 

400  F.  G,  Smith  |7l 

401  N.  Keater,,..,!?! 

402  W.J.  WhLtford  .57 
4(ia  Emmctt  Lewis,  ,  SI 

404  N.  W.  Fvllsra.....  36 

405  W.  M.  {Jardnor.  .  62 
40ti  A,  G.  McDonald..  47 
4«';.J,  Tweddle...-,36 

41*  H.  L.  Eline  3B 

4Ci9  T,  W.  WaMrbc-WJie  W 
41(1 0.  U.  Wagnei:  35 

411  A,  J,  Acton  4a 

412  J.  A.  FBneU,.....|49 

413  K.  W.  Hawley.... 
<I14G.  A,  Kantley  66 

415  Jesse  Youna  37 

41*;  !I.  T.  DurvJn 
417  J.  H.  Goad  30 

.41S  J.  P.  Moorg..  51 

419  B.  F.  Suller  68 

4a>3.  M.  Clark  56 

A21  Jas.  Lijiehon.  31 

422  M.  J.  Jones. 68 

423  C,  E,  MacT^  ,....'35 
4it  RaSph  JohnM>n....'4S 
426  J.  K.  Gray  63 

426  W.  W.  Williama..  57 

427  A.  L.  RichbouTE..  So 
42tf  J.  a.  Grimes,. ,,,,149 
42ii  H.  F.  McLean,,.. 
*J0  F.  W.  ScQtt  3S 

431  Alox.  MacVlcar,.  37 

432  A.  W.  Baker.  39 

43a  I.  H.  lirown  S4 

4:H  [.  N.  Maaon  i2 

435  Emery  Crtjaby  4& 

Vf'J.  P.  Sullivan  7D 

4..(,W.  M.  Biwti..,,,  45 
438  J.  D.  Cuihbertaoa  49, 
43ilJ,C.  MB.nrheBter.'U, 

440  C.  C.  Pr&tt.  .  C^i 

441  C.  E.  StephenoDQ. 
44^  Job.  Kelleher. . ...  40: 

443  G.  W.  Zpubt  '4&i 

444  J.  G.  Paul  ..jlB 

446  0.  E.  Avery  40 

446  U.  T.  JackAon....  6e 

447  R.  B.  Wade  39 

448  W.G,  DaiiifliH....,34 
448  F.  M,  H.  Madary.  40 

460  H.  U  Koch,  ,6Sf 

451  C.  ILGipBdn  '41 

152  H.  L.  HpUct.  SO 

453  John  G.Smith.. ,.'42 

454  Siimuel  Brtiwn.. . ,  ,69 
iSR  thCra,  GfLrJiIld....|Sl 

■156  W.  P.  Mullen  12 

457  L.  W.  Barrett. ..J68 
45fc  Wm.  Pitt  


4a4'Juni;  8. 
303  June  1, 
190  Sept.  a, 
1S2  Sept.  27. 
491  Jan.  5. 
STDlSepL  30. 
STO  June  27, 

39  Jan, 

39  Dec.  13. 
^  May  30. 
458  Nov.  25. 

HfiOcL  16, 

63  Oct  20. 
282  Dec.  J. 
£39  Ftib.  Z7. 
£45  Mar.  1&. 
S5&  Apr.  16. 
427  OcL  14, 
312  Auff.  fi. 
e-AjiMar.  23. 

iSrlApr.  15. 
m  Sept.  21, 
564  July 

81  Apr.  25. 
SaiJuly  15. 
421  S«tL  5, 
GLtiApr.  4. 
3421  Dec.  W, 
ac7|Hay  29, 
786 'July  Z7. 
&?7:Mar.  IB. 
439  Aur.  a. 
524  Sept.  14. 
27G  Auff.  ^ 
Ifti  Sept.  12, 
317  Mar.  4. 
321IJIU1. 

158  Dec.  aa, 

OKiMsy  12. 

9Uuly  9, 
3Se  Mar.  29. 

^May  24. 
May  3. 
7  June  13, 

5a  Mar.  2. 
mAue.  2. 
27&May  15. 
iUA  Nov.  29. 
300  Jan.  90. 
817  Apr.  13, 
7K!  Dec  21, 
S04  Mar.  20. 
271  Jan.  &. 
eoyMar.  1. 
TOfi'Aua.  5, 
Apr.  6. 
267  Oct  &. 
431  Juno  27, 
298  Aug.  % 

m  May:  21, 
331  Feh,  IL 
27ii  Not.  16. 
526  Apt.  20, 
752  Apr.  W, 
441  Apr.  13. 
245  Dec  Za. 
^9  Jan.  4. 
483  Feb.  17. 

in  June  30. 
2ri3  Dec  20, 
50(P  reb.  17, 

90S49PC  6. 
761  Dec.  7, 
265  Nov,  a, 
■WOJwi.  34. 
709iJu^  28. 
214  Dec  S2, 
133  Feb.  21, 


ISESAuu-. 
Ifttf  Aug-. 
1912' Aug-, 
l»7Ju]y 
ISWSAujf. 
lS96ALjf, 
19  ID"  Aug-. 
18S2J"iIy 
lS9&'July 
IMfidjAuir. 

igor'AuE. 

1910  Aug. 
19Dl'AuK, 
ISOSAmi. 
ISSTAtis. 

1914  Au^. 

1910  AuE. 
19I3Aujir. 
iJ^Aug, 
]9U2'Aue. 
1894|AuK. 
ISSg^AuE, 
1901  Au^. 
190»AuK. 
l9]2Aujr. 
lS:^2June 
19t)5AtJtf. 
imAus. 
191S|Aub:, 
1901  Mr7 
lW9Jiily 

1915  A  uff. 

isoaAug-. 

IBSAScpt. 
ISSSAuK, 

1907  Sept. 
1307  Aug. 

1912  Sept, 
19031  Aur, 
1901  Sept. 
19D5'Aue. 

1908  ScpL 
1890  AuB. 
ISC&Scpt, 
IBOSJ^ept. 
lS9&S«&t. 
1690  Sept. 
1904SetiL 

1911  May 
1890  Aug. 

1913  Jwne 
1907  July 
1910  Auff. 
18S3Aug. 
ISDSAutf. 
19C7  Aug. 
18<M,Aue. 
lHa;Aug. 
lafflAuj, 
IBOTAug. 

issesept. 

lB98Sept, 
19l4St!pt. 
1901  Sept. 
1369  Sept. 

1912  SepL 
l9S7S*pt. 
19055ept. 
19Cn3BpU 
1912t^ept. 
1392  Sept. 
1303  5*pt. 
IBOBSepL 
IBOSSept. 
1892  Sep  L 
18?r^Sept. 
1333  SepL 
ISBSSepU 
1&§3Sept. 


1916Para]ysla.._.  COOO 

1916Sepiiiwmia   ,  300G 

191SGunihat  wooiut. . - . . .  45iXl 
I9iii  Killed   lan 

meKiJied   9000 

11ll6Apuplexy   1500 

PJlflKilliHJ   30(U 

i;)l^  DiabetcH   9000 

I91<:  Fatty  d^K'nt'n  of  h't  WW 

19]  <i  DiabeteB   4500 

19KiKlll<ed...  1500 

1816  Killed,   ISOO 

lOISCareer.  ,,,  150O 

19I6KiI1«!   aOOO 

igiSFatlJ'deir'rmt'OB  Liver  3000 

1916  KilK-d,..   1500 

lOltiHcart  failure...,.,..  1500 

WlfiPeritoniUB  J  1500 

1916C«Jici'r,,,,,    IfiOO 

191«-KiLl«d  I  AfOD 

1916  Heart  diK&M  ,.'  1500 

1916Ai"ipli>)(y   1500 

1916TuberculoBLH.   ,  3000 

IBiei^uiddc   IBOO 

Itfj.'i  Blind  right  eye  ,  KOOO 

19ia]jiin^  riahi  eye  '  3000 

IMO 
1500 
1500 
1E<»| 
1500 

iim 

1500 
3000 
30O0 

\m 

1500 
3000 
1500 

mo 

1500 
1500 
4C00 
1600 
ISOO 
3000 
3000 
1500 


Killed 
1916  Killed 
laiAKilled 

I<^l5Blind  left eya  , 

liHtiTubf^rcutoeie.  -  

l9ieUriB^bi'B  diB«aK  

I91tiHi«rt  failure  ....... 

1916  Apaplejty. ... ,.  

ISlsrhrrinic  inyocBTditj». 

ISpjKilled  

1016  A]>|>i>>i<l><^Cis  

lUlfiLricer  of  Btomach.... 

IGl^Kllled...  

1916'Brij;ht'B  diHue  

1916  Apoplexy  

191tiCerebnil  biemorrhaj^ 

igielDropay......  

W16Kil]«i  

l^leAngina  poctcris  

l^li>r'aralyt»ia  

lyifiUancer  

liJUlTiiberculuBiB  

1916  Left  lep  ampuUtcd,,:  1600 
£'.<l<i  HiHlRkiri'a  dipew...  150) 

IKU;  Killed  in  vru  \  i&Xl 

1916  Killed  in  war   IGOD 


1916  K  J  led 
191^  E'crnkiouB  anaemia. , 

1916  fneumonia  

L9I6  Left  foot  ainputa,t«d . 

lyi^Nephritie  

1916  Killed  

191P  Panwio  

lai&Nephritie  

lEtlfi  Hanrt  diaeaaa. ... 
l^l^  AbBee»a  of  Udn«y, 


9000 

aooo 

3000 
IHO 
7gO 
3000 
4500 
3000 
15M 


laiflKillmi  

IBlti  Nephritis  

1.9I<i.Septlc!einia.  

1916CB.rciiiamB  ol  rectum 
liilOlnllofTti'Ti  ff*U  bliid'r 

19L6EnilDcardidB  

ISlRSiLkidc  

1916C4!rebral  homirrhagQ 

ISltiSuktde  

1916  A  bscese  

1916SufT(K?ffltion  

1916niabPicfl. .  ,  .... 

]9lF^  Dilatation  of  hurt.. 
19113  i-ulmonHTT  hemor'««|  3000 

laLe't^i&betefl   IBX 

1916PeritQnitia   8CW 


I 

Bridget  Brady,  w. 
Alice  Duif  y,  w. 
Efli-e  Gree-n,  e, 
Uaud  Ure«l>.  W. 
Berniei*  Hurlburi,  « 
Ijennie  A.  Miller,  it. 
M.aze  J.  EuBCire,  w. 
S>?phi&  M.Welcnm^w 
Efnma  Murphy.  *. 
Nnca  Monie,  -w. 
Maude  BJlingtcm. -w. 
Lily  Schwantca, 
Liiiie  L,  Ycune,  -w. 
Flora  Sl-^a.  w. 
filBud  S-etraf  »r.  W. 
Btirtha  Ache.  w. 
ElLZJiLi^iLh  CriKn.  w. 
Cflrilln.  HulT,  w. 

iNorA  KuriB,  If. 
Jennie  l^^niith.  w. 
Son  A  (cranddauftbter 
Emma  Whitfoird.  w. 
I  Ella  L-etrip,  w. 
S#lf. 
Self. 

CIaj«  MeXtanald.  w. 
Emma      Tw-eddlb  -« 
Criflsa  M.  Rine.  w. 

|M.  E.  Waenti,  w. 
A^jTies  Acten.  w- 
Liuie  FairelL  w. 
Bridget  T.  Hawley.-v 
Mary  J.  Kantley,  -v. 
Marffrt-t  Youns.  W. 
Nura  I>ulrt^,  m.  * 
,WUIie  A.  Goad.  v. 
■  Bridget  Uoore.  w, 
!Elitfib«th  A.Sidler.w 
florelnre  Clark,  n. 
Anna  B.  Linehan.  ■w. 
,Carrie  Jooee.  w. 
ElaieC  Moore,  -v. 
Mmnie  Johnscin.  W. 
fjarah  J.  R.  QrAy.  w. 
Wife  and  dauKbtm. 
Aliee  Rirhbourg.  w. 
Self. 

Naney  E.  Mcl,ean,  w 
iGocdon  ScDtt.  a. 

?uaan  Uu:Vicar.  m. 
.lire  Baker,  w. 
|L.idB  Brawn. 
I  Wife  and  Bon. 

Childnn. 
J.  F.  Brown,  b. 
Ev  er  nCu  thbertsoa.* 
Efltell  Mnnoharer,  w 
Mm.  C.  C.  Pratt,  vr. 
Wifefljid  children- 
Jeliajina  KeLehd-. -w. 
Ida  L.  Zenaf.  w. 
Mary  A.  Paul,  -w. 
I  Viola  Avery,  w, 

£d  lAOSOBlMlk.  11. 

Bratb«»  and  alaHn. 
Mary  A.  Daaicla,  n. 
NeitUa  R.  lladacy,  «■ 

Arm  in.  ta  Koch.  v. 
Lota  J.  Gipwwi,  w. 
Adda  D.  H«ler.  w. 
Ida  Smith,  w. 
,MarT  E.  Brown, 
iMary  Garland,  w. 
'ChiUren. 
Lora  Bkn^att.  w. 
Dorothy  Pitt.  *. 


Total  number  of  death  claimB 
Total  numberof  diaabtlitr  claima 


79 


Total  amount  of  claim*.  tl^lrOOQ'OO 
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FfauuKial  Stateneat 


CumuuANDb  0»  Sapt.  1.  UK. 

MomvAaT  ruHD  for  auoor 

Babuec  on  hand  Aasust  1. 1916  061.086  W 

R«c«iv«d  by  MMMmeoU  Noa.  288-286  and  }Mtck  mb— mwUp.  $U7,8C9  S6 

R«c«jved  fran  m«Rtb«r*  carried  by  the  Aa*ocUtlon   2,0^  86 

latanat  for  Ansnrt   788  49 

8UD,SS9  29  S160.6S9  29 

Tot»L  »411.726  SB 

Paid  In  claims   196^89160 

Balance  on  hand  Ammst  81  tZ16.884  88 

BFBCIAL  MOHTUABY  FUnD  FOB  AUGUST 

BalBBcn  OB  hand  Auvuat  1    $810^  SI 

Becdvad  In  Avgast  S18.U4  28 

Intarart  f or  Ansnat   87  €8 

n&m  28  >18.l»l  28 

Total  8684.468  69 

Paid  for  daitository  bonds   l.SGO  00 

Balance  on  hand  Aucuat  81  1638,108  69 

■XFmSB  ruMD  roa  auour 

Balance  on  hand  Ausuet  1  488,481  24 

Received  from  few  S     212  10 

Received  from  2  per  cent   3,880  S4 

Refund  on  depoaitory  booda   216  09 

8  4.069  08  4,068  08 

TolaL    (  86.490  27 

Expeoaaa  for  Auenst   3,968  10 

Balance  en  hand  AusustSl  |8%6B1  S7 


SUtemeiit  of  Memberelijp 


FOR  Auoun,  1910 

dataified  rvpreaenU:.                                                                $7G0  $1,600  8&2SO  18,000  18.750  RGOO 

Total  nmnberahipJnljr  81,  ins.                                                  1.682  42,989  122  19.826  7  4.626 

AppUcattone  and  laiwlatenenta  raoelved  dorinv  month   166  62  14 

Total*                                                                               1.682  48,094  122  19.877  7  4,689 

Flora  which  dednet  poUciea  termioated  by  death,  accident,  or 

otherwiM.                                                                              6  117  62  1  U 

TaUnHRibenUpAasust81.inS                                         1.587  42.977  US  igiSS  6  4.888 

Grand  total   68,888 


WEEKLY  INOBMNmr  CLAIMS  PAID  SEPTEMBER  U  1916. 


Claim  Div. 


•686 

200 

•687 

668 

688 

788 

689 

134 

•640 

868 

647 

864 

28 
886 

US 

860 

471 

241 

006 

881 

BU 

Name 


Bert  Wbeldon.  Adv. 
J.  M.  Cox.  Adv.... 

B.  N.  Gordon  

Tom  Hincbcllfr  

D.  D.  Trout,  Adv... 

J.  T.  Mienrarth  

Albert  L.Flnk.  

B.  L.  Riala.  

6.  M.  Schwend  

T.  W.  Owen  

laum  Maaon  

G.  B.  Breltenbueher 

C.  F.  Washburn  

M.  Helnhold  

C.  M.  Nmnll  

OeorB*  RaiBeB  


Amount 
Paid  Claim 


SIGOOO 
100  00 
20  00 
97  14 
66  00 
46  71 
8  67 
40  00 
187  16 
81  43 
64  29 
11  14 
141  48 
40  00 
1600 
80  00 


663 
654 
666 
666 
667 
668 
668 
660 
661 
662 
663 
664 
666 
666 
887 


Dir. 


27 
484 

881 


206 
232 
86 
8 
802 
282 
409 
724 
177 
724 
428 


Name 


C.  O.  Shnnk  

Thoa.  F.  Milan  

John  F.  Seeley.  

E.  S.  Uanley  

Joseph  O'NeUL  

Edward  Allan  

John  C.  W<dvert(m . . . . 

Geoiye  H.  Nelson  

H.  H.  Dousherty  

A.  Booth.  

E.  J.  Jones  

Herman  A.  SeynoUs. . 

B.  E.  Ebdmeaser  

C  H.  Baldwin  

Alqve  Ritse  

P.  B.  PUtt.  


Amount 
Paid 


'DiyiliZHiJ  Uy 


IS  67 
160  00 

87  U 

84  28 
182  88 

20  00 

11  48 

86  71 

17  14 

42  86 
126  71 

91  14 

11  48 

20  00 

28  St 

Google 
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rinim 

IJiv. 

668 

164 

660 

187 

670 

294 

971 

678 

672 

968 

67S 

219 

674 

849 

675 

699 

«76 

190 

877 

166 

678 

600 

WJ9 

710 

680 

73S 

681 

609 

682 

606 

683 

876 

684 

484 

686 

199 

686 

70S 

687 

294 

688 

408 

689 

448 

690 

801 

6»I 

462 

6se 

190 

698 

242 

6»t 

211 

696 

703 

696 

642 

697 

8 

698 

183 

699 

431 

•700 

339 

701 

686 

•702 

19 

•708 

642 

•704 

669 

706 

134 

706 

177 

707 

743 

708 

462 

709 

166 

710 

872 

711 

192 

712 

86 

713 

423 

714 

61Q 

716 

207 

716 

891 

717 

391 

718 

733 

719 

460 

720 

489 

721 

883 

tu 

430 

723 

39 

724 

783 

726 

701 

72S 

668 

787 

574 

728 

190 

AmouBt 
Paid 

 ! 

Ulv, 

%U  29 

729 

6B6 

28  57 

780 

237 

17  14 

781 

66 

68  68 

782 

868 

66  71 

733 

88 

48  ei 

734 

282 

60  00 

736 

448 

20  00 

788 

23 

62  86 

787 

307 

84  29 

738 

578 

88  67 

739 

868 

54  29 

740 

674 

84  29 

741 

219 

40  00 

742 

86 

19  29 

743 

190 

42  86 

744 

190 

49  29 

746 

1 

30  00 

746 

187 

20  00 

747 

11 

SOe  67 

748 

473 

88  67 

749 

327 

22  86 

760 

647 

66  74 

761 

368 

20  00 

762 

816 

80  00 

763 

607 

42  86 

754 

740 

62  8S 

TC5 

448 

77  16 

786 

199 

14  29 

787 

27 

81  43 

768 

210 

22  86 

769 

tas 

136  00 

760 

66 

890  00 

761 

177 

100  00 

762 

496 

2S0  00 

763 

190 

60  00 

764 

88 

60  00 

766 

640 

237  14 

766 

126 

81  48 

767 

627 

17  14 

768 

646 

17  14 

76f) 

471 

23  67 

770 

166 

28  67 

m 

251 

81  43 

772 

659 

10  71 

773 

617 

30  00 

T74 

686 

6  71 

775 

609 

20  00 

776 

294 

28  67 

•367 

863 

10  71 

'949 

66 

14  29 

*436 

669 

136  00 

•142 

179 

34  29 

•678 

220 

100  00 

•492 

801 

31  43 

265 

248 

10  00 

267 

399 

20  00 

321 

206 

64  29 

6T7 

8 

8  67 

686 

200 

20  00 

4£T 

19 

68  67 

Name 


Amooiit 
Paid 


J.  W. 
A.C.H 

CbarlM  A.  Shoop  

C  E.  PaxtcD  

J.  W.  WilMn  

Prank  Little  

O.  G.  Dake  

P.  HitcheU  

R.  Killgore  

Nathan  A.  NorveU .... 

E.  C.  Brown  

Jamea  G.  Gresory  

H.  K.  HnlM  

P.  J.  Kennon  

Chas.  A.  Bracy  

E.  W.  Craddock  

S.  E.  Spence  

C.  H.  Colo  

W.  N.  Tbatcbw  

Roy  B.  livwiD'-' ••••••• 

R.  C  Ueadawm.  

L.  Stone.  

R.  L.  Evan^  

GeoiveW.  Kidw«U.... 

W.  A.  Dulanfljr  

Warren  J.  Stark  

W.  T.  Dugann«  

G.  F.  StilwdL  

F.  A.  Oflberser  

A.  R.  Henry  

Frank  Smith  

James  McQuaid  

Georv«  W.  Steele.  Adv 

E.  R  UcPhcnon  

S.  B.  Bean.  Adv  

William  Tooraey,  Adv. 
A.  R.  BUIfnaraley,  Adv. 

J.  B.  Tookar  

W.  R.  Coats  

F.  L.  Harria  

Albert  C.  Futow...... 

Ferry  E.  KDodsrar.  

Ellery  Stone  

H.  M.  Yonni  

R.  U.  Enochs  

U.  S.  Stewart  

Frank  DeLabar  

J.  R.  BuJer  

H.'.G.  Woodworth  

Arnold  D.  Bowman  

Burke  Brnner.  

Arthur  B.  Rose  

G.  G.  Dawkins  

A.  B.  Biminson  

Theodore  K.  Holmes. . . 

E.  R.  Day  

O.  P.  Rencbsr.  

E.  A.  Lamb.  

C  W.  AniMn  

Ward  Calrert  

W.  W.  Stevens  


Henry  Hyman  

L.  A.  Spafford  

Harry  Krkrfske.  

J.  T.  Holies  

Wm.  Price   

H.  A.  Uakme  

W.CMars  

J.  C  Cox  

P.  h.  UcBrearty  

Jas.  W.  CuUum  

A.  A.  Walker  

R.  Hunter....  

T.  E.  Watta.  

Clarence  Shootman. , 

W.  W.  Drake  

Max  Owens  

W,  W.  Congdon  

J.  M.  Turner.  

Warner  Kinkead..... 
Robt  J.  Crutchfidd.. 

Wm.  Pfaff  

Thos.  F.Edwarda... 
William  B.  Jonea. . . . 

TheoL  Scott  

F.  E.  Zentner  

Rudolph  TrsMa.  

P.  F.  SchaabeL  

C.  P.  Bode  

HdvinW.  Hilt  

J.  F.  HeyMT  

J.  W.  Smith.  

Burt  A.  White  

WllUam  W.Oven.... 

J.  CCcmer.  

Shelley  P.  Luak.  

George  F.  Bobeon. 
W.  A.  T« 

Roarer  G  

J.  P.  Rydor. 

L,C.  Tyl«.  

C  B.  Lewis  

John  Rod  ems  

John  Fin  ley.  

H.  J.  DixoB.  

Jonah  E.Lrdi(&  

J.  W.  Bolen  

Wm,  P.  Murphy  

J.  s.  Price  

G  Y.  Fuller.  Adv  

Chas.  A.  Robinson.  Adv 

J.  C.  Bartzler.  Adv  

H.  T,  Roesler,  Adv  

Bert  Sage.  Adv  

T.  F.  Dixon,  Adv  

H.  S.  Finch,  Bal  

Jease  E.  Emery,  Bal  

A.  H.  Parsons.  Bal  

A.  DriacoB.  BaL  

BertWhddon,  Bal  

R.  H.  Robinson.  Bal  


S28  S7 
40  00 

19  29 
84  29 

111  43 
242  86 
UM  29 

87  14 
14  29 
28  fiT 

m  H 
n« 

tkWt 

ss 

m  Off 

Ml  «8 

«2  as 
3s  as 
so  00 
77  M 
4H  BJ 
90  to 
50  00 
102  m 

1?  14 

20  00 
flO  00 
S4  W 
M  2» 
OT  00 

W  Bl 
li-C  58 
HI  43 

^  as 

3S  bT 
HO  00 
IT  H 

le 

£Z  E>B 
a;  14 
8  ST 
2S  88 
62  86 
46  71 

200  00 
66  00 
75  00 

£40  00 
96  00 
65  00 
62  88 

sao  00 

244  29 

88  B7 
«1  48 

140  00 


Total  mtmbar  of  Weddy  Indemnity  Claims.  140.     *Number  at  Advance  Payments  on  ClaJma.  U. 


INDEMNITY.  DEATH  AND  DISABtLTCY  CLAIMS  PAID  SEPTEMBER  L  1916. 
Claim      Div.      Name  Ami.  Paid 

ITS  I    96  I  W.  E.  ZlRunermaii.  'U.98B  71 

177  606      S.H.Kelm   LOGO  00 

178  I   282   I   H.  W.SIosa   tUW  00 

10.116  71 


ToM  numlMr  of  imftfi™**T  Daalli  ud  IXaafaflitj  CUaUi  8> 
Weakly  Indemaltr  Claims  pidd  from  Dee«Bb«r  1,  1906.  to  Aotaat  1,  UU 
Indemnity  Dsath  and  Dtsafaillty  CUma  paid  from  April  t  IWf.  to  Aug.  1. 
1816.  


1808,976  28 

104.718  14 
61.lia.TD8  48 


W.  B.  FUTCH,  Prsaidsnt. 


a  E.  RICHABDa  Gsnt 

Digitized  by 


Buy  of  the  firms  who  advertise  In  the  Journal. 


SENSATIONAL  SALi 
of  HEATERS  and  RUOl 


Ntver  Before  Such  Bareains  as  Thesi 

Here  are  shown  two  typical  Hartman  Bargains*  The  Hou^e 
of  Ilartman  ia  one  of  the  largest  home  furnishing  instituticiE 
ia  the  world.  Y/e  have  capital  and  resources  of  more  Uan 
il2,OOO,O00.  Our  buymg  power  is  practically  unlimited.  TVa 
buy  in  lota  of  thousands  where  others  buy  in  dozens  sd 
hundreds.   We  can  afford  to— and  we  do— seU  highest  tpialitT 

FieifhandiBe  for  leas  nioiit;y.     Either  OCO  of  these  tarEains  wQI 
it— aii^l  ntourrUk,  not  your*-for  we  will  ship  jlhj  citlicronewi^hcMt  acTL'i: 
aJvapfQ— wiLhout  a  dt^pQsiL— aa  C  O.  D.-uasucuritj^DO   rwitnpf  ■af»^ 

Your  Credit  Is  Good  at  Hartman's 

Takothis  Vulcao  Ilt'ater  ia  a  Bsmplo  bareain.   TbtDlt  of  whut  kwnii^ 
heater  iLmu9Ll>a%vlicQ  wo  arc  wiIIidb  to  ahip  it  til  yoj  without lii^ 
vaocc— wiih-UiUfctvt'nyuijr  promibe  to-  buy.    Mail  CouptHiaTnlTOCWilliflip* 
at'JDCfl.  ThcUBct  it  up;  siut  a  ftroin  it,  and  b&b  Cor VOUis<;lf  what* wfc 
dei^Jliil  amount  of  hwt  it  Jjlwia  for  the  Ernt.!i  amuunt  of  fuel  fclra. 
Sec  hov}  it  brijfhlcua  up  the  rtmrn  anJ  what  a  cozy  »Jr  of  (AwtiW 
and  cromfort  ituivea  to  the  bOiQe.    CiCrupare  itwiih  any  htateciflohw 
ever  been  frostinff  cuniiitiprahly  more.    ThL-Il  if  yau  are  pmit  iwly  KimlJ* 
that  it  la  the  prandc.st  heater  bargain  you  evtr  saw.  P'"^ ^"''L,  J^T*^ 
(Jays  aftentamvea  und  lino  bill  incc  of  our  bareoiQ  pncfi  of  only  B***  *• 
r^lcof  .-1,00  per  Rifinth,    Order  ly  No.  MKLiil. 

ir   t  «    _i    _.  "■K^**-  Inside  *na«rt«*  fc****^ 

Vulcan  neater  ESargain  Inchtr:  diameter  ol  b»iy  le  iattm  k>0 
tqtcpol  uro-MlirclT'a;  opcninf!  f'f  I'l'ed  doar  l2  e  Hini-hcs:  floor  E.pmcetl%  B  > 
THlT  HDT  JlLAs  r  saves  fuvl  oiid  pmluri.j  mUirm  heat.    Air  k  M 
t^^|)LlEb  hf't  bU'it  iLilni  niiJ  -piaaBsgin  and  enlin'ty  aniund  body  nf  Btim-  ~ 
cnmiriH  uiib      ^  '^"i  omukii  as  they  ristr,  iilisii£*  ihtin,  mnldrjr  P^rfiert  t-j_ 
—  (hi!  riiifl.tiiifiii.-ii  i<\  (jT.jiniiry  ylDVt'spaasca  DP  tin'  ■c-himncs  u  all  valM^ 
Vulcnti.    Dmw  ecr.iiashahoraralo  ismailo  lor  tither  wrmdor  coni 
permiEi^iiiitina  of  itrale  wiliiQJl  opt-iiin.|[_  ■of  ■ah  pit -Joot.  pr-'v^ti 
oinei  from  I  ulliaif  out.   Stnve  la  livisbly  iiji-kl*  Irimrtisil  as  ■ihf'V.Li  n 
MirkJa  or  bmni«  urn    AHporiul  K'Uluri?  of  fhia  it'ivu  [»iUfull  caat 
whl'-h  Bfliljscrvniflhajid  ciuiJity  to  •!■>  cuu.f rui!! i.in    Ihlg  up-lo  tlit-mmott^ 
bvawr  i4  »  wun4<:fru|  biinr>un  Dtonly  114.^.  NotluQii  (la»Di-41.W  p«T  towitL 


HARTMAN  SraiSiMLS^  » 


EHe^ant  "Falrporie"  Seamless  Bmss^  Rng 

Sond  nonwrncy— iu&t  niail  cqheioh  n-nd  we- will  ship  any  one  of  tbfl 
Ibrve  BiiCB  nnmeiJ  below  that  you  bcIpcL  Examiae  it  UM»oaffhIf. 
If  yo\i  are  thoroue'hly  eatisfied,  Iceep  iL  and  pof  oalf  SOc  in 
dari,  and  balimce  -of  our  Bpeeial  Cow  harsaiQ  prices  am  follawp: 

fi<l.i,&tt  S'm.i  ID  ft.  fihi......  il6.46-P  JS  jHwa. 

SizB^^n  l-i-A  11S.7&-llJKI|«DMBth. 

Blu^  11  tt.  Sin.  z  12ft.,  pernymth. 

If  yaa  are  nrt  perfectly  dcliehtcd  with  tJiia  bcaotifiil  at 
tiiecnd  often  diiys.  return  it  to  m  at  our  exp^aoe, 

Rur  Barsaln  No.  MK225.  One  of  IIiq  mnsit  bisso^bliMttBrnaJ 

wond-crrully  hli  rujcil  as  ua  to  hannaDlii?  mth  anv  fill  lliyiilWj 
C^nF'^T  mnJuUjail  I3  f(>a.tijrcd  wilA  Bfmf^aricntu  diealpiB  ■ 
ito  colcra,  wMEe  throuBboat  Uie  bodj  ifa  bubIIDeizc^ 
Extra,  hoivy  nnd  I'lnnly  woven  of  all  wool  arid  wnrted  rv™ 
w  a  bcav^  warp.    All  1  iiliim  nmniitrniilalMiiliiti  [f  fili> 

Bq  Bare  to  mnil  coupon  f-w  this  wmderfwl  rtjff  bar- 
gain today,  and  jijiJK*a  Lta  tore  quality  foryour»«l!L 

pDpr"  Send  Eor  Bargain  Catalog 

*  *^  ccntainics  thousanda  of  wonderful  J 

brtrsaina  in  Home  Fur- 
DLahinR9.    Only  One  of 
aboVE!  tmrira  i  ii»  wi  II  be 
sent  to  a  family,  but. 
when  j'oa  pet  thia 
TOonderful    Banrain  ^ 
Dock  you  Tnay  ordtr,  m 

M  mnny  items  u  *    .-   

youlikezBlUtbed-    *    rflt.-pK,  I  wtn  pky  fine  in  t«  HTl 
Tnrk  fT-ices  on  tha  f   iiuirth;^  pBrmaiii,  aa  pgr  tnrma  and  pocrt  qudUd rtn. 

ii.M'.TMANiiasy  g 

g  MaoM. 


/ 


MAIL  COUPON  TODA 


39t8W»tworth  Avfe,  CbM 

Scrdmo  ArlidoHo. 


Cr«ditPlUk. 


Uoair 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  mention  thia  Journal. 
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Two  black,  eager  faces  bent  suddenly 
forward  as  the  dice— bones,  they  called 
them— rattled  upon  the  low  roof  of  Wung 
Sin's  laundry.  As  the  tiny  cubes  tum- 
bled over  and  over,  deciding  the  owner- 
ship of  the  two  coins  which  lay  between 
the  youthful  gamblers,  the  **shooter" 
cried  fervently: 

"Come  seben!  Dis  fo*  a  paih  o'  shoes!" 

To  which  the  other,  to  counteract  the 
spell  of  the  conjiure  invoked,  responded 
with  equal  fervor: 

"Call  him  off,  seben!  Dat  my  break- 
fas',"  at  the  same  time  reaching  hope- 
fully toward  the  coins. 

But  the  shooter  forestalled  him— for 
the  dice  had  now  stopped— and  declbred 
the  money  his. 

He  picked  up  the  coins  and  ostenta- 
tiously tossed  one  back  upon  the  roof, 
calling: 

'Tademe,  Cuffy!" 

Catty  faded  him  by  searching  long  and 
laboriously  through  his  clothing  for  an- 
other coin,  which  he  at  length  found  and 
placed  beside  the  one  on  the  roof.  Then 
the  shooter  picked  up  the  dice  and  juggled 
them  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands,  blowing 
upon  his  fingers  for  luck.  When  they 
rattled  back  to  the  roof  the  two  faces 
again  bent  lower,  one  fearfully,  the  other 
exultantly  and  jeering. 

"Yo's,  Shack."  And  the  one  called 
Cuff y  rose  to  his  feet  with  ashy  face. 


"I's  'bleege  to  stop  now,  nigger.  I'ae 
done  out." 

Shack  looked  at  him  curiously,  stand- 
ing on  the  defensive.  Indeed,  there  was 
usually  good  reason  for  Shack's  custom- 
ary defensive  attitude  at  the  end  of  a 
game  of  craps.  He  had  been  accused  of 
ringing  in  *'peeties"— loaded  dice— of 
overawing  a  weak  opponent  by  a  bluster- 
ing demeanor,  of  doing  many  things  tiiat 
were  considered  disreputable  among 
roustabouts.  But,  however  lawless  he 
might  be  or  mean,  be  never  showed  any 
signs  of  it  outwardly.  His  eyes  had  a 
keen,  straightforward  way  of  searching 
other  eyes,  his  shoulders  remainedequare, 
his  head  was  carried  high. 

As  he  stood  there  oa  the  defensfve^ 
waiting  for  Cuffy  to  pitch  Into  him  as 
other  worsted  crap  shooters  had  done,  he 
first  wondered,  then  grew  derisive  at  the 
larger  boy's  peaceable,  almost  pitiable 
attitude. 

"Skeered?"  he  mocked. 

"No,  I  ain't  skeered,"  answered  Cuffy 
quickly,  "bat  what  for  I  fight  yo'T  Dar 
ain'  nobody  to  blame  but  me.  I— I  dc»e 
stole  dat  money,  an'  I  promise  mammy  I 
nebber  shoot  craps  in  all  de  worl'.  I 
ain'— no— good  any  mo',"  his  Hps  be- 
ginning to  quiver. 

Shack  grinned. 

"Yo'  ain*  de  firs'  pusson  dat  stole, "  he 
jeered.  "I  reckon  yo'  better  go  off  in 
de  dark  an'  hide.  Eten  dep'lice  un'  cotch 
yo'.   Now  lemme  see  you  cry. " 

Cuffy  paid  no  attention  to  him. 

"An'  my  mammy^^stedm^'^w^^t 
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on  dolefully,  "an'  tt-savin  up  for  me 
to  go  to  Toskegee  an*  learn  a  heap  o' 
t'ings,  an'  den  I  was  a-goin'  to  make 
tnoney  an'  buy  her  a  bouse  wid  a  piaz- 
fcer  like  w'ite  fo'ka  an'  a  mule  an'  cow 
an'  some  chickens,  an'  now— oh,  mam- 
my!" 

"Dat's right."  cried  Shack  encourag- 
ingly, **I  see  dem  tears  a-comin'  Cuffy. 
Let  'em  drap,  nigger;  let  'em  drapl" 

A  momentary  flash  dried  the  indinent 
teara,  and  Guffy's  rnusdea  grew  tense. 
Then  again  the  shoulders  drooped. 

"lain'tmin',  Shack,"he  said,  without 
resentment  "I  could  wbup  you  like  I 
has  done,  but  I  'low  yo'  better  whnp  me. 
I'll  Stan'  still  an'  let  yo'  poun'  till  yo' 
arm's  tired.  Yo'  un'erstan'.  My  mam- 
ma's a-8cr^in'  an'  savin'  for  school,  an' 
I'm  arscrapin'  an'  savin'  too.  We  ain* 
spen'  one  cent  without  need.  An'  now  I 
done  Iob'  a  whole  dollar  shootin'  craps- 
all  I  earn  dis  week— an'  I  promise  mammy 
I  nebber  shoot  craps  in  de  worl'.  I  wish 
yo'd  whup  me  good.  Shack. " 

But  Shack  was  not  fighting  on  that 
line.  He  threw  his  arms  akimbo  and  re- 
garded Cuffy  with  critical  amusement 

"So  yo's  a  mammy  boy, "  be  sneered, 
"an'  a  schoolin'  boy!  Wha's  yo'  sense, 
Cuffy?  A  mammy's  good  'nough  fo'  ba- 
bies, but  we's  too  big.  I  nebber  had  no 
mammy,  an'  I'm  tough.  Yo'  better  wid- 
out  one.    Dey  spiles  big  boys. " 

**Yo'  ain't  know  my  mammy."  was 
Caffy's  answer,  "an'  yo'  ain't  keer  for 
schoolin'.  'Cep'n'  for  dat  yo'd  be  t'inkin' 
like  me."  llien  a  sudden  in^faration 
seized  him,  and  he  added,  *'Wha  yo' 
stay  tonight.  Shack?" 

"Don'  know,"  indifferently,  "roun' 
some'er's.  Mebbe  in  ole  Brown's  lumber 
yard  if  de  watchman  don'  ketch  me." 

"Den  s'pose  yo'  come  on  hdme  'long 
o'  me  an'  see  my  mammy, "  invited  Cuffy 
eagerly.  "She  make  yo'  t'ink  like  me, 
shore.  We  have  watermi^un  an'  sweet 
taters  an'  bacon,  an'  in  demawnin' mam- 
my likely  gib  us  fried  chicken.  Yo'  can 
sleep  'kmg  o'  me  in  my  bald.  Wha  you 
say?" 

Shack  did  not  say  anything  for  fully 
two  minutes.  The  question  was  a 
weighty  one.  At  first  his  impulse  was 
a  flat  refusal,  but  the  thought  of  meet- 


ing Guffy's  mammy  and  being  able  to 
ridicule  that  obstinate  boy  in  tfaein- 
^nchments  of  his  own  borne  was  s 
pleasant  ona   And  then  the  'SratermO- 

yun  an'  sweet  taters"  and  the  possibili- 
ty of  fried  chicken!   They  decided  him. 

"I'syo'  cake,"  he  grinned 

The  two  boys  walked  cautiously  to  the 
edge  of  Wimg  Sing's  laundry  roof  and 
peered  down.  Crap  shooting  was  a  seri- 
ous offense,  and  Shack  was  careftd  to 
keep  this  retreat  cm  the  lamidry  rool  froa 
the  knowledge  of  the  police. 

"See  anyt'ing,  Cuffy?"  he  whispered 
as  they  glanced  sharply  from  side  to  side. 

"Only  dat  fruit  seller  on  de  oomer.  He 
ain'  min'. " 

Grasping  the  edge  of  the  roof  with  tlieir 
hands,  they  swung  over  and  dropped 
lightly  to  the  ground.  Then  they  scurried 
round  the  comer  into  Bay  street  and  ««« 
lost  in  the  crowd. 

Cuffy's  mother  lived  in  a  small  tenement 
in  the  colored  district  She  was  ironing 
when  the  boys  arrived. 

"Dat  yo'  Cuffy?"  she  called  as  thi? 
darkened  the  low  doorway.  "Come  r^tht 
in,  honey.   An'  who's  yo'  frien'?" 

*  'Him  Shack,  mammy,  * '  answered  Cn^ 
rather  proudly.  *'You*  done  heah  me  tote 
'bout  him. " 

"Co'ae  I  has,  honey,  co'se  I  has,"  the 
woman  exclaimed,  leaving  her  ircmiog 
and  coming  forward  cordially.  "Glad  to 
see  yu'.  Shack.  Come  right  in,  boy.  I 
done  heah  'boat  yo*  heaps  o'  tin^  Sit 
down  in  dat  rockin'  cheer.  Dar.'dat'i 
right  So  yo's  Shack.  Law,  law!  ISj 
boy's  done  tole  'bout  yo'  no  end.  Say  yo's 
able  to  do  anyt'ing  yo'  set  out  for;  dat 
yo's  de  mos'  promisin'  black  boyinde 
whole  city. "  She  returned  to  her  ironing 
and  worked  vigorously  for  several  minutes, 
then:  "Does  yo'  know,  honey,  dat's  a 
mighty  fine  sayso?  Demos'promisin'bQy! 
Dat  means  dar's  gran'  wuk  befo'yo'- 
gran' wuk,  honey.  We  black  fo'ks  need  jes 
sech  boys  to  grow  up  an' lead  us.  I'agiad 
you  an'  Cuffy  am  frien's.  He's  a  good 
boy,  but  easy  led.  He  needs  strong,  true 
frien's  to  show  de  way.  Wha's  dat  CufTy? 
Shack  goin' stay  all  night?  Shore 'nongfa? 
Law,  law!  Dat's  good!  Now  yo'  boys 
jes*  placate  *mong  yo'^^s  while  Aeet  dis 
ironin'  off;  d^«;v4t>hk'Q^l&' nw' 
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talk.  Cuffy,  yo'  put  dat  mllyun  in  a  pail 
o'  col'  water," 

Shack  had  listened  without  any  attempt 
to  answer,  but  his  eyes  and  ears  were 
keenly  alert  This  was  an  experience 
which  was  entirely  knew  and  which  it 
would  take  him  time  to  adjust.  He  had 
peered  into  rooms  before  now  and  had 
generally  been  driven  away  with  a  broom 
or  poker,  but  he  did  not  remember  any  of 
them  that  had  been  quite  so  clean  and 
cozy  as  this  scantily  furnished  room,  and 
certainly  none  of  the  women  had  been 
like  this  one  who  was  actually  treating 
him  as  though  his  presence  was  desirable. 
But  of  course  he  was  right  in  his  declara- 
tion that  a  mammy  was  a  detriment  to  a 
big  boy.  This  was  only  an  unusual  side 
he,  was  seeing;  presently  would  appear 
some  weakness  with  which  he  could  over- 
whelm Cuffy. 

But  what  appeared  presently  brought 
him  half  to  his  feet  in  sudden  wonder, 
derision,  contempt  There  was  Cuffy 
actually  telling  bis  mammy  about  the  crap 
shooting  and  the  money  he  had  lost  and 
more  wonderful  yet,  instead  of  scolding 
and  punishing  him  as  ordinary  women 
would  have  done,  this  mammy  was  patting 
her  boy's  cheeks  and  talking  in  a  low, 
earnest  voice,  and,  yes,  they  were  both 
crying. 

Shack  drew  a  hard,  deep  breath  and 
w^ted  in  momentary  expectation  of  hear- 
ing his  own  name.«  Bnt^  no,  Cuffy  only 
spoke  of  himself  and  then  went  back  to 
his  chair  by  the  window,  where  he  sat 
very  sober  and  thoughtful.  And  his 
mammy  began  to  put  away  her  Ironing 
and  prepare  for  supper. 

After  supper  Shack  returned  to  the 
rocking  chair,  feeling  very  comfortable 
and  cfmtented.  And  the  puzzling  mammy, 
after  she  had  cleared  the  table  and  washed 
the  dishes,  came  and  sat  down  between 
him  and  Cuffy. 

"Co'se  yo*  goin'  to  Tuskegee  when  yo' 
get  able,  honey, "  she  began,  and  then, 
accepting  this  for  a  fact  and  unobservant 
of  the  indignant  scorn  on  his  face,  she 
went  on  in  an  almost  reverent  voice: 
"Hit's  a  gran' t'ing,  dis  school;  a  gran', 
noble  t'ing.  Wat  we  black  fo'ks  lak  is 
knowin'  t'ings,  an*  dis  school  will  gib  us 
dat,  heapin'  up  an'  runnin'  ober.  Yo' 


boys  dat  projec'  for  schoolin'  can  be  mos' 
anyt'ing  yo*  aim  for— preachers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  railroaders— jes'  lak  w'ite  fo'ks. 
Hit's  a  gran'  t'ing  to  be  a  strong  boy  like 
yo*,  wid  all  dese  t'ings  on  ahead."  Her 
hand  sought  Shack's  shoulder  and  rested 
tiirae  carefuingly.  "Some  day,  honey/' 
she  ccmtinued  gently,  '^oll  likely  be 
ridin*  in  yo'  own  kenidge  an'  he'pin'  all 
de  black  fo'ks  roun'  you'.  I  hope  yo'll 
sort  o*  look  out  for  Cuffy.  He's  a  good 
boy,  but  jes'  a  little  weak  sometimes. 
When  yo'se  bofe  at  Tuskegee  don'  let 
him  shoot  craps  an*  t'ings  like  dat  He'll 
heah  to  yo'.  Promis'  you'll  keer  for  him, 
hraiey." 

Again  back's  breath  came  hard,  bat 
her  hand  was  upon  his  shoulder,  her  eyes 
looking  into  his.  He  tried  to  scoff  and 
jeer,  but  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat 
and  only  a  husky  *Tea*m,  I  will,"  came 
to  his  lips.  Then  he  rose  suddenly  to  his 
feet-  only  to  sink  back  into  the  chair,  hot 
and  trembling  for  this  strange  nuunmy 
had  kissed  him. 

"I  knowed  yo'  would,  honey,"  she  said 
softJy,  "but  I  wanted  to  heah  yo'  [nnmise. 
A  boy  lak  yo'  nebber  forgets  his  promise. " 

Shack  made  a  desperate  effort  to  break 
from  the  spell  that  was  closing  in  upon 
him.  Missionaries  he  did  not  mind,  but 
this  mammy  was  approaching  him  in  an 
unreco^ized  way.  If  he  wished  to 
humiliate  Cuffy  he  must  keep  better  con- 
trol of  himself.   But  he  only  said: 

"School  like  dat  cos'  a  heap." 

"No,  honey;  hit's  made  for  pore  fo'ks 
like  we  all.  Me  an'  Cuffy  'low  on  gettin' 
a  hun'ered  dollars,  den  I'll  be  sen*in' 
what  I  can  to  him.  I  reckon'  yo'  could 
sabe  dat  much  quicker'n  we  hab.  Cufly 
saysiyo'  make  heaps  o'  money." 

For  want  of  a  better  answer  Shack 
nodded  He  thought  of  the  $7  or  $8  he 
often  made  in  a  single  week  by  shooting 
craps.    But  ber  next  words  chilled  him: 

"I's  glad  yo*  ain't  shoot  craps,  honey." 

"How  yo'knowT"  he  demanded  sharp- 
ly." 

"By  yo'  eyes,  an'  de  way  yo'  walks," 
she  answered,  smiling.  'To'ks  wn't 
shoot  craps  an'  do  mean  t'ings  when  dey 

walk  an'  look  like  yo*.    I  know.  Dat's 
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ain*  fool  me.   Crap  riiootin's  a  mean,  low 

t'ing,  an'  I'b  mighty  glad  yo'  ain  do  hit." 

Shack's  eyes  fell  gradually  to  the  floor. 
In  imagination  he  could  see  Caffy  over  by 
the  window  regarding  him  curiously  and 
these  other  eyes  looking  at  him  with 
frank  confidence.  He  tried  to  raise  his 
gase  to  theirs,  but  could  not  What  did 
it  mean?  He  had  never  felt  timid  or 
■bashed  before. 

When  he  went  into  the  loft  with  Cuffy 
he  was  thinking  very  hard  and  very 
shrewdly.  He  had  never  been  in  a  real 
bed  before,  and  the  softness  felt  deli- 
dously  soothing,  but  for  all  that  he  did 
not  fall  asleep.  He  listened  to  Cuffy's 
regular  breathing  and  tiioaght  and  strng- 
^ed  and  understood  rebelllonsly  that  he 
was  being  conquered,  but  he  was  straight- 
forward and  sharp  with  himself,  even 
though  it  hurt  And  at  length  he  heard 
this  strange,  tender-voiced  mammy  'be- 
ginning to  move  below. 

When  he  went  down  he  accompanied 
Gufly  to  a  comer  behind  a  large  store- 
house to  gather  kintOins^  There  he  made 
a  last  desperate  effort  to  assert  lumself. 

Placing  a  chip  upon  his  shoulder,  be 
turned  fiercely  to  his  companion. 

"Who's  a  ni^^er?"  he  demanded. 

Cuffy  laughed  in  his  face. 

"I  reckon  we  bofe  is,"  he  grinned. 
"But  wha'  for  yu'  act  so,  Shack?  I  ain' 
goin'  knock  no 'chip  often  yo'  should^. 
We  ain'  no  need  fight  We's  goIn'  to 
Tuskegee,  me  an' you  is.  Yo*  done  tole 
mammy  so.*' 

"I  done  tole  yo'  is  skeered  to  fight," 
yelled  Shack.  "Didn't  yo'  say  I's  niggw 
when  I  crap  yo*  out  yes'dayt  Now  knock 
dis  chip  off  an'  prove  hit " 

"Hebbe  I  call  yo'  nigger,"  retorted 
CuflTy  placidly.  *'I  know  yo'  did  me, 
plenty  time.  Dat  ain'  nuffin.  I  abi' 
goin'  fight,  an'  yo'  ain'  goin'  fight  We's 
got  better  sense.  But  dar's  mammy 
callin'  us  to  breakfas'.    Come,  Shack!" 

The  chip  fell  unheeded  from  Shack's 
shoulder.  But  he  was  not  a  boy  to  do 
tilings  by  halves.  As  they  went  toward 
the  house  he  slipped  the  dollar  he  had 
waa  into  Cuffy's  pocket 

'Tell  yo'  mammy  yo'  met  de  crap 
shooter  an-^  he  gib  hit  back,"  he  said. 
"An'  if  she  eber  ax  yo'  does  I  shoot 


erapa,  yo'  axy  no,  I  d<me  gib  hit  iqi^  an' 
I  has.  I's  goin'  take  dat  job  the  steam- 
boat man  offer  at  fo'  dollar.  'Tain' 
much,  but  mebbe  I  make  more  by  wokin' 
hard.  I's  goin'  long  o'  yo'  to  TuBkege^ 
sure  'nough. " 


The  Aenwants 

BY  MABION  A-rWATBB 

"By  the  bye,  Mrs.  Grosvenor,"  said 
Mrs.  Effingham,  "your  nephew.  Jack 
Kenwortiqr,  CfHnes  of  age  soon,  does  he 

not?" 

"In  a  week  from  today. " 

*  'How  nice  to  be  ocnung  of  age  and  intB 
a  splendid  fvoperty  at  the  same  time!" 

"Jack  win  not  enjoy  his  inheritance 
long." 

"  Not  enjoy  it  long?  Why,  what  do  yon 

mean?" 

"Jack,  like  other  wealthy  young  men, 
has  been  inoculated  with  the  aviatk» 
fever.  For  the  past  year  he  has  been 
thinking  of  nothing  else.  He  has  nude  a 
number  of  trips  and  learned  idl  about 
aeroplanes  and  how  to  fly  them.  He  hai 
ordered  me  finer  than  any  that  has  been 
produced  to  be  made  for  him.  It  is  fin- 
ished, and  he  is  only  waiting  for  his  estate 
to  be  turned  over  to  him  to  pay  for  it 
These  aviators  do  not  live  on  an  average 
more  than  two  or  three  years  and  are 
liable  to  get  killed  at  any  time  while  tli^ 
are  flying.  It's  too  bad  about  Jack.  He 
will  have  a  splendid  fortone.  He  is  very 
bright  and  has  a  fine  future  before  him. " 

"Has  no  one  any  influence  over  him  to 
show  him  that  death  is  the  inevitable  end 
to  his  flights  if  be  persists  in  them?" 

"I  am  his  only  living  near  relative.  I 
have  pleaded  with  him  to  desist  from 
aviation,  to  study  a  profession,  to  fit 
himself  to  live  rather  t^an  to  take  meas- 
ures for  death.  I  have  not  iffoduced  uy 
impression  on  him. " 

"Don't  you  think  that  if  you  could  get 
him  married  ^his  wife  mi^^t  accomplish 
that  in  which  you  liave  failed?" 

"I've  thought  of  tiat,  but  Jack  is  not  a 
ladies'  man  at  all.  He  won't  c(Uisent  to 
my  introducing  him  to  giria.  Indeed,  he 
won't  have  anythfaig  to^-do  withi  tiieBi. 
Several  womeiPt^^fiKVie'^P^^via- 
tlon  craze  have  be^^  me  to  intercede 
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with  Jack  to  take  them  fcnr  a  ride  in  tiw 
air.  He  scouts  the  idea.  Do  you  sup- 
pose, '  he  says  to  me,  that  I'm  going  to 
take  up  a  woman  to  lose  her  head  at  the 
slightest  jar  in  the  machinery,  grab  me 
like  a  drowning  person  and  land  me  a 
mass  of  pulp  on  liie  earth  hundreds  of 
feet  below?  Not  much!'  " 
"Does  he  take  men  np  with  him?"  ' 
"Only  such  as  be  is  sure  will  not  get 
rattled  " 

Edith  Effingham,  aged  nineteen,  was 
sitting  on  a  window  seat  concealed  by 
curtains,  with  a  novel  on  her  lap,  listening 
to  this  dialogue.  She  had  caught  the 
aviaticm  fevw  and  was  much  interested 
in  this  Mr.  Eenworthy,  who  skinuned 
about  in  the  air  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
who  disliked  girls  and  who  was  about  to 
step  into  a  fortune.  Could  there  be  any 
combination  better  calculated  to  impress 
a  girl  in  her  teens?  But  when  we  con- 
sider that  Miss  Effingham  was  desirous  of 
flying  among  the  clouds  herself  we  have 
conditi<ns  that  are  likely  to  produce  re- 
sults. 

"Mamma,"  she  said  after  Mrs.  Qmh 
Tenor's  departure,  "I  have  a  eurio^  to 
see  this  man  who  has  no  more  sense  than 
to  risk  his  neck  by  trying  to  make  a  bird 
of  himself  and  who  prefers  to  get  smashed 
against  the  earth  instead  of  living  to  en- 
joy his  fortune." 

"Good  gracious,  Edith,  what  do  you 
know  about  Mr.  Eenworthy?" 

"I  was-ffltting  in  the  window  seat  when 
you  and  his  aunt  were  talking  about  him 
and  heard  all  that  was  said.  Please  ask 
Mrs.  Grosvenor  to  bring  him  here  to  din- 
n^.  But  don't  say  anything  about  m^ 
<a  he  w<»*t  come. " 

"I'll  do  no  such  thing.  I  don'twishyou 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  man; 
you'll  be  going  up  with  him  in  his  ma- 
chine." 

"How  can  I  do  thatwhoi  he  won't  take 
a  girl  up  with  him?" 

"Why  do  you  wish  to  him?" 

*Tor  enriomty'B  sake. " 

Whoi  a  gurl  at  nineteen  wishes  to  get 
her  clutches  on  a  young  man,  her  mother 
ia  not  the  best  person  to  stand  In  her 
way.  Mrs.  Grosvenor  was  bivited  to  din- 
ner and  asked  to  bring  her  nephew  with 
ber.  Since  she  bad  brought  him  up  from 


a  boy  of  twelve,  she  had  sufficioit  influ- 
ence to  induce  him  to  accept  .the  invita- 
tion. At  Mrs.  Effingham's  suggestion, 
prompted  by  Editli,  Mrs,  Grosvenor  told 
Jack  that  there  were  only  children  in  the 
Effingham  family,  and  for  that  evening 
the  young  lady  appeared  with  her  hair 
hanging  unconfined  down  her  back  and 
robed  in  a  becoming  snow  white  dress, 
the  skirt  of  Which  reached  only  midway 
between  her  knees  and  her  ankles. 

Upon  her  entrance  into  the  dining  room, 
where  Mr.  Kenworthy,  much  bored  in  his 
efforts  to  please  his  aunt,  sat  waiting  for 
dinner  to  be  announced,  his  attention  was 
immediately  fixed  on  this  fairy-like  child 
who  made  hun  a  courteqr  and  began  im- 
mediately to  chat  with  him  in  a  very  ani- 
mated faahicOL  Kraworthy,  judging  from 
her  appearance,  thought  her  to  be  about 
thirteen,  but  he  liad  never  known  a  child 
of  that  age  to  talk  so  much  like  a  woman. 

Miss  Effingham  refrained  from  any 
mention  of  Mr.  Kenworthy 's  especial  bent 
until  she  had  succeeded  in  impressing  him 
with  tihe  iaet  that  she  was  a  very  attrac- 
tive child.  After  the  dinner  had  been 
finished  and  the  two  elderly  ladies  were 
chatting  over  a  cup  of  tea,  with  childlike 
simplicity  she  inveigled  the  aeronaut  into 
the  window  seat,  where  she  had  heard  all 
about  him,  and  turning  on  the  switch  set 
him  going  on  the  subject  of  flying,  listen- 
ing while  he  talked  as  fast  as  be  was  ac- 
customed to  skim  throogfa  the  air.  Her 
interruptions  were  few,  but  struck  him 
as  being  made  to  the  point 

Shortly  before  the  guests  departed  Miss 
Effingham,  putting  her  finger  on  her  lips 
as  a  sign  of  caution,  whispered  to  her 
companion  thaX  she  was  dying  to  fly. 
Would  he  take  her  with  him? 

The  temptation  was  great,  but  the  re- 
sistance was  soflteient  to  overcome  it  '  1 
nev«  take  women  up  with  me.  I  am 
aware  of  tiie  danger  I  incur,  but  have  no 
inclination  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
hurling  others  from  a  height  of  a  thou- 
sand feet  to  the  earth.  I  have  on  one  or 
two  occasions  taken  a  man  friend^with 
me,  but  I  draw  the  line  at  women. " 

"And  children?"  asked  Edith,  fixing 
her  blue  eyes  on  him  appealingly.     _  i  ^ 

"I  would  rather  take  a  child  than  an 
adult, ' '  was  the  reply.  *  'The  younger  the 
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person  the  greater  the  inseiiBibility  to 
danger.  If  anything  should  happen  with 
ycii  beside  me  I  should  not  expect  you  to 
wreck  the  machine  by  interfering  with 
me." 

"Indeed,  I  would  not" 

"In  your  case  I  must  refuse  solely  on 
the  groimd  that  I  would  have  no  right  to 
permit  you  to  risk  your  life." 

"Will  you  take  up  my  brother?" 

"I  didn't  know  that  you  had  a 
brother. " 

"WiU  you  grant  me  fcnr  him  what  you 
have  denied  me  for  myself?" 

Edith  threw  all  the  pleading  of  which 
she  was  capable  into  her  very  expressive 
eyes. 

"I  will." 

"When?" 

"After  I  have  got  mynew  machine  that 
has  been  building  for  me  and  have  tested 
it  in  trial  trips." 

*'Very  well;  when  you  are  ready  notify 
me;  but  say  nothing  about  liie  matter  to 
anyone.  If  mother  should  hear  of  it  she 
would  prevent  it" 

She  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  ferv- 
ently. The  pressure  went  straight  to  his 
heart 

Mr.  Kenworthy  carried  away  with  him 
a  very  attractive  picture,  a  young  girl  in 
short  dresses,  with  her  hau-  down  her 
back  and  withal  sufficiently  developed  both 
physically  and  intellectually  to  please  one 
who  had  come  to  manhood.  Moreover, 
the  picture  did  not  fade.  The  fancy  once 
caught  is  very  tenacious.  Kenworthy  did 
not  go  to  see  Edith  t^^uiir  ^  could 
find  no  valid  excuse  to  visit  a  child,  but 
not  a  day  passed  without  his  seeing  her  in 
his  mind's  eye. 

One  day  she  received  a  note  from  him 
saying  that  he  had  thoroughly  tested  his 
new  aeroplane  and  was  ready  to  keep  his 
promise  to  give  her  brother  an  airing.  He 
would  start  from  a  field  in  which  stood 
the  shed  covering  his  machine  the  next 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock.  When  that  hour 
arrived  a  boy  jumped  the  fence  and 
strode  toward  the  aeronaut  On  reach- 
ing Kenworthy  he  said  that  his  sister, 
Edith  Effingham,  had  sent  him,  saying 
that  he  would  be  taken  up  in  an  aero- 
plane. 

"You  are  the  Image  of  your  sister. 


only  you  are  dark  and  she  Is  lig^  Are 
you  twins?" 

'Tes, "  faltered  the  hay^  qu^ling  un- 
der the  inquisitive  gaze. 

Kenw<niliy's  mind  being  intent  on  his 
preparati<ms  for  his  flight,  be  turned 
away  and  when  they  were  i»>mpleted  in- 
vited the  boy  to  a  seat  beside  him.  They 
rose  slowly,  the  latter  holding  to  the  ma- 
chine with  a  grip  which  if  strong  enough 
would  have  crushed  it  The  aeronaut 
cast  a  glance  aside  and  noticed  that  the 
hand  was  white  and  shapely.  But  one 
guiding  a  machine  rising  hi^ier  and 
higher  has  no  lime  for  other  observBti<HUi 
than  those  connected  with  his  flight  and 
Jack  having  a  neck  at  risk  besides  his 
own  felt  an  extra  amount  of  respondbil- 
ity  resting  upon  his  shoulders.  His  com- 
panion sat  still,  displaying  no  fear,  but 
feeUng  a  great  terror.  The  hills  and  the 
houses  grew  smaller  and  smaller  below 
them  and  they  seemed  hung  up<m  noth- 
ing. The  air  which  had  been  quiet  be- 
low was  blustering  above,  and  suddenly 
the  machine  tilt«d  like  a  bird  changing 
its  course.  A  suppressed  cry  escaped 
the  boy. 

''I've  kept  my  promise  to  your  sister," 
said  Jack,  "and  I  think  we  had  better  de- 
scend." 

No  objection  being  raised,  the  aero- 
naut began  the  descent  All  went  well 
till  they  were  within  100  feet  of  the 
ground  from  which  they  started,  when 
something  snapped  and  the  speed  of  the 
propellers  was  visibly  reduced.  It  was 
evident  from  the  aeronaut's  sudden  pull- 
ing  upon  levers  that  something  had  h^>- 
pened.  Indeed,  he  found  it  necesauy  to 
glide  on  an  incline  down  upon  the  earth. 
He  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  when  the 
machine  stopped  running  on  ite  whedfl 
the  arms  of  his  boy  passenger  wen 
clasped  tightly  around  his  neck. 

He  unclasped  them,  and  then  found 
that  the  boy  had  fainted  Kenwtnlhy 
took  him  in  his  arms  and  hud  him  on  the 
grass.  Thinking  to  rouse  him,  he  ripped 
open  his  jacket  and  imloosened  his  coUar. 

The  secret  was  out  ai^d  Jack  knew  the 
boy  was  a  girl.  That  was  his  last  trip 
in  an  aeroplane.  Edith  Effingham  in  her 
own  appropriat»g,fl^ta^tgRja>reiing 
woman,  after  a  courtship,  oummtei  to 
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be  his  wife,  but  only  oa  ccmdition  that  he 
would  never  sit  in  an  aeroplane  again. 


A  Coaplicatioa  Remored 

BY  ESTHER  VANDEVEER 

"This  John  King,  "said  Bfrs.  Haskins 
to  her  dau^t»  Isabel,  scanning  a  news- 
paper, "who  is  Bpendbig  his  numey  so 
lavishly  must  be     same  man  with  whom 

you  had  that  flirtation  ten  years  ago 
when  we  were  staying  in  Rome. " 
"Oh,  mamma!" 

"Why  are  you  so  moved,  my  dear? 
Surely  there  was  nothing  serious  between 
you  and  him,  and  that  was  a  long  while 
aga" 

"There  was  something  betwew  us^ 
mamma." 

"There  was?"  asked  the  mother  in  her 
turn,  showing  concern. 

Isabel  made  no  reply  to  the  question, 
but  after  deep  thou^t  said: 

"I  wish'to  meet  this  Mr.  King.  If  he 
is  the  same  I  met  ten  years  ago  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  win  him." 

'  *Why  so — to  secure  his  large  fortune? '  * 

"No;  to  remove  a  serious  complica- 
tion." 

That  was  all  the  mother  could  get  out 
of  her  daughter.  The  society  news  was 
scanned  from  day  to  day  until  Mr.  King 
was  mentioned  as  a  guest  at  the  house  of 
one  of  Mrs.  Haskins'  frienda  The  lady 
was  appealed  to  to  bring  about  a  meet- 
ing between  Mr.  King  and  Miss  Haskins 
and  did  so  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  mu- 
tual friend.  After  the  dinner  Isabel  re- 
turned to  her  home  with  a  red  spot  in 
each  cheek  and  a  spark  in  each  eye. 

"Well?"  said  Mrs.  Haskins. 

"Oh,  mother,  he  has  no  remembrance 
of  me  whatever." 

"Then  he  is  the  man  we  supposed  him 
to  be?" 

"He  is." 

"And  do  you  still  desire  to  marry 

him?" 

"Absolutely." 

"Did  he  seemed  pleased  with  you?" 
"I  think  so." 

"Why  is  it  not  to  his  interest  as  much 
as  yours  that  you  and  he  should  be  mar- 
ried?" 

"Perhaps  it  is." 


"Then  why  do  you  not  tell  him  of  your 
meeting  ten  years  ago,  giving  him  the 
reasons,  if  he  does  not  ak^ady  know 
tiiem,  why  he  should  marry  you?" 

"Because  I  loved  him  then.  I  love  him 
now,  and  I  wish  him  to  marry  me  for 
love^  not  f  t»>  any  other  reastm  whatever. ' ' 
The  motiiar  waa  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
witb  tlUs  atatemoi^  thoufi^  curiouty  was 
sharpened  by  her  interest  in  her  daugh- 
ter. In  time  Mr.  King  was  invited  to  the 
Haskins'  to  dinner.  He  came  and  set 
Isabel's  heart  wildly  throbbing  by  say- 
ing some  deliciously  sweet  words  to  h^. 
But  when  later  he  met  her  at  a  social 
function  she  saw  him  chatting  witii  an- 
other gh^  and,  judging  firom  his  expres- 
sion, he  was  raying  sweet  words  to  her, 
causing  Isabel's  heart  to  sink  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  risen. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  King  called,  mak- 
ing as  an  excuse  the  offering  of  his  box  at 
the  opera.  Either  he  was  the  same 
skillful  love  maker  he  had  been  a  decade 
before  or  he  was  much  smitten  with  Miss 
Haskins.  In  his  conduct  were  many  of 
the  indications  of  a  sore  i^ecticm. 

And  so  tiie  affair  went  on.  At  one 
time  he  would  be  devoted  to  her;  at  an- 
other She  would  hear  that  he  was  brows- 
ing among  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  social 
swim.  What  most  troubled  her  was  that 
he  was  passing  into  that  age  where  a 
bachelor's  admiration  is  bestowed  upon 
girls  much  younger  than  himself. 

However,  as  the  weeks  flew  by  his  de- 
voti<Hi  to  Isabel  grew  more  constant. 
He  had  appeared  to  purposely  display 
attentions  to  young  girls  when  she  was 
present  to  observe  them.  This  he 
was  gradually  giving  up.  Indeed,  the 
affair  betwem  them  had  gone  so  far  lhat 
his  attentions  to  other  girls  erased  to 
trouble  her.  Flowers  had  begun  to  come 
from  him  to  her,  a  sure  sign  that  a  pro- 
posal is  about  to  be  made.  One  evening 
when  King  followed  a  box  of  them  he  had 
sent  he  called,  and  when  Isabel  came 
down  to  meet  him  he  put  his  arms  about 
her,  kissed  her  warmly  and  said: 

"Bfydear  wife,  it  is  time  this  play 
came  to  a  climax. " 
"Wife?" 

"Yes.  I  knew  you  the  moment  I  saw 
you.    Immediately^  ^^t^j^^t^a^j^^ 
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which  was  got  ap  between  us  in  a  youth- 
ful frolic  I  went  to  a  lawyer  and  asked 
him  if  it  could  be  construed  into  a  legal 
marriage.  He  replied  that  if  we  both 
intended  it  as  sach  it  was  vitiiln  tiie  law 
of  wedlock.  It  was  intentional  with  me. 
If  it  was  the  same  with  you  we  were 
married  ten  years  ago. ' ' 

"In  my  heart  it  surely  was  inten- 
tionaL" 

"I  resolved^"  continued  King;  "that 
as  soon  as  I  had  accumulated  a  sufficient 
I  would  ask  you  the  questitm  Uiat  would, 
if  answered  in  the  afflrmatiTef  make  us 
one.  I  have  since  been  more  than  fortu- 
nate. I  came  here  purposely  to  find  yon. 
When  I  saw  that  you  did  not  remember 
me  — 

'1  did,"  interrupted  Isabel.  "I  sup- 
posed, however,  that  you  did  not  recog- 
nize me." 

**l  wished  to  irin  ymu  '* 

"And  I  wished  just  as  much  to  win 
you." 

When  Isabel  joined  her  mother  she 
gave  evidence  that  something  momen- 
tous had  happened. 

"You  are  engagedl"  ezelaimed  Urs. 
Haskins. 

"No-married." 

"Married!" 

"Yes,  we  have  been  married  ten  years, 
but  we  didn't  know  it " 

How  1  Saved  My  Brother 

BY  WILLIAM  CHANDLER 

Jim  and  I  were  twins.  The  only  phys- 
ical difference  betwera  us  was  that  I  was 
bom  with  a  deformed  big  toe  on  my  right 
foot.  When  we  were  boys  mother  bought 
two  circular  pieces  of  silver  about  the 
size  of  a  dollar  and  hung  one  around  the 
neck  of  each  of  us.  On  Jim's  were  en- 
graved the  words:  "This  is  James  Ar- 
thur Chittenden,  one  of  twin  boys.  He 
may  very  easily  be  distinguished  &om 
Frederick  Booth  Chittenden,  his  twin 
brother,  by  having  a  perfect  great  toe  on 
both  feet,  while  his  brother  has  a  de- 
formed great  toe  on  his  right  foot."  The 
disk  she  hung  around  my  neck  stated  that 
I  was  the  brother  with  the  deformed  toe. 
She  entered  a  copy  of  these  inscriptions 
on  our  record  at  the  church  when  we 
were  baptized. 


Our  home  was  in  the  Shenandoah  nl- 
ley,  Virginia.  When  the  war  betwea 
the  States  opened  Jim  and  I  were  19 
years  old.  We  didn't  have  to  go  far  to 
see  fii^tin^  for  there  was  jieaiy  of  it 
right  where  we  were.  General  Stcoe- 
wall  Jackson  was  cavorting  up  and  down 
the  valley,  striking  one  Federal  force  on 
one  side  of  the  Shenandoah  river,  thai 
crossing,  burning  the  bridge  b^iind  him 
and  cutting  up  another  force  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 

The  general  stopped  at  oar  house  one 
day  and  asked  Jim  to  bring  him  a  glw 
of  water.  Jim  went  for  it,  and,  motho- 
calling  to  hitn,  he  asked  me  to  carr;  the 
water.  I  did  so,  and  the  general  made 
a  remark  to  me  in  connection  with  sum- 
thing  he  had  said  to  Jim.  I  explained 
that  it  was  not  I  be  had  asked  for  die 
watOT.  He  was  very  much  gnrpriacd. 
Presently  Jim  came  oat,  and  tlw  goienl 
looked  from  (HK  to  the  othor  of  ns,  eH- 
dently  much  interested  in  cor  rinUhri^ 
of  appearance. 

"Are  you  young  men  thinking  of  figiit- 
ing  for  the  South?"  he  asked. 

We  replied  that  in  deference  to  our 
mother's  wishes  we  had  not  yet  done  so, 
but  expected  to  enlist  very  soon. 

General  Jackson  was  very  insenioos  in 
his  methods  of  getting  information  of  the 
enemy.  He  told  Jim  and  me  that  if  we 
would  enter  his  secret  service  force  be 
thought  be  could  use  us  to  better  advant- 
age tlian  if  we  fou^t  in  the  ranks.  We 
asked  him  to  explain,  but  he  did  not  d» 
BO.  However,  we  concluded  to  ji^  him 
and  went  with  him  to  his  beadquarteta. 

The  first  thing  the  general  did  was  to 
order  us  before  a  sui^^n  for  physical 
examination.  We  were  told  to  strip, 
which  we  did,  and  It  was  not  Itmg  before 
the  surgeon  noticed  my  deformed  toe.  He 
at  once  told  ua  to  pat  on  our  clotbee^  the 
examination  being  ended.  Then  we  were 
ordered  to  report  to  Hie  gmeraL  He  toU 
us  that  be  wished  to  send  one  of  as  into 
the  Union  lines  for  information,  but  that 
the  Federals  were  on  the  lookout  for 
spies,  and  capture  was  almost  certain. 
Of  course  capture  meant  death.  Jim  and 
I  both  offered  to  go,  so  the  general  sug- 
gested that  we  draw  lots  for  the  privily 
We  did  so,  and  Jim  wi»^  i 
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As  soon  as  Jim  had  gone  the  general 
told  me  to  get  into  woman's  dress.  I  did 
ai^  and,  having  no  beard,  bat  a  pair  of 
red  cheeks,  I  made  a  first  rate  gvL  The 
general  told  me  to  foUow  Jim  and  bring 
back  any  information  he  had  to  send,  for 
he  wished  Jim  to  accomplish  all  he  could. 

I  fixed  up  a  basket  of  butter  and  eggB 
and  went  North,  selling  my  produce  to  the 
Federal  soldiers,  keeping  my  eyes  and 
ears  opea  all  the  while.  Jim  had  been 
told  to  leave  any  message  for  me  with  a 
certain  woman  who  lived  within  the  Fed- 
eral lines.  I  went  to  her  and  made  my- 
self known,  only  to  learn  that  Jim  had 
been  caught  rei^ianded  in  her  house  with 
a  lot  of  incriminating  documents  on  him 
Now,  the  general  had  suggested  that  in 
this  event  I  might  be  able  to  save  Jim  by 
a  rose,  andthisis  why  he  had  us  exandned 
to  find  a  physical  difference.  I  went  in 
among  the  Federal  troops  and  learned 
that  Jim  had  been  tried  by  a  drumhead 
courtmartial  and  was  to  be  hanged  the 
next  morning.  I  went  at'  once  to  the 
general  eommanding,  told  him  that  I  was 
Jim's  sister  and  begged  permission  to  bid 
him  goodby  befwe  be  was  swung  off. 
The  general  gave  me  an  order  to  that  ef- 
fect, and  I  hurried  away.  The  Federals 
were  encamped  on  the  edge  of  a  town 
where  there  was  a  jail,  and  Jim  was  im- 
prisoned there.  This  favored  a  plan  I  had 
m  view.  I  was  taken  to  his  cell,  and  after 
much  pleading  with  the  iailer  he  cm- 
salted  to  lock  me  In  with  Jim  for  half  an 
hour;  then  he  went  away  and  left  us. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone  I  told  Jim  to 
change  clothes  with  me  and  go  out  in  my 
stead.  He  saw  no  reason  why  I  would 
not  be  hanged  if  he  did,  but  I  convinced 
him  that  I  could  prove  that  I  was  a  dif- 
ferent person.  When  time  was  up  Jim 
walked  out  as  a  girl,  I  remained.  After 
waiting  long  enough  for  him  to  get  away 
I  sent  a  message  to  the  general  stating 
that  I  could  prove  that  I  was  not  the  man 
who  was  to  be  hanged.  The  provost 
marshal  came  to  me,  and  I  showed  him 
the  Inscription  on  the  silver  disk  on  my 
neck,  my  deformed  toe  and  told  him  that 
he  could  get  proof  of  alll  said  at  achurch 
within  the  Confederate  lines.  My  story 
was  investigated,  and  the  Federals,  be- 
^!i«Mw*wg  oonvlnoed  of  its  truth,  released 


me,  tor  It  would  have  been  a  aiwH  for 
them  to  hang  me  f  cfr  an  act  I  had  not 

committed. 

Jim  and  I  did  a  heap  of  such  work  for 
the  general  after  that,  Imt  neither  of  us 
was  ever  caught  agun. 


Tborley's  Heart  TnuMe 

BY  CUUU88A  MACKIB 
Oivyriffht  br  AaMricwi  PnnTAMoebtfoii.  Ull 

Thorley  was  convalescing  after  a  long 
fever,  and  the  sensible  family  doctor 
sniffed  contemptuously  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  change  of  air  as  afforded  by  some 
fashionable  resort,  whether  north,  south, 
east  or  west 

"You  want  to  get  near  to  nature.  Of 
course  I  know  that's  a  hackneyed  expres- 
sion, my  boy,  but  you  do  want  to  get  as 
far  back  in  the  cotmtry  as  your  pocket- 
l>ook  will  take  you  and  stay  at  some  iso- 
lated farmhouse  where  you  will  not  want 
to  see  anything  save  the  ehrad  effects 
when  the  sun  sets  over  the  noountain  peak 
or  hear  aiqrthmg  except  the  songs  of  birds 
and  the  blare  of  the  dinner  horn.  Ditek 
milk  and  eat  eggs  morning,  noon  and 
night  Sleep  and  rest  and  walk  and  sleef^ 
and  I'll  guarantee  you'll  be  made  over 
again  in  three  months!" 

"Where  shall  I  go?"  demanded  Thor- 
ley helplessly. 

"Anywhere.  Buy  a  ticket  for  the  last 
statiwi  an  the  line  rad  get  off  tikere  and 
ask  for  board  at  the  last  house  on  the 
turnpike.  It's  a  long  chance  they'll  take 
you,"  laughed  Dr.  Gregory  as  he  turned 
to  go. 

A  week  later  Mr.  Fred  Thorley  was  UD> 
comfortably  established  in  a  red  plush 
covered  seat  in  a  dusty  passenger  coadi 
which  was  one  of  three  snaking  their  vny 
slowly  after  an  ancient  and  asthmatic  en- 
gine. The  single  track  road  led  from 
the  junction  where  Thorley  had  boarded 
it  straight  into  the  country  through  rock- 
ribbed  crevices  dripping  with  moisture 
anid  hung  with  ferns,  past,  level  daisy 
fields  white  as  the  driven  snow,  shooting 
into  the  dim  arches  of  tall  woods  only  to 
emerge  near  some  highway  crossing 
where  the  engine  shrieked  warning. 
There  were  tedious  stops  at  tiny  stations 
that  kwked  like  bird  booses,  and  these 
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grew  smaller  and  smaller  until  when  they 
reached  the  terminal  the  station  was  not 
much  larger  than  a  sentry  box. 

"Rosedale-rall  out!"  yelled  the  brake- 
man,  and  he  lent  a  strong  hand  to  help 
Thorley'g  evident  weakness.  There  was 
no  other  passenger,  and  when  his  one 
trunk  had  been  dumped  on  the  platform 
and  the  train  had  coughed  its  way  to  a 
aiding  Thwley  aorveyed  the  rustic  scene 
with  some  dismay  in  his  town-bred  eyes. 

"And  not  a  vehicle  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money!"  he  groaned  after  his  interview 
with  the  sleepy  agent  "Well,  I'll  walk 
to  the  village.  You  say  it's  only  a  mile 
and  a  half?  I'll  send  somebody  after  my 
trunk  as  soon  as  I  find  out  where  I'm 
gtnng  to  stop." 

The  agent  awoke  suddenly  to  action. 

*Then  ain't  no  hotel  here, "he  said 
aggressively,  as  if  questioning  Thorley's 
right  to  thus  throw  himself  on  the  hospi- 
tal!^ of  Rosedale. 

"Any  boarding  hoiises?"  demanded 
Thorley.  "Any  farmhouses  that  wilt  take 
a  boarder?" 

The  man  shook  his  head.  '  'Ain 't  heard 
of  any/'  he  said  indifferently. 

Thorley  tnmed  <hi  his  heel  and  walked 
down  the  sandy  road  which  led  away  be- 
tween tall  growing  oaks  and  chestnuts. 
The  afternoon  was  advancing,  and  he  was 
hot  and  tired  and  hungry.  He  chided 
himself  for  falling  in  with  Dr.  Gregory's 
ideas.  It  would  have  been  far  better  if 
he  had  sought  a  railroad  guide  book  and 
picked  out  some  good  stopping  place. 

Nevertheless  there  was  a  certain  ele- 
ment of  interest  in  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  know  where  he  was  to  lay  his  head  that 
ni^t.  For  the  rather  spoiled  young  man 
tiiis  was  a  novel  experience. 

He  passed  a  frame  house  freshly  paint- 
ed in  a  pinkish  lavender,  with  green 
blinds,  uid  he  closed  his  eyes  and  shook 
his  head 

The  next  house  he  came  to  was  a  broad 
and  comfortable  one,  painted  white,  with 
green  blinds.  Grapevines  were  trelHsed 
all  about  the  house,  and  there  were  an 
old-fashioned  flower  garden  and  rolling 
slopes  of  a  finely  kept  lawn.  In  an  ad- 
joining pasture  a  herd  of  Jerseys  showed 
dun  colored  agunst  the  green  grass. 

niorl^  lingered  in  frmt  of  the  gate. 


eyemgtiie  place  wistfully.  Here  «u 
the  very  place  for  him  to  recuperate  hia 
strength,  and  yet  ihere  was  little  likdi- 
hood  that  they  would  let  him  in,  for  it 
evidently  was  the  home  of  a  proeperoiB 
farmer— one  who  had  no  need  to  bcuurd  an 
invalid  young  man,  no  matter  bow  iiand- 
some  and  charming  he  might  be,  aad 
Thorley  was  both  of  these. 

Still,  he  stood  there  watching  the 
chickoiBscratehing  in  the  gravel  and  heir 
ing  the  soft  muffled  nip  of  the  Jerseys  as 
they  cropped  the  clover. 

Then  came  a  surprise.  A  sunbonnet 
came  down  a  shaded  path  that  woond 
among  thick  syringa  bushes  and  bobbed 
to  a  standstill  before  him.  They  stared 
at  each  other,  stricken  with  surprise. 

"Well!"  said  the  girl  at  last,  for  she 
was  the  prettiest  farmer 'a  dau^terllor- 
ley  had  ever  seen,  and  he  had  held  her 
brown  eyes  in  his  own  delighted  gaze. 

"Well!"  echoed  Thorley.  "You  see  I'm 
looking  for  board  at  a  farmhouse.  I 
rather  like  the  looks  of  this  one. " 

"You  do,  do  you?"  she  mimicked  him. 
with  dancing  ^68.  "Shall  I  nm  and  adc 
Uncle  Nathan  if  he  wishes  to  tdce  • 
boarder?" 

"You  wouldn't  be  so  kind?"  he  cried 
excitedly. 

"Wait, "  she  called  over  her  shoulder 
and  was  gone.  Presently  she  returned 
and  beckoned  him  into  the  house,  where, 
in  the  cool  recesses  of  a  dim  parlor,  be 
ccmduded  a  most  satisfacttny  bargain 
with  the  girl's  aunt;  Mrs.  Beek,  a  kindly, 
white-haired  woman,  who  took  much  in- 
terest in  an  account  of  his  illness.  The 
Beeks  sent  a  wagon  after  Thorley's 
trunk,  and  he  was  comfortably  instaUed 
in  a  large  front  room,  with  a  fire  of  hick- 
ory logs  brightening  the  cool  twilii^t 

He  saw  the  sunset  gktry  above  tin 
mountain  peak.  He  beard  the  stmg  d 
birds  and  the  gentle  lowing  of  tlie  cows. 
He  slept  in  the  hammock  for  hours, 
lulled  by  the  sweet  breezes  that  swept 
through  the  pines.  He  walked  longer 
distances  every  day,  regaining  health  and 
strength  as  the  summer  advanced. 

In  the  meantime  the  pretfy  nioGe  of 
the  Beeks— Margie  they  called  her- 
flitted  around  the  place  like  a  slim,  brigfa^ 
eyed  bird.   Sometimes,she  xead  to.Tbor- 
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ley  as  he  lay  in  the  hammock,  and  some- 
times he  read  to  her,  but  the  themes  he 
chose  led  by  devious  ways  to  the  sweet 
subject  of  love,  and  whenever  she  gained 
a  clew  to  the  thread  of  his  narrative  she 
would  fly  away  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
eyes  hidden  behind  a  soft  sweep  of  long 
lashes.  Then  Thorley  would  not  see  her 
for  a  day  or  two. 

One  day  Mrs.  Beak  came  out  and  sat 
in  a  big  rocking  chair  near  Thorley's 
hammock  and  knitted  busily  at  a  scarlet 
shawl. 

"Margie  is  driving  with  Mart  Bent- 
ly, "  said  Mrs.  Seek,  as  if  this  piece  of 
news  was  not  the  most  stupendous  blow 
Thorley  had  ever  experienced. 

'  'Mart  Bentiy , ' '  repeated  Thorley. 
*'Why,  why?"  His  voice  ended  inter- 
rogatively. 

"I  expect  Margie  likes  to  be  with  him. 
You  know  they  were  playmates  when 
they  were  little, "  said  Mrs.  Beek  calmly. 

"I  didn't  know,"  said  Thwley  sav-' 
agely. 

"Of  course  you  couldn't  be  expected 
to  know  about  it  I'm  glad  to  see  you 
lodEing  so  much  better,  Mr.  Thorley," 
she  went  aa.  "We  pride  ourselves  tiiat 
Rosedale  has  been  the  making  of 
you. " 

"It  has,  together  with  your  good  care, 
Mrs.  Beek,"  he  said  gratefully. 

"I  hope  you'll  run  out  often,"  said 
Mrs.  Beek  pleasantly.  "Maybe  yon  have 
one  of  those  automobiles?" 

"Yes,  I  have,  and  these  roads  are  all 
ri^t,"  said  Thorley,  with  rising  spu-its. 
"I  suppose  Miss  Margie  will  be  here  all 
summer." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Mrs.  Beek,  rising 
to  leave.  "Here  come  Mart  and  Margie 
now.    They're  a  handsome  couple. " 

Thorley  did  not  stop  to  verify  this  state- 
ment. He  turned  out  of  the  hammock 
and  strode  across  the  lawn  and  down 
through  the  orchard,  where  he  leaned 
against  the  fence  which  bordered  a  deep, 
rumbling  brown  brook. 

His  rebellious  heart  was  thumping  an- 
grily, strongly.  He  longed  for  the  touch 
of  Margie's  cool,  slim  fingers  and  the 
g^ce  of  her  soft,  dark  eyes.  But  very 
likely  her  fingers  and  her  soft  glances 
were  for  Mark  Bently,  the  good-looking 


young  stock  raiser,  whose  place  acljoined 
that  of  the  Beeks. 

Tboriey  did  not  hear  a  light  step  on 
the  orchard  grass,  and  it  was  not  until 
Margie's  slim  whiteclad  figure  appeared 
beside  him  that  he  knew  he  was  not  alone. 

He  looked  at  her  without  speaking  for 
a  moment;  liien  suddenly  he  tomed  and 
crushed  her  hands  in  his  strong  grasp. 
"Marjorie,"  he  said  faoarsely,^  "how  long 
are  you  intending  to  keep  up  the  game?" 

'I'm  only  a  farmer's  duighter"— be- 
gan Miss  Fenton  demurely,  when  some- 
thing in  his  eyes  drove  her  to  her  last 
defenses.  '  'Fred  Thorley,  you  are  the 
very  stupidest  mortal"— 

"Why?"  he  broke  in  eagerly. 

"Because  you  don't  understand  that  I 
became  a  farmw's  daughter  for  your 
sak^  "  she  finished,  with  her  head  on  his 
shoulder.  "I  was  worried  to  death  when 
you  were  ill,  and  I  longed  to  do  some- 
thing for  you  and  I  was  so  jealous  of  that 
trained  nurse  you  had"— 

"Never  noticed  her  looks, "  said  Thor- 
ley cheerfully. 

"So  I  told  Dr.  Gregory  to  send  you 
down  here,  and  I  would  be  here  to  entrap 
you  to  coming  to  Uncle  Nathan's,  and 
hasn't  it  been  the  most  delightful  sum- 
mer you  ever  spent?"  she  asked. 

Thorley's  answer  was  not  audible. 

Around  Snake  Corner 

BY  CLARISSA  MACKIE 

The  stage  climbed  the  steep  mountain 
road,  the  black  horses  straining  gainst 
the  heavy  load  of  passengers. 

"Whoo-up!"  shouted  Ike  Williams  as 
he  guided  the  team  around  a  sharp  comer 
where  jutted  a  great  split  rock. 

"Are  there  any  snakes  around  here?" 
asked  a  timid  passenger. 

Ike  Williams  turned  a  ruddy  face 
toward  the  passenger^  and  as  his  light 
brown  eyes  met  those  of  a  plump  little 
woman  in  the  comer  he  winked  signifi- 
cantly. 

The  plump  little  woman  looked  very 
severe  and  tumed  her  eyes  away. 

"Yes,  sir;  this  is  called  Snake  Comer, 
and  it's  a  funny  thing  that  every  time  1 
reach  this  particular  rock  every  stranger 
aboard  wants  to  know  if  thera  are  snakes 
hereabout*"  r^r>>,r^n\i^ 
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"Well,  are  there  any  makes?"  de- 
manded the  thin  woman  sharply. 

"There  are  snakes  sometimes,  ma'am. 
Once  I  was  coming  up  from  Cherry  Brook 
with  a  load  of  folks,  and  just  as  we 
reached  Snake  Comer  one  of  the  wimmen 
screamed  and  fainted,  and  the  others  all 
hcdlered  to  beat  the  band.  Of  coarse  I 
stopped  and  looked  to  see  what  was  the 
matter." 

"What  was  it?"  demanded  the  passen- 
gers breathlessly. 

"Trash!"  snifiFed  Debby  Bowne. 

"It  was  a  whole  passel  of  black  snakes 
a-sunning  themselves  on  the  big  rock. 

"I  was  some  flusteivd,  becanse  I  knew, 
an  my  paaaoigerB  bang  winunen,  I'd 
have  trouble  between  the  wimmen  and 
the  snakes  and  the  bosses  here,  who  ain't 
got  no  use  for  reptiles. 

"I'm  a  quick  thinker,  and"—  Mr. 
Williams  paused  and  cast  a  suspicious 
glance  among  his  passengers.  "I  thought 
somebody  laughed, "  he  said  aggressively. 

No  one  made  reply.  Debby  Bowne  was 
staring  through  the  <^n  doorway,  and 
the  little  dark  man  appeared  to  be  asleep. 

The  other  six  passengers  were  hanging 
breathlessly  on  the  words  of  the  stage 
driver. 

'  'Go  on ! "  they  cried  impatiently. 
"What  did  you  do  then?" 

"I  got  down  from  my  seat  and,  taking 
my  whip,  I  went  up  to  the  rock  and  laid 
it  on  to  tiiem  snakes  till  there  wasn't  one 
to  be  seen.  Then  I  dumb  back  to  the 
stage  and  drove  on. 

"The  wimmen  all  cried  with  joy  over 
getting  rid  of  the  snakes,  and  when  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill— this  one 
we're  climbing  now— I  happened  to  look 
back,  and  what  do  you  suppose  I  see?" 
Ike  paused  dramatically. 

"What  did  you  see?"  they  asked  m 
chorus. 

"Snakes!"  said  Ike,  frowning  at  the 
recollection.  "About  50  black  snakes, 
assorted  sizes,  all  humping  themselves 
along  the  road,  trying  to  catch  up  witii 
me.  I  reckon  they  would  have  dumb  up 
over  the  wheels  and  right  into  the  stage 
if  I  hadn't  done  some  quick  thinking. 

"I'm  something  of  a  reader, "  pursued 
Ike  modestly,  "and,  being  interested  in 
the  critters,  I'd  read  conuderable  about 


snakes.  So  I  took  my  harmonica  oat  ot 
my  pocket  and,  getting  out  of  tite  stagey 
I  went  back  and  played  'Yankee  Doodle* 
to  them  pursuing  reptiles,  and  I'll  be 
blamed  if  the  hull  lot  didn't  stand  still 
like  they  was  charmed,  and  then  I  played 
a  march  called  The  Retreat'  And 
you'll  hardly  believe  me  wbm  I  say  that 
the  hull  regiment  of  blade  snakes  tamed 
tail  and  humped  themselves  back  down 
the  road. 

"Whoa!    Here     you    are!  WiUow 

House!" 

With  these  words  Ike  halted  his  horses 
with  a  flourish  before  the  door  of  the 
littie  mountain  inn. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Debby 
Bowne  the  occupants  of  the  stage  dis- 
mounted at  the  inn.  While  some  <^  Ihem 
were  paying  the  drivw,  tiie  f<neigDer 
leaned  toward  Debby  Bowne. 

"Does  he  speak  of  a  truth?"  he  in- 
quired, nodding  toward  Ike  Williams. 

Two  red  spots  glowed  in  Debby's 
cheeks. 

"The  truth  is  not  in  him!"  she  said 
emi^tkally. 

"Toa  know  him  of  a  certainly,  tliat  he 
lies?"  asked  the  man  sharply. 

"I  was  engaged  to  marry  him,"  said 
Debby  with  dry  bitterness. 

"Was?"  repeated  the  man  doubtftilly. 

"Was, "  emphasized  Debby,  '  'ontil 
fifteen  minutes  ago. ' ' 

"All,  with  many  thanks  for  tiie  eon- 
fldence,"  smiled  tiie  strange,  bowing 
himself  awi^  with  his  heavy  butket. 

Just  as  the  sti^  was  abont  to  reeome 
its  journey  with  Miss  Bowne  as  its  sole 
inmate  that  small  person  skipped  alertly 
down  the  steps  and  slammed  the  door 
upon  the  empty  vehicle. 

"Ain't  yon  going  to  ride  up  to  tlie  lane 
with  me.  Debl^"  demanded  Ike  in  dis- 
may. 

"Not  today,"  returned  Debby  crisply. 
"I'd  rather  walk  than  ride  with  such  a 
story  teller  as  you  are.  You  remember 
what  I  said  the  last  time  you  told  that 
snake  storyl"  Debby  Bowne  gathered 
her  lilac  skhrts  neatly  from  the  dust  and 
tripped  away,  leaving  Ike  'VmUams  to 
atare  after  ber  until  she  had  quite  disap- 
peared into  tiw  opening  of  WhippoMwiH 
lane,  where  she  lived. 
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"I'll  be  blamed!"  ejaculated  Ike,  slap- 
ping his  knee  with  one  big  brown  hand. 
"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  he  growled 
at  the  little  foreigner  who  was  standing 
by  the  wheel  looking  up  at  Him. 

"Beg  pardon,  but  I  forgot  to  pay  you 
for  transportation  and  most  enjoy^le 
ride  and  agreeable  story,"  said  the 
stranger  politely. 

"Huh!"  was  Ike's  reply. 

"And  the  little  lady  with  the  eyes  of  a 
dove,  she  has  gone  awiqr?"  asked  the 
man. 

*  'You  mean    Miss   Debby  Bowne? ' ' 
growled  Ike  ominously. 
The  man  nodded  doubtfully. 
"The  lady  who  awd  she  was  engaged  to 

you." 

"Was?"  bristled  Ike.  "Is,  you  mean." 

"Beg  pardon,  but  she  said,  'Was  en- 
gaged till  fifteen  minutes  ago.'  Ah, 
monsieur  is  most  rude!"  cried  the  stranger 
as  he  skipped  back  beyond  reach  of  Ike's 
whip. 

"Little  rati"  growled  Ike,  his  face  now 
sobered  to  grim  anger  as  he  turned  the 
stage  about  and  returned  down  the  moun- 
tain. When  he  passed  Snake  Comer  he 
smote  the  black  horses  so  savagely  that 
they  ran  all  the  way  down  the  mountain 
sidSf  requiring  all  of  Mr.  Williams' 
strength  and  nerve  to  control  them. 

Back  in  WhippoorwiU  lane  Debby  Bowne 
was  crying  sofUy  to  herself  over  her 
broken  engagement  to  the  bluff  stage 
driver,  and  at  Willow  inn  the  little 
foreigner  was  preparing  to  entertain  the 
guests  tiiat  evening  with  sundry  conjur- 
ing tricks. 

The  next  afternoon  Ike  Williams  drove 
his  stage  up  the  mountain  road.  There 
was  only  one  passenger  inside,  and  she 
was  strangely  silent  and  unresponsive. 
So  quiet  was  Debby  Bowne  that  Ike  be- 
gan to  believe  that  there  was  some  truth 
in  what  the  foreigner  had  hinted  to  him. 

Was  his  engagement  to  Debby  a  thing 
of  the  past?  He  did  not  dare  adc  her  for 
fear  of  the  answer. 

Debby  Bowne  worked  in  the  postoflice 
and  rode  home  in  the  stage  every  after- 
noon. It  is  not  surprising  that  she  grew 
tired  and  annoyed  at  hearing  Ike's  oft  re- 
peated snake  stories,  which  were  calcu- 
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lated  to  inspire  strangers  with  dreadful 

fear. 

Only  a  short  week  ago  she  had  told  Ike 
that  if  he  ever  repeated  the  black-snake 
story  in  her  hearing  tbeir  aigagemmt 
would  (»aae  at  once. 

Now  he  shot  a  gUmce  from  his  merry 
brown  ^yes  at  the  third  finger  of  her  left 
hand. 

The  garnet  engagement  ring  was  gone. 
Their  engagement  was  at  an  end. 
Now  they  were  turning  around  Snake 

Comer. 

Ike  was  lost  in  i^oomy  meditation  on 
the  front  seat  vrhen  the  off  horse  shied 
vicdentiy. 

"Whoa!"  shouted  Ike.  and  with  a  glance 
at  Snake  Rock  he  pulled  the  trembling 
horses  to  a  standstill  and  tumed  his  head 
to  stare  at  the  great  fissured  rock  about 
which  he  had  woven  so  many  tales  to 
scare  the  unwary  b-aveler. 

Coiled  an  the  rock  was  an  immense 
serpent,  scaly  and  glistening,  with  horrid 
head  lifted  and  swaying  gently  to  and  fro. 

"Good  heavens!"  breathed  Ike  through 
his  set  teeth. 

Debby  leaned  from  a  window  and  stared, 
terrified. 

Then,  steppingjauntily  out  of  the  moun- 
tain ptfth,  came  the  foreign  passenger  of 
the  day  before. 

He  bowed  politely  to  Ike,  laid  his  hat 
against  his  heart  when  he  saw  Debby,  and 
at  the  same  instant  ^impsed  the  snake 
on  the  rock. 

"Mondieu!"  be  squealed  shrilly.  "Kill 
it,  monsieur!" 

"Kill  it  yourself!"  roared  Ike  testfly, 
his  muscled  arm  straining  at  the  reins  as 
his  horses  plunged  madly. 

"But  has  not  monsieur  a  happy  thought 
In  this  great  emergency?  It  is  true  these 
are  not  blacksnakes,  but"— he  shru^ed 
his  shoulders  suggestively. 

"Get  out  of  the  wi^I"  shouted  Ike 
angrily. 

"Perhaps  monsieur  would  play  'Yankee 
Doodle'  on  his  harmontcon!"  grinned  the 
amused  foreigner,  ^us  could  he  soothe 
the  frightened  serpent,  even  as  he  did  in 
the  good  story  he  related.  Ah!" 

At  that  moment  the  black  horses  broke 
away  and  dragged  the  careening  stage 
after  them. 
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Debby  Bowne,  white-lipped  and  trem- 
bling, saw  Ike  Williams  regain  maatery  of 
his  team,  turn  them  about  and  drive  back 
to  snake  rock  just  in  time  to  see  the 
foreign  conjurer  stuffing  the  great  serpent 
into  an  odd-looking  basket 

"Ha!  Monsieur  is  the  brave  runaway, " 
chided  the  joke-loving  Frenchman  as  he 
securely  fastened  the  cover  of  the  basket 
that  contained  the  ancient,  half  stnpid 
and  entirely  harmless  reptile,  whidi  was 
one  of  the  properties  of  his  performance. 

Ike  Williams  grew  redder  and  redder 
as  the  Frenchman  disappeared,  and  Debby 
Bowne  sat  silently  witiiin,  witness  of  his 
humiliation. 

Glancing  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye, 
he  discerned  Debby  in  the  act  of  slipping 
the  garnet  ring  back  on  its  accustomed 
finger. 

"You  coming  over  this  evening,  Ike?" 
asked  Debby  softly. 

"Yes,  if  you  want  me,"  he  said 
hoarsely. 

"Of  course  I  want  you,"  said  Debby 
Bowne  gently. 

And  Debby  had  part  of  her  reward 
when  the  very  next  time  she  rode  in  the 
stage  a  lamid  passenger  asked: 

"Why  do  they  call  this  Snake  Comer?" 

"Because  there  ain't  any  snakes 
here!"  replied  Ike,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.    _ 

A  Round  Robin 

BY  DWIGHT  NORWOOD 

Reforms  are  seldom  accomplished  all 
at  once,  and  when  they  are  they  rarely 
hold  good.  The  citizens  of  Jimtown 
found  their  efforts  to  dispense  with  the 
vigilance  committee  and  establish  a 
regular  court  of  taw  attended  with  diffi- 
cult. As  one  of  them  expressed  it: 
"We  was  between  fire  and  wat^.  We 
was  homed  op  if  we  kept  still,  and  if  we 
jumped  we'd  be  drowned. " 

Jimtown— now  Jamestown— has  de- 
veloped into  a  beautiful  city,  with  schools 
and  churches  innumerable,  but  in  the 
days  when  gun  law  had  become  unbear- 
able the  principal  buildings  in  the  town 
were  devoted  to  gambling  houses,  in 
which  an  apology  for  liquor  was  sold  at 
26  cents  a  drink.  In  these  places  every 
man  was  armed,  and  whenever  a  dispute 


arose  the  only  question  was  which  dis- 
putant was  the  quicker  on  the  trigger. 
This  state  of  affairs  attracted  desperate 
characters,  and  the  town  was  rapidly 
going  from  bad  to  worse.  A  secret  meet- 
ing was  held  among  the  best  citizens,  at 
which  12  men  were  selected  as  a  vigilance 
committee  to  clear  the  town  of  roughs. 
By  a  vigorons  course  of  lynching  and 
shooting  it  got  rid  of  all  tbe  bad  ehu«c- 
ters  except  one,  but  four  of  the  twelve 
had  been  eliminated. 

The  bad  character  left,  Pete  HoUister, 
was  not  to  be  intimidated.  The  only  way 
to  get  nd  of  him  was  to  kill  him.  and  the 
vigilance  committee  had  found  that 
method  decimating  its  own  ranks.  Four 
of  the  remaining  vigilantes  had  been 
killed,  leaving  four  men  who  had  be- 
come tired  of  the  work. 

Meanwhile  a  court  had  been  organized 
and  brought  to  a  state  of  tolerable  effi- 
ciency. It  was  easy  enough  to  convict  a 
person  guilty  of  breaking  the  law  on 
sufficient  evidence,  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
get  the  party  into  court  if  he  would  not 
come  willingly.  It  certainly  was  not  easy 
to  get  Pete  HoUister  there,  because  be 
would  not  go  willingly,  and  anycne  try- 
ing to  take  him  by  force  was  sure  to  get 
killed.  The  four 'men  remaining  on  the 
vigilance  committee  held  a  meeting  to 
consider  means  of  eliminating  the  despe- 
rado. It  was  agreed  that  if  Pete  could 
l>e  got  out  of  the  way  there  was  fmly  Bill 
Cundiff  remaining,  and  Bill  was  not 
considered  a  very  hard  case.  It  was 
even  thought  that  he  might  be  con- 
verted to  a  supporter  of  good  order. 

In  some  way  Cundiff  got  wind  of  the 
movement  to  get  rid  of  HoUister,  and  one 
day  he  asked  one  of  the  committee  how 
much  would  be  ffv&t  for  the  desperado's 
scalp.  The  other  members  were  con- 
sulted, and  each  man  subscribed  $60  for 
the  purpose.  Cundiff  sud  that  to  do  the 
job  was  worth  more  than  that,  but  if  they 
would  take  the  responsibility  jointly  with 
himself  he  would  consider  the  proposi- 
tion. He  said  he  didn't  wish  to  be  tried 
for  murder  in  the  newfangled  court  tiiat 
had  been  organized  and  most  have  some 
guaranty.  The  best  guaranty  he  couM 
have  would  be  an  wder  to  do  the  Job 
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After  a  good  deal  of  deliberation  the 
four  men  remaining  on  the  committee 
aigned  a  round  robin  instructing  him  to 
"make  way  with"  Pete  Hollister  and 
agreeing  to  pay  him  tiie  sum  of  |200  for 
the  job.  At  the  time  the  arrangement 
was  made  the  intended  victim  had  gone 
to  an  army  post  near  by  to  look,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "for  scabs  among  some  o' 
them  sojers. "  Before  Cundiff  started  on 
hia  errand  of  mwcy— such  it  was  ccaisid- 
ered  by  Uie  citizens  of  Jimtown— tiie 
committee  offered  to  pay  him  in  advance 
the  money  that  had  been  subscribed  for 
the  job.  But  Cundiff  said  he  wasn't  sure 
he  could  "get  him"  and  his  conscience 
wouldn't  permit  him  to  take  pay  for  a 
job  he  hadn't  dene. 

The  committee  was  much  pleased  at 
this,  feeling  encouraged  to  hope  that 
after  Hollister  had  been  put  out  of  the 
way  Cundiff  would  make  an  excellent 
citizen.  An  election  for  mayor  bad  been 
called,  and  some  were  in  favor  of  running 
Cundiff  for  the  office.  The  rumor  that 
be  might  be  a  candidate  reached  his  ears, 
and  he  stated  definitely  that  he  proposed 
to  reform  and  didn't  consider  any  man 
reformed  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
politics.  This  added  to  the  'growing  con- 
fidence that  was  being  built  up  in  the 
man  who  was  to  do  for  Jimtown  what 
Charlotte  Corday  did  for  France. 

When  Cundiff,  covered  all  over  witii 
knives,  pistols  and  Winchester  rifles, 
Tode  out  of  Jimtown  on  his  errand  in 
behalf  of  law  and  order  be  was  given 
an  ovation.  There  were  by  this  time 
many  respectable  women  in  the  place, 
and  they,  their  husbands  and  their 
children  turned  out  to  wish  the  re- 
formed man  success.  Handkerchiefs 
were  waved  to  him  by  the  women,  while 
the  men  fired  salutes  from  their  revol- 
vers. Cundiff  was  seen  to  draw  bis  shirt- 
deeve  across  his  eyes,  which  was  consid- 
ered evidence  of  tiiose  intense  emotions 
that  are  usually  a  part  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  a  wicked  person. 

They  were  destined  to  meet  with  a 
surprise.  Not  two  hours  after  Cundiff's 
departure  be  returned,  and  riding  beside 
him  still  in  the  flesh,  was  Pete  Hollister. 
A  chill  passed  over  the  citizens  of  Jun- 
town,  most  of  whom  saw  the  entry  from 


their  windows  and  did  not  go  out  to  wel- 
come back  the  man  they  had  sent  off  with 
such  enthusiasm.  Hollister  reined  up  be- 
fore a  small  group  on  the  street  and  said: 

"I  have  business  with  four  prominent 
citizens  of  this  yere  town— Martin  Shaw, 
Nathan  Parker,  Thomas  Warren  and 
George  Umer.  I  would  like  to  confer 
with  'em  and  would  be  obleeged  to  any 
citizen  to  tell  'em  that  I'll  wait  for  'em  at 
O'Neill's  tavern.  Say  that  it's  not  a 
questim  of  shootin',  but  of  law." 

After  saying  this  the  speaker  and  his 
attendant  rode  on  to  the  taveni,  where 
they  dismounted.  The  gentiemen  men- 
tioned—the foiu*  members  of  the  vigi- 
lance committee  who  had  signed  the 
round  robin— were  informed  of  the  in- 
vitation and  after  consultation  concluded 
to  accept  i^  having  been  assured  that 
they  were  wanted  not  on  a  matter  of  gun 
practice  but  of  law. 

"Gents,"  said  Hollister,  drawing  a  pa- 
per from  under  his  shirt,  "I  have  yere 
evidence  of  a  conspiracy  on  yotir  part, 
with  Bill  Cundiff,  to  murder  me.  Bill, 
havin'  shown  signs  of  reformation  lately, 
instead  of  committin'  the  deed,  comes  to 
me  repentant  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
hands  me  this  yere  agreement  to  pay  him 
$200  for  my  scalp.  He  finds  me  likewise 
repentant  for  my  many  sins  and  disposed 
to  abandon  gun  law  and  leave  these  yere 
questions  to  the  courts.  Therefore  it  is 
my  painful  duly  to  sw'ar  out  a  warrant 
aghi  you  four  gents,  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  courts  in  the  reg'lar  way. " 

There  was  a  grim  silence  on  the  part 
of  the  men  who  in  trying  to  be  saviors  of 
Jimtown  had  walked  into  a  trap  and,  ac- 
cording to  law,  would  be  punished  by 
death  or  imprisonment  by  the  courts 
they  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  es- 
tablish. 

"Owin' to  the  trademess  of  heart, " 
the  desperado  continued,  "and  the  ref- 
ormation goin'  on  in  my  bosom,  I  don't 
want  to  be  hard  on  you.  My  duty  as  a 
reformed  citizen  is  plainly  to  let  the  law 
take  its  course.  But  you  gents  bein'  dis- 
posed to  help  us  who  are  tryin'  to  turn 
from  our  wicked  ways— Bill  Cundiff  kin 
testify  to  that— (md  some  of^ou  havin' 
families,  I  wouldfir^tizmShiNtf  ^iQwuy 
consideration  instead  of  seein'  you  suffer. 
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In  the  fust  place,  Bill,  who  was  too  con- 
scientious to  take  the  price  of  my  blood, 
should  be  rewarded  for  right  doin'.  Five 
hundred  dollars  would  be  a  small  sum  for 
so  much  resistance  to  temptation.  In  the 
second  place,  if  your  scheme  had  worked 
I  would  DOW  be  sleepin'  in  the  valley, 
with  the  long  grass  wavin'  over  me  and 
coyotes  scratchin'  for  my  bones.  All 
these  should  be  paid  for.  But,  remem- 
berin'  that  there's  no  great  wealth  in  the 
town,  I'll  make  the  figures  reasonable. 
Call  my  share  $1,600." 

The  signers  of  the  round  robin  asked 
how  long  they  would  have  to  accept  or 
decline  this  generous  proposition  and  to 
raise  the  money  if  they  accepted  it  and 
were  given  three  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  warrants  would  be  sworn 
out    Then  they  retired  for  consultation. 

Advancing  civilization  brings  many 
problems.  Here  was  a  problem  with  a 
paradok.  A  villidn  was  about  to  use  a 
court  of  justice  as  an  instrnmoit  for  the 
cmdmnation  of  men  who  were  working 
to  eradicate  crime.  What  was  to  be  done? 
After  consultation  the  round  robiners 
sent  a  message  to  ask  the  two  reformed 
men  if,  on  the  payment  of  the  sum  de- 
manded, they  would  leave  the  town,  never 
to  return.  The  reply  was  that,  having 
reformed,  they  would  prefer  to  remain 
and  Cundiff  had  decided  to  run  for  mayor. 

While  the  deliberations  were  going  on 
it  happened  that  a  young  man  who  had 
served  an  enlistment  as  an  electrician 
passed  through  the  town  on  his  way  to  a 
large  mining  center  that  had  acquired 
civilization  where  he  was  to  be  employed 
putting  in  electric  lights  and  different 
devices  made  practicable  by  electricity. 
Hearing  of  the  dilemma  that  confronted 
the  citizens  of  Jimtown  and  especially 
the  round  robiners,  he  volunteered  to 
show  them  a  method  by  which  they  might 
get  rid  of  the  two  villains  without  dan- 
ger to  themselves.  They  offered  to  pay 
him  liberally  for  any  device  that  would 
bring  about  that  end,  but  he  declined  to 
receive  money  for  such  a  purpose  or  to 
work  it  himself. 

During  the  three  days  tiiat  the  round 
robiners  had  been  given  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision and  raise  funds  the  electrician 
worked  nights,  and  no  one  saw  what  he 


did.  He  was  engaged  in  laying  wires 
from  an  empty  cabin  to  the  house  of  one 
of  the  remnants  of  the  vigilance  com- 
mittee, Martin  Shaw.  When  the  time 
was  up,  after  expluning  his  device  to 
Mr.  Shaw,  he  withdrew  from  all  partid- 
pation  in  the  scheme. 

On  the  third  day  after  tiie  return  of 
Hollister  and  CuntUff  they  w&ce  invited 
to  the  deserted  cabin  in  which  the  elec- 
trician had  been  at  work  to  receive  the 
first  installment  of  the  ransom  that  had 
been  levied  on  the  town.  The  four  citi- 
zens most  interested  were  in  the  cabin, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  wires,  where  they 
could  see  plainly  the  place  to  which  the 
rascals  had  been  invited.  Citizens  were 
warned  to  keep  away  from  the  cabin  and 
regarded  the  warning.  Hollister  and 
Cimdiff  went  into  the  cabin  prepared  for 
them  and  found  a  bottie  and  two  glasses 
on  a  table.  They  poured  out  a  tumbler 
of  liquor  each,  raised  their  {passes  and 
were  drinking,  when  the  floor  rose  vp, 
they  were  tossed  a  hundred  feet  in  the 
air,  and  when  they  came  down  tiiey  had 
ceased  to  be  terrors  of  Jimtown.  The 
cabin  had  been  undermined  and  a  charge 
of  dynamite  ignited  by  electricity. 

That  ended  the  reign  of  terror  with 
which  Jimtown  had  been  afflicted  since  its 
settiement  The  courts  became  effective; 
schools  were  opened,  and  civilizaticni  grew 
rapidly.  But  few  of  the  dtiiens  who 
witnessed  the  explosicm  by  which  the  last 
of  the  gunmen  were  eliminated  remiun^ 
and  they  don't  care  to  give  the  story. 

Betty's  Answer 

BY  CLARISSA  HACKIE 

Ben  Finney  squinted  thoughtfully  at 
the  lowering  sky.  Although  the  grass  of 
the  plains  was  green  and  lush  with  many 
summer  rains,  the  gathering  clouds  gave 
promise  of  more  water. 

"I'd  hate  to  get  these  glad  ragsafi 
dampened  iip/'  muttered  Ben  regretfully 
as  he  glanced  down  at  his  gala  attire. 

He  made  a  brave  figure,  indeed,  as  he 
sat  on  his  big  black  horse.  He  wore  new 
buckskin  breeches— brandnew—andsnow 
white  Angora  chaps,  a  white  silk  shirt 
with  a  blue  silk  handkerchief  tied  ^XHit 
his  strong  brown  throat  and  a  fifteoidd* 
lar  hat  on  top  of  his  fair,  curly  hur. 
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"All  on  accoont  of  a  girl  who  woold  not 
look  twice  at  me  if  I  was  all  covered  with 
gold  lace,  like  that  army  fellow  that'a 
been  staying  there,"  sighed  Ben  as  he 
pricked  the  black  horse  with  his  silver- 
spurred  heels. 

The  horse  bounded  down  the  trail,  and 
Ben  Finney,  riding  like  a  centaiu-,  turned 
his  thoui^ts  from  the  impending  disaster 
of  rain  upon  his  best  clothes  and  medi- 
tated upon  his  chances  of  finding  Betty 
Dangerfield  at  home. 

Old  man  Dangerfield,  as  he  was  locally 
known,  was  pounding  out  of  the  gate 
when  Ben  approached  the  house. 

"Another  good-for-nothing  cowpun- 
dier!"  snorted  Dangerfield  fiercely  as 
they  passed 

Ben  laughed  lightly.  They  were  all  ac- 
customed to  Dangerfield's  insults  when 
his  rheumatism  was  more  wrenching  than 
usual. 

But  the  big-hearted  cowboys  of  Rattle 
county  would  have  risked  more  than  Dan- 
gerfield's barks  for  a  smile  and  a  word 
from  lovdy  Betty,  liis  jmtty  daughter 
and  keeper  of  his  widowed  household. 

Betly  was  sitting  in  the  front  porch 
now,  demurely  sewing  a  seam,  as  a  house- 
wife should 

Wah  Ching,  the  Chinese  cook,  peered 
from  his  kitchen  window  and.  glimpsing 
Ben's  glad  attire,  cackled  shrilly: 

"Him  corner  alleesamee,  vel^r  fine;  him 
go,  ebop^op,  velly  fast,  allee  samee, 
velly  madl"  he  muttwed 

In  tmth,  while  Ben  FHnney  looked  very 
fine  and  brave,  his  heart  was  fluttering 
painfully  before  it  made  one  last  drop  into 
his  shining  boots. 

To  dream  about  Betty  Dangerfield  when 
he  was  a  dozen  miles  away  was  one  thing; 
to  look  into  herfchanghig  eyes— now  gray, 
sow  brown,  now  green— was  another 
propotitiai. 

He  detected  mirth  and  admiration  in 
her  first  glance  at  his  gallant  form.  He 
banished  the  admiration  as  fictitious,  and 
he  remembered  the  quickly  repressed 
mirth,  and  his  heart  found  refuge  in  the 
8|dendid  boots. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Finney, "  dimpled 
Betfy  as  she  came  forward  with  out- 
stretched hand  and  carefully  lowered 
lashes. 


Ben  dropped  from  the  saddle  and  held 
her  hand  bi  his  own  big  brown  palm  for 
an  instant  Then  the  delicious  second 
was  over,  and  he  was  sitting  on  the  steps, 
one  knee  clasped  in  his  hands  and  his  eyes 
devouring  her  sweet  face. 

He  didn't  know  what  to  say.  The  heart 
that  might  have  prompted  him,  having 
departed  from  its  accustomed  place  under 
the  pocket  of  his  white  silk  shirt,  was 
also  dumb. 

"Father  has  gone  over  to  River  Bend, " 
volunteered  Betty  aftw  they  baddiscussed 
the  weather. 

"I  met  him,"  said  Ben;  then,  with  sod- 
den inspiration  he  added,  "What  do  you 
think  he  said.  Miss  Betty?" 

'^Something  awful,  I  am  afraid," 
laughed  Betty.  "Daddy's  rheumatism  is 
bothering  him  a  lot  just  now— poor  dear! 
What  did  he  say,  Mr.  Finney?" 

Ben  turned  brick  red,  but  he  kept  on 
doggedly: 

"He  said,  There  goes  another  good- 
for-nothing  cowpuncher'"  explained  Ben. 

It  was  Betty's  turn  to  bhish,  and  she 
did  it  most  becomingly. 

"How  horrid  of  daddy!  I  must  apol- 
ogize for  him.  I  am  sure  he  is  very  fond 
of  all  of  his  neighbors.  You  know  his 
rheumatism  is  very  painful"— 

"I  don't  mind  tliat  at  all,"  interrupted 
Ben, '  'only  I  wish  he  could  have  expressed 
it  a  little  differently.  If  instead  of  s^- 
ing  'another  oowpunchOT'  he  had  said. 
There  goes  that  good  for  nothing  eow- 
punchwl'  meaning  me  alone,  that  would 
have  suited  me  down  to  the  ground  " 

"Why?"  asked  Betty,  amazed 

"Because  it  would  have  wiped  out  all 
the  others,  showing  there  was  only  one 
cowpuncher  coming  here,  and— oh,  well, 
you  understand,  Betty,  that  I'd  like  to  be 
that  one!"  In  this  manner  Ben  Finney's 
heart  leaped  up  for  a  moment's  heroic 
action  and  prompted  his  tongue  to  bold 
speech. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Finney— Ben— I'm  so  sorry," 
began  Betty  in  a  panic-stricken  tone  as 
she  started  up  from  her  rocking  chah-, 
"but"- 

Ben's  heart  went  back  to  his  heels.  He 
arose  and  put  out  a  protesting,  IjaQcU  T  . 

"Never  mind  Miss  Betty.  Don't  mind 
me,   I've  got  a  nerve  to  think  of  you, 
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you  know,  with  that  swell  army  chap 
around,  only— well,  forget  it,  you  know. 
I  must  be  going.  I'm  afraid  it's  going  to 
rain.   Good  afternoon!" 

With  the  words  tumbling  off  his  lips, 
Ben  Finney  clapped  on  his  broad-brimmed 
hat,  leaped  into  his  saddle,  plunged  his 
spurs  into  the  satin  flanks  of  the  black 
horae  and  tore  away  through  the  gate 
and  out  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Dangerfield 
domain. 

Betty  stared  after  him  with  amazed 
eyes,  while  behind  the  open  window  in 
the  parlor  the  gold  lace  form  of  the  young 
army  officer  shook  with  silent  laughter. 

In  the  kitchen  Wah  Ching  rattled  the 
supper  dishes  and  grinned  cheerfully. 

"Him  no  stay  supper?  Golly!  I  see 
um  come,  I  see  urn  go  skedaddle.  Tee, 
hee!" 

Ben  Finney  was  not  in  a  laughing  mood 
as  he  dashed  wildly  across  the  green 
ranges  in  a  light  rain. 

He  was  not  thinking  of  tiie  sopping 
brim  of  his  splendid  hat,  nor  of  the  soaked 
silk  shirt  which  clung  to  his  broad  shoul- 
ders and  showed  every  muscle,  nor 
of  the  drooping  plumage  of  the  Angora 
chaps. 

Poor  Ben  saw  nothing  save  Betty's 
startled  glance  at  his  declaration  of  love- 
surprise  because  he  dared  to  dream  of 
her!  He  choked  with  resentment  Out 

here  in  the  great  West  they  believed  him 
to  be  a  poor  cowboy,  dependent  upon  his 
$30  per  month,  without  an  eye  to  the  fu- 
ture, when  in  fact  he  was  heir  to  a  tidy 
fortune  that  had  remained  untouched  in 
Chicago  banks  for  three  years  while  he 
reveled  in  the  free  life  of  the  plains  and 
earned  his  own  bread. 

The  storm  increased.  The  rain  beat  in 
his  face,  and  he  was  glad  of  the  wind  and 
the  wet  as  he  struggled  against  it  It 
was  life,  he  told  himself  grimly.  Only 
when  the  sun  came  out  by  and  by  it  would 
be  a  travesty  on  his  own  life,  for  the  sun 
could  not  shine  for  him  without  Betty 
Dangerfield. 

At  last  he  found  himself  in  a  rocky 
canyon  miles  away  from  home  and  with  a 
bewildering  sense  that  he  had  suffered  a 
bad  dream. 

It  was  still  raining  and  the  sides  of  the 


canyon  were  raked  with  gullies  of  water 
pouring  down  into  the  narrow  creek  that 
disappeared  in  a  smother  of  foam  at  the 
other  end  of  the  canyon. 

'  'What  shall  I  do7"  asked  Ben  hoarsely, 
and  there  came  no  answer  to  the  question 
of  what  a  man  must  do  with  his  life  if  he 
cannot  get  the  woman  he  loves.  All  the 
fervor  of  life  seemed  gone  without  that 
evanescent  hope  that  some  day  he  might 
wake  up  and  find  that  Betty  Dangerfield 
loved  him. 

He  told  himself  that  he  had  been  a  fool 
to  cherish  hope  so  long.  He  ou^t  to 
have  spoken  long  ago  and  allowed  her  to 
put  him  out  of  his  misery. 

Ben  Finney  laughed  bitterly  at  tbe 
thought. 

"Oh,  Ben,  why  do  you  laugh  like 
that?"  asked  a  timid  voice  right  at  his 
elbow. 

"I  am  dreaming, "  said  Ben, .turning 
his  head  slowly  around  to  find  that  the 
voice  was  not  that  of  a  dream  girt  It 
was  t^e  voice  of  Betty  Dangerfield  her- 
self. She  was  riding  her  pony,  and  the 
rush  of  the  torrents  had  drowned  the 
hoof  beats. 

Her  khaki  habit  was  soaking  wet  and 
raindrops  clung  to  the  red-gold  tendrils 
of  her  uncovered  liair.  The  swift  ride 
had  brought  a  roseate  flush  to  her  clear 
skin,  and  her  changing  eyes  were  pools 
of  mysterious  shadows. 

"M  iss  Betty ! ' '  gasped  Ben  Finney, 
staring  at  her.  "Something  has  hap- 
pened to  your  father?" 

Betty  shook  her  head. 

"Daddy  is  all  right,"  she  said  gravely, 
"but  something  has  happened  to  me. " 

Ben  whirled  about  his  hand  on  his 
holster. 

"Happened  to  you?"  he  cried.  'TeU 
me  quickly  so  I  can  do  something. " 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Betty,  with  stead/ 
eyes  gazing  into  his  hurt  blue  ones. 
"That  is  why  I  followed  you  here.  Bat 
Finney,  because  you  can  help  roe.  Will 
you?" 

"With  my  life!"  promised  Ben  grimly. 

"It's  about  a  man, "  began  Betty,  and 
her  dimples  deepened  as  Ben  tightened 
his  hand  on  his  gun— "a  man  of  whom 
I'm  fond.  Well,  Jg-,Lcl9yOWt>J?«-" 
Her  eyes  fell,  and  she  did  not  sk  the 
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agony  that  came  into  the  handsome  face 
under  the  dripping  sombrero. 

*-Yes,"  gritted  Ben  between  his  teeth, 
"yon  love  him— and— tell  me  the  rest " 

"He  came  and  asked  me  to  marry  him, 
and  then— then"— Betty  faltered. 

"And  then?"  thundered  Ben. 

"He  rode  away  as  fast  as  he  could," 
confessed  Betty.  "And  so  I  ran  after 
him.". 

"Well,  what  did  he  say?"  demanded 
■  Ben^  who  was  deatiily  white, 

Betty  looked  up  and  saw  the  agony  in 
his  strong  face. 

"Oh,  Ben!"  she  cried.  "What  are  you 
going  to  say?" 

Ben  stared.  "Me?  You  don't  mean 
me,  Betty!   Is  it  me  you  love?" 

"Of  course,  goose!"  sobbed  Betty  aa 
she  slipped  frcon  her  saddle  into  his  arms. 

"But  why -didn't  you  tell  me,  then? 
You  said  you  were  sorry,  and  I  thought' ' 
—Betty's  little  hand  stilled  the  words  on 
his  lips. 

"I  couldn't,  dear,  because  Captain 
Bently,  the  army  officer,  who  is  thinking 
of  buying  some  of  daddy's  horses  for  the 
post,  was  sitting  right  behind  us  in  the 
parlor,  and  I  was  afraid  he  would  hear. " 

"Oh!"  cried  Ben  as  he  held  her  closer. 

Then  the  sun  came  out  and  shone  over 
the  rain-drenched  world  like  a  smile  on  a 
tearful  face. 

"I  say,"  said  Ben  happily,  "that's  just 
the  way  I  thought  it  wouldn't  happen." 

And  Betty  nev^  even  asked  her  lover  to 
explain  this  cryptic  remark.  There  were 
so  many  important  things  to  talk  about 

CompensatloflLaw  Upheld 

Justice'Brown  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  upholds  the  work- 
men's compensation' act,  which  was  at- 
tacked on  four  counts  in  an  appeal  in  the 
case  of  William  Anderson  against  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

The  overworked  claim  that  legislation 
of  this  character  conflicts  with  the  four- 
teenth amendment  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution was  held  to  be  groundless  by 
Justice  Brown,  who  said  that  "while 
ric^ts  of  property  created  by  the  un- 
written law  cannot  be  taken  away  with- 
out doe  jnwceas  of  law,  the  common  law 
itself  may  be  changed  by  statute. " 


"Indeed, "the  justice  continues,  "the 
great  office  of  statutes  is  to  remedy  de- 
fects in  the  common  law  as  they  are  de- 
veloped, and  to  adapt  it  to  the  changes  of 
the  time  and  circumstances." 

The  second  attack  on  the  act  charged 
that  it  interfered  with  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  make  his  own  con- 
tract Justice  Brown  answers  this  as 
follows: 

"At  Uie  time  the  act  was  passed  the 
settled  law  of  this  State  was  that  a  con- 
tract limiting  or  releasing  damages  for 
future  negligence  was  against  public 
-policy.  The  act  is  but  a  statutory  ex- 
tension of  the  same  principle. ' ' 

With  reference  to  the  third  attack, 
that  the  act  deprives  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury.  Justice  Brown  says: 

"Nothing  is  to  be  found  !n  the  said 
thf-ee  sections  depriving  employer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  constitutional  right  of  a 
trial  by  jury.  They  merely  permit  a 
waiver  of  the  same,  if  both  so  ^;ree,  and 
neither  the  federal  nor  state  constitution 
precludes  such  waiver." 

The  fourth  attack  on  the  act  was  tiMt 
it  limited  the  amount  to  be  recovered  for 
injuries. 

"It  need  only  be  said  of  this  conten- 
tion," Justice  Brown  concludes,  "that 
the  amount  to  be  recovered  for  injuries 
to  an  employee  >s  limited  only  when  the 
parties  to  the  contract  of  employment  so 
Agree."— Weekly  News  Letter. 


Qet  $9.34  a  Week;  Strike 

Unorganized  employees  of  the  Bristol 
mills,  Philadelphia,  are  striking  to  en- 
force a  '  wage  demand  of  $11  a  week. 
They  have  been  receiving  $9.34  a  week 
and  declare  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
support  a  family  on  those  rates.  The 
mills  are  owned  by  Joseph  R.  Grundy, 
president  of  the  Pomsylvania  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  Mr.  Grundy  led 
the  fight  against  the  child  labor  law. 
passed  by  the  last  legislatiure,  and  the 
strike  he  now  faces  would  indicate  he  has 
other  reason^  to  oppose  child  labor  legis- 
lation than  the  fear  that  children  will  ac- 
quire'bad  habits  if  they  are  taken  from 
mills,  mines  and  factories -ffredklv^fews 

Letter.  Digitized  by  VjOOgie 
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Gorrespondence 


All  eoatrilmtioas  to  oar  ConMpoDdanu  ecrimnDi 
muat  be  in  not  btor  than  the  10th  of  the  mmtb  to 
inaura  inswrtiao. 

ArticlM  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  p&pef 
only.  Noma  de  plume  may  be  used,  but  every  ar- 
ticle must  be  eisned  Vith  full  name  and  addreaa  of 
the  writer  a*  a  suaranty  of  sood  faith,  and  to  in- 
■ure  itMertlan.  No  anonymous  letters  will  be  pah- 
lished  under  any  circumstances. 

While  the  Editor  does  not  assume  responsibility 
for  opinions  expressed  by  contributors  to  this  de- 
partment, he  is  held  responsible  in  both  law  and 
mond  ethics  for  admittins  that  which  will  injure  or 
crflKte  ill  faeUng,  Hence  all  coramanicatioM  are 
■nhiect  to  revisioa  or  rejection  If  the  Editor  deems 
It  necessary. 

C.  H.  Sauioms.  Editor  and  lUiMcar- 


Labor'B  Tribute 

Were  I  a  poet  I  would  write 

In  lines  that  time  could  not  efface; 
A  history  true  <rf  Mtofu  fight. 

Where  searchers  after  troth  oooU  trace 
The  records  fair,  some  later  day. 

Of  all  its  stru«Kles  in  the  past 
Of  thooe  who  fousibt  and  led  the  way. 

And  nailed  her  banner  to  the  mast. 

Were  I  an  artist,  I  would  paint 

In  colors  that  would  please  the  eye, 
A  picture  showing'  the  restraint. 

Which  bound  the  toiler's  hands,  and  why 
That  lalxir,  tho'  for  years  denied, 

Progressed  in  spite  of  human  greed, 
Show  where  she'd  justice  on  her  side. 

And  brawn  to  ftffht  and  brains  to  lead. 

Had  I  the  sculptor's  wondrous  skill, 

I'd  ply  my  chisel,  nlarht  and  day. 
And  ne'er  give  up  the  task,  until 

Fran  rock  that  never  would  decay, 
I'd  carve  in  lines  both  deep  and  true 

A  figure  that  would  represent 
Tite  friend  ci  man,  and  master  too. 

The  people's  firie&d.  our  President. 

And  wws  I  Messed  wl  A  subtle  speech 

Of  some  great  orator  of  old; 
Ttte  lessons  IsbM-  taught,  I'd  teach. 

And  all  the  world's  attention  hold: 
And  with  my  art  and  brush  and  pen. 

Commend  unto  undying  fame. 
The  friend  of  all  mankind,  and  then 

Would  link  with  Lincoln's,  Wilson's  name, 
T.  P.  W. 


Write  for  the  Jonnul 


GOODLAND,  Kans..  Oct.  2,  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  On  several  occasions, 
our  Editor,  in  a  few  well  chosen  words, 
has  paid  tribute  to  the  ability  of  engi- 
neers, and  requested  correspondent  for 
the  Journal,  at  the  same  time  outlining; 
certain  subjects  on  which  we  might  write 


interesting  and  instructive  articles.  As 
a  rule  many  years  have  elapsed  since  onr 
school  days,  and  the  ravages  of  time, 
combined  with  lack  of  practice,  makes 
proper  composition  difficult  for  many  of 
us.  However,  it  is  all  in  the  family  and 
our  readers  will  hardly  expect  the  effort 
of  a  Johnson  or  a  Byron>  and  artides 
aloiig  the  lines  suggested  will,  no  doubt, 
be  appreciated  by  a  majority.  The  editor 
made  no  mistake  in  saying  that  engineers 
are  deep  thinkers  and  thoughtful  readers, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  have 
noticed  a  pessimistic  trend  of  late  in  the 
correspondence  columns  of  some  other 
labor  papers.  While  tiiere  is  practically 
no  danger  of  engineers  becoming  addicted 
to  the  habit  of  unjustly  eomplaininft  it 
will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  we  belong  to 
the  strongest  and  most  respected  labor 
organization  on  earth,  and  avoid  the  nar- 
row-minded path  by  viewing  all  sides  of 
any  situation.  In  looking  over  the  pages 
of  a  certain  labor  periodical  not  long  ago 
it  was  forcibly  brought  to  mind  that  much 
of  the  space  devoted  to  correspondence 
was  taken  up  by  a  writer  who  advanced 
no  ideas  for  bettering  conditions,  but  in- 
dulged in  a  lengthy  harangue  of  general 
fault-finding,  and  in  a  following  issue 
practically  all  of  that  space  was  covered 
by  others,  who,  parrot-like,  simply  en- 
dorsed the  views  of  the  radical  writer; 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  fortunately 
my  lot  was  cast  with  those  intelligent 
enon^  to  appreciate  that  organizatiim 
has  improved  conditions  for  those  who 
tabor.  Ehigineers  who  have  an  extended 
railroad  career  to  review  can  testify  to 
the  good  our  Brotherhood  has  brou^t  to 
us,  and  when  we  look  back  and  realize 
how  close  it  has  been  to  destruction  in 
some  of  the  struggles  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  improved  conditions  enjoyed 
today,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  de- 
voted members  view  with  alarm  the  pos- 
sibility of  straining  it  beyond  endurance, 
and  there  are  certainly  none  who  do  not 
realize  that  we  need  the  Brotherhood,  in 
all  its  vigor,  to  maintain  what  has  already 
been  achieved.  History  teaches  that 
powerful  nations  have  been  swept  from 
lofty  positions  by  allowing  a  feeling  of 
invincibility  to  overcome  good  judgment 
in  aggressive  action,  by  u^^^|^^^g 
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thestrengthand  enduranceof  an  opponent 
Not  long  ago  it  was  positively  stated  by 
one  of  our  Grand  Officers  that  en^neers 
high  on  the  seniority  list  were  not  willing 
to  help  those  less  fortunate.  It  seems 
that  recent  events  have  proven  the  asser- 
tion out  of  place  and  not  fittitig  as  a  gen- 
eral application  to  the  Brotherhood  at 
large.  Much  has  been  said  of  late  years 
relative  to  "old  and  young"  taaa,  and  one 
not  familiar  with  the  situation  mis^t 
readily  imagine  those  holding  regular 
passenger  runs  had  dropped  to  them  from 
the  skies,  instead  of  earning  them  in 
irregular  service  as  other  men  are  earn- 
ing such  runs  today.  Many  who  have 
passenger  runs  have  pulled  freight  under 
all  conditions  as  they  have  existed  in  the 
last  twenty  years  or  more.  I  have  in 
mind  a  Brother  who  has  twen^-four 
years  senior!^  aa  one  division,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  career  became  entitied 
to  a  regular  passenger  run  on  August  17, 
1916.  This  Brother,  like  many  others 
similarly  situated,  would  be  loth  to  will- 
ingly relinquish  his  hard-earned  promo- 
tion, but,  like  many  others,  considers 
allegiance  to  the  Brotherhood  paramount 
to  all  else. 

Many  members  are  convinced  tiiat  our 
conventions  cost  too  much  and  are  ready 
to  adopt  some  other  plan  of  representa- 
tioD,  if  one  can  be  ppduced  that  will  re- 
duce the  expense  without  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  such  meetings.  Some  con- 
tend that  a  plan  wherel^  our  general 
chwrman  could  represent  the  men  of  the 
system  on  which  he  is  employed  would 
not  be  feasible  for  the  reason  that  a 
chairman  from  a  small  system,  represent- 
ing a  few  men,  would  have  as  much  voice 
as  one  from  a .  system  representing  a 
larger  number.  If  this  argument  is  good 
our  present  mode  is  wrong,  for  the  Divi- 
sions range  in  membership  from  twenty 
and  less  to  more  than  two  hundred,  and 
each  is  entitied  to  a  delegate.  But  per- 
haps it  matters  little  how  many  one  rep- 
resents, provided  he  works  and  votes  for 
the  good  of  the  Order,  and  the  fact  that 
a  Brother  was  elected  general  chairman 
of  a  system  should  be  sufficient  evidence 
of  his  integrity.  In  any  event  the  Broth- 
erhood at  all  times  has  the  power  to 
change  its  course  to  meet  new  conditions 


that  may  arise.  We  now  have  a  law 
which  permits  one  delegate  to  represent 
five  Divisions,  and  if  we  concede  that  law 
to  be  just  and  right  we  admit  in  doing  so 
that  there  is  not  much  argument  in  favor 
of  pro  rate  representation. 

Hoping  for  a  liberal  response  to  our 
editor's  request  to  "Write  for  the  Jodb- 
NAU"  I  remain, 

Yours  fraternally, 

J.  L.  BoYLB,  IMv.  422. 

Expeasive  Ltunries 

New  Orleamb.  La...  Sept.  30.  19K. 

Editor  Journal:  For  various  causes 
I  have  not  "broken  into  print"  during 
the  past  few  months,  and  possibly  some 
of  the  Brothers  are  more  than  leased 
that  this  is  the  case;  however,  I  am  now 
having  a  breathing  spell  and  will  dwell 
just  a  bit  im  *  'expensive  luxuries. ' '  Wh&a 
I  mention  "expensive  luxuries,"  I  do  not 
refer  to  any  of  the  good  things  of  life 
but  to  the  arbitraries  contained  in 
many  of  the  various  contracts  and 
working  agreements  now  in  existence  be- 
tween Uie  railroads  and  their  employeesL 
Broadly  speaking,  I  believe  I  can  say 
without  truthful  contradiction,  that  prac- 
tically every  arbitrary  allowance  is  fast 
becoming  an  expensive  luxury  and  that 
undermost  conditions  we  are  spending  a 
great  deal  more  to  maintain  them  than 
they  are  worth.  Understand,  kind  read^, 
the  current  agreement  under  which  I  am 
working  compares  very  favorably  with 
agreements  elsewhere  md  excels  a  vast 
majority  of  them  when  it  comes  down  to 
arbitrary  allowances,  and.  while  the 
humble  writer  was  a  party  to  its  for- 
mation, he  is  none  the  less  frank  to 
admit,  that  in  reality  such  allowances  are 
luxuries  pure  and  simple.  While  thore 
may  be  exceptions,  as  a  role  all  companies 
oppose  such  allowances  and  seldom  per- 
mit an  opportunity,  technical  or  other- 
wise, to  pass  without  taking  some  stan^ 
or  making  some  ruling  that  forces  the 
committee  to  make  an  issue,  and  even 
though  we  gain  our  point  and  force  the 
arbitrary  allowances  in  the  end,  they  have 
always  proven  to  be  an  expensive  luxiu?. 
I  recall  one  case  where  the  amount  in- 
volved was  practically  «w-half  dollar, 
yet  it  cost  the  meQiioBcthaVd^d^^tiifaty 
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odd  dollars  to  collect  it.  I  know  of  an- 
other case  where  the  amount  claimed  was 
just  one  dollar,  yet  the  committee  foug'ht 
this  claim,  step  by  step,  from  the  master 
mechanic  to  the  president  of  the  road, 
incurring  at  least  one  hundred  dollars' 
expense  to  collect  one,  and  that  was  an 
arbitrary  allowance  claim.  I  have  also 
heard  many  other  Brothers  speak  of 
similar  cases.  Ordinarily,  arbitrary  al- 
lowances mean  double  compensation,  or 
double  pay  for  services  rendered,  or  time 
held,  or  delayed  during  the  same  'period, 
for  which  we  are  already  being  compen- 
sated and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  con- 
vince the  average  person,  the  "outsider," 
80  to  speak,  that  such  practices  are  legal 
and  just  and  the  companies  have  not  been 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  these  condi- 
tions, and  are  using  them  as  a  basis  of 
argument  to  bias  the  public  mind  and 
create  an  unfavorable  opinion  never  once 
intimating  that  such  arbitraries  are 
creations  of  their  own;  nevertheless  it  is 
true. 

When  the  committees  would  meet  the 
managements  and  submit  along  with 
•  working  conditions  a  classified  rate  of 
p^,  the  company  would  usually  say, 
*'We  cannot  grant  the  rate  demanded  for 
such  and  such  engine,  or  class  of  serv- 
ice, but  we  will  grant  initial  and  final 
terminal  delayed  time,  switching  en  route, 
unloading  company  material,  doubling 
iuQSt  running  for  fuel,  assisting  others, 
or  some  other  arbitrary  allowance  which 
will  prove  a  financial  benefit  and  improve 
working  conditions,"  all  of  which  was 
true,  and  the  men  accepted  these  proposi- 
tions from  time  to  time,  the  companies 
penalizing  themselves  by  such  arbi- 
traries. Once  in  force  the  companies 
almost  invariably  fight  their  payment, 
though  usually  losing  out  in  the  end,  yet 
the  result  has  proven  them  an  expensive 
luxury  to  the  men.  But  rather  than 
yield  a  point,  or  ^ve  up  an  established 
precedent,  the  issues  are  made  and  even 
though  the  principle  is  maintained,  the 
financial  loss  is  often  ten,  twenty,  and 
sometimes  a  hundred  fold  greater  than 
the  claim.  The  question  then  presents 
itself,  "Shall  we  give  up  the  arbitra- 
ries?" Honestly  believing  they  are  "ex- 
pnwiva  luxuries,"  I  would  aa^  yes,  give 


them  up,  but  not  until  something  equiva- 
lent thereto  has  been  granted  by  the 
companies  in  return.  They,  and  not  the 
men  were  the  creators  of  such  conditions, 
and  since  they  are  harping  about '  arbi- 
traries, double  compensation  and  unjust 
practices,  say  to  tiiem.  Take  your  old 
arbitraries,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  but 
you  must  offset  the  loss  incident  thereto 
by  a  direct  increase  in  tiie  classified  rates 
of  pay,  and  until  they  do  that  there  re- 
mains nothing  for  the  men  to  do  but  hold 
the  arbitraries,  even  tiiough  tiiey  be  a 
bone  of  contration  and  an  expensive 
luxury.  I  honestiy  believe  we  would  be 
better  off  and  relations  would  be  more 
harmonious  if  arbitraries  could  be  elim- 
inated and  a  just  compensation  provided 
therefor  and  a  standard  working  condi- 
tion established  that  would  be  apidicable 
to  all  alike. 

As  I  see  it,  under  average  circum- 
stances, arbitraries  are  an  expensive 
luxury.  F.  K  Wood,  DIv.  766. 


Bisfat-Hoar  Dsy 

HtNNEAPOLIS,  HiNN..  Sept.  22.  19ie, 

Editor  Journal:  Since  the  question  of 
the  eight-hour  day  came  up,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  said  by  the  other  side 
about  the  large  pay  that  men  in  train 
service  receive.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
public's  attention  to  a  few  facts  in  that 
connection: 

Ist  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the 
expenses  of  the  men  in  train  service  are 
almost  double  what  they  would  be,  if  they 
were  at  home  all  the  time?  They  used  to 
get  meals  for  26  cents,  now  they  have  to 
pay  as  high  as  50  cents  for  the  same 
service;  and  it  is  hard  to  get  a  bed  for 
less  than  50  cents.  You'  all  know  the 
general  cost  of  living  is  about  double, 
what  it  was  three  years  ^o.  Besides 
this,  tiieir  occupation  is  so  very  dangerous 
that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  carry  all 
the  life  and  accident  insurance  tiiey  can 
afford,  for  the  protection  of  their  families ; 
and  the  premiums  on  same  are  much  higher 
than  they  would  be  in  less  hazardous  work. 

2nd.  They  are  giving  the  very  best  part 
of  their  lives  to  the  railroad  company, 
and  after  working  a  few  vears  at  this 
strenuous  work,  felMtKedW^OildOgLfld 
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broken  down  machine,  not  good  for  any- 
tbing  else,  but  go  to  the  scrap  pile. 

Sd.  They  have  to  work  several  years  to 
gain  the  responsible  position  they  hold, 
and  if  anything  happens  that  they  lose 
tbeir  position  with  the  company,  what 
have  they  got?  Nothing.  They  can  not 
get  the  same  kind  of  a  job  on  another 
road.  The  best  part  of  their  life  is  gone, 
and  they  are  too  oM  to  commence  over 
again.  You  did  not  think  of  that,  did 
you?   But  it  is  a  fact 

4th.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  who 
earns  every  dollar  that  finds  its  way  into 
the  strong  box  of  the  railroad  company? 
Wen,  it  is  earned  by  the  men  in  train 
service— yes,  every  dollar  ia  actually 
earned  by  the  mea  in  train  service.  There 
is  not  a  dollar  earned  until  the  train  starts 
from  the  terminal  with  the  freight,  pas- 
senger, mail  or  express,  as  the  case  may 
be.  So  you  see  it  is  the  men  in  train 
service  who  earn  the  money  to  pay  the 
dividends  to  the  stockholders,  the  high 
salaries  of  the  officials,  down  to  the  lowest 
wages  paid  common  laborers. 

Now  my  friends,  after  reading  these 
few  facts,  do  you  think  the  men  in  train 
service  are  overpaid,  or  do  you  think  they 
should  not  have  a  shorter  work-day  so 
they  can  have  a  little  time  at  home  with 
tbeur  families,  more  than  just  barely 
enoi^  to  get  a  little  sleep,  and  a  meal 
before  going  out  again? 

They  an  Bcaroely  home  enough  for 
their  children  to  know  them.  You  men 
that  are  at  home  all  the  time,  with  every 
night's  sleep,  don't  realize  that  the  men 
in  train  service  miss  all  these  home 
comforts,  nor  what  they  have  to  contend 
with  out  on  the  road  in  all  kinds  of 
weatiier,  working  day  and  ni^t  to  get 
the  truns  over  the  road,  earning  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  for  the  railroad 
company.  Don't  you  think  they  should 
have  a  shorter  day  and  enjoy  some  of  the 
comforts  of  this  life,  as  others  do? 
Yours  fraternally, 

G.  S.  Webster,  Div.  367. 


Safely  RnBlattoos? 

CUCVBUND.  O.,  Oct,  IB16, 

Edttok  Joubnal:  Some  of  the  rules  in 
operatkm  here  and  there  for  the  safe 


movement  of  trains  seem  to  be  foonded 
on  the  most  illogical  theory  imaginaUc^ 
If  they  can  be  said  to  really  have  any 
foundation  whatever.  One  of  these  is 
the  rule  for  regulating  train  movement 
over  a  piece  of  track  that  is  unsafe  far 
usual  speed.  On  some  roads  there  is  an 
order  issued,  also  a  "Slow  Board"  calling 
attention  to  the  matter,  which  ia  very 
proper,  but  in  other  places  mly  the  order 
or  bulletin  notice  Is  used,  and  in  still 
others  only  the  "Slow  Board"  warns  the 
engineer  he  is  approaching  track  that  is 
dangerous  to  run  over  at  any  speed  ex- 
ceeding that  marked  on  the  warning 
board. 

The  fault  of  the  latter  plan,  you  all 
know.  Is  the  possibillly  of  not  being  able 
to  find  tiw  "Board. "  If  the  only  duty  of 
the  engineer  was  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout 

for  "Slow  Boards"  he  might,  even  then, 
get  by  one  in  a  fog  or  a  storm,  but  when 
the  various  other  diverting  duties  demand 
his  attention  now  and  then,  the  likelihood 
of  hisgettli^bytbe  "Board"  Is  increased 
tenfold. 

One  of  the  worst  wrecks  the  writer 
ever  witnessed  was  due  to  a  defective 
crossover,  over  which  there  was  a  dow 
speed  limit  made  known  to  the  engineer 
of  the  wrecked  train  through  a  message. 
The  engineer  was  not  familiar  vrith  the 
location  indicated  on  the  message,  having 
been  on  another  division  for  several 
years,  and  the  land  marks  at  that  pmnt 
having  been  changed  somewhat  during 
his  absence,  it  being  within  the  limits  of 
me  of  our  large  cities,  he  was  luable  to 
locate  the  dangeroua  crossover  in  time  to 
reduce  speed  before  coming  to  it,  with  the 
result  that  his  whole  train  of  nine  pas- 
senger cars  was  derailed,  with  fearful 
results.  This  proved  the  message  was 
not  sufficient  in  such  a  case. 

But  however  wrong  that  practice  may 
be  it  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  ^e  one  where 
the  "Slow  Board"  is  the  only  warning 
provided.  It  may  be  surprising,  even  in- 
conceivable to  some,  how  such  a  regula- 
tion could  exist;  but  it  is  no  more  strange 
than  the  thecny  on  which  it  is  founded, 
for  when  the  matter  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  tbe  officer  of  a  road  who  was 
responsible  for  a  regolatkar  9fAiM  kind, 
and  Its  faults  p({ii£^<^(^ei^l2MSiraid 
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be  was  aware  of  all  the  possibilities  re- 
latii^  to  it»  but  added,  that  if  the  prac- 
tice of  forewaniing  engineers  by  bull^Jin 
or  message,  whenever  the  track  was  de- 
fective was  adopted,  they  would  eventu- 
ally come  to  disregard  all  measures  of 
caution  for  avoiding  danger  of  which  they 
wsxe  not  forewarned.  W.  B.  G. 

JhB  Bocss 

Jim  Boss*  w«a  ■uperBtitkas. 

That'a  whnt  people  uacd  to  mrt 
Bo  wmsD't  just  like  other  men. 

Had  a  peculiar  way; 
And  I  half  believed  the  rumor. 

Tin  I  fired  to  Jims  yev..^  * 
Wbon  tlilii«>  I  ooolda'tBM  bafon 

Chxw  to  my  mind  quite  clew. 

Now  Jim  had  one  bad  habit. 

Alons  with  aeveral  more. 
For  no  matter  wh»t  woold  b«pp«). 

(And  thins*  bwpeBM  him  Bwomi 
He'd  alwar*  ftame  a  harnih**  fib 

To  cover  up  hh  tradtfc 
Though  b«  never  tiied  to  iblft  the  blame 

To  other  people's  backa. 

This'haUt,  with  his  other  faults, 

Uke  weeds  grew  thick  and  fast. 
Until  what  truth  Jim  e'er  poeaeeeod 

Was  rooted  out  at  Isst: 
Until  it  seemed,  to  me  at  least 

Tbnt  tho'  he'd  sometimea  try 
To  tell  the  truth,  he'd  somdiow  tau. 

And  wind  up  with  a  lie. 

The  people  didn't  wty  be  Bed.  _ 

Fw  that  would  sound  malicioas. 
^  kindred  feetins  moved,  perbapsT 

T%ey  called  him  superstitious; 
Fte  it  didn't  matter  what  went  wrooff 

VnUi  Jim  oat  on  the  road. 
H«'d  have  some  spooky  alibi 

And  say.  "I  might  a  knowed. 

Tea,  If  we  stalled  on  Summit  srade. 

With  sand  iripee  plosKod  up  tight; 
Or  run  right  through  a  main  track  swtten. 

Tho'  the  light  was  shining  Ixight; 
Or  lost  one-half  the  engine. 

Through  failure  to  inspect. 
Or  cut  the  valves  or  cylinders, 

Fran  naught  but  sheer  neglect. 

Why  he  wouldn't  be  perturbed  a  bit. 

Nor  be  the  least  surprised.  ^  ^  ^  „ 
He'd  simply  say.  It  can't  be  helped." 

Or.  it's  'Vast  as  I  surmised; 
Then  tell  you  how  a  yeDow  eat. 

Or,  perhaps  tt  might  be  black. 
Just  'lioo-doo'd"  him  "back  there  a  wajv. 

^  running  eroas  the  track. 

Scntetimee  It  was  a  colored  man. 

A  brown  mule  or  a  gnif. 
Or  an  wgan  grinder's  monkey 

That  he'd  see  akng  tlie  way; 
Or  he'd  walk  baneaA  a  ladder. 

Or  Bometbiivof  the  Uid. 
That  he'd  blame      all  Ua  trouUas 

And  at  once  relieve  his  mind. 

Of  course  he  got  suspensions 

And  was  fired  a  dosen  times. 
Var  some  of  the  mistakes  he  mada. 

Were  Uttle  short  of  crimes; 
But  still  his  faith  grew  firmer 

With  tlte  passing  of  the  years, 
Tm  with  talesof  his  misfortunes, 

H«  eould  mom  a  itaaa  to  tsm. 


But  like  all  mortals,  good  and  bad. 

Jim  went  to  his  reward. 
And  whether  the  road  led  up  or  down. 

The  trip,  for  Jim,  was  bard; 
And  if  be  fafled  to  land  just  right, 

Ifstbesaitaitbettoplay.  ^  , 
That  ha  saw  a  **eoaii."  or  waOud 

Beneath  a  ladder  on  the  way. 


E.  A.  CampbeU,  Div.  4 

Toledo,  O.,  Sept.  29i  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  I  am  writing  here  a 
short  history  of  myself,  believing  it  might 
interest  some  of  the  Brothers  I  may  have 
met  in  my  railroad  life.   I  have  been  a 


Bio.  E.  a.  CampbelL  Dtv.  4 


member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  for  36  years 
and  was  retired  from  active  service  on 
the  Toledo  Division  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral two  years  ago  on  accountof  an  injury 
received  on  du^. 

I  am  also  a  member  of  the  penmon  as- 
sociation. 

I  was  bom  December  3, 1849,  on  a  farm 
in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  where  my  dear 
old  mother  died  in  1865.  We  then  moved 
to  DeKalb  County,  Ind.,  on  a  farm  south- 
west of  Butier,  on  tiie  Air  Lfaie  division 
of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad.  Father  died 
there  in  1872,  after  which  I  came  toTotedo 
with  my  brother,  who  was  then  engmeer 
of  a  switch  engine  jn^the  ^^^^  W'jJ  ®' 
the  Lake  Shore  rSIkwwK  1  got  A  posi- 
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tion  as  fireman  in  the  same  yard,  where 
I  remained  until  1877,  when  I  rao  a  switch 
engine,  but  part  of  the  time  was  an  ex- 
tra fireman  on  the  road. 

I  was  transferred  with  some  others 
from  the  Michigan  division  in  November, 
1877,  to  the  Toledo  division,  where  I  re- 
mained until  retired,  although  I  did  serve 
one  winter  on  the  Detroit  division,  during 
that  time  with  engineer  Jesse  Darling. 

The  young  men  of  today  do  not  realize 
the  many  inconveniences  we  had  to  con- 
tend witJi  on  the  railroad  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  I  could  relate,  if  space  would 
permit,  enough  odd  experiences  to  fill  a 
book.  Everything  we  had  to  work  with 
was  crudely  cons^cted.  We  had  neither 
water  glasses  nor  injectors;  firemen  had 
to  go  out  on  the  steam  chests  to  oil  the 
valves,  while  the  trainmen  had  to  couple 
cars  with  links  and  pins,  which  was 
dangerous  work  at  any  time,  especially 
when  the  draw  bars  were  of  different 
heights.  We  also  had  only  the  hand 
brakes  on  engines  and  cars. 

Wishing  good  luck  and  prosperity  to  all 
the  Brothers  everywhere,  I  remain, 
Fraternally  yours, 
E.  A.  Cahpbbll,  Div.  4. 


Bro.  Qeo,  E.  Scott 

Editor  Journal:  Brother  Scott  was 
born  in  Dresden,  O.,  August  15,  1851. 
Later  the  family  moved  to  Muscatine, 
la.  At  an  early  age  Brother  Scott  left 
school  and  aided  in  supporting  a  la^ 
family. 

Brother  Scott's  railroading  career 
began  in  October,  1868,  in  "the  good  old 
days"  when  a  tie-up  or  a  washout  meant 
a  dance,  and  when  red  tape  was  un- 
known. His  first  experience  was  firing  a 
switch  engine  for  the  Rock  Island  Road 
at  Des  Moines,  la. 

In  February,  1869,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  mun  line  with  engineer  P.  H. 
Wells.  The  most  of  Brother  Scott's  fir- 
ing was  done  with  engineers  J.  E.  Mosley 
and  Fred  Gould,  both  of  whom  have 
passed  to  the  great  beyond. 

Brother  Scott  was  promoted  to  engi- 
neer in  November,  1870.  He  served  three 
years  on  the  switch  engine  at  Brooklyn, 
la.   Latar  ha  moved  to  Rock  Island,  111., 


and  was  assigned  to  the  main  line  of  tbe 
Rock  Idand  Road.  Here  he  served  as  a 
■passenger  and  a  freight  engineer  ontil 
February,  1898,  when  he  voluntarily  re- 
tired from  service. 

In  Brother  Scott's  career  running  a 
locomotive  his  record  is  well-nigh  perfect, 
for  he  never  was  in  an  accident,  but  was 
instrumental  in  preventing  several. 

One  of  his  favorite  firemen  was  Nat 
Downs,  who  carried  his  fiddle  in  fais  tool 
box.     Others  were   Jack  Quinlan  and 


Bro.  G«0.  E.  Sentt.  Dir.  2B8 


Billy  McGrath,  all  of  whom  are  yet  in 
active  service  as  engineers. 

Brother  Scott  joined  B.  of  L.  E.  Div. 
60,  in  April,  1874,  then  located  at  Daven- 
port, la.,  later  at  Rock  Island,  HI.  He 
held  the  chair  of  first  engineer.  Chief  En- 
gineer and  oUier  offices.  In  1906  he  was 
transferred  to  Div.  238,  Tacoma,  Wash., 
of  which  Division  he  is  now  CSiaidain. 

About  a  year  ago  Brother  Soott  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Grand 
International  Division,  and  is  the  proud 
owner  of  a  G.  I.  D.  badge  for  which  he 
wishes  to  thank  all  members  of  Diva. 
238  and  60. 

Brother  Scott  was  married  in  Novem- 
ber, 1871,  to  Miss  Belle^-Ovetmaik  of 
AtaUsaa,  la.,  wh«tot«tlU>yipi^tt^  liiab- 
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tinoe  to  add  to  his  happinesa.  He  has 
1^  a  son  and  daughter  living  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.  Brother  Scott  has  been  employed 
tint  the  past  10  years  in  tiie  coach  paint- 
ing shop  as  painter  at  the  Northern 
Pacific  Shops,  South  Tacoma. 

Fraternally  yours, 
J.  D.  Smyth.  S.-T.  Div.  288. 

Bro.  ^  W.  Speflcer.  Retired 

Editob  Journal:  On  September  1. 
1916,  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  re- 
tired, on  pension,  another  of  its  engineers 
who  had  reached  the  seventy-year  mark— 
Bro.  A.  W.  Spencer,  of  Bay  State 
Div.  439. 

Brother  Spencer  was  bom  in  Salisbury, 
Vt,  August  3,  1846.  He  worked  on  his 
father's  farm  untfl  he  waa  Zl  years  of 
age  and  then  came  to  Massachusetts. 
He  went  to  work  as  assistant  foreman  on 
the  track  for  the  Boston,  Hartford  & 
Erie  R.  R.,  a  road  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  New  York  &  New  England  and 
is  a  divifflon  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  Brother  Spen- 
cer went  firing  on  the  Boston  &  Albany 
<m  February  18,  1868»  and  began  running 
July  17,  1870.  He  spent  ten  years  in 
freight  service  and  about  two  years  in 
''spare"  passenger  running.  In  the  year 
1882  he  bid  in  a  throi^h  passenger  run 
between  Boston  and  Springfield.  Mass., 
and  has  been  in  that  service  ever  since. 

In  the  year  1902,  after  the  New  York 
Central  leased  the  Boston  ft  Albany,  the 
passenger  service  was  changed  into  one 
short  division  between  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter, a  distance  of  44  miles,  and  one 
long  division  between  Worcester  and  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  a  distance  of  166  miles. 
When  this  change  was  made.  Brother 
SpencOT  bid  in  one  of  the  hardest  runs 
between  Worcester  and  Albany  and  held 
it  seven  years,  making  three  round  trips 
a  week.  During  that  time  ten  Afferent 
men  ran  opposite  to  him. 

His  life  in  the  cab  has  been  so  unevent- 
ful that  we  qnoto  from  a  familiar  poem: 

"So  9rm  ran  Ub  apu  of  Bf o^ 
Hit  Mlshban  thoosht  him  odd." 

He  has  been  a  member  of  Bay  State 
Div.  4S9  since  1888  and  wh«i  the  pend<» 
plan  waa  introdneed  became  a  member  of 


Bro.  A.  W.  Sponoer,  EHv.  OS 


it  He  is  enjoying  excellent  health  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  48  years  of  his  life 
has  heea  spent  on  the  footboard  of  an 
engine,  and  when  seen  recently  l^a 
friend,  vna  plamihig  a  vacation  trip  to 
Quebec  and  Northern  Vermont 

Brother  Spencer  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  so  many  years  of  successful  service 
and  has  the  good  wishes  of  his  many 
friends  in  the  B.  of  L.  E.  for  a  happy 
vacation  of  many  years  to  come. 

A.  C.  H.,  Div.  439. 


Bro.  Oeorfe  W.  Fry,  Div.  52 

Bu.Tiii<«E,  Hd.,  Sept.  %  1S16. 

Bro.  Geo.  W.  Fry  was  bom  October  28, 
188^  in  Shrewsbury  Townshii^  York 
County,  Fa. 

He  went  firing  on  the  old  Susquehanna 
Railroad  in  1863  when  but  seventeen 
years  old.  He  left  that  road  In  December 
of  that  year  to  go  on  tiie  B.  ft  O.  R.  R., 
where  Ik  fired  until  May,  1866,  being  pro- 
moted to  engineer  at  that  time.  He  re- 
mained there  tmtil  June  1,  1868,  making 
a  total  of  nine  years'  service  on  that  road. 

He  then  went  to  the  Northern  Central 
R.  R.  as  engineer,  running  there  ctm- 
tinurady  tnm  Jime  1.  ISSfLnntil  JwKt 
1906,  when  he  was  zWitf  ^ttd-fUulglM 
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the  age  of  seventy  years,  having  run  an 
engine  for  fifty  years. 

.  Brother  Fry  knew  John  Brown  of  Har- 
per's Ferry  fame,  who  he  said  was  a 
quiet,  mild-maimered  old  fellow.  He  alao 
knew  President  Lincoln,  carried  him  on 
his-engine  once,  and  ran  the  pilot  engine 
thai'  preceded  tiie  fun^^  train  of  the 
malrtyred  Preaid^t  over  the  Northern 
Central. 

He  was  mnning  the  engine  of  the  train 


Bro.  Geo.  W.  Fry,  Div.  62 


on  which  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  riding 
at  the  time  he  received  notice  of  his  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  and  hauled  General 
Grant  a  number  of  times  bef we  and  after 
he  became  President 

Brother  Fry  also  hauled  the  funeral 
train  of  President  McKinley  from  Harris- 
burg  to  Baltimore,  and  all  in  all  has  had 
an  interesting  career,  both  as  a  railroad 
man  and  a  Brotherhood  man. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Naticmal 
Protective  Association  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  of  the  United  States  (or  Foot- 
board) December  17,  1867,  at  Baltimore, 
Hd,  holding  membership  in  that  Associa- 
tion up  to  November  17,  1864,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
LocomotiTe  Engineers  reorganised  at  In- 
dlanapolis,  lad.,  Angu«t  17,  1864. 


He  was  admitted  as  a  member  of 
Monumental  Div.  S2,  B.  of  L.  S.,  Notoa- 
ber  17,  1864,  and  is  the  only  living .  char- 
ter member  of  that  Division-  *  He  Wks 
five  times  a  delate  for  Div.  .62:     ,  - 

The  first  time  at  a  conventkm  .lield  ii 
St  Lqois,  Ha,  October  16^  18T2;  .tfafe 
seccoaUn  New  York  City,  October  aft 
1876;  the  third  in  Baltimore  City,  Md., 
October  19,  1881;  the  fourth  in  Norfolk. 
Va.,  Hay  14,  1902;  the  fifth,  in  MemphH 
Tenn.,  May  9,  1906. 

He  was  made  Secretary-Treasorer  of 
the  Life  Insurance  Association  of  Dir.  Si, 
November  8,  1871,  retiring  December 
31,  1914,  and>  is  its  oldest  member, 
paying  the  first  assessment  Hay,  1868. 
He  was  also  elected  Treasurer  of  that 
Division  February,  1874,  and  served  m 
that  capacity  until  January  9,  Iftll,  wiring 
a  total  of  87  years.  > 

Hay  1,  1876,  he  helped  to  organize  the 
Hutual  Aid  and  Bmeficial  Aasoeiatian  of 
Honomental  Dividoo  62;  was  elected  its 
Treasurer,  held  the  position  up  to  Jano- 
ary  31,  1911,  and  during  his  long  term 
of  office  handled  more  than  |60.00(l 
From  November  8;  1871,  to  December 
31,  1914,  be  was  Insurance  Secretazy  of 
Monumental  Diviskm  62,  and  dnring  that 
period  there  passed  through  his  handi 
upwards  of  $160,000. 

Brother  Fry  has  a  host  of  friends  «dio 
hope  that  he  may  live  to  enjoy  many 
more  years  of  health   and  happiAeaa 
among  them.        Fraternally  yours, 
C.  T.  Frby,  Div.  36QL 
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Women's  Department 
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are  pernusnbte,  but  to  receive  conrideratlon  tnuat 
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The  EditresB  raoervea  the  risbt  to  reria^  roject  or 
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Addraae  all  nattera  for  pubHeatkn  to  the  Kdl- 
treea,  Hbs.  H.  E.  Cabsbix.  14M  Alameda  avenue 
{Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Ifatter  for  the  Grand  Preaident,  addreaa  toUna. 
V.  A.  HUBDOCK.  8331  Fnltoo  itreet,  Chicaso>  HI; 

Fcr  the  Grand  Soeratary,  Mrs.  Efpii  E.  Msr- 
ULL,  8SS1  Poltoa  ■treat,  Chicago  HL 

For  Hm  Seeratary  and  "nenaorer  of  InaorMie^ 
Mas.  JamilB  B.  Booicbb,  1827  Sherwin  nvennab 
North  Side.  Chicago,  IlL  


Thiaks|M4f  Afaln 

BT  Emu.  A.  BOFPBB 
Come,  now,  put  your  books  away; 
There's  a  jolly  holiday: 
There's  vacati<m  while  we  eeldbrat^  as  did  tbqr 
long  ago. 
The  fnllnees  of  the  earth. 
And  the  sweetness  and  the  worth 
Of  the  bleeaings  that  we  all  of  as  may  show 

Boekle  to  with  all  your  might; 

Hake  the  hearth  bum  high  and  bright; 
And  polish  ap  the  candlestlckB  and  make  the  par> 
kr  anog. 

And  throw  wide  Oie  doors,  and  see 

U  perehaaeatliwanay  not  be 
A  few  lata  flowers  left  to  fiB  the  aadent  p«rlor  jug. 

For  seal  eonae  np  the  road 

Sneh  a  Jovial  wagon  load. 
Saeh  a  troop  of  blithe  rdatiana  oeoM  to  spend  Um 
happy  day; 

Aont  CorneUa,  Uncle  Jim. 

Cousin  Kats  and  Ilttia  Sim, 
Jack  Mid  Phabe— an  in  spick-and-apan  anay. 

Set  Ow  taUa.  WotleM  white. 

Long  and  wida,  a  goodly  sight; 
For  there  comes  a  spicy  odor  from  the  kitchen— 
nay,  a  acore; 

TorkcT.  wee  pig— safe  to  say 

W«  an  son  to-set  today 
Batlnr  dfamar  ttaa  m  mr  bad  bate*. 


Tbon,  in'  ebeery,  drellng  row- 
While  perhaps  the  first  soft  snow 

Tinkles  geniJy  on  the  windows— we  will  seek  ttw 
hearthstone  bUze. 
Talk  and  laugh,  crack  joke*  and  be 
Olad,  and  with  moat  heartily 

We  may  aae  a-^nany  more  llianksgiviag  Days. 

Thaaksfiviiv  Day 

BT  W.  a  HOLDEN 

Of  all  our  national  holidays,  we  have 
only  one  that  is  unique.  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  we  celebrate  in  common  with 
the  bulk  of  Christoidom;  Washington's 
Birthday  finds  its  ooanterpart  in  many 
countrira,  and  we  are  not  the  only  nation, 
by  long  odds,  that  celebrates  an  Inde- 
pendence D^.  But,  BO  far  as  we  know, 
no  nation  has  a  day  set  apart  for  the  giv- 
ing of  thanks  for  the  mercies  and  bless- 
ings received  from  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

In  other  countries  there  are  TbanksgiT- 
ing  days,  but .  they  are  celebrated  at  ir^ 
regular  interrals  and  owe  thdr  coigin  to 
peculiar  causes. 

Some  years  ago,  England  had  a  Thanks- 
giving Day  over  the  recovery  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  from  a  severe  illness, 
and  similar  thanksgivings  have  been  held 
in  all  European  countries.  In  Rusda, 
when  the  Czar  escapes  one  of  the  numer- 
ous attacks  oa  his  life,  a  Thanks^ving 
Day  is  appointed  to  give  thanks;  and  in 
Oriental  countries  it  is  usual  to  appoint 
days  of  thanksgiving  to  celebrate  such 
weighty  events  as  the  coming  of  age  of 
the  ruler's  eldest  son,  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  the  birth  of  an  heir,  and  so 
forth.  But  these  days  have  nothing  in 
common  with  our  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Tbe  first  Thanki^ving  Day  of  ^rtiich 
we  hare  any  record  was  bdd  in  Plymouth 
Colony  when  Governor  Bradford  was  at 
the  head  of  the  affairs. 

In  the  autumn  of  1621— the  exact  data 
is  uncertain— the  governor  sent  out  four 
men  to  gather  game,  so  that  the  whole 
colony  mifi^t  '^joice  tc^Hier"  9Xtet 
Ibey  had  garnered  the  fruit  of  their  la^ 
bors.  The  following  year  (1622),  at  the 
same  season,  after  the  abundant  harvest 
was  collected,  the  colonists  assembled, 
and,  according  to  an  old  chnmide,  "sol- 
emnized a  iaj  of  thanksi^ving.  unto  the 

Lord."  Digitized  by  CiOOgle 

At  this  eelebntioa,  according  to  tndf- 
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tioQ,  Maaaaaolt  and  his  ooort  attotded 
and  feasted  with  the  whites. 

Then  ThankBgiving  Day  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  until  16S1,  when  It  was  re- 
vived under  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
harvest  of  the  previous  year  had  been 
very  poor,  and  during  the  winter  fwovi- 
tiaoB  of  ail  kinds  were  so  scarce  that  the 
colony  was  in  actual  danger  of  starva- 
tioQ.  The  22d  of  February  was  appointed 
to  be  observed  as  a  fast  day,  but  before 
that  day  came  a  vessel  arrived  from 
Europe,  laden  with  int>vi8ion8.  Governor 
Bradford  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
the  changed  state  of  affairs^  and  issned  a 
pn>clamati<m  changing  the  d^  of  fagt  to 
<»e  of  feasting.  This  wasthefirst  Thanks- 
giving Day  by  regular  prodaraatira. 

New  Netherland  (af terwardsNew  York) 
observed  Thanksgiving  Day  occasionally, 
and  Governor  Kieft  produmed  a  public 
thanksgiving  to  be  held  hi  February, 
16H  ^  account  of  a  victory  over  the 
Indians;  and  again,  in  1645,  because  of 
the  condurion  of  peace. 

There  were  occasional  thanksgivings  in 
the  several  colonies  for  the  next  hundred 
years,  but  no  general  observance  until 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  In  those 
gloomy  days,  when  one  might  suppose 
that  the  struggling  colonies  had  little  to 
be  thankful  for,  the  Continental  Congress 
issued  an  annual  thanksgiving  proclama- 
ticMD,  from  17TO  to  178%  inchudve. 

But  there  was  no  fixed  date,  varying 
from  as  early  as  AptU  6  to  as  late  as  De- 
cember 11.   The  latter  date  occurred  in 

1776,  when  there  were  two  tlianksgiving 
days;  the  first  being  on  May  16. 

Washington,  as  general  of  the  army, 
issued  a  proclamation  for  thanksgivii^  by 
the  Continental  Army  on  December  18, 

1777,  and  again  at  Valley  Forge,  Kay  7, 
1778;  and  during  his  presidential  term  he 
appointed  two  Thanksgiving  Days— No- 
vember 26,  1789,  and  Feloruary  19, 1796. 

This  custom  was  followed  by  successive 
Presidents,  from  time  to  time,  but  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  the  first  Preddent  to 
Issue  a  thanksgiving  proclamation  on  two 
consecutive  years. 

Gradually  the  state  executives  fell  Into 
line,  so  that  the  custom  is  now  general  in 
an  parts  of  the  Republic,  and  Thanks- 
giftog  Day  la  now  a  legal  holiday. 


The  last  Thursdi^  in  Novenber  hu 
been  agreed  upon  as  llianksgiving  Daj, 
without  any  special  reason  therefor.  It 
has  been  maintained  that  a  dayinSq>- 
tember  would  be  more  suitable  tor  sevoal 
reasons.  It  would  marie  the  dose  of  tlH 
harvest  season  and  would  also  be 
omvoiiently  placedbetwean  Independeim 
D^and  Christmas.  But;  bi  all  pn)is> 
bility,  it  is  now  firmly  fiziBd  in  oar  Na- 
tional calendar. 

The  observance  of  Thanksgiving,  at 
first  a  day  of  rejoidng,  gradually  becanie 
a  religious  ceremony,  especially  daring 
the  Revolutj<»iary  period.  TImi,  wA 
maaee  pmqterous  times,  it  devek^ed  into 
a  d^r  of  rejoidng  and  f amOy  temuoai, 
and  in  New  En^^d  almost  oitirdy 
planted  Christmas. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  a  minor  Christ- 
mas, wherein  religions  observances  m 
combined  with  sports  and  jollity. 

The  giving  of  presents  has  new  pr»> 
vailed  (»  Thanksgiving  Day,  but  itisnoat 
the  lees  a  day  of  pleasant  reonioiis  and 
family  gatherings.  We  have  not 
harvuts  to  be  thankful  for,  but  we  all 
partidpate  in  the  general  proepmfy  of 
the  country.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  one  person,  young  or  old,  who 
can  look  back  a  twdvemonth  and  not  sae 
many  events  to  be  thanl^fnl  for. 

As  a  nati(m  we  have  very  few  bolida|i 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  those  we 
have.  So  to  young  and  dd  we  say.  keep 
Tbank^ving  Day  with  all  your  migb^ 
return  tiianks  for  the  blessings  of  tbe 
past  and  prayfOT  the  bleeonga  y^tD 
come.  •   

Dollars  and  Sense 

BY  B.  J.  BARRBTT 

*'WhatgavQ  me  my  startT"  aaldtha 
general  manager  of  a  good-eiaed  ioAia- 
trial  plant  in  response  to  the  interriew* 
er's  questicm.  "That's  easy.  Here's  ths 
answer,"  and  be  extracted  two  small 
pieces  of  steel  from  his  vest  podcet  and 
handed  them  to  the  writer. 

"I  carry  them  as  a  talisman,*'  he  ex- 
plained. "Although  they  took  voy  in- 
significant and  measure  but  two  indiM 
long  by  about  three-ei^ths  of  an  ioefa 
sq^  they  VI^^^^&B^^W 
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'Taratmie  years  after  learning  my 
trade  as  a  meehaiiic  I  drifted  item  job  to 
job  with  little  thought  for  the  future. 
Hy  pay  envelope  sufficed  for  my  needs;  I 
was  more  genuinely  interested  in  tiie 
baseball  scores  than  in  my  work. 

*K>ne  day  I  read  an  article  in  a  news- 
paper covering  an  interview  with  a  man 
who  had  accumulated  a  fortune.  The 
subject  of  tiie  article  expbUned  that  it 
*  wasn't  until  the  idea  gained  lodgment  in 
his  mind  that  it  was  the  extra  knowledge 
that  a  man  guned  about  his  work  from 
study  outside  business  hours  which  in- 
creased his  value  that  be  began  to  move 
ahead. 

"  There's  something  in  that, '  I  re- 
flected. 1  ought  to  read  along  the  Unes 
of  my  wOTk^^teneverl  gettime.'  That 
day  I  subscribed  to  a  couple  of  trade 
magazines.  Thereafter  when  they  ar- 
rived I  devoted  two  or  three  evenings  to 
a  thorouf^  perusal  of  their  contents. 
Some  two  or  three  months  later  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  an  ad  in  a  me- 
dium whidi-ril  call  the  Natimal  Me- 
dtame.  It  dealt  with  a  new  high  speed 
or  adf-hardaih^  steel  for  cutting  tools 
to  use  in  our  patent  tool  holders  for  lathe 
and  planer  work.  Samples  were  offered 
for  $1.  I  sent  the  dollar.  A  few  days 
later  I  received  the  two  pieces  I've  just 
shown  you.  Next  day  I  tried  them  out 
in  the  Amp.  1  found  that  they  permitted 
me  to  about  double  the  speed  of  my  mft- 
chine.  This  meant  double  the  output 

**Fiur  tiie  next  few  weeks  I  smashed 
all  records.  They  began  to  call  me  the 
speed  dem<m.  No  one  knew  my  secret. 
As  it  was  my  initiative  which  had 
achieved  this  result,  I  figured  that  it  was 
purely  my  own  business.  Shortly  after 
this  a  va^okcy  occurred.  The  job  of 
nll^  ftureman  of  the  toolroom  and  tool- 
makers  was  open.  I  was  selected.  It 
carried  a  raise  of  $4  a  week. 

"As  mine  was  a  night  job,  I  set  aside 
three  hours  every  afternoon  for  study.  I 
obtained  access  to  all  files  of  many  tech- 
nical joomals  and  studied  them  closefy. 
I  b^an  to  tarn  in  written  aofigeBtixaia  to 
the  ofBo&  One  advocating  the  services 
of  a  combustion  engineer  to  study  the 
*needs  of  our  power  plant  resulted  in  the 
reteotion  ot  such  a  man  who,  after  a  few 


days' investigati<m,reoommradeddiange8 
which  resulted  in  a  saving  of  ovor  16,000 
annually  for  coal. 

"It  was  not  long  before  I  was  ^ 
pointed  day  foreman.  I  kept  up  my 
studies,  pursuing  them  evenings.  My 
research  along  lines  of  scientific  manage- 
ment wrought  many  economies.  Grad- 
ually I  went  ahead.  It  was  about  five 
years  after  my  initial  impulse  tiiat  I  be- 
came asdstant  general  manager.  My 
appointment  to  my  present  podtion  came 
with  the  retirement  of  the  general  man- 
ager. But  it  all  started  with  uose  two 
little  pieces  of  steel  that  I  showed  yoo." 


Shqile  Reaedy  for  Hay  Fever 

Here's  a  new  hay  fever  cure  that 

doesn't  require  a  doctor,  patent  inhalers, 
closed  rooms,  steaming  oil,  powder  to 
snuff  up  the  nose,  a  lake  or  ocean  trip,  or 
a  sojourn  in  the  northern  woods. 

Just  quit  eating  starch  and  sugar! 

Cut  every  article  of  food  that  omtains 
starch  and  sugar  out  of  your  dietl 

Don't  eat  potatoes,  bean^  peas;  dm't 
eat  bread,  cereals,  rice,  pie  or  cake! 

Live  on  fresh  vegetables,  finiits,  and 
salads,  and  what  little  meat  you  need  in 
hot  weather. 

But  don't  eat  bananas. 

Leave  sugar  out  of  your  tea  and  coffee. 

Don't  eat  ice  cream. 

By  thus  getting  the  excess  starch  anS 
sugar  out  of  your  system  you  will  be  in 
better  shape  to  throw  off  the  attacks  of 
the  weed  pollen  that  excites  hay  fever 
—a  disease  that  brings  annual  misery  to 
two  million  persons,  2  per  cent  of  tba 
American  population. 

Keep  awf^,  if  possible,  from  the  dust 
of  h^  fevtf  weeds.  Its  absence  will 
help  yon,  but  if  yon  fdlow  this  diet  youMl 
find  relief  anyhow. 

Weeds  tliat  produce  hay  fever  are  those 
with  small  flowers,  whose  pollen  is  dis* 
tributedby  the  wind.  Ragweed  causes 
86  per  cent  of  America's  hay  fever.  It 
is  found  hi  vacant  cit7  lots,  beside  coun- 
try roads,  in  neglected  fields. 

When  you  see  a  plant  that  is  (1)  wind- 
pollinated,  (2)  grows  in  great  abundance 
and  (3)  lias  inconspicuous,  scentless  flowers 
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Sdch  veeds  are  the  tiuree  varieties  of 
ragweed  (common,  g^ant  and  western), 
false  wormwood,  marsh  and  western  el- 
der, carelesswee^  cocklebur  and  yeDow- 

dock. 

Grasses  also  excite  hay  fever  in  many 
cases,  including  some  cultivated  grains. 

Ragweed  pollen  has  been  known  to 
travel  nveraX  miles  in  the  win<^  ^wing 
why  persons  sometimes  have  hay  fever 
alttiouG^  there  is  apparently  no  hi^  fever 
weed  near  them. 

The  Soda  Bath 

The  soda  bath  is  excellent  for  perscms 
who  have  rheumatism  or  kidney  trouble, 
but  should  not  be  taken  more  than  once  in 
ten  days.  Dissolve  one  pound  of  baking 
soda  and  one  pound  of  washing  soda 
in  boiling  hot  water,  put  it  into  the  bath- 
tub and  then  fill  the  tub  nearly  full  of 
water  as  hot  a^  it  can  be  borne.  Sub- 
merge  the  whole  body  to  the  nieck  and  lie 
in  it  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Then 
rinse  the  body  with  water  which  is  cooler 
in  temperature  but  not  cold.  It  is  best 
to  take  this  bath  at  bed  time,  but  if  taken 
during  the  day,  rest  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  or  two  hours  afterwards. 


tadlaaSnnner 

BT  BARLOWS  B.  HOYT. 

The  sny  ■qnirreU  bark  in  th«  hickory  troei 
_    The  hiaek  crowt  ride  oa  high; 

The  foxea  hide  in  the  thicketa.  pled 
With  yellow  and  crinuon  dye: 
Aitd  a  nncAe-blue  hue  U  on  hill  and  plain. 
For  Indian  Siunmer  U  here  acaln. 

Indian  Summer,  of  nat-bnnra  hoe^ 

Wearing  bii  hrscsart  painta  <a  war, 

Stalka  throush  the  land,  and  oa  every  band  • 

Gathers  bia  vledma,  near  and  far; 

And  the  falllns  leave*  on  the  withered  graaa 

Hark  wbm  hia  dlont  footstapa  paaa. 

Yon  win  find  hie  eampa  oa  the  coontryaide 

In  many  a  fleld  of  maiie; 

Where  the  brown  ehockB  be  is  his  wnag  tepee. 

Ha  ilaepi  at  the  banflre'a  blaae; 

And  ttie  wina-red  moon  of  the  harveat  nicht 

laat^ned  witii  the  blood  of  hto  warehib'a  ndsbt. 

Toucan  bear  him  ateal  throosfa  the  bo^taa  brown. 

If  you  llaten  and  hold  your  breath; 

And  you  know  he'll  fly  when  the  wintar'a  nldit 

And  autumn  haa  met  her  death: 

80  onwaid  hIa  readeaa  aplrit  goaa 

To  ttia  Kingdom  of  Saaaonattiat  no  man  knowa. 

A  LOCOMOTIVE  without  steam  is  dead, 
useless.  A  man  without  energy  is  like 
die  steamless  engine. 


Get  the  (nressure— swing  the  indicator 
hand  chock  up  to  the  pin.  TbAre  are 
wheels  to  torn,  if  you  would  move  ahead 
on  the  track  of  success.  How  mudi 
pressure  do  you  register? 

Steam  used  tooting  the  whistie  "just 
to  hear  it  blow"  is  steam  wasted—it's 
needed  to  work  the  pistons.  Energy 
wasted  in  blowing  about  your  ability  is 
miaspent   Save  it  for  your  barineas. 

You'll  need  lota  of  steam  wbai  yoa  hit 
tiie  upgrade.  If  yon  crane  to  a  idaoe 
where  you  can  "coast,"  store  it  up 
against  the  hard  pulls  up  the  inelizie. 
Don't  open  the  valve  and  let  it  blow  away 
just  because  the  running  temporarily  is 
easy.  You're  liable  to  strike  a  hiB  at 
almost  any  time,— GoapeZ  Herald. 

Tomorrow 

BY  ANNIE  MILLER  KNAPF 

A  world  of  hope  springs  up  in  the  heart 
at  the  very  word. 

Today  with  its  triumphs  and  disammnt- 
ments  has  sunk  into  oblivion  with  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  and  star  of  pranise 
peeks  out  ot  Empyrean. 

Hope  again  springs  within  us. 

We  seek  our  pillow,  tired  and  exhanai^ 
ed,  perhaps,  with  a  lullaby  of  dieer  aing* 
ing  us  to  sleep. 

Tomorrow! 

We  rise  early  and  watch  the  peaiiy 
dawn  bedeck  the  east  and  we  hail  the  new 
day  as  did  Columbus  a  new  world. 

Aifinite  in  its  posribilitiea  and  opportu- 
nities we  meet  it  with  outstretched  hands, 
determined  to  wrest  from  it  the  best  it 
can  give. 

The  yesterdays  of  life  are  forgotten 
and  we  press  forward  with  stoat  hearts 
and  unafraid. 

Tonunrowl 

We  could  never  solve  life's  problems 
were  there  no  bright,  hopeful  tomOROw 
beckoning  us  through  the  night. 

Tomorrow  is  the  soul's  hope. 

Let  us  extol  today  and  make  the  most 
of  the  living  present,  but  let  us  not  for- 
get to  pay  tribute  to  the  upbuilding  power 
of  the  hc^  that  Ilea  in  the  promiaeof  txh 
morrow. 

Without  hope  we  are  as  nothing. 

We  camot  oom^^^B(tt^^[^ 
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()o  and  be  in  a  single  day  and  we  need  Hie 
guiding  Stat  of  a  tomorrow  to  lead  as  on. 
Tomorrow! 
-  The  soul  muld  be  ice  without  that  star 
of  hope. 

Twenty-liffli  Aaniversary 

Division  10^  San  Frandsco,  C^,  cele- 
brated its  26th  anniversary  on  Sept.  1^ 
at  the  regular  place  of  meeting. 

A  reception  was  held  at  noon  prepara- 
tory to  a  one  o'clock  luncheon,  which  was 
held  in  the  banquet  hall  The  tables  were 
decorated  with  flowm  and  ferns  and 
about  100  sat  down  to  partake  of  the 
tempting  viands  provided. 

The  guests  consisted  of  Sisters  in  the 
vicinity  and  Brothers  of  Div.  161.  The 
charter  members  present  were  the  hon- 
ored guests. 

.  The  Freiddent,  Sister  Tomy,  called  upon 
the  Past  Grand  Chaplain^  Sister  Bowley, 
wbo  gave  thai^  for  the  mai^  bleednga 
revived. 

The  large  birthday  cake  was  made  and 
beautifully  decorated  by  Sister  Hickey, 
a  Fast  President  of  our  Division. 

The  tasty  place  cards,  arranged  by  Sis- 
ter Hinnes,  were  tied  with  our  colwa  to 
teaspoons  and  given  as  souvenirs. 

A4j<Huning  to  the  hall  our  Fresidoit 
seated  the  charter  members  on  the  roe- 
trum,  called  to  ord^"  and  gave  words  of 
welcome,  and  invited  all  to  join  in  an  open 
meeting.  Sweet  songs  were  sung  by  Sis- 
ter Duffy  of  Tracy  Division,  with  Sister 
McGowan  at  the  piano.  The  first  Presi- 
dent, Sister  Bowley,  gave  a  talk  relative 
to  the  organizing  of  the  Divisim  under 
the  direction  of  oar  Grand  Vreaideat  Sis- 
ter Murdock,  who  was  making  a  tonr  of 
the  Vest  at  that  time.  Many  det^  of 
the  early  work  were  reviewed  and  brought 
to  mind  incidents  of  interest  to  the  new 
meiul}ers.  Some  of  the  work  of  our  sec- 
ond President,  Sister  Steward,  was  re- 
hearsed. She  has  been  our  counsellor 
ever  since  and  is  beloved  by  all  The 
wtmderful  growth  and  advancement  of 
the  Order  as  a  whole  was  dwelt  upon,  as 
was  also  the  assistance  given  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  to  whom  we  look  with  pride. 

The  roll  call  of  Sisters  and  Brothers  who 
have  departed  thislifewasveryimpressive 
and  memory  of  their  good  deeds  revived. 


The  banners  of  earliest  days  were 
exhibited,  the  altar  cloth  given  by  Sister 
Prouty,  and  the  gavel  and  block,  made  by 
Brotlw  Stewart  from  pieces  of  hwn,  and 
prestoted  at  our  thfard  meeting.' 

The  kindness  and  he^  of  this  Brother 
at  all  times  led  to  all  the  honors  that  we 
bestowed  upon  him.  A  l>eautiful  silver 
vase,  in  basket  form,  filled  with  pink 
carnations,  was  presented  by  Sister  Sluup. 
This  was  a  gift  from  Div.  166. 

A  silver' cake  knife  was  presented,  tram 
Div.  126,  throu£^  Sister  Thompson.  These 
gifts  were  graciously  received  and  fully 
appreciated.  Flowers, '  messages,  and 
words  of  love  and  good  will  from  all  Divi- 
sions represented  were  received  and  re- 
sponded to  by  the  President  Sister 
Hickey,  our  third  President,  gave  recita- 
tions, him:iorou8  and  otherwise,  in  her 
pleasing  manner. 

She  also  presented  the  charter  members' 
with  silver  spoons  from  Div.  106,  and 
handkerchiefs,  the  handwork  of  Sbters 
Riley  and  Armstrong.  The  Grand  Presi- 
dent had  donated  a  beautiful  G.  I.  A.  pil- 
low to  be  raffled  off  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Division. 

Sister  McGuire,  of  Oakland,  held  the 
lucky  number  and  received  the  pillow.  In 
dosing,  Auld  Lai^  Syne  was  sung  with 
spirit,  farewells  were  spoken,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  in  twenfy-five  years  more 
some  who  were  present  today  will  meet 
and  recall  incidents  of  our  delightful  Sil- 
ver Anniversary.  SiiStbr  op  106. 

Weddin;  Anniversary 
Brother  O.  h.  Yowell  and  wife.  Sec- 
retaries of  Div.  69,  B.  of  L.  E..  and  247,  G. 
L  A.,  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  celebrated 
their  26th  wedding  anniversary  Sept  9th, 
and  in  honor  of  the  occasion  the  members 
of  the  two  Orders  and  many  friends 
gathered  at  their  home  and  gave  them 
a  pleasant  surprise.  Even  the  dock 
suspected  that  something  unusual  was 
takii^  place,  for  it  stopped  as  the 
sdf-invited  guests  entered  the  house. 
Music  and  cards  afforded  the  pleasure  of 
the  evening.  At  a  late  hour  lunch  was 
served,  and  last,  but  not  least  a  gift  of 
sterling  silver  knives  and  forks  was  pre-, 
sented  to  Brother  and  Sister  Yowell,  as  a 
token  of  loving  friem^iypt  by  VA  Gtti^e 
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Uaion  Meetia;  la  New  EnsUud 

The  third  union  New  Eng^d  meeting 
was  held  with  Div.  61,  Springfield,  MaBs., 
on  September  21.  Foorteen  Divisions 
were  represented  with  over  200  in  attend- 
ance. The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President,  Sister  Harris.  Sister 
Murdock,  Grand  President,  and  Sister 
Coolc,  A.  G.  V. -President,  were  escorted 
to  the  rostrom  and  given  tlie  grand  hmi- 
•  ors.  The  hour  for  hmeh  soon  arrived 
and  meeting  was  adjourned  until  2  p.  m., 
when  ritual  work  was  resumed. 

The  beautiful  memorial  service  was  ex- 
emplified by  Div.  99  in  a  very  impressive 
manner.  Divisions  155,  61,  99,  281,  224, 
each  put  on  some  form  of  the  ritual  work, 
and  all  merit  great  praise  for  the  excel- 
lency of  thehr  vtak.  The  interest  mani- 
fested hy  the  viaitlng  Sisters  was  appre- 
ciated,  as  many  of  them  had  come  a  l<Hig 
distance  to  assist  in  making  the  meeting 
a  success. 

Division  2B&  will  hold  the  next  union 
meeting  in  the  spring,  date  to  be  an- 
nounced later.  In  the  evening.  Brothers 
and  Sisters  listened  to  one  of  the  Grand 
President's  uplifting,  inspiring  talka  re- 
ganling  the  work  of  the  G.  L  A. 

She  especially  dwelt  upon  the  benefits 
of  insurance,  urging  every  eligible  mem- 
ber to  carry  it  She  also  fully  explained 
noble  work  being  done  witii  the  Silver 
Anniversary  Fund,  and  asked  all  to  be 
enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  the  same. 

We  are  justiy  proud  of  Sister  Murdock 
and  the  splendid  leaderahipi  New  Eng- 
land is  also  proud  of  Sister  Cook  tat  the 
work  she  has  done  for  the  Divinons  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  She  is  held  in 
great  esteem  and  is  loved  by  all  After 
the  talks  there  was  a  musical  program 
given  by  Sister  Bums  and  Brother  St 
Denis,  and  Hazel  and  Sheldon  Willard. 

Sister  Pease  gave  a  recitati(m,and  las^ 
but  not  least,  refreshmoitB  were  served, 
and  it  was  declared  by  an  to  be  the  end 
of  a  perfect  day.  F.  J.  Fuoa 


Miau  Steto  Meetfav 

Div.  128,  Indianapolis^  entertained  the 
Indiana  State  meeting  on  Oct  6th.  The 
day  previous  the  Division  was  inspected 
by  Sister  Wilson.  Flrea.  of  the  V.  R.  A. 


Visitors  cnning  in  on  the  noon  trun  wen 
invited  to  the  hall  and  were  interested 
spectators  of  the  almost  perfect  ritual 
work  done  by  Div.  12^  with  Sister  Simnu, 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  Division  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  in  the  G.  L  A. 
Sister  CJassell,  whowastheOrganixerof  128 
many  years  ago,  was  among  the  visitors, 
and  expressed  harself  as  being  prand  of 
this,  one  of  bereldest  children.  Tbe  glo- 
rious October  weather  was  dmply  perfect 
and  brought  out  many  from  all  over  the 
State  to  the  semi-annual  meeting.  On 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  Sisters  Wilsoc, 
Boomer,  Cassell  and  Garrett,  represent- 
ing the  Grand  Office,  and  Sister  Lockhar^ 
Prendent,  of  Div.  66^  wore  f^ven  an  ante 
ridethroDfi^thekittdneaaof  Ur.  and  lbs. 
Rowe  and  Siatw  Heller  and  daughter. 

They  arrived  at  the  hall  at  11  a.  m.  to 
find  it  well  filled  with  eager  Sisters  who 
had  come  to  enjoy  the  day  with  Div.  128. 

Fifteen  Divisions  were  represented,  with 
nearly  200  members.  After  the  Grand 
Officers  were  bnx^ht  in  with  form.  Sister 
Simms,  President  of  128,  opooed  the  meet- 
ing and  Hie  work  of  the  di^  began. 

The  various  Divisions  of  the  State  took 
part  in  the  several  forms  of  the  ritual  and 
all  did  themselves  credit 

These  State  meetings  have  a  dual  effect 
that  of  promoting  sociability  and  perfect- 
ing the  beautiful  ritual  work  of  tbe  Order. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  attoid  ttwse 
meetings  held  in  Indiana  and  ^tneas  tbe 
true  fraternal  feeling  which  aeem^  to 
exist,  while  Sisters  from  afar  are  made  to 
feel  at  home  by  the  hospitality  extraded 
to  them.  At  the  noon  hour  a  chicken 
dinner  was  served  in  a  lower  hall  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Westminster  Preabyterisn 
Church,  and  it  was  a  happy  crowd thatsat 
down  to  the  excellent  repast  At  the 
afternoon  session,  Sist^  Wilson,  Inspect^, 
was  the  recipient  of  a  token  of  esteon 
from  Div.  12S,  and  she  accepted  tbe  same 
in  a  few  well-choeen  words  of  appndar 
iUm. 

Grand  Officers  and  visiting  Presidents 
were  called  upon  for  remarks.  All  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  pleased  to  be  guests 

upon  this  occasion  and  complimented  tlw 
Divisions  on  the  work  done.  Insurance 
and  the  Silver  Anniversary  Fund,  things 
in  which  we  ar^^J  jsft?Jx^^5^e^wew 
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diseoased  and  gratitude  expressed  because 
of  the  avorted  strike,  which  had  caused 
many  anxious  hours  to  our  loyal  women. 
Early  in  the  evening  the  meeting  was  at 
an  end  and  the  visitors  were  given  time 
to  take  in  the  sights  of  the  city,  which  was 
in  gala  attire,  celebrating  its  Centomial. 
Atiieaterpar^  was  given  later  (ffi,  wideh 
bronght  the  beautiful  di^  to  a  dose.  The 
Grand  Officers  were  entertained  while  in 
the  city  by  Brother  and  Sister  Rowe  and 
Brother  and  Sister  Simms.  All  returned 
borne  well  pleased  with  the  day  spent  with 
ttw  Sisters  of  Indiana. 


New  Dlviaions 

Canadian  Northern  Div.  558  was  or- 
ganized on  September  8,  at  Rainy  River, 
Ont,  Can.  Sister  L.  L.  Callier,  of  Div. 
84,  was  the  wganizer,  and  the  new  Di- 
viilfm  starts  out  with  19  charter  mem- 
bers, 14  of  whom  were  present  at  the 
appointed  time. 

The  work  was  done  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  meeting  was 
adjourned  until  evening,  the  members 
having  decided  to  hold  public  installation, 
to  which  the  Brothers  had  been  invited. 
The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
floweni  and  ferns,  and  about  GO  were 
present  to  witness  the  eeteaumy  ct  in- 
stallation. The  Brothers  were  enthusi- 
astic over  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
was  done,  and  expressed  their  pleasure 
at  having  this  new  Division  oi^^anized  in 
their  own  home  town.  The  Division  is 
axnposed  of  women  of  ability,  in  fact 
tile  best  material  Canada  can  produce, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  Division 
should  not  rank  witii  tiie  best 

Interesting  talks  were  made  by  the 
Brothers  present,  which  were  full  of  en- 
coaragement  and  complimentary  in  every 
way. 

The  Sisters  served  an  elegant  supper, 
after  whidi  tlie  evening  was  spent  In 
jffDgreasive  whist  mnsi^,  and  in  having 
a  good  sodal  time.  At  an  early  hour— in 
tiie  morning— as  the  night  was  well  spent 
all  took  their  departure,  well  pleased  with 
the  fact  that  they  were  allied  with  such  a 
noble  Order.  Organizer. 


DivisiOM  827,  Hillyard,  Wash.,  was  in- 
spected on  Sept  11,  by  Sister  Campbell, 


A.  G.  V, -President  of  Div.  161  Upon 
her  arrival  she  found  the  Division  in  per- 
fect trim  and  actually  breathing  prosper- 
ity. Sister  Conley,  President  of  154,  and 
members  of  same  Divisioi  were  with  us 
trom  Spokane,  and  had  nothing  butw<nd8 
of  praise  for  tiie  manner  in  which  tiie 
work  was  dme  and  tar  the  program  of 
the  day.  We  had  made  a  lovely  comfort- 
er for  the  Highland  Park  Home,  and  we 
displayed  this  to  our  visitors  with  pride, 
after  which  we  forwarded  it  to  its  desti- 
nation. 

We  have  a  neat  sum  in  our  treasury 
and  all  delits  paid.  Since  Jufy  1st  have 
taken  in  ten  members,  and  are  meeting 
in  a  hall  alter  meeting  for  more  than  a 

year  in  the  homes  of  members,  for  lack 
of  funds  to  pay  hall  rent  We  felt  very 
proud  to  meet  our  inspector  under  these 
new  conditions.  To  show  our  gratitude 
to  Sister  Campbell  for  her  kindness  to  ua; 
oar  President  arranged  a  unique  way  to 
inresait  her  with  a  token  firom  tiie  Divf- 
don. 

Just  before  closing  the  Sentinel  blew  a 
whistie  and  the  President  announced 
"Campbell's  Special,"  when  littie  Eloise 
Yeager,  looking  like  a  fairy,  entered, 
drawing  a  miniature  engine  with  one 
small  flat  car,  upon  which  was  a  lovely 
brass  vase,  filled  with  American  beauly 
roses.  ^16  engine  was  drawn  with 
streamers  of  ribbon,  and  as  the  little  giri 
approached  the  rostrum  she  was  met  by 
the  President  who  made  the  presentation 
to  Sister  Campbell  in  a  few  well-chosen 
remarks.  Our  Inspector  was  greatiy  im- 
pressed with  the  novel  and  unusual  mode 
of  presentation  and  responded  with  some 
plea^g  remarks,  after  which  all  were 
invited  to  partake  of  a  bouiteoas  repast 
This  over,  we  adjourned,  all  declaring 
tiieyhadamost  enjoyable  and  splendid 
time.  J-  S. 

Division  News 

Division  607,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  withthefe 
families  held  their  annual  picnic  at  Pol- 
lens Park. 

Notwithstanding  the  distant  peals  of 
thunder,  a  large  crowd  was  in  attendance 
and  at  supper  time  it  was  a  jolly  crowd 
that  gathered  around  the  table.  An 
occasional  rainHfropj^^j^^^^^galii^t^^t 
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it  was  perfectly  proper  under  the  cir- 
cnmstaDcea  to  hurry  a  little.  The  taUe 
was  cleared  none  too  soon,  for  the  rain 
began  to  descend  in  earnest  We  gath- 
ered in  the  pavilion  and  waited  patiently 
for  the  colored  band  from  the  city;  after 
thur  arrival  dancing  was  enjoyed  until  a 
late  boor.  Many  eoji^eda  dip  in  our 
Raleif^  pool,  and  others  rode  on  the 
merry-go-round,  and  there  was  not  a  dull 
moment,  although  some  reached  home 
well  drenched  with  the  rain;  but  that  was 
considered  part  of  the  day's  fun. 

We  all  enjoyed  the  annual  picnic,  and 
make  the  most  of  it  when  it  occurs. 

W.  H. 

Division  150,  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  had 
the  honor  of  entertaining  tiie  Inspector, 
Sister  Carrie  B.  Downes.  of  Parsons, 
Kans.,  recently.  Sister  Downes  endeared 
Herself  to  all  present  and  the  day  passed 
swiftly  away.  Dinner  was  served  at  the 
Grand  Central  Hotel,  and  our  ever  faith- 
ful Sister  Dennison  kept  everyone  guess- 
ing what  would  come  next  After  the 
d^'s  work  was  done.  Sister  Lewis  es- 
corted Sister  Downes  to  the  train  and  we 
vrere  all  Sfnrry  that  we  could  not  have  her 
with  us  often,  and  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  ouiselvra  as  more  than 
pleased  with  Sister  Downes  and  apprecia- 
tive of  her  patience  with  us. 

We  trust  she  will  visit  our  Division 
otteaa.  Sec.  Div.  ISO. 

DiYisltaf  846^  Nevada  Uo.,  mtertuned 
the  anxniaries  to  the  B.  L.  F.  and  E.  and 
B.  R.  T.  at  the  pretty  home  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Sister  Pierson,  on  Sept  14th.  The 
TOQTOB  were  decorated  with  the  Order  colors 
andcutflowers.  Quiteanumberresponded 
to  the  invitation  and  all  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  evening,  which  was  spent  In  having 
ctmtests  and  games,  while'  music  was 
furnished  by  Wiley  &  Co.  Sisters  Eorb 
and  Farley  assisted  the  hostess  in  serving 
dainty  refreshments,  making  the  occasion 
one  long  to  be  remembered.  On  the  19th 
Sister.  Carrie  B.  Downes  arrived  in  our 
city  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  Div.  345 
and  was  the  guest  of  Sister  Shnltz  during 
the  time  she  was  here. 

Oji  Sept  20th  an  all-day  session  was 
held  in  whtdi  to  do  the  wwk.  Atnoonall 
present  took  dinner  at  the  home  of  Sister 


C  A.  Heffiier  and  late  in  the  affcemooB 
luncheon  was  served  in  the  halL  When 
all  were  seated  at  the  table,  ^ster  Pier- 
son,  in  behalf  of  the  Division,  presented 
Sister  Downes  with  a  souvenir  Bpoon. 

Brother  and  Sister  Shultz  extended  the 
courtesy  of  a  drive  around  the  city  in  time 
car,  which  was  appreciated  by  the  In- 
spector. Sec 

On  Sept  8  the  members  of  Div.  SSO, 
Trinidad,  Colo.,  had  a  surprise  party,  in 
the  nature  of  a  handkerchief  sbowtt,  oo 
their  President^  Mrs.  L.  C.  Unm^,  at 
her  home  on  Frost  avenue.  It  was  a 
complete  surprise  when  Sister  L  G.  Ward, 
in  behalf  of  the  Sisters,  presented  &ater 
Murray  with  many  small  packages  ood- 
taining  the  tokens  of  good-'Will -fixm 
all  the  donors. 

Refreshments  had  been  provided  by  the 
invading  party,  and  after  this  lud  been 
partaken      the  aftunocm  was  spoit  in 
a  soda!  w^  and  oijoyed  by  all  present 
Mb&  John  Shaller. 

From  Canada  word  has  reached  va  that 

Sister  Mains,  A.  G.  V.  -President,  has  been 
busy  inspecting  Divisions  in  Quebec  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  following 
Divisions  were  visited  and  inspected  by 
Sister  Mains  in  the  month  of  September: 
Belleville,  Richmond,  Chaudiw^  Carve^ 
QoebecCity,  Riviere  AiLotQ),  HaU&x,  Sid- 
ney  and  Glaee  B^r.  At  all  places  Sister 
Mains  was  met  and  entertained  in  a  moet 
royal  manner,  and  expresses  herself  as 
being  well  pleased  with  the  trip  and  the 
work  accomplished. 

Division  99,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  settled 
down  to  business  again,  much  benefited 
by  the  summer  vacation.  We  had  many 
good  picnic  parties  dtuing  the  smnmer 
which  were  well  attokded. 

Our  last  trip  was  to  Sinringfield,  Mass., 
to  attend  the  New  Enghmd  Unkm  meet* 
ing,  where  we  met  our  Grand  President 
and  Sister  Cook.  Div. '61^  did  themselves 
proud  both  in  the  work  and  entertain- 
ment We  missed  a  great  many  faces 
from  our  own  Division,  as  many  were 
unable  to  attend  because  of  sicknesa^  bat 
we  hope  to  see  them  next  June  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  as  we  know  that  will  be  an 


enjf^able  occarioL  CoR., 
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Trinidad,  Colo.  ,  membera  of  the  Grand 
International  Auxiliary  to  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  met 
Wednesday,  Sept  6,  to  entertain  and  be 
inspected  by  the  Assistant  Grand  Vice- 
President  of  the  organization,  Mrs.  T. 
ffincheliff,  of  Denver.  The  hall  was 
decorated  in  flowers. 

Dnring  the  morning  Mrs.  Hinchdiff  in- 
spected the  books  of  the  local  wganizar 
ticH),  giving  instructions  and  assistance 
along  witii  the  general  inspection.  Grades 
were  given  according  to  the  work  done, 
and  Trinidad  I^odge  holds  some  of  the 
best  grades  in  the  State. 

At  noon  the  ladies  were  served  with  a 
deticioas  fonrH»urae  lunch  at  tbe  Bluebird 
Tavern. 

In  the  afternoon  session  the  ritualistic 
work  was  put  on  for  the  inspection  of 
Mrs.  HinchcU£f,  who  announced  it  perfect 
in  every  detaiL  The  success  of  the  work 
is  largely  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Mrs.  L.  C  Murray,  the  local  Ptemdeat, 
and  tiie  assistanee  rendered  her  by  all 
officers  of  tlie  local  lodge. 
-  Mrs.  Hinchdiff  was  presented  with  a 
beautiful  cut  glass  sugar  bowl,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  appreciation  for  her  interest  in 
Trinidad  G.  I.  A.  to  B.  of  L.  £. 


A  NEW  Division  of  the  G.  L  A.  to  the 
3.  ot  h.  %  was  (organized  at  Erwin, 
Tenn.,  on  l^pt  14,  and  the  work  was 
exemplified  on  the  16ti).  Nineteen  new 
members  were  received  into  the  Order 
and  we  have  every  encouragement  to  be- 
lieve that  much  good  will  be  done  for  our 
G.  L  A.  Pride  of  Erwin  Division  No.  161 
has  the  hear^  cooperation  of  the  Brother- 
hood and  for  their  assistance  and  many 
kindnesses  we  extend  our  Mncere  thanks. 
To  Sister  W.  O.  Bayless.  of  Div.  71,  who 
accompanied  me  and  acted  as  marshal  and 
guide,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation. 

Our  work  is  worthy  of  all  the  labor  we 
give,  and  the  beautiful  principles  of  our 
Order  teach  us  the  sacred  responsibilil? 
of  assisting  in  the  uplifting  of  mankind. 

In  (ffgani^g  this  Division  we  wish  that 
mily  good  may  come  to  tiie  member8,.and 
that  each  one  may  realize  that  the  many 
littie  acts  of  kin^eas  and  love  make  this 
great  and  beautiful  Order  what  it  is  today, 
and  that  they  %a  members  of  the  G.  L  A. 


have  the  blessed  privilege  of  assisting  In 
the  promoti<m  of  love  and  sociability  be- 
tween the  families  of  the  members  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  They  may  comfort  and  pro- 
tect the  widow,  donate  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Highland  Park  Home,  and 
lastly  give  to  oar  "greatest  charity,"  the 
Orphans'  Pension  Fund. 

MbS.  J.  R.  ClUTTBNDEN, 

A.  G.  V.-Pres. 


Membership,  Quarter  EndiDg  Oct.  1,  1916 

Total  menabarahip  July  1.  191S.   2B^S8I 

Total  number  admitted  durinff  third 
quarter   198 

Ttrtal  number  fofeited  dtuins  third 
quarter  witbdrswale,  tmufers, 
■ovmtau  and  deatit   SB 

loUi  gain  dmins  thltd  quarter   US 

TUal  membership  Oct.  1 191S   SGwKlS 

Reepoctf  ully  Bufamltted, 
Has.  Efpib  E.  Mbrrill,  Grand  See. 


Q.  I.  A.  Volnntafy  Relief  Assoclatioa 

Cbicaoo.  III.,  Not.  1,  191S. 
To  Diviaiott  Iiumxmee  SacretariM,  V.  R.  A.: 

You  are  hereby  notified  of  the  deatb  of  the  fol- 
lowins  memben.  and  for  the  payment  of  tbeee 
elafana  you  will  collect  60  cents  tmn  each  member 
carryinar  one  certiflcatat  and  91.00  from  each  one 
earrylDK  two;  provkHns.  howevw.  that  do  one  be 
■■■■Med  on  a  eertiflatte  U  tlie  date  <d  mam  waa 
later  than  Oct  81.  19UL 

SERIES  A 
AatcasioeNT  No.  SUa 

Rutland,  Vt.,  Sept  9, 1916^  of  embotivn  of  heart 
folio  winy  operation.  Sister  W.  E.  Sweeney,  of  Div. 
lift  acad  51  years.  Carried  two  eertUcats^  dated 
November,  USft  payable  to  chiUren. 

ASSBSBIUNT  No.  216a 
Sebaoeetady,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10. 1916.  of  heart  tailor*. 
StoterHay  L.  Miner,  of  nr.  U^aaedSS  years.  Car- 
ried one  certillcat^  dated  Harai,  tSU,  payable  to 
BUaabattt  OoolUr,  damchter. 

AasnsHBHT  Ha  21Ta 
Chicago  Jonction,  O.,  Sept  29, 1916^  of  cerebral 
emboUua.  Sfstwr  LilHa  Foot,  of  Div.  192,  aced  46 
years.  Carried  one  certifleate.  dated  January.  U09b 
payaUa  to  Albart  W.  Fox,  htubaDd. 

AaBBSSMBNT  No.  218a 
Buffalo^  N.  Y.,  Sept  SO.  1916.  of  pnenmonia.  Slater 
Mary  Greenan,  of  Div.  19,  agid  68  years.  Carried 
two  oertiBcatea,  dated  Jime^  1900,  payable  to  Olive 
&eenan,  dau^iter.  and  Kfirral  T»v,  79. 

AaSBSSUENT  No,  219a 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Sept  SO,  1916.  of  paralyala.  Sister 
E.  J.  Velllnee.  of  Div.  222.  aved  47  years.  Csrried 
one  certifleate.  dated  April,  1908,  payable  to  Edward 
J.  Ttflines.  hnsband. 

Members  will  pay  their  bworance  Secretaries  on 
or  before  Nov.  80,  1916,  or  be  marked  delinquent; 
and  in  order  to  reinstate  mnat  pay  a  Ane  of  10 
cents  on  each  certificate  besides  the  delinquency. 
Insurance  Secretaries  must  remit  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  within  10  days  thereafter. 
or  stand  delinquent  until  remittance  is  made. 

Members  who  paid  AssessmenU  Nos.  197  and 
USA— 11,62S  in  the  first  daas,  and  6,090  in  the  sMsood 
Ml  Mrs.  Gbo.  Wilson.  Pres.  V.  R.  A. 

Mas.  Jsmna  E.  Boombb,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

107  sbmrr^  vmo\  <?t*eiwi9te 
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Technical 

Contribdtlon*  for  tfaii  daputzncnt  must  be  ra- 

coived  by  the  Editor  on  or  before  the  Uth  «f  On 
mootb  to  be  in  time  for  the  Bocceedliig  lawM. 


Qnestions  aad  Aaswen 

BY  T.  P.  LYONS 
CAUSE  OF  WATER  IN  THE  MAIN  RESERVOIR 

Q.  I  am  ninning  one  of  our  small  en- 
ginea,  and  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  water  in  the  air  i^stem,  even  though 
tile  main  reeerrob'  b  drained  daily.  At 
times  the  exhaust  from  the  bell  ringer 
looks  like  steam.  In  freezing  weather 
tender  brake  cylinder,  and  at  times,  first 
car  in  train  freeze  up;  which  is  quite  a 
loes  on  a  four  car  passenger  train.  And 
I  am  af  rud  some  cold  day  I  will  lose  my 
oitire  train  brake.  At  one  time  this  old 
power  had  the  main  reservoir  on  the  top 
of  tank,  which  I  had  changed  to  aver 
engine  truck,  and  thous^t  this  would 
remedy  the  trouble,  but  it  seems  to  have 
made  it  worse.  I  have  a  No.  2  New  York 
air  pump  and  keep  the  pistons  well  packed 
Pump  throttle  ia  connected  at  fountain 
with  dry  pipe.  Have  a  number  of  engines 
equii^>ed  in  this  w^  but  never  had  this 
experience  before.  Can  you  crack  this 
nut  and  greatly  oblige?  H.  A.  R. 

A.  In  replying  to  your  question  will  say, 
that  no  doubt  more  or  less  water  follows 
the  piston  into  the  air  cylinders.  How- 
ever, the  great  amount  of  water  found  in 
the  main  reservoir  is  not  received  from 
this  Bouroe,  but  is  taken  in  with  the  air 
that  is  compressed.  The  atmoiqiber^ 
that  is,  the  air  that  we  breathe,  contains 
more  or  less  moisture  at  all  times,  and 
the  quantity  it  is  capable  of  holding  in 
suspension  is  wholly  dependent  on  its 
temperature.  This  may  be  best  under- 
stood when  we  say  that  a  cubic  foot  of 
ail,  at  a  temperature  of  70  degrees,  is 
capable  of  holding  bi  snspendon  8  grams 
of  water,  regardless  of  its  pressure. 

Now  supposing  it  is  desired  to  niae  the 
pressure  in  this  cubic  foot  volume  from 
atmospheric  pressure  to  a  pressure  of, 
say,  80  pounds;  we  find  that  80  pounds 
gauge  pressure  equals  about  seven  atmos- 
pheres; therefore,  we  would  have  to  add 
to  this  cubic  foot  of  air  six  more  cubic 


feet,  and  as  each  cubic  foot  added  will 
contain  eig^t  grains  of  water  we  will  now 
have  seven  times  eight  grains,  or  66 
gr^ns.  Now  we  have  66  grains  of  water 
confined  hi  one  cubic  foot  of  space,  and 
as  one  enbie  foot  of  aUr  at  fbe  tenqwar 
ture  of  70  degrees  b  ei^iaUe  <tf  bddiog 
only  eight  grains  of  water,  it  means  Uiat 
the  other  48  gnuns  will  be  precipitated, 
or  dropped  in  the  main  reservoir;  thu  will 
account  for  the  collecting  of  water  in  tiie 
main  reservoir.  We  might  next  raise  tite 
question.  Why  b  it  that  more  water  is 
found  in  the  main  reservoir,  or  in  the 
brake  system,  on  one  trip  than  another? 
One  of  the  reastms  for  thb  is,  tliattheair 
contains  more  moisture  some  days  than 
others,  even  though  the  temperature  be 
thesame.  Asintfaeexamplewhichwehave 
used,  air  at  a  temperature  of  70  degrees 
b  ctqwble  of  holding  eight  grains  of  watw 
in  suspenuoi^  but  thb  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  air  contains  thia  waaA 
nKrfstore  at  iJl  times,  as  it  b  only  at  tiie 
time  it  b  raining  or  just  before^  or  when 
in  the  presence  of  water,  that  ttte  air  ii 
fully  saturated,  that  is,  contains  all  the 
moisture  it  can  hold.  The  weatlier  bnreta 
report  often  shows  us  where  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  lUr  b  but  60  or  70  per 
cent  of  what  it  b  ciqiaUe  of  holding  for 
the  temperature  shown,  therefore,  if  the 
air  be  heavily  saturated,  more  moisture 
will  be  found  in  the  main  reaervoir.  How- 
ever, the  chief  cause  for  tlie  diffwence  in 
amount  of  moisture  found  in  the  main 
reservoir  b  due  to  tiie  temperatme  st 
which  the  air  leaves  the  reeemrfr  on  iti 
way  to  the  brake  i^pe. 

To  make  this  point  clearer,  let  na  say 
that  the  faster  the  pomphasto  worlc,  and 
the  higher  the  foessure  It  most  work 
against,  the  higher  will  be  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  when  delivered  to  the  main 
reservoir;  and  tests  have  shown  that  the 
temperature  will  run  as  high  as  650  or  600 
degrees,  and  thb  with  the  pump  in  good 
condition.  Now  if  we  have  a  Inin  witii 
heavy  brake-inpe  leakage  It  meaosi  first 
of  all,  that  the  pump  will  be  required  to 
work  continuously  at  its  maximum  8pee4 
which  in  turn  means  that  the  air  ddrvwed 
to  the  main  reservoir  will  be  at  a  higfa 
temperature.  And  ag^n,  due  to  the 
heavy  leakaseL],|b«3c<4rvss%)«i^LK9n»^ 
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for  any  length  of  time  in  the  main  reaer- 
voir;  therefore,  will  leave  for  the  brake- 
pipe  at  a  comparatively  high  tempera- 
tore,  which  means  that  considerable,  and 
perhi^  all,  of  the  motstmiv  coming  to  the 
main  reaervour  will  be  carried  with  the 
air  to  the  brake  pipe;  tiwrafiwe,  little  or 
no  water  wQl  be  found  in  tiie  reservoir  at 
the  end  of  the  trip.  Where  the  air  cyl- 
inder or  the  packing  rings  are  badly 
worn,  the  pomp  will  ran  hot,  and  the 
air  delivered  to  the  main  reservoir  will 
be  at  a  high  temperature,  and  this  may 
be  the  reason  why  this  particular  engine 
is  causing  the  trouble  you  have  outlined. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  imderataad  why 
such  a  great  amount  of  moisture  is  ed- 
leeted  in  the  handlingof  a  four-car  train, 
as  but  a  comparatively  small  volume  of  air 
is  required  in  braking  a  train  of  this 
Imgtti.  It  sometimes  happens  that  leak- 
age of  steam  close  to  the  strainer  will 
bring  about  a  condition  similar  to  the 
oneyonmentimed;  theremedy,  of  course 
is  to  stiqii  tbia  leakage.  The  dnUnii^f^ 
the  main  reservoir  is  often  left  to  s«ne  of 
the  roundbouse  employees,  who  tmly  too 
often  neglect  to  do  so.  The  engineer 
himself  makes  no  mistake  In  knowing 
that  this  work  is  due  before  starting  on 
a  trip. 

CAUSE  rOB  OVERHEATING  OF  WHEELS 

Q.  I  am  running  a  frei^t  enghie  Ui 
mountain  service,  and  recentiy,  while 
handling  a  train  of  66  cars,  we  had  a 
bursted  wlieel  lui  the  eighth  car  from  the 
engine  doe  to  the  wheel  getting  hot^ 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  brake.  Now, 
what  I  would  like  to  know  is,  why  should 
the  wheels  on  one  car  become  hotter  than 
on  other  ears  fai  the  trainT  Let  me  say 
Itwas  not  m  account  of  slwrt  piston 
travel,  as  the  standing  travel  <m  tl^  car 
measured  81  inches,  while  other  cars 
in  the  train  had  lees  than  8  inches.  The 
car  is  equipped  with  the  Westii^[lMUse 
K-tri[de  valve  and  a  16-pound  retaining 
valve.  Retaining  valves  were  used  on 
the  first  86  ears  in  the  tndn.  We  carry 
110  pounds  main  reservoir  and  90  pounds 
brake-pipe  pressure;  and,  after  there- 
lease  of  the  first  application,  we  carry 
the  aattxnatic  1»ake-valve  handle  in  full 
release  podtko  daring  the  time  the 


brakaare  released  and  recharging;  I 
might  add  that  some  of  the  ears  had  the 

80-pounds  retainers,  and  the  wheels  on 
these  cars  were  not  overheated.  An  ex- 
planatim  of  thia  will  be  greatly  appn- 
ciated.  A.  T.  Z. 

A.  The  overheating  of  the  wheels  was, 
of  course,  due  to  the  friction  between 
the  brake  shoes  and  wheels;  and  the  fric- 
tion between  the  brake  shoes  and  wheels 
was  due  to  the  pressure  on  the  shoes  and 
the  condition  of  the  two  surfaces,  mean- 
ing, that  of  the  shoes  and  wheels.  Now, 
there  are  several  reasons  why  the  ftie- 
tion  between  the  shoes  and  wheels  on  one 
car  may  be  greater  or  lees  than  on  some 
other  ear.  The  preesure  obtained  on  the 
brake  shoes  is  depoidoit  cn  the  force  ex- 
erted  by  the  brake  piston  multiplied  by 
the  proportira  of  the  brake  levers.  The 
force  exerted  by  the  brake  pisV>n  is  de- 
pendent on  the  pressure  in  the  brake  cyl- 
inder, which  is  supposed  to  be  uniform 
in  all  flinders  f w  any  givoi  reduction, 
and  this  is  true  where  the  pistMi  travel 
is  uniform  and  the  triple  valve  and  brake 
cylinders  are  free  from  leakage.  As  you 
state,  piston  travel  does  not  enter  bito 
this,  as  the  proper  adjustment  was  had; 
so,  let  us  next  tora  our  attention  to  the 
triple  valve  for  leakage.  Let  us  inu^ine 
a  case  where  the  emergm^  valve  or 
check  valve  case  gasket  were  leakii^; 
this  would  permit  brake-pipe  air  to  flow 
to  the  brake  eylmder,  and  if  the  leakage 
were  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the 
small  exhaust  port  of  the  retaining  valve 
(the  handle  being  turned  up),  the  brake- 
cylinder  pressure  winild  build  up  to  that 
in  the  brake  pipe;  and  this,  no  doubt,  was 
the  causeof  your  trouM&  Where  the 
brake  levors  are  improperly  int^xnrtimed, 
that  is,  the  cylinder  force  multiplied  too 
many  times,  too  iugh  a  brake  power  will 
be  had,  which  may  result  in  overheating 
or  sliding  wheels.  That  all  wheels  on 
this  car  were  not  bursted,  may  be  due  to 
the  difference  in  the  metal  of  tiw  diffcs^ 
ent  wheels  and  brake  shoes.  Then,  again, 
the  length  of  the  brake-beam  hanger,  as 
weU  as  its  point  of  suspension,  has  much 
to  do  with  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  the  brake  Aoea  during  an  application 
oftiiebrakea  It  Js^jmp^sttAng^^ 
ben  to  aay  »  word  in  ngnd  to  tbt  & 
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release  position  of  the  brake  valve  when 
nmning,  as  here  we  may  start  trouble 
for  with  the  high  pressure  and  lai^  main 
reservoirs  and  long  trains,  it  is  very  easy 
to  overcharge  the  head  end  of  the  train, 
causing  the  brakes  on  the  head  ears  to  do 
practically  all  of  the  work,  oftoi  reaolt* 
ing  in  fiat  or  cracked  wheels, 

BRAKE  -  CYLINDER  PRESSURE  OBTAINED 
WHfeBB  AUTOMATIC  FOLLOWS  STRAIGHT 
AIR  APPUCATION 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  follow- 
ing question  throu^  the  air-brake  de- 
partment of  the  Journal:  Supposhig  I 

.re  to  set  the  straij^t  air  firsts  and  then 
tnidte  an  automatic  application  in  addi- 
tion, would  I  not  get  a  higher  brake- 
cylinder  pressure  oa  the  engine,  and  if  so, 
how  much?  Now  here  is  another  one: 
Supposing  I  were  to  set  the  automatic 
first^  and  then  set  the  straight  lur.  what 
brake-cylinder  pressure  would  I  gett  We 
use  a  70-pound  brake-pipe  pressure  and 
46  pounds  on  the  straight  air  brake. 

D.  P.  W. 

A.  You  do  not  state  the  type  of  brake 
your  engine  is  equipped  with,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  know  this  before  your  ques- 
tion can  be  answered.  Therefore,  let  us 
first  assmue  that  you  have  the  L-T  type 
of  brake;  and  answering  your  first  ques- 
titm,  woiild  BMj  that  no  higher  brake- 
blinder  pressure  wOl  be  had  where  Hie 
brake  is  first  i^tplied  with  the  strai^t  air 
and  followed  by  an  automatic  iqtplication. 
The  only  difference  here  would  be  that 
less  air  would  have  to  pass  throu^  the 
control  valve  to  the  brake  cylinders  than 
would  where  the  straight  anr  was  not 
used.  With  either  the  E-T  or  equip- 
ment we  have  a  different  pn^ioBitfMi,  as 
here  we  will  already  have  a  presBure  of 
45  pounds  in  the  applicatim  chamber  and 
in  the  brake  cylinder  before  any  ah:  leaves 
the  pressure  chamber  or  auxiliary  reser- 
voir. Where  this  condition  -exists  it  will 
be  found  that  the  presaure  chamber  and 
application  chamber,  as  well  as  the  auxil- 
iary reservoir  and  brake  cylinder,  will 
equalize  at  something  above  60  pounds, 
which  means  that  a  six  or  seven  pound 
brake-pipe  reduction  will  set  the  brake  in 
full  To  satas^f  yourself,  try  U  out,  put 
a  gauge  on  the  brake  cylindOT  or  its  con* 
nectkm,  then  with  the  equipment  fully 


charged,  first  set  the  straight  air  and 
then  make  an  automatic  appUcatkn  and 

note  the  pressure  obtained. 

If  yon  have  no  gauge  for  this  use,  irtiy, 
here  is  another  way  at  arriving  at  the 
answer:  To  find  the  preasoze  at  wiiich 
equalizatim  takes  place  between  two 
volumes  having  different  preasuree,  mul- 
tiply each  volume  by  the  proerore  oon- 
tidiied  and  divide  the  sum  oi  liiese  prod- 
ucts by  the  combined  vofaime.  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  take  the  equipment  med 
with  an  8-inch  brake  cylinder;  the  capacity 
of  the  auxiliary  reservoir  is  1620  enlae 
inches,  the  capacity  of  an  8-inch  brake 
Qrlinder,  with  8-inch  piston  travel,  inclnd- 
ing  the  clearance  and  ^pn^  from  ttw 
trifde  valve,  is  about  460  cubic  incbea. 
Now  with  the  brake  pipe  and  auxiliary 
pressure  at  70  pounds,  and  the  strai^t 
air  at  46  pounds, we  have  1630  X  70^118;- 
400,  and  460  X  4fi=»  20,260;  then  113,400+ 
20^260=133.660,  and  this,  divided  by  the 
comlHDed  volume  of  the  auxiliary  reeo^ 
voir  and  brake  cylinder  equals  188^660-1- 
2070=64  pounds. 

Now,  if  the  automatic  brake  Is  flist 
applied,  the  pressure  developed  in  the 
application  chamber  where  the  E-T  ia 
used,  or  in  the  brake  <^linder  with  ^ther 
tfaeL-TorG-6,  will  be  greater  than  46 
pounds;  consequently,  no  air  can  enter 
the  brake  ^lindera  fnun  the  strais^t  air 
brake  valve. 

NUIIBBR  OP  BBAKBB  TO  BB  UBH>  ON  TBAIHB 
IN  FREIGHT  aSBVICB 

Q.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  the 
number  of  brakes  required  to  be  operated 
aa  trains  in  freight  service?    F.  L.  B. 

A.  Your  question  does  not  make  dear 
just  what  information  is  wanted,  but  if 
it  be  the  number  of  brakes  reqaired  bf 
tiw  Feder^  Law,  it  maybestbeaittwend 
by  quoting  you  the  law,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: It  is  ordered,  that  oa  and  after 
September  1, 1910,  on  all  railroads  used 
in  interstate  commerce,  wherever,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Safety  Appliance  Act  aa 
amended  March  %  1908|  any  train  isop- 
erated  With  power  or  train  brakes,  not 
less  than  86  per  cent  of  the  ears  of  aocfa 
train  shall  have  th^  brakes  used  a»d<^ 
erative  by  the  engineer  of  the  locomotive 
drawing  such  tejta.  feake 
cars  in  every  such  train  wnica  aw 
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dated  together  with  the  85  per  cent  shall 
have  their  brakes  bo  used  and  operated. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  at  least  8&  per  cent  of  the 
cars  in  the  train  with  operating  power 
brakes;  but  if  all  cars  in  the  train  are  so 
eqaii^ied  the  brakes  on  all  cars  must  be 
used.  For  example*  sappoioiig  a  trahi  of 
100  car^  omsisling  of  85  cars  equipped 
with  air  brakes  and  15  cars  with  no  power 
brakes.  This  train  could  be  run  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  as  we  have  onr86  per  cent 
of  power-lnraked  cars.  Again,  suppose  a 
trun  of  100  cars  all  equipped  with  ah: 
brakes*  according  to  the  law  we  would  be 
required  to  use  the  brakes  on  all  cars. 

BRAKES  APPLY  FBOH  RiBDUCTION  HADB 
IN  TRAIN 

Q.  1?rai  you  please  let  me  know  what 
is  considered  good  practice,  when  hand- 
ling a  long  fr^S^t  trahi,  and  brakes  are 
^pUed  from  some  unknown  caxide,  such 
as  burst  afr  boee,  opening  of  ctmduBtor'a 
valve  in  caboose,  or  train  braking  in  two? 
What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  how  should 
the  engine  and  brake  valve  be  handled? 
That  is,  should  steam  be  shut  off  and  the 
huidle  of  the  brake  valve  moved  to  lap 
position,  or  should  steam  be  used  and 
the  brake  valve  handle  moved  to  re- 
lease position?  We  recently  had  a  ease 
where  the  conductor  was  trying  to  stop 
the  train  and  the  «igineer  moved  the 
brake  valve  to  release  pontim  and 
dropped  the  lever  in  the  comer  when  he 
noticed  the  brake-pipe  pressure  begin  to 
drop,  which  it  did  quickly.  The  engineer 
was  censured  for  what  be  had  done,  and 
he  took  the  stand  that  he  thought  the 
train  was  broke  in  two,  and  he  was  en- 
deavoring, as  be  sidd,  to  keep  Hie  two 
sections  of  the  train  apart  We  would 
be  very  thankful  for  an  expression  ^m 
the  Journal  as  to  what  is  best  to  do  in  a 
case  of  that  kind.  W.  T.  G. 

A.  In  replying  to  your  question,  will 
si^  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  best  to 
shnt  off  steam  and  move  the  brake>valve 
handle  to  lap  position.  Now,  while  it  is 
possible,  at  times,  that  less  damage  may 
be  done  where  steam  is  used  until  the 
stop  is  completed,  yet,  when  the  brakes 
apply,  the  engineer  is  in  no  position  to 
know  what  caused  tiiem  to  apply;  and, 
as  in  the  case  you  mentioned,  where  the 


trainmen  were  trying  to  stop  the  tndn, 
possibly  to  avoid  accident. 

TENSER  BRAKE  RELEASES 

Q.  My  engine  is  equipped  the  old  G-6 
type  of  brake  and  here  of  late  I  have  had 
trouble  with  the  tank  brake  releaaing 
with  the  engine  tXtnae,  but  it  will  remain 
applied  when  eou|ded  to  a  tr^n.  I  liave 
made  a  careful  examination  for  leakage 
but  can  not  find  any.  and  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  the  brake  will  remain 
^pUed  when  the  engine  is  coupled  to  a 
train  and  release  when  the  engine  is  alone. 
Will  you  kindly  answer  this  and  oblige? 

R  F.  H. 

A.  For  the  brake  to  release  it  is,  of 
ooorse,  necessary  for  the  triple  valve  to 
move  to  release  position;  and  for  the 
triple  valve  to  move  to  release  position  it 
is  necessary  that  the  brake-pipe  pressure 
be  increased,  or  the  auxUiaxy  reservohr 
pressure  be  decreased.  Now,  li^t  leak- 
age of  main  reservoir  air  into  the  brake 
pipe  may  cause  a  rise  of  pressure,  when 
the  engine  is  alone,  sufficient  to  move  the 
triple  piston  and  its  slide  valve  to  release 
position,  thus  releasing  the  brake.  How- 
ever, this  is  probably  not  the  cause  of 
ypur  trouble,  as  a  rise  of  brake-pipe  iwes- 
suxe  would  also  cause  the  driver  Inake  to 
release.  The  trouMe,  therefore,  must  be 
due  to  leak^;e  from  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir, and  no  doubt  will  be  found  in  the 
graduating  valve.  Now  the  reason  for 
the  brake  releasing  with  the  engine  alone 
is,  that  the  brake  pipe  on  the  engine  is 
comparatively  tight^  and  as  a  leak  past 
the  graduating  valve  will  cause  a  reduc- 
tim  of  aoxiliary  reservnr  pressorev  it  fol- 
lows that  the  triple  valve  will  move  tore- 
lease  position.  When  coupled  to  a  train, 
the  brake-pipe  leakage  being  quite  heavy, 
will  reduce  the  brake-pipe  pressure  as 
rapidly  as  the  leaky  graduating  valve  is 
reducing  the  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure, 
resulting  m  the  fwessures  ranaining 
inractically  thesame  an  botii  ndes  of  the 
trifia  pistcKi,  which  of  course  means  that 
the  brake  will  remain  applied. 

A  leaky  graduating  valve  does  not  per- 
mit air  to  leak  to  the  atmosphere,  but  to 
the  brake  cylinder,  therefore  it  will  not 
be  detected  by  a  b^^^i^tJ^Ji^ij^tDpEt. 
To  test  fw  a  leaky  graduating  Valve, 
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charge  the  toUn  to  70  pounds,  then  make 
a  20- pound  ladnetioi  and  note  if  the  brake 
lemiUns  applied;  it  should,  as  now  the 
anxiliaiy  rraervoir  and  brake  cylinder 
pressures  are  equal,  therefore  air  can  not 
leak  from  the  auxiliary  to  the  brake  cyU 
inder,  consequently  the  brake  will  remain 
applied. 

CHAKOnra  A  PASSBNGBR  TRAIN 

Q.  I  am  runnmg  an  engine  in  passoiger 
SOTvioe  equipped  with  a  Weatingboose  11- 
inch  pomp,  and  quite  frequently  I  am 
critieized  by  the  depot  master  as  to  the 
time  required  in  pumping  up  the  air,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  what  is  considered  a 
reaamable  time  to  charge  a  train  of  say 
ten  cars.  Now  I  have  noticed  that  when 
coopUi^  <mto  the  trabi,  I  will  find  m  prcfr 
sore  of  100  pounds  m  the  train,  while 
again  the  pressure  will  be  down  as  low  as 
60  [Knmds  and  it  is  then  that  complaint  is 
made  of  thegreatamountof  time  required 
to  charge  Uie  train.  li.  H.  R. 

A.  Your  question  is  far  from  being 
complete,  aa  yon  do  not  state  the  amount 
of  excess  inressure  carried,  size  of  main 
reservoir,  type  of  brakes,  size  of  brake 
cylinders,  or  if  brakes  were  applied  in 
quick  acti<m  just  before  or  at  the  time 
of  coupling  to  train;  all  of  which  haye 
much  to  do  with  tile  time  required  in 
charging  a  train. 

We  will,  tbareffv^  assume  a  train  of 
ten  cars  equipped  with  the  P-H  type  of 
brake,  having  five  cars  with  14-hieh  Inake 
^Unders  and  five  witiil6*inch  brake  cyl- 
inders, and  a  main  reservmr  oqweilgr  <tf 
75,000  cubic  inches. 

Now  the  auxiliary  reservoir  used  with 
a  14-inch  brake  cylinder  is  16  z  38,  having 
a  volume  of  6,800  cubic  inches,  while  a 
16  X  ^faieh  xeaeamir,  having  a  volume  of 
8»400  cubic  inches,  is  used  with  a  16-inch 
brake  ^llnder,  and  it  is  these  reservdrs 
almg  with  the  Inake  pipe  that  we  have 
to  charge.  Therefore,  let  us  first  con- 
sider the  volimie  to  be  charged  in  the  cars 
with  the  14-inch  brake  cylinder,  where 
we  have  6,600  X  6=3:26,600  cubic  inches, 
and  with  the  16-inch  brake  cylinders,  we 
have  8,400  X  6  —  4^000  cubic  inches;  this, 
added  to  the  vdume  of  tiw  brake  pipe^ 
which  la  aboot  660  cuUc  inches  per  car, 
eqoala  76,000  cubic  inch  vohmie  to  be 
charged  to  110  pounds  pressure. 


Now,  as  the  volume  to  be  chafed  in 
this  case  is  the  same  as  tiiat  of  the  main 
reservoir,  to  determine  the  time  required 
to  charge  the  train,  place  the  brake  valve 
in  lap  position  and  note  the  time  required 
to  charge  the  main  reservoir  from  zero 
to  110  pounds.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
take  into  cmsiderati^Hi  the  air  used  in 
diarging  the  ugnal  line,  the  ^  storage 
reservoirs  for  the  water  raising  ayatem, 
or  loss  of  air  due  to  brake-pipe  leakage, 
but  will  give  you  something  of  an  idea  of 
time  required  to  charge  the  train  from 
zero  to  110  pounds.  Again,  with  the  main 
reservoir  charged  to  110  pounds;  and  the 
train  to  60  pounds,  note  the  time  required 
to  chaige  the  main  reeervdr  brake  valve 
in  lap  position  firom  96  to  110  pounds;  this 
will  be  (me-half  the  time  required  to 
charge  the  train  to  110  pounds. 

Where  either  the  L-N,  P-C  or  V-C 
equipment  is  used,  a  greater  length  of 
time  will  be  required  in  ctiarging  an 
empty  train,  or  where  the  brakes  are  ap- 
plied in  emergoicy  on  a  partially  diarged 
tnun. 

BRAKB-VALVE  HANDLE  MOVB8  HARD 

Q.  I  am  running  an  engine  in  local 
frei^t  service,  and  we  have  cmsideraUe 
switching  to  d<^  and  I  find  tiie  automatic 
brake-valve  handle  is  hard  to  move.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  the  cause  of  tiiia  and 
what  may  be  done  to  overoMne  itT 

R.G.H. 

A.  The  chief  causes  of  a  rotary  weed- 
ing liard  are:  Too  free  ose  <rf  oil  in  die 
air  end  of  the  pump,  or  the  use  of  poor 
oil;  constant  use  of  the  emergency  poei* 
tion  of  the  valve,  which  tends  to  draw 
dirt  and  scale  from  the  brake  pipe  oo  the 
rotary  valve  seat;  a  hot  pump,  the  heat 
from  which  will  cake  the  oil  on  tlie  rotary 
seat;  the  handle  nut  being  screwed  down 
ao  tif^t  as  to  cause  the  key  washer  to 
bind  on  the  top  casing  of  the  brake  valve; 
the  key  gasket  may  be  worn  so  thin  that 
the  rotary  key  rubs  against  the  valve 
body.  If  the  handle  of  either  the  inde- 
pendent or  automatic  brake  valve  does 
not  operate  easily,  the  rotary  valve;  or 
the  rotary  valve  key  gasket  ia  prob^ily 
dry  from  lack  of  lubrication. 

To  remedy  this  trouble  when  the  brake 
system  is  charged,  cloae  tteratrfnllopdc 
below  the  brakti  W^MdikShe 
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main  reservoir  ent-ont  cock  in  the  main 
nBorroir  pipe.  Then  ranove  the  oil  {dug 
in  the  automatic  brake-valve  body,  fill 
the  bole  with  good  valve  oil,  and  move 
the  handle  from  full  release  to  emergency 
pomtion  and  back  to  release  position  a 
few  times,  to  work  the  oil  between  the 
rotary  and  its  seat 

Again  fill  the  oil  hole  and  replace  the 
phig.  Next  remove  the  e^  nut  tttm 
the  tapoHkm  rotary  valve  key,  fill  the 
hole  in  the  key  with  oil,  push  down  od  the 
Icey  and  move  the  handle  a  few  times; 
then  again  fill  the  hole  with  oil  and  re- 
idace  the  cap  nut.  The  independoit 
brake-vahre  may  be  treated  In  the  same 
manner, 

TO  FIND  THB  CAPACITY  OP  THE  MAIN 
RESERVOIR 

Q.  'Wm  you  please  say  what  rule  is 
used  in  fincBng  tlie  e^Mci^  of  the  main 
xeservoirt  G.  M.  B. 

A.  To  calculate  approximately  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  main  resOTvoir  firom  its  out- 
side dimensitms,  subtract  i  inch  from  its 
diameter  and  3  inches  from  its  length,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  outside  measurement  to 
inside  measurements;  then  proceed  as 
follows:  Multiply  its  croes-sectional  area 
in  square  inches  by  the  inside  length  in 
inches.  For  example,  a  main  reservoir 
2^  inches  in  diameter  1^  96  inches  long. 
The  internal  dimenucms  of  this  reservoir 
(found  by  subtracting  }  inch  firom  the  di- 
ameter and  8  inches  from  its  length)  are 
26  inches  in  diameter  by  93  inches  laag. 

The  area  of  a  26-inch  reservob:  is  603.93 
aqoare  indies;  tberefw^  its  capacity  is 
603. 98  X  96    49,877  cubic  hwhes. 

FAILURE  TO  GET  BRAKE-PIPE  EXHAUST 

Q.  wm  you  please  make  dear  the  fol- 
lowiiv  question:  I  amrunning  anoigine 
in  freight  service,  and  we  handle  any- 
where from  90  to  126  cars  in  our  tr^ns. 
Our  engines  are  equipped  with  the  E-T 
type  of  brake.  Now,  when  the  brake- 
inUve  handle  is  moved  to  service  position 
the  usual  exhaust  is  had  at  the  back  of 
the  brake  valve,  but  there  is  no  exhaust 
at  the  tMvke-pipe  exhaust  port  until  the 
black  hand  on  the  gauge  drops  back  any- 
where ftrom  8  to  16  pounds.  But,  with 
the  aigine  alone,  or  when  coupled  to  a 
short  train,  the  usual  havke-pipe  exhaust 


is  had.  I  have  reported  the  brake  valve, 
but  our  inspector  in  the  roundhouse  says 
the  valve  is  O.E^  Now  where  is  the 
trouble?  L.  M.  T. 

A.  To  get  an  exhaust  of  air  at  the 
brake-pipe  exhaust  port  it  is  necessary 
that  the  brake-pipe  exhaust  valve  in  the 
brake  valve  be  nUsed  from  its  seat;  and 
that  no  exhaust  took  place  is  evidence  that 
this  valve  was  not  unseated.  To  un- 
seat the  tffake-pipe  exhaust  valve  it  is 
necrasary  to  reduce  the  pressure  above 
the  equalizing  pistMi,  that  is,  chamber  D 
and  the  equalizing  reservoir  pressure,  be- 
low that  in  the  brake  pipe.  Now,  in  the 
longtnUns,  where  heavy  leakage  exists 
the  pressure  below  the  piston  may  be  re- 
duced, doe  to  leakage,  faster  than  cham- 
ber D  pressure  can  Im  reduced  throoi^ 
the  preliminary  exhaust  port;  and  where 
this  condition  exists  no  exhaust  will  be 
had  at  the  brake-pipe  exhaust  p<ni  when 
the  handle  of  the  brake  valve  is  moved 
to  sorvice  position.  You  will,  however, 
notice  ttut  the  brake-pipe  pressure  will 
drop— as  seen  by  the  black  hand  on  the 
small  gauge— and  the  brakes  apply,  even 
thou{^  no  exhaust  is  had.  With  tbs  long 
trun  and  heavy  brake-pipe  leakage,  es- 
pedally  where  the  leakage  is  well  toward 
the  rear,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the 
maximum  brake-pipe  pressure  on  the  cars 
in  the  rear  portion  of  the  train.  There- 
fore, the  aur  at  the  head  end  of  the  train 
is  constantly  flowing  toward  the  rear, 
and  vrtiere  this  flow  of  ur  canseaadrop 
in  pressure  under  the  equalising  pis- 
ton in  the  brake  valve  as  fast  or  faster 
than  the  pressure  can  be  reduced  above 
the  equalizing  piston,  no  exhaust  will  be 
had  at  the  brake-pipe  exhaust  port  This 
GODditim— the  loas  of  the  brake-pipe  ex- 
haust—has  often  caused  the  enginenum 
to  believe  that  he  haa  kwt  his  train  brakes^ 
and  has  prompted  him  to  move  the  brake- 
valve  handle  to  emergency  position,  only  to 
find  that  the  brakes  apply  throughout  the 
train.  This  points  out  bow  necessary  it 
is  to  make  a  terminal  test  and  note  care- 
fully what  takes  place  when  this  test  la 
bei^made. 

AIR  PUMP  STOPS 

Q.  I  am  running  an  engine  with  a 

Westin^UHMe  "-teePW-^y^ 
other  aaj  had  a  Inlnre*  one  to  pomp 
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stoppii^  Now  I  mi^t  state  that  this 
pomp  had  made  bat  about  ^000  miles  and 
never  gave  any  trouble  befOTe,  and  when 
pump  was  removed  and  tested  out  in  shop 
it  worked  O.K.  Will  you  please  state,  in 
your  opinion,  what  cfuiaed  the  pump  to 
stop?  J.  J.  S. 

A.  That  the  pump  worked  propoly 
wbea  tested  out  in  the  shop  would  lead 
me  to  believe  that  the  trouble  was  not 
in  the  pump,  but  rather  in  the  pump  gov- 
ernor. Where  the  relief  port  in  the  gov- 
ernor is  stopped  up  and  the  pin  valve 
leaking,  pressure  will  form  on  top  of  the 
governor  piston,  forcing  it  downward, 
seatitig  the  steam  valv^  thereby  shutting 
off  the  steam  to  Ihe  pump.  Where  a 
pump  stops  before  the  desired  main 
reservmr  pressure  is  obtained*  the  first 
tiling  to  look  for  is,  whether  or  not  steam 
is  reaching  the  pump,  which  may  be  de- 
termined by  opening  the  drain  cock  in  the 
steam  passage  to  tiie  pump  or  by  break- 
ing the  joint  in  the  pipe  between  the 
governor  and  pump.  If  steam  flows 
freely  to  the  pump  It  will  be  known  that 
the  governor  Is  not  at  fault 

A  broken  regulating  spring  in  the  gov- 
ernor will  cauflte  the  immp  to  stop  when 
the  main  reservoir  pressure  readies  about 
46  pounds. 

THERIUL  TBST  OF  BRAKES 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  explain  through  the 
air-brake  department  of  our  Journal 
what  is  meant  by  a  '*tiiuinal  test'*  of 
the  brakes? 

Now  mare  required  to  make  a  "termi- 
nal tert"  of  the  brakes,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  what  is  the  difference  in  the  two 
tests.  J.  J.  B. 

A.  A  terminal  test  of  the  brakes  is 
where  the  brakes  are  tested  to  learn  how 
many  of  tiie  brakes  apply,  bow  many  leak 
off,  if  the  brakes  app^  in  service^  and  to 
note  the  piston  travel. 

A  thermal  test  of  the  brakes  is  where 
the  temperature  of  the  wheels  is  noted 
to  learn  whether  the  wheels  have  been 
overheated  or  underheated  during  a  brake 
applicatioD,  which  will  indicate  that  some 
of  the  cars  have  dwe  too  much  or  too 
little  ot  tiw  braking. 

This  test  is  usually  carried  out  in  hand- 
ling traina  in  heavy  grade  service. 


BRAKES  0VBRCHAB6BD 

Q.  Willyouj^easeletmeknowiriiatiB 
meant  by  the  expression  "brakes  over- 
charged?" One  often  hears  this  remark 
made  and  I  have  never  clearly  understood 
what  is  meant.         Young  Runner. 

A.  Brakes  are  considered  overcharged 
when  the  pressure  in  tiie  brake  pipe  and 
auxilisry  reservdr  is  greater  tiian  tliat 
of  the  adjustment  of  the  feed  Talv& 
This,  of  course,  is  brought  about  by  leav- 
ing the  brake-valve  handle  in  rdease 
position  for  too  long  a  time. 

LBAKAGB  PAST  BQUAUZWO  PISTON  PACK- 
ING RINO 

Q.  I  am  rmuUng  an  engine  in 

service,  equipped  with  the  L-T  type  of 
brake,  and  I  notice  when  making  a  service 
reduction  that  the  black  hand  on  the  large 
air  gauge  will  rise  a  few  pounds  befoce 
the  brake-pipe  exhaust  port  closes.  Will 
you  please  explain  what  causes  this? 

R.  J.  M. 

A.  When  making  a  swice  appUeation 
of  the  brakes  on  a  kmg  train  chamber 

D  and  the  equalizing  reservoir  preanire 
can  be  reduced  much  faster  than  the  pre» 
sure  in  the  brake  pipe;  this,  of  course, 
means  that  when  the  brake-valve  handle 
is  returned  to  lap  position,  the  pressure 
above  the  equalizing  piston  in  the  bralw 
valve  Is  less  than  it  is  below  tiie  ptattca^ 
and  as  there  is  but  a  ringle  packing  ring 
in  the  piston,  which  is  not  an  abn^otdir 
ti^t  fit  in  its  bushing,  air  from  the  lower 
or  brake  pipe  side  of  the  piston  will  leak 
by  into  chamber  D  and  the  equalizing 
reservoir,  catising  its  pressure  to  rise^  and 
this  rise  of  pressure  will  be  indleated  bj 
the  black  hand  on  the  lai^  gugi^  wbidi 
rej^sters  equalizing  reserved  pressure. 

The  amount  this  pressure  will  rise  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  reduction  made, 
length  of  train,  and  the  leakage  by  the 
packing  ring  in  tiie  equalizing  piston. 

■     AIR  CYXJNDBR  lAJBRICATOR 

Q.  A  number  of  engines  on  our  roadare 
equipped  with  the  sight  feed  lubricator 
for  tiie  air  end  of  the  pump,  and  on  en- 
gines having  the  cross-compound  pump 
a  doable  ^gbt  feed  attachment  has  been 
used,  botof  late  wbMiengiDeBgotiiKMich 
the  shop  the  pipe  1?^%  Jo* 

pressure  air  eyllfidi^'h^N»dQ^(fve4 
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and  I  would  like  to  ask  wl^  thia  ts  done? 

R  H.  T. 

A.  The  purpose  of  the  air  cylinder 
lubricator  Ib  to  fonrish  a  practical  means 

of  securing  proper  lubrication  for  the  air 
cylinders  of  the  pump.  However,  it  has 
been  found  in  many  instances  that  the  use 
of  this  lubricator  has  been  abused,  mean- 
ing by  this  that  too  great  an  amount  of 
oU  haa  been  fed  to  the  air  end  of  the 
pnrai^  especially  to  the  low  preasnre  cyl- 
inder. Now  as  this  cylinder  receives  its 
air  from  the  atmosphere  and  compresses  it 
to  a  pressure  of  about  40  pounds  only,  but 
little  heat  is  generated,  therefore  but 
little  or  no  lubrication  is  required;  where- 
as, with  the  high  pressure  air  cylinder, 
which  receives  its  air  from  the  low  pres- 
rare  air  cylinder,  and  in  which  the  air  is 
cOTipressed  to  the  pressure  carried  in  the 
maSa  reservoir,  heat  is  created,  due  to  the 
pistm  working  (gainst  the  high  pressure; 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  this  bl- 
inder be  lubricated. 

AUOUNT  OP  BRAKE-PIPE  AIR  THAT  OOES  TO 
THE  BRAKE  CYLINDER  IN  AN  EMER- 
GENCY APPLICATION 

Q.  Will  you  idease  explain  how  it  is 
figured  out  the  amount  of  air thata  West- 
inghouse  triple  valve  takes  out  of  the 
brake  pipe  to  the  brake  cylinder  when  the 
brake  is  api^ied  in  emergen^? 

A.  L.  G. 

A.  The  method  of  calculating  the  amount 
of  brake-pipe  air  HoA  goes  to  the  brake 
qrlinder  in  an  eme^ency  apidication  may 
be  best  understood  from  the  f<dlowing 
example:  Let  us  take  an  eight-inch 
freight  equipment,  where  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  capacity  is  1620  cubic  indies 
and  the  brake  cylinder  volume  is  4G0  cubic 
inches. 

Now,  as  the  auxiliary  reservoir  and 
brake  cylinder  equalize  at  60  pounds,  it 
means  tliat  tiie  auxiliary  reservoir  pres- 
sure has  been  reduced  ten  pounds,  and  by 
multiplying  the  auxiliary  volume  by  its 
drop  in  pressure  we  get  the  number  of 
cubic  inch  pounds  of  air  that  goes  from 
the  auxiliary  reservoir  to  the  brake  cyl- 
inder 1620  X  10~16,200  cubic  inch  pounds. 
Let  us  next  calculate  the  number  of 
cubic  inch  pounds  found  in  the  brake 
cylinder,  and  as  this  most  be  figured 
turn  the  vacmnn  line  we  will  have 


460  X  US  «  33, 760  culric  inch  pounds.  Now 
with  3^760  cubic  inch  pounds  in  ttie  brake 
blinder,  and  16,200  cubic  inch  pounds 
coming  from  the  auxiliary  reservoir,  the 
amount  coming  from  the  brake  pipe  will 
be  the  difference  between  33,760  and 
16,200,  or  17,660  cubic  inch  pounds,  and 
this  divided  by  the  volume  of  the  brake 
<^linder  (17, 660-^460=:=  39)  gives  us  the 
absolute  pressure  39  pounds,  and  by  sub- 
tracting 16  we  have  24  pounds  effective 
pressure  coming  from  the  brake  pipe. 

UBTHOD  OF  HANDLING  THE  AUTOMATIC 
BRAKE  VALVE  WHEN  MAKING  A  RELEASE 

Q.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  through 
the  JOURNAL  what  is  omsidered  good 
practice  in  handling  the  automatic  brake 
valve  when  making  a  release  of  the 
brakes  «i  a  long  freifl^t  train?  What  I 
want  to  know  is,  howcsn  a  release  of  tiie 
brakes  be  made  and  not  overcharge  the 
auxiliaries  on  the  cars  in  the  forward 
portim  of  the  train,  and  at  the  same 
time  insure  all  brakes  being  released? 

C.  L.  N. 

A.  With  the  large  main  reservoirs  and 
hi^  excess  pressure,  as  used  on  freii^t 
enc^nes,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  over- 
change  the  auxiliary  reservoirs  on  the 
cars  in  the  forward  portion  of  the  train, 
especially  where  the  old  type  of  triple 
valves  are  in  use. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  there  be 
a  prompt  rise  of  brake-pipe  pressure 
throughout  the  train  to  insure  the  move- 
m&kt  of  all  triple  valves  to  release  por- 
tion, and  to  secure  this  is  why  we  have 
the  large  miUn  reservoirs  and  high  excess 
pressure.  However,  tests  have  shown 
that  nothing  is  gained  by  leaving  the 
brake-valve  handle  in  release  position  for 
too  great  a  length  of  time;  while  bx<- 
perience  has  taught  us  that  where  this  is 
dcme  trouble  is  sure  to  follow. 

When  making  a  rdease  of  the  brakes^ 
if  the  brake-valve  handle  be  held  in  re- 
lease portion  for  alxnit  16  secmids,  then 
moved  to  running  position  for  about  10 
seconds,  again  to  release  position  for  five 
seconds  and  then  returned  to  running 
podtion,  tliere  will  be  less  tendoicy 
toward  overchai^ing  the  brakes  on  the  fnr^ 
ward  ptfrtion  of  the  train,  and'a  fair  as- 
surance that  all  brakes  wULrdMae^  I  ^ 
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Questloas  aad  Aaswen 

BT  JAHBS  aSSaORY 

Q.  What  percentage  of  power  could  an 
engine  exert  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an 
hour?  What  at  40  miles  an  boor?  What 
at  60  miles  an  hoar?  Inquibbr. 

A.  At  toi  miles  an  boor  an  engine  would 
ordinarily  exert  a  power  about  equal  to 
90  par  cent  of  the  maximum  starting 
power.  The  proportion  for  higher  speeds 
would  vary  with  the  type  of  engine  or 
rather  witib  size  of  driving  wheels,  also 
depending  in  a  large  measure  on  the 
ability  of  the  boUer  to  supply  steam  for 
high  piston  q>eed.  A  recent  test  with 
freight  engines  having  a  five-foot  wheel 
showed  that  at  40  miles  an  hour,  on  a 
superheated  Mikado  eng^e,  the  propor- 
tion  of  fuel  exerted  was  S7  per  cent  of 
the  starting  power,  and  at  60  miles  per 
hour  was  26  per  cent  of  the  starting 
power. 

These  figures  were  taken  from  engines 
using  superheated  steam,  and  of  course 
show  a  better  pn^iortloD  of  fuel  exerted 
at  the  higher  speeds  than  would  be  possi- 
ble for  an  engine  using  saturated  steam. 
The  very  nature  of  superheated  steam- 
its  lightness,  its  lack  of  density,  enables 
it  to  flow  more  rapidly  and  with  leas  fric- 
tion tiian  the  more  doise  saturated  steam; 
besides,  the  ^Under  pressure  Is  hl^ier  in 
pn^Mnrtion  to  tbatof  btrfler  than  wmdd  be 
poe^ie  in  an  «ighie  using  saturated 
steam.  Another  point  bearing  on  the 
question  is  that  in  actual  service,  under 
aven^  conditions,  the  possibility  of  en- 
gines using  superheated  steam  being  kble 
to  supply  steam  is  better  than  in  tbe  other 
case,  where  the  boiler  would  be  more 
severely  taxed.  Fbr  these  reasons  the 
percentage  of  power  an  en^oe  will  de- 
velop at  high  speed  will  vary  as  the  ctm- 
ditions  herein  referred  to  will  vary,  but 
in  any  case  the  best  percentage  is  gained 
with  the  use  of  superheated  steam,  other 
ccmditiims  beii^  the  same. 

Q.  I  notice  a  large  number  of  Migines 
having  loose  driving  boxes  pound  much 
harder  when  in  back  motion  than  when 
WOTked  in  forward  gear.   Why  is  this? 

M.  D.  M.,  Div.  628. 

A.  The  engines  you  refer  to  are,  most 
likely,  right  lead  engines,  that  is,  the  faim 


on  right  side  are  one-quarter  revohitiao 

ahead  of  those  of  left  aide.  On  this  kind 
of  an  engine  (which  practically  includes 
all  engines),  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
effect  of  the  working  of  one  engine  over 
that  of  the  other,  the  driving  box,  tbe 
main  box  on  right  side,  will  pound  harder 
when  backing  than  when  going  ahead,  and 
oatiM  left  ^de  it  is  just  tiie  reverssw 
Now  if  engine  is  going  ahead  tile  1^  aids 
will  pound  mwe  than  it  did  when  In  bad^ 
motifHi. 

It  aU  depends  oa  the  poeiticm  of  main 
driving  box  when  engine  is  passing  tbe 
center  and  taking  steam  in  that  end  of 
^Under.  If  the  box  is  against  tbe  driv- 
ing  shoe  when  engine  takes  steam  at  for- 
ward center  on  right,  as  when  backing; 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  pound  there  when 
the  box  is  forced  back  against  the  wedge. 
On  the  left  side  going  ahead,  with  engine 
at  forward  center,  the  box  is  also  against 
the  shoe  and  a  pound  is  caused  when  box 
is  forced  back  against  the  wedge.  But 
when  going  ahead  the  right  main  box  is, 
throu^  the  effect  of  opposite  sid^  back 
against  the  wedge  when  steam  is  taken 
at  forward  center,  and  up  gainst  tbe 
shoe  when  engine  passes  the  back  center. 
The  opposite  takes  place  (m  the  left  side^ 
and  the  conditions  are  wbo%  reversed 
when  engine  is  run  in  back  motiim. 

Q.  I  had  a  loose  ri|^t  main  i^n  ca  mo- 
gul engfaie  so  bad  that  I  had  to  takedown 
main  rod  and  dde  rods  oa  tiiat  ride.  I 
did  not  take  opposite  side  rods  down  and  I 
received  a  reprimand  for  not  doing  bo. 
I  have  some  recollection  of  seeing  this 
question  discussed  in  the  JonftNAi^  be- 
fore, but  would  like  an  opinicm  now 
whetiier  my  act  was  one  likely  to  cause 
damage  to  engine  or  Injury  to  anyoieT 

J.  M  M 

A.  This  question  has  been  discussed  be- 
fore, but  at  that  time  there  were  few 
who  believed  it  possible  to  run  an  engine 
with  side  rods  down  on  one  side. 

When  the  main  rod  is  down,  it  is  per- 
fectiy  proper,  if  necessary,  to  take  the 
ode  roda  down;  also  to  leave  tiie  side 
rods  up  <»  the  good  side.  If  a  loeomo* 
tive  were  a  sii^e  ois^ne,  built  with  but 
«ie  cylinder,  it  would  be  perfectiy  safe 
to  run  that  engine,  would  it  not,  if  It  had 
any  number  of  ^j^,^q^,j^f^T 
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The  fact  that  a  locomotive  is  a  double  en- 
gine does  not  alter  the  case  when  one 
side  is  wholly  disconnected,  for  we  then 
have  bat  a  single  engine,  working  as 
wholly  mdependent  of  the  other  side  as 
if  deigned  as  a  tin^  en^ne  in  the  first 
place. 

The  only  time  it  is  dai^eroos  to  leave 
side  rods  up  on  one  ride  when  correspond- 
ing rods  of  other  side  are  taken  down  is 
when  both  main  rods  are  left  np  and  both 
rides  working. 

Q.  Would  like  to  criticize  your  answer 
on  page  725,  August  Journal,  about 
k^fi^  up  back  end  of  mun  ro^  Yon 
state  the  rod  riumld  be  keyed  oa  ritlier 
center,  back  or  forward.  If  you  look 
yon  will  realize  that  the  most  wear  of  the 
pin  is  in  passing  the  center,  as  it  is  there 
that  the  rod  changes  its  direction,  and  it 
causes  the  pin  to  vear  oval  to  a  ali^t 
extent  Keying  up  oa  centers  wonkl 
give  the  smallest  diameter  of  pin  and 
make  1%ht  in  brasses  in  the  other 
poritions  of  pin.  I  find  that  by  keying 
on  either  ^ghtii  porition  the  main  pins 
will  run  much  better.   F.  W.,  Div.  61. 

A.  In  the  first  place  we  will  admit  that 
if  a  pin  is  new  it  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference at  which  porition  it  is  keyed  in. 
But  pins  wear  out  of  round,  wearingmost 
where  the  greatest  friction  takes  place, 
so  we  will  see  where  that  is.  By  start- 
ing from  forward  center  on  right  side  we 
find  that  during  the  movement  of  pin 
from  center  to  lower  quarter  the  power 
is  being  exerted  gainst  tiie  pin  and  the 
lower  forward  eighth  being  half  w^  be- 
tween  these  points  some  wear  of  pin 
must  result  After  passing  the  lower 
quarter  there  is  still  pressure  exerted 
against  the  pins,  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  if  the  valve  is  working  full  travel, 
but  even  if  working  at  a  26  per  cent  cut- 
off there  is  pressure  against  pin  for  at 
least  tliree-quarters  ot  the  pisbm  stroke, 
Botiiat  there  is  some  wear,  even  with 
1^  on  lower  back  eighth.  The  same  is 
Izue  of  the  effect  of  the  power  exerted 
on  the  pin  while  going  from  back  to  fbr- 
ward  center,  or  while  piston  is  making 
its  forward  stroke. 

Bat  at  the  dead  center  the  pressure 
against  pin  is  the  least  of  any  other 
position.  Before  that  point  Is  reached 


the  exhaust  for  backward  stroke  has 
taken  place,  the  only  pressure  present  in 
cylinder  being  that  of  compression,  which 
is  hardly  worth  considering  in  a  frei^t 
engine  or  yard  engine,  and  under  normal 
ctmditimis  is  never  as  high  as  boiler  proa 
sure,  and  if  the  valve  has  opened  tin 
port  of  admisrion  somewhat  when  the 
pistm  has  reached  and  is  pasringthe 
center,  as  when  giving  the  lead,  the  port 
opening  is  so  small  that  the  cylinder 
could  not  fill  to  boiler  pressure  in  the 
short  time  cmsumed  in  pasring  that  poinl^ 
for  which  reason  the  wear  <m  pin  would 
be  riij^t  compared  to  tliat  when  passing 
the  eighths,  particularly  the  lower  for- 
ward and  the  upper  back  eighths,  where 
the  most  wear  is  seen  to  take  place.  The 
wear  at  lower  back  and  forward  upper 
eighths  is  of  coarse  less,  but  is  greater 
than  that  taking  place  at  crater  positions, 
and  practical  experimce  covering  S6 
years  in  all  kinds  of  service  confirms  the 
views  of  the  writer  as  berrin  expressed. 

Q.  There  Is  a  good  rule  for  setting  an 
eccentric  when  one  or  the  other  on  the 
same  side  slips  by  marking  the  valve  stem 
for  the  good  one.  then  moving  the  other 
one  on  shaft  so  valve  stem  comes  to  sams 
tnun.  Bat  suppose  both  eccentrics  on 
same  ride  slipped,  how  can  th^  be  aecu- 
rately  set?  Runnbr. 

A.  The  most  reliable  way  is  to  set  the 
ones  riipped  by  those  on  opposite  side. 
Eccentrics  follow  each  other  90  degrees, 
or  one-quarter  tarn  apart  Set  the  for- 
ward go-ahead  eccentric,  say,  right  ride, 
just  one-quarter  ahead  of  left  go-ahead. 
Set  r^t  back-up  tme-qoarter  ahead  of 
left  back-up.  The  rif^t  crank  pin  leads 
the  left  crank  pin  one-quarter  revolutiim, 
so  do  the  eccentrics  on  the  right  side  lead 
those  on  left  ride  one-quarter  revolution. 

Q.  Is  the  practice  of  braking  on  pas- 
senger, with  drifting  throttle,  meeting 
with  approval?  Is  the  braking  as  smooth 
as  it  was  before,  when  engines  were  shut 
completely  off  bef  orebrakhig  commenced? 

J.  H. 

A.  Where  trouble  is  had  with  burning 
out  of  piston  rod  packing  the  use  of  a 
drifting  throttie  is  favored  in  the  absence 
of  aregular  drifting  valve^  and  it  is  really 
more  favored  than  the  by-pass,  the  relief 
valve  or  any  other  means  fos  preventing 
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carbonizing  of  oil  in  cjdindera  and  the 
burning  out  of  piston  rod  packing  on 
superheater  engines.  Still,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  as  smooth  braking  cannot 
always  be  done  as  if  the  engine  was  drift- 
ing with  steam  shut  off  and  tiiere  is 
always  the  danger  of  steam  remaining  in 
cylinders,  after  stop  ia  made,  or  moving  the 
trun  while  passengers  are  getting  <»  and 
off.  Besides,  where  the  two  application 
method  of  stopping  is  practiced  there  is 
a  tendency  to  stretch  tibe  train  after  the 
first  release  and  cause  a  shock  when  the 
second  appUcatk>n  is  made  when  the  train 
bunches  again. 

Q.  It  is  the  role  with  us  to  test  lubri- 
cators before  the  start  of  each  trip  to  see 
if  they  are  fuU.  I  tested  one  recently, 
finding  it  full,  after  which  I  turned  on  the 
steam  and  opened  water  valve  in  the 
usual  way,  but  though  I  wits  careful  to 
watch  the  feed  it  fed  out  before  going 
half  way  over  the  road.  Now  is  there 
any  way  the  oil  could  get  away  other  than 
through  feeds?  The  lubricator  has  worked 
good  since  then.  How  would  you  account 
for  its  getting  empty  on  tb&t  trip? 

R.  R.  S. 

A.  It  is  Ukely  the  lubricator  was  not 
fall  before  starting  trip.  You  say  you 
"tested  it  and  then  turned  on  the  feeds 
in.  the  usual  way."  The  proper  wiv  ia 
to  turn  on  the  steam  and  open  water  valve 
before  testing  for  it  heiag  full  If  there 
had  been  but  a  teacup  full  of  oil  m  oil 
reservoir  it  would  show  oil  at  drain  plug 
when  you  opened  it,  if  the  lubricator  had 
been  emptied  of  the  water  remaining  in 
it  after  the  previous  trip  and  water  valve 
did  not  leak  after  beii«  shut  off.  Evoiif 
steam  vahre  is  opened,  no  water  can  get 
into  lubricator  reservour  until  water  valve 
is  opened,  unless  it  leaks,  and  it  is  likely, 
in  the  case  in  question,  that  the  water  in 
reservoir  had  been  drawn  off  and  some 
oil  left  in  it,  or  it  had  been  emptied  and 
only  partly  filled,  and  the  water  valve  did 
not  alknr  any  wator  to  leak  h7  it. 

Q.  The  engine  I  am  running  is  a  super- 
heater. I  am  not  a  believer  in  tiie  use  of 
a  light  throttie.  at  all,  but  this  engine 
seems  to  steam  better  with  it  than  if  wide 
open.  Is  that  the  rule  with  superheater 
engines?  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
tfaemimta Utely.  H.  H.  H. 


A.  It  is  likely  your  engine  has  acune 
steam  leaks  that  are  affecting  the  draft 
when  throttie  is  open.  This  being  the 
case  the  wider  the  throttle  is  open  Uie 
greater  are  these  leaks  and  the  more  ef- 
fect they  will  have  on  the  draft  and  tbe 
steanUng  ot  engine.  It  is  not  tiie  role 
for  engines  using  superheated  steam  to 
steam  better  with  a  light  throttie  althon^ 
there  are  some  who  make  that  conten- 
tion. Good  practice  may  oftoi  be  dis- 
coursed by  poor  conditions,  as  in  your 
case. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  tbe 
same  results  we  have  now  1^  superheat* 
faig,  if  a  higher  pressure  were  carried  in 
the  boiler?  Engineer. 

A  To  carry  more  pressure  would  not 
bring  the  same  results  in  either  economy 
or  efficiency.  With  the  superheater  we 
get  a  high  steam  temperatore  thatcosta 
very  little  for  the  amount  of  heat  con- 
served. It  is  in  the  conservation  of  heat 
that  tbe  superheater  shows  its  advantage. 
If  we  got  the  same  increase  of  steam 
temperature  by  increasing  the  boiler  pres- 
sure the  cost  of  boiler  c(Histruction  and 
fuel  needed  to  force  steam  making  under 
such  conditions  would  make  it  out  of  the 
question.  We  have  a  steam  temperature 
of  366  degrees  Fahrmhdt  with  a  bdler 
pressure  of  160  pounds.  At  200  pounds 
the  temperature  is  887  degrees,  ao  when 
we  consider  that  to  get  an  increase  of 
temperature  of  22  pounds  and  additional 
boiler  pressure  of  60  pounds  is  needed 
one  can  imagine  how  much  boHer  pressure 
would  be  needed  to  add  200  degrees  to  the 
temperature  of  the  steam,  which  la  not 
an  unusual  figure  fcff  snperheatins.  No^ 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two 
methods.  One  is  proetical,  the  otbw  is 
not. 

Q.  What  causes  a  reverse  lever  to  jerk 
shut  off  when  lever  is  pushed  ahead? 

Uehbsl 

A,  When  lever  is  put  in  full  strdce  oo 
piston  valve  en^^  the  great  stn^ 
canaed  by  tiw  inertia  of  the  valye  has  a 
kind  of  whip-cracking  effect  on  the  vahre 
gear,  which,  if  not  substantial  enough, 
or  loose,  will  rattie  some,  but  perhaps  the 
action  you  refer  to  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  result  of  valve  stems  being  worn  out 
of  true,  that  is,  worn  at  center  of  tbaurt 
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on  which  the  stem  packing  bears.  Any- 
one who  has  run  an  engine  in  the  days  of 
hemp  packing  can  easily  recall  the  disa- 
graeabte  effect  of  worn  valve  stems  with 
lever  in  full  stroke.  A  valve  seat  moch 
worn  in  the  center  would  also  tend  to  pro- 
duce much  the  same  effect  under  like  con- 
ditions, 

Q.  After  getting  in  from  a  trip  of  60 
miles  in  shutting  off  lubricator  found  that 
the  water  valve  had  not  been  open  at  all 
and  it  waa  dosed  of  course  the  whole 
trip.  The  lubricator  seemed  to  feed  all 
ri^t,  but  how  could  it  feed  without  get- 
ting any  pressure  behind  it  to  force  the 
oil  out  through  feed  nozzles?  Could  it  be 
that  I  was  mistaken  and  had  shut  the 
water  valve  off  myself  at  some  time? 

H.  H. 

A.  Such  a  thing  is  likely  OMK^h  to  hap> 
pen.  The  water  valve  could  leak  oMKigh 
to  8upp^  water  and  steam  to  ehambw 
to  give  the  inressure  needed  to  make 
lubricator  feed. 

Q.  I  was  thumping -an  engine  lately  to 
see  how  driving  box  brasses  fit,  as  engine 
was  pounding  some,  and  I  left  the  driver 
brake  set  Did  the  job  all  right,  but  got 
the  laugh  from  an  audience  who  were 
lookhig  on.  They  said  the  (mly  w^  was 
to  block  the  wheels. 

A.  If.  you  placed  your  engine  on  the 
upper  quarter  on  the  side  thumped,  and 
set  the  driver  brake,  you  took  about  the 
easiest  way  to, do  the  job,  as  in  this  case 
you  only  had  to  move  the  main  wheel  on 
that  side  to  show  the  lost  motion  in  box. 
If  you  blocked  the  main  wheels  ttiere 
would  be  this  differ«ice,  that  instead  of 
moving  cnly  the  main  wheel  you  would 
have  to  move  the  whde  engine  frame  and 
boiler  to  show  the  same  thing.  Of  course 
the  driver  brake  will  hold  some,  as  in  the 
first  method,  but  you  have  only  the  hold- 
ing pressure  of  one  shoe  to  contend  with, 
which  will  not  be  noticed  in  the  operation 
of  thumping  an  engine.  We  have  seen 
the  feUow  with  his  blocks  and  other 
means  trying  the  other  way,  but  there 
was  too  much  delay  and  work  cmmected 
with  it,  and  no  better,  if  as  good  results 
gained. 

Q.  To  settle  a  dispute,  would  like  to 
have  yon  say  which  of  two  engines  would 
have. the  most  power,  one  weighing  six 


tons  more  than  the  other,  both  having 
same  size  cylinders,  but  the  heavier  one 
being  an  eigbt-wlwel  engine,  the  other 
one  a  mt^ul.  Steam  pressure  and  driving 
wbeelssame  size  and  both  having  Stephen- 
son valve  gear.        W.  D.  Harrison. 

A.  So  far  as  starting  power  is  concerned 
there  would  be  no  practical  difference  be- 
tween them.  Whatever  advantage  one 
would  have  on  the  other  would  be  due 
chiefly  to  the  aize  of  boilers,  which  is  not 
mentioned,  but  is  a  very  impcnrtant  mat- 
ter to  consider  in  a  questioD  of  this  kind, 
so  would  say  that  edioold  there  be  much 
difference  in  size  of  Iwilers  the  engine 
having  the  larger  one  would  be  the  most 
[>owerful  engine,  excepting  as  already 
stated,  in  the  matter  of  starting  a  train. 

Q.  A  valve  strip  blow  can  be  detected 
by  the  quivoring  of  valve  rod,  but  why 
does  tiw  rod  quiver  if  valve  strips  blow? 

W.  R.  R. 

A.  Host  balanced  slide  valves  will  be 
unbalanced  somewhat  if  stripe  blow,  and 
that  increases  the  resistance  of  the  valve, 
causing  vibration  of  the  valve  rod.  The 
same  is  true  if  the  valve  blows  account 
of  seat  being  cut  The  type  of  valve 
known  as  the  skelettm  valve  having  no 
top  is  not  affected  by  a  sbip  blow,  as  is 
the  other  type. 


TRAIN  RULES— STANDARD  CODE 

EDITBD  BY  QJtO.  B.  COLUKawOOD 


TtM  dlMudon  ttf  the  qnestioM  mlmlttad  OB 
tnOn  ntiM  will  be  from  the  "Staadaid  Cod*  of 
Rulea,"  and  wb»tever  naj  appear  in  the**  eohnnaa 
•hoald  not  influence  anyone  to  thmrt  from  the 
rolea  aa  applied  on  the  road  on  wUen  the  member 
ie  employed. 

The  method  of  notifying  tridns  of  de- 
fective track  is  not  uniform  on  the  differ- 
ent railroads.  Some  roads  use  train  or- 
ders for  that  purpose,  others  use  bulletin 
orders  which  are  delivered  in  different 
way^  other  roads  use  slow  boards,  or 
dgnals  with  release  boards  or  signals  be- 
yond  the  slow  track. 

Of  the  different  methods  the  slow 
board  and  release  board  seem  to  be  the 
most  reliable.  These  boards  are  placed 
a  certain  distance  from  the  track  to  be 
protected,  and  in  addition,  at  nighty  l^^ts 
of  the  prescribed  color  are  used. 

Tbm  method  takes  care  ofsthe  utna- 
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Hon  very  well  except  on  roadg  of  two  or 
more  tracks,  or  on  roads  having  branch 
lines,  in  which  case  there  should  be  an 
additional  provlaioa  for  notifying  a  train 
wfaidi  enter  the  line  at  a  pmnt  be- 
tween the  slow  signal  and  the  slow  track, 
or  cross-over  to  return  on  another  track 
at  a  point  between  the  slow  signal  and 
the  slow  track.  As  a  general  practice 
there  is  no  arrangement  made  for 
taking  care  of  the  cases  mentioned 
above.  To  protect  such  cases  there 
dmild  be  some  distinctive  signal 
which  can  be  posted  at  croas-overs  and 
junction  points  when  there  is  a  defective 
track  beyond  snch  point  and  the  cross-over 
or  junction  is  between  the  slow  boards 
and  the  defective  track. 

An  acddent  occurred  on  a  piece  of  new 
track  on  a  double  track  line.  The  slow 
signal  was  posted  on  Hie  rig^t  hand  slds 
of  tiie  track.  Two  tndns  mre  approadi- 
ing  this  new  track  from  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  leading  train  slowed  down  in 
accordance  with  the  slow  board  indica- 
tion, but  the  rear  train  failed  to  reduce 
speed  and  ran  into  the  rear  end  of  the 
leading  train. 

At  the  investigstiMt  of  the  above  acci- 
dent it  developed  that  tike  englnemanof 
tiie  following  tnUn  did  not  acknowledge 
the  slow  board  which  was  posted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  and  he  was  held 
on  this  point  for  disobedience  of  the 
rules.  This  case  raises  the  vital  point 
of  distinction  between  a  "fixed  signal" 
and  a  signal  other  than  a  fixed  signaL 
Role  29  reads  as  follows:  "When  a  sig- 
nal, except  a  fixed  rignal,  Isgivai  to  stop 
a  train,  it  must,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vide^  be  acknowledged  as  prescribed  by 
Rule  14  (g)  or  (h)." 

Under  the  above  rule  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  acknowledge  a 
fixed  signal  (unless  otherwise  provided), 
bat  it  is  necMsary  to  answer  any  other 
dgnal  which  is  given  to  stop  a  train.  It 
follows  tiiat  if  a  slow  board  is  a  fixed  i^g- 
nal  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  engine- 
man  to  acknowledge  it,  but  if  it  was  not 
a  fixed  signal  then  it  was  his  duty  to  an- 
swer it  and  it  would  be  proper  to  disci- 
pline him  for  failure  to  do  so. 

The  American  Railway  Association  has 
ruled  that  a  fixed  signal  includes  such 


signals  as  "slow  boards,  stop  boards 
'yard  limit  boards,  switch  signals,  train 
order  signala,  ball  other  means  of  intfi- 
catingsti^  cautimw proceed.'*  Itfot 
lows  that  the  oigineman  was  held  ae- 
countable  for  failure  to  answer  the  sig- 
nal, when  in  fact,  under  the  rule^,  it 
should  not  have  been  acknowledged  as  it 
was  a  fixed  signal  The  word  "fixed"  is 
used  in  connection  with  the  term  "fixed 
signal"  m  contradistinction  to  ahan^ 
flag  or  lamp  signal  The  deflniti<m  of  a 
fixed  8^:nal  is  "a  signal  of  fixed  beatkD 
indicating  a  conditaon  afFecting  tlw  move- 
ment of  a  train." 

The  accident  was  not  caused  by  tlie 
failure  of  the  second  train  to  acknowl- 
edge the  signal,  nor  did  this  failure  m 
any  way  contribote  to  the  accident;  but 
the  failure  of  tiie  seomd  trun  to  obqy 
the  signal  indication  was  a  contributing 
canse  of  the  accident.  But  tiw  pviDw 
cause  was  the  f  alhire  of  the  mgineman 
of  the  second  train  to  keep  a  sharp  watdi 
ahead  and  to  handle  the  train  at  a  rate  of 
speed  cwsistent  with  the  territory  over 
which  it  was  moving. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  rules  do 
not  specify  that  an  engineman  must  ke^ 
a  sharp  lookout  ahead  for  trains  or  sig- 
nals; it  being  left  to  be  inferred  that 
such  actitn  is  necessary.  It  is  fdain  tiiat 
the  rules  should  provide  for  a  sharp 
watch  being  kept  ahead  and  also  provide 
that  speed  may  be  reduced  when 
sary  to  safeguard  such  action. 


Fbk  Abotu  Pa.,  Oct  It  IMl 

Editor  Train  Rules  Departiibnt: 
The  crew  in  question  ran  third  section  of 
No.  906  from  S  to  B,  and  on  arrival  at  B 
received  the  following  order: 

Order  No.  226,  "After  extra  67  east  ar- 
rives at  B  engine  42  run  extra  B  to  H." 

B  is  in  yard  limits  and  extra  42  was 
mperifHT  1^  direetiwi.  Extra  57  ap- 
proached at  an  unsafe  rate  of  qiae^ 
which  resulted  in  a  bead-on  oollisitm.  For 
this  the  crew  of  extra  57  was  given  90 
days'  suspension  and  the  crew  of  extra  42 
was  given  20  days'  snqjension. 

The  crew  of  extra  42  claim  that  they 
are  in  the  rig^t,  as  they  were  in  yard 
limits  and  that  tliey  ware  an  established 
tr^  in  the  saperior  directien  wbun  tiu 
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order  wu  completed,  and  ft  was  Qp  to 
the  dispatcher  to  notify  extra  67  of  the 
existence  of  extras  Mehber  Dnr.  846. 

A.  Extra  42  was  not  created  ^  the 
order  until  after  extra  67  arrived  at  B. 
This  fact  is  plainly  recorded  in  the  word- 
ing of  the  mda;  in  fact,  it  is  tiie  reason 
,  fbr  80  wording  llie  order.  If  ft  was  de* 
sired  to  create  extra  42  at  <aice  it  would 
have  be«i  given  an  order  to  run  extra  B 
to  H  and  meet  extra  67  at  B.  Under 
such  an  order  extra  67  would  have  been 
required  to  take  siding  at  B  and,  of 
course,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  dispatcher  to  ^ve  a  copy  of  the  order 
to  extra  67;  bat  tmder  the  wder  as  given 
extra  42  was  not  created  tmtll  after  extra 
67  arrived  at  B,  and  the  trun  which  was 
to  be  extra  42  should  have  been  clear  as 
it  had  no  authority  to  use  the  main  track, 
other  than  tiiat  contained  In  Rule  93  of 
the  Standard  Code. 

Rule  98  is  as  follows:  *'Withm  yard 
limits  the  main  trade  may  be  used,  pro- 
tecting against  dass  trains;  class 

trains  and  extra  trains  most  move  within 
yard  limits  prepared  to  stop  unless  the 
main  track  is  seen  or  known  to  be  clear. ' ' 

Nothing  in  the  above  rule  is  expected 
to  relieve  a  train  within  yard  limits  from 
|m)tecting  itself  as  required  by  Rule  99, 
miless  otherwise  {wovided.  Otherwise 
provided  fn  a  yard  would  he  conddered 
some  form  of  yard  signals  specially  ar- 
ranged to  relieve  tndns  from  flawing. 
Such  as  a  signal  at  each  side  of  the  yard 
which  should  be  set  when  trains  are  work- 
ing on  the  main  track;  or  some  other 
method  of  protectaon  within  yard  limits. 
But  in  a  yard  where  no  such  protection  is 
famidied  it  is  the  duty  of  the  train  or 
oigine  using  the  main  track  to  protect  as 
reqafred  ^  Rule  99. 

TIw  ariet  used  is  not  standard,  but  ft  Is 
in  general  use  for  the  purpose  of  starting 
an  extra  train  when  it  is  to  meet  an  op- 
posing extra  train  at  the  station  where  it 
originates,  and  as  the  Standard  Code  does 
not  fnmtsb  an  example  for  sach  uses  the 
order  cannot  be  crilidzed. 


Wbllihotok,  WAaa.,  Bopt.  12,  tflis. 

E^nraoR  Train  RtrLBS  Dbparthent: 
On  this  road  westbomid  trains  are  odd 
numbered  and  are  superior  to  eaatbonnd 


trdns  joi  even  nombera.  No.  402,  a 
second-class  train,  was  gjtvea  the  fdlow- 
ing  order: 

Order  No.  10,  "No.  402  engine  1763  has 
right  over  opposing  trains  on  westward 
track  A  to  G." 

When  Na  402  arrives  at  G  it  recoves 
order  as  fdlows: 

Order  No.  16*  "Westixnmd  track  wiU 
be  used  as  dngle  track  between  C  and  G.'* 

No.  43,  a  first-class  train,  was  due  out 
of  G  at  the  time  No.  402  arrived  at  C. 
Can  402  proceed  on  its  first  order,  or  is 
that  order  made  void  by  the  single  track 
wder?  If  Hie  order  is  still  good  I  see  no 
reason  wby  the  mdw  about  makhig  It 
afngle  track  was  given  to  Na  402. 

<2)  Order  Na  1,  "Na  4  engfaie  1098 
meet  Na  1  engine  1096  at  C. " 

Order  No.  2,  "No.  4  engme  1098  meet 
First  1  engine  1096  at  D  instead  of  C" 

When  No.  4  arrives  at  C  it  is  ghren 
order  No.  3  as  ft^lows: 

"Order  Na  2  Is  ammlled." 

Has  Na  4  any  meet  with  Fbst  IT 

(3)  "Na  4  engine  1098  meet  Ffarst  and 
Second  1  engines  unknown  at  B. " 

B  is  a  blmd  siding  and  when  No.  4  ar- 
rives there  it  finds  No.  1  without  signals. 

Crew  on  No.  1  states  that  it  was  cleared 
at  A  without  signala 

(4)  Standard  Rule  4  makes  provision 
for  a  tram  to  assume  the  rights  and  re- 
tain its  train  orders  when  on  the  road,  but 
It  does  not  cover  a  train  which  is  ready 
to  leave  its  terminal  after  the  time-table 
takes  eflFect  in  case  it  was  due  to  leave 
there  before  the  time-table  took  eifect 
For  example.  No.  27  due  out  at  11  p.  m. 
new  time-table  takes  effect  at  12:01  a.  m. 
No  change  In  Na  27's  schedula  Na  27 
ready  atl2:80a.  m.  Can  it  leave?  A.W.E. 

A.  (1)  Order  No.  10  gives  right  to  Na 
402  to  use  the  westward  track  from  A  to 
G  with  right  over  all  trains  on  that  track. 

Order  No.  16  is  an  order  providing  for 
the  use  of  a  section  of  double  track  as 
single  track,  but  it  does  not  maketiw 
road  a  single  tnwk  road.  It  is  still  a 
double  track  road  and  the  nder  giving 
right  over  all  trains  is  still  in  effect  fn  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  as  an  order  for 
No.  43  to  run  46  minutes  late  K  to  A 
would  continue  in  effect  after  the  receipt 
of  order  Na  16.  I^f^jm^i^^t 
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orders  aaee  in  effect  continue  sonntil 
fulfilled,  superseded  or  annulled.  Order  No. 
16  was  given  to  Na  402  for  information. 

(2)  No.  4  has  no  meet  with  First  1,  but 
has  a  meet  with  all  other  secticma  of  1 
at  a 

Order  Na  2  saposeded  the  meet  at  C 
80  far  as  First  1  was  concerned,  andordor 
Na  S  annoUed  order  Na  2,  but  that  does 
not  restore  order  Na  1  to  Its  wiginal 
authority;  that  portion  which  was  su- 
perseded by  order  Na  2  remains  super- 
seded. 

(8)  There  is  no  rule  covering  such  a 
case.  But  as  there  was  only  one  on  No. 
1  it  would  be  impossible  for  Na  4  to  meet 
Second  Na  1,  and  it  would  be  good  judg- 
ment to  proceed. 

(4)  In  tfae  case  dted  Na  27  could 
properly  proceed  at  12:3Q  a.  m. 

Rule  4  does  not  state  that  a  tirain  must 
be  on  the  road  at  time  of  change.  The 
language  it  uses  is  «s  follows: 

"A  train  authorized  by  the  {weceding 
time-table  will  retain  its  train  orders  and 
assume  the  schedule  of  tfae  corresponding 
number  of  tfae  new  time-table. " 

A  tridn  doe  to  leave  its  initial  statim 
at  11  p.  m.  is  authorized  by  its  schedule 
at  that  time  (by  the  preceding  time- 
table) and  in  case  it  does  not  get  ready 
to  go  before  the  new  time-table  takes 
effect  it  is  still  a  'ixaln  authorized  by  the 
preceding  time-table,"  and  as  such  can 
assume  tlie  new  scfaednle  if  it  corresponds 
as  required. 

Old  Boys 

BY  JASON  KELLET 

There  is  perhaps  no  occupation  that 
men  engage  in  where  liie  youth,  at  least 
the  youthful  spirit  of  tfae  mea  engaged 
therein,  is  so  well  inreBervedas  in  the  rail- 
road train  service.  Compare  the  veteran 
of  the  rail,  whether  he  be  conductor  or 
en^neer,  with  men  of  the  same  age  in 
other  lines  of  work  and  the  difforenoe  is 
at  once  apparent 

The  man  who  really  grows  old  in  the 
train  service,  as  we  usually  understand 
the  meaning  of  growing  old,  is  the  re- 
ception, for  though  time  may  noark  with 
unerring  certainty  Its  toll  of  years  upon 
his  face,  and  while  those  telltale  lines 
may  be  snpplemrated  by  otiier  marks  in- 


cident to  the  haxard  of  the  wtak,  there 
still  remains  a  buoyant  of -spirit  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  veteran  railroad 

man. 

In  searching  for  the  cause  of  this  seem- 
ing paradox  there  are  many  odd  features 
disclosed.  It  is  not  because  of  the  con- 
genial nature  of  the  work  surely,  for  the 
apprenticeship  of  the  engineer  is  one  of 
the  most  exacting,  while  the  early  years 
after  promotion  are  full  of  labor  of  a 
nature  calling  for  much  physical  and 
mental  effort,  t<^ther  with  a  measure 
of  self-denial  not  known  to  men  in  almost 
any  other  calling. 

With  irregularly  of  meals,  work  and 
of  rest,  with  hours  of  duty  before  tiie 
16-boar  law  became  effective  tiiat 
seemed  to  have  no  limits  and  oftoi  car- 
rying responsibilities  involving  care  of 
life  and  property  under  most  trying  con- 
ditions, it  is  really  a  wonder  that  the 
spirit  of  the  railroad  man  is  not  broken 
and  his  disposition  soured  long  before  Uia 
physical  portim  of  the  human 
wears  out 

TiMre  seems  to  be  bat  ooe  logical  rea- 
son f<nr  his  preservatkm  of  youth,  and 
that  is  his  associations.  It  must  b«  the 
constant  contact  with  the  younger  men 
in  his  d^ly  work  that  keeps  him  young; 
for  there  is  a  democracy  among  railroad 
men  engaged  in  train  movement  not 
found  anywhere  else  among  the  workers 
in  any  other  field  of  labor. 

Tour  veteran  may  have  reached  the 
time  la  life  when  other  men  of  the  samo 
age  are  weighted  somewhat  with  the  bur- 
den of  years,  or  whose  dispositions  have 
been  soured  by  the  trials  that  beset  the 
man  who  travels  far  on  the  road  of.  life^ 
but  he  seems  often  to  be  immune  from 
the  effects  of  those  Influences,  for  though 
he  miv  have  a  halting  step  and  othw  in- 
dications of  having  seen  hard  service, 
'HMen  tiurough  the  mill,"  as  the  saying 
is,  still  there  is  that  in  his  manner,  in  his 
speech,  to  prove  that  much  of  tiie  boy 
within  him  has  beoi  preserved  throai^ 
it  all. 

The  business  man  of  60  or  over  usu- 
ally addressed  as  Bfr.  So^md-sa  It  is 
the  same  with  the  mechanic,  the  farmer, 

and  men  of  that  age  in  almost  any  other 
walkof  Ufe;  but^^^^ig^fijjgflfy^iqoil. 
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dacton  who  have  reached  that  age  are 

more  often  eaUed  "BiU"^  or  "Jack"  or 
"Dad,"  w  are  known  by  someother  title 
expressive  of  goodfellowsbip. 

This  real  democracy  among  raUroad 
men,  where  the  old  and  young,  in  a  so- 
cial way,  are  on  a  common  level,  not  only 
dniing  the  working  pwiod  but  in  a  large 
measure  wherever  they  may  meet,  is 
double-acting  in  its  effect,  for  while  it 
tends  to  make  old-fashioned  boys  out  of 
the  yoimger  element;  it  is  balanced  by 
the  effect  on  the  older  men  who,  by  com- 
panionship, seem  to  borrow  from  youth 
much-that  goes  to  preserve  a  buoyancy 
of  spirit  thait  marks  the  veteran  railroad 
man. 

••safety  first" 

We  are  occasionally  asked  to  connder 
the  magnanimity  of  the  employers  of 
labor  in  providing  rules  and  mechanical 
aids  to  prevent  personal  injury  of  em- 
ployees on  the  railroads  and  in  the  indus- 
trial plants.  However  commendable  the 
idea,  it  is  too  often  used  as  a  means  by 
which  to  create  the  false  impresuon  that 
this  great  "safety  first"  movemoit  is 
based  solely  on  humanitarian  grounds, 
and  that  the  outlay  of  money  xised  to 
promote  it  is  given  as  a  charitable  dona- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  workman. 

The  "safe^  first"  movement  is  wholly 
an  economic  measure.  The  money  in- 
vested in  the  educational  work  and  me- 
chanical means  employed  fncidoit  to  It 
represents  a  paying  investment  more 
profitable  perhaps  than  a  like  amount  in- 
vested in  any  of  the  many  channels  re- 
lating to  industrial  progress.  Statistics 
prove  that  the  new  movement,  when 
properly  sappcorted  on  the  roads  or  in  the 
various  mannfoetnring  concerns,  has  met 
with  marked  success,  but  tiiere  are  some 
nulroadB  makiiqc  rindlar  dabns  that  are 
not  entitled  to  tlw  name  and  surely  miss 
the  gain. 

Those  railroads  seem  to  want  almost 
immediate  and  positive  action  on  their  in- 
vestment. They  don't  seem  to  tliink  it 
good  business  policy  to  make  any  outl^ 
of  te^tal  that  does  not  bring  podtive 
and  early  retoms.  Th«y  apparently  don't 
consider  a  dollar  saved  equal  to  a  dcJlar 
earned,  so  are  not  favorable  to  any  plan 
of  investment  that  has  no  actual  earning 


power.  A  preventative  that  saves  a  lai^ 
sum  of  money  may  appeal  to  some  peo- 
ple, but  at  brat  such  a  profit  is  a  negative 
one,  and  some  raih:x)ads  seem  to  have 
formed  the  habit  of  passing  up  the  possi- 
ble negative  profit  for  the  more  tangible 
positive  one.  Like  the  improvident  farmer 
they  seem  to  prefer  to  eat  the  seed  to 
planting     Irat  the  crop  might  fail 

That  policy  is  largely  responrable  for  a 
slipshod  manner  of  doing  things  strik- 
ingly illustrated  on  some  railroads,  partic- 
ularly during  the  winter  months;  not 
only  in  the  condition  of  the  engines,  but 
also  in  other  things  otmnected  wilii  train 
operation. 

We  see  it  in  the  poorly  conditiohed 
power  that  cannot  be  spared  ftaroveriiaul- 
ing  during  the  rush  period  and  which 
"cost  too  much"  when  business  was  dull. 
We  see  it  in  the  overloading  of  this  de- 
crepit power  which  is  too  unreliable  to 
perform  the  service  demanded  of  it  and 
of  which  it  would  be  barely  capable  under 
favorable  condition& 

We  see  it  in  powly  kept  track,  the  im- 
imyving  of  which  mij^t  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  divldrad,  and  it  is  equally  evident  in 
the  apparent  disregard  of  the  operating 
officials  for  the  physical  comforts  or  en- 
durance of  the  men  in  train  service. 

These  men  are  deafened  by  the  noises 
of  the  monster  injectors,  ahnost  beside 
them;  their  eyes  are  strained  trying  to 
read  the  wsitdi  and  orders  and  time  card 
in  poorly  lifted  cabs;  they  are  often 
kept  on  duty  tmtil  on  the  verge  of  physi- 
cal collapse  in  cold  and  filth  and  steam 
that  chills  them  to  the  marrow;  their 
nerves  are  frayed  by  the  racking  vibra- 
ticms  attending  the  pounding  of  rods  and 
boxes,  and  are  often  kept  keyed  up  for 
long  periods  to  a  high  tension  trying  to 
measorti  up  to  100  per  cent  service  with 
80  per  cent  power. 

That  such  conditions  are  not  conducive 
to  good  railroading  no  one  will  deny;  that 
safe  train  movement  cannot  be  had  where 
such  stipdiodness  prevails  is  too  plain  to 
questirai;  ye^  in  spite  of  all  this  we  wiU 
find,  dnz^g  tlie  coming  winter  mimths, 
just  such  conditions  in  various  combina- 
tions on  roads  that  are  making  more-thaa 
their  share  of  bluff  and  bluster  about 
"safety  first"      ^.^.^.^^^  by  GoOglc 
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A  CX>LLBCnON  OF  BXFRES8IOK8  OF  OPINION 
OP  INTEREST  TO  OUR  CLASS,  WITH 
EDmmiAL  COMMENT. 


BMployer  Bedones  Bght-Hoor  Day 

Hr.  Kelleher,  of  San  Francisco,  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Kellehv  & 
Brown,  while  di«niiw!ng  the  ei|^t-hour 
wwkdajr  reeoitiy,  said: 

"We  have  operated  now  for  nearly 
three  years  on  the  basis  of  an  ei^t-hour 
workday.  We  abolished  the  piecework 
Bystenif  together  with  a  careless  daily 
period  of  toil,  and  our  operatives  are  now 
paid  weekly  wages  based  on  an  eight-hour 
workday.  ThereBultshavebeen  very  satis- 
factory. Old  euatomers  and  patruis  are 
even  better  pleased  than  they  ever  were 
before.  Our  mechanics  and  firemen  are 
showing  a  quickening  and  increasing  ac- 
curacy, and  all  of  our  workers  are  dem- 
ons tra  ting  a  greater  productivify,  which 
alone  can  come  from  that  genuine  inter- 
eat  and  pleasant  relati<mdiip  between 
employer  and  employee  that  flows  firom 
mutual  happy  minds. 

"We  are  80  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
the  eight-hour  workday  and  the  unicm's 
i^stem  of  collective  bargaining  that 
rather  than  to  go  back  to  the  dreary 
drudgery  of  nine,  ten  or  more  hours' 
grinding  piecewrark  we  would  quit  the 
badness.  "—Jiuliimapolia  Uman. 


Amther  Step  Toward  ladastrial  Justice 
By  Robert  M.  LaFollette, 
U.  S.  Senator,  Wisorasin. 
The  ei^t-hour  law  for  raUw^  train- 
men just  passed  by  Congress  hasbeoi 
much  misrepresented.  Daring  the  many 
months  of  negotiationa  between  the  train- 
men and  the  railroad  managers,  the  rail- 
road companies  conducted  a  tremendous 
campaign  in  an  effort  to  influence  public 
smtiment  agunst  the  granting  of  an 
e^ht^KHir  day  to  tii^  men.  Theiragoita 
worked  throu^  chambers  of  COTunerce, 
manufacturers'  associati<»is  and  other 
organizaticMU  of  business  men,  inducing 
them  to  pass  reacdutkms  condemning  the 


demand  of  the  trainmen,  and  memcvialis- 

ii^r  CcHigress  to  enact  l^islation  to  em- 
power the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  fix  the  hours  and  wages  of  mm 
employed  oo  railroads  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  All  of  the  big  new»> 
peters;  andsomeof  the  small  newspi^Mn 
of  the  country  were  flooded  with  adver- 
tisements putting  before  the  public  the 
railroads' side  of  tiiis  controversy.  HO- 
li<ms  of  dollars  must  have  been  expended 
in  this  campaign.  And  these  millions  did 
not  come  from  the  pockets  of  the  rafl- 
road  managers  or  the  railroad  owners. 
They  came  from  the  funds  in  the  treasiH 
riea  of  the  railroads.  This  campaign  was 
conducted  with  money  that  really  belonged 
to  the  people.  The  shippers  and  the 
passengers  were  made— in  the  last  anal- 
ysis—to finance  a  publicity  campaign  to 
infiuence  their  own  judgmrat  upon  one 
side  of  this  great  question. 

Hie  rulroad  trainmoi  had  no  such  re- 
sources to  enable  them  to  carry  <hi  a  pub- 
lic!^ campaign  to  shape  pablic  f^nnioD  to 
favor  of  their  own  demands.  N<»- did  they 
hare  the  ad^tional  advantage  enjoyed  by 
tlw  railroad  companies  of  placing  huge, 
fiamboyant  placards  uprai  the  walla  of 
waiting  rooms  at  rulway  stationa  setting 
forth  the  case  for  the  railroads  before  Hie 
traveling  public. 

All  this  may  appear  at  first  glance  to 
be  of  no  importance.  But  in  the  light  at 
what  occurred  after  the  strike  order  had 
been  issusd,  and  what  has  happened  since 
Cm^ress  took  the  matter  into  its  hands— 
and  acted— its  bearing  upon  this  con- 
troversy will  be  understood  by  every 
citizen. 

This  "Eigfat'Hoar  Law"  haa  been  called 
a  *TQrceBill"enactedQnderthedemandB 
of  organised  railroad  workmen.  This  is  not 
true.  The  railroad  employees  demanded 
the  eight-hour  day  from  the  railroads, 
not  from  Congress.  They  made  no  de- 
mand whatever  upon  Congresa.  They 
said  if  the  nulroads  did  not  grant  the 
eight-hour  day  they  would  quit  work. 
This  was  their  right— a  rij^t  long  jndi- 
dally  dedued  to  be  theirs.  Thsy  set  a 
day  to  quit  wwk  fai  case  the  railroad 
man  agers  refused  them  the  eight-hour  day. 
Then  the  railroads  inaugurated  a  strike 
against  the  pubUg.^^^,Th^^^^^^ 
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eept  freight  t<a  flhipment,  especially  per^ 
iahable  goods.  In  many  ports  of  the 
coontzy  this  meant  apiMtlliDg  diaaatw  to 
fonnera  and  particularly  to  fruit  grovera. 
It  meant  great  damage  to  all  buednesa— 
even  to  the  r^lroads  themselvea. 

The  President  stepped  in  and  sought  to 
adjust  the  trouble  and  avoid  the  diaaster 
about  to  be  thrust  upon  the  country.  He 
was  not  succeaafuL  The  railway  man- 
agera  were  particularly  obstinate  and  re- 
fused to  concede  the  principle  of  tbe^gfat- 
hoor  day.  At  this  point  the  Presidait 
put  the  matter  up  to  Congress  for  itscon- 
sidraation.  Congress,  disinterested,  under 
law  bound  to  consider  only  the  public  good, 
was  forced  to  act  in  the  public  interest. 
It  was  not  forced  to  act  because  of  any 
demands  upon  Gn^ress  by  the  working- 
men  or  by  the  railroad  managers,  but 
because  the  public  interest  demanded  im- 
mediate action. 

Congress  acted.  It  passed  what  is 
know  as  the  Eight-Hour  Day  law  for  men 
in  the  employment  of  railroads  in  inter- 
state commerce,  engaged  in  moving  trainsL 
Every  Wiaeonsin  Representative  present 
voUdfir  the  hUl  whioh  beeome  a  law  cmd 
amrted  the  strike. 

I  believe  they  did  r\^U  I  believe  in 
the  eight-hour  day.  It  is  claimed  that 
Congress  acted  "without  due  considera- 
tion." Did  it?  The  question  of  the  eight- 
hour  day  for  skilled  employees  was  not 
new.  Every  Congressman  who  was  alive 
to  the  issues  of  the  day  most  have  been 
fairly  familiar  with  the  arguments  pro 
and  CM  <»  the  subject  of  the  eight-hour 
day.  I  had  given  this  matter  considera- 
tion years  ^o  when  I  secured  the  sixteen- 
bour  limitation  for  railroad  employees— 
the  best  I  could  get  at  tliat  time. 

At  that  time  I  was  met  with  the  same 
argummUa  which  are  now  being  made 
against  IhB  eis^t-honr  day.  The  r^Oroads 
and  some  other  large  employers  are  slow 
to  learn,  but  abundant  experience  has 
shown  that  for  the  trades,  professions  and 
crafts  where  skill,  courage,  caution  and 
dose  attentim  to  business  are  required 
the  ei^t*hour  day  is  the  maximum  for 
^Bdeney.  Had  the  rulroads  accepted 
this  principle  there  would  have  been  no 
tRmUe. 

Howeiwr,  raUroada  gemraUy  yield  to 


no  principle  i^progrest  that  te  not  Jwoed 
upon  them  by  legislation. 

The  dawn  tA  a  better  day  would  never 
br^hten  the  paUi  of  warkmoi  were  It  left 
to  the  raihK>ad  managera. 

The  raihroad  employees  have  been  pa< 
tient  and  long-suffering.  Theirs  is  a 
hazardous  business.  Their  calling  takes 
them  away  from  their  homes  at  all  times 
of  the  d^  and  ni^t,  in  all  kinds  of  weath- 
er. Their  lat>or  is  performed  under  dan- 
gerous conditions.  Their  span  of  life  ia 
short  and  full  of  grief.  They  have  seen 
their  brothers  in  other  less  hazardous  call- 
ings secure  the  eight-hour  day  without  a 
struggle,  but  they  have  been  held  to  a 
day  of  indefinite  hours  so  kmg  as  it  did  not 
exceed  sixteen,  and  in  cases  of  unforeseen 
trouble  their  d^r  might  exceed  sixteen 
hours.  I  wonder  thot  their  juat  demands 
teere  not  eooner  made. 

As  long  ago  as  July,  ISIZ,  in  an  editcnrial 
in  tiiis  magazine,  I  said: 

"The  wisdom  of  legislation  providing 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  not  only  for  women 
but  for  men  as  well,  is  no  longer  a 
debatable  qiiesti<»L  AU  inractieal  ex- 
perience shows  that  shorter  hours  mean 
better  health  and  higher  e&tSemy  of 
enqiloyees,  the  qualify  of  the  work  and 
the  character  of  the  output  more  than 
offsetting  any  loss  from  cutting  down 
the  working  hours  of  the  day.  In  other 
words,  shorter  hours  mean  stronger 
bodies,  greater  physical  efficiency,  a 
higher  degree  of  mental  alertness,  keener 
and  more  intelligent  concentration  on  the 
machinery  and  material  handled  by  the 
wage-earner,  fewer  accidents,  added  time 
for  home  life,  rest,  recreation,  and  read- 
ing, all  making  strongly  for  moral,  mm- 
tal  and  physical  improvement 

"Congress  has  given  men  employed  by 
the  Govemmrat  or  by  ccmtractors  em- 
ployed on  Govemmoit  wwk,  the  eig^t- 
hourday.  Twelve  States  limit  the  working 
day  of  miners  to  eight  hours  in  one  day. 

"The  courts  have  held  again  and  agtun 
tliat  rest  from  labw  one  day  in  seven  is 
'essential  tar  health,  mivals,  and  general 
welfare. ' 

"The  courts  will  ultimately  hold  that 
it  ia  vital  to  the  health  and  weD-being  of 
the  toQer  and  for  that  reBBcn  vital^ 
the  general  wOtai^m&t  m^tMi^iMd 
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limit  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  day  as  it 
limits  the  days  of  labor  for  the  week. 

"Let  the  wage-earner  take  heart  The 
ds^t-honr  day  will  onne,  and  oome  som, 
to  all  of  fbo  wiffkera  ot  erary  State  in 
the  nation/^  

Defying  Congress 

If  a  town  has  a  law  regulating  the 
speed  of  antmnobilea  to  twelve  miles  an 
hoar,  what  happms  to  the  drivor  who  is 
caus^tl^the  constable  making  twen^ 
milesT 

If  a  city  has  an  ordinance  prohibiting 
"spitting"  on  the  sidewalks,  what  hap> 
pens  to  the  man  who  is  arrested  toe  that 
oflFoise  by  a  poUcemanT 

If  Ccmgress  passes  a  tariff  law,  what 
hai^iens  to  the  person  who  is  discovered 
in  the  act  of  smuggling? 

If  Congress  passes  a  law  to  inrotect 
the  hitegrity  of  the  postal  service,  what 
happens  to  John  Smith  or  Bill  Jones  if 
they  openly  and  defiantly  tamper  with 
the  mails? 

We  all  know  what  happens  to  Mr.  Plain 
Citizen  when  he  defies  the  law. 

And  we  all  know  what  our  captains  of 
mdnstry  and  our  masters  of  finance  say 
about  the  "disturbers"  who  show  disre- 
spectfor  'law"  and  "order."  They  call 
them  "anarchists.'* 

But  

When  Congress  passes  a  law  fixing 
eight  hours  as  the  standard  for  the  work- 
day of  railroad  employees,  what  happens? 

Mr.  £.  P.  Ripley,  President  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
issues  a  defiant  statement. 
'  His  statement  is  given  publicity  in 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  country. 
Listen  to  this  amazing  utterance: 

"Congress,  hastily  acting  under  a 
threat  of  four  leaders  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, enacted  a  so-called  ^^t-bour  law, 
which  is  nothing  more  or  less -than  an 
advance  of  20  topper  cent  in  the  wages 
of  the  best  paid  men  in  railway  service. 
It  is  only  fair  to  the  public  and  to 
our  employees  to  say  that  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company 
does  not  intend  to  comply  with  the  law 
until  ordered  to  do  so  1^  the  eoort  of 
last  resort" 

The  law-respeeting  dtjsen  may  well 


ask:  Where  ia  the  real  seat  of  anardiy 
in  this  country? 

Perhaps  we  have  not  bem  aocnstomed 
to  looking  up  hi^  enongfa  to  find  it  ~Lu- 


Adamon  IHsoBses  EUM-Hoar  Lnr 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  BILL  DEFENDS  MBAS- 
UKE  AGAINST  CLAIMS  OF  OPPONratTS 

'It  looks  like  they  are  sony  the  strike 
was  averted,"  said  CMgressman  Adam- 
Boa,  author  of  the  eig^t-hoor  law  for  rail- 
road men,  in  discussing  the  claims  of  op- 
ponents of  this  legislation  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  Sept  21. 

"In  the  first  place,  "he  said,  *itis  not 
tme  that  the  act  fixes  wages.  That  state- 
ment is  gratuitous  and  incouiderate. 
The  law  fixes  an  ei^t-hour  .  day.  We 
had  previously  a  16-hoar  day  and  a  nine- 
hoordiqr.  We  now  have  an  dg^t^boor 
day.  The  only  reference  to  wages  is  in 
the  language  used  to  hold  in  statu  quo 
until  the  workings  of  the  eight-hour  law 
could  be  observed  and  all  other  features 
of  the  service  adjusted  to  the  a.^thaar 
law.  The  language  means  and  means 
(nly  that  tlm  shall  be  no  diange  m  12ie 
r^ti<»is  of  the  parties  fa)  any  effort  of  the 
railroads  to  recoup  what  they  assert  to  be 
an  increase  of  wages. 

"The  present  threat  of  some  railroad 
ofiScials  to  resist  the  law  and  refuse  to  put 
it  into  effect  until  forced  to  do  so  1^  the 
courts  is  strangely  inconsistent  with  the 
known  position  of  the  railroad  offidals^ 
oftm  stated  by  them  and  made  in  their 
replies  to  the  President,  that  they  have 
no  objection  to  an  increase  of  wages  if 
they  are  premitted  to  recoup  for  that  by 
increased  chaises  on  the  public.  Tbey 
would  no  doubt  welcome  with  avidit?  an 
increase  of  wages  and  expenses  and  evi- 
dently favor  1^  becanae  they  think  that 
they  could  secure  an  increase  of  rates 
largely  out  of  proportionto  the  {NcrsosMf 
expense. 

"Those  gentlemen  who  see  proper  to 
resist  the  law  until  compelled  by  the  courts 
will  probably  find  the  first  expreesiao 
from  the  court  in  the  shi^  of  a  criminal 
wairant  for  failure  to  cnn^  with  the 

'rrhese  gentUteteBd^ijtAt^QfilCthe 
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dgfat-bonr  law  is  unconatitutiiMiaL  The 
constitatioD  charges  Congress  with  tike 
power  to  regulate  hiterstate  commerce. 
Fart  of  that  r^inlation  should  and  does 
relate  to  the  safety  of  passengers  and 
property.  This  act,  like  the  sixteen  and 
nine-hour  laws,  are  based  on  the  idea  of 
public  safety.  If  it  is  warranted  by  the 
OHutitutioo,  it  is  not  unconstitutional. 
If  it  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  it  is  con- 
stitutiuiaL  No  genuine  lawyer  will  deny 
that  prescribing  hours  of  labw  for  persons 
operating  trains,  prescribed  in  the  inter- 
est of  public  safety,  is  a  regulation  of 
commerce.  If  any  alleged  lawyer  gives 
any  such  erroneous  advice  and  any  rail- 
road official,  acting  on  that  advice,  goes 
to  jul,  he  should  have  the  benefit  of 
counsel  far  enough  to  insure  the  incarcer- 
ation with  him  of  that  unf lUthful  lawyer, 
and  both  of  them  would  look  well  in 
stripes,  and  probably  will  be  thus  adorned 
if  they  persist  in  th^  announced  course.  — 
Ind.  Union. 


Alabama  Child  Labor  Law 
After  September  1  the  employment  of 
children  under  14  years  in  mills  and  f  ao- 
tories  of  Alabama  is  foibidden.  Child 
labor  laws  enuted  by  last  Legis- 
lature go  into  effect  m  that  day.  En- 
*  forcement  of  the  new  law  rests  with  the 
State  Prison  and  Cotton  Hill  Inspection 
Department.  Individuals  or  corporations 
who  violate  the  law  will  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  |10  nor  more  than 
$100  tor  the  first  offense,  and  not  less 
than  $100  nor  more  than  $600  for  the 
second  offense.  The  new  law  affects 
thousands  of  children  wco-ldng  around 
the  mines,  factories  and  in  the  cotton 
mniB  of  the  State.  -N.  Y.  Call, 


The  UBorKaolxed  Worito' 

"One  (rf  the  Inddenta  that  arose  priw 
to  the  settlement  of  tiie  impending  great 
railroad  strike,"  says  Editor  Keith  of 
the  Voice  of  Labor,  "had  to  do  with  an 
individual  who  sent  a  long  telegram  to 
the  President,  protesting  against  the 
strike  in  the  name  of  the  workers  who 
would  be  affected  by  the  strike,  and  who 
were  unorganized  During  the  framing 
of  etmpensation  laws  quite  a  number  of 
employees  where  found  who  protested 


against  the  writing  of  such  lawe^  and 
who  claimed  that  they  represented  the 
unorganized  workers.  Just  how  a  man 
can  represent  any  body  of  men  who  are 
not  organized  is  beyond  understanding; 
be  may  think  he  represents  them,  but 
about  the  <mly  way  it  can  be  figured  that 
he  does  represent  them  is  to  state  that 
he  assists  in  keeping  back  better  work- 
ing cMiditions  and  better  wages.  If  that 
is  representation,  then  we  are  glad  that 
it  carries  no  wei^t  ^th  those  vtbo  are 
striving  for  higher  ideals  and  bettor 
social  and  working  einditiona«-Tre«X^ 
Newt  Letter. 


Raise  Waces  29  Per  Cent 

About  600  unorganized  employees  of  the 
Standard  Foi^ng  Company  of  Indiana 
Harbor,  Ind,  suspended  work  to  secure 
higher  wages.  Trades  unionists  organized 
these  workers,  who  thai  selected  a  com- 
mittee to  treat  with  the  man^fement.  A 
general  wage  increase  of  20  per  cent  was 
secured — Weekly  Newe  Letter, 


Compnlslon  Favored 

The  compulsory  arbitration  microbe  was 

coddled  and  given  fresh  nourishment  by 
Judson  C.  Clements,  member  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  in  an  address 
to  the  Grain  Dealers'  National  Associa- 
tion. 

Hr.  Clements  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween a  railroad  company  and  its  em- 
ployees who  are  forced  to  accept  mieroua 
working  conditions.  Both,  he  insisted, 
are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and 
he  favored  a  law  that  would  make  a 
legally  established  obligation  and  duty 
upon  every  worker  who  seeks  and  ac- 
cepts employment  not  to  leave  the  service 
of  the  raihrcud  company*  or  combine  with 
otbm  to  do  so,  <Ai  account  of  any  coa- 
troversy  until  a  commissitm  oould  in- 
vestigate the  question  'In  a  fair  and  im- 
partial" manner. 

In  plain  language,  this  government  of- 
ficial would  make  it  obligatory  upon  a 
willing  railroad  company  not  to  employ  a 
worker  until  he  signed  a  contract  waiving 
his  American  r^t  to  qoite  wcvk. 


The  ralboads.  of  ooorse,  wodld  be 
initted  to  contbnj^^  tl^vlwi^^^qg 
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charging  men  as  fancy  dictates.  —  Weekly 
Nem  Letter, 


Docked  lor  Dodfiag  Can 

Track  laborers  employed  by  the  East 
St  Louis  &  Suburban  lUulw^,  UL,  must 
either  pay  for  dodging  street  cars  or  dis- 
pute the  rii^t  of  wiqr  of  these  convey- 
ances. 

The  workday  of  the  employees  is  10 
hoars,  at  20  cents  as  boor.  When  they 
opened  their  last  pay  envelopes  each  man 
fotmd  pay  for  nine  hours  a  di^.  They 
registered  strong  objection  to  what  they 
believed  was  an  oversight,  but  oompaiQr 
officials  produced  an  educated  lead  pencil 
to  show  that  each  man  lost  time  aggregat- 
ing (me  hour  a  day  steppmg  oat  of  tiie 
trenches  every  time  a  car  passed.  ' 

Ten  hours'  time,  minus  one  hour  con- 
sumed in  keeping  from  getting  killed, 
leaves  nine  hours.  Nine  hours'  work,  nine 
hours'  pay. 

The  enqiloyees  refused  to  accept  this 
stop-watch  system  of  mathematics  and 
the  company  is  trying  to  fill  the  place 
offiOlaborwB  <m  strike.— ITseUy  News 
Letter, 


Kem-McOnikvddy  Compeasatioa  Law 

The  Federal  Workmoi's  Compensation 
Ac^  passed  recentiy  by  Congress,  provid- 
ing relief  for  government  employees  in- 
jured at  work,  has  been  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

Every  government  employee  is  covered 
by  a  complete  accident  insurance  policy, 
beginning  at  ooce,  oa  the  signing  of  the 
Kem-UcGillieuddy  Workmoi's  Compen- 
sation Act;  providing  for  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  compensation  or  pensions  to  be 
paid  out  in  case  of  accident  or  death  re- 
sulting from  occurrences  in  the  line  of 
duty  in  the  government  service. 

MANY  BHPLOYBBS  BBNSFITSD 

The  enactmoit  of  lliis  law  marks  <me 
of  the  greatest  and  broadest  advances 
made  by  the  Government  in  the  way  of 
uniform  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  its 
400,000  employees,  and  is  the  result  of 
king  snd  arduous  study  on  the  part  of  the 
members  who  were  interested  enough  in 
the  bill  to  posh  It  through  both  hoaaea  of 
Cot^raaa. 


The  act  provides  compensation  for  dis- 
ability or  death  of  an  employee  resulting 
from  personal  injury  sustained  in  the  per< 
fomanee  of  his  du^.  No  eompensatioD 
is  allowed  if  tiie  hijury  is  caused  by  tiw 
wUlfnl  misomdoct  of  the  employee,  faj 
the  employee's  intention  to  bring  aboot 
the  injury  or  death  of  himself  or  of  an- 
other, or  if  intoxicati(Mi  of  the  injured 
emptoyee  Is  the  pnnimate  caoso  of  the 
injury  or  death. 

EXTENSION  OF  BBNEPITS 

The  previous  compensation  law,  criti- 
cized because  it  covered  cnly  a  part  of 
the  government  service  in  a  patchwork 
manner,  benefited  about  one-fourth  of 
the  employees.  The  new  law  covers  the 
entire  govemmoit  force,  400,000  in  aU. 

A  government  commission  is  created 
to  administer  the  law  and  the  funds  which 
will  be  necessary  to  pay  out  Three  com- 
missioners at  $6,000  a  year  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  Ih^  will 
make  such  rules  snd  regulations  as  are 
necessary  tcr  the  enfOTcementctf  the  act, 
and  are  empowered  to  make  ded^ooa 
arising  under  the  act 

RJLTBS  OP  PATHENT 

The  payments  f<Hr  disability,  as  ^Mci- 
fied  in  the  act  are  as  follows: 

Total  disability,  66  2-3  per  orat  of  the 
monthly  pay  during  the  omtinaance  of 
the  disability,  not  to  exceed  $66.67  a 
month,  and  not  less  than  $88.8^  nnleaa 
the  enqdoyee'a  mimthly  p^r  is  Imb  than 
$S8l38;  hi  which  ease  the  eompauatkm  la 
to  be  full  pay. 

Partial  disabiUty.  66  2-3  per  cent  of  the 
difference  between  the  montli^  pay  at 
the  time  of  the  injury  and  the  montiily 
wage-earDing  capacity  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  partial  disability,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $66.67  per  month.  If  the  «npk>yee 
refuses  to  seek  suitable  work  or  refnsea 
to  work  aftor  aoitable  work  Is  fimidwd 
to  or  secured  Cot  him  by  the  United 
States,  compensation  eeasea. 

Medical,  surgical  and  hospital  services 
and  supplies  for  a  reasonable  time  and  in 
a  reasonable  amount  will  be  famished  to 
the  injured  employee  by  the  Govemmoit 
The  exact  detaila  of  this  provUon  will  be 
left  for  the  commissioo.  -i/ew  York  Ob- 
server. Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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Nttioul  Legislative  and  InfonnatiM  Boreao 

WASHINGTOnTd.  C,  Oct  9,  1916. 
lb  (A«  General  Chairmen,  Chairmen  and 
Secretariea  of  State  Legislative  Boards, 
and  the  Secretaries  of  all  Lodges  and 
Divisions  of  the  B.  ofL.  E„  B.  qfL,  F. 
&  E.,0.  R.  C,  and  the  B.  B.  T.,  i» 
the  United  States. 
Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers: 

In  the  face  of  the  i^proacbinf  electicnSr 
and  in  view  of  the  many  requests  recdved 
at  this  office  for  information  regarding 
legislation  affecting  the  interests  of  labor, 
we,  your  National  Legislative  Represent- 
atives, desire  to  set  forth  below  a  brief 
and  concise  histwy  of  legislation  which 
has  been  passed  diuring  the  present  ad- 
ministzation  whidi  has  been  beneficial  to 
the  labwing  men  of  this  county.  It  is 
a  most  significant  fact  that  never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has 
there  been  enacted  into  law  legislation 
advancing  and  protecting  tiie  interests  of 
the  laboring  man  as  has  been  enacted 
during  the  past  three  and  one-half  years, 
and  it  ia  our  earnest  desu%  that  all  labor- 
ing men  know  what  has  been  done  in  their 
behalf. 

1.  Organiuti«u  of  labor  and  fanners 
taken  from  the  purview  of  Hm  anti-truat 
act 

2.  Limitations  of  the  use  and  pfeven- 
ticm  of  the  abuse  of  the  writ  of  injunc- 
tkm  in  labor  disputes. 

8.  Legislation  defining  aild  restricting 
pimishment  for  alleged  contempts  of  in- 
junctkm  writs  and  pK#vtding  jqiy  trial  in 
contempt  casra. 

4.  DepartmenC  of  Justice  prohibited 
from  using  a»ti-trust  appropriation  funds 
to  prosecute  labor  and  farmers'  wganiza^ 
tions  imder  the  anti-trust  act 

6.  Passage  of  Seamen's  law,  abolishing 
invrfuntary  servitude,  providing  betttf 
treatment  of  seamoi,  and  improving  life- 
saving  provisions  on  vessels  at  sea. 

&  Old  nmciliation,  mediati<»i  and  wbi- 
trati<Hi  act  repealed.  New  law  enacted, 
with  permanent  officials  appointed  to  ad- 
minister it  in  behalf  of  railroad  employees 
engaged  in  operating  service. 

7.  Eight-hour  law  for  women  and  diild 
wwkers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

8.  E^i^t-hoar  law  passed  for  emptoyees 
under  the  Alaska  coal-land  act 


9.  Public  oonstmction  of  Alaska  rail- 
road. 

10.  Industrial  education  provided  with 
appropriations  for  farmers  and  rural  resi- 

denta 

11.  Taylor  system,  stop-watch,  and 
speeding-up  methods  in  the  United  States 
navy  yards,  gun  factories,  arsenals,  and 
torpedo  stations  abolished. 

12.  Piecework  prohibited  in  Post  Office 
department,  Washington,  D.  C 

13.  Public  construction  of  battiesfaips, 
transports,  and  other  vessels  in  United 
States  navy  yards  extended.  Repairs  to 
vessels  of  the  Navy  to  be  made  in  govern- 
mental instead  of  private  yards.  Steadier 
work  assured  to  employees  of  Govern- 
ment navy  yards. 

14.  Licensed  officers,  such  as  masters, 
mates,  and  pilots,  guaranteed  ri^t  to 
quit,  and  protected  when  reporting  de- 
fects of  their  vessels  to  Government  in- 
spectors. 

16.  Bureau  of  lllnes  act  extended  and 
strengthened.  Ten  new  experimoit  step 
tions  and  seven  new  safety  stations  pro- 
vided. 

16.  Senatorial  investigation  of  industri- 
al dispute  in  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia, 
whereby  peace  was  restored,  the  eight- 
hour  day  secured,  check-weighmoi  pro- 
vided, and  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages 
gained;  right  of  organization  guaranteed 
and  other  improved  working  conditions 
included. 

17.  Compensation  for  injuries  act  ex- 
tended to  post-office  employees. 

18.  Locomotive-boiler  inspecti<Hi  act  ex- 
tended to  cover  locmnotive  endues  and 
tenders. 

19.  Leave  of  absence  vrith  pay  to  em- 
ployees of  Government  Printing  Office 
extended  from  26  to  30  days  per  year. 

20.  Investigation  of  the  industrial  dis- 
putes in  the  Colorado  gold  fields  and  the 
Midiigan  copper  regkn,  which  exposed 
intolerable  conditions  under  which  labor 
suffered. 

21.  Increase  in  the  wages  of  the  metal- 
trade  mechanics  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment 

22.  Increased  appropriations  for  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  for  th»  Depar^ 
mentof  Labw.  DtgitizedbyVjOOQlC 
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28.  The  child-labor  law,  which  prohibits 
the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of 
the  pnKhicts  of  factories  emptoying  cUl- 
dren  imder  14  yeaia  of  age. 

24.  The  Children's  Bureau.  Itseffwta 
have  been  directed  toward  asoertiuning 
the  relations  between  pover^,  diaease, 
and  mortality.  It  has  developed  evidence 
strongly  tending  to  show  that  infant  mor- 
tality increases  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  deoreaae  of  wi^es,  and  decreases  in 
direct  {«op«tion  to  the  Increase  of 
wages. 

25.  like  income  tax,  wbSxHx  was  long 
demanded  by  labor. 

26.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  law, 
applicable  to  all  Government  employees. 

27.  Prevented  a  reduction  in  wages  and 
installation  and  collection  of  renta  for 
employees  on  the  Panama  Canal  Zona 

^  Hours  of  service  act  amended  to 
Iffovide  a  minimum  pmalty  of  |10D  for 
violations  thereof. 

29.  An  act  granting  an  eight-hour  day 
to  the  railroad  empbyees  of  the  United 
States. 

30.  Every  effort  by  designing  opponrats 
to  shackle  the  labor  oi^^izatitms  of  this 
country  with  compulsory  investigation  of 
labor  disputes  was  defeated 

There  are  also  pending  in  Congress 
many  measures  of  very  great  importance 
to  organized  labor,  among  which  might  be 
mentioned  the  Thompson-Decker  or  Clear- 
ance bill,  the  bill  for  the  increase  of 
salary  for  Inspectors  of  Safety  Appli- 
ances, the  increase  in  membership  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Immigration  bill,  the  Interpleader  bill, 
the  amendment  to  the  Employers*  Liabil- 
ity law,  etc.,  etc.,  etc 

In  order  that  the  members  of  our  or- 
ganizations might  be  thorou^ly  informed 
and  conversant  with  the  eight-hour  day 
proposition,  we  have  had  printed  extracts 
from  the  C&ngretaiowU  Record  In  refer- 
ence to  the  bill  granting  an  ei^t-bonr 
day  to  the  railroad  employees  of  the 
United  States,  which  sets  forth  the  bill 
itself,  the  speech  of  President  Wilson  de- 
livered at  a  joint  session  of  Congress  on 
August  29,  and  covers  the  entire  proceed- 
ings in  connection  with  its  passage,  indi- 
cating the  record  votes  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  thereon.  We 


have  also  had  printed  the  comidete  hear- 
ings held  before  the  Senate  Cnnmittee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  on  proposed  bills 
in  this  conneetion.  We  have  had  copiea 
of  these  doenmenta  mailed  to  all  goieral 
chidrmen,  chairmen  and  secretaries  of 
State  legislative  boards,  and  the  secre- 
taries of  all  Lodges  and  Divisions  of  the 
four  Brotheriioods  for  the  informatioa 
and  guidance  of  all  concerned,  and  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  laboring 
man  and  friend  ef  lalxir  to  familiarise 
himself  with  the  action  of  Presidait  Wft- 
sm  and  the  attitude  and  votes  of  Sena^ 
tors  and  Congressmen  on  this  measure. 

We  have  a  few  copies  of  each  docu- 
ment still  on  hand  which  we  will  be 
glad  to  send  to  any  member  of  our  organi- 
zations who  may  apply  for  them.  Firat 
come,  first  served,  while  they  last 

While  the  discussion  of  partisan 
politics  is  prohibited  in  our  oi^anizaticHu^ 
surely  it  is  the  duty  not  only  of  our  own 
members  but  of  all  persons  who  work  for 
a  living  to  support  our  friends  and,  if  pos- 
sible, defeat  onr  enemies  at  the.  cooking 
election.  Neva:  before  In  the  histmy  of 
labor  has  the  ruler  of  any  country  gone 
to  the  length  that  the  Prendent  of  tie 
United  States  did  in  espousing  the  cause 
of  laboring  men  and  making  it  his  own. 

Since  laboring  men  are  not  wanting  in 
gratitude  or  lacking  in  appreciation,  it  is 
urgently  requested  that  tJie  position  taken 
by  President  Wilam  uid  l^both  branches 
of  Congress  be  not  forgotten,  and  yoor 
National  Leglalative  RepresentatiTes  are 
strong  in  the  belief  that  every  nkan  who 
labors,  whether  he  be  union  or  non-union, 
has  an  intense  vital  interest  in  maintain- 
ing in  office,  regardless  of  what  their 
politics  may  be,  men  who  have  shown 
themselves  steadfiut  firlends  to  the  canas 
of  the  laboring  man,  and  who  have 
demukstrated  their  adherence  to  timi 
which  they  believed  was  equitable  and 
just,  regardless  of  what  effect  it  might 
have  upon  their  political  fortonea. 

Yours  fraternally, 
H.  E.  Wills,  A.  6.  a  E.,  B.  of  L.  £L 
P.  J.  McNahara,  V.  P.  B.  of  L.  F.  ft  E. 
W.  M.  Clark,  V.  P.,  0.  R.  a 
Val  Fitzpatrick,  V.  of  R,  T. 

Natl  LegMatlwBepidQgteeB. 
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AJJrwB  matUr  for  pabBcatioB  Oogratpond- 
cnea.  Technical  and  link  Department*,  chmnsra  fn 
Diviiion  AddrcMce,  Special  Notices,  namea  and  ad- 
dressOT  of  Ontaida  Snbacrlbers  and  all  chansea  Id 
JouKNAL  addgaaaai.  to  C.  H.  Salhohb,  S.  G. 
1124  B.  of  L.  £.  Bafldtns. 

No  raadtes  9ac«  will  be  seU  for  adrotMiw 
porpoeee  imdar  any  circumatancoa. 

nnancia]  Dttpartmant 
Addreea  all  money  mattars  to  W.  B.  Prentbr, 
P.  G.  E..  1118  B.  of  L.  E.  Buildins.  Send  New 
Torii  or  Chloso  draft,  ozpreaa  monor  order  or 
postal  orden  navor  Band  poramal  ebedc 

Send  the  namea  and  addreaaea  of  all  membera 

Initiated.  Reinstated.  Transferred,  Expelled,  Sos- 
pended.  Withdrawn  and  Dead  to  the  P.  G.  E.,  aa 
per  Sectkai  IS  of  the  Statutes.  Also  all  orders  for 
Dtrisko  Supplies. 

Adrertirinv  Oopartmoal 
Correspondence  relating  to  advortisiagr  ahooid  be 
iiMr  naarrt  to  W.  N.  Gatbs  Co..  Haaacera  Adv«r> 
tIalBv,  MSGarfleU  BuUdins,  Ckmlnkd,  O. 


THE  QARONER  f^^^P  PRINTINQ  CO. 
OttVUAMP,  OHM 

NOVE.MBE.R.  19I€> 


ThanksglTiBS  Day 

The  annual  festival  of  Thanksgiving 
for  bountiful  harvests  and  mercies  of  the 
closing  year  was  first  held  by  the  I^lgrim 
Fathers  at  Plymouth  in  1621.  and  when- 
ever impcnrtant  events,  lessened  dangers, 
OT  prolific  seasons  suggested  it,  the  festi- 
val was  repeated  daring  that  and  the  fol< 
lowing  century.  Congress  recommended 
days  for  giving  thanks  dmring  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  in  1784  for  the  return  of  peace. 
President  Washington  appointed  such  a 
day  in  1789  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  in  1796  for  the  general 
benefit  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  Presi- 
dmt  Uadison  appointed  a  day  in  1815  be- 
cause of  the  return  of  peace  followingthe 
war  of  1812.  President  Lincoln,  fai  1861^ 
appointed  a  day  of  Thanksgivini^  and  all 
Finsidents  have  unee  then  appointed  tlie 
last  Thursday  in  November  as  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

This  year  Thanksgiving  will  be  Thurs- 
di^,  November  SO,  and  the  writer  and  his 
grad  spouse  will  be  apedally  interested. 


because  it  is  the  anniversary  of  their  wed- 
ding day,  and  have  every  reason  to  give 
hearty  ttumks  for  pleasant  experiences, 
aa  well  as  to  join  in  the  public  felicities;  and 
we  hope  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
Fraternal  Brothers  and  Sisters,  and  all 
our  readOTS,  may  find  abundant  reason  to 
join  fai  tiie  festival  and  feast,  and  to  give 
thanks  for  the  beneficence  of  God,  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  the  home  comforts  we  en- 
joy, and,  though  we  may  not  "love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves, ' '  for  loving jfellow- 
ships,  the  helpfulness  and  happiness  it 
engenders^  and  ita  influence  in  actuating 
us  In  our  sodal  and  bu^ess  relatkms.  to 
apply  the  Golden  Role,  the  ethical  law  of 
moral  and  sociological  justice. 


The  AdamsoB  Law  Allied* 

Theeffectof  the  law  is  being purpoae^ 
misrepresented  by  political  speakers  and 
others,  which  is  perhaps  characteristic  of 
politicians;  they  say  it  is  a  hold-up  game, 
and  that  it  increases  wages,  etc.  They 
evidently  do  not  want  to  understand  it 

Engineers  and  firemen  are  paid  by  the 
mile,  based  on  the  weight  on  drivers,  or  en- 
gine's power  to  handle  tonnage,  the  rates 
for  engineers  ranging  from  3  to  7  cents 
per  mile.  Prior  to  the  *80b  there  was  no 
overtime  paid;  if  it  toak_  24  hours  to  go 
100  miles  it  meant  no  more  than  if  the 
miles  were  made  in  eight  hours.  But 
eventually  we  began  to  get  a  12-hour  limit 
in  contracts,  the  wgineers  giving  the  iirst 
80  minutes,  over  that  the  company  paid 
a  full  hour.  The  rate  per  hour  was  es- 
tablished by  dividing  the  100  miles,  which 
constituted  a  day's  wwk,  by  1%  the  num- 
ber of  hours  befcnre  overtime  b^^ ' 
which  gave  the  rate  per  hour  aseig^t 
and  one-half  miles;  this  number  multi- 
plied by  the  rate  paid  per  mile  gave  the 
rate  for  overtime.  Eventually  we  got 
10  hours^  or  10  miles  an  hour,  written  in, 
and  under  this  ruk  an  oigineer  getting 
five  cents  per  mile  fn-  running  gets  50 
cents  per  hour  for  all  hours  over  10  in 
making  the  tripw 

Now,  the  Adamson  law,  when  in  effect, 
makes  eight  hours  the  limit  before  over- 
time begins.  over^^fi,,p^BfttiM^lie 
121        multfpUed  by  the  rate  be^iets 
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for  the  class  of  engine  he  runs  estab- 
lishes the  rate  for  overtime.  For  example: 

If  a  run  is  made  from  one  terminal  to 
another  within  eight  hours,  there  is  no 
overtime,  and  no  additional  cost  to  the 
company.  If  more  time  than  eiglit  houn 
is  required,  the  overtime  per  hour  will 
be  increased  25  per  cent  with  no  change 
in  the  wage  scale.  The  organizatkms 
believe  that  with  efficient  management 
the  amount  of  overtime  can  be  reduced 
more  than  25  per  cent  and  make  little  or 
no  additional  expense  to  the  companies, 
and  result  in  expediting  business  in 
tiie  interests  of  both  shipper  and  the 
companies. 

The  increased  expense  for  the  com- 
panies will  attach  Itself  to  the  switching 
in  yards  where  the  work  is  continuous, 
and  three  crews  will  be  needed  instead 
of  two,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
public  desires  to  see  a  class  of  men  with 
such  responsibilities  as  this  class  of  work 
Imposes  oUiged  to  work  12  hours  every 
day  in  the  year,  which  requires  an  ad- 
ditional lunir  to  get  to  his  work,  and  an- 
other to  make  his  report  and  get  home  to 
his  family. 

The  yards  are  working  on  a  10-hour 
basis,  and  a  four  dollar  rate  pays,  with 
two  hours' overtime,  $4.80— the  two  en- 
gineers 19.60.  These  will  have  to  be  sub- 
stituted with  three  crews,  8  engineers  at 
94.00;  112.00  for  each  24  hours,  whidi 
would  mean  an  increase,  not  in  w^^es 
to  the  men,  but  Increased  «ist  to  the 
company  because  of  the  decent  hours, 
and  the  necessity  for  additional  men  to 
make  that  possible. 


Orxanlxed  Lakor  a  PeniuuKOt  Factor 

At  both  Olds  oi  the  continent,  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  destroy  labor  organiza- 
tions that  presume  to  interfere  with  the 
assumed  privilege  of  the  employing  class 
to  conduct  their  business  in  their  own 
way  regardless  of  public  weal.  In  New 
York  the  Manufacturers'  Associatiim  ap- 
propriate ¥1,000,000;  to  this  avowed  par- 
pose. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  Law  and  Order 
Committee  resorts  to  every  means  of 
coercion  and  boycott  to  drive  all  burioess 


into  their  fight  for  an  open  shop.  They 
say  they  do  not  wish  to  destroy  the 
unions,  but  they  must  not  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  wages  or  (»nditions  of  employ- 
meat,  or  interfere  with  tiie  inalienaUe 
ri^t  of  every  man  to  work  whether  he 
belongs  to  a  unum  or  not— a  diatinetion 
without  a  difference. 

The  committee  on  Industrial  Relations 
says: 

"San  Francisco  has  a  Mayor  who  is  a 
millionaire  ship  owner  and  capitalist  who 
was  put  there  by  the  same  businessmen 
who  now  urge  anarchy  and  vit^oice  m 
a  means  of  £iving  the  workers  to  their 
knees*  Mayor  James  Rolph  Jr.»  who 
in  his  first  campaign  defeated  a  vnion 
labor  candidate  and  owes  nothing  to  or- 
ganized labor  except  as  a  gooa  citizen 
whose  business  interests  cannot  blind  him 
to  the  rightness  of  labor's  cause. 

"Mayor  Rolph  is  one  of  the  large 
employers  of  labor  In  San  Francisco^  and 
has  had  long  experience  in  dealing  with 
unions,  but  consida»  the  welfare  of  the 
community  above  perscmal  Interest*  and 
in  a  public  address  is  quoted  as  saymg: 

"  'In  San  Francisco  at  this  moment  a 
stnmg  effort  is  being  made  in  certain 
quarters  to  destroy  organized  union  labcM*, 
but  I  preilict  the  fmlure  of  this  move- 
ment 

"  'They  sav  that  every  man  has  an  hi- 
alienable  rignt  to  work,  but  let  any  man 
seeking  emplojiinent  go  into  any 
or  factory  relying  upon  his  inahenable 
right  to  work  and  demand  a  job,  he 
wul  soon  find  that  his  inalienable  right 
to  work  is  but  a  group  of  words,  and  t£at 
about  the  only  inalienable  right  he  has 
Is  to  starve. 

**  *We  need  In  this  communis  toon  men 
of  vision  and  insight,  men  who  can  th^ 
in  terms  of  human  ri^ts,  as  well  aa  in 
terms  of  property. 

'"Labor  thinks  in  terras  of  living. 
When  a  union  fixes  wages  at  $3.00  a  day, 
it  has  not  in  mind  so  much  the  $3.00  as 
$3.00  worth  of  living;  and  when  $3.00 
will  no  longer  maintam  the  standard  of 
living,  the  union  feels  that  it  is  no  longer 
gettir^  its  due. 

'"The  price  of  labor  is  something  en- 
tirely different  from  the  price  of  barrels, 
or  of  ships.  The  price  of  1al>or  is  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  the  pride  of  men, 
tiie  honor  of  women,  the  well-being  of 
children;  the  price  of  labor  Is  the  price 
of  life,     lilwr^,  of  happiness. 

*'  Labor  unions  and  collective  bargain- 
ing have  come  to  stay,  because  th^  are 
necessary  to  modem  civilizati'on. 

"'In  my  own  budness  I  have  fomtd 
that  organization  of  men  in  unions  has 

men.    it  pronoes  a  responsiDUP  body 
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with  which  to  deal,  and  no  union  has 
ever  broken  a  contract  with  me. ' 

*  This  mi^  sound  like  a  political  speech, 
but  the  Mayor  is  not  nmnlng  for  office, 
as  be  is  serving  his  second  term. " 

PERVERSE,  SELFISH  ATTITUDES 

In  contrast  with  Mayor  Rolph,  let  us 
look  at  the  attitude  of  some  if  those  who 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  help  our  op- 
ponents by  trying  to  make  our  eight-bour 
day  a  paramount  issue  in  the  political 
discussions  of  the  day. 

President  Rooeevd^  in  his  fifth  ammal 
measage  said: 

"It  should  be  our  aim  to  reduce  the 
Dumbw  of  hours'  of  tiie  nulroad  em- 
ployees, with,  as  a  goal,  the  genaral  bitro- 
ductitm  of 'an  ei^t-bour  day." 

Now  he  sneers  at  the  President;  at  Con- 
gress, and  casts  serious  reflections  upon 
tiie  men  in  train  service.  Is  the  principle 
changed  since  President  Roosevelt  wanted 
the  good  wishes  of  the  railroad  employees? 
President  Taft,  in  his  second  mess^^ 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  fact  tiia^ 

"Since  1868  it  has  been  the  declared 
purpose  of  this  Government  to  favor  the 
movemrat  for  an  ei^t-honr  day. " 

Does  it  make  a  difference  who  is  Presi- 
dent, or  what  party  is  in  power? 

We  find  that  some  of  our  members  are, 
to  say  the  least,  perverters  of  their  mem- 
bership, by  joining  tiie  opposition  to  the 
direct  interests  of  the  ozganizati<m  to 
whidi  they  TetiUn  membership.  Disagree- 
ing with  the  policy  of  the  Order  is  an  in- 
iwrrat  right,  but  to  go  witii  our  enemies, 
and  publicly  try  to  discredit  the  member- 
ship, is  not  only  "perverse,"  but  su^ests 
fostering  personal  intwest  without  re- 
gard to  principle. 

A  reverend  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  uses  languid  in  relation  to  the 
four  organizatitms  in  which  he  pOTverts 
all  Biblical  teaching,  and  evidently  does 
so  to  please  the  class  that  Jesus  drove  out 
of  the  synagogue;  and  we  are  wondering 
how  sudi  men  can  satisfy  their  own  con- 
science. In  the  Biblical  history,  one 
killed  himself,  the  other  shed  tears;  but 
dollars  instead  of  conscience  seem  to 
gather  those  willing  to  lend  themselves  to 
pervert  the  principles  they  stand  for  as 
teachers  of  morali^,  and  as  members  of 


the  organized  effoi  t  they  publicly  con- 
demn. 

We  pay  our  re%  sets  to  some  of  these  in 
the  following: 

THE  BIGHT-HOUR  LAW 

While  we  believe  that  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  four  orders  are  pleased 

with  the  Adamson  law,  yet  there  are 
some  who  sneer  at  it,  probably  because 
they  think  they  can  get  favors  they  are  not 
entitied  to,  or  get  money  for  their  an  tatt- 
oo ism.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  atti- 
tude of  such  TMSX  as  George  H.  Baker, 
president  of  a  Correspondence  Sdwd, 
which  aammes  to  educate  engineers  and 
firemen,  and  who  went  to  the  C  6.  ft  Q. 
in  1888  to  t  >ach  the  new  men  how  to  fire 
the  engines  ■  nd  help  save  the  coal  pile.  He 
was  even^^ally  expelled  by  an  act  of  the 
convention.  He  was  at  one  time  C.  E.  of 
Div.  166,  Decatur,  III.,  and  had  served  as 
a  delegate  to  the  N.  Y.  Gonventicm.  We 
saw  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the 
President,  in  which  he  says: 

MEN  WHO  wo  JLD  ACT  AS  STRIKEBREAKERS 

•Thert  Lee  at  present  in  this  country 
fully  200,000  veteran  railroad  men  who 
have  retired  from  the  service  within  the 
last  ten  years;  engineers,  firemen,  con- 
ductors and  brakemen,  who  are  entirely 
competent  to  man  tiie  engines  and  trains 
on  all  tiie  railroads,  and  keep  the  most 
important  interstate  traffic  movmg  until 
the  railroads  can  either  agree  with  their 
Iffesent  employees,  or  engage  their  perma- 
nent 'mcctarj'fs."  He  says  he  does  not 
think  'Att^^'i  veterans  would  respond  to  a 
call  from  che  railroads  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice, but  expresses  an  opinion  that  the^ 
would  respond  to  a  call  from  the  Presi- 
dent, as  follows: 

"I  believe  that  on  your  call— and  only 
on  your  call— 100,000  of  these  veterans 
would  respond  wiUi  alacrity.  I  would  be 
one  of  your  volunteers. " 

It  is  evident  that  G.  H.  B.  thinks  he 
would  get  even  with  the  B.  of  L,  E.  if  he 
could  have  his  proposition  worked  out, 
besides,  his  environment  puts  hint  with 
opponents  of  organized  effort. 

QUESTIONS  HONESTY  AND  LOYALTY 

We  do  not  question  any  man's  right  to 
an  opinion  and  to  express  it  freely,  but 
we  reserve  the  same  rlgh^  and  we  have 
another  screed  before  us  signed  by  "Ed- 
gar Jay  Dwyer,  formerly  9^"^9t.CfP: 
timl  Division  No.  l6^""aiia'Wk^t^Mg 
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to  BTpnm  the  opinion  that  be  wrote  it 
for  either  faTon  or  money.  The  letter  to 
the  Albany  Kwideerhoeker  PreaSt  Get  S» 
assumes  to  be  political,  and  we  do  not 
object  to  bis  political  opinions— they  are 
bis  unquestionable  right— and  we  <^  not 
object  to  bis  commendation  of  candidate 
Hughes  for  vetoing  a  two-cent  fare  bill 
in  the  interest  of  the  railroads  when 
Governor  of  New  Ywk,  but  he  should 
withdraw  firom  the  B.  of  L.  E.  before 
he  ^ves  such  an  insult  as  is  embodied 
in  the  following  paragraph: 

**In  my  opinion  the  proposed  great 
strike  was  only  a  gigantic  Muff  and  Pres> 
ident  Wilson  and  Congress  laid  down  to  it. 
If  thestrike  had  been  actually  ordered,  tiie 
men  necessary  to  make  it  a  genuine  suc- 
cesswouldasa  rule  have  refused  to  obey. " 

That  was  not  necessary  in  his  political 
discnadm ;  it  is  an  insult  to  the  membership 

of  the  organizations,  and  we  assume  tiiat 
in  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  majority 
are  disloyal  to  their  obligations,  be  is 
governed  by  his  own  sentiments. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun,  dated 
Oct  7th,  he  takes  exceptions  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  President's  address  present- 
ing the  sabject  of  ei^t  hours  to  Coa- 
gresB,  and  says: 

"All -the  official  organs  are  going  as  far 
as  possible,  without  violating  their  obliga- 
tion as  nonpartisan  OTganizations,  to  pro- 
mote PrementWilacnrs  election." 

The  Journal  did  not  ask  anyone  to  vote 
for  the  President,  but  asked  all  members 
to  be  sure  that  they  cast  their  vote  for 
men  who  would  favor  our  interests  if 
elected,  regardless  of  political  affiliations. 
He  says: 

"The  original  intention  of  the  brother- 
hoods was  to  have  the  law  go  into  effect 
Oct.  1st  Why  was  the  time  changed? 
It  looks  as  though  they  were  afraid  to 
test  if  before  election. 

This  ex-Chief  Engineer  knows  that  the 
organizations  had  no  vojee  in  creating  the 
Adam«on  law,  except  to  accept  its  condi- 
tions, and  is  evldentiy  intended  as  a  slur. 

His  whole  discussion,  except  two  or 
three  paragraphs  in  a  whole  column,  is  a 
tirade  against  the  Adamson  Bill,  and  an 
effort  to  belittle  the  four  railroad  organ- 
izations. 

In  relation  to  the  splendid  Commission 
appointed  by  the  President  to  investigate 
the  princiides  of  the  bill  ^iplied  in 


practice,  he  shows  conclusively  that  he 
is  trying  to  please  the  railroad  managen. 
Why,  we  leave  to  conjecture^  He  says: 

"I  believe  the  general  public  is  not  aat^ 
isfied  with  the  committee  as  nppcMiited 
by  the  President" 

Of  the  great  engineer  Goethals,  who 
made  the  great  canal  a  sueoeaB*  be  says: 

*'An  eminent  engineer,  an  army  officer 
whois  a  recipioit  of  ixtan  tnm  the 
President" 

Of  Commissioner  Clark,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  O.  R.  C  when  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Interstoto  Commerce 
Commission: 

"A  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  to  which  place  he  was 
appointed  as  the  open  and  pronounced 
friend  of  railroad  employees." 

Of  Mr.  Rublee,  an  appointee  on  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  who  failed  to 
get  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  he  says: 

"A  fawning  sycophant  of  President  Wil- 
son. What  18  the  use  of  tijring  to  de- 
lude the  public  witii  the  r^mrt  of  mdi  a 
commission?" 

The  railroad  presidents  offered  to  make 
tbe  report  themselves,  and  have  it  nicdy 
padded,  to  hand  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission,  f<w  them  to  base  the 
extra  rates  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
eight-hour  cost  Of  course,  they  do  not 
like  the  Commission  appointed,  they  will 
not  be  looking  for  padding,  but  efficiency 
of  management  to  avoid  overtime  when 
possible,  and  these  figorea  are  sure 
to  be  on  facts,  and  the  public  will  not  be 
asked  for  extra  rates  unless  tbere  is  real 
cause.  But  E.  J.  D.  evidently  has  sakl 
what  our  opponents  wanted  him  ta 

We  again  assert  that  every  man  has  an 
unqualified  right  to  vote  as  he  pleases, 
and  talk  politics  all  he  likes,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  a  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
has  a  right,  legal  or  moral,  to  go  into 
^int  with  vituperation,  and  malign  by 
qnestiboing  the  motives  and  honesty  of 
the  600  leaders  ^riw  accepted  the  Adam- 
son  law  as  it  came  to  them  by  Cu^res- 
sional  action.  The  writer  has  been  a  Re- 
publican all  his  life,  and  has  asked  no  one 
to  forfeit  any  of  his  political  ri^^ts; 
what  we  did  ask,  and  have  a  reastmable 
right  to  expect  from  all  loyal  members 
was,  be  sure  your  baUot  goes  to  hdp 
elect  a  fnoi^  regardless^  of  n^tical 
party  lines.         Digitized  by  V^OOQlC 
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TWO  EIGHT-HOUR  MEASURES 

"On  September  1,  191^  Major-General 
George  Washingtui  Goethals,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Panama  Railroad,  pat  into 
effect  the  following  rule: 

"'Effective  September  1,  the  woricing 
day  for  train  crews  and  switching  engine 
crews  will  be  limited  to  eight  hours,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  emergency,  when  author- 
ity for  overtime  muatoe  obtained  through 
the  proper  channels  either  from  ue 
executive  office  or  from  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Panama  Railroad. ' 

' '  'As  head  of  a  annmission  appointed  by 
Woodrow  Wilfion,  Goieral  Goetiials  u 
about  to  investigate  the  working  of  a  law 
whidi,  under  pretense  of  granting  train- 
men an  eiKht-hour  day,  arbitrarily  in- 
creases thSr  pay,  permitting  them  to 
wcnrk  any  number  of  nours  they  please.* 

"VThat  must  the  author  of  a  real  eight- 
hour  law  think  of  the  fake  measure  the 
operation  of  which  he  is  about  to  study?" 

The  above  is  an  editorial  screed  in  the 
New  York  Sim,  and  of  course  shows  that 
the  editor  likes  such  stuff  as  that  of  Bro. 
Edgar  Jay  Dwyer,  of  Div.  157.  It  evi- 
dmtly  resorts  toevery  means  of  distorting 
the  facts.  General  Goethals  put  in  force 
on  the  public  work  of  the  canal,  a  govern- 
ment work,  alawpassed  in  January,  186^ 
which,  after  that  date,  eight  hours  con- 
stituted a  di^'s  w<^  for  aU  laborers, 
workmen,  and  mechanics  empioyed  by  or 
on  behalf  the  United  States. '  Signed  by 
U.  S.  Grant,  Presideiit;  Hamilton  Flab, 
Secretary. 

President  McKinley,  President  Roose- 
velt and  President  Taft  all  commended  the 
shorto:  work-day,  and  Pres.  Roosevelt 
suggested  as  the  ultimate  goal  an  eigfat- 
hoor  day. 

What  are  the  last  two  saying  now? 

The  New  York  Sun  tried  to  stultify  botii 
the  subject  and  General  Goethals,  but 
with  the  above  records  of  law  and  com- 
mendation, tiie  Sun  makes  itself  foolish. 

The  General  knew  the  eight-hour  law, 
and  applied  it  to  hours  in  excess,  and  is 
unquestionably  well  qualified  to  do  justice 
to  the  railroads,  the  men  employed  and 
the  interest  of  the  public.  It  is  not  what 
the  roads  wanted,  they  offered  to  do  it 
themselves.  We  want  it  done  fairly,  and 
in  the  interest  oi  no  factor,  and  we  think 
the  men  selected  are  of  the  rig^t  caliber 
to  satisfy  the  pobHc. 


THE  STRUGGLE  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR 

The  progress  of  organized  labor,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  moralizing 
influences  in  both  law  and  ethics,  is  the 
result  of  the  work  of  true  men  in  every 
generation  since  the  Magna  Charta  was 
wrung  from  King  John,  men  who  have 
labored,  struggled  and  died,  that  the 
principle  of  human  liberty  might  live, 
and  human  labor  be  emancipated  from 
the  condition  of  chattel  to  that  of  own- 
ership of  the  right  to  a  voice  in  fixing 
the  conditions  under  which  service  shall 
be  rendered.  But  all  the  wi^  these 
efforts  have  been  confronted  with  vident 
opposition,  opposition  which  resorted  to 
means  to  defeat  the  just  claims  of  labor, 
which  many  times  drove  men  to  excesses, 
and  with  no  right  under  the  law,  into 
'  prisons,  and  like  our  nation  in  its  early 
history,  everything  it  has  gahied  is  the 
result  of  a  serious  struggle,  and  during 
the  struggle  the  influence  of  wealth  has 
gathered  to  it  strange  bedfellows^  men 
who  deal  with  theories  for  personal 
ends. 

A  member  of  the  0.  R.  C.  lends  himself 
to  wealth  to  produce  greater  bias  in  an 
injunction  agunst  members  of  the  Ord&e 
he  is  a  member  of.  Others  appeal  to  la- 
boring men  to  keep  <m  with  the  long 
hours  and  short  pay,  so  thefar  capitalist 
friends  may  continue  to  gather  in  the 
golden  sAieaves;  a  minister  ordained  to 
teach  God's  law,  his  oivironment  Wall 
Street,  rants  in  a  manner  which  would 
cause  his  arrest  as  an  inciter  of  riots, 
if  he  represented  a  working  class.  The 
New  York  Sun,  in  which  it  appeared, 
evidently  likes  its  character. 

LAYS  EIGHT-HOUR  LAW  TO  HIGHWAYUEN 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charlea  H.  Parkhurst, 
preaching  to  his  congregation  in  tiie  Mad- 
ison Square  Presbyterian  Church,  likened 
the  recent  work  of  the  railroad  employees 
in  getting  the  eight-hour  law  to  the  work 
of  highwaymen.  He  s^d  it  fell  just 
short  of  high  treason. 

"Their  conspiracy  brought  the  United 
States  to  its  knees. "  he  said.  "Labor 
made  itself  execrable  by  not  considering 
the  rights  of  others.  Those  400,000  men 
waged  war  upon  the  nation  and  prose- 
cuted it  with  a  willingness  to  see,  all  suil-/? 
fer  if  they  might  wffi*' '^^^  ^  *^  OXJglC 
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Dr.  Parkhurst  said  it  would  be  better 
to  import  a  foreign  despot,  some  one  as 
imperious  as  the  Kaiser,  than  to  submit 
to  the  tyranny  of  groups  of  men.  When 
a  class  of  workers  becomes  so  obsessed 
with  gaining  their  point  that  they  presume 
to  stop  the  machiney  of  the  nation,  it  is 
time  to  cAU  a  halt,  he  said. 

Contending  that  the  railroad  strike  was 
projected  in  the  desire  to  gain  easy  work- 
ing hours,  he  was  not  sure  that  the  extra 
two  hours  will  *^ot  be  in  the  interest  of 
recklessness  and  immondity. " 

"The  employees  drove  the  public  into 
H  comer  and  then  smiled  sardonically, " 
said  the  preacher.  "It  is  an  aggravated 
case,  and  yet  there  are  so  many  so-called 
speciid  interests,  the  grocers,  the  milk 
men,  all  striving  for  their  ends  without 
regard  for  the  people,  tiiat  it  is  typical. " 

He  expressed  hope  tiiat  religion 
will  prevail  and  encourage  t^e  men  of 
theee  interests  to  have  more  regard  for 
the  public. 

After  reading  the  above,  we  believe  the 
reader  will  pardon  us  for  calling  the  at- 
tention of  Dr.  Parkhurst  to  the  6th  chap- 
ter of  St  Matthew,  7th  verse: 

"But  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repe- 
titions, as  the  neathena  do;  for  they  thmk 
that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much 
speaking. " 

Then  after  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  15th 

verse: 

"But  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  tres- 
passes, neither  will  your  Father  forgive 
your  tresiwsaes. " 

We  would  also  suggest  that  the  6th 
verse,  7th  chapter  of  St  Matthew,  might 
get  his  mind  on  what  Jesus  taught: 

"Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the 
beam  out  of  tiiine  own  eye;  and  then 
Shalt  t^ou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote 
out  of  thy  broUier's  eye. " 

We  point  to  these  abnormal  cases  of 
opposition  to  show  the  need  of  steadfast- 
ness on  the  part  of  all  members  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  obtain  just  remuneration 
for  our  services,  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  opponents  are  not  a 
new  element,  and  that  they  should  not 
influence  any  one  out  of  that  course  which 
makes  for  the  interest  of  the  railroad 
operatives— the  members  of  the  four 
organizations.  As  we  said  in  our  last  is- 
sue, "No  benefits  come  to  those  who  do 
not  strive  for  them. " 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

Skc.  86.  It  shall  be  tlie  daty  of  member*  _ 
from  the  locatioD  of  their  DIvlaioa  to  Bt  \tmtt 
In  three  inontha  make  their  wbes«aboata  known  to 
the  Divisj<«i.  and  always  when  chaiwins  their  per- 
manent addroM.  Failure  to  da  ao  ahail  be  acffleiit 
c  Ruaefor  expaUoo. 

Anyooe  knowins  the  whereaboata^  AMa  Slariii, 
who  when  laat  heard  of  waa  TUDniiuc  n  cutee 
out  of  Great  Fklla,  Uont..  will  conlar  m  tavM-  Iv 
OorreapondtDK  with  hia  mother.  Iiiiflntfa  Gattin,  4H 
W.  Filmor^  KfrkaviUe.  Uo. 

Mrs.  A.  C  Hun  is  desirooa  of  learning  the  wbta>». 
abouts  of  her  brother,  C  E.  King,  laat  hmrd  from 
at  Colton,  CaJ.  Waa  formerly  a  flroman  and  engi- 
neer on  the  Iowa  diviaion  at  the  Northweatcrn  oot 
of  Booae^  Iowa.  Any  information  will  be  apcw«ci> 
ated  by  B.  H.  Smith.  109  Linn  atree^  Boone.  lowsi. 

The  wheraabouta  of  John  C.  Rnaa^  37  yean  oU. 
brown  eyea  and  hair,  ia  much  deaired  by  hia  wife. 
Mrs.  John  Ruaaell,  New  Franklin.  Ho.  He  worked 
in  the  H.  K.  A,  T.  yards  at  New  Franklin.  Ho.,  and 
left  there  on  June  16,  leaving  behind  a  wife  and 
three  children.  Anyooe  knowinar  of  Mm  mlma 
write. 

Want«d-To  know  thowheroaboutaof  G.  B.Oark. 
formeny  a  member  at  OIv.  2E4,  who  waa  on  tfaa 
Hejcican  National  &  Central  for  a  nombar  of  yeara. 
Laat  heard  from  aome  where  in  Oklahoma  about 
UpSL  ,IUndlr  addreaa  P.  O.  Bnntley.  oge  An^  J. 
Waml,  Pla.   

OBITUARIES 

[In  accordance  with  the  action  of  tbe  Ottawm 
Convention,  no  reaoluti<Mis  of  condolenee.  oUtaary 
letters  or  poem*  will  be  pobUahed  in  the  JoimNAl.. 
All  deaths  will  be  listed  under  obitoaiy  heMfin^ 
only,  with  caaae  and  date  of  death.] 

Oln^.  111.,  Oct.  7,  killed.  Bro.  Otto  J.  Owen,  ment- 
ber  of  EHv.  11. 

ikytoa,  0..  Oct.  7.  kiOed.  Bro.  J.  B.  MnndiT. 
member  of  Dir.  16.  t 

Rocheater.  N.  T..  Sept.  80;  acnte  teaaebitia  and 
heart  trouble.  Bro.  Adam  Weltad.  member  of 

Div.  18. 

Pueblo,  Colo..  Sept.  18.  colliriMi.  Bn.  Wra.  E.  Ia> 
hestee,  mer-ber  of  iHv.  29. 

Golumbu^i.  O.,  S^t.  28,  Bro.  Rdia  Foni.  ■wwibw 

of  Div.  84. 

Portland,  He..  Sept.  6,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  Bra 
G.  D.  Bachelder,  member  <a  Div.  W. 

Lewiaton,  He.,  Sept.  9,  s^eral  paralyria.  Bro. 
J.  J,  Curran,  member  Of  IHv.  M. 

Somerville,  Uaaa..  Oct.  8,  graoral  breakdown,  Bnh 
Geo.  H.  Edwards,  nManber  of  Div.  61. 

W.  Sprinirfleld.  Kaaa..  Sept.  26.  cerefacnl  bwDor- 
riiwe,  Bro.  Geo.  E.  Dennis,  membar  of  Div.  «S. 

Hilwaokee,  Wis.,  Oct.  11,  injoriee  reecfred  fm 
wreck,  Bro.  Peter  F.  Tallent,  member  of  Div.  6Gl 

Toronto,  Ont,  Can..  Sept  28,  paralyaia.  Bro.  Gil- 
bert F.  Cranahaw.  maraber  of  Div.  10. 
Lemoyne,  Pa.,  Sept.  28.  heart  failure.  Bra.  W.  H. 

Wise,  member  of  Div.  74. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Sept.  21,  liver  trouble,  Bro.  Wm. 

Amcdd.  member  of  Div.  82. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Sept;  19,  eaneer.  Bro,  IL  Dn&ig; 
member  of  Dir.  S£, 

Pottsvllle,  Pa„  Sept.  9,  operation.  Bro.  H.  H.  Hot- 
ler,  member  of  Div.  90. 

St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  Sept.  28.  <rid  ace.  Bro.  Wm. 
Uahan,  member  of  Div.  M. 

Bartfaolowa.  Hd..  Sept.  B,  ahot,  Bro.  F.ILlfadBrr. 
member  of  Div,  97. 

Aapinwall,  Pa..  Sept.  28.  fell  off  brids*.  Bro.  J.  L. 
JaeoDy.  member  of  Div.  108. 

Cedar  Falla.  Ia..  Oct,  2.  Bro.  L.  B.  Sherwin.  mon- 
ber  of  Div.  114. 

Mason  Citr,  la.,  July  3,  cancer,  Bro.  H.  G.  Evana, 
member  of  Div.  UT. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la..  Oct  11. 
E  B.  Hartin,  membei^Dir, 
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Huniltoo.  Ont..  Sept.  U,  p«rltoattU.  Bra  Wm. 

W.  Nmr  BrIshtOR.  8.  L.  Oefc  panidiL  Bm  Geo. 
F.  Woodnw,  membw  of  Dir. 

Syncasa.  Ind.,  Oct.  18.  dbkbetM.  Bro.  Georse  A. 
Bowenox,  member  of  Div.  163. 

Atchieon.  Kani.,  Sapt.  24,  orBSnlc  haart  troobJe. 
Bra  W.  P.  CaimiDKham,  manberof  IXv.  161 

on  City.  Pft.,  Sept.  24,  faanlenliv  of  arterlfls.  Bra 
Ju.  O'N^  member  of  Div.  178. 

Little  Rock.  Ark..  Sept  24,  ensine  turned  ovar, 
Bro.  Brown  Crow,  of  Div.  182. 

FbrtWortti,  Taam.  Sept.  84,  BrMit'a  dli—nib  Bro. 
T.  A.  Kllmdnr.  nmbw  of  IHv.  187. 

Ibrahall,  Texas.  Oct.  10.  heart  failure.  Bro.  T. 
Dempaey,  member  oi  Div.  219. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  Sept  10.  shot.  Bro.  T.  F. 
Hahoney.  member  of  Div.  222. 

WlUiameport  Pa..  Oct  8,  cerebral  aekroala.  BtOl 
W.  H.  Ubner,  member  of  Div.  2&0. 

AahevllK  N.  a.  Sot  8,  collUon,  Btol  B.  F. 
Eolocb  member  of  Dir.  267. 

Rockaway  Park.  L.  1..  Oct  8,  Brisht's  diseasiw 
Bra  J.  H.  Caulk,  member  of  Div.  269. 

ChieasOk  IlL.  Oct  7.  cerebral  bemorThase.  Bnx 
John  BaUeracm,  member  of  Div.  294. 

Erie,  Pa..  Aue.  81.  heart  trouble,  Bro.  J.  C  Han- 
cheater,  member  of  Div.  290. 

Bin^iamtoD.  N.  Y..  Sept  IS,  heart  dlecaae^  Bnk. 
L.  K.  whitmorgb  member  of  Div.  811. 

Hlanim  FitlU  N.  Y..  Sept  27,  wnniJe  polaoo,  Bnt. 
Thoa.  B.  Swalwell  member  of  Div.  828. 

Bryn  Hawr,  Gal..  Sept.  19,  Bro.  C.  J.  Feltoo.  meio- 
bs  of  Div.  880. 

Kaosaa  City,  Uo..  July  31.  heart  failure,  Bro.  R. 
Harshall,  member  of  Div.  869. 

New  Albany.  Ind.,  Swt  80.  leaaeoila.  Bra  Bar- 
mood  Uain.  member  <il  Div.  861. 

Bedford.  Ind..  Sept  26,  derailment  Bro.  Fred.  L. 
Green,  member  of  Div.  861. 

LeaostM,  Kjr,  Sept  1%  haart  trouble.  Bra  J.  W. 
Heffiart  m«mb«r  of  Df  v.  80B. 

Anatall,  Ga.,  Sept  16^  ddUako.  Bnk  Ed.  G. 
Daniel,  member  vt  Div.  868. 

FaineBTiHe,  O.,  Sept  11.  eanear,  BrOb  A.  R.  Stalk- 
ner.  member  <rf  iNv.  411. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  Sept  7.  pneommiia.  Bra  Geo. 
Avery,  monber  of  Div.  441. 

Tdedo.  O.,  Oct  1.  arterlo  acIeroeiB.  Bro.  Geurge 
Daosherty.  member  of  Div.  467. 

W.  Brownsville,  Fa.,  Oct  2,  l>lood  potaonlng;  Bro. 
Jaa.  A.  French,  member  ai  Div.  464. 

PittaburBrfa,  Pa-  Sept  28,  cancer,  Bro.  Ensene 
MeCoUousB,  member  oF  Div.  472. 

St  Paul.  Hinn.,  Sept  16.  bardeolns  (tf  arterlea. 
Bra  John  Quinlan.  member  of  Div.  474. 

andnnati.  O.,  S^t  SO.  kiUed.  Bro.  J.  J.  Berry, 
member  of  Div.  480. 

Parkeraburs.  W.  Va.,  Oct  Z.  Brlsht'a  dlaeaaab  Bra 
J.  T.  Insram.  member  of  Dfv.  481. 

Ikwas  City.  HIch.,  Sept  19,  paralysis.  Bro.  Lnke 
ICorray,  member  of  Div.  482. 

AtboiB,  Ga..  Sept  IS,  efFecta  ot  <«»aTation.  Bra 
ILS.  Hairia.  member  of  Div.  49B. 

Clebame,  Texas.  Sept  10,  auicidai,  Bra  CI.H.  GliK 
■OD,  mamber  of  Div.  GOO. 

Honatt  Ha,  Ans.  24,  Bricht'e  dleaaaa  Bra  J<dm 
P.  SoUIvaa.  mamber  of  Div.  S07. 

Valley  Junction,  Iowa,  Sept  2.  acalded.  Bra  Graf- 
ton W.  Zanor.  member  <^  Div.  626. 

Marinera  Harbor,  N.  Y..  Oct  4.  Bro.  Frank  Haa- 
hm.  member  of  EHv.  641. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Sept  23.  diabetes.  Bro.  John  Kin- 
ner,  member  of  Div.  644. 

Cincinnati.  O.,  Oct  8.  bead-end  edlislon.  Bra  El- 
mer B.  Sunpami.  memherof  Uiv.  646. 

Pern,  Ind..  Oct  8,  sanarrene,  Bro.  J.  W.  Cum- 
mlnffs,  member  of  Div.  648. 

Proctor,  Ulnn.,  Oct  9.  complication  of  diseases. 
Bro.  Frank  J.  Burka  member  of  Div.  669 

Chicaso,  HI..  Sept  11,  Bra  Thoe.  J.  Garland,  mem- 
ber of  IMv.  680. 


Youngstown.  O..  Oct  4.  typhoid  pneanoola.  Bra 
C.  W.  Garland,  member  of  Div.  627. 

Silsbee.  Texas,  Sept  14,  operation,  Bro.  W.  E. 
Wataon.  memlter  of  Div.  636. 

Quimv.  DL,  Sept  11.  Bra  J.  W.  Butler,  member  ot 
IMv.644. 

Savannah.  Ga.,  Sapt  26.  apoplexy.  Bra  Wm.  H. 
Foran.  member  of  Div.  646. 

Los  Anselee,  Cel.,  Sept.  l&eaaew.BtaH.Bainea, 
member  of  Div.  662. 

Ttfton.  Ga.,  Sept  28.  Bra  L.  A.  Harrison,  member 
itf  Div.706. 

Needles.  OaL,  Sept  20^  eudna  turned  over.  Bra 
R.  W.  Gtudani,  member  of  Qv.  789. 

Orrville,  O.,  Oct  1.  Bra  Harry  Kentx,  member  of 
Div.  741. 

Lathbridm,  Altm..  Can.,  Sapt  U  killed.  Bra  R  M. 
RoUnson.  mwnber  of  Div.  760; 

RensseUer.  N.  Y..  Sept  4.  acute  kidney  trouble, 
Bro.  Jss.  G.  Paul,  member  of  Div.  7S2. 

Transcona.  Han..  Sept  6,  enfine  tamed  over.  Bro. 
C.  E.  Hoora  member  of  Div.  816. 

Bmodon,  Uao.  Can.,  Sept  87,  effects  of  «q>era- 
Ooa,  Bra  J.  F.  HiompKm,  member  of  Div.  818. 

LooKvlew,  Ttamt,  Sept.  7.  acuta  iwpendidtis.  Bra 
W.  E.  Cochran,  number  of  Div.  881 


ADMITTED  BY  TRANSFER  CARD 

IiUo  Diviaum— 

BS— Henry  Veiahon.  from  Div.  69. 

64- A.  H.  Hunter,  from  Div.  S06. 

72-J.  C.  Birch,  N.  F.  Frande.  from  Div.  291. 

T7-J.  P.  Ktiv,  C.  J.  Fox.  fmm  Div.  689. 

89-C.  G.  HcBride,  Phillip  Fontaine;  Thos.  White, 
A.  GulUemette,  W.  T.  Richards,  from  Div.  288. 
128- Wm.  B.  Ducolon,  from  Div.  689. 
1S4-U.  P.  Shuckbart  from  Div.  839. 
148-0.  S.  Ward,  from  Div.  260. 
167— Howard  Horn,  from  Div.  688. 
lei-a  H.  Harmon,  from  Div.  664. 

J.  R.  Holiiday,  from  Div.  81. 
1S6— E.  L.  Traubert  from  Div.  628. 

F.  A.  Kinney,  from  Div.  169. . 
192-D.  A.  Qufnn.  from  Div,  66. 
222-W.  L.  Hill,  from  Div.  228. 

J.  F.  Calloway,  from  Div.  681. 
ZB8-W.  G.  Weeks,  from  Div.  199. 
2G0-A.  F.  Shelly,  from  Div.  272. 

298-  W.  J.  Sprinter,  frtsn  Div.  690. 

299-  S.  F.  Thompson,  frmn  Div.  S9T. 
803- J.  L.  Hoynard.  from  Div.  889. 
806— L.  L.  Wolf,  from  Div.  690. 

886— E.  A.  HcLaUffhlin,  from  Div.  680. 

893— Chaa.  U.  HcCrum.  from  Div.  688. 

416— A.  W.  Sprinser,  from  Div.  796. 

446— H.  H.  Rodwiff.  f  rmn  Div.  721. 

478 -Wm.  T.  Oliver,  Wm.  L.  Wolf,  tttm  Dir.  080. 

494— Ernest  Dow.  from  Div.  768. 

498'-E.  F.  CcMTielly.  from  Div.  808. 

G.  W.  Haven,  from  Div.  809. 

619- N.  F.-HaaK,  S.  C.  Beers,  from  Div.  626. 
660- V.  D.  Patton,  fran  Div.  766. 
662—0.  C  Stevenson,  from  Div.  396. 
671- Jas.  S.  Turner,  from  Div.  768. 
706— L.  C  Dickinson,  from  Div.  210. 
716— N.  Uorris.  from  Div.  864. 
746— Peter  Buchman,  from  Div.  170. 
810-G»y>.  W.  Cahill.  from  Div.  713. 

Robert  Kneeder,  from  Div.  66. 
816- A..  E.  Chudley.  from  Div.  764. 

0.  N.  Cox,  from  Div.  248. 
837— W.  L.  Haaon,  from  Div.  728. 
847- Edward  Gleason.  from  Div.  664. 
852-Donald  Dow.  Irom  Div.  683. 
854— Jamea  Baird.  from  Div.  683. 
866— James  Belamy,  frcMn  Div.  818. 

F.  Ball,  Chaa.  GotchelL  S.  A.  Atlison.  Thos. 
Wallpoll  J.  J.  Esse,  from  Div.  864. 

F.  J.  Johnaon.  Jaa.  W.  Willis,  Fred  Seward, 
from  Div.  787. 

L.  Baker,  S.  N.  SUter,  8.  A.  Johnson,  from 
Div.  688. 

J.  R.  Gibbe,  D.  A.  McKensio,  L.  I..  Rosa,  from 
Div.  749. 

M.  R.  Lewis.  S.  Stacy.  Chaa.  L.  Smith,  Bert 
Stinson.  frmn  Div.  817. 
8ra— Walter  H.  Hair.  A.  L.  CaisilL  J.,F.  HeUillan, 
J.  G.  St  Clair.  f^^DIv.  ^QQ^i^ 
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Into  DiviMion— 

B62— Job.  Doran,  John  K,  Nebon.  (ran  DlT.  6C2. 
aeS—W.  Pansburn.  frooi  Dlv.  EOO. 
866— T.  H.  Erwin.  from  Dlv.  473. 

866—  W.  J.  WatKW,  frmn  Dlv.  r!9. 
V.  H.  DfynMn,  from  Div.  mn. 

S.  D.  Suonor,  W.  U.  Bun.iy,  \\.  M.  II  itt.  P.  P. 

COTnrtftli,  M.  Colclough.  J.        E.l^C  J.  P. 

Fletcher.     G.  Cazdaer,  L  P.  Hjuiiiun.  B.  Y. 

McGJlvrey,  J.  A.  Martin,  J.  h.  Nufly.  J,  L. 

Kawllnns,  J.  -W.    Sheperd.  L.  C.  Stevens, 

P.  D.  TiidjJe,  L.  A.  Wall,  imm  D!v.  iSB. 
T.  A.  Brawn,  B.  F.  Smart,  G.  C.  Smith.  XU  W. 

Smitb,  J.  a  IWUvjflt,  tram  Dir.  SBft 

867-  F.  it  Bwbtt  ^M,mm^  ftW  J»r,  «<. 

WITHDRAWALS 


From  DivitUm— 

13-J.  E.  Powrfl. 
37-T.  L.  Kenner. 
66 -A.  A.  Onff, 
76— D.  J.  IrviniE. 

88—  A.  M.  Schannaon. 

89—  Thos.  Barnes. 

90—  D.  Dockweiler. 
96-D.  Hickfl. 

Ua— AUred  Bobbins. 
148-HtlwF.  Gibson. 
284— John  C  Heberer. 


From  Divimon-^ 

278-ThoB.  CHCord. 
827- W.  E.  Young. 
89e-A.  N.-Kellar. 
408 -L  H.  Butler. 
429-B.  E.  Ames. 
447-C.  E.  Smith. 
6U— James  Morrison. 
667-fi.  W.  D,  Harris. 
«9»-r.  H.  UcCooneU. 
782-T,  C.  Niebds. 


REINSTATEMENTS 


Into  Division— 

4— H.  J.  Howard. 
»-H.  W.  Nahand. 
SB-W.  R.  Grant. 
S7— Chaa.  GiUcinstm. 
48- W.  J.  Steed. 
m-H.  P.  Yowell. 

L.E.  Harwood. 

A.  h.  Sinor. 

m-a  A.  Smith, 

1B6— Wm.  Riorden, 
W.  L.  Gray, 
H.H.  P»k«r. 

IM-H.  H.  Uju». 

aS-H.  G.  Oberaeker. 

STD— P.  J.  GrifBn. 

MT-J.  H.  H«n>er. 

409-L.E.AFdni. 

486— P.  D.  TUdale. 

462— H.  R.  Stiinffer. 


Into  DivUiott— 

4aO-G«o.  Schwarbenr. 
477— O.  Schwartx. 
GOS-Jas.  Watts. 
604-L.  A.  Drukey. 
G8G-W.  SibaM. 

A.  Dupius. 
646-W.  E.  Mott, 
625 -Carl  X.  FnuikHn. 
641 -C  H.  O'DooeU. 
64B-P.  H.  Mntoo. 
717— W.  A.  Gates. 
736-T.  W.  WiUiams. 

A.  B.  Cblsbobn. 
m-J.  p.  tUmiao. 
170 -U.  O.  Baasett. 
816-a  H.  Fleminff. 
816-B.  W.  Ttown. 
81»-J.  B.  Robinson, 
823-E.  L.  HcAukr. 


EXPELLED 

FOB  NON-PAYMEKT  OT  DUBS 

From  Division—  From  IXvitioH— 

121-  A.  J.  Ewing.  TOO— W.  L.  Brotrn. 
1G6-Samuel  Austin.  721— A.  E.  Aldrldc«. 
S96-Wm.  H.  Wood.  788-C  C.  Tidwdl. 
898-Jas.  C.  Lova.  789-W.  A.  Klrldand. 
486~-Wm.  H.  Gnw.  SlS-Wm.  Bsny. 

rOB  OTHKR  CAUSBfl 

FVom  Division— 

4- A.  H.  SandwiBh.  H.  C.  Sartoris,  W.  N.  Sowell. 
O,  J.  Starkloir,  G.  C.  Woe.  C.  B.  Whiter  J. 
L,  Martin,  S,  ATOrr,  forfdtlBK  iDaurance, 
11— E.  E.  Antibui,  Wn.  Lowdor,  (orfeltitiK  Insure 
ance. 

26— Henry  Rickelman,  forfeitine  Insurance. 

87'Robert  Abbott,  fwfeitinB  insurance. 
W.  B.  Washburn,  vioUtion  of  obUgatiaa. 

63— Leland  Hall,  forMtins  insnranee. 

71-Joseph  F.  HcDade,  Jr„  Wm.  H.  Quaodd.  for- 
feiting insurance. 

90  -  W.  U.  Bast,  forfeiting  insnranee. 

98- J.  A.  Murray.  J.  S.  HcCor.  T.  F.  Wilson,  viola- 
tion Sec  67.  SUtutes. 

122—  F.  Russell  forfeitinar  insurance. 

120— Lawrence  A.  Simons,  unbeeomlnc  eoBdact  and 

violation  of  obligation. 
18S— Jas.  Williams,  foneitins  insurance. 
189-W.  H.  Connor.  W.  O.  CarrolU  J.  G.  Gaffiiey.  M. 

W.  Terrett,  fonaltinr  insurance. 
U8-A.  R  Thurllor.  violation  of  oUiffatian  and  ud- 

bacoming  conduct. 


From  Division— 

164-— J.  W.  HcCamment,  forfeitina  insuianefc 

17&— H.  C.  Bush,  violation  of  oblisatioo. 

186  -Barney  S.  Sbariiey.  forfaitins'  insurances 

200— Lloyd  Stark,  forfeitins  insurance. 

214-~W.  D.  Frists,  violation  of  obtisatian 

221— Chas.  Dank.  torfdtinK  insurance. 

2S1-W.  A.  Smith.  3.  Stucker.  A.  L.  Esdorf.  for- 
feiting insnranee. 

2S8-H.  A.  Hann.  J.  W.  Coacbeiwar.  forfrftftw  in- 
surance. 

288— R.  J.  Smith,  non-payment  of  Insurance  and 
failing  to  correspond  with  Division. 

242  -  J.  R.  Straushn.  T.  E.  Kinney,  forfeiting  insur- 
ance. 

249— F.  H.  Smalley.  non-payment  of  hwunnee. 

268— L.  W.  McCaushey,  forfeiting  ijMuranoe. 

S66-T.  A.  RuUedre.  vkdadoB  of  ot^atian. 

k84-C.  H.  Hoyt,  W.  H.  Wbelan.  TTaiUrtfn.  for- 
feiting insurance^ 

803— Atvin  Tull  forfeitinflr  insurance. 

809— E.  Redd,  foifeitinf  insurance. 

828— G.  W.  Hendry,  J.  H.  Hendry,  ncm-paynMnt  of 
insurance. 

8S2— M.  W.  Qoud.  non-payment  of  insurance. 
8S2— J.  M.  Stickley.  fcneitinB  insurance. 
867  -Henry  Oehler,  forfdtinsr  insurance^ 
364— S.  E.  Howard,  forfeiting  insurance. 
869— James  Kane,  non-payment  of  insnnaeat. 
S71-B.  Archibald,  violation  Sec  92.  Statotee.  and 

Sec  85,  Standing  Rules. 
891— Harry  Fosarty,  violatim  of  oblisatioB. 
894— P.  B.  Gi1iK'>n,  fLrrfeiting  jneuranee. 
SBrj  — O.  W.  Jiith'H..  fiirtL-iting  inHonnco. 
4u3— G.  C^>Tr.'ll,   Andrew  Sprinsor,  Tbe^J.Q^ 

nion,  fiM-fiL-itinff  insimnce, 
404-H3.  A.  W»ril,  forfdtiniT  insuraBM. 
41^-Wm.  J.  HitfEs,.  fiirfcitiiiK  Insurance. 
4^1    Jolin  KtR'!.  ni>rt-purmt^nt  of  iniursncc 
4Ji— it.  Z.  Jtivii.TL',  forfeitiTiij  intmraixrc 
4U-J.£.  Dmlitllih  D.  F.  Herlebctf.   U.  J.  Nmuse; 

Q.  H.  Whita  forfoiTjiiK  InaaraneB. 
4IB— J.  U.  Plommer,  vicJation  a£  atiSgt&n- 

J.  W  S!Tnp!Kin.  G-  A.  Smitlm4ablka teOmi 

JuinC  Workinif  AsnemnaS- 
AST— J.  J.  BcBity.  JqrfetqByJmwfiaBfc. 

496— E.  F,  McKenzie,  non-tiWdUM  tt  ivtOrmnae. 
£M-F,  U  Reddiiif,  for fettaig his ul auuii. 


ance. 

616— Gus  Theyson,  forfeiting  insurance. 
644— Chas.  Deeins,  forfeitina;  intoranee. 
624-H.  C.  Wehra.  J.  J.  Waddell.  C.  W.  Carson,  to- 

f citing  insurance. 
638— F.  P.  Pschorr,  forfeittng  icsoraaiae. 
634- Victor  C.  Eesers,  J.  H.  BeU.  forfeiting  bteer- 

ance. 

640-E.  J.  Bartlett  J.  A.  Poling,  F,  L.  Barrio  for^ 

feiting  insurance^ 
646— W.  W.  Addison,  forfeiting  insurance. 
668-John  W.  Stein,  violation  of  obligaUoo. 
864— C  L.  Christie,  not  corresponding  with  Divinon. 

R.  P.  Sunderiimd,  non-payment  of  tnsuraDce. 

Wm.  Downey,  forfeiting  inouranee  and  not 
corresponding  with  Dividon. 
660-J.  A.  Des  Maze,  forfeiting  iQsnraDC& 
673— J.  N.  Fillman,  forfeiting  Insurance 
692  -B.  Blakeley,  violation  Sec  68.  Statutes. 
699  F.  W.  Mathiesen.  forfeiting  insurance. 
761— Chai.  E.  Robinson,  f  orf  dtins  inmranee. 
776 -W.  A  Curry,  O.  H.  Haukd.  non-Mynentoi 

dues  and  not  corresponding  witli  XNvfsian. 
778-W.  T.  Lynch,  forfdtiiv  Insnianee. 
782-A.  a  Castla  forfeiting  htsnraaoe  and  not  car^ 

revonding  with  Dlvidon. 
808 -W.  F.  Wise,  fwf citing  insurance. 
823-A.  G.  Krueser.  violation  Sec.  46.  page  87. 
627— John  Moore,  forfeiting  insurance. 
851  -H.  Lobb.  refusing  to  take  out  insuranoe. 
862~-R,  Uster.  J.  D.  Loean.  fwfelting  insoranca^ 

The  expulsion  <rf  Bm.  O.  B.  Hays  from  Dfr.  tSt 
wliichwMaredin  the  October  JoVKMAUwaa  an  error 
InreportingtoOrAdOfBcaL  Brotber  Hairslslngoed 
standing  In  Dlv.  SSC    B.  M.  Yfatl9,A^X.M^  S& 
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LOCOMOTIVE  ENQINEERS'  MimJAL  UF2  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION 
OfficU  Node*  of  AwiwMwH  517-820 

SERIES  O 

Oppicb  or  AnociATioN.  Room  1136  B.  op  L.  E.  Bldc. 
ThtktDMaiimSaenlariatL.  E.li.L,amdA.I.A.  CLBVblahD,  OHIO.  Nov.  1.  1916. 

Dear  Sin  and  Broa.:— You  an  bardv  Dotiflad  of  tba  death  or  dlwUBtr  <d  tha  fidlowiiw  raemban  of  tha 
Aaaodatioii: 

Foot  ■■■Mimenti  for  payment  of  thaae  claimi  are  hereby  lened  aad  Secretarlea  ordered  to  eonect 
tl.OOftonall  whoareinsurwl  forlTGO,  SS.OO  froniaUwhoarafnaured  for  I1.EW.  14.00  from  aU  who 
are  tnmired  fen*  $3,000,  and  t6.00  from  all  members  insured  for  K600.  and  forward  Mme  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  Treaaorm:. 

Mombera  of  the  Inaiuanca  Aaaociation  are  reqoired  to  remit  to  Dividon  Secretaries  within  tbirb'  daya 
from  date  of  diia  notka,  and  tha  Diviaioo  Secratariaa  to  the  Genoral  Secretary  and  Treasurer  within  ten 
day*  thnaaftar.  on  panalty  of  forfoitbv  th^  mamberahip.   (See  Section  25,  pase  120,  of  By-Laws.) 

Saeretarlas  w31_aand  ntnlttaneaa  to  and  maka  all  drafts,  axpraaa  money  orders  or  ppatofflea  moaey 
cadara  PAYABLE  TO  C.  E.  IUCHARX>S,  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TKEASUREK  Wa  wUl  not 
•eeapt  paekacaa  of  monar  aent  br  •Kproaa,  unless  eharsaa  have  baen  nrqwid.  Ilia  Joubhal  elasaa  on  the 
18th  «<«aeh  month.  <3ainia  raeaiTed  after  that  day  wHlne  over  until  toe  succeedbv  mcnth. 


■a- 


Ks 


CaoBC  of  Death 
or  Disaliility 


Am't 
of 
Ins. 


To  lYhom  PayabI* 


.iWrW,  F.SaUel... 
4S  &  K,  Wlnkand. 
«1  John  KeR«rt.. 
W  A.  R.  BtaUur. . 
m  3.3.00X00.... 
m&O.  lioDaniaL 


85 


WO^IX  Batobsidar. 

mUlLWMaaatt.. 
<ID9i.I.  Wfalta,...„. 
471  L,  H,  Hornn..... 
*BE.T.S«iith~7.,.. 
«S  HatthflT  DnlbiK. . 

fit  Liok*  Umrar  

476  W.  E.  Isbeater.... 
476  EuE.  HcCvUpiRKlk 
4TI  WTELWataDD.,.. 
€iafi.B;IIaatan.... 
fit  W.FJCunntaivliam 

«DE.F.WS  

461  P,U  GrecB..,..,. 
4e£T.  E.  Swalwdl.., 
4SST.  i\  Mahonw.... 
James  O'HhL.... 

ikbiJ.  L.  Jaeobr  

ifAWra.  Arnold.. .... 

4a  1.  W.  Butler.  44 

4ffl  Barrr  Kentx.  96 

4»W.  EL  Cochnn..-.  47 
400  John.  E-Feekor....  » 
tflBvmond  Kaia...  96 

4a  B«i)a  Ford  06 

M  W.  H.  W«bb  H 

m  Wa-ILE^muk...  4S 
W  AdamWdlHl....  17 
4«D.  C.  Hodv  — -■  *i 
4HaDan][faerlT.....  78 
tiBL.  ATlbrriBcn....  47 

4SeJ.  D.  Kinner  U 

fiOO  L,  B.  Sh^rwin....  43 

m  J,  A.  French  44 

W2  Wm.  H.  Ulmer, ..  H 

W:l  ]*tter  TalloUt  K 

Wl  .1.  W.  Uunipowii]-.  U 
ftiSiW.  B.  McCi-ath  :« 
■f^i.Kfl't»ti''itip:in-]ck  'J..' 
W7  Jolin  (iLiinL^,  ..  .  'i4 
m  Urown  Crow 

WS  G,  K.  n-innip  'fi-^] 

m  j.  V.  Thr.mi>Bgn  ,,  Ki 
611  Friirik  Haiil'jn  ...  .  m 
CmrhHB.  W.  GuHand.'ial 
^l^MlolK-rt  Pinkney. 
BIJ  Jno.  H.  Balderaon  ^' 
515  E.  B.  Sampwin.  ..'^ 
HliFrjink  Eurke,...  F'2 
B17L.  T,  Dtmi-Bey,  .. 
MS  H<Tb"l  rh.jmr»"*n.  4»\ 
619  IJporin'  I).iw-crB«i\.  I'S 
_S»A.  F:(Jwajii'i  "1' 


ffiUar 
«BI  JoJv 


;>cy«tfUi...-..]¥4a«l 

mdKUM,..,..   160r> 


rdiawae.. 


BM  A^.  IS. 


FiOt.  II, 
Nov.ie, 

Dec  7. 
June  4. 
May  13^ 
AuB.  ^ 
Hay  Si. 
July  L 
Hay  23. 
May  U. 
July  20. 
iDet.  iM, 
9$  Dee.  n. 


July 
K-k  IS. 

■Iti  Jjly  17, 


July  li 
3*rpt  a. 
Aujc.  28, 
Oct.  7. 
K*l  Repf.  fi, 
RIfi'Sppt  31. 

VI  }■\■]^.  :■. 


t 

l^llscpt 

187]lS«pL 
ISOKlSepL 
IfiSTOct. 
190tiS*Pt. 

iwaioct, 

ijiHi'J  Oct. 

l?HiiAiiB, 
l!rlB  AuR, 
l'.«Ii---^i;ijt. 

19U",Etpt. 
19WOct. 
l»20ct. 
IKWi'Oct 

I'.'ltiOct, 

lH-r.ri,-t. 

l----[n^-t. 


__  _  Ib  war 

191^!Hyacarditii.  

1918;R3Eht  leg  amputated 

lftlGprc«tatie  disease.  

Ul^nania   , 

UllslCanear  of  Btdmash.. 
UltfArterfai  sclent  

mtikmed.  

UlffCardnoina  

UUSyribmitis  

19UmUndla£t«ve  

in^eart  disease  

IBlBTamarof  bladder,.,, 

UlR'Killed  

L^l&Urwnife  POisonins,  . 

ISl&Uurdarod.  

IBiaHtyoetaditis  

Ulfipirhoidii' af  '^ivo-!!" 

IfilfiLeiicacrnla  

ISilBAmy'tr'pWc  Ist.  p^l'ii 
LSlfilnte'fltiiijd  obfttract'n 

UlBiliouGaeDiia  

ISlBlNepbritiB....... 

tdl^vunshot  wnuid. 

mbjApoptexy  

lyLaHBsndiaeue... 

IsWKilled.  

IflieMywMrdio)  inaune'y 
ISLfi^Anieina  pectoris...,. 
IBIDlDinbeCicKUiEfcna. 
ISlftHItnl  reffurifit^lHi. 

IfilAJPnenmonia  

IfltSCm^bral  BcJemsslB..- 

islfllKilled  

iaiO'l.crt  lE-eramDuCaUd.. 

U'ltrKilleri  

l?ilt-.  Killed  

11>LI-AISCL-SB  

li'lii  KilleJ..  .  

I'.'liil'i  i'E'hral  hi^TtmrihaBV 
]iilt'i..:iriH.-fr  nt  mnmiich  . 
liHijT'tilliiBiB  polmonatiB. 
]lllt;'T3.tih<>iil  fever...., -- 

WlrVKillcrL   r 

'\rU'Tio  Bclerosis  

1!i|iiKllkil..  ............. 

lliliiAiJuulL-xy  

igiii.Hir'iurt  diBcas*  

19L<iO«ni!ral  ttaK»9bo*ts> 
»l6|I>f*h6tes.. 


30011 
1^ 

lew 

IfiOO 

uoo 

tm 

uoo 

uoo 

4000 

son 


»oo 


uoo 

uoo 
IfiDO 
IfiOO 
4fi00 

leOD 

lOOO 

woo 

1600 
ISOO 

sow 

4fi00 

uoo 

1500 
4600 


1600 
UOO 

sooo 

4600 

ueo 
vm 
ma 

inS 
uoo 

UOO 

uoo 

IKIO 
ISDD 
ISOO 
IKO 
IQCW 
1600 

aooo 
uoo 

3000 
IKOO 
1600 
IWW 

IWO 
151  Xt 
SUM 

MPUO 
UOO 


ChOdrn. 

Annie  Winland,  w. 
Lady  F.  Htffert,  w. 
Uannab  M.Stalkar.w 
Uanr  A.  Cuiran,  w. 
H]nniftL.McD^ial.w 
FtancesBatghddaMr 
A.Tf.  Byer.  w. 

ret«  Staa.b. 

Self. 

£ilen  llomn.  1r. 
MolUo  I.&nifli.w. 
OertrDd*  Diilinff .  w> 
ICarthaUumw.  w. 
Dais3<  Ubeater. 
EeaorWeCidlMth„w 
BoberU  Wataan,  w. 
Sail 

Kan  QianiltfliHI^W 
Nioda  WoU. 
Ddla  W,  Green,  T. 

Delia  Uahonor.  ir. 

Mora  omul,  w. 
Caixle  id.  Jaeobr,  w. 
Heme  H.  AnoM. 
Hra.  Fran  ds  Bu  tler.m 
E)ell»  K«ntx.  W, 
Jesai«  CochiBZL  w, 

RhodaFiM^V. 
Mar?  B,  Wefeh,  w. 
Nen  Ftew.  ■. 
Dauahtv  and  son. 
Harold  C  Hwlar,  a. 
Danrhtera. 
Birdie  HarrisoB,  w. 
Dwa  Kbiliv.  W. 
Hri.  E.  Sherwhi,  m. 
Holljo  P.  FTfrnf^  w. 
Harry  X>  ffimr* 
ChiMin,-  ' 
Self.  ^ 
WOeand  Btttih 
llaryJ.I^pati{ek,W 
Ifary  Quinlan,  s. 
Edwatd  N.  Cr,iw.  li 
Anna  P.  D«hrik 
Maria  TtiomtiiM:'!!,  m. 
[.^amonl  MaiiLiiiL, 
NfIIIc!  Corlend,  w. 
May  pinkni'y,  w. 
Anns  Hjiii)«TL-<3n,  w. 
Bc-Imi  J-iiiiiifU'ni,  w. 
MJiry  A.  L^i.rki.'.  w. 
Anma  Di'rrpKi-y,  cJ, 
AiJa  p.  Thi-impi^iTn.  w 
k1.-i  1.  Dowcioox.  «r. 
Hebera^  Sdwaida.  V 


TMal  number  of  death  cl^s  (9 '  am 
TM  namberoC  dtsaUHty  elafms     S  ( ^' 


Total  amount 


of  ehdmBu^Bjqdo^&OglC 
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nauKlal  Stataneat 

mMmiABT  FUND  FOB  SBttEHBBB 

Balance  oo  band  SepUcnb«r  1. 1916.  4DSb8H  88 

Received  byMa«Mniento  Noa.  28S-291  and  back  atteuiaenU.  S16e.98T  44 

Received  fran  manben  carried  by  the  Awociation    

.iBtmst  for  Svtanbor   714  » 

Refund    2.9W  00 

Total  sne.s4» 

Paid  In  daima   lB>.oaa  46 

BalMMaoohuidS^itanlMrU  «m.462  7S 

SPBCUL  MOKTUAAT  FUMD  rOE  8BrmiBKB 

BalMwa  on  hand  Ssptmber  1  |nS.MB  19 

ItMdv«d  In  Scptamber.   l&-^«5 

Balance  on  hand  S«ptamb«r  80.  t661.6SB  94 

BXrSNSB  FUND  FOB  SBPTEIIBBB 

Balance  on  hand  Soptonber  1  48ltfiEl  S7 

Received  from  foea  t     SB  87 

Received  frotn  2  per  MOt   VM  01 

Refund  on  bonda.   210  27 

*  4.177  16  4.177  15 

Total  S  ML«»  72 

Expeoaea  far  SapteBbar.   2.01  fO 

Ba^ce  on  band  SapUmber  80.  |a.«S7  22 


SUteoMiit  of  Men^rsbip 

FOB  SBPntMBBR.  19M 

OamiiUd  rtpr^tmtt:.                                                         «7n  •l.fiOO  tUSO  AflOO  ATSO  UMt 

Total  BwmbarahtoAnviut  SI,  in6.                                         Ui27  dLOTT  US  UiW  6  4Jtt 

AppUcaUona  ana  ralnatataMatB  roeelvad  dnrfnc  asonth   127  00  13 

Total*                                                                       LEn  ^UM  128  I9jm  6  C641 

From  which  dadtwt  poHciea  »— mIm^mI  by  death,  accident,  or 

otberwiae.                                                                   _J  1»       ..   «  U 

Total  memberahlp  September  90. 1916.                                     1.624  42.975  122  19,838  «  4.SB 

Grand  total  OBLWD 


WANTED 

The  Insurance  Aasociation  is  stUl  holding  money  belonging  to  the  various  parties  named  below. 
If  anjr  one  can  give  us  information  about  them,  we  will  appreciate  it  very  much,  as  we  have  not 
been  ^le  to  locate  tbem.  This  money  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  Association,  and  we  at*  ansioua  \o 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  benefleiaries. 

Georse  F.  Conrad,  Son  of  oar  late  Brother  J.  J.  Conrad,  of  tHv.  Ko.  7S0,  Altoona,  Pa.,  amonnt 
doe  2464.04. 

Har  Agnes  Hayea,  Niece  <tf  our  late  Brattter  Wm.  E.  Hayes,  of  Di*.  No.  224,  City  of  Mexico. 
Hex.,  amount  due  $732.00. 

James  Powera,  Brother  of  our  late  Brother  Michael  Powen.  of  DIv.  No.  286.  Grand  Rapid*. 
Mich.,  not  beard  from  for  15  yeara,  amount  due  1136.37. 

Mra.  Laura  Thorp,  Slater  of  our  late  Brother  F.  B.  Reynolds,  of  DIv.  No.  637.  Trenton.  Onl.. 
amount  doe  (1500.00. 

W.  E.  FUTCH.  C.  E.  RICHARDS. 

President  Gen'l  Sec'r  and  Treu. 


Claim'  Div. 


WEEKLY  INDEMNITY  CLAIMS  PAID  OCTOBER  1.  1916. 


Name 


•777 

8 

778 

684 

•779 

267 

780 

688 

•781 

47 

•782 

872 

788 

107 

784 

220 

786 

86 

IX 

8 

787 

788 

668 

789 

226 

■no 

781 

791 

4n 

GeoTff e  Grant  Adv  

Tliooiaa  Smith  

Thos.  B.  G.  Knight.  Adv 

Frank  O.  Miller  

Ira  0.  Jone«,  Adv  

Chaa.  W.  McCoy,  Adv. . . 

J.  T.  Downs  

John  H.  Taylor  

Willard  Rubs  

T,  Schwaab  

Thomas  H.  Todd  

J.  F.  Womack  

C.  L.  LeRoy  

W.  r.Mayaon  

W.T.  TiTF...  


S186  00 

792 

178 

51  46 

793 

203 

160  00 

794 

S64 

12  86 

795 

267 

260  00 

796 

433 

200  OO 

797 

762 

14  29 

798 

154 

22  86 

799 

823 

m  14 

800 

444 

2U  OU 

801 

102 

11  4:1  ; 

802 

86 

36  57 

908 

197 

42  86 

804 

182 

8E  71 

806 

468 

60  00  > 

806 

218 

E.  F.  Lewis.  

Hiram  Golbom  

A.  H.  Douglass  

T.  B.  Kelly  

J.  B.  McHwaine  

J.  L.  Hollingsworth. 

C.  D.  Sursa  

G,  E.  Florence  

F,  W.  Dexonin  

Oscar  Ober  

A.  W.  Kincaid  

Jas.  O.  Sullivan  

T.  E.  Kearney  

Frank  Leary.  

S.  a  Hall  


Amount 
Paid 


217  14 
46  00 
12  86 
88  67 
28  67 
S!  14 
8  S7 
42  86 
21  43 

16  00 
60  00 
48  67 

17  14 
60  00 
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Claim  Div. 


Amount 
Paid 


Claim 


Div. 


Name 


Amount 
Paid 


807 

471 

808 

801 

809 

398 

810 

181 

ail 

824 

812 

686 

818 

601 

ail 

601 

854 

471 

817 

460 

818 

228 

819 

177 

8 

812 

48 

184 

au 

ooc 

286 

216 

8SS 

471 

827 
828 

801 

860 

aSB 

OS 

880 

618 

881 
882 

471 

477 
162 

888 
814 

127 

886 

428 

166 

887 

478 

888 

498 

617 

fUA 

617 

186 

OVA 

724 

aM 

86 

Bit 
vwm 

606 

444 

846 

8 

OvI 

86 

MO 

898 

210 

8G0 

402 

8C1 

408 

160 

862 
868 

471 

864 

817 

866 

60S 

866 

198 

867 

28 

868 

287 

869 

664 

860 

S39 

8B1 

177 

862 

428 

868 

471 

864 

166 

866 

27 

866 

471 

867 

66 

J.  F.  Word.  

S.  L.  Mayo.  

J.  T.  Sweenor  

F.U.Mort<ai.  

Wm.  D.  Booney.  

H.  C.  Campbell  

W.  P.  Colbarn  

Jamaa  N.  Doak  

William  F.  Adam«. . 

J.  O.  Sheals  

P.  B.  BradT  

John  F.  Yoongblood 

J.  S.Clarlc  

Henry  HcHugh. .... 

Prank  J.  Uotm  

L.  P.  Groth  

R.  L.  Hoora......... 

J.  H.  Kdlnw  

L.  D.  Biee  

Ha^A.  King  

W.£C  KaiatMr  

C.  E.  OdaoB  

J6ba  F.  Bicker  

Gwrse  C.  Tbomaa. . 

J.  W.  Kirkwood  

JamaaB.  Dixon.... 

Tboa.  Uorcer  

C.  B.  Ffnch.  

W.  F.  Howland  

J.  E.  Harler  

Ed  Donslaas  

W.W.  JobnMn  

Wm-CWeer  

J.  E.  K«B^  

Fred  Knodar.  

L.  F.  Keolker  

O.  P.  Foater  

A.  £.  Ammun.  

W.E.WI11,  Adv.... 

W.  E.  Prontjr....... 

ThompwmMcCa>key,Adv 
Frank  H.  Fandnch 

J.  G.  Donbar  

P.  E.  NwA.  

H.  J.UeCartr  

Wdl  J.  BdL  

Wm.  A.  Howard..; 

ICittoD  Hieka  

F.S.StoDe.  

Harry  Itosan  

Horace  Boeeon..... 
Chaa.  F.  Kanaler.. 
John  Lee. 

J.  W.  HaU  

B.  L.  Stowf.;.."- 
BmotT  O.  ShiT^. 
J.  A.  HcMurnr... 

A.  R.  Cannady  

Jaa.  J.  Brady..... 


188  67 

m 

207 

86  71 

m 

872 

77  16 

m 

400 

20  00 

^71 

861 

46  71 

a72 

281 

28  67 

378 

618 

6  71 

S74 

748 

80  00 

80S 

66  71 

1^76 

146 

20  00 

)f77 

864 

61  29 

146 

107  16 

Ji79 

611 

20  00 

772 

5  71 

Stl 

299 

230  00 

33i 

28 

64  29 

S88 

802 

00  00 

884 

267 

42  86 

686 

482 

46  71 

936 

184 

46  71 

$S7 

611 

40  00 

388 

761 

21  48 

BUS 

891 

80  00 

206 

140  00 

666 

126  71 

271 

106  C7 

121 

111  48 

400 

87  14 

396 

262 

66  71 

M96 

638 

25  71 

688 

20  00 

668 

87  14 

»99 

781 

11  48 

9D0 

86 

28  21 

901 

899 

17  14 

«2 

616 

17  14 

dos 

10 

82  86 

W4 

10 

431  43 

3W 

10 

100  DO 

9B6 

826 

61  43 

907 

8 

876  OO 

W8 

177 

28  67 

■Md 

428 

34  29 

669 

22  86 

177 

16  00 

■m 

264 

27  14 

J 13 

230 

47  14 

■J14 

870 

17  14 

19 

28  67 

rise 

686 

34  29 

■■'B7 

668 

64  29  1 

'708 

642 

34  29 

■J20 

612 

20  00  1 

"314 

662 

106  71  1 

•949 

66 

26  71 

•^18 

210 

40  00 

"192 

801 

42  86 

872 

20  00 

868 

40  00 

*708 

642 

26  71 

147  86  1 

J.  D,  Pyron  

Chnrli<»  Zj-ndft.  

E.  ht.  iJi.ivL'ii|ii.rt 
M.  M.  WhM-W  

A.  a.  Wjitian. .  

Ctiaa.  W,  McCain  

J'jb.ph  C.  Clnrlc   

E.  E  Lart-  

L.  I '.  i^hHwlt;>'  

Gwjrg-i"  Luhey  

P.  A.  (.Jitftckerbtifth,.. 

T,  M.  UriiiiB  

HijRii?[  Vi.  S-pi-clnmn-. 
W.  T,  Ti.  LftM-ter.  ._. 

B.  J.  McLiiiiKhliii. . ,  .  . 
T.  W.  Buriie...-  --  . 

R.     L.      Jjimi'S  -  n  , 

J.  H.  }Ji.'llin«B«  urlh  . 

J.  ii.  Tt".ikcr_  

Mflvin  KiBnifk  

PtTTy  ZiififTbtmun ... . 
H.  W,  L<iv'Bu!i. 
Tti-miai?  K.  OiTiiuij  ... 

R.  M.  Kiii.ui-11:  

J.  W    Hflew  .... 

C.  H.  <'hiifiit.-rl:un  

Will.  j\n,.,lfl  , 

C.  It.  AudKlaoYl  

Loxn.Lrij  J.  BueUer  

Gt'iir^i-  KiHiingvr. , . . . 

C,  F.  M-  CfJiBWi  

G.  H.  lnin~iirii 

Jchn  1..  VApiia. ,  

A.r  Kelly...  

C.  W.  L'hapman.L.  

Ctf^rfP  E  Bdtnuntcb. . 

S.  M.  Kj«  

ULIi:a  J.  Fletcher  

Ceurga  J,  Lea/y  . . 

C.  I..  .SininBl.BTrf. 

Juc.At  H<^nWri;.v,i.i.  

Li-ni-  Ttiirhnt  

J.  H.  VvA-,  

E.  I",  Hcwi'  

D.  D,  Hall   ....... 

Jrdfiii'H  O' Bryan  

H-^riry  McBuTiii'y  

Frank  S.  Padgmt.  Adv.. 

S,       Hunt.  AiiV  

J.  M,  Ailv  

WilLiam  Tiximt'y.  .^dv... 
Mj-rrw  Krt'lviwn,  Elal... 

J.  rt.  Ccyrve.  Bo!  

CIl.im,  A-  ICtibii5B<jT>.  Adv. 

J.  L.  FiFkliriK.  A<i\  

T.      Diyiwi.  Bui  

Henry  M&nley.  Adv.... 

D.  D.  Tnmt  Bal  

WUlMUn.  ^DoMr^  Adr. . 


$140  00 
88  87 
lU  49 
140  00 
16  00 
211  48 
162  87 
87  14 
66  71 
20  00 
82  14 
71  48 
28  67 

31  43 
26  71 
26  71 

102  86 
6  71 
48  67 

106  67 
28  67 

200  00 

261  43 
71  43 
26  71 
92  14 
84  29 

87  14 
28  67 
20  00 

168  67 
40  00 
2S  71 

174  29 
11  43 
16  00 

19  89 

88  67 
42  86 

8  G7 
8  67 
28  67 
46  71 
671 
22  86 

20  00 

32  14 
100  00 
220  00 
100  00 

60  00 
896  71 
170  00 

80  00 
160  00 

96  00 
20OO0 

66  00 

46  00 


$10^9696310.968  69 


Ttotal  nnmbar  of  Weekly  Indemnity  Claims  184. 
**Claima  reopened,  2. 


*Nmnberof  Advance  Faymenti  on  Clalme.  14. 


IHDEHNTrY,  DEATH  AND  OISABIUTY  CLAHIS  PAID  OCTOBER  1.  iSlt. 


Claim     Div.  Name 
179  -  OS  -  Grafton  W.  Znor. 


TMal  nnmbar  of  Indemidlar  DMth       I^mUUIT  Clalma.  1. 

WeAly  Indemnity  Claima  paid  fnxn  December  1.  1901  to  September  1.  1«6 

ladvnnitv  Derth  and  DbaUlity  Cbdna  p^  from  April  1.  1907.  to  SavL  1. 

in&  


...$1.060  00 

lueooo 


$819.978  06 


809.847  86 


$1.060  00 
$1&009  88 


W.  S.  FUTCa  Prarfdnt 


$1.129.426  41       |1.129;426  41 
^      $1,14L486  01 


DIVISIONS  BY  STATES  AND  PROVINCES 

AanlMon  WISt.TbomH  ft.  »  .i>ni'   ]!  Allstnn  tSS  I'amdrn        Zl.an  SuriiiHn<-Jd.    ...aAi  !iuli*lliB-  -M»,m. 

mrmloEhkiD  m,  6U,au  irt-     A.'uu      .  Kn  ,  ei.  itr^fumdCii         ...UH  I'oiedu..  ..1.  iSi.m  lUU 

...106,  SBS,  UZ.4BS8ohrBLt>fr  BK  JurnU..  IbL^  >'IU'hliiirB        .Itil  KJizatu  ib.         fi+  Van  Wen   M  Aai«rUlo     WL  Bl 

Mobile  IW  I'oroato.        10,802  BHr>  A-JU  (Ic,  uthfld  Ll^  ll^tiizikvii  j:|  WellhtllJE-  AortJn   JD 

Moilt«ome«r-.--WTocDnto  JiillM..3M  Hiiujoiiind  0<:  Spr)!ijill>Bld          63  Jtfra^;  Ukt,;  ,.Ba,  IW  FouooEUna  ....SS  bii  Hnnu..  .m 

Haiit80BeRr....WTr«iiWn  >VIU<»^-II  IIH  V^..r<;ir>.lDi.. M  .■•'rvrlF  Cttj' .lE^.H?        OiLilinaA       Bnwum4  m 

a?>l'»«r  ra  Wlndwr  8WU^m,nBii.n  a]        i  J^«.Tt-li......  fifrt  chi^fciTt.  *«Clrf»T»*- 

ToMloon  MO      Pa.QDBBmj  'J-'li*      i  w  I'iUvrwo  kJ  i-tt"^""""- 

TaMombik.  ....(BOhsadlara  J<]t..EE8 

Doiulw.  ■615 1.  __  __  _  

Pwwiott  ««M6iti«»jjBti«.«Mk;«!'""l^^^^^^   S  KnaU.  :W.^...m 

Taoaoo.   3BI 

Wiiulow  IM  I 

Ani!S^^„..rm  wnimniuim  lym  H^-jrHATr/.r-fiiMK^?!*-  s?r     ™"  ""-a  asssii»i~: :  s 

iwnU  .BM 

OotWr..  TO  I 

Kldorado  ItB 

Little  Book  l£Ctolor»do01tr...»Wi.-iL,   iS.Saa„^„   sh  ,  _/ 

PlneBluB  jMoanoaOttf  SMBcll.'  i-Jalue.  ...C^e  s!l\.sta«t4 

VKuBaran  >a<  Onnd  JnD0t....4n  Bchuli-    ,.,    BaubUh 

riurOKIU      LaJantk.,  HIBltouri.'    ,.   .i^i^  }ttmidji 


B»kenfl«ld  IBBPnebia.   lihii'hnt^uia.  h 

UDDUOalr  4»B»lldB  inOt  l-r  ILii|<tdFi....lb9  i;^, 

Kirn  IMTr.nld^l  *80  0{.i  .   6^  Ui.V.U  .   — 


Albnny  »6 h<i*jbiat«.V,"  fMSUn. 

,,,.,Aiibam  800         ri!ll«l  FUMln 

'mi'  l<="ff'"iniwiii-  -  llU  Balboa  0  K  W 


NewJlM.  SWew  Har«i   77*?' 

OaklMid  .»  Mew  London.. ..M 

Portol*....  BOO  Waierbnrj  BVf 


 *^»Aii,r.v:,.  

--^   -  ■■"■Mffi^^^   ■ 

Kradford 


Oakland  Mg;;  f^nK^      818  I*  " "1      W '"n.-uUlli.  ■ .  .^W  kw  h^H^  "  '    "w^   xSJfflfi.^  "4 

..ifs  Jinii-uir   BBS  h.^i^,.ii  ii  V'>r>)''ndulp  W  WnlnulS 

*l<YMkiiink  


BUecbank  8M 

BoMilllfl  4U 

Saorunento. 


 aSB  Wilmington  ....B*2g„rUh,.w  ^wcopU^  ,   H<  f! "7",^  J ; Sicairu.-Bi. 

8*nFr*nctw>o..KI  IMlt.    UliMbU  Foil.  Mu.li*in...3a]  tit  3^  tt,Vh™k ESOhamlH-i 


toanbrook  JW  Mow  sii^'lllaaKrr 

Kantloopt  Sa  PeiuMoIa.  TIB  Rh  n  i » • 

Kamloop*  »5B«nford  MB  2" 


US 


—  UoD  nil  au  Bb  K<  K.ff.'"i°J  ' 


•  41»V«ll,T-lv»B^t.  .  [.-.It  UiltM-"..  >«»i-BO  .   16^ 

W>ti-rli>i  lU    !Ul  I'rlt-t  .IvpiiH   M  II- 

iij'<il"ani  ^"  MH^.mb  li«  Pim  JKrriii. ...   ISi  ^, 


V^Toouw  go  "7 '  "l- 

Prln««  Rupert.  .lU  ^'5^  ■«  «i 

Brandon  m^J^IiS^  SAti  hl^.n  IM  "ft  ui.  c  V«"l« 

MifMH  HI 

'W;  tkirjiic-  r-TiB. 
KrcNilitielJ  ... 
C'bjtfiit  


Ha  Biili 


HOBt.|lo»*  Fallen. 
 S'-l-nd  Poad^. 




 'J«WUIraii' 

W^^iud^argi^^'-^'-H** 

l!n>'  3W  Nnw  Alhoii*...,ft?rT  lidchtBCur  ....Itl,  M  .i_|„,,„ 


 SjAIeian^™.  .. 


lilfj : 


I'l'lll-l'IrtiCin 

■  Ui-Siilt).  

,,  <uc  r"riir>'i[  

111;..  Siiiri'elinB  

:;^i[,i.r 


..CM 



-  .  J-*-'  u.'  I-  L*..L-l  I 


Jjiw  im*.  l'lal.^  .,  ,THa5j^^ 

KOETIICtHOLLIL  MMJ»Alft 


jOJ  Hjdl.l..i.rt.... 

Tran»«.na  MB  £'^^^    00.  ™!  S"" 

te.dii-;::::§Kwa,c^^:'^JSi;i. 

Otilfary..  .,f. ...»_,      "»*"<»  H.  r 

Modlo(iieHBt...«aa  OleniiB  FerrT..«  B.^i 

V/M  BdmontonTW  MontMler  «  i. 

HiiKATOHKWAH    Pocatello  H8l..- 

Blggar  M7        ILUIOU  N< 

Kanuaek  t&£  Aurora.   B  Ni  "  i 

UelTllla  7«  BeaHotown  ^«O^.L^h  .v,r„„.  m  "h.l'riv 

UooMJaw  BlOBIoomlnrtOB....  llPi.r^   Jr 

N.  Battleford. . .716  Bine  iBland  MB  Plt'"f"ir«  K.'i 

Prinoa  Albert..HB  Qentralla.   MPrali    T4|i  ^.X,;^  m"B]7  OE 

g:ifc^^Sd-:;:?a8{:Klsr.v.vio.n8wr^^   :r.r,i,..Mn.o„  ..-^y^,,^ 

q.mpbollton....l«a;  o««o.....M4.TOA.hl„,,.l   6*.3r.],™7h  ■ 

S<55^?"S-u:;;  !SSt!;«!? ffl-aSOorl.ii:       .  ....SG^Mi.  l^mla....4H-,**fl  ^j,„o 

AlUnnrB.. 
AnbtHili  uIh. 


I'll  urWtMw  til* 


Wfli/t 


«^l(ocka..l4(.S^™ 


:  Hirf-ftcsir,  SIS 


kS  Ku-Ii-rJiu. 


Fitut,uT«h  .art..  4H  „f."^i-«. 

p^"-""*"  sg««'"^Si:^j 

HcMccb* 


.Ti.m.wtiiWQ  7411  ftB*ilt!j*,... ,.      -IS  f/'.i^'*"* 


I  BeadLfig,. 

 -    flB!  B«nD<B.  ttb 

«%Bdit:JohM;47BOhioMo:;:;;6SMool"^^^^^  5^^,™  iSS  ^O'^an, 

Nora  8coTiA„0h!c3^  !« . '  tS  1^^'^^^^    ^Sj^.V.'.:  "^^ 


2^  W«tan 


BridBSwatar. . .  .601  Ohleago. 


.7» 


!riiiii> . 


KHKTISA 


*^JA;iu.™i..;-.:;:.5fei^«^  ««".'ii^C;.v^.": 


8tellarton.j.....»panTllle  l(gL«,n>«vill,. . jhfi  F„t,,ih   laf, Iji-irflTPPort  £61  Tj-rnoo  'Sff^!^   * 


Oocfirane  8«2Ji.i.--^  ,  ffiM^  I 

Ft.Wllllam  241K   JNM 

Hamilton  ISI Lii-I  I  .W M 

HaTflook  BBflMTi'i'n  ..afI,B77N. 

London   «  Mi-ni!i'"ilti  481  N. 


i^0bi'le..]B9 


AIILnni-i' 


London  BJflM'-  (\> 

LIndwir  n4M'rrr.fi 

HImlM  747  P  :-  -ti 

Nla«nraFBllB...83T  P-    ^ '  l 

North  Ftnr  HH  B     '  " 

North  Hbt  728  R  ' 

dtlawn  ]«e,4«l  B  'I 

PalmeratAn  618  H  >^< 

Pnrry  Bonnd  72e»'  "■< 

Port  Arthur.. ..WIS-  n  I. 

Konora   n&H^  ri>ii; 

Bnlnv  Rinr....749Ri 
BaDlt»t«.  MBrle.nV 


j;S(!hiidn>n 

ein  Tnirliur;  ,  ,.1^1 

^  Kri^inrvnt  ,.  Bui' 

itoo  LLnivln... ...  " 

Mrriick...  , 
North  Plaltv 
bf.  FW  Nrirfrdk... 
Jc    lirrilmnhD  ... 

 Wi  raivr(> 

*•  «triD4 

300 

II.  r.  I-  <a....8ie       aiujjJMt        EJkn.....  ... 

••>^':\<  \'[  *9 Baltimore   M^Mle*"- 

'""'  '■J  1  7J0  Bninawlok.,....BOa°<^a  

rnr,i.....7MOnniborlBnd....4a7    HKW  NAirHHIU 


.     Tiil  'nV''^'"*  ■''^  SMITH  liRO]:,!!*   

^    ' [l^l'^ll^'- ■  ^^^^^^ 


B34,eBlphBrl™too 


.   -wT.          I  iiniiin«UJ^...       3IU         ■■        r,  — 

noiiDi'ii,iiC  ^nulDOLbla   M^*^**  5*J 


 4l»M(.i.r,.,- 

ro....444  8l*n-.-i.i«!r<.  ., 

Bro'  iiTi  ll> 


Prr-*.!  line 


 EN 

■>1   n 

 Jao 


S;ponili.iirl, 
"■Win.-r-TiH 


^ 1.       >  a^FiupMiw  

#13  Wlmwom!   B  QrwnTl 

nefc::;.;;;;:™        """^^  m^i*.*  

^'  Lima    , ...  .  UO.  ffia  >Tnt.rlil»e  m  Partw-  | 

-14  nrt^-t   wo  Marion   iFllkattan-KigB     J«  Saperl^w  , 

-  4JlMp«*llli>a  ......  SIOErwln  %  Vuqt«(-...  

-MMtddtepoit  408  Etowah  Ml  wvMin 

i:™Montpener  HHJaekaoD  nOhareaM  m 

NapoleoB  SBDJaekBOn          .  MBraaaUw. 


§ 


Stoni  lA)Okoat..MW  '      l.MJlA^f*  dumberiandiii^MOOoBocwd  IHNAwai?*"  ~MRHV^^~iii^    «m  m f..i^^~iV  ~ 

JSS!^-:V:::;ffii;;^3,,.;:::::l!!£ra&:;'gS5^,i,i;;;;jM^ 


^f^R'cOMOTlVL 

JOURNAL 


The  American  GH  at' 

home  and  abroad,  is  famed 
for  her  beauty,  Ker  grace  and  liCT 
charming  feminine  ways- 
All  that  is  characteristic  of  the 

t>'pi<;:il  American  Girl  ia  exquisitely  pomaycd 
by  the  famous  u-tia^Mr.  Fmnk  H.  I^eech, 
in  the  Pabst  Extrncc  American  G5f1  Caleiuidr  for  1917.  The 
face,  the  forjn,  the  posc,  the  CDsCume,  the  fresfinesa  and 
charm  ofvigoroua  youth— iiiaiie  a  coonpowte  pirtiirtr  of  womanly 
beauty-  that  calia  rbrth  the  adnuratioa  sad  priiiae  of  everymcr 

This  beautiful  art  panel — shown  in  jlluslrarion 

herewith— is  seven  inches  wide,  thirty^ii  inches  long.  It  is  litho- 
gniphtd  in  twelve  shades  and  tints,  hafmomou&Iy  blended,  and 

m;iki;s  a  pK-isiny  nrd  attractive  dccorsiion  fqr  any  mm  or  office 

No  advertising  milttcr  ^vHatevcr — not  even  the  tide 
or  months— is  printed  on  the  franr.  Scores  of  calendars,  far  less  artistic, 
are  sold  in  art  stores  aC  prices  ranging  up  to  a  dollRT  or  more.  But  we 
Mtndyouthis  calendar/retj  asking;  you  to  ^s,y  Mfef  liis  CWS.  0>.IW^^ 
Mat  mailing,  hoping  that  it  wiff  mnifld  ymrfiiat 

"Brings  the  Rosea  to  YQiir  Checks** 

— ^hat  it  is  a  iianiral  tcnlc  whidi  enrirlteS  thfi  tflbod,  rebuilds  the 
wasted  tissueurf  th«  body,«teadu!9  the  nerves  and  tones  the  etinr-.- 
tyitem.  Being  a  perfect  blending  pf  tht  cxtractof chun\>r 
malt  and  hofia  witn  iron,  It  is  nature^s  own  bulkier  and  rt.-. 
invigorncor — a  splendid  tonic  recoinmendcd  by  JeaJin)?  physi- 
cS^s  fof  nursing  mother^j  conva'cscenrs.  annemics,  all  who 
argnmdtni'lt.frwqi  Vtkf  fig^V»g>  and  aa  a  rcvitdizer  fur  the  agvd. 

Older  a^Dozen  from  Your  fiiri^t^t 

tnM  Upon  It  Bting  "At 


The  U.  &  Oovehiffleine  It 
u  as  article  ti  mxiOSc 


Alt  i0ci4nU:  bemaiB. 


This  Calendar  Is  Free 

T(!  ctbfain  one  It  ia  mcidy  nectary  to  send  oi  toi 
(Xaia  in  coin  or  Htani[i:i  Ici^in  I'lri-ii  m <f)  (o  wwr  tfic 
cost  qI  packing  ami  niaillnS.    liactl  y«ir  the  af- 
mapd  for  llipse  attractive  nrt  ■.:ili'ndar»  KTonn 
greatCf  I  ao  ei^d  earty  to  avui  J  di.i.ii.'i.'uijiintcn,l. 


PABST  EXTRACT  CO, 
MILWAU)Ctt»  WI& 


When  wrltins  to  advertlsera,  tvention  this  Jounial. 
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How  December  25  Was  Cbosea 


How  many  people  know  why  Christmaa 
came  to  fall  on  December  26  ? 

Everybody  knows  itis  the  day  cele- 
brated alike  by  the  Catholic,  Protestant 
and  Greek  churches  aa  the  nativity  of 
Cairial^  yet  nobody  knows  If  it  Is  the  ac- 
tual date. 

The  uncertainly  is  due  to  the  prejudice 
of  early  Christians  against  the  celebra- 
tions of  birthdays.  They  regarded  such 
a  custom  as  heathenish,  and  made  no  ex- 
ception, even  to  the  Savior's  birthday. 

It  was  not  until  Christianity  had  tri- 
umphed, three  centuries  later,  that  the 
prejudice  agidnat  the  observance  of  birth- 
days died  out,  and  an  investigatiaa  as  to 
the  date  of  Christ's  birthday  was  begun. 

Julius,  Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome,  asked 
St  Cyril  in  386  to  ascertain  the  real  anni- 
versary of  the  nativity.  St  Cyril  re- 
ported the  date  to  be  Decembw  ^  to  the 
beet  of  his  knowledge,  after  extensive 
issearch,  and  the  date  was  accepted  by 
Julius  and  i«omulgated  as  the  anniver- 
eary  of  Christ's  birth.  Before,  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  the  date  was  accepts 
ed  by  all  Christendom. 

January  6,  April  20,  March  20  and 
March  29  are  some  of  the  dates  that  were 
aeriouB  omtenders  for  the  distinction  be- 
fore December  2S  received  the  seal  of 
Julius'  approvaL 

Even  after  the  date  was  generally  ac- 
cepted by  all  Christian  nations  the  holi- 
day had  its  struggles.     The  English 


Roundhead  Parliament  of  1643  abolidwd 

Christmas,  and  for  12  years  it  was  not  ob- 
served in  England.  Royalty  gained  the 
ascendency,  however,  and  Christmas  was 
re-established  as  a  national  holiday. 

Governor  Bradford,  of  Plymouth,  in 
1621,  history  says,  had  occasion  to  rebuke 
some  young  men,  who  bad  come  over  in 
the  ahip  Fortune,  following  in  the  trail  of 
the  Mayflower,  because  theh:  consciences 
would  not  allow  them  to  work  on  Christ- 
mas, with  their  sterner  Puritan  brothers. 

In  1659  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts passed  a  law  fixing  a  fine  of  five 
shillinga  against  anyone  who  should  by 
abstinence  from  labor,  feasting  nr  any 
other  method,  observe  Christmas.  — Pttts- 
hurgh  Jron  Trade  Review. 

Christmas  Day 

BT  A..  P.  RITTBNHODSa 
A  day  in  wint«r  time^  UIm  other  daya 

In  thftt  chiU  Beaaon  of  the  clocins  ytan 
TTie  Bun  shinM  dimly  throucfa  &  irosty  hua^ 
On  leaflvM  trcea,  and  Undacspe  bl««k  snd  drMr; 
Tbs  ■lUnt  forcM  of  the  earth  appear 
To  be  in  slomber  under  robea  of  white; 
The  flute- voiced  birda  that  charmed  the  Uatan- 
insear 

In  autonm  days,  have  winged  their  rapid  flisht 
T»  far  <rfE  Knthara  luid^  whtre  warmer  eHmi 
Invit*. 

And  yet  thia  day  la  aacred,— aet  apart 

From  other  daya.  for  aaerament  and  mmgt 
It  beara  a  tender  meaaage  to  the  heart. 
And  gives  It  power  to  suffer  and  be  atrong 
Amidat  the  selAah  and  cootentioaB  throng 
Who  Oil  the  world  with  bittemeea  and  atrtfe^ 

And  crucify  the  Right  and  crown  the  Wrosg: 
Who  alay  and  Idll  to  aoanda  of  drom  and  Afa. 
And  love  the  gleam  ot  gold  far  agf  than  hamaa 

Gc "  ~ 
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Thb  fir  dMoended  d&y.— God's  truce  to  earth, 

Star-beralded  to  loat  hammnity. 
Survive*  the  yean,  manorial  o(  the  birth 

Of  Him  who  brought  man  frnmulality. 

And  reconciled  him  with  the  tMVr. 
Great  kiogdonu  of  the  earth  have  paaaed  awar. 

And  dynaatiee  of  mlera  ceaaed  to  be. 
Since  dawned  the  morning  of  that  bleaeed  day 
Which  over  CbriatiaD  hearts  hcrids  its  eternal  away. 

Throoch  all  mutations  of  the  wco-ld  and  tim«^ 

Throng  all  the  woea  that  life  ia  doomed  to  bear. 
Throoffh  all  the  aad  reanlta  of  wrong  and  crimes 

Throagh  all  the  deptha  of  aomiw  and  daapalr. 

The  Chriatmas  day  aUdee  f m^er.— f air 
And  full  of  pmniee:  glmloos  aa  when 

The  heavenly  host  asaenblad  in  Hie  air. 
And  dnging  "Ohxr  to  tiio  Hlrheat,"  Hmu 
PronooiiMd  Ae  benadletloB  <tf  "Good  win  to  maB," 
—Wiaanuin  Fbrmm: 


A  Cfaristnias  Message 

BY  CABDINAL  GIBBOIfS 

In  his  78th  year,  1912,  the  highest 
church  -dignitary  in  America,  the  Cath- 
olic pAmate,  whose  fame  as  a  man  of 
letters  and  an  interested  observer  of  hu- 
man-events is  widespread,  goes  back  to 
th)$  time  when  be  was  less  experienced  in 
the  doings  of  mwakind  to  send  a  Christ- 
inas message  to  the  people 

Recently  a  reporter  sought  Cardinal 
Gibbons  in  his  official  residence  in  the 
quiunt  old  southern  city  of  Baltimore 
and  asked  of  him  a  Christmas  message 
to  be  sent  broadcast  throughout  the  land. 

''My  son,"  replied  the  Cardinal,  "my 
message  on  Christmas  was  delivered  many 
years  ago,  and  every  word  of  it  is  as  ger- 
mane to  a  discussion  of  the  holiday  at 
present  as  it  was  when  I  first  deliv- 
ered it  You  will  find  it  among  my  ser- 
mons." 

Here  is  the  message  exactly  as  the  re- 
porter discovered  it  in  his  "Disooorses 
and  Sermons:'* 

"Of  all  the  festival  days  !n  the  year, 
Christmas  is  alwiqra  the  brightest  and 
most  gladsome.  Thoi^h  there  be  cold  fai 
the  air  and  frost  and  snow  under  our  feet, 
there  is  always  warm  sunshine  in  our 
hearts. 

"Thanksgiving  Day,  though  it  is  amm- 
ally  heralded  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  and  Governors  of  States,  is 
commemorated  only  by  those  who  live 
under  the  American  flag,  and  by  our  fel- 
low citizens  sojourning  in  foreign  parts. 

"But  Christmas  is  a  world-wide  festi- 
val, in  which  every  Christian  nation  of 


the  eartli  participates.  Though  unan- 
nounced by  civic  proclamation,  it  is  for- 
gotten by  no  one.  It  is  eagerly  expected 
by  all;  it  is  heartily  enjoyed  while  it  lasts, 
and  leaves  after  it  sweet  religious  mem- 
ories. It  retorhs  every  year  as  freeh  and 
fragrant  as  the  new-bom  flowers  of 
spring. 

'*Our  finrefiitbers  in  tin  faitli  worshiped 
the  infant  Savior  nineteen  centuries  ago. 
and  we  worship  him  with  unflagging  devo- 
tion today.  Christmas  is  always  popular. 
'Ever  ancient  and  ever  new, '  time  writes 
no  wrinkles  oa  the  heavenly  brow  of  tliis 
annual  idsitin-. 

'The  young  rejoice  today.  This  is 
pre-eminentiy  the  feast  of  lioly  ddldbood. 
which  is  consecrated  by  our  Savior's  birth. 
They  welcome  the  day  with  gleesome 
hearts.  They  see  in  their  father's  face  a 
brighter  smile,  and  their  mother's  un- 
brace seems  to  them  more  tender  than 
usual 

"Theagedcoui^  growing  young  again, 
share  in  the  innocent  sports  and  mirUi  of 
the  little  ones.  The  spirit  of  Jesus,  who 
has  said,  'Behold,  I  make  all  tilings  new, ' 
quickens  them  with  new  life,  makes  them 
feel  again  as  children,  and  gives  them  a 
foretaste  of  the  perennial  youth  reserved 
for  them  hereafter.  And  the  poor  man 
rejoices  today.  And  wlqr  not?  Of  all 
days  in  the  year,  does  lie  not  feel  this 
morning  the  dignil^  of  his  Christmas 
equality  as  be  raters  the  house  of  God  T 
Does  he  not  realize  that  as  the  humble 
shepherds  were  as  welcome  to  the  crib  of 
Bethlehem  as  were  the  princes  from  the 
East,  so  is  he  not  as  welcome  as  the  rich 
man  to  kneel  before  the  altar  and  to  par- 
take of  the  banquet  of  the  IxHrdT 

*11ie  benevolent  ridi  man  rejcrices  dur- 
ing this  holy  season.  His  aoul  expands 
and  is  enlarged  under  the  genial  inflnraoe 
of  heaven-bom  charity.  He  enjoys  that 
sweetest  and  most  rational  pleasure  of 
contributing  by  his  bounty  to  the  hap- 
piness of  others.  And  he  is  rewarded  tor 
his  generosity  by  the  prayers  and  grati- 
tude of  the  red[»aits  of  his  favors.  And 
thus  Is  established  a  hapiiy  intocfaange 
of  goodc  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

"The  pilgrim  and  wanderer  is  gladdaied 
today,  though  far  away  from  the  parental 
roof.  Hemeditat^g9e,t»t^«c«<!w^jgiliis 
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childhood  and  revisits  the  altars  of  his 
youth.  Yielding  to  some  sacred  impulse, 
gentle  but  powerful,  he  is  drawn  this 
morning  to  Uie' church  be  had  long  for- 
aaktti.  He  ai^  in  his  heart,  *l  will  go  to 
the  altar  of  God,  to  God,  who  rejoiceth 
my  youth.  '  God  grant  that  the  good 
spirit  that  animates  you  this  morning  may 
abide  with  you  forever.  May  Jesus,  bom 
in  your  souls,  grow  there  unto  a  perfect 
man! 

"Above  all,  Chriatmastide  ia  a  aeaam 
of  family  rennkm.  ^le  sons  and  brothers^ 
scattered  far  and  wide^  are  eager  to  meet 
and  to  renew  the  cherished  affections  of 

early  days.  They  love  to  hear  their 
father's,  and  mother's,  and  sister's  voices, 
and  to  partake  with  them  of  the  family 
meal,  and  to  relate  their  varied  struggles 
in  the  tumultuous  sea  of  life.  And  they 
retom  to  their  respective  pursuits  re- 
freshed and  ffflrtifled  by  the  endearing 
memories  of  domestic  ties. 

"But  who  is  it  that  gladdens  today  tlie 
hearts  of  young  and  old,  of  rich  and  poor, 
and  of  the  pilgrim,  and  that  knits  again  the 
bonds  of  family  love?  All  are  warmed  by 
the  rays  that  emanate  from  the  Batte  of 
Bethlehem.  The  festival  of  Christmas  is 
only  to  be  recalled  to  mind  in-order  to  fill 
US  with  mingled  sentiments  of  joy  and 
exultation,  of  love  and  gratitude.  It  is  a 
mystery  more  suggestive  of  dlent  medi- 
tation than  of  noise  or  words.  For  what 
is  the  mystery  we  celebrate?  Let  me 
briefly  announce  it. 

"  'The  word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
amcmg  us,  and  we  saw  his  glory,  the 
glory  as  it  were,  of  the  only  begotten  of 
the  Father,  full  of  gracs  and  truth. ' 

" 'Jesus  Christ, '  says  St  Paul,  *being 
in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  no  robbery 
to  be  equal  to  God,  but  emptied  himself, 
taking  the  form  of  a  servant;  being  made 
to  the  likeness  of  man,  and  in  fashion 
being  found  as  man.  He  humbled  him- 
self becoming  obedient  unto  deatii,  even 
the  death  on  tiie  cross.  For  which  cause 
God  hath  also  exalted  him,  and  hath  given 
him  a  name,  which  is  above  all  names.' 

"He  who  existed  from  all  eternity,  who 
said,  1  am  the  first  and  last,  and  behold  I 
live  forever  and  ever'— he  becomes  an 
infant  bom  today. 

««He  who  feeds  the  beasts  in  the  field. 


the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  he  of  whom  the  Psalmist  writes,  'All 
creatures  accept  tbee,  that  thoa  give, 
them  food  in  seasonaUe  time'— he  ia  now 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  food 
from  the  hands  of  anotiwr. 

"He  who  clothes  the  lily  of  the  valley 
and  covers  the  sheep  with  their  yearly 
fleece,  he  who  decks  the  heavens  with 
such  beautiful  tints  and  colors,  is  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes. 

"He  who  dwells  hi  the  highest  heavens, 
whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  can  not  con- 
tun;  be  in  ^lom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being';  he  who  says  to  himself, 
'Heaven  is  my  throne,  the  earth  my  foot- 
stool'—he  has  now  a  stable  for  a  dwelling, 
a  manger  for  a  bedstead,  a  little  straw 
for  his  pillow,  his  companions  being  dnmb 
beasts. 

'  The  Author  of  the  Universe,  who  gave 
motion  to  the  planets,  wbo  said  to  the 
nm,  'Ron  thy  daily  course  from  east  to 
west,'  be  who  holds  in  his  hands  the 
destiny  of  kings  and  emperors,  now  be- 
comes for  our  sake  powerless  and  help- 
less. 

"But  let  us  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight 
of  the  true  nature  of  this  homeless, 
poverty-stricken  Infant.  Though  a  Child 
of  a  day  old,  we  adore  him  as  our  eternal 
God.  He  is  'God  of  God.  light  of  light, 
true  God  of  true  God,  begotten,  not  made, 
substantial  to  his  Father,  by  whom  all 
things  are  made. '  Though  he  has  taken 
on  himself  our  nature,  he  has  contracted 
none  of  our  guilt  He  is  like  unto  us 
in  all  things*  sin  only  excepted. 

''On  this  day  the  Orient  from  on  high 
hath  visited  us.  He  baa  adopted  us  as 
his  children.  He  hath  poured  out  on  us 
the  riches  of  his  grace  and  mercy.  Let 
us  also  exercise  charity  toward  the  poor. 
It  is  related  in  the  gospel  that  while  two 
of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  going  from 
Jerusalem  to  Enmiau^  our  Lord  appeared 
to  accept  their  hospitality.  It  was  only 
after  he  had  broken  bread  with  them  and 
had  vanished  from  their  sight  that  they 
recognized  him  as  their  Savior,  and  they 
exclaimed:  'Was  not  our  heart  buming 
within  us  whilst  he  was  speaking  in  the 
way  and  opening  to  us  the  Scriptures?' 

"Jesus  also  appears  to  us Jtvadiwu^ed 
form.  You  will  fisd^falftK  Bf  ffil^^Mnan 
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asylum  in  the  guise  of  an  orphan.  You 
will  find  him  in  the  Home  of  the  Little 
Sisters  in  the  person  of  the  aged  poor. 
You  will  find  him  in  the  home  of  the 
afflicted  and  genteel  family,  who  are 
unable  to  work  and  are  acdiamed  to  beg. 
Help  the  aged  and  the  orfrfian,  and  hide 
your  offering  in  the  hands  of  the  family 
that  shrink  from  public  attention.  And 
thus  you  will  enjoy  a  greater  privilege 
than  Abraham  possessed  when  he  uncon- 
sciously entertained  the  angels,  and  you 
will  entertain  the  God  of  Angels.  Uke 
the  disciples  going  to  Emm&ns,  yon  wUl 
minister  to  Jesos  Christ,  who  has  said: 
'Amen,  I  say  unto  you,  as  long  as  ye  did 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me. ' " 


To  the  Spirit  of  Christaias 

BY  UHJBLU  C  FOOLE. 
Onee  uon  tb*  Blesaed  Day  has  coDM 
To  wothe  th«  bouts  of  Chriatendom— 

Like  MOW  cool  band  that's  pro—ad 
Upon  the  fevered  patee  of  paiD, 
The  Chrlatnm  Spirit  eoniM  asain 

To  quiet  oar  unreet. 

FbrgatawfalleBregritf  andloM. 
Tha  broodin*  earei  that  irk  and  croH; 

Fnan  f  artheat  tea  to  aea,  ' 
Tma  northern  landa  of  ica  and  anow. 
To  where  the  roae  aad  jaamlne  blow. 

The  Holsr  Hntarr. 

Ita  influoDea  baidgii  ontVMda: 

On  beaded  kneaa,  with  low-bowed  heads. 

With  niTrrh  and  apleoa  awaab 
Fit  recoflmltlon  we  wonld  raake^ 
Our  alabaster  boxes  break 

In  tribute  at  Hla  feet. 

O  taobr,  bleased  Christmas-time. 
Of  perf omed  censer,  peaUnv  chime. 

Thy  f aireat  sifts,  we  pray. 
In  boundless  raaasuras.  full  and  free. 
Bestow  on  thoee  across  the  sea. 

So  sore  tbsir  need  todayl 

The  old  and  frail,  forget  them  not; 

And  those  about  whose  Uvea  are  wrooyht 

So  much  of  hope  and  prayer- 
Oar  little  ones,  the  comins  race— 
Bestow  on  tbem  thy  tenderest  gmee 

To  grow  In  wisdom  fidrl, 

Sweet  Yule-tkla.  of  thy  fnllness  brine 
Peace  unto  hearts  now  sorrowing, 

And  nnto  great  and  small, 
To  man,  Mrd,  beast— to  all  that  lire— 
Thy  richest  benediction  give. 

Thy  happineaa  to  allt 

— 0»tr  Dumb  AnimaU. 


Twice  (Uvea 

BY  F.  A.  HITCHBL 
I.  —HER  STORY 

I  well  remember  those  days  when  Phili;) 
and  I  were  young— I%ilip  was  twenty* 
one  and  I  eighteen— and  lived  <»  adj<Nn- 
ing  places  in  or  rather  near  the  beautiful 
village  of  Glendale.  That  was  before 
people  had  become  commercialized,  be- 
fore those  who  were  intellectoal  woe 
divided  into  groups,  as  they  are  now,  the 
scientists  framing  one  gmv^  the  nmsi- 
cians  another,  the  Hterazy  peofde  anotlier. 
Th«i  refined  persons  took  some  interest 
in  all  these  branches. 

True,  individuals  had  their  favorites. 
Philip  and  I  were  devoted  to  jxwtry. 
Philip  had  a  naturally  refined  taste  ttxr 
poetry  and  did  much  to  form  my  taste. 
He  loved  the  pure  and  8inq4e  poets,  like 
Wordsworth  and  Bums.  Tennyscm  was 
in  his  prime  at  that  time.  At  Christmas 
time  Phil  bad  given  me  a  bine  and  goU 
bound  edition  of  his  works  with  a  steel 
engraved  frontispiece  portrait  of  the 
author  as  a  young  man,  and  he  was  very 
handsome.  His  "Locksley  Hall"  was 
then  a  favorite,  and  every  one  with  any 
poetic  taste  at  all  was  reading  it, 

I%ilip  and  I  used  to  read  together,  and 
since  I  owned  a  copy  of  Tennyson  and 
there  were  in  it  some  geaa  on  iriiidi 
Philip  and  I  agreed,  the  book  was  at  the 
time  a  part  of  our  intellectual  lives.  Hy 
little  blue  and  gold  edition— blue  cover 
and  gilt  edge— was  very  pret^,  but  I 
fan<^  now  it  was  the  association  that 
gave  it  its  beauty  tor  me.  And  is  it  not 
often  the  association  that  makes  ontain 
Ints  of  literature  especially  dear  to  as? 

There  was  one  poem  that  Philip  and  I 
considered  the  gem  of  the  whole  book, 
and  I  have  since  seen  it  mentioned  by  lit- 
terateurs as  one  of  the  most  effective 
poems  ever  written.  This  is  the  first 
stanza: 

Tears,  idle  tears— 

I  know  not  what  tliey  mean. 

Tears  from  the  depth 

Of  BO(ns  divine  despair 

Rise  in  the  heart 

And  8«tfaer  In-tba  «raa 

In  locddnc  OD  the 

Hspx>y  autumn  fields. 

And  *iitT»Hi«j  OB  lhadajia  ■ 

That  .BliHMM^^  La  O  Og  Le 
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One  morning  I  was  in  the  conservatory 
gathering  some  flowers  to  decorate  tlw 

living  room  mantel  Philip  came  in  with- 
out ringing,  as  was  bis  custom.  Up  to 
that  moment  it  had  not  occurred  to  me 
that  this  period  of  happy  youth  would 
ever  end.  Indeed,  I  had  not  realised  how 
deli^tfalitwas.  Phil  brought  me  news 
that  it  had  passed  forever.  He  bad  been 
offered  a  position  in  a  western  city  and 
was  to  take  his  departure  immediately. 

How  I  strove  to  avoid  showing  the 
shock  the  announcement  gave  me!  It 
seemed  that  I  could  feel  the  blood  leaving 
my  cheeks.  Tears,  so  beautifully  described 
in  the  po«n  I  have  quoted,  **ro8e  in  my 
heart  and  gathered  in  my  eyes. "  But  lest 
Philip  should  see  them  I  turned  away 
from  him. 

There  were  but  a  few  minutes  for  the 
parting.  We  had  not  been  lovers— at 
least  if  we  were  we  had  not  known  it. 
Phil  put  out  his  hand  to  a  plant  beside 
him,  {ducked  a  rose  that  had  just  passed 
fiwm  bud  to  Moom  and  handed  it  to  me. 
He  said  no  word,  but  I  kmw  that  he 
meant  it  to  be  expressive  of  his  regard 
for  me.  My  hand  was  pressed  by  his, 
and  he  was  gone,  back  to  the  house  whence 
he  had  come,  and  reappearing  with  bis 
belongings  he  entered  a  carriage  standing 
at  the  gate  and  rode  away, 

I  can  see  him  now,  though  half  a 
century  has  elapse^  waving  his  hand  to 
me  as  he  passed  oat  of  sifi^t. 

The  dearest  thing  in  tlie  world  next  to 
Phil  was  now  the  rose  he  had  given  me. 
I  kept  it  for  a  short  time  in  water,  then 
put  it  into  my  Tennyson,  pinning  the  stem 
to  a  flyleaf  on  which  my  name  appeared 
as  the  owner  of  the  book  and  Phil's  as 
tiie  giver  <m  Christmas  day,  with  the  date. 
Under  it  I  wrote  the  number  of  a  page  in 
the  book.  On  that  page  was  the  poem 
that  Phil  and  I  had  agreed  was  our  first 
favorite,  beginning  "Tears,  idle  tears." 
These  words  I  underscored 

All  this  may  seem  very  lackadaisical  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  humdrum 
of  life,  bat  to  me,  even  though  I  am  an 
old  woman  with  snow  white  hair,  it  is  the 
tenderest  memory  of  T.\y  long  life.  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  the  present  genera- 
tion, now  that  the  pervading  sentiment 
of  that  period,  or  at  least  the  almost  uni- 


versal love  for  a  beautiful  poem,  has  died 
away,  feel  as  deeply  as  we  did  then.  The 
human  heart  is  the  same,  but  has  not  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  age  blunted 
human  sensibilities? 

Thouc^  Philip  and  I  were  far  from  each 
other,  never  saw  «aeh  other,  he  was  in  my 
heart  and  as  much  to  roe  absent  as 
inresent  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I 
could  love  any  one  else,  and  I  never  did. 
Others  came  and  went  Some  honored 
me  with  the  supreme  compliment  a  man 
may  pay  a  woman,  but  found  no  response 
in  me.  Indeed,  I  wondered  what  had 
led  them  to  suppose  I  would  respond 

Father's  death  made  a  great  change 
for  us,  his  income  depending  upon  what 
he  did  instead  of  what  be  had  When  we 
left  our  home  to  others  who  could  afford 
to  enjoy  it  I  was  ill  and  unable  to  take 
away  with  me  such  articles  as  I  especially 
wished  to  keep.  That  which  I  inrixed 
most— my  Tennyson —mother  and  the 
others  knew  least  about,  and  for  what  I 
prized  it  I  told  no  one.  Aft^  my  re- 
covery I  looked  for  it  among  the  few 
books  that  had  l>een  brought  away,  but 
did  not  find  it.  I  never  had  an  opportnnity 
to  recover  it. 

n.— HIS  STORY 

After  parting  with  Marion  I  confess 
that  I  was  so  filled  with  the  new  life  be> 
fore  me  that  tiie  Inreak  between  her  and 
me  was  somewhat  overshadowed  I 
wrote  her  ftiendly  letters,  but  since  I  had 
not  spoken  of  love  to  her  and  saw  no 
prospect  of  our  again  living  near  to  each 
other  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  write 
it  now.  Remembering  the  rose  I  had 
given  her,  I  wished  I  had  received  some 
parting  gift  from  ber.  But  I  had  nothing 
she  had  ever  given  me  except  a  smoking 
cap  she  had  embroidered  for  me.  This  I 
,hung  on  a  hook  on  the  wall  in  my  room. 
Often  I  sat  in  my  easy  chair  after  a  day's 
work  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  cap  and 
fancied  her  bending  over  it,  her  f^r 
hands  plying  her  needle  in  its  decoration. 

I  am  aware  that  many  a  man  has  be- 
come sentimental  over  a  gift  a  girl  has 
given  him,  and  in  this  degenerate  age 
such  feelings  furnish  material  for  the 
writers  of  comicjpwi^^^i^^ 
to  me  thoee  thons^n  oimy  dear  Harioa 
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— though  a  period  followed  when  the 
picture  grew  dim  from  absence— are  still 
sacred.  Her  glossy  chestnut  hair  is  now 
white  as  snow.  Her  fair  skin  is  now 
shriveled,  but  this  does  not  one  whit  de- 
tract from  the  sacredness  of  this  memory 
of  her  when  she  was  a  girl 

That  period  of  which  I  have  spok^ 
when  her  pictmre  grew  dim  from  absence, 
began— if  it  really  had  a  beginning— a  few 
years  after  I  parted  with  her  and  lasted 
for  a  decade.  During  this  time  I  heard 
that  her  father  had  died  and  the  family 
had  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  residence 
in  which  I  bad  passed  ideasant  hours  with 
her  and  move  into  a  smaller  one,  whidk  I 
undenitood  was  in  anotiber  d^.  After 
this  I  lost  track  of  her  entirely,  and  niy 
feeling  for  her  be  said  to  have  lain 
dormant. 

One  winter— It  was  thirteen  years  after 
I  had  parted  with  Marion— I  found  my- 
self in  a  city  not  far  from  my  old  home. 
It  was  Christmas  time,  and  the  anniver- 
sary revived  memories  of  the  past  I  de- 
termined to  visit  the  spot  where  I  had 
passed  my  childhood.  A  few  boars' 
travel  brought  me  there.  The  house 
where  I  had  lived  as  well  as  Marion's 
home  had  passed  into  other  hands.  Mine 
was  vacant;  hers  was  occupied.  Goingto 
the  latter,  a  lady  came  to  the  door,  of 
whom  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  look  over 
the  lower  rooms,  explaining  that  I  had 
once  been  intimate  with  a  famQy  that 
then  lived  there.  She  kindly  admitted  me. 

The  furniture  was  the  same  as  of  yore. 
I  stepped  up  to  the  library  and  looked 
over  the  books.  Presently  my  ^e  caught 
a  Uue'  and  gold  copy  of  T&aayaoa.  A 
vague  idea  came  to  me  of  sometbingvery 
sweet  connected  with  it.  Taking  it  from 
the  shelf,  I  opened  it  at  the  frontispiece 
and  saw  the  familiar  picture  of  a  young 
poet  There  on  the  flyleaf  I  saw  the 
words,  "To  Marion,  from  Philip,  Dec  26, 
18—."  Beneath  this  was-the  number  of 
a  page.  Turning  to  the  page  indicated, 
I  saw  the  first  three  words  of  a  poem— 
'Tears,  idle  tears." 

That  poem  alwi^  seemed  to  me  to 
have  in  It  what  it  alone  can  express,  so  I 
will  not  try  to  express  it.  The  realization 
of  what  Marion  had  for  me,  the  fact  th&t 
for  thirteen  years  I  had  lived  without  it, 


that  it  had  been  passing  into  obllvkm, 
came  to  me  suddenly  with  great  force. 

But  the  poem  was  not  all  On  the  fly- 
leaf, on  which  the  reference  was  written, 
were  four  pinholes  and  a  discoloraticm  in 
the  shape  of  the  stem  of  a  flower  and 
above  the  stem  the  marks  of  where  the 
flower  bad  beoL  It  was  plain  to  me 
that  Marion  had  pfamed  a  flower^tbe  rose 
I  had  given  her  at  parting— to  the  flyleaf. 

"Madam, "  I  said  to  the  lady  wbcr  bad 
admitted  me,  "could  yoa  be  indaced  to 
part  with  this  book?" 

"Certainly,"  she  replied,  "yonaiewel- 
oome  to  it  We  boo^t  everytbing  in  tlie 
house  from  the  former  owner,  including 
the  books,  for  ^lieh  we  paid  a  soig. " 

**Can  yon  give  me  the  address  of  Hw 
former  owner  of  this?" 

"I  can  put  yoa  in  a  way  to  get  it " 

On  the  day  before  Christmas  I  wrote  on 
my  card  "To  Marion,  from  Philip, "  add- 
ing the  later  date.  Then  I  put  the  book 
of  poems  In  a  box,  laid  the  card  on  it  and 
sent  it  to  Marion.  The  same  evenmg  I 
directed  my  steps  to  her  new  home.  I 
found  it  an  unpretentiouB  one.  I  was  i^ad 
of  it  I  had  become  prosperous,  and  if 
Marion  was  still  for  me  I  wished  that  I 
could  give  her  much  more  than  my  un- 
worthy self.  Being  admitted  by  a  maid, 
I  gave  her  my  card. 

When  Marion  came  down  the  smile  that 
lit  up  her  face— a  smile  that  was  mingled 
with  a  blosh,  for  she  knew  that  I  had  sea 
the  words  she  had  written  at  our  parting 
—more  than  made  up  in  the  change  in  her 
from  youth  to  incipient  middle  age.  1 
shall  not  profane  this  narrative  by  detail- 
ing what  passed  between  us  on  that  happy 
meeting.  Such  scenes  have  been  given 
by  noveliats  In  the  shape  of  formal  pro- 
posals  fitted  only  for  the  theater.  What 
Marion  and  I  felt  could  not  be  given  in 
words.  Indeed,  it  was  all  feeling.  Words 
were  unnecessary. 

I  will  only  add  that  we  Bp&it  together 
the  hapinest  Christmas  of  our  llvee. 


Mr.  PeriwtaUe's  Piddle 

BY  ANNBTTB  hI  OADB 

Jonas  Periwinkle  had  come  home  from 
his  dingy  littie  office  downtown  .to  his  dis- 

m«t  lodffhi^  b^^'^^iM^P'^'^m 
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brij^t  Christmas  eve  weary  of  foot  and 
heavy  of  heart  Although  not  one  of 
those  unfortunate  individuals  who,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  take  a  pleasure 
in  feeling  miserable,  yet  it  was  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  him  to  fall  into  a  melan- 
choly frame  of  mind  when  approaching 
his  cheerless  abode  in  Lodging  House 
row,  for  there  were  no  happy  faces  of 
merry  children  nor  kindly  voice  of  loving 
wife  to  welcome  him  there.  No;  only 
his  landlady  with  her  cold,  hard  smile  and 
the  dreary  little  housemaid,  Susan,  whom 
he  occasionally  met  on  the  narrow  ear- 
petless  stairs. 

So  on  this  particular  eveninf^  coming 
out  of  the  brightly  lighted  streets  gay  in 
their  holiday  attire,  filled  with  a  joyous, 
jostling  miiltitude,  his  somber  little 
apartment  looked  especially  comfortless 
and  empt^,  while  the  deep  stillness  of  it 
all  oppressed  him  as  with  a  nightmare. 

"Better  off  would  you  be,  Jonas  Peri- 
winkle," aolUoqnized  he,  *%ereyoadead, 
than  to  live  to  be  the  miserable^  forlwn 
old  bacbdw  that  you  are,  with  neither 
kith  nor  kin  nor  any  living  creature  to 
care  a  jot  for  your  existence." 

With  this  he  accentuated  the  asperity 
of  his  feelings  by  giving  the  fire  a  vigor- 
ous stir  with  the  poker.  It  shot  out  a 
sudden  glow  of  light  into  the  dark  recess 
of  an  f^podte  eomm-.  There,  hangmg 
upon  the  wall  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepi- 
tude, was  an  antiquated  fiddle  which  had 
long  since  outlived  its  usefulness,  black- 
ened by  age  and  disfigured  by  many  a 
crack.  Ah,  many  a  year  had  gone  by 
since  those  worn  strings  had  been  re- 
sponsive to  the  touch  of  theoldbowbedde 
iti  Jonas  Pmwinkle's  gaze,  cauj^t  by 
the  sudden  fLaab,  fastmed  upon  this  relic 
of  departed  joy&  His  eyes  became  misty, 
while  his  voice  softened  into  tenderness. 

"Ah,  there's  my  old  fiddle,  my  old, 
womout  fiddle,  companion  of  my  youthful 
dayal  Could  yon  but  speak,  old  friend, 
how  many  a  tale  yon  might  tell  of  tite 
good  old  days  down  in  Bramble  Hollowl 
But  you  are  worn  out  now.  like  my  forlorn 
self,  fit  tmly  for  the  grave— yes,  ready  for 
the  grave. " 

He  rose  and  lifted  the  object  of  his 
soliloquy  from  its  resting  place  on  the 
wall  An  old  rus^  nail  fell  to  the  floor 


with  a  jingle,  while  a  little  cloud  of  dust, 
like  incense,  ascended  into  ihe  air.  It  was 
truly  incense  upon  the  altar  of  devotion, 
for  never  had  be  allowed  his  landlady  or 
tlie  dreary  Susan  to  disturb  this  object  of 
his  affectitm.  He  tendoly  Inrushed  awi^ 
the  spider's  silTer  web  aeroas  its  bosom 
and  sat  down  again  in  his  chur  before  the 
fire,  fondling  it  upon  his  knera  as  a 
mother  would  her  babe. 

"Master,"  said  a  queer  little  voice, 
somewhat  akin  to  the  quick,  sharp  chirp 
of  a  cricket,  "Masterl"  Jonas  Periwin- 
kle drew  himself  erect  in  his  chair  with  a 
sodden  start  and  peered  anxiously  around 
into  all  the  onnera  of  tlie  roc»n  in  seardi 
of  the  intruder. 

'1  thought  I  heard  a  voice,"  muttered 
he,  "but  'twas  only  the  creaking  of  the 
shutters  or  the  wind  in  the  chinmey.  It 
often  plays  queer  tricks  on  these  Decem- 
ber nights.  Jonas  Periwinkle,  you  are  an 
old  fool,  frightened  by  your  own  cAiadow 
like  any  child!"  And  be  shook  himself 
wiHi  a  disdainful  durug  of  the  shoulders, 
as  if  to  bid  defiance  to  such  an  unmanly 
exhibition  of  fear. 

"Master!  Jonas  Periwinkle!  Mas- 
ter!" repeated  the  little  voice  an  octave 
hij^ier  and  more  insistent. 

*'Who  calls  me  master?"  said  the  now 
tiHHTOii^y  bewildered  man,  summoning 
up  his  waning  courage  by  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  "I'm  nobody's  master.  I'm 
nothing  but  a  poor,  honest  working  man, 
toiling  for  daily  bread,  master  of  neither 
chick  nor  child  nor  of  anything  in  heaven 
or  earth." 

"Don't  yon  know  me  then,  master?" 
came  tiie  voice  again  in  a  traie  of  re- 
proach. "We  have  been  companions  tta 
years.  From  early  boyhood  we  have 
lived  together  in  sorrow  and  in  joy.  You 
have  not  forgotten  your  old  fiddle,  have 
you?"  And  now  the  queer  little  voice 
took  on  a  tenderness  of  exinession,  like 
the  pitting  of  the  wind  through  the  trees 
of  a  summer's  day,  while  its  owner,  the 
fiddle,  leaned  caressini^y  back  into  its 
master's  arms.  A  wondrous  transforma- 
tion had  takoi  place.  In  the  thick  dark- 
ness it  seemed  to  shine  with  a  kindly 
light,  and  Jonas  Periwinkle  thought  it 
strange  he  bad  never  noticed,  before,  the 
likeness  to  the  biiD^^lM^GMiOIQgitiiii- 
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imated  hia  worn-out  old  fiddle.  All  his 
fear  vanished. 

"Come,  master  dear,"  continued  the 
fiddle,  "let  us  be  young  again,  if  just  for 
tonight  While  idl  the  world  is  full  of 
joy  and  brightness,  let  ns  go  back  todear 
old  Bramble  Hollow,  where  we  passed 
the  happiest  years  of  our  livee^  and  spend 
our  Christmas  there. ' ' 

"Gladly  would  I,"  said  J<Hias  sadly, 
"but  the  gates  of  the  part  are  doeed 
^fainstme  forever." 

"Not  so,  dear  master;  not  so,**  went 
on  the  fiddle.  "I  bold  the  key  which 
opens  them.  Take  up  the  bow  and  play 
the  old-time  tunes  once  more.  The  pres- 
ent will  become  as  a  forgotten  dream  and 
the  past  the  only  reality." 

"Impossible!"  answered  Jonas.  "Man 
has  no  power  to  revivify  the  past, "  But 
even  as  he  spoke,  without  any  volition  of 
his  own,  he  grasped  the  bow  firmly  and, 
impelled  by  some  mysterious  influence, 
drew  it  across  the  strings  which  had  been 
mute  for  years.  Backward  and  fcorward, 
up  and  ctown,  flew  his  hand,  moved  by 
that  mighty  power,  while  out  from  the 
bosom  of  Uie  old  fiddle  poured  a  melody 
of  sound  it  had  never  known  before, 
trilling  the  tender  old-time  song,  "Home, 
home,  sweet,  sweet  home." 

It  seemed  to  Jonaa  Periwinkle  the  echo 
of  his  moUier's  voice  singing  over  his 
cradle  in  tiie  low-roofed  garret  down  on 
the  old  farm. 

Jonas  Periwinkle  and  his  fiddle  were 
back  again  in  the  dear  old  farmhouse  in 
Bramble  Hollow;  back  in  the  old  kitchen, 
with  its  low  yeUow  washed  waUs  and 
sanded  floor,  all  as  natural  as  wb&i  be 
had  left  it  40  years  ago.  The  low  settee, 
the  high-backed  wooden  chairs*  the  di^ 
shelf,  with  its  stiff  rows  of  china;  the 
tall  clock  in  the  comer  striking  the  hour 
and  a  hundred  other  familiar  objects  of 
his  boyhood  days  greeted  his  astonished 
vision.  In  the  center  of  the  room  stood 
the  table  spread  for  supper,  with  dear 
mother  at  the  head,  pouring  out  the 
steaming  tea,  and  father  at  tin  foot,  the 
cheerful  picture  of  content  There  were 
big  Brother  Ben,  drawn  up  at  the  side 
between  grandmother  and  blue-eyed  Sis- 
ter Jane,  and,  opponte,  shy  little  Kitty, 
with  ber  vMta  phiafore  and  Qaxea  curls. 


Over  all  the  roaring  log  fir^  crackling 
and  sparklingup  the  wide  efainmeyt  threw 
its  cheerful  £^ow. 

"Come,  Jonas,"  said  his  father,  just  as 
naturally  as  when  be  was  a  stripling  of 
20—  "come,  lay  aside  your  fiddle  now  and 
draw  up  to  the  table.  See,  motiier  la 
waiting." 

What  hallucination  is  this?  Had  the 
mythical  beings  of  the  olden  time  fairy 
books  woven  their  network  of  charm 
about  him?  Jonaa  Periwinkle  stared  in 
astonishment  His  very  heart  leaped 
into  his  throat,  tor  out  in  the  churchyard 
there  had  mother,  father,  sister,  brotber. 
been  sleeping  these  many  years— dead 
and  gone. 

Had  the  40  years  intervening  since  his 
youthful  days  been  one  Icmg,  ugly  dream 
of  grief  and  change  and  separatirai  and 
the  graveyard  yoider  but  a  myth?  Jonas 
Foriwinkle  turned  to  the  fiddle  with  a 
questioning  gaze,  and  the  fiddle  whis- 
pered: "O  friend,  take  your  fill  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  past!  Let  your  poor 
starved  heart  feast  upon  fbo  banquet  of 
love  here  spread  for  you.  The  present  is 
passing.   Enjoy  it  while  you  may.  *' 

And  then  again  Joo&b  Periwinkle's 
hand,  swayed  by  that  same  mystic  im* 
pulse,  swept  across  the  fiddle's  strings, 
when  out  rang  the  old  familiar  strain  he 
had  played  so  often  long  ago,  "The 
Campbells  Are  Coming. " 

And  lo,  as  if  by  magician's  wand,  the 
sweet  home  scene  faded  and  another  came 
into  view!  He  was  now  in  the  rough 
country  parlor  of  the  Black  Horse  inn, 
where  all  the  lads  and  lassies  of  Bramble 
HoDow  and  vidnity  were  wont  to  ^hai 
to  celebrate  tiw  hiqrpy  Cavistmaa  tim& 
Hare  were  blustering  Farmer  Jowa  and 
Sister  Polly;  the  Spriggleses,  from  the 
mill  yonder;  Lem  Wood  and  Cousin  Rose, 
from  over  the  hill;  awkward  Jack  Crow 
and  his  bashful  sweetheart  from  the 
meadows  below;  Miranda  Wells,  from 
Wells'  Station,  and  ber  country  flame, 
Joe  Smpkina,  the  village  dude,  anda 
score  of  others,  old  familiar  friends,  all 
twirling  through  the  mazes  of  the  country 
dance,  keeping  step  to  the  stirring,  en- 
livening music  poured  out  from  the  throat 
of  t^eir  old  oompanioii,  Jonas  FeriwiD* 
kle'a  fiddle.      Digitized  by  LiOOg le 
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Still  the  dancers  reeled  and  swiqred.  and 
whirled  and  span  op  and  down  the  long 
TOCHn,  to  and  tro,  in  and  oat.  Winding  in 
tbeir  midst  was  one,  to  him  the  queen  ot 
the  world,  Amelia— bis  lost  Amelia— as 
fresh  and  sweet  in  her  dainty  white  gown 
as  the  lovely  roee  that  bloomed  at  her 
breast  Nearer  she  came,  still  nearer. 
He  felt  the  touch  of  her  hand  on  his  and 
the  throb  of  her  heart  against  his  own. 
They,  too,  are  whirling  togetiier  throngfa 
the  win£ng8  of  the  waltz  as  on  that  last 
CSiristmas  OTe,  while  the  fiddle,  guided 
by  an  unseen  hand,  kept  up  its  oft  re- 
peated melody.  By  sudden  impulse  Jonas 
pressed  his  Hps  to  the  rose  at  Amelia's 
breast.  Blueing,  she  loosens  it  and  li^ 
it  against  his  cheek. 

Loader  sang  the  fiddle's  voice,  now  not 
the  voice  of  one,  hat  of  many.  On  sped 
the  daneen,  faster,  faster,  wildly  twirl- 
ing, madly  whirling,  until— snap,  snap, 
rap,  rap,  rap— Jonas  felt  an  icy  hand 
clutching  at  his  heart  and  the  floor  sink- 
ing away  beneath  him. 

Jonas  Periwinkle  started  wildly  and 
awoke  to  find  himself  in  his  own  dismal 
room  in  Mrs.  Cobb's  lodging  hoaae,  des- 
perately mbbfaig  his  qrea,  his  limhs  shak- 
ing as  if  with  palsy.  The  light  of  day 
struggling  through  the  dusty  window- 
panes  brought  to  view  his  terrified  land- 
lady And  the  dreary  housemiud  standing 
just  within  his  door  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement 

"Lor'  bless  me,  sir!"  gasped  Mrs.  Cobb. 
"Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  breakfast  is  long 
over,  an'  here  we've  been  a-rapinn'  an' 
a-knockin'  an'  a-rappin',  and  then  we  just 
broke  in,  sir;  we  thought  you  mij^t  be 
dead  or  took  with  a  fit  or  snnethin', 
shr." 

Jonas  stared  at  them  with  wild,  dis- 
toided  ^es,  his  hair  on  end  and  limbs 
stiUtremUing  as  Willi  an  ague.  "Really, 
I  d(m't  know.  I  am  not  sore.  I— I  have 
heen  dreaming— or  I  was  dead  and  have 
come  to  life— or  am  now  dead— or— or"— 
stammered  the  bewildered  man  and  then 
fell  exhausted  into  his  chair. 

With  this  the  women,  more  terrified 
than  before,  scrambled  hastily  outside, 
the  landlady  exclaiming:  "Run  for  the 
doctor,  Snsan!  Ron  quick  for  the  doctor! 
Ur.  Periwinkle  is  mad,  sure  enoa^l  He's 


seen  a  ghost,  I  do  believe.  I  alius  thooght 
that  oli  cupboard  of  his  was  ha'nted." 

Mr.  Periwinkle,  somewhat  recovered, 
looked  around  him.  On  the  table  lay  his 
worn-out  fiddle,  mute  and  motionless,  and 
beside  it  a  rose  fresh  blown,  odorous  and 
delicately  pink,  the  exact  counterpart  of 
that  which  the  lost  Amelia  had  laid 
against  his  cheek  a  few  moments  ago  and 
the  same  which  was  even  now  lying,  a 
pinch  of  ashea,  in  a  faded  pqwr  in  the 
pocket  of  his  vest  Was  tms  sweet 
scented,  freshly  blooming  flower  but  a 
pliantom,  the  j^ost  of  that  which  he  had 
carried  next  his  heart  so  many  years? 
Had  the  hand  of  the  lost  Amelia  plucked 
this  rose  from  the  celestial  garden  and 
sent  it  earthward  on  its  mission  of  love? 
Had  her  voice  animated  the  old  fiddle  and 
her  fingers  swept  its  strings?  We  knock 
at  the  door  of  mystery,  but  there  is  no 
response  from  within. 

When  the  doctor  came  he  found  Jonas 
Periwinkle  quiet  in  bis  chair,  face  down- 
ward on  the  table,  one  band  clutching  the 
old-time  fiddle,  the  other  that  fresh  blown 
rose. 

"Who  has  been  bringing  you  a  fresh 
rose  this  frosty  December  nunningT"  sud 
he  kind^  as  he  bait  down  to  look  fakto  the 
pale,  worn  face. 

"An  angel, "  answered  Jonas  In  a  hushed 
and  solemn  tone. 

"The  man's  mind  is  wandering, "  mut- 
tered the  good  doctor.  "Poor  fellow!  It 
is  miserable  to  live  on  without  kith  or  kin 
in  this  unfeeling  world. "  Then  he  called 
up  the  landlady  and  said  compasdoiately : 
"Wat<^  him  carefully.  It  is  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  with  nine  chances  out  of  ten 
against  recovery.    I'll  come  again." 

So  Mrs.  Cohb,  rou{^  and  uncultured 
though  she  was,  followed  out  the  doctor's 
instructions  wilji  a  pitying  heart  "Her^ 
Susan,"  she  said  as  she  tidied  np  the 
room,  lacking  up  the  old  violin,  "ttdce 
away  this  worthless  old  fiddle.  It  has 
played  its  last  tune  and  u  fit  for  nottiing 
but  firewood. " 

And  now  the  Christmas  bells  in  the 
tower  of  the  church  across  the  way 
poured  oat  their  golden  mebdy  of  aoag, 
while  Jcuas  Ptfiwinkle,  deaf  to  its  sound, 
heard  sweeter  snuie  in  thai'wprll  ooi^ 
other  side  of  the  M^ho£^'^E^^ 
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Tom  Lawrence's  Cbristmas  Gift 

BY  BSTHEB  VANDEVEBR 

It  was  CSuistmaa  morning.  Tommy 
Lawrence,  aged  seven,  had  remained 
awake  so  long  tiie  evraiing  before,  watdi- 
ing  for  Santa  Claus  to  come  down  the 
chimney,  that  he  awakened  late.  Half 
opening  his  eyes,  he  looked  dreamily  at 
the  ceiling  and  closed  them  again.  A 
sound  came  up  from  below  that  caused 
him  to  open  Uma  ttgain  and  llstm  intently, 
a  sound  that  he  had  never  heard  before 
in  that  house. 

"Bow-wow!" 
.  A  dog!  There  could  be  no  mistake~a 
sure,  certain  dog.  Tommy's  eyes  lighted 
with  a  glad  expectancy.  Could  it  be  that 
for  a  Christmas  present  he  was  to  have  a 
litUe  pet  barker?  Of  all  things,  he  craved 
a  real  live  pet,  and  of  all  live  pets  a  6og. 
He  gave  a  kick.  The  covers  w«it  over 
tike  footboard,  and  he  bounded  out  of  bed. 
He  was  looking  for  the  first  piece  of 
clothing  to  put  on  when— 

"Bow-wow-wow!  Bow-wow-wow-wow- 
wow  I". 

This'Was  too  much  for  him.  He  opened 
the  door  and  ran  downstairs  in  his  ni^tie. 
In  the  dining  room  be  found  his  brother, 
Fred,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  teasing  a  pup. 
TomiViy  stood  looking  from  the  boy  to  the 
dog  in  expectant  wonder.  Just  then  his 
father  came  into  the  room. 

>*Hello,  Tom!"  be  exclaimed.  "You 
down  already?  You  weren't  expected. 
However,  the  secret  is  ou^  and  I  taay  as 
well  tell  you  that  this  litUe  pappy  is  to  be 
your  [nincipal  Christmas  gift  What  do 
you  think  of  him?" 

What  Tom  thought  of  the  dog  he  could 
not  possibly  express  in  words,  so  be  said 
nothing;  but  going  to  the  dog,  he  laid  a 
hand  on  hinu  Then  he  patted  him.  Then 
he  put  both  arms  around  him  and  drew 
his  dkeek  against  his  own.  Finally  Tom 
asked: 

**WhaVs  bis  name?" 

'!!0h,  since  he  is  your  dog  you  shall  give 
him  his  name.  What  do  you  think  of 
Sp6t?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Tommy,  stall 
apparently  lost  in  wonder  whether  it 
could  really  be  true  that  he  had  a  pet  dog. 

"Or  Trip?" 


"If  he's  a  hunting  dog,"  mggeeted 
Fred,  "I  think  Pointer  a  good  name. " 

"Suppose  we  make  it  Wad?"  said  tlw 
father.  *'When  I  was  a  boy  and  we 
didn't  have  cartridges  we  used  to  ram 
waddfaig  down  faito  tin  barrel  of  the  gun 
to  keep  the  powder  and  shot  in  place. 
Which  shall  it  be,  Tom,  Spot  or  Trip  or 
Pointer  or  Wad?" 

Tom  couldn't  possibly  decide  so  mo- 
mentous a  question  on  such  short  notice, 
but  somehow  the  family  fell  to  calling 
tiie  dog  Wad,  and  his  little  master  nuide 
it  Waddie.  The  Lawrence  home  stood  in 
the  center  of  large  grounds,  and  Wadtfie 
had  plenty  of  room  to  roam— that  is,  be 
would  have  when  the  weather  warmed  up, 
for,  being  nothing  but  a  puppy,  be  needed 
to  be  kept  warm.  He  was  a  thraooi^ 
bred,  and  Tommy  was  obliged  for  avriiiie 
to  yield  in  the  matter  of  his  treatment 
and  his  cKet  to  others.  Tom  wcmld  have 
fed  him  on  cake  and  candy  had  be  been 
permitted,  with  an  occacuonal  feastof 
highly  seasoned  meat.  He  was  much 
distressed  when  told  that  his  pet  must 
for  the  present  have  nothing  but  milk. 

Tom  and  Wad  grew  up  together.  Tom 
regarded  Christmas  as  the  dog*a  bfrtb- 
diqr,  and  It  was  celebrated  accordingly. 
Evory  Christmas  a  cake  was  made  and 
at  dinner  a  candle  for  each  ooe  of  Wad's 
birthdays  put  into  the  icing.  Tom  ate 
the  cake,  and  Wad  was  given  some  cbMoe 
lx>nes  that  had  been  saved  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  soon  as  the  dog  was  old  enough 
to  be  trained  to  hunt  he  was  taken  out  by 
a  competoat  peram  and  taught  the  art  of 
assisting  the  huntsman.  This  gave  Tom 
a  dedre  to  have  a  gon  that  he  mi^t  ntO- 
ize  his  dog,  and  when  he  was  12  years  old 
his  father  consented  tiiat  he  should  have 
one  and  accompany  an  experienced  sports- 
man on  a  hunt  The  secondseason  it  wss 
found  imposdble  to  prevent  Tom's  going 
out  with  his  dog  and  his  gun  unattended 
After  that,  when  Christmas  approached, 
Tom  insisted  on  going  to  where  there  was 
some  kind  of  game  that  he  mig^t  increase 
the  variety  of  the  viands  for  the  Christmas 
dinner.  His  hunting  ceased  about  the  1st 
of  November,  and  was  resumed  a  few 
days  before  Cbri8tma&  When,  <m  a  aisp 
December  moniin|^  Tom  went  oat.  i  with 
bis  gun,  his  gam^  b^r'HiuMl&Q^mge 
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bdt  strapped  about  him,  and  called,  Wad, 
the  dog,  seeing  the  paraphernalia,  went 
wild  with  joy. 

When  T<Hn  was  18  years  old  and  in  the 
prime  of  his  youth  Wad  was  about  12  and 
growing  very  old  for  a  dog.  Still  he  was 
a  beautiful  animal  and  had  always  been 
coveted  for  his  pure  blood.  He  had  been 
stoloi  several  times,  but  had  eitiber  found 
a  way  to  get  back  to  bis  master  or  had 
been  returned  for  a  reward.  One  day,  in 
his  old  age,  he  disappeared,  and,  when 
several  weeks  had  passed  and  he  had  not 
returned,  his  master  reluctantly  gave 
him  up,  thinking  that  be  had  met  with 
some  injury  which,  on  account  of  old  age, 
perhaps  had  finished  him. 

One  morning  Tom  was  looking  over  the 
pictures  of  fashionable  women  in  a  news- 
paper, and  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
a  picture  of  a  pretty  girl  standing  beside 
a  dog.  Underneath  was  printed,  "Miss 
Irene  Fleetwood  and  Her  Prize  Winner. " 

"If  that  isn't  Wad/'  remarked  Tom 
to  himself,  'It  must  be  his  brother.  It 
seems  that  if  I  should  call  him  he  would 
jump  for  me." 

There  was  a  short  paragraph  about  Miss 
Fleetwood  and  her  dog,  giving  her  ad- 
dress. Tom  cut  it  out,  with  tiie  picture, 
placing  the  former  in  his  portemonnaie 
and  the  latter  on  his  mauteL  There  was 
something  In  the  face  and  figure  of  the 
fpA  tba.t  charmed  him,  and  be  never  went 
into  his  room  without  standing  for  awhile 
over  her  picture.  The  dog,  too,  was  a 
favorite  object  of  inspection.  The  more 
Tom  looked  at  the  dog  and  studied  the 
color  marking  the  more  he  was  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  he  was  Wad.  Quite 
likely  he  had  been  stolen  and  sold  to  bis 
present  mistress. 

One  day  Tom's  curiosity  led  him  to  walk 
by  the  address  given  in  the  newspaper 
and  inspect  Miss  Fleetwood's  home.  He 
found  it  a  handsome  stone  front  residence, 
with  costly  lace  curtains  in  the  windows. 
The  truth  is,  he  was  as  much  interested 
in  catching  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Fleetwood 
as -of  the  dog.  He  saw  nothing  of  either 
on  that  occasion;  but,  finding  that  the 
house  was  not  far  out  of  his  way  on  going 
to  the  business  part  of  the  town— he  now 
lived  in  the  city— he  frequently  made  his 
paasages  by  that  route.  On  one  occasiui 


while  passing  be  saw  the  dog  standing 
with  his  forepaws  on  a  window  sill  look- 
out wistfully  as  if  he  desired  to  be  free. 
Tom  could  not  divert  himself  of  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  Wad.  Presently  this  be- 
lief was  confirmed.  The  dog  caught  sight 
of  Tom  and  strwghtway  began  to  quiver 
with  exciCemeat.  rubbing  his  nose  on  the 
window  pane  as  if  be  would  force  his 
way  through.  Tom  stood  looking  till  he 
feared  his  presence  would  be  noticed; 
then  he  went  on. 

What  should  he  do?  It  was  probable 
that  the  lady  had  become  possessed  of 
the  dog  by  purchase.  Wad  having  been 
stolen.  Should  Tom  claim  him?  He  felt 
rather  like  making  the  dog  the  means  of 
an  introduction  to  his  mistress. 

Tom  finally  determined  on  a  course  to 
pursue.  Having  looked  into  the  occupancy 
of  the  houses  opposite  Miss  Fleetwood's, 
he  found  that  lodgings  were  to  be  had  In 
one  of  them  and  engi^ed  a  room  over- 
looking the  street  He  usually  occupied 
it  about  the  time  a  lac^  would  be  likely 
to  go  out  in  the  morning  or  ihe  afternoon. 
He  saw  Miss  Fleetwood  go  out  frequently, 
sometimes  in  an  auto,  which  she  drove 
herself,  but  nothing  of  Wad.  He  usually 
went  to  his  point  of  observation  in  his 
own  auto,  leaving  it  standing  by  tlie  curb 
while  on  watch. 

One  crisp  cold  morning  he  saw  Miss 
Fleetwood  conw  out  of  her  house,  leading 
the  dog  by  a  leash  to  her  auto,  and,  plac- 
ing him  in  the  seat  beside  her,  she  drove 
away.  In  springing  into  his  car,  he  turned 
on  the  power  and  followed  the  lady.  She 
was  evidently  out  for  a  spin,  for  she  pro- 
ceeded on  a  road  leading  to  the  open 
country.  Presently  Tom  gave  a  si^ial 
that  he  was  about  to  pass  lier,  and  she 
gave  him  room. 

He  had  scarcely  drawn  up  beside  her 
when  Wad  gave  a  succession  of  joyful 
barks,  and,  before  his  mistress  could 
interfere  with  his  movements,  he  jumped 
from  her  «de  and  ran  beside  the  passing 
ear,  barking  vociferously.  Tom  for 
awhile  pretended  not  to  notice  bim,  then 
looked  down  at  bim  with  no  appearance 
of  especial  interest,  while  the  lady's 
interest  was  pronounced.  She  motioned 
for  Tom  to  slow  up^  He  ^d^so,  and  both 
came  to  a  stop.  Digitized  by  Google 
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"I  would  like  to  get  my  dog  back  into 
my  car,"  she  said. 

"Suppose  you  call  him?"   replied  Tom. 

The  girl  opened  the  car  door  and  called 
to  the  dog  to  come  to  her.  Instead,  he 
tried  to  climb  into  Tom's  car. 

"Wai  you  kindly  tell  me,"  said  Tom. 
"how  you  came  by  that  dog?" 

"I  bought  him." 

"Well,  you  bought  stolen  property. 
He  has  been  my  dog  for  many  years.  He 
was  a  Christmas  present  to  me  when  he 
was  a  puppy." 

The  young  lady  demurred.  "Come. 
Beauty."  she  said;  "that's  a  good  do{r; 
come." 

Beauty,  as  she  called  him,  paid  no  at- 
tention to  her.  He  was  sitting  on  his 
haunches  looking  wistfully  up  at  Tom  and 
wagging  his  tail 

"He  is  a  perfect  witness,"  sidd  Tom, 
"to  the  truth  of  my  story.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  take  him  away  from  you,  but  if 
you  are  wiUIng  that  he  should  return  to 
me  I  will  reimburse  you  for  your  pecuni- 
ary loss." 

It  was  finally  decided  between  the  two 
that  they  should  return  to  the  lady's 
home.  Tom  put  Wad  into  her  car,  but 
he  wouldn't  stay  there,  and  she  finally 
consented  that  he  should  ride  with  Tom. 
When  they  reached  their  destination  Tom 
and  the  g^l  and  tlie  dog  went  Into  the 
house,  where  Tom  offered  to  give  up  his 
claim.  But  Miss  Fleetwood,  convinced 
that  he  belonged  to  Tom,  relinquished  the 
right  to  him,  refusing  compensation,  and 
Tom  took  him  home  with  him.  Tom  not 
only  regained  hia  property,  but  formed 
an  acquaintance  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart   He  also  in  time  won  the  girl. 

Wad  lived  to  a  very  old  age.  In  fact 
he  lived  to  be  given  at  Christmas  to 
Tom's  oldest  son,  aged  foiu*,  but  died  that 
night,  ihe  boy  having  given  him  an  over- 
feeding of  plum  pudding. 


The  Woman  Who  Waited 

BY  EDWARD  CHILDS-GABPBNTER 
CopTrisht     Frank  A.  HniiMr  Co. 
Laetitia  never  ceased  to  hope  that  a 
beneficent  Providence  would  one  day 
send  her  a  lover. 
In  expectation  of  that  gkxious  day  she 


kept  her  two  and  a  half  story  house  and 
her  four  and  a  half  foot  self  tidy  and 

adorned. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  witching  power  of 
Laetitia's  longing.  periuq»  it  was  the 
smiling  countenance  of  her  hoose,  or  pets 
haps  it  was  just  a  freak  of  fate  that  im- 
pelled Jerry  McBride^  "lineman"  of  the 
telegraph  company,  to  rap  with  shin- 
ing brass  knocker  rather  than  pull  her 
neighbor's  bell. 

It  was  Christmas.  It  was  also  Lae- 
titia's birthday,  a  glorious  and  a  humble 
ooinddenoe.  The  splendor  of  the  divine 
anniversary  shed  its  luster.  like  an  in- 
heritance, upon  the  meek. 

The  night  before  there  had  heai  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  mingled  with  sleet, 
which  had  snapped  a  telegraph  wire  fastr 
ened  to  the  chimneys,  midway  between 
the  house  of  Laetitia  and  her  neighbor,  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany had  dispatched  Jerry  to  repair  tiie 
break. 

As  Laetitia  opened  the  door  and  made  a 
swift  inventory  of  Jerry's  wary  but  en- 
gaging features,  she  wondered  if  by  any 
chance  he  would  prove  to  he  the  lover  for 
whom  she  had  so  long  been  waiting;  and 
Jerry,  smiling  at  her  prim  plainness^  her 
simple  wistfulness.  wondered  why  she 
subjected  him  to  such  finnk  scratiay. 

"There-there's  a  wire  down!"  be 
stammered,  phickingoff  his  cap  and  shift- 
ing his  kit  a  little  higher  on  his  aboolder. 
"Would  you  mind  if  I  crawled  up  on  your 
roof,  miss?" 

"Oh,  no!"  she  murmured  inafaint  tone 
of  disappointment. 

"I'll  try  next  door  if  you  ssgr  so^"  re- 
turned Jerry,  puzzled  at  her  manner. 

"No,  no;  come  in,"  she  insisted  shyly, 
and,  bidding  him  welcome,  led  the  way  to 
the  attic  and  showed  him  how  he  could 
reach  the  chimney  without  falling. 

Warning  the  lineman  to  be  careful  lest 
he  should  slip  on  the  snowy  roof.  Laetitia 
descended  to  the  kitchen  all  in  a  flutter 
and  proceeded  with  the  preparatkm  of 
her  solitary  Christmas  dinner,  which  Jer- 
ry's intrusion  had  hiterrupted. 

For  years  she  had  laid  the  table  for 
two,  but  never  before  had  she  set  out  the 
blue  and  white  willow  ware,  the  bits  of 
shining  sUver  ta»^1^e9Bfi^^inttJS^mC  in 
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sach  throbbing  expectancy.  Even  now 
she  did  not  plan  to  keep  her  visitor  to 
dinner;  only,  in  her  simple  way  of  thought, 
she  hoped  that  he  would  stay. 

And,  as  always,  she  drew  from  the  cup- 
board her  birthday  cak^  sarmoanted  with 
a  stockade  of  candles,  thhiy-four.  Gin- 
gerly, for  fear  the  candles  might  fall  out 
of  alignment,  she  placed  the  cake  in  the 
center  of  the  table,  speculating  as  to 
where  the  ring  might  be— the  ring  tiiat 
heretofore  she  had  never  found  until  she 
had  consumed  the  last  stale  morsel 

Laetitia  stood  there  for  some  time, 
staling  at  the  cake  in  evanescent  imi^:hi- 
ing.  A  step  on  the  stair  startled  her» 
and.  turning,  she  met  Jerry  bringing  with 
him  a  breath  of  the  cold  m  his  snow  wet 
garments. 

"You'd  better  stop  awhile  and  warm 
yourself,"  she  said,  inviting  him  to  the 
kitchen  stove. 

'Thanks,  I  don't  mind,  if  I  ain't  in 
your  way,  *'  he  replied,  with  a  glance  from 
her  to  the  dainty  livery  of  the  table  and 
an  imconscious  sniff  at  the  savory  odor  of 
the  turkey,  now  Umt  approaching  abrown 
maturity. 

Laetitia,  assuring  him  that  he  was  not 
in  the  least  in  the  way,  relieved  him  of 
his  ki^  hanging  up  his  peajaeket  to  dry 
and  setting  him  before  a  comer  of  the 
stove  with  a  quaint  ahr  of  proprietorsUp. 

All  these  attentions  he  accepted  in  dumb 
admiration,  uncomfortably  conscious  of 
his  big  rusty  shoes,  his  work-grimed 
clothes  and  his  disheveled  head  To  ad- 
just his  disorderly  mane  he  raised  a 
sinewy  hand,  its  forefinger  roughly  bound 
with  a  strip  of  blood-stained  rag.  Laeti- 
tia, looking  up  from  the  basting  of  the 
diminutive  turkey,  noted  the  gesture  and 
saw  a  drop  of  blood  ooze  from  the 
bandage  and  trickle  across  Jerry's 
fingers. 

In  an  instant  and  in  spite  of  his  protests 
she  was  washing  the  wound— a  gash  he 
had  got  from  a  piece  of  projecting  tin  on 
her  own  roof —treating  it  with  homely 
remedies  and  binding  it  up  in  a  bandage 
torn  from  one  of  her  old  linen  handker- 
diiefs. 

Laetitia  accompanied  tiiis  treatment 
with  exclamations  of  distress,  with  tender 
aooldinga,  with  such  impassioned  eager- 


ness to  cure  his  hurt,  that  Jerry  was 

mute  at  first  with  astonishment,  but 
presently  her  sweet  concern  inspired  the 
notion  that  he  had  made  a  conquest. 

Slowly  and  with  infinite  tenderness  he 
raised  his  big  right  hand  and  closed  it 
over  Laetitia's  fluttering  fingers— they 
trembled  at  first  like  a  butterfly  beating 
with  its  wings,  but  finally  came  to  rest 
in  the  great  kindly  inclosure.  At  tiie 
same  time  her  head  and  heart  swayed 
with  a  kind  of  exquisite  shock. 

To  her  simple,  bewildered  and  hunger- 
ing soul  Jerry's  tender  act  signified  but 
<me  thing— a  confession  of  love. 

Soon  she  began  to  tell  him  how  she  had 
been  waiting  for  him,  unfolding  those 
simple  secrets  that  she  had  not  even 
lisped  in  her  prayers,  pouring  out  from  a 
brimming  heart  a  veritable  song  of  hap- 
piness. 

There  was  no  longer  any  question  of 
Jerry's  sti^ii^.  He  sat  dowti  with 
Laetitia  as  thoue^  he  had  come  there  for 
the  express  purpose  of  dining  with  her; 
and  dinner,  beginning  with  a  lively  ex- 
change of  sentiments,  reached  a  gay 
climax  when  Laetitia  cut  the  cake  and 
Jerry  choked  on  tiie  ring. 

Having  redeemed  it  by  vigorously  beat- 
ing him  on  the  back,  Laetitia  insisted 
that  he  should  wear  it^  and  as  she  laugh- 
ingly wedged  it  on  the  smallest  finger 
she  could  find  he  mentally  decided  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  as  they  say,  and  marry 
her. 

While  he  was  still  thinking  in  this  vein 
the  littie  house  roverberated  with  a 
knoi^ing  at  the  front  door.  Jerry  started 
up,  instinctively  alert,  and  at  the  same 
time  Laetitia  made  a  move  to  answer  the 
summons. 

"Wait!"  commanded  Jerry  quietiy,  his 
mind  working  with  practiced  briskness, 
his  quick  eye  noting  a  means  of  escape 
by  the  kitchen  door  and  visualizing  another 
exit  through  the  trap  in  the  roof.  A 
glance  at  Laetitia,  however,  diverted  all 
these  considerations.  "I  think  it's  some 
one  for  me  from  the  telegraph  ofllee, "  he 
said  deliberately.    "I'll  go  to  the  door." 

So  he  went,  knowing  in  his  heart  the 
doom  that  awaited  him. 

Two  "plain  clothes  men^wero  standing 
on  the  step.      Digitized  by  Google 
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"Hello,  McBride!"  greeted oneof  them, 
his  hand  on  his  overcoat  pocket,  which 
bulged  with  a  pointed  pistoL  "We've 
got  your  pal,  Murphy— and  we  want  you." 

Jerry  laid  a  finger  on  his  lips  and  said 
in  a  low  voice:  "It's  all  right,  I'll  come 
with  you,  but  I  don't  want— eh— my  gir! 
to  get  on  to  me— see?" 

'  'Sure  I' '  grinned  the  spokesman.  '  *Get 
your  hat  and  coat  and  kiss  her  goodby." 

The  detectiveB  stood  at  the  open  door 
while  Jerry,  nervhig  himself  for  the 
parting,  turned  back  to  the  kitchen,  where 
Laetitia,  lingering  with  a  sense  of  fore- 
boding, detected  at  once  the  distress  he 
tried  to  hide  under  a  cheerful  demeanor. 
An  adept  at  invention,  yet  hating  himself 
for  the  lie  and  only  choosing  the  fabrica- 
tkm  to  spare  her  ideal  of  him,  hesud  with 
genuine  emotion: 

"My  mother's  dying  in  Ireland— she 
sent  for  me— I've  got  to  go." 

"You've  got  to  go!"  It  was  not  a 
question,  it  was  not  an  exclaniati<Hi;  it 
was  a  sigh. 

He  thought  she  was  going  to  faint,  but 
she  was  cmly  closii^  her  eyes  and  clasping 
a  hand  over  her  month  to  conceal  her 
agfmy.  Silently  he  can^^t  her  in  his 
arms  and  tiiougbt  how  different  it  would 
have  been  had  he  met  her  two  short  years 
before. 

"You  will  come  back  to  me?"  The 
piteous  question  came  up  to  him  in  a 
breath  of  hope. 

"Yes!"  The  word  rang  so  with  con- 
viction that  a  wan  smile  illuminated  her 
pale  face. 

"When?" 

"I  don't  know."  Jerry  could  not  lie  to 
her  then. 

Thus  he  left  her— left  behind  him  a 
bright  memory  and  took  with  him  a  half 
desperate  peace  that  raised  his  spirit  up 
trans cenden tally  and  touched  his  brow 
with  light  when  he  stood  within  tiie  place 
of  justice.  There  the  counts  were  many 
against  him,  so  many  that  the  years  of 
penal  servitude  meted  out  to  him  seemed 
to  stretch,  a  militant  legion,  far  beyond 
the  horizon  of  his  gloomiest  imaginings. 

Jerry,  hi  mighty  obedience,  paid  for  his 
transgressions  with  his  youth  and  the 
prime  of  his  life  and  yielded  up  unmur- 
miuingly  his  still  precious  advancing 


years.  His  debt  to  society  thus  thtnrooghly 
discharged,  he  shouldered  his  old  age  and 
shuffled  out  mto  the  world  i^:ain,  <mly 
wondering  if  Laetitia  had  survived  those 
dumb  decades. 

The  calendar  of  Jerry's  days  was  filled 
with  dread  and  disappointment;  winter's 
cold  and  hunger's  gnaw  quickly  dissipated 
what  littie  stamina  he  had  retained. 
Bereft  of  his  last  particle  of  fortitade,  he 
tnmed  his  thoughts  and  at  last  his  steps 
toward  Laetitia. 

Heart  ill  and  body  worn,  the  December 
wind  whipping  his  shabby  garments  about 
his  shnmken  figure,  Jerry  footed  his  way 
at  noon  on  Christmas  along  the  sunny  side 
of  the  street,  hurrying  as  swiftly  as  those 
lean  shanks  could  carry  him,  in  feverish 
desperatkm  lest  he  should  be  too  late; 

With  an  inarticulate  gasp  of  relief  he 
saw  that  the  house  was  still  there,  im- 
maculately smiling  in  perennial  youth. 
His  timorous  knock  brought  an  almost 
instant  answer.  The  door  opened,  and  he 
and  Laetitia  stared  at  each  other  again 
across  the  threshold. 

Time  had  dealt  gently  with  her;  hope 
and  love  had  conspired  in  the  ke^nng  of 
her  yonthfulnesa,  while  his— spent  and 
consumed  in  expiation— left  him  only  the 
ruining  grace  of  one  who  had  endured. 

"Jerry!"  And  in  that  cry,  half  joy, 
half  pain,  Laetitia  bridged  the  abyss. 

She  had  no  questions  for  him,  only 
beQefits,  and  they  sat  together  in  the  tidy 
littie  kitchen,  less  like  lovers  and  more 
like  mother  and  son.  It  was  enou^  for 
her  that  he  had  returned  and  needed  her. 

Instinctively  Laetitia  knew  tiiat  Jerry 
was  hungry.  She  gave  him  his  old  place 
at  the  comer  of  the  stove  and  set  con- 
tentedly about  the  final  preparations  for 
dinner. 

"I  was  just  going  to  pour  the  gravy 
over  the  roast  when  you  knocked  at  the 
door,  Jerry,"  she  said,  smiling  at  him 
over  his  shoulder,  "and  somehow  I  knew 
that  it  was  you.  Remember  that  dinner 
and  the  cake?" 

"I've  kept  the  ring,"  he  testified,  ex- 
hibiting his  hand  limply  and  trying  to 
smile  out  of  a  trouUed  heart 

His  sense  of  being  fair  to  her,  his  de- 
sire to  stand  conscience  clear  botbre  her. 


goaded  him  on  to  tell  her 
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been  and  why  he  was  sent  there;  but, 
time  and  again  <m  the  vei^  of  ccMif  essun, 
his  courage  dissolved  under  the  fear  that 
she,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  would 
put  him  away  from  her. 

"Letty, "  he  began  faintly,  "you  ain't 
asked  me  where  I've  been  all  this  time. " 

"What  does  it  matter  now  you've  come 
back?"  she  returned. 

"Ain*t  you  curious  to  know— haven't 
you  wondered?"  He  was  flayh^  himself 
with  every  question. 

Laetitia  paused  in  the  process  of  dig- 
ging the  cranberry  out  of  its  mold. 

"Yes;  I've  wondered  about  you  and 
prayed,  and  my  prayer  has  been  an- 
swered." 

'Tou're  a  Cauristian,  ain't  you.  Letly?" 

"No;  I'm  a  sinner!"    She  was  serious. 

Jerry  sat  up,  almost  electrified. 

"What  have  you  done  that  you  shouldn't 
have  done?" 

"I've  lived  all  my  life  seliishly,  just 
waiting  for  you— dreaming  of  you— think- 
ing more  of  you  than  I  have  of  God." 

"Ohl"  he  murmured,  disappointedly, 
"I  thought  you  meant  you  stole,  or"— 

Laetitia  shook  her  bead.  "No,  Ihaven't 
stolen  or  killed,  or  anything  like  that, 
but  I  guess  I  would  have  if  I'd  been 
tempted. " 

She  placed  a  chair  for  him  at  the  table 
and  went  and  laid  her  cheek  against  his. 

"Come, "  she  purred,  "dinner's  ready. " 

Jerry  arose  unsteadily  and,  pushing  her 
a  little  from  him  until  he  stood  quite 
aloof,  exclaimed: 

"I've  got  to  tell  you,  even  though  you 
send  me  away.  I  lied  that  day.  I  did 
not  go  to  Ireland;  I  went  to  jail,  and  I've 
been  there  ever  since,  serving  out  sen- 
tences for  burglary. " 

"I  knew  that,"  said  Laetitia  simply, 
"and  I've  been  waiting  for  you  to  come 
home." 

The  room  rocked  under  .Jerry's  feet, 
but  his  hand  was  in  Laetitia's,  so  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  fall.  When  she  had 
steadied  him  to  his  chair  she  took  a  place 
opposite  to  him  and  bowed  her  head  in 
solemn  silence  and  happiness,  knowing 
that  he  had  won  the  salvage  of  his  soul, 
grateful  and  content. 

"Oh,  Lord,"  he  heard  her  pray,  "we 
tweopcfa  ttie9  absolve  thy  people  from 


their  offenses;  that  through  thy  bounti- 
ful goodness  we  m^  all  be  delivered 
from  the  bands  of  tiMwesins  which  by  our 
frailly  we  have  committed. " 
"Amen!"  said  the— new  man. 


Sinclair  Inn 

BY  SARAH  BAXTER  * 

It  was  Christmas  eve.  A  young  lady, 
plainly  dressed,  emerged  firom  SincUdr 
station  and  called  a  cab. 

"Take  me  to  the  Sindah:  House,"  she 
said  to  the  cabman. 

There  were  two  houses  in  the  place,  one 
the  Sinclau-  inn,  the  other  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Sindwr,  a  rich  and  fashionable 
woman.  The  hotel  had  been  named  for 
the  Sinclair  family,  who  had  for  genera- 
tions been  the  mainsti^  of  the  town. 
Mrs.  Shielair,  like  most  fashionable 
women  of  those  days,  had  taken  up  a  fad 
in  the  servant  problem.  Her  theory  was 
that  servants  should  be  treated  with  the 
same  consideration  as  governesses,  sec- 
retaries and  persons  of  that  ilk.  They 
should  associate  with  their  employers,  in 
small  families,  where  there  were  but  oob 
or  two  persons,  eating  at  the  same  table 
with  them. 

But  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  endeavoring  to 
work  out  her  theory  for  others,  not  her- 
self. In  her  homestead  in  the  village  of 
Sinclair-— everything  was  Sinclair  in  the 
place— her  servants  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  deference.  It  happened  that  when 
the  lady  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  sta- 
tion. Miss  Mildred  Abercrombie,  was  being 
driven  to  the  Sinclair  House  Mrs.  Sinclair 
was  entertaining  a  Christmas  house  party. 
The  cabman,  who  was  very  stupid  and  a 
recent  comer  to  the  place,  got  the  two 
houses  mixed  in  his  mind  and  drove  Miss 
Abercrombie  to  the  private  house. 

Now,  it  happeied  that  several  of  the 
guests  were  sitting  in  the  wainscoted 
hall  before  a  huge  fireplace,  on  the  hearth 
of  which  blazed  the  Yule  log.  Naturally 
they  were  merry,  and  their  principal 
amusement  was  cracking  jok->-s  atone  an- 
other. When  therefore  Miss  Abercrombie 
entered  and  asked  if  the  proprietor  were 
in,  one  of  the  young  men,  Mr.  Jack  Ed- 
wards, arose  and  said  politely: 

"lam  tiie  clerk.  Woi4d^yQfk^f9>a 
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"Yes;  I  would  like  a  room  for  the  holi- 
days." 

The  party  sitting  before  the  fireplace 
repressed  smiles  or  hid  them  while  Mr. 
Edwards  took  the  lady's  handbag  and 
other  light  articles,  set  them  in  a  comer, 
handed  her  a  chair  and  said: 

"'Mrs.  Sinclair  nms  this  house.  I  will 
see  her,  and  a  maid  will  come  and  show 
you  to  your  room. " 

With  this  he  vanished  and  reported  to 
the  hostess  that  a  pretty  girl  had  arrived 
who  had  mistaken  the  house  for  a  hotel 
and  it  would  be  jolly  good  fun  to  permit 
her  to  remain  for  awhile  in  ignorance. 
Mrs.  Sinclair,  who  felt  the  responsibili- 
ties of  an  entertainer,  seized  upon  the 
idea  with  alacrity,  called  a  maid  and, 
going  to  the  new  arrival,  welcomed  her 
and  sent  her  immediately  to  a  room.  The 
young  lady  having  gmie  upsturs,  the 
hostess  chained  her  guests  to  keep  the 
secret  from  the  new  arrival,  each  one 
striving  to  carry  out  the  joke. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  guests  were 
dressing  for  dinner.  Miss  Abercrombie 
went  downstairs  to  the  hall  or  room  used 
for  lounging,  where  she  found  the  hostess, 
whose  manner  was  so  friendly  that  she  at 
once  won  her  guest's  confidence. 

"I  have  come  away  from  the  ci^, " 
said  Miss  Abercrombie,  "to  escape  Christ- 
mas—not  that  I  would  not  gladly  welcome 
the  holidays,  but  during  the  past  few 
years  I  have  lost  all  who  might  make 
them  enjoyable  for  me.  I  felt  this  year 
that  I  could  not  remain  at  home,  and, 
hearing  of  your  family  inn  that  it  was  com- 
fortable and  homelike,  I  conduded  to  pass 
the  holid^  here. " 

"lean  understand  your  feelings  per- 
fectly," replied  tiie  hostess,  "and  we 
will  endeavor  to  alleviate  your  loneliness 
so  far  as  possible.  My  guests  are  all  en 
rappbrt  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  you 
into  the  circle." 

"I  have  heard  of  a  lady  of  your  name 
in  the  city  who  is  endeavoring  to  solve 
the  servant  problem. " 

Mrs.  Smclair  pricked  her  ears.  An  idea 
came  and  developed  into  a  purpose. 

"That  Mrs.  Sinclair  is  a  connection  of 
mine  and  I  am  a  convert  to  her  theory.  I 
have  not  dared,  however,  to  put  it  in 
practice  all  at  once,  but  am  experiment- 


ing by  treating  certain  of  my— assistants, 
I  call  them— as  my  equals.  My  clerk,  of 
course,  is  superior  to  a  servant,  and  in 
his  case  I  have  no  trouble.  I  have  one 
maid  who,  beii^  more  refined  than  the 
others,  is  treated  as  <me  of  us.  My  bat- 
ler  is  treated  likewise.  Then,  too,  several 
of  my  lady  guests,  having  been  captivated 
by  the  new  idea,  are  putting  their  maids 
on  the  same  footing  with  themselves. " 

"That's  very  nice,"  replied  Miss  Aber- 
crombie. "I  have  always  pitied  a  poor 
girl  in  a  f  uni^  keying  but  one  mud— 
the  lonely  life  she  is  forced  to  lead.  I  as- 
sure you  tliat  while  a  guest  in  your  house 
I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  carry  oat 
your  benevolent  plan." 

Mrs.  Sinclair  excused  herself  and  hast- 
ened upsteirs  to  coach  her  guesto  before 
they  should  come  down  to  dinner  that 
their  dupe  had  been  prepared  to  ecmrider 
some  of  tiiem  servants.  Bob  EUio^  an 
inveterate  joker,  was  appointed  to  pU^ 
butier,  the  regular  butier  trading  Bob  a 
livery.  Miss  Sterling,  a  success  in  pri- 
vate theatricals,  was  imiformed  as  chief 
maid  for  the  inn,  and  several  other  girls 
were  to  play  ladies'  maids.  All  prelimi- 
naries having  been  attended  to,  the  goeats 
one  by  one  went  down  to  dinner. 

At  one  end  of  the  table  sat  Mrs.  ^n- 
dair,  at  the  other  Bob  Elliot  in  butler's 
livery.  Next  to  Elliot  Miss  Abercrombie 
was  given  a  seat.  There  were  one  other 
man  in  livery  and  three  girls  in  the  black 
dresses  and  white  caps  and  aprons  of 
maids,  the  ladies'  maids  sitting  next  their 
mistresses  and  ministering  to  their  table 
wants. 

Bob  Elliot  was  a  very  attractive  yonng 
man.  Moreover,  he  had  a  sympathetic 
way  with  him,  and  after  pretending  for 
awhile  to  have  some  doubte  as  to  Miss 
Abercrombie's  treatment  of  a  butier  as 
an  equal  and  finding  her  complaisant  he 
became  a  charming  dinnra:  companicm. 
He  and  Miss  Abercrombie  were  soon  no- 
ticed by  the  rest  of  the  company  to  be 
oblivious  to  every  we  except  themselves. 

Mr.  Elliot,  a  college  postgraduate,  had 
been  considered  not  only  a  good  fellow  at 
the  imiversity,  but  very  bright.  He  now 
occupied  an  assistent  professorship  at  bis 
alma  mater.  When  the  attraction  be- 
tween him  and  Hi99Abmc)K«iUie>|^wie 
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noticeable,  the  other  guests  looked  at  one 
another  meaningly. 

'•What  if  there  should  be  a  match?" 
whispered  one. 

*'If  his  mother  were  here  she  would 
take  him  away,"  said  another.  "She 
thinks  that  a  poor  professor  should  marry 
somenuMwy.  This  gurl,  judgii^  from  hmr 
elothes,  is  as  poor  as  he. " 

Pat  a  number  of  young  persons  of 
posite  sex  under  the  same  roof  with  noth- 
ing to  do  but  make  merry  and  flirt,  and 
those  who  are  naturally  assimilative  will 
very  soon  assimilate.  Professor  Elliot, 
alias  Robert  the  butler,  soon  became. ab- 
sorbed in  Miss  Abercromtae.  and  viee 
versa. 

The  second  day  after  her  arrival  Hiss 
Abercrombie  went  to  the  hostess,  con- 
fessed that  she  was  a  seamstress  and, 
since  the  Sinclair  inn  was  altogether  too 
expensive  for  her,  said  she  must  leave  at 
once,  whereup<m  Mrs.  Sinclair  told  her 
she  mii^t  pay  what  she  could  afford. 
This  somewhat  dampened  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  house  party,  for  a  seamstress  was 
persona  non  grata  to  most  of  the  men 
and  all  the  women.  From  this  time  on 
all  except  Elliot  gave  their  attention 
largely  to  other  matters.  He,  despite  the 
fact  that  Miss  Abercrombie  had  turned 
out  a  seamstress,  seemed  unable  to  with- 
draw his  attritions  from  her. 

The  guests  were  invited  for  two  weeks. 
After  the  first  week  they  tired  of  keeping 
up  the  sham  that  had  been  devised  and 
would  have  abandoned  it  but  for  the 
hostess,  who  would  not  consent  Despite 
her  efforts  to  prevent,  most  of  them 
tamed  a  cold  shoulder  to  Miss  Abercrom- 
bie. Professor  Elliot's  position  was  com- 
idicated.  He  was  playing  a  part  humbler 
than  Miss  Abercrombie's  position.  How 
could  he  abandon  it  and  become  his  real 
self?  What  he  had  entered  upon  as  a 
joke,  when  revealed,  would  likely  not  be 
considered  such  by  the  girl,  but  offensive. 
Supposing  he  ccoif  essed  his  true  character, 
be  £d  not  care  to  marry  a  seamstress, 
and  she  would  omsid^  that  lie  had  won 
ber  dishonorably. 

A  young  person  of  either  sex  when  once 
thoroughly  in  love  is  likely  to  throw  pru- 
dence to  the  winds.  Elliot  forgot  his 
mother's  plans  for  him— the  fact  that  as 


a  college  professor  be  aboald  marry  a 

woman  of  some  means;  that  a  seamstress 
would  likely  have  a  lot  of  relatives  that 
would  not  at  all  accord  with  the  families 
of  his  associate  professors.  One  even- 
ing, sitting  alone  in  the  gloaming  with 
Mildred  Abercrombie,  while  "the  fitful 
firelight  danced  upon  the  wall,  *'  he  foi^t 
himself  so  far  as  to  make  love  to  her,  and 
that,  of  course,  with  an  bcmorable  man 
led  to  a  confession  of  who  xnd  what  he 
was  and  a  proposition  of  marriage. 

Miss  Abercrombie  did  not  reproach  him 
for  having  won  her  as  an  inferior  when  he 
was  a  superior.  After  a  little  thou^t 
she  told  him  that  she  could  not  think  of 
marrying  <»e  so  far  above  hw.  He 
argued  that  she  was  refined  and  he  would 
never  be  ashamed  of  her,  but  she  gave 
no  evidence  that  he  had  overcome  her 
scruples. 

When  the  party  broke  up  it  was  re- 
gretted that  Miss  Abercrombie  had  tamed 
out  so  low  in  the  social  scale,  for  otbw- 
wise  the  farce  that  had  been  [^yed  might 
have  had  a  merry  ending.  As  it  was,  few 
of  the  party  took  the  trouble  to  bid  her 
goodby.  She  gave  Elliot  the  privilege  of 
calling  once  at  her  humble  borne,  giving 
him  her  address. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  his  home  he 
took  a  train  for  the  city  in  which  Miss 
Abercrombie  lived  and  started  for  the  ad- 
dress she  had  given  him.  The  street  was 
eminently  respectable,  and  he  thou^^t 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  When  he 
reached  the  house  he  found  it  palatial 
Thinking  Miss  Abercrombie  had  given 
him  the  address  of  a  family  for  whom  she 
was  sewing,  he  paused,  then  went  up  to 
the  door  and  rang  tiie  belL  A  butler 
showed  him  into  a  drawmg  room  and 
went  away  to  announce  the  visitor. 

Presently  there  was  a  footstep  on  the 
main  staircase,  and  Miss  Abercrombie 
entered  the  room.  Her  apparel  was  in 
accord  with  her  present  position,  and  he 
knew  that  she  was  a  la^y. 

you  suppose,"  she  asked,  smiling; 
**that  one  who  had  been  alwsQrs  used  to 
a  butler  would  mistake  you  for  one?" 

"What  a  fool  I  was  to  listen  to  the 
story  that  you  were  a  seamstress!  I 
should  have  known  better. " 

"You  played  yo^yPS^b^OOglc 
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"You  played  yours  to  perfection.  You 
should  be  on  the  stage. " 

Then  began  a  renewal  of  the  courtship. 

Elliot's  mother  was  well  pleased  with 
his  marriage,  for  his- wife  brought  him  a 
fortune.  As  for  the  guests  at  the  Sin- 
clair Inn,  they  were  surprised  and 
ashamed,  but  young  Mrs.  Elliot  and  Mrs. 
Sinclair  became  fast  friends. 

Stella's  Christmas 

BY  HISS  ANNA  ROSE  KELLY 

Id  a  cold,  dingy  room  sat  a  Uttle  |^rl, 
thinking. 

The  furniture  in  the  room  consisted 
only  of  a  table,  one  chair  and  a  couch. 
Another  roorh,  the  bedroom,  completed 
the  apartments. 

As  we  have  said,  the  girl  sat  thinking. 
In  her  hand  she  had  but  one  dollar.  This 
seemed  a  great  deal  of  money  to  her, 
and  they  needed  so  many  things.  Still 
she  wanted  to  buy  a  present  for  each  of 
her  parents,  her  brother  and  sisters. 

Herbert  the  only  boy,  and  oldest  of  the 
children,  wanted  skates.  Helen  wanted 
books,  and  Margery,  the  youngest,  wanted 
a  doll.  Stella  wanted  to  make  them  all 
happy. 

Stella's  father  had  been  employed  at 
reading  gas  meters,  but  work  became 
slack  in  ■  the  summer  and  he  lost  his 
"job."  He  bad  not  been  able  to  find 
work  since,  and  the  family  was  ahnost 
driven  to  despair. 

Thinking  thus,  Stella  resolved  to  find 
work  and  earn  some  money.  She  put  on 
her  coat  and  scarf  and  went  out  She 
went  to  all  the  houses  around,  but  none 
had  work  for  her.  Then  she  went  to  Mrs. 
Goodman's.  When  she  asked  for  work, 
the  woman  said:  "I  need  someone  to 
help  me  clean  house  and  you  look  like  a 
good  little  worker.  Come  tomorrow  and 
begin.  We'll  talk  about  your  wages 
then." 

Stella  went  home  very  happy.  Her 
mother  also  was  happy  at  the  thmight  of 
money  coming  into  the  house. 

The  next  morning  Stella  was  at  Mrs. 
Goodman's  house  at  7  o'clock. 

"I  didn't  expect  you  so  early.  How 
much  wages  do  you  wish?" 

"That  is  for  you  to  decide,  Mrs.  Good- 
man," said  Stella. 


"Well,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  if  yaa 
have  worked  good,  I  will  give  yon  five 
dollars." 

Stella  nearly  wwt  wild  Willi  joy.  She 
was  about  to  refuse  so  much  money,  but 
when  she  tbooi^tof  tiie  dreumatanees 

the  family  were  in,  she  did  not  refuse. 

Stella  worked  hard  all  day  and  insisted 
on  working  till  9  o'clock  every  nlgbt 
When  Saturday  came  she  received  an  en- 
vdope  with  her  wages. 

"You  will  have  to  come  for  a  few  days 
next  week, "  said  Mrs.  Goodman. 

"AU  rii^t,  Mrs.  Goodman,"  said 
Stella. 

On  reaching  home  she  handed  the  un- 
opened envelope  to  her  mother.  When 
she  opened  it,  it  contained  five  dollars  and 
Mty  cents.  How  glad  Stella  was  that 
she  had  asked  Mrs.  Goodman  for  wcurk. 
Her  mother  insisted  that  she  take  the 
fifty  cents. 

When  Mrs.  Goodnun's  house  was  thor- 
oughly cleaned  Stella  had  earned  eleven 
dollars.  Her  mother  gave  her  a  whole 
dollar  this  time  instead  of  a  half. 

Now  Christmas  was  only  two  days 
ahead.  She  went  down  town  and  bought 
Herbert  skates,  Helen  books  and  Margery 
a  dolL  She  bought  ber  father  a  knife 
and  muffler  and  her  mother  a  waist  and 
handkerehiofa. 

At  last  Qiristmas  day  came.  Just  as 
Stella  was  giving  her  presents  the  door 
bell  rang.  It  was  a  messenger.  He 
handed  Stella's  father  a  letter.  It  ran:  i 

"Mr.  Alston— A  short  time  ago  I  dis- 
missed  you  from  work.  You  will  please 
oome  to  work  Mcmday. 

Mb.  J.  Nasoh, 
'Superintendent  Gas  Co." 

It  was  the  best  Christmas  gift  of  alL 

Besides  this,  there  was  a  new  dress  tor 
each  one  of  the  girls  from  Mrs.  Good- 
man. 

The  story  teaches  us  to  be  industrious 
and  willing  to  do  anything  at  a  time  when 
obstacles  are  to  be  overcome.— Ptttsfruf^A 
Iron  TVadeJourmU. 


Two  Camphor  Wood  Boxes 

BY  CLARISSA  HACKIfi 

It  was  two  years  since  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Worth  had  sailed  for -.the  Orient, 
and  when  his  retpfedffifuJid^Si^un 
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Little  River  two  people  awaited  his  com- 
ing with  different  emotions.  Pbilo  Moore, 
the  hard-beaded,  flinty-hearted  miller  who 
had  ineurr^  G^itain  Worth's  everlasting 
wrath  a  dutHons  deal  in  real  estate, 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  facing  his 
victim  again.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs. 
Ariana  Wesley,  the  handfiome  widow  who 
had  promised  to  marry  the  captain  on  his 
return,  looked  eagerly  for  his  coming. 

Philo  Moore  aired  his  grievances  on  the 
hospitable  steps  of  the  poBtofllce.  "I 
thou^t  Cap*n  Ben  was  to  st^r  tor  two 
years, "  he  grumbled. 

*'So  he  has— so  he  has, "  said  Ariana 
Wesley's  brother,  Sam  Brown— "two 
years  and  one  month.  Of  course  our  folk 
would  know."  He  threw  out  his  chest 
and  looked  important,  for  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Worth  was  well  to  do,  and  his  trip 
to  CSiina  and  India  had  been  taken  mer^y 
as  a  pasaenger  on  a  large  trading  acho<mer. 
The  captain  had  swled  to  all  those  eastern 
ports  in  his  earlier  days,  and  this  pre- 
nuptiaTtrip  was  what  might  be  called  a 
last  fling  at  his  roving  life  before  he  sub- 
mitted to  double  harness. 

"Two  years  and  one  month,"  groaned 
I^ilo;  "seems  like  two  months.  Time 
does  fly." 

"Specially  if  you  ain't  all  powerful  glad 
to  see  somebody,"  grinned  Sam  Brown. 
"Let  me  see— what  was  it  the  captain 
said  he  was  going  to  do  to  you  when  he 
come  back,  eh,  Philo?" 

Philo  spat  nervously  into  the  dusty  road 
and  half  unconsciously  looked  over  his 
shoulder.  "I  don't  see  what  call  Ben 
Worth  has  to  do  anything  to  me!"  he  com- 
plained. "If  he  tries  to  make  me  any 
trouble  I'll  get  the  law  on  to  him,  and 
don't  you  forget  it,  Sam  Brown.  You 
can  put  a  flea  in  his  ear  if  you  wanter. " 

"Tell  him  yourself,"  retorted  Sam. 
"I  didn't  never  get  up  at  midnight  and 
change  the  stakes  on  the  captam's 
buildin'  lot  up  to  Paradise  Heights  so's 
'twould  make  my  lot  three  foot  bigger. 
I  didn't  do  it!" 

"Didn't  know  you  had  a  lot  up  to  Para- 
dise Heists,"  ejaculated  a  bystander 
curioudy. 

"No  more  I  ain't, "  said  Sam,  with  such 
empbasia  that  they  all  looked  at  Philo 
Hoore. 


"I  didn't  know  Philo  had  neither,"  said 
the  bystander. 

'  'He  ham't— now, ' '  grinned  Sam  Brown. 
"He  sold  it  to  aomebuddy— an  Eyetalian, 
I  think,  wasn't  it,  Philo?"  Philo  nodded 
surlily.    "I  could  buy  it  back  if  I  liked. " 

There  was  a  general  laugh.  "You 
could  buy  most  any  lot  on  the  heights  now 
for  a  song.  The  only  feller  that's  made 
any  money  offen  Paradise  Heights  was 
the  one  who  wrote  those  fancy  advertise- 
ments. When  the  captain  heard  you'd 
S(dd  that  lot  next  to  him  to  a  dago  he 
wrote  he'd  skin  you  alive,  Philo."  Sam 
Brown  winked  at  the  other  loungers  and 
strolled  away. 

Philo  Moore  humped  himself  in  a  comer 
by  one  of  the  posts  and  waited  patiently 
for  the  arrival  of  the  stage  with  the  even- 
ing mail.  As  the  time  drew  near  for  its 
arrival  a  little  crowd  gathered  there,  dis- 
cuwing  the  d«ly  happenings  of  the  vil- 
lage. Philo  Moore  sat  strangely  silent, 
smoking  his  pipe,  watching  keenly  out  of 
his  littie  dark  eyes. 

There  was  a  distant  rumble  from  the 
bill.  It  grew  louder  and  with  it  came  the 
pound  of  hoofs  and  then  there  came  into 
view  the  heavy  stage  drawn  by  two 
white  horses.  Around  it  whirled  a  cloud 
of  dust,  for  the  March  wind  was  blowing 
mightily. 

The  mail  bags  flew  out  and  struck  the 
porch  with  a  thud.  The  back  doors  of 
the  stage  were  flung  wide  open  and  sev- 
eral people  tumbled  out.  At  last  amid  a 
grumbling  monologue  there  emeigej  Uie 
familiar  form  of  Captain  Benjamin 
Worth,  a  carpet  bag  in  each  hand  and  a 
wide  smile  wreathing'  his  good-natured 
countenance. 

Philo  Moore  melted  away  into  the  dark- 
ness while  the  newcomer's  eyes  embraced 
the  familiar  crowd  with  friendly  warmth. 
They  gathered  about  him  and  made  his 
welcome  one  to  be  remembered. 

'*niere's  an  616  friend  of  yours  here- 
abouts, captain,"  grinned  Sam  Brown 
after  awhile.  "Hi,  there,  Philo,  step 
forward  here!"  * 

"Philo  Moore,  the  most  unscrupulous 
old  scalawag  that  ever  turned  a  hand  to 
business,"  sputtered  Captain  Worth  as 
he  peered  into  the  surroundtngolarkneaB. 

"He's  gone,"  said^amaUUiop^U^ 
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that  they  all  laughed  and  broke  the  spell 
of  ill  feeling  that  the  mentioii  of  I^o's 
name  had  engendered. 

The  captain  registered  at  the  hotel,  for 
his  bachelor  abode  was  still  closely  shut- 
tered and  locked,  and  after  he  had  par- 
taken of  a  supper  and  attended  to  the  load 
of  boxes  whidi  had  followed  bun  down 
from  the  station,  he  made  a  careful  toilet 
and  went  up  to  call  on  his  lady  love. 

Mrs.  Ariana  Wesley  had  wind  of  his 
coming  and  was  waiting  for  him  in  her 
BDug  little  parlor.  The  drum  stove  was 
stuiFed  witii  apple  tree  logs  and  the  roar 
of  the  blaze  as  it  drew  up  the  chimney 
quite  drowned  the  first  tfmder  greetings 
of  the  reunited  lovers. 

"It's  my  last  voyage  in  those  parts, 
Ariana,"  said  the  captiUn  rather  regret- 
fully. "I  reckon  I'll  just  drop  anchor 
hereabouts.  I  expect  I'll  be  under  your 
foot  all  the  time." 

"But  never  in  my  way,"  beamed  the 
widow  softly,  and  tiie  captain  squeezed 
her  plump  hand  appreciatively.  He  lifted 
the  hand  and  looked  at  its  pink  palm 
^oughtfully. 

"I've  got  a  blamed  sight  of  truck 
stowed  away  for  you,  Ariana, "  he  said. 
"All  kinds  of  gewgaws  to  stick  in  your 
hwr— rings  for  your  fingers  and  slippers 
for  your  toes— what?"  He  leaned  back 
and  roared  deli^tedly  at  his  own  wit 
Then  he  sobered  down  and  stared  solemn- 
ly at  the  twinkling  prisms  on  the  hang- 
ing lamp.  "Guess  what  I've  got  for  you 
in  a  camphor  wood  chest,  Ariana!" 

"Oh,  I  can't  guess,"  sighed  Ariana. 
"What  is  it  like,  Benjamin?" 

"Something  that  no  woman  in  Little 
River  can  match!"  boasted  the  captam. 
"My  gracious,  but  you'll  take  the  wind 
but  of  their  sails  when  you  get  on  that 
rigging!" 

"It's  something  to  wear,"  suggested 
the  widow. 

"Like  as  not,"  grinned  the  captain 
happily.  "Never  mind.  I'll  send  up  the 
chest  tomorrow,  and  then  you'll  see  what 
you'Usee." 

"You  are  the  kindest  man  Jn  the  world. 
Captain  Ben. "  said  the  widow  feelingly. 
"You've  been  real  sweet  to  me." 

The  captain  blushed  like  a  beet,  and  he 
went  on  hastily  and  somewhat  incoher- 


ently: "Yes,  ma'am,  I  said  to  myself, 
Mrs.  Ariana  must  have  nothing  but  the 
choicest  in  the  market,  and  when  you  see 
what's  in  that  chest  you'll  realize  just 
how  much  Captain  Ben  Worth  thinks  of 
you." 

After  the  captain  had  left  the  widow's 
abode  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  the 
hotel  his  mind  became  filled  with  bitter 
thoughts  of  PhUo  Moore.  "Blast 
toplights!"  he  muttered  angrily  as  he 
stumped  along.  "I'll  fix  him.  When  he 
opens  the  box  I've  got  for  him  he'll  wish 
he'd  never  monkeyed  with  Benjamin 
Worth!" 

Captain  Ben  growled  all  the  rest  of  the 
way  to  the  hotel,  and  when  be  was  up  in 
his  room  be  dropped  on  his  knees  beftm 
two  small  brass  boimd  chests  made  from 
aromatic  camphor  wood  and  unfastened 
the  straps  that  carefully  secured  them. 

He  took  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his 
pocket  and  fitted  one  to  one  of  the 
chests.  He  threw  back  the  lid  and  dis- 
closed a  quantity  of  tissue  paper.  Under 
this  was  roil  after  roll  of  rich  silk,  fans, 
bracelets,  ivory  and  jade  carvings,  lacquer 
wood  boxes  and  other  Chinese  wares. 
These  treasures  would  quite  turn  the  head 
of  the  prospective  bride. 

The  lid  snapped  down  and  the  chest 
locked.  Captain  Ben  opened  the  seccHid 
one,  this  time  carefuUy  and  with  what 
seemed  to  be  elaborate  caution.  Indeed 
he  went  through  various  maneuvers  that 
would  have  excited  the  wonder  and  curi- 
osity of  an  onlooker  had  there  been  one 

At  length  he  closed  the  lid,  locked  it 
and  went  to  bed  to  sleep  soundly  the  long 
night  through.  Side  by.  side  in  the  moon- 
light there  stood  the  two  little  camphor 
wood  chests,  one  filled  with  pretty  things 
dear  to  a  woman's  heart,  the  other  oon- 
tfdning  a  deatii-dealhig  force. 

One  was  a  gift  for  his  sweetheart,  tfae 
other  his  revenge  on  Philo  Moore. 

"If  it  wasn't  right  and  just  for  me  to 
pay  Philo  back  in  this  way  the  Lord  would 
have  prevented  me  from  getting  the  thing 
here!"  So  reasMied  Captain  Brass  be 
dressed  the  following  morning,  and  he 
stifled  his  conscience  with  the  reeoUectioo 
of  the  mean  trick  the  miller  had  played 
on  him  two  years  ago.  He  did  not  know 
tiiat  matters  h^pp^  ^(^gpj^^ (Philo 
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Moore's  way  lately.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
old  man's  crooked  treatment  of  Captain 
Ben  which  shook  public  confidence  in 
him.  Anyway,  bosineas  fell  off  from  the 
mill,  and  people  went  a  long  way  round 
to  the  Brook  mill  rather  than  trade  with 
Philo  Moore. 

After  breakfast  Captain  Ben  shouldered 
one  of  the  boxes  and  went  downstairs. 
"Here,  Bill,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  loung- 
ers, "you  take  this  over  to  Mrs.  Wes- 
ley's, will  you?"  He  flipped  a  quarter 
at  the  man  and  returned  upstairs  for  the 
other  box.  This  one  he  handled  carefully 
and  conveyed  it  down  the  river  road  to 
the  silver  gray  mill  where  Philo  Moore 
lived  in  a  mist  of  white  flour  dust 

The  wheel  was  rushing  merrily  around, 
and  the  water  flowed  in  a  snowy  stream 
over  the  rims.  Captain  Ben  walked 
steadily  up.  to  the  door  of  the  mill  with 
his  bunlen  and  looked  in.  The  wheel  was 
turning,  but  there  was  no  com  in  the 
hoppers,  there  was  no  wheat  to  be  turned 
into  flour,  for  the  bags  were  piled  rafter 
high,  and  Philo  had  not  yet  disposed  of 
what  he  had  ground,  but  he  was  keeping 
up  an  outward  appearance  of  business.' 

Captain  Ben  went  into  tiie  dusty  little 
office  where  Phih>  was  poring  over  his  ac- 
counts and  set  the  camphor  wood  chest 
down  on  a  high  stool  before  the  astounded 
miller.  Philo  Moore  grew  very  pale 
around  the  lips  when  he  saw  the  chest 
and  read  the  vengeance  in  Captain  Ben's 
stem  face. 

"What's  this?"  faltered  the  miller. 

'That's  what's  coming  to  you,  Philo, " 
said  the  captain,  closing  the  door.  'That 
box  is  for  you  to  open,  and  when  you  see 
what  is  inside  you'll  understand  the  na- 
ture of  revenge.  I  don't  believe  you'll 
ever  skin  another  man  out  of  his  right- 
ful properly.  Now,  you  open  that  box- 
quick!"  He  tamed  on  the  miller  with 
such  ferocity  that  Philo  accepted  the 
proffered  key  and  thrust  it  in  the  lock. 

All  at  once  with  a  sudden  accession  of 
courage  the  man  threw  back  the  lid  and 
lifted  the  mass  of  tissue  paper  that  was 
there.  His  eyes  widened  at  the  sight  of 
rolls  of  silk,  fans  mi  other  women's 
gewgaws,  and  he  turned  to  the  silent  man 
bende  him. 

'*So  that's yonr revenge,"  he  was  be- 


ginning, when  the  captain's  hand  clutched 
his  arm  with  an  awful  grip. 

"My  God,  PhUo^  what  have  I  done?" 
he  gasped.  "I've  sent  the  wrong  box  to 
Ariana  Wesley.  Come,  I've  got  to  get 
there  right  away!"  He  dragged  the  as- 
tonished miller  after  him,  and  together 
they  sped  up  the  rosd  one  behind  the 
other.  First  the  captain  was  ahead  and 
then  tiie  miller  would  make  a  spurt  and 
pass  hiro,  and  so  they  ran,  followed  by 
the  populace  of  Little  River,  who  became 
woefully  confused  in  mind  as  to  whether 
Captain  Ben  Worth  was  chasing  Philo 
Moore  or  whether  the  miller  was  pursuing 
the  captain. 

And  so  they  came  to  the  house  of  the 
Widow  Wesley,  and  found  her  just  enter- 
ing her  yard  after  a  morning  spent  at  her 
mottier's.  She  opened  the  gate  to  admit 
the  captain,  but  the  miller  spurted  then 
and  passed  the  sailor,  and  so  the  widow 
admitted  the  captain  and  then  closed  the 
gate  in  the  face  of  Little  River. 

In  the  front  porch  they  paused  and 
breathed  heavily.  On  the  green  settee 
where  1^  messenger  had  pla^  it  durii^ 
the  widow's  absence,  was  the  camphor 
wood  chest  unopened. 

"What's  this?"  asked  the  widow  curi- 
ously. 

"I  sent  the  wrong  one  by  mistake.  This 
one  belongs  to  Philo  Moore— or,  at  least, 
it  did-but  I'm  going  to  take  it  back," 
panted  the  captain. 

"Can't  I  see  what's  inside?"  coaxed 
the  widow,  laying  a  hand  on  the  chest 

"No,  no,  Ariaoa!  Philo,  will  you  go 
hack  to  the  mill  and  bring  that  chest  to 
Mrs.  Wesley?  Then  come  to  the  hotel; 
I've  got  something  for  you." 

An  hour  afterwards  Captain  Benjamin 
Worth  had  completed  the  burial  of  a  very 
dead  specimen  of  a  f  aidless  cobra  whidt 
he  had  brou^t  in  a  torpid  state  to  thor^ 
oughly  frighten  Philo  Moor&  And  when 
the  nervous  miller  finally  presented  him- 
self at  the  hotel  to  receive  the  dreaded 
gift  he  almost  wept  for  joy  to  discover  it 
was  nothing  save  a  curious  pair  of  Chinese 
swords  which  his  old  enemy  had  kindly 
brou^t  from  Asia. 

When  Captain  Ben  was  alone  once  more 
he  wiped  the  sweat  from  hi&.JirQ'Klmd 
sank  weakly  badP'^  W  ^Pai^e 
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had  a  great  deliverance,"  he  muttered 
thankfully.  "The  next  time  there's 
vengeance  to  be  handed  out  i  guess  I'll 
let  the  good  Lord  take  care  of  it  in  his 
05ni  wayl" 


My  MaaaganeHt 

BY  THOMAS  B.  DEAN 

It  was  not  long  after  I  became  a  mana- 
ger that  I  was  besieged  by  playwrights 
who  desired  their  productions  put  on  the 
boards.  I  could  withstand  the  men  and 
the  elderly  ladies,  but  when  it  came  to 
pretty  young  women  it  was  very  hard  for 
me  to  stave  them  off.  One  day  when  I 
had  already  accepted  more  plays  than  I 
could  use  in  several  years  a  young  lady 
called  at  my  office  and  asked  permission 
to  submit  a  play.  I  told  her  that  it  would 
be  useless  for  me  to  read  any  play  unless 
it  promised  a  phenomenal  success,  where- 
upon abe  looked  at  me  out  of  a  pair  of 
very  beautiful  bine  eyes  and  said  she  was 
quite  sure  her  play  would  be  a  phenome- 
nal success.  I  could  not  but  smile  at  her 
confidence,  since  it  was  difficult  to  predict 
such  result  even  of  a  work  by  an  ex- 
perienced playwright. 

What  could  I  do?  I  took  her  manuscript 
from  her,  agreeing  to  look  it  over  and  if 
I  should  find  it  meritorious  would  read  it 
carefully.  The  young  lady  asked  when 
she  might  call  for  it,  and  I  told  her  I 
would  drop  her  a  line  when  I  had  read  it 
This  seemed  satisfactory  to  her,  and  she 
took  her  departure*  leaving  with  me  very 
pleasant  remembrances  of  her. 

But  not  having  a  spare  moment  I  forgot 
all  about  her  and  her  play.  A  month 
passed,  and  one  di^  I  received  a  note 
from  her  remindii^  me  that  she  had  left 
a  manuscript  with  me  and  would  be 
pleased  to  be  informed  what  had  been 
done  with  it  I  determined  to  return  it 
with  the  usual  thanks  and  a  few  compli- 
mentary words,  but— we  who  must  de- 
ceive authors  have  so  many  buts  that  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  specify  this 
one.  I  went  to  a  closet  where  I  kept 
manuscripts  handed  in  for  my  inspection; 
but,  although  I  went  over  all  of  them 
carefully,  I  did  not  find  "Constancy,"  the 
one  I  wanted.  Then  I  remembered  that 
I  had  taken  it  to  my  home.  But  I  did  not 


find  it  there.  I  usually  stopped  at  my 
club  on  my  way  home  and  sometimes  at 
other  places.  I  must  have  left  it  some- 
where, but  inquiry  failed  to  elicit  any 
trace  of  it. 

However,  hoping  that  it  migfat  torn  ap^ 
I  ventured  to  put  the  antfararess  off!  I 
wrote  her  that  I  had  read  enoo^  of  her 
play  to  become  interested  in  it,  but  had 
been  so  busy  with  those  I  was  preparing 
for  the  boards  as  to  prevent  my  giving  it 
the  attention  it  seemed  to  deserve. 

The  truth  was  that  I  was  having  about 
that  time  hard  luck  with  the  plays  I  had 
brought  out  and  was  losing  money.  In- 
deed,  most  managers  were  in  the  same 
fix.  There  was  but  one  play,  "A  Sylvan 
Butterfly,"  that  was  successful,  but  that 
had  enough  success  to  make  up  for  all  the 
failures.  Hearing  of  the  new  attraction, 
I  went  to  see  it  and  was  delighted  with 
it  Its  theme  was  one  that  will  always 
appeal  to  human  sympathies.  I  won- 
dered if  the  manuscript  could  have  gme 
the  rounds,  as  most  manuscripts  of  plays 
by  unbeard>of  authors  are  apt  to  do. 
I  certainly  would  never  have  turned  it 
'down  if  it  had  been  offered  to  me. 

I  didn't  find  the  manuscript  of  "Con- 
stancy" and  was  much  troubled  about  it 
Another  month  passed,  and  the  pretty 
playwright  called  at  my  office  and  asked 
for  her  play.  She  said  that  other  play- 
wrights were  getting  their  productions 
on  the  boards  and  she  saw  no  reason  wfcy 
she  should  not  do  the  same.  Mentioning 
"A  Sylvan  Butterfly,  "she  said  that  her 
own  play  was  just  as  good  and  if  pro- 
duced would  attain  equal  success. 

Behig  used  to  the  estimate  pli^wrii^ta 
attach  to  their  plays,  if  I  had  spokoi  my 
mind  I  would  have  told  her  that  Hun 
were  99  chances  in  100  that  if  her  play 
was  produced  it  would  be  a  lamentoble 
failure.  As  it  was,  I  could  only  look  wise 
and  say  nothing.  But  when  I  saw  that 
her  eyes  were  wet  I  broke  down  and  told 
her  that  I  had  read  %noue^  of  bar  play 
to  warrant  my  paying  her  $600  for  ber 
play,  my  object  being  to  compromise 
witii  her  for  that  amount  for  having  lost 
the  manuscript 

At  first  she  scouted  the  idea  of  accept- 
ing such  a  sum  for  a  play  which  she  fan- 
cied, as  most  yoQi%9jmtit|()taifdi@!grodd 
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make  a  fortune,  but  I  represented  to  her 
the  cost  I  would  incur  and  the  risk  in 
stf^ngher  play,  and  she  finally  con- 
sented to  accept  iny  offer,  but  atipnlated 
that,  since  she  hadnevermadebutonecopy 
of  her  play,  I  must  not  call  on  her  for  an- 
other. Glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  by 
paying  a  stipulated  sum,  I  agreed  to  this 
and  gave  her  a  check  for  $600  in  payment 
for  a  play  that  I  had  never  read  and  did 
not  possess. 

This  embarrassing  matter  having  been 
put  out  of  the  way  I  began  to  show  the 
young  lady  some  attention.  Indeed,  Hiss 
Alice  Woodruff  and  I  became  gradually 
fond  of  each  other.  She  did  not  tn^uble 
me  about  her  play  except  to  indicate  a 
desire  to  have  it  produced.  I  put  her  off 
for  some  time.  Then  one  day,  when  by 
my  deToti<ni  I  had  got  her  into  a  condition 
to  bear  a  disappointment,  I  told  her 
that  the  reason  that  I  had  never  returned 
her  play  was  because  it  would  not  do  for 
the  stage.  I  had  given  her  the  money 
for  it  because  I  had  not  the  heart  to  tell 
her  the  truth. 

She  seemed  quite  overwhelmed  at  this, 
and  I  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
tell  her  that  I  desired  her  to  make  me 
happy  instead  of  pleasing  the  world  by 
her  plays.  There  is  nothing  like  such  a 
sacrifice  as  I  had  made  to  produce  love, 
and  I  was  rewarded  by  an  acceptance. 

During  our  engagement  my  fiancee  told 
me  that  she  was  engaged  in  writing  an- 
other play.  "But  I'll  not  offer  it  to  you, " 
she  said.  "After  your  noble  act  in  pay- 
ing me  for  a  play  that  was  worthless 
rather  than  hurt  my  feelings  it  would  be 
a  shame  for  me  to  put  you  to  such  a  test 
again." 

"You  will  permit  me  to  read  it  simply 
as  your  critic,  will  you  not?"  I  replied. 

"We'll  see  about  it  when  I  have  fin- 
ished it" 

One  evening  soon  after  tliis  when  I 
called  on  Alice  I  met  a  theatrical  mana- 
ger well  known  to  me  coming  away  from 
her  house.  I  wondered  what  he  had  been 
doing  there  and  wished  to  ask  him,  but 
refrained.  I  thought  he  looked  at  me 
with  something  akin  to  jealousy.  We 
bid  each  other  good  evening  and  passed 
aa  without  a  word  upon  the  subject  that 
was  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  each.  En- 


tering the  house,  I  found  Alice,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  I  gave  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  me  why  lie  had  called. 

"Oh,  you  musn't  think  that  you  are 
the  only  string  I  have  to  my  bow,"  she 
replied  laughingly,  and  that  was  all  I 
could  get  out  of  her. 

The  next  day  as  I  was  about  to  enter 
my  office  Parkinson,  the  man  I  had  seen 
coming  out  of  my  fiancee's  home,  passed 
by  and,  seeing  me,  stopped  and  said: 

"It  seema  that  you  and  I  are  after  the 
same  thing,"  he  said. 

"The  sanw  thing!  Wiatdoyoumean?" 

"Com&  Don't  pretend  to  be  stupid. 
You  know  where  I  met  you  last  evening. " 

"Certainly  I  do!" 

"Well?" 

"Well?" 

"I've  got  it  all  in  my  own  hands,  and 
there's  no  use  in  your  interfering.  You 
can't  do  anything. " 

"You  speak  in  riddles. " 

"What  nonsense!  Own  up,  man. 
You're  trying  to  get  ahead  of  me,  I  hav- 
ing been  first  in  the  field. " 

"See  here,  Parkinson, "I  said,  with 
rising  color,  "Miss  Woodruff  is  engaged 
to  me,  and  there's  no  use  for  you  to  try 
to  get  ahead  of  me.  It  is  you  who  are 
intruding." 

The  most  singular  expression  came 
over  his  face  I  have  ever  seen  on  the 
countenance  of  anyone.  He  stood  gaping 
at  me  for  a  few  moments,  then,  with  an 
abrupt  good  morning,  tamed  on  his  heel 
and  left  me. 

I  called  on  Alice  daring  the  afternoon, 
hot  for  an  explanaticm. 

"I  supposed,"  I  said  haughtily,  "that 
you  and  I  were  engaged?" 

"So  did  I." 

"Will  you  please  explain  what  you 
mean  by  encouraging  another  man?" 

"I  encourage  ano^er  man?" 

I  told  her  of  my  meeting  with  Parkin- 
son and  of  his  having  accused  me  of  try- 
ing to  get  ahead  of  him.  She  burst  into 
an  uncontn^lable  fit  of  laughter. 

"I  think  it  time, "  she  said,  "that  you 
and  I  come  to  an  understanding.  Sit 
down.    I  have  a  story  to  tell  you. " 

I  obeyed  her  impatiently. 

''The  first  time  I  saw  yoty^  she  said, 
"vras  when  I  lefit  giyoK  b«tVp|^Og|gl 
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'Constancy.'  The  next  day  the  •man- 
uscript was  returned  to  me  by  some  one 
who  found  it,  though  I  don't  to  this  day 
know  where." 

A  cold  chill  began  to  creep  down  my 
back. 

"I  offered  it  to  several  other  managers 
and  finally  to  Bb-.  Parklnami.  Hebroui^t 
it  out  under  the  name  of  'A  Sylvan  But- 
terfly.' " 

"  *A  Sylvan  Butterfly?'  " 

"Yes.  You  remember  that  the  play 
was  a  great  suowss. " 

"Goon." 

"Well,  Parkinson  made  iq)  a  lot  of 
losses  on  other  failures  through  'A  Sylvan 
Butterfly, '  Then  you,  out  of  deference 
to  my  feelings,  paid  me  $600  for  a  play 
you  had  lost  Never  mind  that  now,  dear; 
it's  all  in  the  family,  and  I've  made  a 
good  deal  of  money  which  you  will  share 
with  me  oat  of  the  play.  And  now  you 
can  understand  why  I  laughed  at  you 
when  you  told  me  of  Parkinson's  accusa- 
tion that  you  were  trying  to  get  ahead  of 
him  He  is  trying  to  get  me  to  sign  a 
contract  for  my  new  play.  I  have  been 
holding  off  till  I  could  learn  whether  you 
or  he  had  better  produce  it  Having 
made  one  success  for  me,  he  naturally 
feels  entitled  to  myaecond  production. 
He  knew  nothing  about  my  engagement 
to  yon  and  thought  you  were  coming  to 
see  me  with  a  view  to  getting  my  play. " 

Having  finished  her  explanation,  or, 
rather,  confession,  she  leaned  back  on 
her  chair  and  regarded  me  with  an  amused 
ezpresuon,  though  there  was  a  slight 
sign  of  Wfory  as  to  how  I  would  take  it 
I  sat  thinking,  and  the  more  I  thouj^t 
the  more  it  was  ^iparent  to  me  that  Miss 
Alice  Woodruff  had  held  over  me  a  most 
beautiful  advantage.  Finally  I  went  to 
her  and  took  her  in  my  arms. 

'  *If  you  could  play  a  part  on  the  stage, ' ' 
I  said,  "as  well  as  you  have  played  me 
you  would  be  the  most  remarkable  actress 
on  or  off  the  boards.  Let  Parkinsfm  have 
your  new  play.  He  is  entitled  to  it,  and 
I  am  not  I  shall  be  content  with  your 
love;  the  o^er  fellows  may  have  your 
plays. " 

It  was  this  experience  more  than  all 
others  that  taught  me  that  a  play  is  a  lot- 
tery.   My  wife's  second  play  waa  a  fail- 


ure, and  she  never  wrote  another  ooe. 
Parkinson  lost  on  it  what  he  had  made  on 
"A  Sylvan  Butterfly,"  and  I,  so  far  as 
my  wife's  plays  were  concerned,  came 
oat  with  nothing  lost  or  gained,  but  mjr 
profit  came  in  getting  a  wife  I  adore. 


If  Yoo  Want  Frieads 

Dm't  contradict  people^  even  if  yoa*te 
sure  you  are  right 

Don't  be  inquisitive  about  the  affairs  of 
even  your  most  intimate  friend. 

Don't  underrate  anything  becanae  yoa 
don't  possess  it 

Don't  believe  that  everybody  else  in  the 
woiidis  happier  than  yoa 

Don't  condude  that  you  have  never  had 
opportonities  in  life. 

Don't  believe  all  the  evil  you  hear. 

Don't  be  rude  to  your  inferiors  in  social 
position. 

Don't  repeat  gossip,  even  if  it  doee  in- 
terest a  crowd. 

Don't  jeer  at  anybody's  religions  be- 
lief. 

Learn  to  hide  your  achea  and  paina  un- 
der a  pleasant  smile. 

Learn  to  attend  to  your  own  business— 
a  very  important  point 

Don't  try  to  be  anything  else  but  a 
gentlewoman  or  a  gentleman,  and  that 
means  one  who  has  considerati<»i  for  the 
whole  world  and  whose  life  is  governed 
the  Golden  Rule:  "Do  unto  others  aa  yoa 
would  be  done  by. " 


The  InfalllUe  Cham 

BY  CLABISSA  HACKIB 

It  was  a  dark  night  for  there  waa  do 
moon  on  this  Halloween,  and  the  bare, 
rugged  branches  of  the  locust  trees 
rubbed  creakingly  in  the  sUgfat  wind  that 
came  from  the  south. 

The  big  clock  in  the  lower  hall  struck 
the  three-quarters  after  11,  and  as  the 
chime  died  aw^  Eve  Famam  slipped  out 
of  her  pret^  white  bed  and  stole  to  the 
window.  All  she  could  see  was  a  black 
wall  of  darkness,  but  she  could  hear  the 
creak  of  the  locust  txeea  and  the  gentle 
sighing  of  the  south  wind. 

Eve  ahudderedftJ^^b^»tJ*wJgKJ(rf 
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going  out  into  that  black  void  all  alone, 
for  she  was  timid  at  night.  She  always 
Bcurried  past  the  dark  comers  of  the  halls, 
and  the  shadows  <m  the  stairways  had 
been  her  dread  since  childhood.  The 
rambling oldhooseaffordednumy  shadows 
and  eerie  comers,  and  Eve  had  never  out- 
grown her  little  girl  terrors,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 

But  Eve  was  eighteen  now,  and  she 
had  been  reading  old  romances  until  her 
pretty  head  was  filled  with  fair  ladies  and 
gallant  kni^ts  and  thebr  deeds  of  love 
and  daring.  As  no  romance  had  chanced 
in  the  placid  routine  of  her  life.  Eve 
Famam  had  resolved  to  set  out  this 
witches'  night  and,  throwing  fears  to  the 
wind,  give  the  spirits  of  Halloween  an 
oppturtutti^  to  set  her  feet  in  the  paths  of 
romance. 

The  rest  of  the  household  was  aedeei^ 
for  Eve's  matter-of-fact  parents  had 
never  given  a  thought  to  the  romantic 
possibilities  of  this  merry  eve.  Mr. 
Famam  had  removed  the  iron  gates  that 
DO  mischievous  boys  might  convey  them 
to  the  postoffice  steps  or  prop  them  up 
against  the  fountain  in  the  public  square. 
He  had  also  muf9ed  the  doorbells  and  re- 
tired to  bed  at  the  usual  hour  quite  ob- 
livious to  the  tact  that  his  young  daughter 
would  dearly  have  loved  to  test  her  fate 
and  fortune  in  all  the  old-fashioned  ways 
of  apple  parings,  melted  lead,  roasted 
chestnuts  and  mirrors. 

Eve  dressed  herself  in  the  darknras 
and,  grasping  hsx  hand  mirror  in  one 
^hftlrtng  hand,  opened  her  door  and  slipped 
out  into  the  black  tunnel  of  tbe  up- 
per halL  She  tried  to  still  the  terrified 
beating  of  her  heart,  for  there  in  the 
silent  house  it  sounded  to  her  ears  louder 
than  the  ticking  of  the  great  dock  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs. 

She  groped  for  and  found  the  banister 
and  went  carefully  down  the  softly 
carpeted  stahrs  until  she  stood  breathless 
beside  the  tall  clock.  She  knew  that  it 
was  drawing  near  to  midnight  and  she 
must  hasten  outdows  if  wanted  to 
test  the  charm. 

It  required  another  effort  of  hurriedly 
Bommoned  courage  to  enable  her  to  reach 
the  firoDt  door  and  let  hersdf  noiselessly 
ontride.   Oncew  the  turf  beneath  the 


locust  trees,  for  she  had  immediately  over- 
stepped the  narrow  path  that  encircled 
the  house,  she  gained  confidence  by  clos- 
ing her  eyes  and  gropii^  her  way  back 
to  the  graveled  path. 

Eve  bumped  into  the  trunk  of  a  locust 
tree  and  scraped  her  hand  on  the  rough 
bark  of  another,  and,  although  she  opened 
her  eyes,  she  immediately  closed  them 
again,  for  the  darkness  seemed  quivering 
with  ghostJy  shapes. 

Then  to  the  accompaniment  of  souj^g 
wind  and  rustling  trees  Eve  began  her 
wanderings.  For  ten  minutes  she  went 
around  and  around  and  back  and  forth 
over  the  lawn,  always  fearful  of  trespass- 
ing on  the  grounds  that  adjoined  her 
father's  place.  Here  was  set  another 
colonial  house,  patterned  after  the  Famam 
home,  for  the  two  places  had  once  be- 
Itmged  to  brothers,  and,  althou^  an  inm 
fence  ran  akmg  the  entire  tron%  the 
grounds  had  no  dividing  line. 

Eve  was  not  afraid  of  Judge  Becker, 
their  next  door  neighbor,  for  he  was  a 
genial  soul  and  devoted  to  her,  but  she 
was  fearful  of  discovery,  and  she  could 
foresee  the  bantering  die  must  undergo 
if  her  fanciful  expedition  was  made 
known. 

So  when  she  felt  the  Iniers  catching 
her  serge  skirt  she  knew  she  was  on  the 
borders  of  the  rose  garden,  and  she  turned 
and  walked  as  directiy  as  she  could  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  as  her  feet  grated 
against  gravel  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
was  relieved  to  see  the  f^tblurof  white 
trimmings  that  outlined  the  windows  of 
her  home. 

Eve  knew  the  path  well,  and  it  was 

with  entire  confidence  and  newbom 
courage  that  she  shook  out  her  golden 
fleece  of  hair,  held  the  mirror  before  her 
face  and  slowly  began  to  walk  backward 
around  the  patiL 

If  the  charm  held  good,  and  Una  Bid- 
well  had  assured  her  it  was  infallible. 
Eve  knew  that  before  she  regained  the 
starting  point  she  would  either  see  the 
face  of  her  future  husband  peering  from 
the  mirror  or  she  would  meet  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  old  maidenhood. 

Step  by  step  around  the  house,  under 
the  grape  arbor  that  spanned^the  back 
premises,  under  the  »i9ii5^t«dM)QgJl^ 
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on  the  south,  and  the  mirror  remained  a 
black  void.  Eve  knew  she  would  £e  of 
terror  if  a  face  sfaonld  appear  in  the  mir- 
ror, but  she  felt  that  death  would  be 
preferable  to  a  solitary  existenra  without 
love  or  romance. 

Just  as  she  reached  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  house  and  as  the  distant 
chiming  of  the  clock  proclaimed  the  last 
strokes  of  12,  Eve's  heart  and  breath 
seemed  to  suspend  action  for  a  brief 
momrat  There  was  tiie  unmistiUcable 
fragrance  of  a  good  cigar.  There  ap- 
peared a  red  glow  reflected  in  the  mirror, 
and  before  Eve  could  turn  she  walked 
into  a  pair  of  strong  arms,  while  over  her 
shoulder  there  appeared  for  an  instant 
an  astonished  face  lit  up  by  the  glow  of 
the  cigar.  She  saw  a  pair  of  dark  eyee 
and  cau^t  a  glimpse  of  handsmne  fea- 
tures, and  the  mirror  dropped  to  the 
ground  as  Eve  struggled  to  free  herself. 

It  was  easily  done,  for  her  captor  made 
no  attempt  to  hold.  her.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  as  much  astonished  at 
the  encounter  as  was  Eve  herself,  but  he 
was  quicker  to  recover  his  equanimity. 

"Oh-ho!  3o  you  are  tempting  the 
fates,  Lucinda?"  he  laughed  very  pleas- 
antly. 

Lucinda  was  the  name  of  Judge  Beck- 
er's black  cook,  and  Eve  was  ea^er  to 
grasp  at  this  mistaken  identity. 

"Yea,  "she  said  as  huskily  as  she  could. 
Lucinda  had  a  voice  like  a  fog  siren. 

A  hand  caught  her  thick  golden  hair 
and  held  her  prisoner.  "So, "  he  chuck- 
led, *^ou  have  found  a  hair  restorer,  Lu- 
cinda. something  that  has  turned  your 
woolly  tufts  to  long  and  silken  tresses?" 
He  scratched  a  match  and  held  it  before  . 
her  lovely,  blushing,  shrinking  face. 

The  match  fell  from  his  fingers,  and  his 
hold  of  her  hair  was  loosened.  "Oh,  I 
beg  your  pardon!"  he  cried  instantiy.  "I 
was  surprised.  Youknow— atthis  hour.*' 

There  seemed  an  interrogation  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence,  and  Eve  foimd  her- 
self explaining,  coldly,  haughtily. 

"It's  Halloween,"  she  said  stiffly.  "I 
was  merely  testing  an  oldcharm— for— er 
—scientific  reasons. "  She  was  gratified 
at  her  own  wit  in  flashing  this  reply,  and 
she  went  on,  "I  might  ask  an  explanation 
of  your  presmce  here  in  my  father's 


grounds?"  And  there  was  no  doubt  about 
the  question  here. 

"Your  father!  Why,  this  is  judge 
Becker's  house!  I  am  his  nephew,  and  I 
came  out  for  a  smoke  before"- 

"Oh,  indeed!"  interrupted  Eve  cot^y. 
"I  must  have  missed  my  way  in  the  dark. 
I  beiwg  next  door. ' '  And,  having  become 
accustomed  to  the  darkness,  she  could 
now  see  the  dim  bulk  of  her  father's 
house  across  the  expanse  of  lawn  and 
moved  away  from  her  new  acquaintance. 

But  he  cau^t  up  with  her  and  pressed 
the  forgotten  mirror  into  her  hand. 

''Your  scientific  instrument.  Miss  Far- 
nam,"he  said  courteously.  "My  onde 
promised  to  bring  me  over  to  call  upui 
your  people  tomorrow. " 

"We  wiU  be  very  glad  to  see  yon," 
faltered  Eve,  hastening  her  steps. 

"Thank  yoQ,"  he  said  softly.  "Good 
night" 

"Good  night, "  breathed  Eve.  and,  feel- 
ing dreadfully  unconventicual,  she  fairfy 
ran  the  distance  to  her  own  house  and  let 
herself  noiselessly  inside. 

When  she  was  safely  in  her  room  once 
more  she  r^ained  her  breath  and  tlie 
realization  of  what  had  really  happened. 
A  warm  color  flew  to  bee  elwek^  and  a 
littie  song  almost  burst  from  hi&r  lips. 

"He  is  handsome,"  she  murmured, 
"and  Una  Bidwell  did  say  it  was  an  in- 
fallible test  It  was  perfectly  wonderful 
though." 

But  of  course  everybody  knows  the 
wonders  of  science  are  illimitable. 

The  next  day  the  young  man  callec^  but 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  bring  his 
uncle,  the  judge,  along  with  him.  Eve 
received  him  with  a  telltale  blush.  He 
seemed  inclined  to  discuss  Halloween  sub- 
jects, told  her  many  legends  connected 
with  the  day,  seemmgly  desirous  of  keep- 
ing her  mind  glued  to  tiie  subject  He 
asked  her  if  she  believed  lliere  was  any 
truth  in  Ihe  statement  that  a  young  girl 
will  see  the  face  of  the  man  she  is  to 
marry  in  a  looking  glass  on  HalloweoL 
Eve  said  that  she  believed  in  nothing  htit 
pure  science,  whereupon  he  asked  her  to 
explain  what  scientific  prind[de  tbe  was 
testing  with  her  minor  Hie  night  before. 

Eve  broke  down  at  thiK^nd^hca  Mth 
of  true  love  wasi^Uiiiiifig^tj^^s^^ 
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Legal  News  Gleanings 

miflois  UfislatkM 

WASH  BOU8B  mtLI^  BY  HON.  CHAS.  A.  KARCH 

An  Mt  to  piovM*  for  wash  rooms  in  cntain 
plomuBta  to  pietaet  ths  Imlth  of  aroplpyeas  aad 
B«car«  poblle  comfort. 

Sme.1.  Ba  ttonaetodbr  the  poopla  of  tha  State 
of  nUitoli,  roptwspted  In  tin  Goncnl  AssamUy: 
That  every  owner  or  opetalor  of  «  coal  mioe,  steel 
mill,  fboodtr,  machine  ^bop,  or  other  like  bariaesi 
In  which  emptojroM  became  covered  with  ffrewe, 
smoke,  dust,  srline  and  persirimtion  to  such  extent 
that  to  remain  in  such  condition  after  leaving  their 
work  without  washlns  and  cleaDsinc  their  bodies 
and  chanfioK  tbeir  clothing:,  will  endanger  their 
health  or  mak«  titeir  condition  offenrire  to  the  pub- 
lic, shall  provide  and  maintain  a  suitable  and  sanl- 
1ai7  wash  nwm  at  a  convenient  place  in  or  adjacent 
to  aneh  adna,  ndll,'  f  oondrr.  ihop  or  other  pines  of 
•mpfaqnuent  tor  the  use  of  each  employees. 

See,  2,  Such  wash  room  shall  be  bo  arranged  that 
omplorees  may  chanse  tbeir  clothing  therein,  and 
shall  be  suffident  for  the  number  of  employees  en- 
cased regularly  in  snch  enqiloyment:  shall  be  pro- 
vided  with  lockers  in  which  «npkvesa  may  keep 
tbatr  dothlnc;  sbaU  be  provided  wtth  hot  and  coM 
water  and  with  BufBeient  and  suitable  places  and 
msans  for  nshv  the  same;  and  daring  ecM  weather, 
shall  be  sniSciently  heated. 

Sec  a.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  and 
County  Mine  Inspectors,  Factory  Inspectors  and 
other  Inspectws  required  to  inspect  places  and 
kinds  of  bosinesB.  reqoired  by  this  Act  to  be  pro- 
vided with  wash  rotHns,  to  Inspect  such  wash  rooms 
and  report  to  the  owner  or  operator,  the  sanitary 
sod  physical  condltton  thereof,  in  writing,  and  make 
recommendations  ss  to  such  Improvements  or 
changes  as  may  appear  to  be  necessary  for  ctun- 
pUance  with  the  provWooa  of  ttils  Act 

Sec  4.  AnyownerorflmpWer  who  shall  fail  or  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deoned  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Sec  6.  Any  owner  or  nnployer  who  shall  be  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  the  prorisiaas  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  a  omvletlon  for  succeeding  of- 
fenses for  each  snd  every  day  be  shall  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  eomply  herewith. 

This  law  was  passed  by  the  48th  General  Assembly 
of  Illinois,  and  became  eitective  July  1,  1918,  The 
Solomon  Coal  Company,  of  Springfield,  took  the  case 
to  the  conrta,  claiming  it  waa  class  loglslatkm.  It 
was  carried  to  the  Snprsme  Court  of  the  State  by 
them,  azal  the  following  decldon  ratdered  sustaining 
thalaw. 

HCiaKni  OP  THB  samHB  oofjKT  or  nojNon,  at 

WAM  aaHJBB  LAW. 
In  Fwpla  of  taw  State  of  minala,  defendant  In 
•rror,  vs.  George  W.  Solocnon.  plaintiff  in  error,  re- 
ported In  286  Illinois  at  page  29,  the  court  passing 
Upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  language  In  the 
Statute  under  the  rules  of  vuadem  atntrta  limited 
thawpHeationttf  the  law  to  those  mentioned  In  the 
StatBta^  mM  on        as,  foOowa: 


"Conned  for  plaintiff  In  arrar  insists  tliat  nndar 
the  rule  of  «f>>*dm»  sensrit  tlie  naming  of  certain 
«npk>ymenta  In  the  act  restricts  the  operatlMi  ot 
the  act  to  those  employments  specifically  and  em- 
ployment identical  thereto;  that  the  act  does  not 
apply  to  many  other  lines  of  employment  the  condi- 
tlona  ot  which  are  such  that  wash  rotnns  are  just  as 
neceeaary  as  in  those  named,  and  that  nnlesa  tba 
law  can  be  construed  as  applying  to  all  employments 
where  wash  rooms  are  M  naceasary  aa  in  tfaoaemen- 
tJooed.  the  law  Is  still  dass  legislation,  and  open  to 
the  objections  found  In  the  Sterne  caae.  Tlie  mU 
of  cmstruction  of  tjtudmn  gm«ria  can  not  prevail, 
however,  against  the  clear  intent  and  meaning 
the  legislature,  and  we  are  of  the  (pinion  that  the 
legislature  intended  1^  the  act  la  cueetion  to  remedy 
tbodefeetafoandInthefanB«^i«w.  Byafaircon- 
stmctioo  of  the  law  It  appBu  not  only  to  the  em- 
ploymsnt  named,  but  to  aB  other  Uke  bosiaess  of  an 
eetabllshod  and  permsnent  character  in  which  the 
'employees  become  covered  with  grease,  smoke, 
dust,  grime  and  perspiration  to  such  extent  that  to 
remain  in  such  condition  after  leaving  their  work 
without  washing  and  cleansing  their  bodies  and 
changing  their  clothing,  will  endanger  their  health 
or  naka  their  ooodltioD  offuislve  to  the  puUIc' 
Under  such  eooatruetion  the  law  will  vply  to  all 
empkiymente  in  which  the  eonditions  exist  that 
make  each  a  law  necessary  and  It  would  not  be 
•pedal  or  class  legislation." 

Nor,  as  we  construe  this  law.  is  It  ambiguous  and 
uncertain.  It^plies  to  the  employmeota  spedB- 
cally  mentioned  In  the  act  and  to  all  other  like  buri- 
nesB  of  perman«it  character  where  the  same  con- 
ditions prevail,  and  where  thue  would  be  the  Maie 
reasona  for  tba  law  to  appiy, 

Tba  Caeveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Loaia 
Railroad  Gcmpony  have  appealed  from  the  decision 
of  the  lower  courU  in  Vermilion  County,  and  the 
caseisnowpendingintheAppellateConrt,  Wlththa 
above  deciaion  hv  the  Stviemo  Court  of  the  States 
webavenofear  bot  what  wfl  wnibring  the  "Big  4" 
to  time.  _^  

Waxes  and  Hoars  for  Women  aad  Cblldrea 

482.  Hours  of  labw.  wnnen,  and  minors  under  18 
years  of  age.— No  child  under  18  years  of  age  and 
no  woman  shall  be  employed  In  laboring  in  any  fac- 
tory or  workshop,  or  in  any  manufacturing,  mercan- 
tile,  mechanical  estabUsbment,  telegraph  office  or 
telephone  exchange  or  any  e^reaa  or  txanaporta- 
tion  company,  more  than  tan  hoar*  In  any  one  day; 
and  in  no  caae  the  hours  of  labor  axcaad  flftr- 
four  In  a  week  except  that  In  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments where  the  employment  la  by  seasons,  amd 
the  ttale  beard  t>f  labor  and  indtuirie*  $haU  dster- 
mjne  isAot  smpfovments  ore  taamnal,  the  number  of 
•uch  hoUke  in  any  week  may  exceed  flf^-foar,  bat 
not  fifty-eigfat.  provided  that  the  total  number  of 
aneh  houra  in  any  y«ar  shall  not  oKceed  an  avatage 
of  Sfty-four  hoiua  a  week  fat  the  whole  ysar,  ex- 
ehtding  Sundays  ana  holidays;  and  if  any  child  or 
woman  shall  be  employed  in  more  than  one  such 
place  the  total  number  <rf  houra  of  auch  envloyaont 
shall  not  exceed  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week. 

.  .  .   [Aett,  1909.  e.  Sli,  ii  i7.  is.  at  kut  am.  by 

it 
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Malae  Passes  FiHy-fonr  HiMir  Law 

With  public  attention  fixed  on  the  polit- 
ical significance  of  the  Maine  election 
there  was  little  general  knowledge  of  a 
measure  that  was  eagerly  watdied  by 
•  thousands  of  wage- earners  in  the  "Pine 
Tree  State. "  This  was  the  fifty-four-hour 
law  brought  up  for  a  lef erradnm  vote  at 
Urn  general  electkm  September  11  and 
passed  by  a  vote  of  about  four  to  <nie. 

The  act,  which  places  the  working  hours 
of  women  and  minors  in  factories,  laun- 
dries and  mercantile  establishments  at  9 
a  day  or  64  a  week  (excepting  at  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  holidays)  and  which  p^e* 
vents  the  night  work  of  minors,  was 
raiginally  passed  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  legislature  in  1914.  It  would  have 
become  law  about  July  1,  1916,  if  18,400 
voters  of  Maine  bad  not  invoked  the  refer- 
endum provision  of  the  Constitution. 
There  were  cries  of  "fraud"  from  the 
labor  leaders  when  these  signatures  were 
fUed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  but 
their  authenticity  was  acrapted  and  Gov- 
ernor Curtis,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a 
spedal  state-wide  vote,  fixed  the  next 
general  election  as  the  day  when  all  the 
voters  of  Maine  might  register  their 
opinion  on  the  measure. 

According  to  a  Mame  correspondent,  al- 
though both  Republican  and  Democratie 
parties  endorsed  the  bill  "in  their  cam- 
p«gning  they  never  had  much  to  aa^ 
about  i^  but  were  very  resentful  if  the 
opposite  party  accused  them  of  being 
gainst  it."  Its  real  champion  was,  of 
course,  organized  labor.  Banners  were 
carried  in  the  Labor  Day  parades  calling 
upon  people  to  "Remember  the  fifty-four- 
hour  law."  Literature  was  sent  out  by 
the  unions. 

The  activity  of  the  labor  advocates  was 
<nly  duplicated  1^  the  oppo^tion  of  a 
hody  calling  itself  the  Maine  Industrial 
Expansion  Commission.  This  organiza- 
tion carefully  concealed  the  identity  of  its 
organizers  and  supporters,  but  they  were 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  textile  inter- 
ests. One  man  who  wrote  asking  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  Commission's 
^msors  received  word  from  W.  E. 
Lawry  who  signed  alY  literature  that  be 
caald not  giv»  Uie  names.    "They  are." 


be  added,  "hon(»ral>le  and  tqirightdtoaa 
of  Maine  who  shrink  fimnpersMialaliase 
and  threats  such  as  have  heoi  heaped 

upon  me. " 

The  pamphlets  of  the  Commissioo  pic- 
tured ^  the  calamities  which  would  befall 
the  workers  whra  wages  were  reduced  by 
a  cut  in  hours,  the  farmer  Allien  pordias- 
big  power  was  curbed  by  reduced  wages^ 
and  the  employe  when  fioced  to  con- 
pete  under  such  a  law  with  manufactor- 
ers  in  other  states.  It  admonished  tlie 
latter  particularty  that  "Manufacturer! 
are  leaving  Massachusetts  every  day  is 
order  to  escape  unreasonable  and  unjust 
laws  which  say  they  *must'  or  "must  oof 
do  siHnething.  Many  of  tttese  eanfAoym 
of  labor  are  comhig  to  Maine.  H«e  wiD 
c<nne  if  we  do  not  duplicate  the  folly  oi 
our  neighboring  state  and  so  harass  the 
manufacturer  tliat  he  will  he  owqidled 
to  move  on." 

The  recent  vote,  however,  shows  tiiat 
the  overwhelming  verdict  of  Maine  is 
against  the  use  of  the  state  as  a  haveo 
of  refuge  for  "persecuted"  mannfactur- 
en.—Tke  Survey  Jbr  Septembvr^  1919. 


New  Federal  Worioaea's  CoaHieasatkM  Law 

BY  JOHN  B.  ANDBBW8 

Th«  Surwj  for  SsptmlMr,  19U 

On  September  7  next  to  the  last  di^  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Con- 
gress, President  Wilson  dgned  the  Fed- 
eral Workmoi's  Compensatkm  Bill,  tfw 
most  scientific  and  the  most  liberal  ccan- 
pensation  act  hi  any  country.  BothhouaeB 
of  Congress  on  Labor  Day,  three  daya 
earlier,  had  taken  final  action  upon  this 
carefully  drafted  measure,  which  was 
first  introduced  at  the  request  of  tfae 
American  Association  for  Labor  LegiaUt- 
tion  on  February  2^  1913;  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  William  a  Wilsoa,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Later  known  as  "the 
Kem-McGillicuddybill"  Itwas  introduced 
no  less  than  ei^t  times,  was  cHs<nifHWMf 
at  length  at  several  public  hearings,  and 
was  passed  after  three  and  <»e^4ialf 
years  of  agitati<m  with  only  three  vtrtas 
^[wnst  it  ammg  the  681  members  of 
Congress. 

It  is  reUted  that  the  huristuce^  Jlr. 
Roosevelt  that  '^^tihiHH^^l^ 
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sation  bill"  be  passed  during  his  adminis- 
tration led  to  the  grotesque  "Cannonized" 
law  of  1908.  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  was 
still  on  the  job  in  1916,  bat  standing  be- 
fore the  House  he  sawed  the  air  with 
characteristic  gesture  and  gyrated  on  his 
heel  in  vain.  President  Wilson  cooperated 
with  a  majority  in  Congress.  And  yet 
two  of  the  three  adverse  votes  were  by 
Southern  Democrats,  while  Webb  of 
North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  to  which  the  bill  had 
been  referred,  characteristically  voted 
•^present" 

"Since  so  Uttie  open  opposition  ap- 
peared, why  was  the  bill  not  passed 
earlier?"  is  a  natural  question.  The  an- 
swer most  frequentiy  given  is;  "Con- 
gpressional  inertia. "  At  no  time  has  there 
been  in  Congress  any  doubt  that  the 
former  inadequate  law— "the  worst  com- 
pensation act  in  the  world"— was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  nation;  always  there  has 
been  the  calm  assurance  from  Congress- 
men that  the  Kern  -  McGilllcuddy  bill 
would  pass— sometime. 

But  Congress  does  not  always  enact 
good  labor  legislation  on  its  merits.  The 
phosphorus  match  bill,  for  example,  made 
no  progress  until  it  was  publicly  disclosed 
in  a  presidential  year  that  it  had  been  re- 
ferred to  a  ''secret  sub-committee*'  for 
indefinite  posl^Mmement.  Tlu  new  federal 
compensation  bill  made -no  appredable 
progress,  although  twice  favorably  re- 
ported, until  approaching  campaign  con- 
ventions and  a  national  election  gave 
vitality  to  a  comatose  platform  pledge  of 
1912.  Other  striking  illustrations  could 
be  given.  Are  we  to  be  forced  to  the 
omclusion  that  the  way  to  get  good  labor 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  is  to  drive 
Congressmen  into  a  political  comer  and 
by  publicity  kick  'em  in  the  political 
stomach? 

Practically  since  its  enactment  the 
superseded  law  of  May  80, 1908,  has  been 
subject  to  a  running  fire  of  criticism.  It 
was  the  first  general  act  of  its  type  in 
this  country,  and  gave  littie  evidence  that 
its  promoters  had  examined  the  wealth  of 
European  experience  which  preceded  it 
Passed  at  a  date  when  workmen's  com- 
pensati<M)  was  held  by  many  politicians  to 
mark  the  point  where  the  road  to  "Social- 


ism" parted  company  with  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  of  sound  government,  the 
act  was  imduly  timid.  As  enacted  it  cov- 
ered only  artisans  and  labors  in  mann- 
facturii^  establidiments,  arsenals,  and 
navy  yards,  river  and  harbor  and  fortifica- 
tion work,  hazardous  employment  in  tiie 
reclamation  of  arid  lands  and  under  the 
Panama  Canal  commission.  Subsequent- 
ly it  was  extended  to  include  all  employ- 
ees under  the  canal  conunission  (later 
taken  care  of  imder  an  exeraitive  order), 
as  well  as  emidoyees  engaged  in  haz- 
ardous occupations  under  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  tiie  Lighthouse  service,  and  the 
Forestry  service.  This  made  in  all  about 
95,000  beneficiaries. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  its  op- 
eration some  42,000  accidents  were  re- 
ported in  government  service,  of  which 
about  1,000  were  fatal  Yet  1^  than 
15,000  claims  for  compensation  were 
made.  The  remaining  27,000  workmen, 
nearly  65  per  cent  of  the  total,  reported 
killed  or  injured,  were  outside  of  the 
act.  A  few  were  covered  in  other  ways, 
but  for  most  of  them  it  was  as  if  the 
law  had  never  been  passed.  They  could 
not  even  sue  for  damages,  as  could  a 
workman  in  private  employment,  for  the 
medieval  maxim  that  '^he  sovereign 
can  do  no  wrong"  still  adorns  our  gov- 
ernmental concepts. 

Their  one  chance  of  relief  was  by 
the  tedious  and  imcertatn  method  of 
having  special  bills  introduced  in  their 
behalf.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
the  present  Congress  nearly  200  of  these 
bills  were  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Claims,  asking  in  all  for  over 
$713,000.  Yet  even  here  the  dead  hand 
of  the  inadequate  law  was  felt,  for  the 
committee  was  reluctant  to  approve  a 
request  for  more  than  the  claimant 
would  have  been  entitied  to  had  he  been 
covered  by  the  existing  compensation 
act.  "It  has  made  me  ashamed  to  re- 
port bills  carrying  the  amount  that  we 
did, "  one  member  of  the  committee  told 
Congress.  And  very  few  of  these  re- 
lief measures  ever  were  passed. 

In  its  administration  of  the  law  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics approved  in  ^^iysM?\d#4!ng>^tf«te- 
gating  $1,808»928.27.   Yet  when  %6nsid- 
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ered  in  terms  of  individual  awards  this 
sum  assumes  less  awesome  proportions. 
"Fractures  of  an  arm  or  leg, "  states  an 
official  report,  *1ed  to  payments  in 
amounts  of  less  than  $25,  the  loss  of  an 
eye  in  amounts  varying  between  $25  and 
$60,  and  in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  a 
right  arm  the  injured  workman  was  en- 
titled to  a  payment  of  Ims  than  $60, 
widle  in  three  cases  of  the  loss  of  botJi 
legs  the  average  compensation  was 
$377.40."  As  late  as  last  January,  when 
the  E-2  exploded  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  the  widows  of  two  plumbers  who 
were  killed  became  entitled  to  the  totally 
insufficient  indemnity  of  $1,200  and  $600 
respectively.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
statute,  sufferers  from  occupational  dis- 
eases, such  as  lead  poisoning,  undeniably 
contracted  in  working  for  Uncle  Sam, 
were  repeatedly  refused  compensation. 
On  one  occasion  the  claim  of  a  victim 
of  compressed  air  illness  on  a  Western 
water  syphon  project  was  rejected,  but 
was  later  acceded  to  when  his  fellow 
"sand  hogs"  threatened  to  quii^work  un- 
less such  proteeti(Hi  was  extended  to 
tiieir  highly  dangerous  occupation! 

The  new  law,  which  went  into  effect 
immediately  upon  being  signed,  embodies 
the  standards  put  forth  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation  each  Sep- 
tember. It  covers  all  of  the  govern- 
ment's half  million  civil  employees,  in- 
stead of  only  a  third  of  them,  as  did 
fbe  fragmentary  acts  which  it  super- 
sedes. Under  tiie  term  "personal  in- 
jury" it  offers  relief  to  many  victims 
of  occupational  diseases,  who,  as  stated, 
were  excluded  by  the  old  law  from  in- 
demnity. Disabled  workmen  now  are  en- 
titled to  benefits  beginning  with  the  fourth 
day  of  disabili^;  the  former  inadequate 
statute  allowed  no  benefits  unless  disa- 
bility extended  into  the  sixteenth  day, 
thus  depriving  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
injured  workmen  of  compensation,  and 
incidentally  stimulating  malingering. 

The  new  law  provides  the  injured  with 
reasonable  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital 
services  and  supplies;  under  the  old  law 
no  provicd<ra  whatever  was  made  for 
medical  or  surgical  ud.  In  case  of  death 
the  new  act  grants  36  per  (%nt  of  wages 
to  a  widow  and  an  additional  10  per  cent 


for  each  child,  np  to  66  2-3  pw  cent  in  all, 
to  cease  only  when  the  widow  dies  or  re- 
marries, or  when  the  child  dies,  marries, 
reaches  the  age  of  ei^teen,  or,  if  ova 
eighteen  and  incapable  of  self-mppMl. 
becomes  capable  of  self-support;  tlie  old 
act  allowed  full  wagra  for  the  shamefully 
brief  period  of  <me  year.  For  total  disa- 
bUily  the  act  allows  66  2-3  per  cent  of 
w^^  during  disabitilr,  ^iiainst  tiw  M 
law's  unwise  provision  of  100  per  cent  of 
wages  for  one  year  only,  and  tor  partial 
disability  it  allows  66  2-3  per  cent  of  the 
loss  of  earning  power,  whereas  the  old 
act  ignored  this  class  of  disabilities  en- 
tirely. 

Finally,  for  administration  the  new  law 
inovides  a  United  States  Employees*  Com- 
pensatim  CommissicMi,  consisting  of  three 
members  i^ipointed  by  the  Presidrat  For 
the  first  year  there  is  a  total  appropria- 
tion of  $650,000.  In  short,  instead  of  offer- 
ing to  its  injured  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents an  amount  more  "pitifully  and 
disgracefully  small"  than  does  any  otb» 
civilized  country,  the  United  States  now 
stands  out  as  a  leader  in  caring  for  tiie 
victims  of  persona]  injuries  in  its  service. 

The  drafting  committee,  of  which 
Professor  Seager  was  chairman  and  of 
which  Dr.  Rubinow  and  the  writer  were 
the  other  members,  secured  the  services 
of  Hiddleton  Beaman  as  expert  drafts* 
man  and  to  him  is  due  much  credit  feet 
the  technical  perfecti<ai  and  clear 
phrasii^  of  tiie  measure.  Even  Senativ 
Hoke  Smith,  who  has  done  much  for 
and  against  workmen's  compensation 
bills  in  Congress,  paused  to  render  this 
tribute:  "I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
admirably  prepared  measures  ever 
brought  to  my  attention.  I  think  it  is 
about  the  first  bill  of  any  length  I  have 
ever  read  to  which  amendments  did  not 
at  once  occur  to  me."  During  its  pas- 
sage through  Congress,  the  bill  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Guba,  and  numerous  other  national 
organizations,  including  asaodatiMis  of 
government  employees. 

The  standards  embodied  In  tiiis  meas- 
ure, now  adopted  by  the  national  govern- 
ment for  its  own  half  milB^ipempklTOes 
and  already  malPW^id^^i&Staa 
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such  leading  indastHal  states  as  Cali- 
foroia,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Wisconsin  for  private  employments, 
should  be  helpful  in  bringing  the  inade- 
quate compensation  laws  of  America  up 
to  a  level  of  justice  to  the  unnumbered 
tiKMuands  of  men,  women  and  children 
who  annually  are  maimed,  disabled  and 
killed  in  tiie  socially  necessary  pursuits 
of  peace  in  our  modem  industries. 

The  fight  for  good  labor  laws  effect- 
ively enforced  is  never  ended  But  the 
long  struggle  for  adequate  standards  of 
protection  is  worth  while,  and  the  suc- 
cess attending  the  campaign  for  the  new 
compensation  law  is  htj^dy  encouraging 
to  those  who  will  now  have  more  free- 
dom and  time  to  devote  to  health  in- 
surance, the  next  big  step  in  social  legis- 
lation. For  this,  too,  much  hard  work 
with  pati«ice  is  necessary— but  not  too 
much  patience. 


"TbeFMadaawatalPiiaciple  of  Arbitratioa" 

BY  JOHN  A.  FITCH 

"I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  any 
such  contract  as  you  ask  for  at  all,  and  I 
never  expect  to  be  in  any  auch  position. 
I  might  be  willing  to  say  to  you  that  if 
you  incorporate  your  union  and  make  me 
a  member  of  it,  let  me  see  that  your 
money  is  honestly  expended,  I  may  do 
something  with  it  ...  An  agree- 
ment with  an  unincorporated,  irrespon- 
sible, and  incoherent  organization  is  one 
whidi  I  as  superintendent  of  the  affairs 
of  this  company  cannot  possibly  contem- 
plate at  any  time  making.   .   .  . 

"In  addition  to  that,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  thhigs  in  that  contract,  aside  from 
the  impossibility  of  making  any  agree- 
ment, as  I  say,  with  an  irresponsible 
party— there  are  a  number  of  things  in 
that  contract  which  are  per  ae  impossi- 
ble. When  you  ask  me  in  case  of  differ- 
ences between  any  of  you  and  the  super- 
intendent, to  go  to  arbitration,  it  seems 
very  mudi  like  my  going  to  my  cook  and 
siqrii^,  T  want  beef steidc  for  dhiner.'  She 
si^s.  Tou  will  get  lamb  chops. '  I  say, 
•That  won't  do. '  She  says,  'We  will  arbi- 
trate.' ... 

"As  a  general  principle  I  think  arbi- 
tration is  one  of  the  greatest  things  in 


the  world.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it. 
Arbitration  l»etween  my  servants  and  me 
is  impossible.  ...  If  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  do  to  promote  your  welfare  I 
will  cheerfully  do  it,  but  I  am  manager 
of  this  company  and  you  are  my  servants 
as  I  am  the  servant  of  the  company.  *' 

Hiib  is  cpioted  not  out  of  Joe  Miller's 
Jest  Book  but  from  tiie  stenographic 
minutes  of  a  meeting  held  on  October  28, 
1912,  between  a  committee  of  men  repre- 
senting the  employees  of  the  Yonkers 
Railroad  Company  and  Frederick  W. 
Whitridge,  president  of  the  Third  Ave- 
nue Railroad  Company  in  New  York  City, 
which  owns  the  Yonkers  line.  Mr.  Whit- 
ridge  thought  that  the  expressions  of 
opini<ni  of  tiiis  conference  were  so  illumi- 
nating that  he  had  the  minutes  of  the 
entire  conference  printed  in  a  littie  pam- 
phlet which  he  distributed  free  of  charge. 
A  strike  occurred  some  time  after  the 
conference  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Whit- 
ridge coming  to  an  agreement  with  the 
men  and  making  a  contract  with  them 
with  an  arbitration  dause  in  It  after  alL 

All  of  which  is  neither  here  nor  there, 
except  that  this  was  the  same  Mr.  Whit- 
ridge who  in  July  was  charged  by  Chairman 
Straus,  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, with  breaking  this  very  agreement 
to  arbitrate.  It  was  the  same  Mr.  Whit- 
ridge who  today  divides  executive  respon- 
nbility  for  handling  New  York's  street 
car  business  with  Theod(»e  P.  Shonts,  of 
the  Interborough  and  New  York  Rail- 
ways, who,  also,  is  set  against  arbitra- 
tion. 

The  aversion  of  these  two  transporta- 
tion managers  to  arbitration  of  industrial 
disputes  is  rather  impressive  just  now 
because  of  the  recentiy  expressed  views 
of  railway  managers  in  Washington.  To 
them  arbitration  was  "a  fundamental 
principle,"  the  refusal  of  which  was 
bound  to  set  back  several  notches  the 
onward  march  of  civilization. 

In  Washington  the  railway  managers 
saw  in  it  a  sacred  principle.  In  New  York 
the  street  ear  managers  saw  in  it  an  in- 
terference witii  thehr  business.  And  the 
men,  likewise,  have  been  on  both  sides  of 
the  fence. 

Both  of  these  views  cannot  be  correct. 
They  are  mutually  t^j^^t^t^^ifttti- 
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tude  of  ttw  New  Y  oric  traction  mani^arB 
seems  to  suggest  that  arbitratim  is  a 
mussy  way  of  doing  buainess  and  Incon- 
sistent with  the  relations  that  should  ex- 
ist between  master  and  servant. 

The  attitude  of  the  railway  managers 
seem  to  assume  that  arbitration  is  the 
regular  way  of  doing  things  and  that  to 
settle  disputes  in  any  other  way  is  to  re- 
turn to  the  obsolete  and  the  chaotia 
With  the  latter  view  tlie  press  of  tiie 
country  seems,  just  now,  to  be  in  ^ree- 
ment  Are  they  right?  Has  the  whole 
American  public  made  up  its  mind  that 
the  way  to  justice  and  industrial  peace 
lies  through  arbitration?  Let's  take  a 
brief  glimpse  at  recent  induBtrial  history. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  there 
is  a  certain  difference  betweoi  public 
utilities,  so  called,  and  other  enterprises. 
The  public  takes  a  greater  interest  in  a 
strike  of  waterworks  employees  than  it 
does  in  a  tie-up  of  an  iron  foundry.  But 
it  is  hard  at  times  to  tell  just  where  an 
industry  ceases  to  be  quasi-public  in 
character  and  becomes  a  private  enter- 
prise. If  a  plant  that  furnishes  light  to 
the  home  is  a  public  service  corporation, 
what  is  a  coal  mine,  that  furnishes  the 
power  to  operate  the  light  plant  and  heat 
for  tile  home  besides?  If  a  water  works 
is  a  public  utility,  whatabout  a  bake-shop? 
If  a  railroad  is  "charged  with  public  in- 
terest "  what  of  a  steel  mill,  where  moat 
of  tiie  material  that  goes  into  locomotivea 
and  cars,  as  well  as  the  rails  on  which 
they  ride,  are  made? 

No  enterprise  in  which  men  are  em- 
ployed is  strictiy  private  in  character. 
The  extent  to  which  arbitration  there- 
fore as  a  means  to  the  adjustment  of  dis- 
putes has  taken  root  in  strictly  industrial 
enterprises  in  reoait  yeara  and  the  degree 
to  which  either  dde,  onployers  or  em- 
ployees, have  lent  tiieir  support  to  the 
principle,  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  recent  discussion. 

In  spite  of  recent  protestations  there 
is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  anyone 
familiar  with  industrial  omtroversies  that 
arbitration  is  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
both  parties  to  the  contract  If  either 
side  is  more  outspt^en  tlian  tiie  other, 
the  record  of  recent  years  tends  to  show 
that  the  employer  is  the  more  opposed. 


The  great  anthracite  coal  strike  of  1902 
was  settled  by  arbitrati<Hi,  but  it  was  an 
arbitration  that  was  practi'cally  forced 
upon  the  operators  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  They  had  previously 
and  with  persistence  refused  to  arbitrate 
anything  involved  in  the  ccmtrorer^. 
The  miners,  on  the  other  hand,  were  quite 
ready  to  arbitrat& 

What  was  true  of  the  anthradto  opera- 
tora  in  190%  has  been  true  of  the  opo^a- 
tors  in  neariy  every  important  coal  strike 
since  that  time.  In  1910-11  there  was  a 
long  and  bitter  strike  on  the  ncm-unioo 
coal  fields  of  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
The  miners  were  willing  to  arbitrate;  tbe 
curators  flatiy  refused. 

West  Virginia,  in  191%  saw  <ne  of  tlie 
hardest  fought  strikes  in  tlie  histany  of 
tbe  country  in  the  coal  fields  of  Paint  and 
Cabin  Creeks.  There  was  violence  and 
bloodshed.  Private  guards  were  ^ployed 
and  battitt  were  foij^t  The  miners 
were  wilUng  to  arbitrate,  the  companies 
refused. 

The  Colorado  coal  strike  of  191S  and 
1914  needs  <mly  to  be  mentioned  to  re- 
call the  scenes  -of  violence,  culminating 
in  pitched  battles  between  strikers  and 
militia,  that  marked  its  fourteen  mcmths' 
duration.  The  o[>erators  were  urged 
from  many  different  quarters,  including 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
submit  to  arbitratj<m  of  tiie  miatters  in 
dispute.  Tbe  miners  were  willing;  tbe 
operat(nr8  invariabfy  refused. 

Tbe  same  was  true  of  the  Michigan 
copper  miners'  strike  in  1913,  where  re- 
peated efforts  to  bring  about  arbibation 
were  rejected  by  the  operators. 

The  manufacturing  plants  that  have 
had  labor  troubles  in  the  last  half-dozen 
years  have  shown  no  more  friendship  for 
arbitration  than  have  the  mine  oparatora. 
To  mention  the  strikes  that  have  figured 
prominentiy  in  the  news,  there  was  tbe 
strike  in  1909  in  the  sheet  and  tin  mills  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Re- 
peated efforts  were  made  by  state  boards 
of  arbitratitm  to  effect  a  settiement  either 
directiy  or  throu^  arbitration.  Ev^ 
such  effort  was  repulsed  by  corporation 
officials.  In  1909  the  Lake  Carriers'  As- 
sociation on  the  Great  Lakes,  dominated 
by  the  United  States  Steel  .Comor, 
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refused  to  accept  the  good  offices  of  the 
artiitratkm  boards  of  the  states  bordering 
on  the  lakes,  in  their  controversy  with  the 
Lake  Seamoi's  Union.  No  suggestion  of 
arUtrati(»i  was  made,  apparently,  in  the 
strike  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  in 
1910.  The  company  refused  to  meet  com- 
mittees of  strikers  just  as  did  the  Colo- 
rado coal  operators  m  1918.  XJke  the 
Colorado  operators,  they  broke  the  strike. 
Arbitration  was  refused  by  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  in  the  strike  at  its 
plant  m  McEees  Rocks,  Pa.,  in  1910. 

The  most  impressive  example  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  the  attitude  of  the  Cloak,  Suit 
and  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Protective  As- 
sociation in  New  York  city  in  1916.  This 
was  the  indusby  in  which  the  famous  ex- 
periment known  as  the  protocol  was  first 
made.  It  was  the  association  that  first 
signed  the  protocol  agreement.  After 
six  years  under  a  binding  agreement  to 
arbitrate  all  disputes  this  association  in 
April,  1916,  broke  its  arbitration  agree- 
ment, locked  out  its  40,000  employees,  and 
refused  not  only  to  arbitrate  its  diflTer- 
MioeB  bnt  refused  to  make  any  new  agree- 
mmt  that  would  rec(^uze  aibiteatiai. 

However  important  these  industries  are 
it  must  be  conceded  that  they  do  not  affect 
the  public  in  any  such  manner  as  do  the 
transportation  companies.  The  recent 
outlay  against  abandoning  the  principle 
of  arbitration  has  arisen,  not  among 
manufacturers,  but  among  the  presidents 
and  managers  of  railroads.  Fortoi  years 
and  more*  until  1916*  every  importuit  dis- 
pute affecting  train  service  has  been  set- 
tled either  by  mediation  or  arlntration. 
There  is  some  color,  therefore,  for  the  as- 
sertion of  the  managers  that  to  abandon 
the  practice  now  would  be  to  go  back  to 
a  day  and  a  method  that  lad  been  sup- 
posed to  belong  only  to  the  past 

It  was  liie  passage  of  the  Erdman  law 
tliat  inai^urated  this  long  period  of  arbi- 
tration on  the  railroads.  It  is  a  decidedly 
interesting  fact  that  the  first  time  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  utilise  the  machinery 
of  the  law  it  was  the  employees  who  in- 
Tokeditaaid  and  the  railroads  that  refused 
it  Atter  this  first  refusal  the  services 
of  tiie  f edwal  mediators  were  repisatedly 
called  fat,  aometimea  by  one  tide  and 
sometimes  by  the  other,  and  sometimes 


jointly.  In  a  number  of  cases,  however, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  operatitm  of  the 
law,  there  was  refusal  of  mediation,  and 
every  refusal  was  on  the  part  of  a  railroad. 

In  1909,  however,  the  Switchmen's 
Union  in  the  Northwest  refused  arbitra- 
tion and  a  disastrous  strike  followed. 
Then,  in  1913  trouble  aroee  because  of  the 
discharge  of  a  train  crew  mi  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudstm  Railroad.  The  men  re- 
fused the  intervention  of  federal  media- 
tors and  struck  to  compel  the  company  to 
restore  the  men  to  service.  This  was  the 
first  instance  of  a  refusal  of  mediation  or 
arbitration  by  the  Brotherhoods,  since 
the  passage  of  the  Erdman  Act 

Justabout  this  time  dissatisfaction  with 
the  law  began  to  make  itself  manifest 
In  1912  the  engineers  hi  the  Eastern  ter- 
ritory made  a  demand  for  an  increase  in 
wages.  The  railroads  objected  to  arbi- 
tration under  the  Erdman  law.  The 
three  arbitrators  provided  for  in  that  act 
were  too  small  a  number,  the  railroads 
contended,  to  whom  to  entrust  the  weighty 
queaticms  involved.  It  was  finally  a^ed 
to  appoint,  r^ardkss  of  the  act,  a  board 
of  seven  members,  only  two  of  whom 
should  represent  tlie  partiea  in  interest 

This  board,  presided  over  by  President 
Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  of  which  Oscar  Straus, 
DOW  president  of  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission,  was  a  member, 
brought  in  a  decision  awarding  far  less 
than  the  engineers  had  hoped  to  get  and 
in  addition,  recommend  a  new  method  of 
a<^UBting  disputes  that  sounded  to  the 
men  mach  like  compulsory  arbitiyition. 

As  a  result  when  the  firemen  presented 
their  demands  for  increased  wages  the 
following  year,  they  insisted  that  arbi- 
tration should  be  with  three  arbitrators, 
under  the  Erdman  Act  This  was  re- 
fused by  the  railroads.  A  strike  vote 
was  taken,  and  a  strike  was  only  a  tent 
hours  off  when  the  railroads  yielded  and 
agreed  to  the  arbitration  proposed. 

The  railroads  determined,  however, 
that  they  would  not  again  submit  to  ar- 
bitration with  so  small  aboard.  They 
contended  that  the  deciuon  was  actually 
made  under  those  dreumstances  by  <me 
man.  When,  therefore,  the  omductors 
nm  tnunm«.  am.  ftjw^^j^^ 
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demands  in  1913,  a  break  was  averted 
only  when  the  unions  and  the  raihroads 
went  before  Congress  and  asked  for  a 
change  in  the  Uw.  The  result  was  the 
passage  of  the  Newlands  Ae^  which  pro- 
vide for  an  arbitration  board  of  six, 
four  of  whom  must  not  be  connected 
with  railroad  service  in  any  capacity. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Newlands 
Act  there  have  been  two  important  arbi- 
tration cases  under  ita  terms.  With  the 
last,  that  of  the  engineers  and  firemen 
in  the  Western  territory  in  1914,  the  men 
were  so  dissatisfied  that  many  declared 
that  they  would  never  again  submit  to 
arbitration  in  any  form. 

Here,  in  brief  review,  we  have  the  ex- 
perience lying  back  of  the  brotherhoods' 
refusal  to  arbitrate  the  eight-hour  day. 
If  that  experience  indicates  anything  it 
is  that  outside  of  railroad  service  there 
has  been  no  general  or  pronounced  de- 
mand for  arbitration.  Instead  of  that 
the  inclination  of  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee seems  to  be  away  from  it  in  the 
great  labor  controversies  which  have  en- 
gaged public  attention.  There  are  more 
notable  cases  where  the  employer  has  re- 
fused arbitration  than  where  the  em- 
ployees have  refused  it  Indeed,  if  we 
go  back  far  mough  the  Knights  of  Labor 
at  one  time  favored  a  compulsory  arbi- 
tration law  because  the  employers  per- 
sistently refused  voluntary  arbitration. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however, 
that  today  the  workers  are  in  general 
more  favorably  inclined  than  the  em- 
ployers. In  a  week's  hearings  the  sub- 
ject of  arbitration  and  conciliation  befcnre 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Relataons  in  1914,  there  was  scarcely 
a  dissenting  voice.  Samuel  Gompers, 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  declared  that  he  would  about  as 
soon  settle  a  dispute  by  tossing  a  coin  as 
to  settle  it  by  arbitration.  Large  em- 
ployers of  labor  expressed  similar  opin- 
i<ms.  The  chief  objection  on  either  hand 
was  that  to  refer  a  dispute  to  an  outsider 
put  altogether  too  great  p>ower  into  the 
hands  of  one  who  might  be  unable  to 
grasp  sufficiently  the  intricate  details  of 
the  business.  An  instance  was  cited  of 
an  arbitration  award  of  the  late  Bishop 
Potter;  <m  account  of  technical  deficien- 


cies it  was  impossible  to  put  into  effect: 

But  if  this  is  the  case,  how  can  one  ac- 
count for  the  repeated  resort  to  volim- 
tary  arbitration  in  the  railroad  field,  the 
hesitancy  of  the  brotherhoods  about  call- 
ing strikes^  the  f odferous  loyal^  to  the 
principle  of  arbitratim  on  the  part  of 
the  railway  managers?  It  is  all  evidence 
that  despite  the  importance  of  other  in- 
dustries they  are  not  so  vitally  important 
to  the  whole  people  as  are  the  railroada 
Arbitration  made  headway  upon  the  rafl- 
roada  because  managers  and  men  alike 
have  feared  to  incur  the  enmity  of  tlie 
public  by  standing  out  as  responsible  for 
the  interruption  of  traffic.  For  the  first 
time  since  their  strength  has  become 
formidable,  the  brotherhoods  were  ready 
to  assume  that  responsibility  this  year. 
What  effect  their  act  may  haveupoD 
t^eu:  future  or  upon  public  sentimoit  re- 
mains to  be  seau 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  break- 
down of  voluntary  arbitration  in  the  rail- 
road field  where  it  has  had  best  chance  of 
success,  is  talk  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. It  is  hard  to  think  of  this  as  any- 
thing but  talk.  Corporation  attorneys 
and  attorneys  for  labor  unkms  general^ 
agree  in  doubting  the  eonatitntionality  of 
a  compulsory  arbitratitm  law.  It  is  eer^ 
tain  abo  that  employers  in  gmeral  are  no 
more  anxious  for  compulacwy  arUtratiaii 
than  are  the  unions. 

In  the  meantime  what  are  we  to  do 
about  threats  of  strikee  on  the  railroads, 
and  actual  strikes  on  local  transportation 
systems  such  as  the  «ie  now  aflSicting 
New  York  City?  In  the  N«w  York  nmm 
of  September  18,  John  P.  Fox  writes: 
"There  appears  to  be  no  real  need  of 
transit  strikes  today  to  enable  employees 
to  get  better  working  conditicws.  With 
the  existence  of  the  public  service  com- 
missions. State  arbitration  boards,  re- 
spoAsive  public  officials  and  legislative 
bodies,  and  so  many  dtizoui  ready  to  take 
up  a  just  cause,  the  electric  railway  em- 
ployee simply  alienates  the  public  by  such 
unnecessary  strikes  as  the  present  <me." 

Doubtless  the  sentiments  expressed 
wiUbecordially  endorsed  by  many  aweary 
pedestrian,  or  motor  truck  passengw. 
But  80  long  as  any  ot  the  traiwportatian 
companies  are  In  the  hands  ^  men  who 
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break  contracts,  cx  who  lump  street  car 
conductors  and  cooks  togetiier  as  personal 
servants  whose  duty  it  is  to  obey  without 
qaestilm,  it  may  be  conceded  tiiat  that 
day  when  the  lamb  may  safely  lie  down 
with  the  lion  has  not  yet  arrived.  The 
presence  of  however  great  a  multitude 
of  public  service  commissions,  "respon- 
stve"  public  officials  or  justice-loving  cit- 
izens avails  little  when  either  side  has 
"nothing  to  arbitrate." 

But  between  compulsory  arbitration  at 
one  extreme,  and  an  open  season  for 
strikes  and  lockouts  at  the  other,  there 
ought,  in  all  conscience,  to  be  a  zone 
wtwre  the  operation  of  a  "rule  of  rea- 
son '  *  would  protect  the  interests  of  every- 
ODe.—Jlu  Survey  JbrSejOember^  1816. 

Strike  Cases  DisMissed 

Attorney  General  Farrar  has  dismissed 
a  score  of  indictments  in  Walsenburg 
County,  Colo.,  which  grew  outof  the  recent 
miners'  strike.  This  action  is  in  line  with 
a  similar  act  taken  several  weeks  ago 
when  large  numbers  of  indictments  in 
this  and  in  Las  Animas  counties  were 


noUed  because  of  lack  of  evidence.  Of 
the  hundreds  of  miners  that  ware  indicted 
not  one  is  now  in  jail  and  practically  all 
have  been  given  their  freedom.  The  case 
of  John  R.  Lawson,  who  was  found  guilty 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree  in  Judge 
Hillyer's  court,  pending  because  the  State 
Supreme  Court  in  setting  aside  the  verdict 
ordered  Lawson's  release  on  bail. 

When  tiie  State  Si^nwme  Court  ordered 
that  Judge  Hillyer  should  not  try  any 
more  miners'  cases,  the  coal  operators  re- 
ceived their  hardest  blow,  and  dismissals 
of  indictments  then  began.  Judge  Hill- 
yer was  formerly  a  coal  operators'  at- 
torney and  was  appointed  to  the  bench  by 
Governor  Carlson  after  the  legislature 
bad  created  an  additional  jndidal  district. 
—Wtekly  News  Letter. 

Laborers  Raise  Wages 

Every  contractor  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. , 
has  accepted  the  new  $3  minimum  wage 
rate  of  the  United  Laborers*  Union. 
About  1,200  workers  are  affected,  but  the 
movement  will  result  in  raising  wages 
of  all  classes  of  unoi^anized  labwers. 


MEMBERS  OF  JOINT  SUB-COMMITTEE  B.  OFL.  B.  AND  B.  OF  L.F.*E.,  GRAND  TRUNK  SYSTEM 
Thia  mini  of  repraaentingr  the  wbol*  committM  aean  on  the  foUowiiv  P«ff«  hu  proven  very  efllcmcioua. 

Top  row-G«o.  H.  Box,  S.-T.  B.  of  L.  F.  St  E.;  A.  R.  Shmmbleau,  lat  V-Chr.  B.  of  L.  F.  A  E.;  W.  H. 
Psnley.  V-Cfar.  B.  of  L.  E.;  Junes  Grlevea.  S.-T.  B.  of  L.  E.:  J.  Loaaiiv,  Div.  660,  B.  of  L.  E. 

Bottom  row— W.  J.  Dowdl,  Gen.  Chr.  B.  of  L.  F.  A  E.;  Aah  Kennedr,i 
Arttanr  J.  LovaU.  V.-P.  B.  of     F.  A  E.;  W.  O.  Dewar.  Qmt.  Cbainuu  G.  C.  • 


Hv.  660,  B.  of  L.  E.  . 
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Correspondence 


All  coatribntkmB  to  oar  Correapondence  columna 
muBt  be  in  not  later  than  the  lOth  of  the  month  to 
Insure  inMrtitm. 

Articles  must  be  written  on  one  nde  of  the  paper 
only.  Noma  de  plume  may  be  uaed.  bat  every  ar- 
ticle muat  be  rigned  with  full  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  as  a  vuarantr  of  cood  faith,  and  to  in- 
■ore  inaertfoo.  No  mimjrmoua  latter*  will  be  pab- 
Kabed  under  any  dreorastaneea. 

While  the  Editor  doea  not  assume  responsibility 
tw  opinions  expressed  by  contributors  to  this  de- 
partment, he  is  held  reaponriUe  in  both  law  and 
moral  ethics  for  admittins  that  which  will  inioi*  or 
create  ill  feeline.  Hence  all  MHnmunicaUona  are 
sahject  to  revision  or  rejection  if  the  Editor  deems 
It  neceaaa^* 

C.  H.  Salmons,  Editor  and  UanaBer. 


The  Approval 

The  traveler  on  life's  uncertain  road. 
Spurred  ever  onward  by  ambition's  goad. 
Braves  the  hidden  dangers  of  the  deep. 
And  treacherous  pathways  of  the  mountain  altmp; 
Tho*  ofttimea  haraased  by  relentless  foee. 
By  h^  anpported,  upward,  onward  soca. 
Cheered  hf  euceesa  and  hr  th«  baaeon  llsht 
Of  faith  that  helpa  to  sufde  hia  "teps  aria^it. 

And,  now  be  stops  upon  some  steep  ascent. 
Which  miles  of  distance  to  hia  view  baa  lent, 
A»d  weary  at  the  close  of  aome  lonff  day. 
Looks  back,  his  past  performance  to  survey; 
Recalls  the  victories  won,  the  battles  toat. 
Appreciates  the  sain,  isntarea  the  cost 
And,  reatinc  there,  enjoys  the  sweat  content. 
That  always  follows  effort  wisely  spent. 

So  all  mankind  will,  at  no  distant  day. 
Stop,  if  but  for  a  moment,  on  its  way; 
And.  looking  b^k  o'er  scenes,  yet  plain  to  view. 
Freed  from  confusion  and  frcHn  danger  too. 
Wilt  understand,  and  by  its  loud  applause. 
Approve  the  efforts  made  tar  labor's  cause; 
Prorins,  thoivh  oSt.  raiacoided  minda  <aipoBei 
The  stream  of  life,  nnbebding,  onward  flows. 

When  the  historian  on  the  present  dwells. 
Unmoved  by  interest,  or  bias,  tells. 
With  trwuhant  pen  ttaa  futile  efforta  made. 
By  those  whose  labor**  freedom  but  delayed; 
Of  they  who  block  the  workers  toUaonw  way, 
Bartering  principle  willingly,  for  pay; 
He  also,  with  regard  for  kbw'*  right. 
Will  praise  her  eauraa  and  theaa  who  fought  the 
flght.  T.  P.  W. 

Up  to  the  Enfineer 

BurrALO,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  «,  1916. 

Editor  Journal:  It  is  the  practice 
on  meet  railroads  to  make  every  effort  to 
account  for  engine  failures,  or  for  any- 
thing causing  delay  or  dam^  to  engines 
or  trains.  Where  liiat  system  is  carried 
QQtwiUithe  intei)tt<n|  of  detecting  the 


weak  points  in  the  system  so  that  they 
may  be  strengthoaed,  and  recurrent  fail- 
ures of  the  same  nature  be  provided 
against,  it  is  all  right;  but  where  it  is 
merely  a'bluff,  where  the  system  develops 
merely  into  an  endless  chain  of  fault-find- 
ing and  fault-dodging,  then  it  is  an 
abomination,  and  a  source  of  continual 
friction  between  the  department  heads, 
as  well  as  between  the  men  and  the 
officers  of  tiieir  department.  The  en- 
ghieer  perhaps  has  the  most  ground  on 
which  to  complain  of  such  a  state  of 
affairs.  He  is  the  one  man  to  whom  most 
things  happen.  He  pulls  out  drawbars 
when  he  is  not  punching  them  in;  he  fails 
to  make  time  with  engines  that  are  said 
to  be  "good  enough"  for  the  work;  he 
uses  **too  much"  oil  and  "too  much" 
oosi  and  generally  comp<Hts  himself,  so 
far  as  his  service  is  concerned,  in  a  man- 
ner calling  for  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
and  no  smalt  amount  of  discipline. 

But  what  has  he  to  contend  with?  One 
would  think  from  the  pretension  of  some 
railw^  officials  that  the  conditions  under 
which  we  are  working  were  perfect.  This 
is  in  some  cases  partiy  due  to  a  want  of 
knowing  better,  perhaps,  but  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  minor  officials 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  those 
higher  in  authority  are  not  familiar  with 
the  detail  work  of  locomotive  handling  and 
upkeep,  or  with  train  operation,  and  ex- 
cuse liie  conditions  they  are  supposed  to 
correct  by  placing  blame  upon  the  en* 
gineer.  This  is  particularly  true  of  ac- 
cidents involving  the  proper  handling  of 
the  air  brake,  but  he  is  also  held  in 
suspicion,  if  not  actually  to  blame,  for 
anything  from  the  unnecessary  popping 
of  thd  engine  to  what  his  immediate 
superiors  may  term  the  wasteful  use  of 
fuel  or  other  supplies. 

And  who  is  this  fellow,  the  en^eer? 
What  type  of  a  man  is  he,  who,  according 
to  report  from  some  quarters,  is  so  utterly 
incompetent?  Is  he  not  one  of  the  links 
in  the  chain  of  the  service?  Would  it  not  be 
reasonable  to  expect  the  railroad  company 
to  strengthen  the  link  the  engineer  rep- 
resrats  in  order  to  give  as  near  a  uniform 
strength  to  the  whole  chain  as  posuble? 
Would  it  not  be  more  profltableto  id^  so 
than  to  try  to  batMt!^^  Wr^f  |$A%Uh 
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takes  as  well  as  the  things  that  happen  to 
him  that  are  not  his  mistakes,  by  merely 
charging  him  with  the  blame  and  placing 
same  against  his  record?  Sudi  charges 
do  not  Fein«Bent  an  asset  of  the  company. 
They  often  represent  just  the  opposite 
and  really  defeat  the  object  they  pretend 
to  gain.  The  average  engineer,  long  in 
service,  is  burdened  with  the  weight  of 
his  mistakes.  They  are  held  against  his 
record,  some  of  them  having  neither 
justice  nor  logic  to  support  them,  and  in- 
stead of  having  the  effect  of  improving 
his  work,  tend  to  make  him  disregard  what 
he  has  reason  to  think  is  merely  a  bluff 
anyway,  and  he  becomes  so  accustomed 
to  being  the  goat  of  the  service  that  he 
sees  no  use  in  trying  to  be  good,  so  lets  it 
go  at  that 

Not  only  must  he  put  us  with  condi- 
tions relatsng  to  the  power  that  makes  it 
inadequate  for  the -demands  made  upon  it 
and  do  it  without  protest  and  still  bear 
the  blame  for  engine  failures  ^at  may 
result,  but  he  has  no  authori^  over  any- 
one employed  on  the  train.  He  used  to 
direct  the  work  of  the  fireman,  but  not 
so  of  late.  To  be  responsible  for  the  work 
of  someone  else  over  whom  one  has  no 
authority  is  an  illogical  position  to  occupy. 
To  expect  good  ^e  made  with  modern 
trains,  restricted  as  they  often  are  by 
speed  ordinances  and  other  rules  of  safety, 
and  do  it  with  engines  that  belong  to  a 
past  generation;  or  to  do  smooth  braking 
on  either  freight  or  passenger  trains 
made  of  loads  and  empties,  and  having 
vastly  different  braking  power  at  either 
end  of  the  train  is  actually  impos- 
sible. 

To  expect  good  service  under  such  con- 
ditions is  often  excusable  in  the  higher 
officials  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  affairs,  being  in- 
terested chiefly  in  results,  but  to  the  sub- 
ordinate officers,  those  who  should  know, 
and  do  know  the  true  state  of  affairs,  it 
is  not  only  unfair,  but  often  little  short 
of  criminal  to  continue  such  a  policy. 

Of  course  the  natural  tendency  of  such 
influences  is  to  strengthen  the  arm  of 
organized  labor,  and  that  is  the  only  op- 
timistic feature  of  the  situation. 

I  was  much  interested  in  Brother 
Boyle's  article  in  the  November  Jouknal 


and  have  taken  his  good  advice,  "Write 
fwtlie  Journal."  Fratonally, 

T.  O.  M. 


Thorns  and  Rosea 

Ye^  the  trainB  aje  gMing  loogsr. 

The  cndnea  bfjrser.  stronsor. 

While  we  an  hmntj  itnUhtg  oar  own; 

Tba  hflla  seem  growing  ttatptt. 

Tba  M«a  » IItd«d«v«r, 

W«'ra  either  gattbis  older,  or  ouHrowu. 

The  Rids  and  leven  rattfav 

And  the  game  is  ooa  hng  battl«^ 

But  our  fightlnc  wrisht  mnaliu  aboot  tbs  aaoM: 

The  boxes  pound  most  fM^tfol. 

So  the  "mills"  don't  ride  deliffhtfol. 

Yoa're  ricfat,  we  most  be  toosh  to  stand  tbesne. 

But  br  war  of  eompansadon. 

Yon  will  find  there's  so  equation. 

On  the  rsllroad  «r  anywhere  yon  go. 

For  nature  never  Bleeping, 

Always  true  her  balance  keepins. 

Still  makes  the  thorn  and  rose  tocethcr  grow. 

Wh^  trains  were  ahort  and  lighter. 

And  irou  didn't  have  to  Qght  her 

To  m&ke  the  time,  and  rules  were  nufaar  louau. 

Then  an  air  brake  applicatkH). 

Might  upKt  your  calculation. 

Ae  well  ae  Mxne  thf  nsi  back  in  the  rahnnasi 

Then  the  "con"  if  atill  survivinff. 

Shortly  after  your  arriving. 

At  some  other  Budd«i  atop  alonff  the  Unc^ 

WoaU  ruah  ahead  to  liawl  you. 

For  the  atops  you  made  he'd  call  yoo. 

Tho'  he'd  recovered  and  waa  feding  fine. 

Yea  his  "knob"  may  be  lopsided 
From  the  bump  where  he  collided. 
And  he'd  love  to  sivo  you  one  (ood  healthy  eloot; 
But  a  mile  or  so  «f  drilUns. 
•To  the  bead-end,  makes  him  wHUns; 
To  just  forget  what  it  was  all  about. 

So  my  brother,  when  complalnms 

Of  knv  tndns  or  antertaJnlnf 

Doabtsflf  whether  thlnss  are  bonmier  than  baSora, 

Isn't  it  sane  aattatactlan. 

To  fael  there's  no  reaction. 

When  yon  s^  the  "eon"  upon  Uieeabin  floec? 

T.  P.  W. 

Write  for  the  Joiinul 

BurFALO.  N.  X„  Not.  T.  19K. 

Editor  Journal:  The  article  in  the 
November  issue  of  pur  Journal  from 
Brother  Boyle,  C.  E.  Div.  422,  entitled, 
"Write  for  the  JOURNAL,"  strikes  me 
as  being  a  very  good  one.  I  have  many 
times  contributed  to  the  columns  of  the 
Journal,  as  have  many  other  Brothen^ 
but  of  late  I  have  Med^-dOfi^gilmv 
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In  this  refltwct,  and  the  article  by  Brother 
Boyle  haa  brongfat  me  to  my  senses. 

When  you  look  up  other  trade  journals 
and  see  die  many  articles  by  different 
members  of  the  various  organizations, 
It  seems  rather  strange  to  then  look  into 
our  valuable  publication  and  see  so  small 
a  number  of  letters  from  our  many  mem- 
bers. Why  is  this?  We  have  many  in- 
telligent m«i  in  our  organization,  bu^ 
perhaps,  as  Brother  B<^le  says,  "The 
ravages  of  time"  and  the  exacting  na- 
ture of  our  duties  as  locomotive  en^- 
neers  have  much  to  do  with  our  failure 
to  contribute  an  article  now  and  then  for 

the  JOURNALu 

The  aU-abeorbing  topic  of  today  is  the 
Eight-hour  law,  and  the  issue  of  No- 
vember has  some  good  reading  pertain- 
ing to  this  subject— most  noti^able  is 
that  from  Senator  La  Follette.  This 
gentieman  can  easily  be  classed  as  our 
firm  and  staunch  friend.  He,  alone, 
among  the  many  Republican  Senators,  had 
the  manhood  and  principle  to  stand  by  us 
when  the  vote  was  taken  placing  upon 
the  statute  books  of  our  cpuntzy  an 
ei^t-bDar  law  fcnr  railroad  men. 

We  have  by  many  people  been  called 
"hold-up  men, "  "conspirators"  and  sad 
to  relate,  some  of  our  own  members  have 
condemned  the  "eight-hour  law"  and 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that 
fact  at  public  gatherings. 

We  hear  much  talk  of  the  U.  S.  Got- 
emment  having  at  last  got  a  strange 
hold  <Hi  the  Raibroad  Brotherhoods,  and 
that  in  the  future  we  will  have  to  abide 
by  the  rulings  of  the  Government,  etc 

Idonotagreewith  this  claptrap  talk,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  Congress  and  Pres- 
ident Wilson  simply  made  a  law  governing 
the  hours  we  must  work,  with  no  reduc- 
tion in  pi^.  We  all  rememba*  our  Grand 
Chief  and  Ids  assoeiates  went  the  limit 
before  the  break  came  between  the  man- 
agers and  the  presidents  of  our  railroads. 

The  case  had  reached  a  stage  where 
something  had  to  be  done.  The  country 
faced  a  tie-up.  President  WUaca  saw 
how  grave  the  i^tnation  became  and  mter- 
ested  himself  to  the  extent  of  inviting 
our  leaders  to  Washington.  What  If  our 
men  refused?  Would  this  be  gaining  the 
good  will  of  the  people?  The  President 
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put  it  up  to  Congress,  to  my  representa- 
tive and  yours,  and  the  result  we  all 
know. 

We  hear  many  of  our  members  say, 
"Well,  we  got  tiie  eight-hour  law,"  but 
how  about  working  conditions?  Did  Con- 
gress tell  us  that  our  committees  were 
useless  after  the  law  was  passed?  They 
did  not,  and  when  this  law  takes  effect 
you  will  see  all  our  ^noral  committees 
get  busy  and  adjust  woricing  conditions 
the  same  as  always.  The  law  seems 
very  plain,  and  when  you  read  Section  4 
of  this  law  you  can  easily  see  that  a  pen- 
alty is  provided  for  any  violation  of  it 

The  other  issues  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand are  now  being  investigated,  such 
as  time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  and 
and  when  this  commisdtm  reports  they 
are  not  to  make  any  recommendations. 
This  is  fair  to  both  sides,  and  when  the 
report  is  filed  there  will  be  more  work 
for  otur  committees  to  do,  after  which  I 
am  positive  thatasatisfactoiyaettlemoit 
will  l>e  reached  for  all  concerned. 

Now,  Brothers,  get  in  line  and  take 
Brother  Boyle's  advice,  "Write  for  the 
Journal.  ' '  Fratonally  yours, 

David  C  Hupp,  C.  E.  Div.  16. 


A  Trip  to  the  Old  Home 

Bluffs,  III.,  Oct.  30. 1916. 

Editor  Journal:  It  is  a  long  time  since 
I  made  my  visit  to  the  East,  but  I  thoc^ht 
I  would  write  and  describe  my  trip,  as  it 
might  help  me  to  And  some  of  the  men  I 
worked  with  in  the  long  ago. 

I  left  Bluffs,  111.,  via  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road on  the  morning  of  May  26,  1914,  for 
Detroit,  Michigan.  Here  I  missed  the 
connections  for  Buffalo,  which  caused  a 
nine-hour  wait  in  the  latter  city,  but  got 
away  on  the  morning  of  the  2Sth,  arrived 
in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  in  the  eveiUng,  and 
stopped  off  to  visit  relatives.  Had  a 
splendid  visit,  and  a  number  of  auto 
rides  through  the  beautiful  surrounding 
country. 

Left  Fitchburg  June  16  via  Ayer  and 
Nashua  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  where  I 
atoppei  for  24  hours  to  see  if  I  could  find 
anycMie  I  had  known  hi  my  early  years 
of  railroad  life,  as  I  entered  railroad  life 


in  Concord  in 
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bad  ^eat  hopes  in  it  that  I  might  find 
some  of  the  old  comrades  of  long  ago, 
but  I  did  not  find  any^  though  I  found 
Bome  men  who  bad  fiz«d  for  me,  bat  of 
whom  I  bad  no  memory.  From  here  I 
went  to  Hill,  N.  H.,  and  found  the  bome 
my  mother  used  to  own,  and  where  we 
lived  when  I  began  firing  in  the  spring  of 
1860,  and  it  looked  just  as  it  did  when  I 
left  in  1854.  Not  finding  anyone  there 
I  knew,  I  went  to  White  River  Junction, 
Vt,  which  in  my  time  was  the  old  North- 
em  Railway,  now  part  of  the  B.  &  M. 
Sjntem.  On  the  way  I  found  the  tAay 
cuts,  atone  cuts,  and  the  same  old  grades 
were  still  there  just  as  they  were  when  I 
was  running  there  in  1851.  I  found  a 
man  in  White  River  Junction,  two  months 
older  than  I,  who  had  worked  in  the  Ver- 
mont Central  Railway  roundhouse  when  I 
was  running  in  tbere,  and  he  lived  in 
what  was  called  West  Lebanon,  now 
Westboro,  N.  H.  Tbey  are  separated  by 
tbe  Connecticut  River,  and  when  I  wbrk^ 
tinere  they  were  both  small  places,  but 
now  grown  to  good-sized  cities, 

I  left  here  on  Jime  19,  going  south  on 
the  Central  Vermont  Railway  headed  for 
New  London,  Conn.,  situated  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  Here  I  took  the  boat  for 
New  York  City,  where  Hr.  Ingles  Stuart 
met  me  at  the  dock  by  appointment,  and 
had  a  most  delightful  day  with  him  In  the 
great  city,  he  acting  as  guide.  We  visited 
the  Woolworth  Building,  said  to  be  the 
tallest  building  in  the  world;  took  a  ride 
in  the  noted  Subway  as  far  north  as  122d 
street  and  back,  via  auto  and  the  Elevated 
Railway,  and  saw  many  other  wonders  of 
the  great  city,  which  gave  me  great 
pleasure.  Tbudcs  to      triaid  and  guide. 

I  left  New  York  via  the  D.  L.  &  W. 
Railway  for  Buffalo,  and  there  took  the  Wa- 
bash for  Detroit,  Mich.  Having  relatives 
in  Toledo  I  took  the  electric  train  to  that 
ci^,  where  I  had  an  interesting  visit,  and 
returned  to  Detroit  and  took  the  Waba^ 
Railway  for  Chicago,  IlL  Here  I  took 
the  Michigan  Central  Railway  tm  Hidii- 
gan  City  to  visit  my  nephew,  C.  W.  Col^ 
an  engineer  who  runs  from  Chicago  to 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  after  a  pleasant 
visit  here  I  returned  to  Chicago  and  took 
the  Wabash  Railway  to  Granite  City,  IlL ; 
near  East  St  Lonia,  and  street  car  to 


Venice,  about  three  miles,  to  visit  my  aoB 
Fred.  S.  Clark,  an  engineer  on  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  Railway.  My  visiting  over,  I 
started  homeward  via  the  C.  &  A.  Rail- 
way  to  Jacksonville,  IlL,  and  there  took 
the  Wabash  to  my  borne  hi  Bluffs.  HL, 
arriving  on  June  90,  my  trip  lasting  abont 
five  weeks,  in  which  I  traveled  about 
S, 600  miles  by  rail  and  many  miles  on  auto 
trips,  and  in  all  my  wanderings  I  looked 
for  those  I  had  known  in  my  early  rail- 
road life,  and  found  but  one  person  east 
of  Detroit  and  Toledo  tiiat  I  had  ever 
known,  and  this  was  my  niece  in  Fitcb- 
burg,  Mass.,  and  she  had  children  ^ 
years  old  that  I  had  never  seen,  but  I 
realize  as  never  before  that  60  or  60  years 
brings  many  changes.  Though  finding 
none  of  the  engineers  of  my  early  railroad 
life  was  a  great  disappointaient,  yet  my 
trip  as  a  whole  was  a  deli^tfnl  ex- 
perience. 

When  I  look  at  the  mas^ve  cars  and 
locomotives  of  today  and  compare  them 
with  the  little  five  and  ten-ton  locomo- 
tives of  the  '60s,  also  the  small  pay  and 
long  hours  of  that  period,  it  makes  me 
realize  what  great  strides  have  beoi 
made  in  both  the  power,  cars,  and  condi- 
tims  of  those  who  handle  them.  To  go 
back  in  memory  to  1848  is  a  long  time  ta> 
remembor  persons  definitely,  but  I  would 
like  verynmeh  to  hear  from  any  me  with 
whom  I  associated  in  my  early  days,  and 
perhaps  there  are  some  still  living  who 
will  remember  "Yard  Square"  Clark,  as 
I  was  known  by  some  in  New  En^and. 

I  joined  Div.  62,  Galesbui^,  HL, 
February  .  1^  186^  and  in  Januaiy, 
1916^  was  tiansf  enred  to  Div.  721^ 
Springfield,  so  that  I  could  get  to  tlie 
meetings.       Fraternally  yours, 

8.  R.  CUKK,  Div.  TSOl 


A  Wile's  Point  of  View 

ANTHOKT.KAira^  Oct,  18.  ina. 

Editor  Joobnal:  Every  papw  or 
m^asine  one  picks  up  is  for  or  against 
the  Adamson  Elght-bour  law.  Uy 
husband  is  an  engineer  on  the  AtdiisMib 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Panhandle  Divisim. 
He  has  a  local  run  of  sevent7-<»ie  miles, 
with  three  junction  points  to^pick  up^  JMt 
out  at  and  switchD^aefe  ^i^Qio^tt^ 
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Sunday,  which  he  has  at  home.  He  is 
called  every  monung  at  4  a,  91.  Ten 
hours  he  considers  is  a  short  day,  and  he 
to  often  out  for  sixteen  hours,  which,  of 
ooorae,  to  the  limit  By  the  time  be  gets 
home,  eats  supper,  answers  correspond- 
ence and  \ockB  over  the  daily  paper  it  to 
bed  tim^  for  unless  he  gets  to  bed  by  9 
p.  m.  he  can't  get  much  sleep. 

Where  is  there  another  laboring  man 
who  gets  up  at  this  unseemly  hour  of  4 
a.  m.,  summer  and  winter,  rain  or  shine^ 
and  works  from  ten  to  sixteen  boors 
every  day?  It  to  not  man  wages  the 
railroad  men  are  askii^  for,  but  bettor 
^vorking  hours,  ao  they  can  be  home  with 
their  families,  get  acquainted  with  their 
next  door  neighbor  and  enjoy  life  as  other 
working  men  do.  It  is  not  the  men  higher 
up  who  are  so  opposed  to  this  eight-hour 
law,  but  those  who  do  not  understand  why 
these  400,000  men  are  asking  for  better 
working  boors.  When  has  there  been  a 
time  when  the  farmers  were  getting  such 
good  prices  for  their  produce,  stock  and 
grain?  Are  the  men  who  haul  all  these 
products  to  market  benefited  in  propor- 
tim?  No,  the  railroad  men  work  on  the 
same  old  wages  and  must  pay  out  all  tiieir 
earning  for  a  bare  living.  House  rent, 
grocery  bill,  cost  of  fuel  and  lodge  dues 
all  come  out  of  their  p^  check,  also  their 
own  expenses  on  tiw  road,  andatnootiier 
kind  of  labor  does  a  man  need  and  wear 
out  so  many  clothes  as  at  railroading. 

President  Wilson  has  endeared  himself 
to  all  railroad  men,  their  wives,  families 
and  sweethearts  by  passing  the  Adamson 
Ei^t-hoor  law,  and  we  can  see  the  time 
drawing  nearer  when  the  railroad  men 
will  enjoy  life  the  same  as  other  labtanng 
men.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Vandavbbr. 


Bra.  Tbos.  Noble  Made  Honorary  Member 

PmsBcuaa.  Pa..  Nov.  6^  19M. 

EDrroR  Journal:  It  has  been  a  long 
time  stacB  we  have  written  of  what  we 
are  doing  in  Capt.  S.  S.  Brown  Div.  870. 

On  September  26,  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  tiie  Divinon,  we  had  such  a  good  time, 
and  the  kind  of  a  time  that  helps  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  Order,  that  we 
thought  we  would  write  and  tell  the 
Brothers  who  read  the  Journal  about 


it  It  may  be  that  when  they  have  read 
it  they  will  heed  the  lesemi  it  teaches  and 
go  and  do  likewise. 

On  September  25,  at  7:30  p.  m.,  Div. 
870  assembled,  with  Bra  G.  E.  Reed,  Chief 
Engineer,  In  tlie  chair.  After  opening 
tin  meeting  In  proper  frain  the  Chief  was 
notified  that  a  class  of  eandidatee  were 
in  waiting  in  the  anteroom,  ready  to  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  This  class  consisted  of  eight  can- 
didates. There  were  to  be  12  in  all,  but 
the  other  four  did  not  arrive  in  time. 


Bro.  TboniM  Nobis,  Dtv.  870 


With  over  100  members  presen''",  our 
Guide,  Bro.  Chas.  Sperrow,  asstoted  by 
seven  other  Brothers,  repaired  to  the 
anteroom  to  asstot  the  candidates  to  en- 
ter the  portals  of  oar  Brotheriiood  by  the 
paths  of  Sobrie^,  Truth,  Justice  and 
Horali^.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
form  of  initiation  the  Division  added  the 
military  drill  and  approach,  which  was 
led  by  Bro.  Guy  Bogardus,  a  veteran  of 
the  Spantoh- American  war,  while  Brother 
Irwin  presided  at  the  piano.  The  scene 
during  the  initiation  was  impressive. 

After  the  ceremony  a  recess  was  grant- 
ed and  the  candidates  congratulated  on 
the  step  they  had  taken.  Responding  to 
an  alarm  at  the  door  we  were  told  that 
Division  &9,  of  tiieJ^^^^^^H^r^Ras 
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without,  with  an  invitatioii  to  meet  with 
Division  S70  at  9:30  p.  m.  Bro.  C.  E. 
Reed  instructed  Bros.  Irwin  and  Bogar- 
dus  to  repair  to  the  lobby  and  escort  the 
ladies  into  the  room.  After  Sister  Klouse 
had  been  seated  at  the  piano,  to  the 
music  of  a  national  march,  the  members 
of  the  Auxiliary  marched  Into  the  room. 

After  all  were  seated,  Chief  Ekigineer 
Reed  instructed  charter  members  McBur- 
ney  and  W.  R.  Lowe  to  escort  charter 
member  Thomas  Noble  to  the  altar.  This 
being  done,  the  Chief  Engineer  directed 
Bro.  S.  A.  Irwin  to  meet  them  at  the 
altar,  giving  him  an  honorary  bai^  to 
be  presented  to  Bra  Thomas  Noble.  As 
Brother  Irwin  spoke  while  pimiing  tbe 
badge  on  Brother  Noble's  breast,  there 
were  many  who  were  visibly  affected. 
:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  picture  of 
Brother  Noble,  taken  immediately  after 
the  presentation  of  the  badge,  and  the 
following  is  his  history: 

He  was  bom  in  Fulton  County,  Pa.,  De- 
cember 8,  1889.  Began  railroading  as 
brakeman  on  fhe  C.  &  P.  road  m  1861. 
In  1862  was  promoted  to  yardmasterat 
Bellatre,  0.  He  stayed  there  two  years 
and  then  went  firing  between  Bellaire 
and  Pittsburgh,  where  he  stayed  until 
July,  1866,  when  he  came  to  tiie  B.  £  C, 
and  after  firing  three  months  on  the  last 
named  road  was  promoted  to  run  betweoi 
Wheeling  and  Grafton.  In  1869  he  wnt 
to  running  between  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
and  Washington,  Pa.,  on  what  was 
known  as  the  "Hempfield  Line."  This 
road  was  bought  by  ^e  B.  &  O.  in  18*% 
and  extended  to  Pittsburgh  in  1883.  Bro. 
Noble  became  the  first  passenger  engi- 
neer on  that  road  and  hauled  the  first 
passenger  train  between  Wheeling  and 
Pittsburgh,  on  what  is  now  part  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  He 
left  the  service  in  1900,  and  is  now  living 
a  retired  life.  Brother  Noble  was  ini- 
tiated into  Div.  19,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
43  years  ago,  and  later  became  a  charter 
member  of  Div.  370.  He  is  78  years  old, 
and  his  ipstayer  is  that  God  in  His  infinite 
mercy  will  cast  His  mantle  of  protection 
around  the  members  and  ofiicers  of  the 
B.  »f  L.  E. 

After  the  presentation  the  Flexogion 
Band  came  into  the  room,  led  by  Bro.  Guy 


Bogardus.  dressed  as  Princess  Letgnny- 
foot,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  other 
princesses  from  an  island  in  the  Homn- 
gahela  river  known  as  Goblers  Knob. 
One  hour  of  merrim^t  followed,  afta 
which  Bro.  C.  M.  Brown  and  a  number 
of  other  Brothers  served  the  awliwiee 
with  refreshments. 

Division  370  initiated  a  class  of  six  a 
short  time  ago,  and  will  have  another 
class  in  a  short  time;  and  now,  to  yoo. 
Brothers  of  Divisims  who  are  standing 
still,  we  sqr:  ''Go  thou  and  do  like- 
wise." "Gray  Locks." 


Bn.  Wa.  Roua,  Dir.  287,  Retiitd 

ALTOona.  Pa..  Nov.  U.  in«. 

Editor  Journal:  At  11  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day evening,  Oct  81, 1916,  when  Bra  Will- 
iam Ronan  brought  his  train  to  East 
Altoona,  he  voluntarily  retired  tram  tlw 
service.  Although  not  having  readied 
the  70-year  mark.  Brother  Ronan  had 
served  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  68  years  and  seven  months  with 
a  record  few  can  surpass.  He  is  a  man 
of  very  cordial  and  sunny  disposition, 
with  a  hearty  and  warm  greeting  for  all 
of  his  co-workers  and  frienda  atall  time^ 
as  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  endofled 
t^M>tognq>h. 

Brother  Ronan  was  bom  in  County 
UuyOf  Ireland,  August,  1848.  At  the  age 
of  three  yeara^  with  his  parents,  he  ar- 
rived in  AltocMoa,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. When  a  mere  lad,  in  1863,  he  was 
employed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  On  October  9,  1871,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  position  of  fireman,  and 
five  years  later  in  Octdwr,  1876,  be  was 
promoted  to  the  positim  of  ei^ineer,  in 
which  capadty  he  has  served  faithftaUy 
until  his  retirement 

On  April  21,  1874,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hoy,  of  Conemau^ 
There  is  a  happy  coincidCTce  in  connection 
with  their  marriage.  Hiss  Hoy  and  her 
brother  John,  membw  of  Div.  406;  who, 
by  the  way,  was  retired  from  the  sanrice 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  a  few 
months  ago,  were  playing  along  the  track 
at  Butter  Milk  Falls  one  day  on  the  curve, 
east  of  Conemaugh,  when  a  laz^  slide 
from  tile  mountai^^^^g  b^^S^^MN 
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Hoy,  now  Hn.  Ronan,  flagged  a  fast 
approaching  train  with  ber  red  sun  bwinetb 
This  train  carried  Brother  Ron  an  as  fire- 
man. Their  acquaintance  formed  at  that 
time  ripened  into  a  stronger  bondof  friend- 
ship, then  love,  and  finally  marriage.  To 
this  onion  has  been  bom  a  large  and  re- 
spectable family.  Brother  Ronan  has  been 
s  member  of  Jerry  C.  Burley  Division 
287  for  the  past  thirty  years  or  more,  and 
Mrs.  Ronan  has  been  an  active  member 
in  S.  J.  Cover  Division  64,  G.  L  A.  to 
B.  of  L.  E.  The  best  wishes  of  the 
membership  qf  both  Divisions  are  theirs, 
together  with  those  of  their  many  friends 
In  this  community.  Yours  fraternally, 
E.  A.  HcCONNBU^  C  E.  Div.  287. 


Brotber  J.  C.  Waiters 

HiLWAUKra.  Wta..  Oct  81.  1916. 

EiDiTOR  Journal:  Division  406  would 
be  shirking  an  important  duty  it  owes  a 
worthy  Brother  and  the  Brotherhood  at 
large  if  it  would  not  ask  space  to  have 
the  career  of  Bro.  J.  C  Walters  published 

In  our  JOUKNAL. 

Brother  Walters  was  bom  February  24, 
1850,  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio.  His  boy- 
hood days  were  full  of  trials  and  hard- 


ships, of  which  I  will  now  tell  in  the  same 
simple  way  he  told  the  story  to  me. 

"My  father  died  August?,  1862.  From 
tiie  time  of  bis  death  I  bad  to  shift  for 
myself.  I  worked  on  a  farm  in  Branch 
Co.,  Mich.,  during  the  siunmer,  and 
worked  for  my  board  and  went  to  school 
during  the  winter.  On  April  16,  1870,  I 
left  Coldwater,  Hich.,  for  Cbicaga  On 
April  18,  1870,  I  began  to  work  for  the 
C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  as  brakeman,  at  Janes- 
ville,  Wia  I  was  assigned  to  the  way 
freight  between  Janesville  and  Oshkosh. 
I  was  employed  as  brakeman  two  years 
and  one  month,  and  began  service  as 
fireman  there  Hay  18,  18^  out  of  Janes- 
ville. In  tbose  days  nearly  all  engines  in 
this  locali^  were  wood  burners.  I  was 
promoted  to  engineer  ,  on  my  birthday, 
Feb.  24,  1874,  and  ran  an  engine  for  a 
period  of  seven  months.  On  account  of 
slack  business  I  served  as  engine  dis- 
patcher at  Chic^|;o  for  two  months,  when 
I  again  was  assigned  as  engineer,  and 
have  nm  an  engine  continuously  to  date. " 

On  October  19,  1916,  Brother  Walters 
was  CTToUed  aa  an  honorary  member  of 
tlieG.  I.  D.,  an  honor  which  was  as  de- 
serving as  it  was  appreciated. 

The  arrangements  for  this  occasion 
were  under  the  auspices  of  Korth  West- 
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onDiv.  266^  G.  L  A.  A  very  appro- 
priate program  was  prepared  The 
beautiful  selections  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  as  well  as  the  dancing,  were 
by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  members 
of  G.  I.  A.  Div.  256. 

Bro.  R.  C.  Miller  made  the  opening  ad- 
dress, "Long  years  of  hardship  and  toil 
ia  loyalty;  tonight  we  bid  you  welcome. " 
Only  tliose  who  know  Brother  Miller 
can  comprehend  the  maaterful  manner  in 
which  he  discussed  the  subject. 

Brother  Gates,  C.  E.  Div.  405,  conveyed 
the  Division's  thanks  to  Sister  -  Flint, 
President  of  Division  265,  G.  I.  A.,  and 
its  members  for  the  perfect  arrange- 
ments on  this  occasion.  Truly  they  left 
nothing  undime  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of 
tlie  happy  event 

Brother  Gates  responded  on  the  mottoes 
of  our  Brotherhood.  He  requested  Broth- 
er Miller  to  act  as  Marshal  and  con- 
duct Bro.  J.  C.  Walters  to  the  altar. 
Making  the  presentation  address,  Brother 
Gates  dwelt  up<m  the  value  of  loyal^. 
A  rare  command  of  words  and  clear  voice 
made  his  address  a  moat  interMting  one. 
Then  pinning  the  badge  on  Brother 
Walters'  breast,  said,  "On  the  breast  of 
loyalty,  1  pin  the  badge  of  loyalty. " 

Brother  Walters  plainly  showed  deep 
emotion.  He  expressed  bis  most  heart- 
felt thanks  to  the  members  of  the  G.  L 
A.  for  the  elegant  program  prepared  in 
his  hoDOT,  along  with  other  remarks  fitting 
the  occasion.  The  members  of  the  G.  L 
A.  left  nothing  undime  to  make  the  event 
a  success,  so  a  real  treat  in  the  line  of  re- 
freshments was  in  waiting,  which  cer- 
tainly showed  the  Sisters'  loyalty,  be- 
cause they  know  us  and  know  that  we 
like  good  things  to  eat  After  lunch, 
dancing  was  in  <nder  for  the  youi^  folks. 

Brother  Walters  has  seen  this  Brotlier- 
bood  grow  from  a  mere  handful  of  men 
to  one  of  the  largest  and  most  conserva- 
tive labor  organizations  in  the  world. 
That  small  body  of  men  began  with 
nothing  but  moral  courage  to  carry  forth 
the  princifdeSf  Sobriety,  Truth,  Justice 
and  Morality,  and  their  path  waa  often 
strewn  with  thorns. 

This  Brotherhood  haa  decorated  Brother 
Walters  with  mottoes  which  form  the 
foundation  stmes  of  society.    His  46 


years  witii  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  were  also 
held  up  to  hia  credit  on  this  occarioo, 
the  Division  Master  Mechanic  sending 

Brother  Walters*  record  to  Brother  Gates, 
C.  E.,  with  a  request  that  it  be  read  to 
the  assembled  guests,  which  was  done  by 
Brother  Gates,  and  is  as  follows: 

J.  C.  Walters  entered  the  service  of 
theC.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  April  18;  1870; 
promoted  to  engineer,  Feb.  2^  1874. 
Demerit  marks,  none;  credit  marks,  June 
1907,  Aug.  1909,  for  economical  handUag 
of  power.  He  was  also  given  meritori- 
ous credit  marks,  April,  1916,  for  saving 
tile  lives  of  two  children  at  Racine,  Wis. 

Brother  Walters  has  for  the  past  ten 
years  been  pulling  '  The  Golden  Special " 
The  Northwestern  trademark  oa  this 
train  announces  to  the  world,  'The  best 
of  everything, "  and  our  veteran  Brother 
Walters  at  the  throttle  fits  perfectly 
into  its  general  scheme  of  perfecti<m. 

Brother  Walters  and  his  good  wife  are 
enjoying  the  best  of  health.  They  have 
two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Brotlwr  Waltws  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Ottawa  Convention  in  1896  and  to  the  St 
Louis  Cimvention  in  1898,  r^ireaenting 
Divisions  96  and  409,  and  has  ever  been 
actively  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
the  Brotherhood.  Yours  fraternally, 
J.  J.  Lawkbb. 


Railroad  JHm's  Home 

Hiomjuni  Pabk.  Ili^,  Nov.  1,  ISlC. 

Editor  Joubnal:  The  £cjlowing  do- 
nationa  were  received  at  the  Home  dor* 
ing  the  month  ended  October  81, 1916: 
sinouBT. 

Grand  Lodge  B.  of  R.  T  .*.  8  Vm  tt 

Grand  Lodge  B.  of  I*  P.  4  E.   ITU  17 

Grand  Diviaion,  B,fii  l^E   7|# 

Grand  Divinon,  O.  R.  &   n  M 

B.  of  R.  T.  LodsM   19  « 

Sale  of  junk   ION 

From  the  estate  of  S.  S.  Gntluie.  of  Div.  1 

o.  R.  c   s  n 

From  employeea  of  the  fiiitwMf  Nwtbera 

RaUrotd.  Chicago^  III   U  « 

Hr.  and  Mra.  J.  F.  Cook.  Conctwd.  N.  H.. . .  X  « 

James  Coatello.  Div.  270,  O.  R.  C   IN 

AUrad  Lont.  Div.  877,  B.  of  K.  T   IN 

C.  S.  HcKar.  nr.  Uft  &  of  L.  B,   IN 

  9MS7S 

WCB.IiimBOlW. 

Two  quilts  tntB  Lodge  888;  L.  S.  to  B.  of  L.  F.  a 
E_  Donlaon,  Tex. 

OneqaUtfixNnDIv.814,G.L  A.toB.of  UB..E1 
Paao.  Tex. 

Onequiltftom  Lodgo  188L  L.8.toBLofL.F.* 
E.,  AlexamlTia,  La. 

ReapaetfollT  Mfamitted. 
JOBM  O'KBEFK  Sec.-Traaa.  and  llanacv, 

Digitizea  by  VjTTOgTC 
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Women's  Department 

Commtmicxtioni  fcr  pubQcattoB  znnst  b*  wifttai 
OD  one  std«  «f  the  piwar.  ud  imeh  the  Edltma  not 
kter  titma  tlia  8th  <tf  the  mooth.  Nonu  da  ^mne 
■n  panniMiUe,  but  to  racelTe  ccnddantkm  must 
ba  >iBMd  with  full  dmbm  ud  addras  of  ttw  wiaiar, 
Tbe  EditroM  raaama  the  lisht  to  nrlaa,  njset  or 
IM  tnattw  Hnt  In,  gawtnad  ttMrtlf  an  it»  mwlta. 

AddMM  aD  nattan  for  pnbUcatkn  to  the  EO- 
tnam,  Umm.  M.  E.  Casbblu  UM  Alameda  avenue^ 
ClevdaDd.  Ohio. 

Matter  for  the  Grmnd  Prendant.  addnw  to  Mas. 
W.  A.  MuBDOCK,  3331  Fulton  street,  Chicaco.  lU. 

For  the  Grand  Secretary,  Una.  Effib  E.  Mer- 
BtLU  3331  Fulton  street.  Chicago,  III. 

For  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  oS  Insurance, 
MBS.  Jennie  E.  Boour.  M27  fflierwiD  wraniM^ 
KoraiSide.Chieaco.IlL 


Te  the  Dylmr  Year 

Gocd-hr.  Old  Yearl  I  grieve  to  tee  yaa  so 

For  yoD'Te  beni  Und  to  me  in  many  ways;  and  ao 

I  a«y  Bood-br.  with  aad  and  heavr  heart 

Aa  when  from  deorert  fHend  I'm  foiced  to  part. 

Good-by,  Old  Ye&rl  You'll  be  remembered  long. 
And  kept  In  mind,  in  itcry  and  In  aoas, 
Toa'va  history  made— audi  aa  was  nerer  wiIUmi*^ 
'Boat  RomI*.  France,  the  Germans  and  Great  Britain. 

Good-tv.  Old  Yearl  If  yoa  could  come  again 
And  once  more  mold  the  deatinieo  of  men- 
Some  new  plana  you,  no  doubt,  would  have  In  mind 
For  many  whom  you  now  muat  leave  behind. 

Oood-by.  Old  Yearl  Your  memory  I  will  bold 
As  ^e  miser  hoards  his  treasnrM  and  his  gM. 
And  nmr  the  New  Year,  whose  footsteps  ftdlow 
thine. 

Bring  health,  good  will  and  happiness  to  all  manklod. 

—Guam.  8.  Boms. 


Merry  Cbiistmas 


Merry  Christmas,  merry  Christmas. 
Hercj,  bow  the  momenta  fly; 
December  cornea  to  bring  the  tidings: 
"Another  Christmas  day  is  nigh." 

To  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the 
happy  days  of  childhood,  a  year  seems 
tut  a  day  ao  swiftly  does  it  glide  in  pass- 
ing and  we  approach  the  month  of  De- 
conber  with  the  tbon^l^  'Ib  it  possible 
Oat  Christmas  is  almost  here?'*  Then 
we  begin  to  hustle  for  tlie  best  holid^  of 
the  year. 

To  children  the  years  seem  long  from 
one  CSiristmas  to  another  and  they  look 
forward  for  months  to  the  celebration  of 
this  happy  seaauL  By  general  consent; 
Christmas  is  a  merry  day.  Hirth  is  in 
the  air,  and  no  person,  no  matter  how 
surly,  can  help  breathing  it  in.  "Christ- 
mas is  the  only  holiday  of  the  year  that 
brings  the  whole  human  family  into  com- 
mon communion." 

Yon  cannot  keep  Christmas  properly, 
"all  by  yourself,"  as  the  diildren  say. 
Ton  must  keep  it  witii  all  the  world.  The 
surest  way  to  enjoy  the  happy  day  is  to 
make  others  happy.  If  you  don't  believe 
it,  try  it  and  see. 

Have  yon  ever  looked  at  a  company  of 
children  assembled  round  a  Christmas 
tree,  without  your  thoughts  being  drawn 
by  a  fascination  which  you  do  not  care 
to  redst  to  your  own  childhood;  and  while 
you  do  your  best  to  make  the  children  in 
your  home  happy  at  this  time,  to  you  it 
is  possibly  the  saddest  of  the  year. 
Memories  come  crowding  round  you  of 
the  loved  ones  who  used  to  share  with 
yoQ  the  pleasures  of  the  home  on  Christ- 
mas d^,  and  have  been  called  away  fn»n 
earth,  Uuving  a  vacancy  in  your  heart 
and  home  that  can  never  be  filled,  and 
yet  as  we  watch  the  happy  children  now. 
we  hide  our  own  heartache  as  best  we 
may  and  help  them  celebrate.  We  must 
cast  no  shadow  upon  their  happiness,  for, 
as  our  own  childhood  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past;  and  stnrowB  and  trials  incident 
to  life  have  crowded  taat  upon  us,  this, 
in  turn,  will  be  the  experience  of  these 
happy  children  when  they  shall  have 
passed  into  middle  age. 

So,  remembering  yy^^^tj^ilg^ 
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as  you  witness  the  pleasure  of  the 
Utile  ones  gazing  at  the  tree,  looking  up 
into  the  brightness  of  its  top,  you  will 
look  into  your  youngest  Christmas  recol- 
lectionB.  Toys  at  first  you  find;  then 
books,  M  such  w<niderful  books,  begin- 
ning with  the  alphabet  book  with  its  fat 
black  letters,  "A  was  an  archer,  and  shot 
at  a  frog. "  Of  course  he  was.  "A"  was 
a  good  many  things  in  his  time,  as  was 
also  each  letter  clear  down  to  X,  Y  &  Z. 
A  few  more  years  and  we  see  other  books, 
"Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,"  "Jack  and  the 
Bean-stalk,"  "Robinson  Crusoe, "  "Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,"  and  in  a  few  more 
years  we  discovered  on  this  tree  of  knowl- 
edge "The  Arabian  Knights, "  *The  Elsie 
Dinsmore"  books,  and  after  a  few  years 
we  step  into  young  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, and  the  tree  for  us  changes  color. 
After  a  few  more  years  we  find  ourselves 
in  front  of  tliis  tree  which  we  have  so 
lovinj^y  prepared  for  the  children  of  to- 
day, and  looking  up  into  its  branches  our 
older  eyes  do  not  see  tiie  toys,  books  and 
presents  wUcfa  the  children  see,  bat  in 
the  words  of  Dickens  we  see  "An  angel 
speaking  to  a  group  of  shepherds  in  a  field; 
some  travelers  with  eyes  uplifted,  follow- 
ing a  star;  ababy  in  a  manger,  a  child  in  a 
spacious  temple,  talking  with  grave  men; 
a  solemn  figure  with  a  mild  and  beauti- 
fol  face,  r^ng  a  dead  girl  by  the 
hand;  again  near  a  dty  gate,  calling 
back  to  life  the  son  of  a  widow.  The 
same  in  a  tempest,  walking  on  the  waters, 
again  with  a  child  upon  his  knee  and 
other  children  around.  Again  restoring 
sight  to  the  blind,  speech  to  the  dumb, 
bearing  to  the  deaf,  health  to  the  sick, 
strength  to  the  lame,  knowledge  to  the 
ignorant 

"Again  dying  on  the  cross,  watched  by 
armed  soldiers,  darkness  coming  on,  the 
earth  beginning  to  shake,  and  only  one 
voice  heard:  'Forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do. '  " 

Endrcled  by  the  social  thoughts  of  a 
Christmas  time,  still  let  the  Christ  figure 
of  childhood  stand  unchanged!  In 
every  cheerfnl  Image  and  sn^estion 
that  the  season  brings  may  the  bright 
star  that  rested  above  the  poor  roof  be 
the  star  of  all  the  Christian  World! 

A  moment's  pause,  O  vanishing  tree. 


of  which  the  low&e  boughs  are  dark  to 
me  yet,  and  let  me  look  once  more. 

I  know  there  are  blank  spaces  on  the 
branches,  where  eyes  tiiat  I  have  loved 
have  shone  and  smiled,  from  which  they 
are  departed.  But,  far  above,  I  see  the 
Raiser  of  the  dead  girl  and  the  widow's 
son— and  God  is  good. 

Even  though  wars  are  raging  and  a 
spirit  of  unrest  is  everywliere,  let  us  ring 
the  Christmas  chimes  and  sing  as  we 
never  sang  before,  "Peace  oa  earth, 
good  will  toward  men, "  and  prajf  far 
peace.  With  this  thon^t  in  my  heart 
I  send  greeting  to  our  people  and  wish 
for  all  B.  of  L.  E.  families  a  MeR7, 
Herry  Christmas.  Hart  E.  Casseu* 


Start  die  Day  Right 

Start  the  day  right— especially  wfaeo 
the  weather  is  trying  iqxHi  one's  nervea. 
Start  it  by  tteing  in  a  good  humw— 1^  le- 
fosing  to  be  aimoyed.  D<»i*t  get  ezdted 
about  anything;  tiiere  is  really  notiiing 
exciting  early  in  the  morning.  Hake  tiie 
most  of  everything  about  you— and  de- 
termine in  your  own  mind  that  come  what 
may  you  are  going  to  accept  it  without 
complaint,  and  there  will  be  little  cause 
for  complaint. 

If  we  could  start  the  day  witti  a  smiley 
there  would  be  no  trouble  for  us  throng 
the  hours  to  follow.  If  we  would  refoae 
to  become  peeved,  nothing  would  peeve 
us  throughout  the  day.  There  is  more  in 
this  thing  of  getting  started  right  than 
the  average  man  may  suppose. 

Ever  notice  a  good  engineer,  how  he 
starts  the  tr^n?  He  sits  there  gazing  up 
the  track.  He  has  oiled  the  engine,  and 
caressed  it  a  little,  and  gased  at  It  admir^ 
ingly.  He  clasps  the  throttle  with  faith 
in  it.  But  he  doesn't  Jerk  it;  or  pull  it 
recklessly.  He  presses  it  slightly,  some 
way,  and  the  muscles  in  his  arms  con- 
tract gently,  and  the  steam  hisses  a  bit, 
and  the  great  wheels  start  to  turn  as 
gently  as  if  a  child  were  turning  them. 
They  revolve  a  little  faster,  and  a  little 
faster,  and  the  train  Is  under  full  speed 
with  never  a  jolt  or  jerk. 

Well,  that  is  exactly  how  we  ought  to 
start  the  day.  We  ou^t  not  to  expect 
to  get  under  ftiy,g,?«H^  v5t<^^W?^ 
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There  should  be  no  jolting,  no  jerking. 
The  wheels  ought  to  move  slowly,  gently, 
at  the  start,  and  we  ought  to  work  oor- 
selves  to  full  pressure  as  gradually  as.  the 
engineer  gets  his  train  under  way.  Then 
we'll  find  a  smooth  track,  and  plenty  of 
power,  and  we'll  be  able  to  bring  the 
train  into  the  shed  at  night  with  never  an 
injury  to  a  passenger  and  the  machinery 
in  good  diape.  —Christian  Heraid. 


AmivefBary  of  Div.  362 

Queen  Alexandra  Div.  362,  St  Thcmias, 
Ont,  Canada,  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
celebrating  their  eleventh  anniversary 
and  were  pleased  to  have  as  their  guests 
Sister  Cassell,  G.  V.  P.  and  editress,  and 
Sister  Garrett,  Grand  Guide,  and  mem- 
bers from  the  Divisions  at  London,  Samia 
and  Stratford. 

The  regular  Division  meeting  was  called 
at  three  p.  m.  with  all  oiBcers  and  from 
70  to  100  members  present 

After  the  regular  order  of  business  and 
one  new  member  was  initiated,  we  were 
very  much  interested  in  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  from  Sister  Cassell  on  the  Insurance 
question. 

The  President,  Sister  McDonald,  on 
behalf  of  the  Division  presented  Sisters 
Ca&jsll  and  Garrett  with  a  souvenir  spoon 
as  a  token  of  good  fellowship. 

The  meeting  being  over,  the  members 
spent  the  time  in  getting  better  acquainted 
with  our  visitors  until  6:30,  the  time  set 
for  a  banquet,  wliich  was  spread  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Engineers'  Hall,  where 
the  members  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  their 
wives  met  to  enjoy  the  chicken  snpper, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Sisters. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  supper  the 
Sisters  and  their  guests  repaired  to  the 
Division  room  and  entered  very  heartily 
in  a  game  of  progressive  euchre. 

A  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  was 
reserved  for  a  shower  of  Christmas  things 
for  the  sons  of  members  who  have  gone 
over  seas  to  fi^t  for  their  country.  We 
have  fourteen  boys  at  the  front,  and 
quite  a  numlwrof  good  things  were  given 
for  their  Ctiristmas  box. 

The  prizes  for  the  euchre  were  won  by 
Mr.  D.  Dilton  for  having  the  most  lone 
bands,  and  for  the  highest  number  of 


points  Mrs.  J.  Gowling  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Coulter. 

Music  and  dancing  were  indulged  in  un< 
til  after  midnight,  when  all  departed  tor 
home  and  expressed  themselves  as  having 
enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

Mrs.  Gbobgb  Brbwbr,  Sec. 

Sflver  Amiversary 

The  silver  anniversary  of  Div.  109  was 
celebrated  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  in  the  Grand  Army  hall,  which 
was  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Sister 
Gagion,  President  of  Div.  109,  was  chair- 
man of  the  day.  We  felt  honored  in  having 
with  us  the  Grand  President,  Sister  Mur- 
dock,  also  Sister  Reily,  of  Maucb  Chunk, 
and  Sisters  Mateer  and  Buck,  Grand  In- 
spectors, from  Philadelphia. 

Representatives  were  preaoit  from  11 
Divisions.  An  all-day  session  was  held, 
and  at  the  noon  hour  all  adjourned  to  the 
Hotel  Reddington,  where  a  splendid  din- 
ner had  been  prepared. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  ritual  work 
was  perfected  under  the  guidance  of  Sis- 
ter Murdock  and  the  Inspectors. 

For  the  evening  session  an  elaborate 
program  had  been  prepared.  The  open- 
ing address  was  made  by  the  President, 
Sister  G^on,  who  told  of  the  foimding 
of  the  Order,  30  yeara  ago,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  by  our  Grand  President,  Sister 
Murdock.  She  then  introduced  the  Grand 
President  to  the  audience  assembled  in 
a  very  pleasing  manner,  showing  the  love 
and  esteem  in  which  she  is  held  by  onr 
people.  Sister  Murdock  is  the  only  one 
in  any  organization  in  the  United  States 
who  is  the  foimder  of  an  Order  and  re- 
tains its  leadership  during  the  30  years  of 
its  existence.  It  is  our  desire  that  she 
may  be  spared  to  us  as  our  Grand  Presi- 
dent f(v  many  years  to  come.  People 
have  wondered  and  asked  over  and  over 
again  how  is  it  that  she  has  held  the  good 
will  of  her  Sisters  all  tliese  years?  The 
answer  is  this:  As  a  woman  in  her  home, 
and  wherever  duty  calls  her,  she  does 
unto  others  as  she  would  have  them  do 
unto  her,  and  that  is  why  she  is  held  in 
such  high  esteem  by  our  people. 

Sister  Murdock's  address^as  listened 
to  with  delight,  di9itifi<Hi^>Hm3id£I]9V. 
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109  and  congratulated  the  members  upcm 
having  reached  the  26th  mUestime  of 
tiieir  existence  as  an  Auxiliary. 

Six  of  the  charter  members  were  pres- 
et, Sisters  Gagion,  Rice,  Brennon,  Cot- 
ton, Hubert  and  Doughtry.  The  Divifflm 
presented  them  with  26  pink  carnations 
and  a  birthday  cake. 

Sister  Gagion,  the  President,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  basket  of  rosea^  and  £08- 
ters  Conway  and  Doulin  with  booqueta 
for  ibe  faithful  service  s^ven  tiw  Divldon. 
The  next  feature  of  the  entertainment 
was  a  drill  composing  the  crescent  and 
star,  in  the  midst  of  which  six  small  girls 
appeared ;  one  of  them  crowned  the  Grand 
President  with  a  gold  crown,  and  pre- 
sented her  with  a  nice  sum  of  money  for 
the  Silver  Anniversary  Fund,  while  the 
other  five  presented  the  diarter  members 
with  the  flowers  and  birthday  cake.  The 
Grand  Army  Quartette,  composed  of  vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War,  sang  for  us,  also 
the  Boys'  Glee  Club,  and  both  were 
greatly  enjoyed. 

The  entire  program  was  splendid,  after 
which  over  400  were  served  with  refresh- 
ments. Our  25th  anniversary  will  always 
be  remembered  with  pleasure. 

Secretary. 


'a  Coflvlfment  to  Oar  Editress 

I  am  very  sure  that  I  voice  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Auxiliaries  as  a  whole  when 
I  say  that  all  the  efforts  on  the  part  of 
our  Elditreas  to  supply  us  with  stmiething 
interesting  to  read  in  our  section  of  the 
Journal  are  highly  appreciated.  Be- 
sides the  interesting  letters  from  the 
wide-awake  Auxiliaries  which  appear 
each  month  there  are  always  side  talk  com- 
munications, and  she  always  hwalds  the 
approach  of  the  coming  new  seasoi. 

When  we  receive  the  JotntNAL  the  first 
thing  that  gladdens  our  eyes  is  the  like- 
ness of  our  beloved  Grand  Freddent,  Hra. 
W.  A.  Murdock,  whose  cheerful  face  and 
expressive  eyes  always  seem  to  say,  "I'm 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  you  alL" 

Last  month  the  articles  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing were  especially  appropriate  and  inter- 
estins^  although  some  of  us,  I  mean  like 
myself,  had  not  thought  Thanksg^vfaig 
Day  could  be  90  near,  especially  down  in 


the  South,  where  we  are  still  havmg  som- 
mer  weather.  As  I  read  tbe  first  p^ 
the  w<H^  of  the  poem  of  Jamea  Wliit- 
comb  Riley,  *'When  the  frost  is  on  the 
pumpkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the  shock," 
I  could  almost  smell  the  mince  and 
pumpkin  pies  as  they  came  from  tbe 

OVOL 

niank^ving  Day  belongs  to  us.  It 
originated  with  us,  uid  as  stated  by  W.  B. 
Holden  we  are  the  only  nation  known  of 
that  has  set  ^»art  a  day  <m  which  to  gm 
thanks  for  the  mercies  and  Uemngs  re- 
ceived during  the  year  that  is  almost 
past 

Sisters,  let  us  come  forward  and  scat- 
ter a  few  roses  for  our  officers  who  labor 
so  untirin^y  for  us  and  especially  for 
Sister  Cassell,  who  like  the  ahy  vkdet, 
shines  so  modestly  in  her  place  eadi 
mmth  with  her  approimate  seleetimia  for 
tbe  JotTRNAli. 

Again,  feeling  I  represent  the  senti- 
ment of  the  entire  Auxiliaries,  I  want  to 
say  to  Sister  Cassell,  "We  thmk  you  for 
this  Thanksgiving  page. " 

LnuAN  6.  Blanksnship, 

Cor.  Sec.  Div.  176. 


Let  Us  be  More  Zealon 

The  dregs  having  been  taken  from  the 
cups  of  a  season  of  cotton-field  experience^ 
mingled  with  the  gall  of  mosquito  con- 
tagion which  abounds  in  our  fair  State; 
I  feel  assured  that  the  Sisters  of  Georgia 
will  be  brought  to  a  greater  realisation 
of  tbe  necessity  of  laundiing  into  a 
greater  sphere  of  work,  the  purpose  of 
which  will  be  to  enroll  a  greater  member- 
ship in  the  ranks  of  the  G.  I.  A.  This 
would  enable  us  the  better  to  cope 
with  the  sister  States  and  draw  unto 
ourselves  the  hearts  of  our  leading 
and  zealous  workers  in  the  cause  for 
which  we  stand— a  cause  which  holds 
out  something  more  noble  and  bispiring 
than  tongue  or  pen  can  express.  Wives 
and  daughters  of  Georgia,  let  us  rally  to 
the  emblematic  significance  of  a  stnmg 
organization  and  come  forward  to  unite 
for  stronger  ties  of  mind  and  heart,  know- 
ing that  the  time  draweth  ni^  when  we 
shall  stand  with  taie  aecotd:  thok  wbj 

not  now?  Digitized  by  VjOOQlC 
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The  harvest  is  ripe;  can  we  not  go  forth 
fnta  the  field  to  gather  sheaves  for  a 
purpose  that  bdds  good  for  father,  mother 
and  childreD?  This  order,  composed  of 
the  wives  of  the  B.  L.  E.  members,  can 
be  a  power  of  strength  to  tliat  order,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  go  forth  and  induce  all 
wives  to  join  us,  and  thus  enlarge  our 
capacity  for  usefulness.  Let  us  wake  up, 
Hsters  of  the  South,  and  become  workers 
hi  tiw  lai^  field  surronndhig  no. 

Hbs.  R.  F.  Hats. 


Soccessfnl  State  OrKaaliatioa 

On  Oct  6,  reprraentatives  from  all  the 
Divisions  in  Georgia  met  in  Atlanta  with 
Dixie  and  Better  Half  Divisions  to  hold  a 
school  of  instruction  and  organize  a  State 
Union. 

Floor  work  was  duie  by  Divisions  Zl 
and  186^  and  installation  t<yrm  by  fflgtors 
from  different  Divisions,  Sister  Fitzgerald 
acting  as  Marshal  in  a  graceful  manner. 
Had  the  Georgia  Sisters  been  quitters  we 
would  not  have  formed  the  Union,  for 
fate  seemed  against  us.  First  of  all  the 
Grand  Officers  invited  could  not  eome. 
Sister  Cbrittoiden,  of  KnoxviUe,  was  de- 
tained on  account  of  the  deatii  of  her 
eldest  aoa.  We  were  deeply  grieved  to 
hear  of  her  sorrow,  as  she  is  a  true  Sister 
to  all  G.  I.  A.  members. 

Another  discouragement  was  the  car 
strike  that  was  on  at  this  time.  The  city 
was  full  of  signs  reading,  "I  will  walk, 
wiU  you?"  The  ddegates  declared  tfaem- 
eelves  to  be  good  walkers,  while  the  ball 
was  reached  in  good  season  and  a  splendid 
day  was  spent 

We  were  sorry  that  all  Georgia  mem- 
bers wen  not  present  when  the  Union 
was  organized.  Cor.  Sec 


Dhrision  News 

THElMTision  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  Sister 
Surca  of  Howell  Ind.,  who  came  to  the 
Division  as  Inspector.  During  her  stay 
in  the  city  she  was  the  guest  of  many 
sodal  fanctbns.  Sister  Alsup  eDtBX~ 
tallied  with  a  beautifully  appointed  noon- 
dqr  hmcbeon,  and  this  was  followed  with 
•n  anto  party  given  by  Mra.  Tom  Wean, 


visiting  places  of  interest  around  the 
dty.  Mrs.  Virgie  Hewett  entertained 
with  a  six  o'clock  dinner  of  elaborate 
planning  and  this  was  fdlowed  by  a  box 
party  at  the  Orpheum.  The  following 
day  Div.  632  assembled  in  Odd  Fellows 
Hall  and  extended  fraternal  greetings 
to  Sister  Surca,  who  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  Division. 

At  two  o'clock  a  banquet  and  round 
table  talks  were  enjoyed  at  Jungerman 
&  Bust's.  Mrs.  Haddox  entertained 
with  a  ^x  o'clock  dinner  and  the  follow- 
ing day  the  Inspector  left  for  Cincinnati, 
where  she  was  to  inspect  oth^  Divisiona 

C.  M.  H. 


Division  652,  Indianapolis,  Ind,  had  the 
pleasure  of  tlwir  first  inspection  cm  Oct 
21,  with  Sister  Surca,  of  Howell,  Ind., 
superintending  the  work.  She  seemed 
to  be  well  pleased  with  us  In -every  way 
and  gave  us  good  marks,  which  was  en- 
couraging to  the  Division.  A  four-course 
luncheon  was  served  at  noon  and  a 
theater  party  was  enjoyed  in  the  evening, 
with  Sister  Surca  as  honor  guest  In 
behalf  of  the  Division  the  Fresidenti 
Sister  McHall,  presented  the  Inspector 
with  a  token  of  our  esteem.  We  hope  to 
have  her  again.  The  month  of  October 
was  a  social  one  to  our  members.  On  the 
night  of  Halloween,  Brother  and  Sister 
Sefton  entertained  the  Division  with  a 
mask  party  at  their  lovely  country  home. 
We  went  in  a  large  truck  and  a  great 
number  went  in  their  own  nrnnhii^M  so 
it  was  quite  a  parade.  A  fine  lunch  was 
served,  including  pumpkin  pie  and  cider. 
Some  of  our  Sisters  made  the  rooms  ring 
with  music,  and  it  was  almost  the  first  of 
November  before  we  took  our  departure, 
thanking  our  host  and  hostess  for  a  very 
pleasant  evening.  M^Iaddthatwe  aU 
enjoyed  tiie  good  talk  of  Sister  Caasell  at 
the  Indiana  State  meeting.  We  were 
happy  t\>  meet  her.     A  SiSTEB  of  6^ 


Division  414,  of  Auburn  Park,  near 
Chicagc^  wishes  to  make  its  bow  to 
its  sister  Divisions  and  tell  of  its  good 
times. 

It  is  nearly  nine  years  since  we  (organ- 
ized, and  we  have  hem  ooinjE  ^cwud 
BteadUy,  gaining  £'q(tdlti6dr'8eua^f 
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and  our  members  are  very  faithfuL  This 
Division  ranks  among  the  firat  in  charity 
work.  Our  hand  is  ever  opra  to  a  Sisto:. 
We  have  beoi  espedally  active  daring  the 

past  year  under  the  leaderahip  of  our 
President,  Sister  Combs.  The  entertun- 
ment  and  sewing  committee  has  worked 
hard  looking  after  the  social  side  of 
affairs. 

We  are  now  loc^dng  ftnward  to  oar  in- 
qwetum,  with  Sbter  Hurdock  as  inspec- 
tor. On  Oct  80  we  had  a  harvest  party, 
wlUch  was  a  grand  success.  We  wen 
honored  by  the  presence  of  our  Grand 
President  and  Grand  Secretary,  and  many 
Sisters  from  neighboring  Divisions.  We 
appreciated  the  playing  of  the  Illinois 
Central  band,  who  kindly  donated  their 
services  and  gave  us  such  splendid  nnude. 
Daring  the  evening  we  had  a  souvenir 
march,  ledbySisters  Murdock  and  Iferrill, 
each  perscm  receiving  a  cap  and  whistle. 

Some  noise  afterwards,  you  may  be 
sure.  Will  tell  the  rest  at  some  future 
time,  for  Div.  414  will  have  many  more 
social  gatherings.  A  Member. 


Saskatchewan  DiviaiON  866,  Moose 
Jaw,  Canada,  has  not  been  be«rd  from 
for  some  time.  We  want  our  Journal 
readers  to  know  that  we  are  very  much 
alive.  The  past  few  months  have  indeed 
been  busy  ones  in  our  Divisirai. 

The  meetings  as  a  rule  are  furly  well 
attended,  and  there  is  a  si^did  feeling 
of  good  fellowship  among  the  member^ 
which  is  due  largely  to  our  saroess. 

We  endeavor  to  carry  oat  the  principles 
of  charity,  and  have  made  an  effort  to  be 
generous  with  all  appeals.  Never  before 
has  there  been  greater  demands  made 
upon  us  for  help.  Never  before  in  all  the 
hisbny  of  the  world  has  there  been  a 
year  so  full  of  sorrow;  Never  has  there 
been  so  many  aching  hearts,  nor  so  much 
distress. 

We  have  had  numerous  social  affairs 
during  the  past  few  months. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  weary  the 
Journal  readers  by  describing  all  of 
them.  Aseries  of  teas  held  in  the  homes 
of  different  members  broog^t  us  in  the 
sum  of  $81.00.  TUs  amount  was  handed 
over  to  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

A  sale  of  boia»-nuid9  axUdagt  which 


we  held  in  one  of  our  down-town  stnes, 
aba  brooj^t  in  a  nice  sum  of  money,  > 
peromtage  of  wUch  was  given  to  the 
patriotic  fond.  Then  we  have  beoi  knit- 
ting for  the  boys  in  the  trenches,  meeting 
once  a  week  in  the  homes  of  the  different 
members  of  the  Division,  each  member 
payii^  ten  cents  a  week.  This  m<mey  is 
devoted  to  the  rdief  fund. 

Last  month  we  had  a  visit  from  A.  G. 
V.  P.  Sister  Mains  tor  the  purpose  of  hi* 
spectkm,  who  gave  us  her  help  and  criti- 
cisms in  her  own  pleasing  way.  Her  ad- 
dress to  us  in  the  evening  was  of  a  very 
helpful  nature,  having  many  good  points 
about  it  which  I  trust  we  shall  remember. 
At  the  close  of  the  evening  the  memben 
repaired  to  a  near-by  tea  room  wboe  an 
excellent  banquet  was  partakoi  of. 

A  hearty  vote  ct  tiianks  proposed  fay 
our  vice-iwesident  and  voiced  by  all  the 
members  present  was  tendered  to  Mrs. 
Mains.  In  a  few  well  chosen  words  Mrs. 
Mains  made  a  fitting  rej^.  We  all  felt 
that  it  was  good  to  be  a  member  of  the 
G.  L  A. 

These  visits  are  an  inspiration  and  wish 
we  mig^t  have  more  <k  thun.  Jnst  to 
know  our  Grand  Officers  helps  to  bring  us 
nearer  together  and  to  make  us  bri^ter 
and  better  members.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  the  coming  year  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  for  the  general  good  and 
uplift  of  our  Order,  and  to  more  efleetn- 
ally  promote  fratonial  love. 

Annie  Bedford. 


Missouri  Prihrosb  Divisioh  466^ 
Springfield,  Mo,,  now  has  a  membership 
of  twenty-two  active  workers  who  have, 
after  paying  for  all  supplies,  regalia  and 
other  incidental  expenses,  a  surplus  in 
the  treasury. 

On  November  8rd  at  an  all-day  meet- 
ing the  Diviai<m  was  inqiected  by  Sister 
Rugfi^es,  Grand  Organizer.  The  moroing 
vras  taken  up  with  the  r^olar  rontine 
of  work  inspecting  bo(^  r^aBa,  etc., 
and  answering  questims. 

After  luncheon,  upon  returning  to  tlte 
Divisioiroom  eadi  member  reotived  a 
carnation,  the  ^ft  of  a  Brother  <if  IXvl- 
tiaa  878,  B.  of  L.  E. 

Ritual  work,  which  occupied  the  saleatsr 
partof  tite  attMii^^l^WSmhr 
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a  nombw  of  visitors  from  Springfield 
Division  84  and  Monett  Division  223. 

Just  before  closing  the  President,  Sister 
Hcllvin,  presented  Sister  Buggies  with 
a  ^ver  bread  tray  as  a  token  of  love  and 
esteem. 

At  the  dose  of  the  wwk  refreshments 
me  Borved.        Mb&  J.  W.  Welch. 


IHvisiuii  News 

Division  409,  at  Asbeville,  N.  C.  has 
been  having  quite  a  round  of  sodal  fes* 
tivities  this  fall. 

On  the  evening  of  September  19,  our 
Cbaidain,  Sister  P.  C  Robey,  eotertained 
members  and  friends  of  Dhr.  409  with  a 
stork  shower  in  honor  of  one  of  the  Sis- 
ters. A  large  number  of  Sisters  enjoyed 
Sister  Robey's  hospitality,  and  the  pres- 
ets were  numerous  and  pretty.  Deli- 
cious refreshments  were  served. 

Our  Vice-President,  Sister  T.  B.  C. 
Knigfa^  entertained  on  the  evening  of 
September  21,  at  ber  home  on  Biltmore 
avenue,  in  honor  of  Sister  P.  J.  Spittane, 
of  Div.  169,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  was 
the  guest  of  Sister  W.  H.  McLean  and 
Sister  Knight  A  pleasant  evening  was 
BpCTt  The  guest  prize  presented  to  Sis- 
ter  Spillane  was  a  pretty  sandwich  bas- 
ket made  by  tbe  native  moontaineers. 
Ice-cream  and  cake  were  served 

On  October  6,  Sister  J.  H.  Dou^^ier^ 
invited  the  Sisters  to  her  home  to  enjoy 
a  banquet  served  to  the  winning  side  in 
the  contest  for  attendance.  Sister  Dou^- 
erty  was  the  captain  of  the  losing  side. 
Almost  every  member  of  Div.  409  was 
present^  and  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
afternoons  of  the  jrear  was  spent  Atthe 
close  of  the  buiqiiet  a  large  hamper  was 
brought  into  Hie  parlor,  and  ^ter  P.  C 
Robey,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  Div. 
409,  presented  to  Mrs.  Wilbur  Morris  the 
contents  of  the  hamper.  Mrs.  Morris  is 
Sister  Dougherty's  only  daughter,  and 
had  gone  to  housekeeping  a  few  days  be- 
fore this  occasion.  The  hamper  was 
filled  with  useful  and  pretfy  things  for 
the  kitchen,  as  well  as  towels^  vases,  etc 

October  20  was  inspection  day  for  Div. 
409,  with  ^ster  J.  E.  HcDaniel,  ttf  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  as  Inspector.  We  are  glad 
to  be  ^ile  to  say  that  we  did  good  work. 


and  Sister  HcDaniel  gave  us  98  per  cent 
On  the  evening  of  the  20th  a  reception 
and  banquet  was  held  at  Masonic  Temple, 
to  which  all  the  Brotiiers  and  their  wives 
were  invited,  as  well  as  members  of 
Spencer  Div.  868.  The  tables  were  ar- 
ranged in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  and 
star,  the  speakers  being  seated  at  Hie 
table  representing  the  star.  A  salad 
course  with  icecream,  cake  and  coffee 
was  served.  Covers  were  laid  for  76. 
Sister  T.  B.  C.  Knight  acted  as  toast- 
master,  and  many  brilliant  talks  were 
made.   The  program  was  as  follows: 

Invocation-Bro.  W.  W.  DeVaolt 

Welcome— Sister  H.  D.  Ballard,  Pres- 
idoitof  IMv.  409. 

Response— Bro.  J.  H.  Dou^ierty,  Chief 
of  Div.  267. 

The  G.  I.  A. -Sister  J.  R.  Crittenden, 
Assistant  Grand  Vice-President  of  the 
G.  L  A. 

-  The  Brotherhood  and  the  G.  L  A.— 
Bra  J,  H.  Sullivan.  Chairman  of  thek>cal 
cMnmittee- 

Fratemalism— Sistor  D.  A.  Beaver,  of 
Div.  863,  of  Spencer. 

From  the  Inspector's  Point  of  View- 
Sister  J.  E.  HcDaniel.  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Several  other  short  talks  were  made. 
After  the  banquet  a  general  good  time 
was  had.  Dunn's  Orchestra  furnished 
the  muuc,  and  those  who  wished  danced. 
Special  ears  tot^  the  guests  to  their 
homes,  and  the  occasion  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  the  best  ever  given  by  Di- 
vision 409.  A  Member. 

Division  198,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  cele- 
brated its  first  anniversary  on  Oct  18  in 
a  very  befitting  manner.  Officers  and 
members  to  the  number  of  26  from  Div. 
66,  Cleveland,  were  present  *A  banquet 
for  the  visiting  Sisters  was  served  at 
the  noon  hour,  after  which  all  Sisters 
went  to  the  Division  room,  where  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Sister  Day.  By  request,  the  visiting 
Division  took  the  chairs  and  did  all  the 
floor  work  for  the  benefit  of  Div.  193. 
This  was  beautifully  done,  especially  the 
form  of  initiation,  at  whidi  time  four 
members  were  added  to  our  ranks.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  occasion  was 
tiie  presentationof  ^te^.!Ml*eW^I^ 
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roses  to  Div.  193  from  Div.  66  in  honor  of 
ber  firat  birthday.  All  departed  wishing 
Div.  198  many  more  happy  birthdays. 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  day  was  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Hawk,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Kane  and  Mrs. 
Win  Reese.  Sec.  of  Div.  198. 


Another  inspection  of  Division  190, 
Waterlof^  Iowa,  has  passed.  Sister  Kinch 
was  fKir  inspector.  We  all  enjoyed  our 
day  and  work.  Perfect  is  a  hi^  mark 
to  reach*  bat  few  attain  it  We  were 
delighted  to  receive  98  per  cent,  and 
know  we  would  have  been  given  100  per 
cent  gladly,  if  deserviqg.  Sister  Kinch 
holds  a  warm  place  in  our  hearts,  and  we 
hope  to  have  many  more  Jc^ful  times 
togeth». 

Our  President,  Sister  Parker,  presented 
her  with  a  five^llar  gold  piece.  Sister 
A.  E.  Smith.  President  of  Division  118, 
was  a  visitor  and  expressed  herself  as 
highly  pleased  with  our  work.  Many 
of  our  ofllicers  were  new  this  year  and 
deserve  great  praise.  At  our  last  meet* 
ing  in  October  we  had  a  picnic  supper, 
and  the  high  cost  of  livhig  was  fnrgottoi 
in  a  spread. 

The  first  of  the  year  a  committee  was 
appointed  for  each  month  to  make  mtmey. 
the  Larkin  plan  was  most  used.  All 
worked  cheerfully  and  a  well-filled  treas- 
ury is  the  result 

Harmony  should  be  the  watchword  in 
an  Divisions,  and  at  the  dose  of  tills 
year  let  our  failings  go,  and  let  us  re- 
solve with  the  beginnuig  of  the  new  year 
to  cheer  our  officers  with  our  presence 
at  the  meetings.  Bear  in  mind  other 
societies  to  which  you  may  belong  can 
gain  strength  by  taking  in  members 
from  all  walks  ii<  life,  but  the  G.  I.  A. 
Is  strictiy  our  own  and  may  prosper!^ 
be  ever  with  it    MRa  J.  F.  Mulkbrn. 


Division  476^  Schreiber,  Ontario.  Can., 
oijoyed  a  very  pleasant  social  evening  on 
Wednesday,  Oct  4,  1916,  at  the  home  of 
Sister  I.  Amot,  in  honor  of  our  A.  G.  V.  P. 
and  organizer.  Sister  J.  M.  Mains,  of  To- 
ronto, Can.,  who  was  visiting  us  fax  the 
usual  inspection. 

Progressive  euchre  was  the  game  of  the 
evening,  and  after  several  games  had 
been  played  and  the  prizes  awarded,  the 


hostess  served  a  very  dainfy  huch,  iriiidi 
brought  our  evening  to  a  dose. 
The  foUowing  aftemom  a  meeting  was 

caUed  for  1:30  o'clock  for  inspection  and 
instruction,  to  which  a  good  number  <rf 
members  responded,  as  a  visit  from  Sister 
Mains  is  always  appreciated.  The  only 
regret  is  that  she  cannot  be  with  ns  more 
often  and  enable  us  to  perfect  ourselves 
in  ritual  and  floor -work. 

After  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the 
good  work  of  our  noble  (Mee,  oar  Prcn- 
dent,  Sister  Bailey,  presented  Sister 
Mains  with  a  check  in  behalf  of  the  Divi- 
sion, and  we  closed  with  our  poiny  drill, 
which  helped  greatly  to  swell  our  flower 
fund. 

Afterwards  we  repured  to  theY.  H.  C 
A.,  where  a  i^lendid  hmcfa  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  by  our  Prendent,  which  aU 
seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy.  The  good- 
bys  and  well-wishes  for  a  safe  journey 
being  said,  our  very  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing afternoon  was  brought  to  a  doBe. 

AcTura  SEa  Div.  47B. 


J.  D.  B&BCHBR  Div.  187,  Austin,  Minn., 
was  inspected  at  the  last  regular  meet- 
ing by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Collins,  Grand  Sentjoel, 
of  St  Paul.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  at  2:15.  Mrs.  Collins  was  waiting 
and  escorted  into  the  lodge  room  in 
proper  form.  Under  the  eflSdent  leada<* 
ship  of  the  President,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Pet- 
tingill,  the  entire  ritualistic  work  was 
gone  through.  Each  officer  and  member 
seemed  at  her  best,  and  the  work  was 
done  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 

Mrs.  Collins  gave  some  very  good  sug- 
gestions and  of  course  some  corrections, 
which  were  noted  for  future  reference; 
also  complimented  tiie  Division  m  tiie 
interest  shown  by  trfBcers  and  monben 
in  the  work. 

After  the  dose  of  the  meetinj^  a  six 
o'dock  dinner  was  served  in  the  dining 
room,  to  which  all  did  justice.  At  this 
time  Mrs.  Pettingill  presented  Mra.  Col- 
lins with  a  beautiful  cream  ladle.  Hie 
Sisters  enjoyed  having  Mrs.  Collins  wftli 
them,  and  hope  she  may  come  again. 


A  UNION  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Cireoit 
win  be  held  with  Div.  112^  De^e&  in 
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Davis  Hallt  3930  Lancaster  avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Meeting  to  open  at  one 
o'clock  diftrp.  A  cor(tial  invitation  la  ex- 
tended to  all  memben  of  the  G.  L  A.  to 
meet  with  ns  upon  this  occasion. 

Secrbtart. 


Pride  of  Chattanooga  Div.  176  held 
an  all-day  meeting  at  their  hall  on 
Wednesday,  Oct  11,  in  honor  of  Sister  J.  R. 
Crittenden,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn..  our  in- 
spector. 

Tiaa  inspection  had  been  looked  forward 
to  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasnre  by  the 
members,  as  all  the  officers  and  members 
had  been  very  diligent  in  their  work  of 
preparing  for  this  occasion,  and  great 
preparations  are  always  made  for  Sister 
Crittenden,  as  she  is  a  great  favorite  with 
this  Auxiliary.  However,  this  time  she 
had  suffered  a  recent  bereavement  in  ber 
family,  and  could  only  spend  one  day  with 
us,  and  this  day  was  spent  in  inspecting 
the  work  for  the  past  two  years.  Brother 
Hetzler  was  very  kind  in  offering  his  car 
for  the  use  of  the  inspector  while  here, 
and  she  was  escorted  to  and  from  the  hall 
by  Sister  W.  T.  Carey,  one  of  our  past 
Prendenta  and  our  present  Insurance 
Secretary. 

After  the  work  was  over  late  in  the 
afternoon  Sister  Crittenden  complimented 
the  President,  Sister  Hetzler,  very  highly 
on  the  work  of  her  officers,  making  each 
officer  feel  an  inch  or  two  taller.  She 
stated  that  the  work  of  the  officers  was 
good  and  tiie  work  of  tiie  team  was  very 
meritorious.  She  complimented  very 
highly  the  work  of  our  Guide,  Sister  Bur- 
nett, stating  her  work  was  most  excel- 
lent. Sister  Moore,  our  drill  master,  also 
came  in  for  some  commendation  for  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  drilled  the  team 
to  put  on  the  work.  Our  Secretary,  Sis- 
ter McCullough,  was  complimented  for 
the  good  condition  in  which  her  books 
were  found,  and  the  ctear,  concise  manner 
in  whidi  aAu  had  kept  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings,  and  stated  the  Auxiliary,  as  a 
whole,  would  score  a  high  mark  on  their 
inspection  sheet  This  pleased  the  mem- 
bers immensely  and  they  were  loud  in 
their  applause,  and  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  Sister  Crittenden.  As  she 
was  compelled  to  return  home  that  day, 


late  in  the  afternoon,  she  was  escorted  to 
the  train  by  a  party  of  ladies.  Sister 
Crittenden  is  always  received  by  our 
Auxiliary  and  given  the  grand  homnrs  due 
a  Grand  Officer  when  she  comes  <»  her  in- 
spection trips  and  this  always  seems  to 
please  her. 

The  letters  from  the  Sisters  show  they 
are  wide  awake  and  busy,  and  most  of 
them  report  good  suppers  given  to  the 
Brotherhood,  showing  they  know  how  to 
look  out  for  the  hmec  man,  and  we  feel 
sure  each  Auxiliary  is  taking  proper  care 
of  "their  Brotherhood"  on  that  score, 
for  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  good 
supper  for  the  men  at  the  throttie  when 
their  eyes  are  off  the  rail. 

Election  is  almost  here  for  Div.  176, 
but  our  last  year's  officers  were  so  good 
that— but  I  must  close  and  give  aome  of 
the  other  Sisters  room  in  our  section. 

Cor.  SsciOTARr. 


Division  21,  Atianta,  Ga.,  was  inspect- 
ed in  October  by  Sister  Schmitt,  of  Bir- 
mingham. Sisters  Avery  and  Beezer 
came  with  her,  and  we  also  had  ^th  us 
Sister  Weekly,  a  Past  Grand  Officer.  It 
was  an  ideal  day,  and  comfort  demanded 
open  windows.  At  this  inspection  tiiere 
was  not  a  dummy  used,  for  we  had  a  real 
candidate  and  a  member  to  bring  in  on 
transfer.  The  usual  order  of  business 
was  followed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
after  which  dinner  was  served  and  the 
entire  day  was  full  of  pleasure. 

Some  of  our  members  oould  not  be 
with  us  on  accoimt  of  illness  in  their  fam- 
ilies, which  reminds  us  that  we  must  have 
both  sunshine  and  rain.  As  I  write  this, 
seated  on  the  front  porch,  I  can  turn  and 
see  those  same  myrtles  that  I  told  you 
about  in  July,  and  now  they  ara  gorgeous 
in  their  dress  of  gold  and  crimson  leaver 
vrtiich  shows  that  the  season  is  chai^^ing, 
even  thou|^  the  day  is  warm  and  beau- 
tiful Cor.  Sec.  Div.  21. 

Division  147,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  official  visit  from  our 
beloved  Sister  Cassell,  at  the  regular 
meeting  on  November  2nd. 

We  had  a  most  delightful  session.  Sister 
Cassell  coming  to  us  as  inspector.  She 
expressed  herself  as  being  wjdl  pleased 
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with  the  way  in  which  we  did  our  wwk, 
and  gave  ub  an  interesting  tallc  aa  ihe 
Silver  Anniversary  Fund  and  Insurance, 
and  many  of  her  hearers  were  more 
favorably  impressed  apon  these  subjects 
than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
Our  Diviaim  will  long  remember  this 
Ti£dt  from  Sister  Cassell;  the  inspection 
meant  good  for  us,  in  that  it  stimulated 
us  to  greater  activity  in  the  work. 

This  Division  was  organized  some  years 
ago  by  Sister  Cassell,  and  it  pleased  her 
to  find  it  in  such  a  flourishing  condition. ' 

Several  members  came  over  from  Con- 
neaut  to  be  with  us  for  the  8ftemo<»i. 
We  were  pleased  to  greet  them,  for  the 
memhers  of  this  neighboring  Divioon 
are  always  welcome  At  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  Sister  Redmond,  our  Presi- 
dent, in  behalf  the  Division,  presented 
Sister  Cassell  with  a  gift  of  gold  as  a 
remembrance  of  her  visit,  after  which 
a  splendid  supper  was  served,  in  the  din- 
ing room  of  the  halt  by  a  committee  of 
Sisters. 

After  a  sodid  hour  spoit  together  our 
G.  V.  P.  left  for  her  home  fn  Cleveland, 
talting  with  her  the  love  and  best  wishes 
of  every  Sister  present 

President  of  Div.  147. 


a.  L  A.  Volmtaiy  Relief  Assoclatkm 

Chicaoo,  Ilu,  Dec  1.  UU. 
To  Diviaum  /tUHraiMM  Stcrttarita,  V.  R.  A.: 

Ym  ara  hereby  nodBad  ot  th»  dMtb  of  the  fol- 
lowiiv  mtnbm  and  for  the  psymaot  of  tbeae 
eUinu  you  will  ooUsct  80  emta  from  e«ob  member 
cairyliia  one  eartlfleateb  and  $1.00  fron  aach  mm 
earryfiv  two;  providins.  howerar.  that  no  ona  be 
aaaaaiod  ao  a  eertiflcata  if  Ae  date  <rf  hum  waa 
Utar  than  Nor.  dO.  WIS. 

SERIES  A 
Abskssment  No.  S20a 

San  Franciaco,  Cal.,  Oct.  1.  1916.  of  cancer,  Siator 
Harriet  H.  Gilmore.  of  Div.  106^  agai  76  yeara.  Car- 
ried one  certificate,  dated  July.  1898.  payaUa  to  lira. 
Leland  Stanford.  Div.  106. 

Abbesbuent  No.  221a 
Toronto,  Canada,  Oct.  4,  1916,  of  arterio  aderoslB, 
Slater  Elizabeth  Neilaon.  of  Div.  368,  ased  66  years. 
Carried  two  certificates,  dated  Jan.,  1896,  July.  1900. 
payable  to  John  Neilaon,  husband. 

ASBBSSHBNT  No.  222A. 

New  Vork  City,  Oct.  15,  1916,  of  nephritis.  Sister 
Mary  CalTerty.  of  Div.  234.  ased  61  yean.  Carried 
two  certiflcates,  dated  Jan.,  1896t  payable  to  Darwin 
Cafferty.  husband. 


Aannmra  No.  TUa 

SacniMntft  C«L.  Oct  16i  UK  vt  mrvaima. 
Slater  LQUe  R.  Trott,  of  Div.  180.  acod  60  years.  Car* 
ried  two  certificataa,  dated  Oct,  1887.  payatala  to 
Chaa.  Trott.  huaband;  Edsar,  Byron  and  <baea 

Trott,  children. 

AaSBSSMBHT  No.  2Ua 
Woodaville.  N.  H.,  Oct.  17. 1916,  of  caDcsr,  Sbtar 
Kate  Burkett.  of  Div.  861.  ased  52  yma.  Carriad 
one  certiAcate,  dated  Jan..  ISIO,  payable  to  Jsi^h 
Bnriutt,  hnaband. 

Abb— SMIIT  No.  SBa 
HnakoeM.  OkhL.  Get.  80.  UUL  of  dilalMtlan 
heart  following  operation.  Slater  Kate  Staar^af 
Div.  336.  ased  46  years.  Carried  one  certUcnt% 
dated  July.  1915.  payable  to  John  E.  Stoart^  ta» 
hand. 

AsaBSSMKNT  No.  2264 

Phlladelpbia.  Pa..  Oct.  26.  191S,  of  pBeDinaoisi.ato- 
tOT  Sarah  ArmaCroos.  of  Div.  11&  ased  a  ycam 
Carried  one  eertiflcata,  dated  Feb..  1900.  payable  to 
Paul  Armatrons  and  Beame  Kirk,  eon  and  dancMv. 

ASSESSUENT  No.  SZTA 

Chicaso,  ni.,  Oct.  31.  1016.  of  urmie  poiaaniafc 
Sister  Rosalie  Thorp,  <^  Div.  I,  ased  63  ycnra.  Car- 
ried  two  oertiflcatee.  dated  Sept-  1899.  parahia  to 
W.  H.  Thorp,  huaband. 

Assessment  No.  228a 
Loa  ADselea,  CaL,  Nov.  1.  1916^  of  cancer.  Siatcr 
Alice  L.  Thayer,  of  Div.  892.  ased  48  yeara.  Carriad 
two  certificates,  dated  Sept..  1907.  payabte  to  LlUa 
Woodaidsh  sister. 

ASBBSBMBMT  No.  Z29A 
Toledo.  O.,  Nov.  2,  1916.  of  cerebral  bsmocrfa^A 
Sister  Anseline  Watson,  of  Div.  SI.  ased  68  yaia. 
Carried  aae  certificate  dated  Jan..  1897,  pnyable  to 
Chas.  and  Fred  Watson,  sons;  and  May  Miller  aad 
Ethel  Hyera,  dausfatera. 

Abbbbbmbmt  No.  SSOa 

Little  Rock.  Ark..  Nov.  8. 19U.  of  nephritia,  Siat« 
Jennie  E.  Ferry,  of  Dir.  S7,  ased  46  yeara.  Carried 
two  certHkates.  dated  A  as- 1808,  payable  to  WflUv 
S.  Perry,  husband. 

AasBBBiuutT  No.  au. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  J..  Nov.  7. 19U.  of  eonpUcatian  a( 
diseasea  of  heart  and  liver.  Slater  Catherine  Dolqr. 
of  Div.  66,  ased  72  years.  Carried  two  cotificatw. 
dated  Feb..  1891.  Feb.,  1886.  payable  to  Eva  Dnlay. 
Birs.  Laura  Beasan.  daasbtara;  Boaa  M.  Wcba; 
sister. 

Members  will  pay  their  Insnnnoe  Secretariea  on 
or  before  Dec  SI.  1916,  or  ba  marked  dalinqacnl: 
and  in  vder  to  reinstate  muat  pi^  n  fine  of  M 
centa  on  each  eerti&eate  beaidea  Ote  daftMpienv. 
Insurance  Secretaries  must  renlt  to  the  Caiiaial 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  within  10  days  tbereaftw. 
or  stand  delinqu«it  until  remittance  Is  made 

Members  who  paid  Asssasments  Noe.  BM  and 
206A— 11,S66  in  the  first  class.  and6,0S4  in  the  eeoond 
class. 

MBS.  Geo.  Wilson,  Pres.  V.  R.  A. 

Maa.  Jennie  e.  Boohbb,  Sec'y  and  IW*. 
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Technical 


CoDtrlbutkMis  for  this  department  muat  be  re- 
ceived br  the  Editor  on  or  before  the  12th  of  the 
month  to  be  in  time  for  the  toeeaedlng  lene. 

Qaesf  Ion  and  Answers 

BY  T.  F.  LYONS 


THE  EFFECT  OF  LOADS  AND  EMPTIES  IN 
THE  BRAKING  OF  A  TRAIN 

Q.  We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays 
about  safety  first,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  in  regard  to  the  making  up  of 
a  train  of  loads  and  empties:  Is  it  safer 
to  brake  a  train  of  this  kind  with  the 
loads  ahead  or  at  the  rear?      L.  6.  C. 

A.  It  would  matter  not  whether  the 
loads  were  in  the  forward  or  rear  portion 
of  the  train  if  the  braking  power  was 
the  same  on  all  cars,  which,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  as  we  may  find  as  great  as 
60  per  cent  differace  in  the  braking 
power  of  the  loaded  and  empty  cars. 

Where  the  loads  are  at  the  rear  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  train  to  buckle  each 
time  the  brakes  are  applied;  whereas, 
with  the  loads  in  the  forward  portion  of  the 
train  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  train  to 
pull  apart  each  time  the  brake  is  applied. 

Now  of  the  two  evils,  in  choosmg  the 
lesser,  it  mi^  be  said  that  there  is  leas 
danger  where  the  loads  are  ahead  of  the 
empties,  as  the  parting  of  a  train  is  in  no 
way  as  dangerous  as  where  the  tndn 
buckles. 

Where  a  train  is  made  up  with  the  loads 
at  the  head  end,  shortening  the  piston 
travel  on  the  loaded  cars  and  lengthening 
it  on  the  empty  ears,  will  bring  about  a 
mom  uniform  brake  power  between  the 
loads  and  empties,  making  the  train  much 
safer  to  handle  in  an  application  of  the 
brake. 

EFFECT  OF  PISTON  TRAVEL  ON  PERCENT- 
AGE OF  BRAKING  POWER 

Q.  What  will  be  the  difference  in  per- 
centage of  braking  power  on  two  cars, 
one  having  4-inch  piston  travel,  the  other 
having  10-inch  travel,  when  a  10-pound 
brake-pipe  reduction  is  made,  using  a 
70-pound  brakc'pipe  pressure? 

L.  B.  C. 

A.  With  a  4-Inch  travel,  a  10-pound  re- 


duction will  develop  about  62  pounds  pres- 
sure in  the  brake  cylinder,  or  about  68 
per  cent  brake  power;  while  with  a 
10-inch  piston  travel,  a  10-pound  reduc- 
tion will  develop  about  16  pounds  pressure 
in  the  brake  cylinder,  or  about  19  per 
cent  brake  power,  making  a  difference  of 
about  44  per  cent  braking  power  on  the 
two  cars. 

The  following  table  gives  the  equaliza- 
tion pressures  and  br^e-pipe  reductions 
necessary  to  obtain  these  pressures  with 
different  piston  travel   A  careful  study 

of  these  figures  will  point  out  to  you  the 
importance  of  maintaining  proper  piston 
travel. 


PiitoD  TreveL 


4-inch 

5  " 

6  " 

7  " 

8  " 

9  " 

10  " 

11  " 

12  " 


EquaHndoo 
Prwrare. 

Brake-pip 
Rednetton 

69  lbs. 

11  lbs. 
13 

67  " 

55  " 

16  " 

63  " 

16  " 

61  " 

18  " 

60  " 

20  *' 

49  " 

21  " 

47  " 

23  " 

46  " 

24  " 

CAUSE  FOR  SUDDE»  CLOSING  OF  BRAKE- 
PIPE  EXHAUST  VALVE 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
question:  The  other  day  while  braking  a 
train  in  a  service  application,  and  while 
the  brake  valve  was  still  in  service  posi- 
tion, the  brake-pipe  exhaust  closed  sud- 
denly for  a  time  and  again  opened,  and 
the  brakes  went  on  hard.  Now  will  you 
please  explain  what  defect  hi  the  brake 
valve  will  cause  this  action?  A.  N.  Y. 

A.  If  the  brake-pipe  exhaust  valve 
closes  while  the  prelinUnary  exhaust  port 
is  open,  that  is,  while  the  brake-valve 
handle  is  in  service  position,  something 
must  have  reduced  the  brake-pipe  pres- 
sure below  that  in  chamber  D  and  equaliz- 
ing reservoir;  this  may  be  caused  by  the 
train  partinfi^  opening  of  an  angle  cock, 
hose  bursting,  but  more  than  likely  the 
trouble  was  due  to  the  brakes  having 
gone  into  quick  action,  the  triple  valves 
venting  brake-pipe  air,  thus  making  a 
sudden  reduction  of  brake-pipe  pressure 
below  the  equalizing  piston,  causing  it  to 
seat  the  brake-pipe  exhaust  valv&  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tirauble  was 
not  due  to  any  defe<Eb9i^tlMyllrfll3Qgil£ 
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CROSS-COMPOUND  PUHP  KUNS  SLOW 

Q.  Hen  is  a  questicm  I  would  like  to 
have  answered  throofl^  the  air-brake  de- 
partmoit  (tf  onr  JomtNAL:  What  will 
cause  a  Westinghouse  crosa-componnd 
to  run  slow?  Now,  I  am  running  an  en- 
gine with  the  Ei-T  equipment  and  cross- 
compound  pump,  and  I  have  done  every- 
thing I  can  think  of,  yet,  when  pumping 
up  a  train  the  pump  wlU  ran  dow.  Our 
^r-brafce  man  In  Hie  roundhouse  has 
changed  the  pump  governor,  examined 
the  mun  valve  packmg  lings,  also  made 
an  examination  of  the  steam  and  fur  ex- 
haust pipes,  and  the  air  valves;  strainer 
is  open  and  free  from  dirt,  oil  pipes  from 
the  lubricator  are  free  and  open  aod  pump 
gets  the  oil;  there  is  no  blow  in  the  steam 
end,  but  nevertheless  the  pump  runs 
dow,  causing  delay  to  tndns,  w^ting  for 
the  pressure  to  pomp  up.  Wni  you  kindly 
0m  me  any  faifonnattoi  that  will 
enable  me  to  overoome  this  trouble? 

R.  G.  H. 

A.  In  answering  your  question  let  us 
first  state  that  the  cross-compound  pump^ 
due  to  its  construction,  cannot  be  run  as 
fast  as  the  H  or  11-faieh  pumpw  Let  ns 
next  consider  what  it  is  liiat  causes  the 
pistons  to  move.  And  the  answer  Is  the 
steam  pressure;  and,  why  don't  the  pis- 
tons move  faster,  and  the  answer  is  they 
would  only  for  the  work  they  have  to  do. 
Therefore,  in  trying  to  find  an  answer  for 
your  question  it  is  these  two  points  that 
have  to  be  thought  of.  Now,  let  us  take 
up  the  steam  end  first  Itisassnmed 
that  the  boiler  carries  200  pounds  and 
that  this  pressure  is  had  at  time  tiie 
tndn  is  being  pumped  up. 

Now,  if  the  steam  pipe  and  steam 
throttle  be  of  the  proper  size,  and  the 
steam  throttle  be  wide  open,  we  should 
get  the  proper  pressure  of  steam  at  the 
pump  governor;  next,  if  the  governor  be 
in  proper  condlttw  we  will  get  practically 
Imler  pressure  in  the  steam  chest  of  tlw 
pump,  and  if  there  be  no  leakage  past 
the  packing  rings  of  the  main  valve  of 
the  pump  or  the  steam  pistons,  we  will 
get  the  power  to  move  the  pistons,  that 
steam  at  this  pressure  will  create;  pro- 
viding there  be  no  obstruction  in  the  ex- 
haust passage  from  the  pump  to  the  at- 
moephere,  aa  any  obstmctioa  will  cause 


aback  pressure,  resulting  in  a  slower 
movement 

Then  again,  if  the  pump  is  notpnq«4y 
lubricated  a  greatw  amount  of  flrietioD 
will  be  created  and  the  tendmcy  will 
fm:  a  slower  acticm.  There  is  still  an- 
other reason  for  the  pump  running  slow, 
that  may  be  charged  to  the  steam  aid, 
and  while  it  is  not  very  likely  to  happen, 
yet  it  ia  possibly  and  that  is  where  the 
by-pass  grooves  in  the  low  i«easure  steam 
(^linder  are  partially  stopped  up,  and  the 
packing  rings  in  the  hi^  preasore  ateam 
eyUnder  are  leaking,  the  pump  wiU  nm 
dow  and  may  stop.  Where  this  con- 
dition exists  it  will  be  indicated  by  the 
pump  runnmg  lame.  Next  let  us  con- 
sider the  air  end  of  the  pun^. 

It  is  here  that  the  power  of  the  steam 
is  cffliverted  into  woric  in  comptesdng 
the  air.  With  a  steam  pnaare  of  200 
pounds  and  the  pump  in  proper  working 
mrder  the  [ristcms  should  make  from  130 
to  140  single  strokes  per  minute.  Fail- 
ure to  do  this  may  be  caused  by  a  pv- 
tially  stopped  up  strainer  under  the  m- 
termediate  discharge  valves,  which  is 
quite  common;  leakage  by  the  interme* 
diate  or  final  discharge  valves,  leakage 
past  the  packing  rings  of  the  high-pres- 
sure ate  piston;  discharge  pipe  from  the 
pump  partially  stopped  up;  any  of  which 
will  not  only  cause  the  pump  to  run  slow 
but  also  to  heat  quickly. 

There  is  still  another  naaoa  for  the 
pump  to  run  slow  when  charging  a  train, 
and  the  fault  is  not  in  the  pomp^  but  is 
doe  to  the  method  In  vbidx  the  teake 
valve  ia  handled;  and  to  make  thia  dear, 
let  na  note  the  way  tiie  woric  is  generally 
dcme.  Before  coupling  to  the  train,  the 
gauge  will  show  70  and  90,  and  when  the 
train  is  cut  in  the  black  hand  will  drop 
back,  then  the  brake-valve  handle  is 
moved  to  release  position  for  a  short  time 
and  returned  to  running  podtioQ,  which 
means  that  the  train  Is  to  be  charged 
through  the  feed  valvei 

Therefore,  all  the  pvrap  wQI  have  to  do 
is  to  compress  air  as  fast  snd  no  faster, 
than  it  can  pass  tiirough  the  feed  valve. 
Now  the  opening  throu^  the  feed  valve 
depends  on  its  conditicai  and  the  pres* 
sure  in  the  brake  pip&  Where  the  sup- 
ply valve  ^8baaii^\Jboo>A^£>^^  its 
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bashing  or  the  regulating  valve  has  not 
mfficioit  lift,  or  the  passage  by  this 
valve  partially  closed  with  gum  or  dirt,  a 
pressure  will  build  up  behind  the  piston, 
causing  it  to  more  and  close,  or  partially 
close  the  opening  to  the  brake  pipe. 
Again,  as  the  pressure  builds  up  in  the 
brake  pipe,  the  tendency  is  for  the  dia- 
phragm  in  the  feed  valve  to  move  back, 
allowing  the  regulating  valve  to  move 
toward  itsseat,  thereby  doebigor  partially 
closing  the  opening  from  the  chamber 
back  of  the  supply  valve  piston  to  the 
brake  pipe;  this  will  allow  a  pressure  to 
form  back  of  the  piston,  causing  it  to 
move  the  supply  valve,  closingor  partially 
closfaig  the  port  leading  to  the  brake 
pipe.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  only  a  small  opening 
throng  the  feed  valve  to  the  brake  pipe. 
Where  this  condition  exists  the  pump  will 
soon  accumulate  the  maximum,  or  near 
the  maximum  main  reservoir  pressure, 
which  will  cause  the  steam  valve  in  the 
pump  governor  to  partially  close  off  the 
steam,  thereby  causing  the  pump  to  run 
slow.  It  most  be  remembered  that  the 
direct  du^  of  the  pump  is  to  maintain 
lite  main  reservoir  pressure,  and  where 
this  pressure  is  maintained,  even  though 
the  pump  runs  slow,  and  the  train  brakes 
are  not  charged  as  quickly  as  they  should 
be,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  pump  but  in 
the  feed  valve,  which  governs  the  flow  of 
«r  to  the  brake  pipe  when  the  brake 
valve  is  in  running  position. 

Frequently  trains  are  delayed,  waiting 
for  the  brakes  to  charge,  and  those  in- 
vestigating the  cause  of  delay,  noting 
the  pump  running  slow,  immediately  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion  that  the  pump  is  at 
fault  and  it  is  so  reported.  While  the 
true  cause  is,  that  the  feed  valve  will  not 
furnish  the  air  to  the  brake  pipe  as  fast 
as  it  is  being  compressed  by  the  pump. 
This,  of  course,  may  be  overcome  by 
moving  the  handle  of  the  brake  valve  to 
release  position,  creating  a  large  and 
direct  opening  from  the  main  reservoir 
to  the  Inrake  pipe,  which  will  allow  the 
idr  to  pass  to  tt»  brake  pipe  as  fast  as  it 
is  compressed  by  the  piunp. 

Bave  your  roundhouse  man  test  out  the 
feed  valve  an  your  engine  and  your  tron- 
Ue  will,  no  doubt,  be  overcome. 


BRAKES  SLOW  TO  RELEASE  FOLLOWING  AN 
BH^tGENCY  APPUCATION 

Q.  Wilt  you  please  explain  why  brakes 
are  more  liable  to  stick  and  are  slower 
in  releasing  following  an  emergency  ap- 
plication? R.  G.  M. 

A.  To  secure  the  prompt  release  of  all 
brakes  on  a  train  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
a  quick  rise  of  brake-pipe  pressure  above 
that  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir.  And 
where  the  brakes  apply  in  emergency 
from  any  cause,  the  auxiliary  reservoirs 
and  brake  cylinders  equalize  at  a  higher 
pressure  than  in  a  service  application; 
therefore,  a  higher  brake-pipe  pressure 
is  necessary  to  move  the  triple  valve  to 
release  position. 

The  prindpal  reason,  however,  for 
brakes  sticking  after  an  emergCTcy  ap- 
plication is  due  to  the  great  amount  of 
air  required  to  raise  the  brake-pipe  pres- 
sure above  that  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir, 
as  where  quick  action  occurs  the  brake- 
pipe  pressure  is  dropped  quite  low  or  en- 
tirely depleted,  and  with  a  long  train  the 
nuun  reservoir  and  brake  pipe  will  equal- 
ize at  a  inessue  much  lower  than  that  in 
the  auxiliaries.  The  rate  of  rise  hi  pr»- 
sure  now  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the 
air  pump,  and  due  to  the  large  volume  the 
brake  pipe  and  main  reservoir  combined, 
the  pressure  will  naturally  rise  slowly, 
and  it  is  this  slow  rise  in  pressure  that  is 
responsible  for  l^akes  sticking  and  the 
slow '  release.  Where  the  rise  in  pres- 
sure is  slow,  the  ahr  may  leak  past  the 
triple  piston  packing  ring  into  the  auxil- 
iary reservoir,  keeping  the  pressure  bal- 
anced on  both  sides  of  the  piston;  there- 
fore the  triple  valve  will  remain  in  service 
lap  position,  holding  the  brake  applied. 

Whenever  the  brake-pipe  pressure  is 
reduced  quite  low,  that  is,  where  the 
automatic  brake  valve  is  plarad  in  release 
position  and  the  main  reservoir  and  brake- 
pipe  presstu*e  equalize  at  a  pressure  be- 
low sixty  pounds,  it  is  good  practice  to 
allow  the  brake  valve  handle  to  remain  in 
release  position  until  a  pressure  of  sixty 
pounds  is  obtained  and  then  move  the 
tiandle  to  lap  position. 

This  will  dlow  the  maximum  excess 
pressure  to  accumulate  in  the  main  reser- 
vohr.  Then  move  the  han^  to^elfafe 
position  for  about  t^^Wif^^W^i^ 
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to  running  position  for  about  10  seconds, 
and  again  to  release  position  forSBeoraxlB, 
then  back  to  running  position. 

Where  the  brake  valve  is  handled  in 
this  manner  the  brakes  on  the  longest 
trafaiB  will,  as  a  rule,  all  release.  How- 
ever, there  are  times  when  by  this  or  any 
other  method,  one  or  more  brakes  may 
not  release.  This  may  be  caused  by 
excessive  friction  of  the  triple  piston  and 
its  slide  valve,  or  by  heavy  leakage  past 
the  triple  piston  packing  ring. 

Now  while  brakes  are  liable  to  stick 
after  an  emergency  applicatiw,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  It  Is  ififficult  to  secure 
a  release  of  all  brakes  following  a  light 
service  application,  made  from  a  maximum 
brake-pipe  pressure,  and  where  a  stop  is 
made  with  a  light  application,  it  is  good 
practice,  after  the  train  has  stopped,  to 
increase  the  reduction,  making  It  all  about 
12  or  16  pounds,  then  handle  the  brake- 
valve  handle  as  described  above. 

BRAKES  APPLY  IN  EMERGENCY  WHEN  A 
SERVICE  REDUCTION  IS  HADE 

Q.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  what 
are  the  most  common  causes  for  brakes 
^plying  in  emergency  when  a  service  re- 
duction is  made?  I  am  running  an  engine 
in  passenger  service  and  we  have  the 
same  cars  in  our  train  every  day  and  some 
days  the  brakes  will  work  O  K  all  tiie  way 
over  the  road,  while  again  at  other  times 
the  brakes  will  jump  into  emergency 
when  I  make  a  service  reduction.  '  This 
trouble  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
and  the  foreman  of  our  car  department 
has  put  new  triple  valves  on  the  cars,  but 
this  has  not  helped  the  matter  any.  Hy 
engine  has  the  Westlnghouse  Na  6  E-T 
type  of  brake,  and  we  carry  110  pounds 
bnike-pipe  pressure.  Runner. 

A.  In  your  question  you  did  not  state  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  distributing  valve 
on  your  engine  is  equipped  with  a  quick- 
action  cap.  However,  as  the  engine  is  in 
passenger  service,  we  will  assume  that 
this  type  of  c^  is  used  Now  where  the 
triple  valves  on  the  cars  In  a  trun  are  In 
proper  working  order,  and  undesired 
emergency  is  obtained,  it  must  be  caused 
by  the  brake-pipe  pressure  being  reduced 
too  rapidly;  that  is,  the  brake-pipe  pres- 
sure is  being  reduced  at  a  greater  rate 
than  the  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure  is 


able  to  reduce  throu^  the  service  portof 
the  triple  valves  to  the  brake  cylinder^ 
therefore,  asufficientdifference  inpreasore 
will  be  created  between  the  brake  pipe 
and  auxiliary  naerrmXf  which  will  canae 
the  triple  piston  and  its  slide  Tilve  to 
move  to  emergency  positwn.  Iliis  tfaea 
leads  us  to  the  question  as  to  how  the 
brake-pipe  pressure  may  be  reduced  too 
rapidly  through  the  service  ports  of  the 
brake  valve.  The  rate  at  which  the  brake- 
pipe  pressure  may  be  reduced  depends 
largely  on  the  rate  at  which  the  preesure 
above  the  equalizing  piston  in  the  auto- 
matic brake  vdve  Is  being  reduced;  ud 
as  this  pressure  is  reduced  through  the 
preliminary  exhaust  port  when  a  aerrioe 
application  of  the  brake  is  made,  it  fol- 
lows that  if  this  port  becomes  enlarged 
from  any  cause  the  equalizing  pistcm  may 
rise  too  quickly,  causing  a  sudden  opening 
of  the  brake-pipe  exhaust  port,  which  in 
turn  will  cause  a  sudden  rednctitm  of  the 
brake-pipe  pressure,  thus  causing  on- 
desired  emergency.  This  is  especially 
true  when  handling  short  tralna  This 
same  action  will  be  obtained  where  leak- 
age exists  in  the  equalizing  reservoir  or 
its  connection  to  the  brake  valve,  or 
where  this  connection  is  wholly  or  parti; 
stopped  up. 

To  determine  if  this  be  the  cause  dose 
the  cut-out  cock  below  the  Inake  valve, 
next  place  the  handle  In  service  poaitioo 
and  watch  the  black  hand  on  the  gauge.  It 
should  take  from  five  to  six  sectmds  to 
reduce  the  pressure  twenty  pounds.  If 
the  time  be  shorter  than  this  an  examina- 
tion should  be  made  to  locate  the  trouble, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  automatie 
brake-valve  bracket;  In  the  pipe  oumec- 
tion  between  the  brake  valve  and  equalix- 
ing  reservoir,  or  an  oilarged  fvelmiinaiy 
exliaust  port. 

Where  the  distributing  valve  is  equii^)ed 
with  a  quick-action  cai^  the  brakes  will  be 
affected  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
where  a  triple  valve  is  used.  When  the 
trouble  is  thought  to  exist  in  the  diatrfimt* 
ing  valve  it  may  sometimes  be  ovwoooe 
applying  the  independent  Inrake  befbie 
making  an  automatic  application. 

QUICK-ACTION  TRIPLE  VALVE 

Q.  While  my  engine  was  in  the  rfwp 
they  appUed  a  W^9M|^oBa«umlg«»tiaa 
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triple  valve  on  the  tender  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  you  wiU  explain  the  opera- 
tion of  this  triple  valve;  also,  why  was  a 
quick-action  triple  applied  on  the  tender 
while  the  [dain  triple  is  still  used  fox  the 
driver  brakes?  A.  G.  S. 

A.  The  operatiw  of  the  quick-action 
triple  valve  is  as  follows:  When  air  is 
admitted  to  the  brake  pipe  it  is  free  to 
enter  the  chamber  in  front  of  the  triple 
piston  and  force  it  to  release  position,  un- 
covering a  small  groove  in  the  piston 
bushing  which  allows  air  from  the  brake- 
pipe  side  of  the  piston  to  feed  through 
the  groove  to  the  slide  valve  chamber  and 
on  to  the  auxiliary  reservoir.  Air  will 
continue  to  flow  through  this  groove  until 
the  auxiliary  and  brake-pipe  pressures 
are  equal,  and  it  is  then  we  say  the  brake 
is  fully  charged. 

Tfhea  a  gradual  reduction  of  brake-pipe 
pressure  is  made,  as  hi  a  service  applica^ 
tSxm  of  the  brakes,  the  pressure  being  re- 
duced on  the  brake-pipe  side  of  the  triple 
piston,  auxiliary  pressure  will  move  the 
piston  toward  service  position.  The  first 
movement  of  the  piston  closes  the  feed 
groove,  thus  closing  communication  be- 
tween the  auxiliary  reservoir  and  brake 
pipe,  thus  preventing  a  back  flow  of  air 
from  the  auxiliary  into  the  brake  pipe, 
and  at  the  same  time  unseating  the  grad- 
uating valve,  opening  the  service  pott  in 
the  slide  valve.  The  continued  movement 
of  the  piston  will  move  the  triple  slide 
valve  until  the  service  port  in  the  slide 
valve  registers  with  the  brake-cylinder 
port  in  the  valve  seat,  thus  creating  a 
communication  between  the  auxiliary  res- 
ervoir and  brake  cylinder.  Air  will  now 
flow  to  the  brake  cylmder  until  the  pres- 
sure on  the  auxiliary  side  of  the  tiiple 
piston  becomes  slightly  less  than  tiut  in 
the  brake  pipe,  when  the  piston  will 
move  back  just  far  enough  to  seat  the 
graduating  valve,  closing  the  service 
port,  cutting  off  the  flow  of  air  to  the 
brake  cylinder  Any  further  reduction 
of  brake-inpe  pressure  will  again  cause 
the  piston  to  move  and  unseat  the  grad- 
uating valve,  allowing  a  further  flow  of 
auxiliary  air  to  the  brake  cylinder. 

In  this  way  each  reduction  of  brake- 
I^pe  pressure  will  cause  the  triple  piston 
pnd  graduating  valve  to  move  and  set  the 


brake  harder,  until  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir  and  brake-cylinder  pressures  equalize; 
after  which  any  further  reduction  of 
brake-pipe  pressure  will  only  be  a  waste 
of  air  that  the  pump  will  have  to  replace 
in  order  to  release  the  brakes. 

To  release  the  brakes  It  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  pressure  on  the  brake-pipe  side 
of  the  triple  piston  above  that  on  the 
auxiliary  side,  which  may  be  done  by 
moving  the  brake  valve  handle  to  release 
or  running  position.  The  brake  may  also 
be  released  by  opening  the  auxiliary  res- 
ervoir release  vaWe,  reducing  the  pressure 
in  the  auxiliary  below  that  in  the  brake 
pipe.  When  tiie  triple  valve  moves  to 
release  position  the  connection  between 
the  brake  cylinder  and  auxiliary  is  closed; 
the  feed  groove  is  again  opened,  allowing 
brake-pipe  air  to  flow  past  the  triple 
piston  to  the  auxiliary;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  brake-cylinder  port  is  connected 
through  a  cavity  in  the  face  of  the  slide 
valve,  with  the  exhaust  port,  permitting 
air  in  the  brake  cylinder  to  escape  to  the 
atmosphere,  thus  releasing  the  brake. 
When  a  heavy  and  sudden  reduction  in 
brake-pipe  pressure  is  made  the  triple 
valve  moves  into  emergency  position. 
The  pressure  in  tiie  chamber  in  front  of 
the  triple  pistm  reduces  sudden^  and  the 
greater  auxiUiuy  reservoir  jireeaure 
causes  it  to  move  rapidly  to  its  extreme 
travel,  moving  the  slide  valve  and  grad- 
uating valve  with  it  The  graduating 
spring  is  compressed  and  the  rim  of  the 
piston  rests  firmly  against  the  cylinder 
cap  gasket,  thus  preventing  any  possible 
leakage  of  auxiliary  air  past  tiie  triple 
pistmi  into  the  brake  pipe.  When  the 
slide  valve  is  in  emergency  position  the 
service  port  does  not  register  with  the 
brake  cylinder  port  The  end  of  the  slide 
valve  uncovers  a  port  in  the  slide  valve 
seat  which  allows  auxiliary  reservoir  air 
to  pass  into  the  chamber  above  the  emer- 
gency piston,  forcing  this  piston  down 
and  thus  unseating  the  emergency  valve. 
This  allows  the  air  in  the  small  chamber 
above  the  brake-pipe  check  valve  to 
escape  to  the  brake  cylinder;  then  brake- 
pipe  air  unseating  the  check  valve  will 
flow  past  the  unseated  emergency  valve 
into  the  brake  cylinder.  This  produces  a 
local  reduction  in  brg^f-jip^  vH^gBgwlc 
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which  canaes  the  next  triple  to  oporate  in 
quick  action,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
train.  At  the  same  time  a  small  port  in 
the  end  of  the  slide  valve  registers  with 
the  brake-cylinder  port  in  the  valve  seat, 
allowing  auxiliary  air  to  flow  to  the  brake 
cylinder  until  tiie  auxiliary  and  brake 
cylinder  pressures  equalize.  The  check 
valve  yriU  remain  unseated  until  tlie 
brake^lindw  pressure  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  brake-pipe  pressure;  the  emergency 
valve  will  remain  unseated  until  the  auxil- 
iary and  brake-cylinder  pressuresequalize. 
To  release  the  brakes  following  an  emer- 
geaey  application,  the  brake-pipe  pres- 
Buxe  must  be  raised  above  that  in  the 
anxillary  reservoir.  From  the  above  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  plafai  and  qqick- 
acti<m  triple  valve  work  exactiy  the  same 
in  a  service  application,  but  in  emergency 
the  quick-action  triple  sets  the  brake 
quicker  and  gives  a  greater  brake-cylin- 
der pressure.  Also,  the  quick-action 
triple  sets  the  brake  harder  in  emergency 
than  hi  service  appUcatimi,  owing  to  tiie 
emergency  vali^  piston  and  check  valve 
operating  to  allow  brake-pipe  air  to  enter 
the  brake  cylinder  and  aid  the  auxiliary 
air  in  applying  the  brake.  The  plain 
triple  sets  the  brake  quicker  in  emer- 
gency than  it  does  in  service,  owing  to 
the  use  of  larger  ports;  but  the  brakes 
do  not  set  any  harder,  because  it  simply 
has  auxiliary  air  to  use  in  applying  the 
brake  hi  either  service  or  emergen^. 
As  before  stated,  when  a  quick-action 
triple  valve  goes  Into  emergency  position, 
a  sudden  brake-pipe  reduction  is  made 
near  it  when  the  emergency  valve  opens. 
This  sudden  reduction  starts  the  next 
quick-action  triple,  and  that  starts  the . 
next,  and  so  on  throi^hout  the  tram. 
It  is  for  this  reaacm  that  a  quick-action 
triple  is  used  on  the  tender,  where  it  as- 
sists the  automatic  brake  valve  in  secur- 
ing the  required  sudden  reduction  of 
pressure  at  tiie  triple  valve  on  the  first 
car  in  the  train;  therefore  a  plain  triple 
valve  may  be  used  for  the  driver  brakes. 

INDEPENDENT  BRAKE  VALVE 

Q.  Will  you  pleaae  explain  the  differ- 
ence in  the  operatitm  of  the  straij^t  air 
brake  ak  used  with  tiie  G-6  equipment  and 
that  used  with  the  E-T?         A.  B.  R. 

A.  That  a  clear  understanding  of  the 


answer  to  your  question  may  be  bad,  b 
will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  deaa^ 
tion  of  the  operation  of  both  brakes, 
The  straight  air  brake  valve,  as  used  wiA 
the  G-6  equipment,  has  three  pipe  eaa- 
nections:  one  leading  to  the  redudng 
valve,  «ie  to  the  strai^t  air  ude  of  tbe 
double-throw  check  valve,  the  other  to 
the  exhaust  Hi^  rewroir  air»  at  a 
reduced  pressure,  comes  to  the  brake 
valve  through  the  reducing  valve,  sod 
when  tiie  handle  of  the  brake  valve  is 
moved  to  application  position,  the  appli- 
cation valve  is  unseated,  allowing  air  to 
flow  past  the  valve  and  to  the  pipe  lead- 
ing to  the  locomotive  brake  ^lindws. 

IntiiisposititHiof  thehandle^  theexbuut 
valve  is  closed  so  that  no  air  can  escape 
to  the  exhaust.  If  the  handle  is  left  in 
this  position  the  brake-cylinder  pressure 
will  build  up  to  46  pounds—that  beingtbe 
pressure  the  reducing  valve  is  set  to— lod 
no  higher  brake-cylinder  pressure  can  be 
obtained  with  tiie  strai^t  air  brake. 
To  make  a  partial  applieatioo  ot  dK 
brake,  the  hudle  is  moved  to  appUcatiB 
position  until  the  dedred  brake-^linda 
pressure  is  obtabied,  wboi  It  is  moved  to 
lap.  In  lap  position  both  valves  are 
dosed,  so  no  air  can  pass  into  the  Iwake 
cylinders,  or  from  the  brake  cylinders  to 
the  atmosphere.  To  release  the  brake, 
move  the  handle  to  release  position.  This 
allows  the  implication  valve  to  dose  and 
eat  off  the  supply  of  air  to  tiie  brake 
cylinders,  and  the  exhaust  vahre  is  opened 
allowing  brake-cylinder  air  to  esci^ie  to 
the  atmosphere.  A  graduated  release 
can  be  made  with  this  brake  valve  wfaeo 
desired.  To  partially  release  the  brake, 
move  the  handle  to  release  position  ootil 
the  desired  reduction  of  brake-cylindff 
jvessore  is  made,  and  then  movelttolaiiL 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  tfaii 
type  of  brake,  ahr  Is  admittecl  to  and  tx- 
hauated  from  the  brake  cylinders  directly 
through  the  straight  air  brake  valv& 

The  independent  brake  valve,  used  with 
the  E-T  equipment,  does  not  deliver  air 
direct  to  the  brake  cylinders,  but  admits 
It  into  and  oat  of  the  application  ejSada 
of  the  tUstribating  valve.  Tins  operatai 
tiie  distribatii^  valve  and  cansea  It  to 
admit  air  to  the  locomotive  brake  qrlinden 
when  applyin^^tto  ^^^^watth. 
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air  from  them  in  a  release  of  the  brake. 
TtM  independoit  brake  valve  also  omtrolB 
tile  passage  of  air  from  the  exhaust  port 
of  the  distributing  valve  through  the  re- 
lease pipe.  There  are  five  positions  of 
the  brake-valve  handle,  namely:  release, 
mnning,  lap,  slow  appHcatiMi,  and  quick 
application  poBitions.  The  release  poet- 
tkmis  used  to  release  the  locomotive 
brake  when  tiie  automatic  brake  valve 
handle  is  In  othOT  than  running  position; 
or  the  equalizing  slide  valve,  in  the  dis- 
tribatmg  valve,  in  other  than  release 
position.  When  in  this  position,  air  from 
the  application  cylinder  of  the  distribut- 
ing valve  passes  through  the  application 
cylinder  pipe,  and  through  the  exhaust 
port  in  the  mdependoit  brake  valve  to 
the  atmosphere.  The  handle  of  the  In- 
dependent brake  valve  must  be  held  in 
release  position  gainst  the  tension  of 
the  release  spring;  otherwise,  the  spring 
will  automatically  return  the  handle  to 
running  position.  Running  position  of 
the  independent  brake  valve  is  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  handle  should  be  carried 
at  an  times,  except  when  It  is  being  used 
to  operate  the  distributing  valve  to  apply 
or  release  the  locomotive  brake  or  to 
keep  this  brajce  applied.  If  carried  in 
any  other  position  the  locomotive  brake 
cannot  be  released  by  the  automatic 
brake  valve.  When  in  this  positkm  a 
groove  in  the  face  of  the  rotary  valve 
connects  that  part  of  the  release  pipe 
coming  from  the  distribnting  valve  to  liie 
part  leadhig  from  the  independent  to  the 
automatic  brake  valve;  oonsequentiy,  the 
air  in  the  application  cylmder  and  chamber 
of  the  distributing  valve  can  pass  through 
the  release  pipe  to  the  independent  brake 
valve,  thence  through  the  second  portion 
of  this  pipe,  and  out  to  the  atmosphere 
through  the  automatic  brake  valve,  pro- 
viding the  latter  is  hi  running  pmiticm. 
If  the  automatie  twake  valve  ia  hi  miming 
positiui  and  the  locomotive  brakes  are 
being  operated  by  the  independent  brake 
valve,  they  can  be  released  by  placing  the 
handle  of  the  independent  brake  valve  in 
mnnmg  positiim,  as  air  from  the  applica- 
tlon  cylinder  of  the  distributing  valve 
can  pass  throu^  the  release  pipe  and 
ant(»natic  brake  valve  to  the  atmosphere, 
ivoviding  the  equalizing  slide  valve  is  in 


release  position.  In  lap  position,  all  ports 
In  the  rotary  valve  seat  are  blanked, 

which  prevents  air  passing  through  the 
brake  valve.  With  the  handle  in  lap 
position,  the  locomotive  brakes  can  be 
^plied  by  means  of  the  automatic  brake 
valve  by  reducing  brake-pipe  pressure, 
bat  th^  can  not  be  released  through 
the  antonutic  brake  valve.  Wien  the 
handle  ia  moved  to  slow  ai^cation  posi- 
tion, air  from  the  reducing  valve  pipe 
passes  through  a  small  port  in  the  brake 
valve  to  the  application  cylinder  pipe  and 
application  cylinder  of  the  distributing 
valve,  thus  applying  the  locomotive 
brakes  slow^.  Uthe  handle  is  left  In 
this  position  a  pressure  of  46  pounds  will 
be  obtahied  In  the  apidication  cylhider 
and  ln«ke  flinders.  This  position  of 
the  brake  valve  is  used  when  it  is  desired 
to  apply  the  brake  gradually  and  in- 
dependently of  the  train  brakes.  To 
graduate  the  application  of  the  locomotive 
brakes,  the  huidle  should  be  moved  to 
slow  application  position  until  tiie  desired 
pressure  is  obtained  iu  the  brake  cyl- 
inders, when  it  abonld  be  returned  to  lap 
position. 

The  quick  application  position  Is  used 
when  it  is  desired  to  mi^e  a  quick  ap- 
plication of  the  locomotive  brakes.  The 
handle  must  be  held  in  this  position 
against  the  tension  of  the  regulating 
spring.  When  in  this  position  the  rotary 
valve  forms  a  direct  connecticn  between 
the  redudng  nlve  pipe  and  the  applica- 
tiCTB  blinder  of  the  distributing  valve. 
When  air  is  admitted  to  ttie  application 
cylmder  through  the  independent  brake 
valve,  the  application  piston  and  its 
valves  are  the  only  parts  of  the  distribut- 
ing valve  that  move,  as  the  equalizing 
piston  and  its  valves  take  no  part  in  an 
independent  applicati<m  of  the  brakes. 
Wliai  aur  is  admitted  to  the  application 
^linder  the  application  piston  and  its 
valves  will  be  forced  to  appUcation  posi- 
tion; the  exhaust  valve  closing  the  ex- 
haust port  and  the  application  valve 
opening  the  appUcation  port,  allowing 
mam  reservoir  air  to  flow  to  the  pipe 
leading  to  the  brake  t^linders  aa  the  loco- 
motive until  the  pressure  on  the  brake 
cylinder-  side  of  the  amiHcation^s^ 
sUghtly  exceeds  fiiii«^#wSiF^^yon 
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cylinder,  when  the  greater  pressure  on 
the  brake  cylinder  side  of  the  piston,  as- 
sisted by  the  graduating  springy  will  force 
the  piston  back  until  the  ai^ication  valve 
doses  the  application  port  This  position 
of  the  distributing  valve  is  known  as  in- 
dependent lap  position.  When  making  a 
release  of  the  brakes,  the  automatic 
brake  valve  in  running  position,  the 
handle  of  the  independent  brake  valve  is 
moved  to  running  position,  when  the  air 
in  the  application  cylinder  and  chamber 
will  flow  tiiroogh  the  equiUizing  slide 
valve  into  the  release  pip^  and  throng 
this  pipe  and  independent  brake  valve 
out  to  the  atmosphere  through  the  auto- 
matic brake  valve. 

The  locomotive  brakes  may  be  released 
by  the  independent  brake  valve  after 
they  have  been  applied  in  service  or 
emergent^  by  the  automatic  brake  valve, 
by  moving  the  independent  brake-valve 
handle  to  release  position.  This  allows 
air  in  the  application  cylinder  to  escape 
through  the  application  cylinder  pipe  and 
independent  brake  valve  to  the  atmos- 
phere. However,  with  the  automatic 
brake  valve  in  emergency  position,  when 
releasing  the  locomotive  brakes  throuf^ 
the  independent  brake  valve  it 
will  be  necessary  to  hold  tiie 
handle  in  release  position  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  brakes  from 
reapplying;  as,  with  the  auto- 
matic brake  valve  in  emergency 
position,  main  reservoir  air  will 
be  supplied  to  the  application  cyl- 
inder through  the  blow-down 
timing  port  in  the  rotary  valve  in 
the  automatic  brake  valve.  When 
It  is  desired  to  graduate  the  re- 
lease through  the  independent 
brake  valve,  the  handle  is  moved 
to  release  or  running  position  long 
enough  to  reduce  the  pressure  in 
the  application  cylinder  the  de- 
sired amount,  and  then  moved 
back  to  lap  position. 

Any  reduction  of  application 
cylinder  pressure  will  cause  the 
application  piston  and  its  valves 
to  move  to  release  position;the  ex- 
haust valve  opening  the  exhaust 
port  allowing  brake-cylinder  air 
^  escape  to  the  atmosphere  until 


the  pressure  on  the  brake-cyUnder  side 
becomes  slightly  less  than  that  in  the  ap- 
plication cylinder,  when  the  piston  and 
the  exhaust  valve  will  move  back  just 
far  enough  to  close  the  exhaust  port  and 
retain  the  remaining  pressure  in  the  brake 
cylinders. 

PUMP  GOVBRNOB 

Q.  The  road  with  which  1  am  connected 
recentiy  purchased  a  lot  of  new  engines; 
and  among  other  new  appliances  on  these 
en^nes  is  the  E-T  type  brake.  I  wookl 
like  to  ask  if  you  will  explain  the  opera- 
tion of  tiie  pump  govermv  nsed  with 
this  equipment,  as  it  is  not  the  same 
type  of  governor  used  with  our  old  style 
brake?  Any  information  in  regard  to 
defects  of  the  governor  and  the  remedies 
will  be  greaUy  appreciated.     L.  M.  R. 

A.  Your  new  engines  are^  no  doubt, 
equipped  with  tiie  S-F  pump  govemw, 
as  it  is  tiiis  type  of  governor  that  la 
genoraUy  furnidwd  with  the  E-T  equip- 
ment A  more  clear  understanding  of 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
governor  may  be  had  by  showing  a  cut 
to  which  we  will  refer  when  answering 
your  question.  Referring  to  dii^ram  the 
names  of  the  parts  are  as  follows: 
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6.  Steam  valve. 

6.  Governor  piston. 

9.  Governor  piston  spring, 
12.  Cylinder  body. 
14.  Siamese  fitting. 

17.  Cap  nut 

18.  Regulating  nut 

19.  Regulating  spring. 

20.  Diaphragm. 

21.  Diaptiragm  rii^ia. 
P.  Pump. 

22.  Vent  port 
26.  Cap  nut 

26.  Regulating  nut 

27.  Regulating  spring. 

28.  Diaphragm. 

29.  Strainer. 
88.  Pin  valve. 

FVP.  Feed  valve  pipe  connection. 

ABV.  Automatic  brake  valve  con- 
nection. 

MR.  Main  reservoir  connection. 

B.  Boiler  connection. 

W.  Waste  [upe  connection. 

Steam  from  the  boiler  enters  the  gov- 
ernor at  the  connection  B  and  passes  the 
steam  valve  5  to  the  connection  P  and 
on  to  the  pump.  Air  from  the  main 
reservoir  flows  through  the  automatic 
brake  valve,  when  the  tatter  is  in  release, 
running  or  holding  position,  to  the  con- 
nection marked  ABV  and  into  cham- 
ber d  below  the  diaphragm  '28  of  tlie 
excess  pressure  bead.  Air  ftom  the  feed 
valve  pipe  enters  at  the  connection 
marked  FVP  to  chamber  /  above  the 
diaphragm  28;  this  pressure  assists  the 
regulating  spring  27  in  holding  the  dia- 
phragm down. 

The  regulating  spring  27  is  generally 
adjusted  to  20  pounds;  therefore,  the 
diaidura^  will  be  held  down  until  the 
main  reservoir  pressure  in  chamber  d 
slightiy  exceeds  the  combined  air  and 
spring  pressure  acting  on  top  of  the 
diaphragm,  when  it  will  be  forced  up- 
ward, unseating  its  pin  valve,  allowing 
air  to  flow  to  chamber  b  above  the  gov- 
ernor piston*  forcing  the  tatter  down- 
ward, compresshig  its  spring  and  closing 
the  steam  valve  6.  When  the  main  res- 
ervoir pressnre  in  chamber  d  becomes  re- 
duced, the  combined  spring  and  air  pres- 
sure above  the  diai^iragm  forces  it  down, 
seating  its  pin  valve.  The  air  that  is 


now  above  the  governor  piston  will  be 
free  to  escape  through  the  vent  port  22 
and  allow  the  governor  piston  spring, 
and  steam  pressure  under  valve  6,  to 
raise  it  and  the  pistim  to  the  position 
shown,  allowing  steam  to  again  flow  to 
the  pump.  When  the  automatic  brake 
valve  handle  is  moved  past  holding  posi- 
tion, the  port  in  the  rotary  valve  seat 
through  which  air  flows  to  the  chamber 
imder  diaphragm  28  is  closed,  thus  cut- 
ting out  the  excess  pressure  top.  The 
connection  to  the  maximum  pressure 
head,  marked  MR,  is  connected  direct 
to  the  main  reservoir  pipe,  therefore  tiiis 
top  of  the  governor  is  cut  in  at  all  times. 
When  the  main  reservoir  pressure  in 
chamber  a  exceeds  the  tension  of  adjust- 
ing spring  19,  diaphragm  20  in  the  maxi- 
mum pressure  head  will  raise  its  pin 
v&Ive  and  allow  air  to  flow  to  chamber  6 
above  the  governor  pistrai,  forcing  it  and 
the  steam  valve  downward,  shutting  off 
the  steam  to  the  pump. 

In  caring  for  the  governor  the  &st 
thing  to  observe  is  that  all  pipes  are  open 
and  free  from  dirt,  all  connections  tight, 
and  that  the  vent  port  and  drain  port  are 
open.  If,  with  the  automatic  brake  valve 
in  running  position,  the  brake-pipe  and 
main-reservoir  pressures  do  not  stand  20 
pounds  apart,  would  first  learn  if  the 
maximum  pressure  head  was  properly 
adjusted,  and  if  it  were,  would  look  for 
the  trouble  in  the  adjustment  of  the  reg- 
ulating spring  in  the  excess  pressore 
head.  When  adjusting  the  governor  the 
automatic  brake  valve  handle  should  be 
placed  in  running  position  for  the  excess 
pressure  head,  lap  position  for  the  maxi- 
mum pressure  bead. 

Where  <ne  or  both  of  the  pin  valves 
are  leaking  it  will  cause  a  delay  in  the 
opening  of  the  steam  valve  after  the  pin 
valve  has  seated;  and  if  air  leaks  by 
faster  than  it  can  escape  through  the 
vent  port,  pressure  will  accumulate  above 
the  governor  piston,  forcing  it  down- 
ward, so  as  to  wholly  or  partly  close  the 
steam  valve.  If  the  pin  v^ve  leaks  it 
will  be  indicated  by  a  constant  blow  of 
air  at  the  vent  port  The  duty  of  vent 
port  22  is  to  allow  the  air  to  escape  from 
chamber  b  above  the  S^t^venuir..  piston 
when  the  pm  vwe^lwBW  so 
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pump  will  start  promptly.  If  this  part 
is  stopped  the  air  will  have  to  leak 
past  tiie  packing  ring  of  the  govenior 
piston,  and  out  the  drip  port;  how  quickly 
it  will  do  tiiis  depends  on  the  fit  of  the 
packing  ring;  if  the  fit  is  at  all  close  the 
steam  valve  will  not  open  until  some 
time  after  the  pin  valve  closes. 

Where  steam  is  found  blowing  at  the 
drip  pipe,  it  indicates  a  worn  steam  valve 
stem,  or  btiah.  If  the  drain  pipe  becomes 
stopped  up^  and  ateam  leaks  the  stem 
of  the  Btwn  valve,  pressure  will  form 
under  the  governor  piston  and  prevent 
it  from  moving  down  to  close  the  steam 
valve;  the  pump  will  therefore  continue 
working  until  the  main  reservoir  pres- 
sure is  about  equal  to  boiler  pressure. 
To  overcome  this  trouble  while  on  the 
road  disconneet  the  drip  pipe  fnHn  tiie 
governor.  ' 

If  the  upper  pipe  to  the  excess  pres- 
sure head  breaks,  the  governor  will  stop 
the  pump  when  the  main  reservoir  pres- 
sure reaches  about  40  pounds.  To  over- 
come this  trouble,  plug  the  broken  pipe 
toward  the  feed  valve  and  put  a  blind 
gasket  in  the  pipe  leading  to  the  cham- 
ber below  the  diaphragm  at  the  excess 
pressure  head. 

If  the  pipe  leading  to  the  chamber 
below  diaphragm  28  breaks,  plug  the 
pipe  toward  the  automatic  brake  valve. 
With  one  or  both  of  these  pipes  broken, 
the  maximum  pressure  head  will  have 
to  control  the  pump.  If  the  pipe  leading 
to  the  maximum  pressure  head  breaks, 
plug  the  end  towud  the  main  reservoir; 
where  this  condition  exists  the  governor 
wni  have  no  control  of  the  pump  when 
the  handle  of  the  automatic  brake  valve 
is  in  lap,  service,  or  emergency  posi- 
tions, therefore  the  action  of  the  pump 
will  have  to  be  governed  by  throttling 
the  steam  to  the  pump. 

RUNNING  TEST 

Q.  Our  air-brake  book  of  rules  requires 
all  passenger  engineers  make  a  running 
test  to  the  brake,  following  a  standing 
test,  and  when  approaching  all  hazardous 
points  on  the  road,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  if  the  brakes  are  working. 
Now  what  I  would  like  to  ask  ifl^  how 
will  an  engineer  handling  a  100-car  train 
know  if  he  has  all  hia  brakes  working? 


What  I  am  Izying  to  get  at  i^  how  wiD 
you  know  if  an  angle  eo^  has  been 
tamed  or  the  brake  pipe  stopped  iritii 
ice?  Running  tests  with  these  kgig 
trains  are,  of  course,  out  of  the  question, 
as  an  application  of  the  brakes  means 
a  stop.  And  if  we  were  to  stop  for  all 
the  railroad  crossings  and  drawbridges 
on  our  road  the  16-hour  law  would  surely 
catch  OS.  Any  suggestions  which  yon 
may  make  pertaining  to  this  qnestim 
will  be  greatiy  appreciated.     L.  G.  M. 

A.  There  are  no  npeans,  at  least  none 
known  to  the  writer,  whereby  the  en- 
gineer can  tell  the  number  of  brakes  that 
are  operating  on  any  length  of  train. 
It  is  for  this  reaaon  that  standing 
testa  are  made,  when  the  brake  on 
each  car  must  be  inspected  to  learn  if  it 
is  working.  By  making  a  running  test, 
the  engineer  may  determine  the  holding 
power  of  the  brakes,  and  it  is  this  which 
should  govern  in  controlling  the  train. 
In  the  days  of  short  trains  it  was  possible 
to  determine  approximately  the  length 
of  the  brake  pipe— not  the  number  of 
opwating  brakes— by  the  length  of  the 
brake-pipe  exhaust  at  the  brake  valve 
when  making  a  service  appIicati<Hi  of  the 
brakes.  But  with  the  long  trains,  having 
heavy  brake-pipe  leakage,  Uttie  or  no  ex- 
haust is  had  at  the  brake  valve.  How- 
ever, the  exhaust  should  be  the  same 
when  braking  the  train  while  on  the 
the  road  as  when  the  terminal  was  made. 
By  noting  tbe  action  of  the  air  pump^  ata 
time  when  it  is  known  that  all  an^eoo^ 
are  open  and  the  brake  pipe  free  from 
obstruction,  as  following  a  terminal  test, 
it  is  possible,  in  a  general  way,  to  learn 
if  the  brake  pipe  is  open  tiirou^out;  as 
any  great  change  in  the  length  ' of  the 
brake  pipe  will  make  the  work  of  the 
pump  much  less,  allowing  it  to  stop  at 
times,  due  to  the  main  reservoir  being 
fully  charged. '  Another  way  of  leamuig 
if  you  have  a  short  brake  pipe  is  to  move 
the  automatic  brake  valve  handle  to  re- 
lease position,  and  note  the  hands  on  the 
air  gauge.  If  the  black  hand  moves  up 
quickly  to  the  red  hand  and  the  red  hand 
not  falling  back  any  great  amount,  it 
would  indicate  a  abxat  brake  pipe;  but 
if  the  black  hvd  rises  anditbe 
red  hand  drops  baa^i%<I^!fiti^  *ttQw&e 
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that  the  brake  pipe  is  open.  However, 
whenever  approaching  a  hazardous  point, 
and  in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
these  suggestions,  it  may  be  best  to  make 
the  running  test,  even  though  the  train 
is  brought  to  a  standstUL  This  is  Safety 
First 

DIFFBRENCB  IN  OPERATION  OF  M  AND 
L-T  TTPB  OP  BRAKES 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  the  differ- 
ence in  operation  of  the  distributing  valve 
used  witii  the  E-T  equipment  and  the 
control  valve  used  with  the  L-T  equip- 
ment? We  have  a  number  of  engines 
with  the  E>T  eqnipmoit,  while  others 
have  the  L-T;  and  I  would  like  to  know 
what  difference  if  any,  in  the  two  equip- 
ments. R.  G.  L. 

A.  The  principle  of  operation  in  both 
valves  is  the  same  in  all  automatic  applica- 
tions, but  will  differ  In  independent  ap- 
plications. When  an  independent  ap- 
plication is  made  with  the  E-T  type  of 
brake,  the  distributing  valve  controls  the 
flow  of  air  to  and  from  the  brake  cyl- 
inders. While  with  the  L-T  equipment 
the  control  valve  takes  no  part  in  an  in- 
dependent application.  The  independent 
or  straight  air  brake,  as  used  with  the 
L-T  equipment,  is  much  the  same  as  the 
old  straight  air  used  with  the  New  York 
B-1,  or  the  Westinghouse  G-6;  that  is, 
when  the  handle  is  moved  to  iqiplieatiMi 
positiai,  main  reservoir  air,  at  a  reduced 
pressure,  passes  through  the  independent 
brake  valve  direct  to  the  brake  cylinders. 
It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  straight 
air  used  with  the  L-T  equipment  is  not 
only  an  independent  engine  brake  but 
also  independent  of  the  automatic  feature 
of  this  equipment. 

MAIN-RBSBBVOIR  AND  BRAKB-PIPB  PRBS- 
SURES  EQUALIZE  WITH  BRAKE-VALVE 
HANDLE  IN  RUNNING  POSITION 

Q.  Here  is  a  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Journal,  as  the  trouble  has  the 
roundhouse  man  and  myself  guessing. 
My  engine  is  equipped  with  the  E-T  type 
of  brake  and  hwe  a  short  time  I  no- 
ticed that  with  the  engine  alone  the 
brake-pipe  and  nudn-reservt^  pressures 
would  equalize,  but  would  show  the 
proper  pressure  when  coupled  to  a  train. 
This,  of  course,  might  be  caused  by  light 
leakage  past  the  automatie  brake  valve 


or  feed  valve,  but  we  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  change  both  brake  valve  and  feed 
valve,  and  still  the  trouble  exists.  Now, 
while  this  leakage  does  not  affect  the 
operation  of  the  brakes,  yet  I  would  like 
very  much  to  know  how  main  reserv<rfr 
pressure  is  getting  into  the  brake  pipe. 

A.  G.  L. 

A.  In  looking  fw  an  answer  to  your 
question,  let  us  first  learn  where  main- 
reservoir  air  can  leak  into  the  brake  pipe; 
and  we  find  that  it  may  come  past  the 
automatic  brake  vaLve,  feed  valve  or  its 
case  gasket,  or  tlirougb  the  pipe  of  the 
dead  mgine  feature.  Now,  as  you  have 
satisfied  yourself  as  to  tiie  leak^  not 
existing  In  the  brake  valve  or  feed  valve, 
It  will  no  doubt  be  found  in  the  dead  en- 
gine feature. 

For  air  to  leak  from  the  main  reservoir 
to  the  brake  pipe  tiirough  the  dead  en- 
gine feature,  the  non-return  check  valve 
and  cut-out  cock  must  be  leaking;  or  the 
non-return  check  valve  may  be  leaking 
and  the  cut-out  oock  open.  To  determine 
if  the  leakage  Is  here,  place  the  handle  of 
the  automatic  brake  valve  in  lap  positi<», 
then  disconnect  the  dead  engine  pipe  at 
the  brake-pipe  connection  and  note  if  air 
blows  through;  if  it  does,  the  check  valve 
and  cut-out  cock  are  leaking. 

DOUBLE-THBOW  CHECK  VALVE 

Q.  Why  is  the  double-throw  check  valve 
used  with  the  L-T  equipment  and  not 
with  the  E-T?  W.  H.  H. 

A.  The  purpose  of  the  double-throw 
check  valve  is  to  form  a  connection  be- 
tween the  brake-cylinder  pipe  coming 
from  the  control  valve  and  the  brake- 
cylinder  pipe  coming  from  the  independent 
brake  valve  with  the  pipe  leading  to  the 
different  brake  cylinders  on  tiie  locomo- 
tive. 

When  an  automatic  application  is 
made,  air  coming  from  the  control  valve 
will  form  a  pressure  on  the  automatic 
side  of  the  check  valve  and  move  it  to 
automatic  position,  in  which  an  opening 
is  created  firmn  the  control  valve  to  the 
looc»notive  brake  <grlinders;  while  the 
opening  to  the  independent  brake  valve 
is  dosed.  Whm  an  independent  applica- 
tion is  made,  air  coming  through  the  in- 
dependent brake  valye, ' 
douUe-ttirow  ebecdc  run- 
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position,  closing  the  opening  to  the  con- 
trol valve,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing 
main  reservoir  air,  at  a  reduced  pressore, 
to  pass  to  the  locomotive  brake  cylinders. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  air 
used  in  the  bratce  cylinders  with  the  L-T 
equipment  comes  from  two  different 
sources,  namely,  the  control  valve  and 
independent  brake  valve;  and  through 
the  double-throw  cheek  valve  connected 
to  one  common  pipe  leading  to  the  loco- 
motive brake  cylinders.  With  the  E-T 
equipment,  the  air  that  goes  to  the  brake 
cylinders  in  both  automatic  and  inde- 
pendent applications  comes  through  the 
distributing  valve  and  passes  to  the  brake 
cylinders  through  one  pipe.  Therefore, 
the  double-tlurow  check  valve  is  not  re- 
quired with  this  equipment 

THE  E-T  BRAKE  FAILS  TO  AITLT 

Q.  Please  answer  through  the  Journal 
the  following:  My  engine  is  equipped  with 
the  E-T  type  of  brake,  and  before  leaving 
the  roundhouse  was  tested  and  found 
in  good  condition.  When  coupled  to  train 
and  air  was  cut  in,  the  distributing  valve 
made  a  loud  rumbling  noise,  and  I  had  no 
brake  on  engine  or  tank  for  about  forty 
miles,  I  made  three  stops  and  the  engine 
brake  did  not  apply,  but  when  making 
the  fourth  stop  the  lorake  was  O.  K.  with- 
out me  doing  anything  to  make  it  so. 
Where  was  the  trouble?         J.  G.  M. 

A.  The  rumbling  noise  made  by  the  dis- 
tributing valve  when  the  air  was  cut  into 
the  train  is  a  new  one  to  the  writer. 
However,  it  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
following:  Assuming  that  the  distribat- 
ing  valve  was  equipped  with  a  quick- 
action  cap,  and  that  the  pressure  duimber 
was  fully  charged  at  the  time  the  air 
was  cut  into  train.  Again,  assuming  that 
a  sudden  reduction  was  made  in  the 
brake>pipe  pressure  at  the  time  the  angle 
cock  was  opened.  This  would  cause  the 
equalizing  [Hston  in  the  distributing  valve 
to  move  to  emergency  position,  moving 
the  emergency  valve  in  the  quick-action 
cap,  opening  the  emergency  port,  allow- 
ing brake-pipe  air  to  flow  to  the  loco- 
motive brake  cylinders.  Now,  if  from 
any  cause  the  application  piston  and  its 
valves  were  stuck  in  release  position^ 
the  only  air  going  to  the  brake  cylinders 
would  be  that  roming  through  the  emer- 


gency port  from  the  Iwake  pipe,  and  tUs 
may  have  caused  a  chattering  of  tiie 
check  valve  on  its  seat,  due  to  the  vary- 
ing of  brake-pipe  pressure  at  this  tim& 
There  are  several  reasons  why  the  brake 
may  fail  to  apply,  such  as  pressure  cham- 
ber not  charged,  due  to  stopped-np  feed 
groove;  leakage  past  the  equalizing  pis- 
ton, due  to  its  packing  ring  being  stuck 
in  the  piston  groove;  leakage  past  the 
applicatim  instcui,  dae  to  worn  padring 
leather,  or  to  obstmctiim  in  the  main 
reservoir  supply  pipe,  which  is  smnetinies 
found  in  the  strainer  tee.  The  fact  that 
the  brake  refused  to  apply  at  first,  and 
later  did  apply,  without  any  repairs  being 
made,  shows  clearly  that  some  obstruc- 
tion either  prevented  the  movement  of 
the  parts  or  the  [ffoper  flow  of  ur  throng 
tiie  distributing  valv^  and  whm  tiiis  ob- 
struction  disappeared  the  brake  operated 
as  intended. 

EQUALIZING  PISTON  FAILS  TO  UNSEAT  THE 
BRAKE-PIPE  EXHAUST  VALVE 

Q.  Had  another  engine  with  same  kind 
of  brake,  met  with  an  accident  and  broke 
off  pipe  between  brake  pipe  and  distrib- 
uting valve.  I  plugged  this  pipe  and 
thereafter  could  not  use  automatic  brake 
valve  in  service  po«ti<Hi,  and  found  it 
necessary  to  brake  in  emergency  posi- 
tion. The  equalizing  reservoir  and  its 
pipe  were  O.K.  but  the  equalizing  piston 
would  not  rise  when  the  brake-valve 
handle  was  moved  to  service  positMHi. 
Where  was  the  trouble?         J.  G.  M. 

A.  The  breaking  of  the  brake-pipe 
branch  pipe  to  tiie  distributing  valve 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  operation 
of  the  automatic  brake  valve.  When 
this  pipe  breaks  it  should  be  plugged 
toward  tiie  main  brake  pijM.  Where  tliis 
is  done  the  train  brakes  may  be  used  as 
before,  but  the  automatic  service  brake 
<m  the  locomotive  is  lost 

However,  when  the  automatic  brake- 
valve  handle  is  moved  to  emei^^cy  posi- 
tion the  locomotive  brake  will  apply,  as 
now  main  reservoir  air  is  free  to  flow 
tiirough  the  blow-down  timing  port  in 
the  rotary  valve  and  application  cylinder 
pipe  to  the  applicati<m  cylinder  and  dum- 
ber, tiius  applying  the  brake.  The  locomo- 
tive brake  may  alsobespi^iedandrdeased 
by  use  of  tiie  indepeBdwVUvilQgi^ 
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The  equalizing  piston  failing  to  unseat 
the  Iwake-pipe  exhaust  valve  may  be  due 
to  the  pisttm  being  stuck  in  closed  posi- 
tioD,  or  to  lealESge  of  air  into  the  chamber 
above  the  i^ton  as  fast  or  faster  than  it 
can  be  reduced  through  the  preliminary 
exhaust  port,  the  opening  in  which  is  but 
1-16  inch.  Where  the  leakage  of  air  into 
the  chamber  above  the  equalizing  piston 
Is  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the 
preliminary  exhaust  port  it  will  be 
indicated  by  the  blade  hand  on  the 
large  air  gauge  fuling  to  drop  when  the 
automatic  brake  valve  handle  is  moved  to 
service  position.  Leakage  of  air  into  this 
chamber  may  come  past  the  rotary  valve, 
body  gasket,  or  the  equalizing  piston. 
Where  this  condition  exists  it  is  well  to 
try  and  tighten  the  bolts  in  the  automatic 
brake  valve,  as  the  trouble  be  oveis 
come  if  the  body  gasket  is  at  fault 

LOCOMOTIVE  BRAKE  CBEEPINO  ON 

Q.  At  the  last  meeting  of  our  school  of 
mechanical  instruction  we  got  into  an 
argument  as  to  how  one  should  proceed 
in  case  of  a  broken  feed  valve  pipe.  It 
developed  in  the  discussion  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  plug  the  broken  pipe 
toward  the  automatic  brake  valve  and 
back  off  on  the  regulating  nut  of  the 
feed  valve.  Then  to  charge  the  train, 
the  automatic  brake  valve  handle  must 
be  carried  in  release  position.  Now  the 
point  upon  which  we  could  not  agree  is, 
should  the  release  pipe  be  disconnected  so 
that  the  engine  brake  will  not  creep  on,  or 
can  this  trouble  be  overcome  by  opening 
the  drain  cock  in  the  bottom  of  tiie  distrib- 
uting valve?  Will  you  please  set  us 
right  in  the  matter  thitnigh  the  columns 
of  the  Journal  and  oblige?         J.  T. 

A.  Where  the  condition  exists  as  you 
have  outitned,  the  release  pipe  should  be 
disconnected  between  the  independent 
and  automatic  brake  valves;  by  so  doin^ 
theoperati<m  of  the  independent  brake 
will  not  be  interfered  with.  Opening  the 
dndn  cock  at  the  bottom  of  the  distribut- 
ing valve  would  simply  cause  a  waste  of 
main  reservoir  air  each  time  the  locrano- 
tive  brakes  are  applied.  This  drain  cock 
opens  to  a  port  that  is  connected  to  the 
Ivake  cylinder  port;  therefore,  any  air 
coming  through  the  drain  cock  would 
simply  be  the  same  in  affect  as  brake  efl- 


inder  leakage.  The  porpose  of  discon- 
necting the  release  pipe  is  to  aUow  any 
air  leaking  into  the  apE^catim  qrlinder 
and  chamber  to  escape  to  the  atmosphere^ 
when  the  distributing  valve  ia  in  release 
position.  It  is,  no  doubt,  understood, 
that  the  opening  of  the  release  pipe  to 
the  atmosphere  is  closed  by  the  rotary 
valve  in  the  automatic  brake  valve  wboi 
the  handle  ia  in  release  position. 

NEW  YORK  AIR  PUMP 

Q.  Will  yoQ  please  let  me  know  how 
high  main  reservoir  pressure  may  be  had 
with  a  Na  6  New  York  pump  havhig  a 
broken  final  discharge  valve?  We  carry 
200  pounds  steam  pressure.     R.  M.  B. 

A.  If  absolute  accuracy  is  required  for 
an  answer  to  your  question,  would  suggest 
tiiat  a  test  be  made  with  the  pump  you 
may  have  in  mind,  as  the  internal  friction 
and  othw  losses  found  ia  diffemt  air 
pomps  may  vary,  as  well  as  the  wire- 
drawing of  the  steam  between  the  boiler 
and  pump,  to  such  a  marked  degree  as  to 
very  materially  affect  the  maximum  main 
reservoir  pressure  obtained.  The  follow- 
ing, however,  will  give  an  idea  as  to  the 
probable  pressure  obtained: 

The  steam  pistons  of  this  pump  are  8 
Inches  in  diameter;  the  low  pressure  air 
piston  is  12  inches  in  diameter;  and  when 
the  pump  is  in  proper  working  condition 
this  low  pressure  air  piston  has  to  work 
against  a  pressure  of  about  forty  pounds. 
Now  a  broken  final  discharge  valve  will 
permit  a  back  flow  of  main  reservoir  air 
into  the  high-preasmre  war  cylinder;  time- 
fore,  the  low-pressure  aur  piston  will  have 
to  work  against  main  reaervobr  pressure 
when  trymg  to  deliver  the  air  from  the 
low  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  Where 
the  boiler  pressure  is  200  pounds,  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  a  pressure  of  190  pounds 
may  be  had  at  the  pump;  therefore,  to 
find  the  power  of  the  steam  piston  we 
multii^  the  area  of  the  piston  by  the 
steam  preasure  and  we  have  60  x  190  = 
9600  pounds  poll  or  push  from  this  pistcn. 
Now  to  find  what  pressure  per  square 
inch  acting  on  the  12-inch  air  piston  that 
will  balance  or  equal  the  .power  of  the 
steam  piston,  we  divide  the  power  of  the 
steam  piston  by  the  area  of  the  low-pres- 
sure air  piston,  or  9600-i- 113 84  pounds, 
themaximnm  pnaaan  to  be  obtained. 
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The  actual  pressure  obtained  would,  no 
doubt,  be  somewhat  less  than  this,  as  we 
have  not  taken  into  conudentioD  the 
ktases  above  mentioned 

HOW  TO  CUT-OUT  THE  ENGINE  BRAKE 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  the  foUowing 
qoestion  <m  tiie  &T  brake:  How  would 

you  proceed  to  cut-out  the  distributing 
valve  in  case  the  brake  on  the  engine  be- 
comes defective?  I  was  recently  assigned 
to  an  engine  with  this  type  of  brake  and 
in  studying  its  operation  the  question 
came  to  my  mind  as  to  how  the  brake 
might  be  cut-out  if  it  became  defective. 
Hy  old  engine  was  equipped  with  the 
G-6  type  of  brake,  and,  if  either  the 
driver  or  tender  brake  had  to  be  cut-out, 
all  one  had  to  do  was  to  close  the  cut-out 
cock  in  the  cross-over  pipe  and  bleed  the 
auxiliary  reservoir.  Now,  with  the  E-T 
equipment,  there  is  no  cut-out  cock  in  the 
cross-over  pipe,  neither  is  there  a  bleed 
cock  in  the  pressure  chamber;  therefore 
the  question.  .  A.  L.  H. 

A.  There  are  several  ways  of  prevent- 
ing the  locomotive  brake  applying  when 
the  train  brakes  are  being  used:  one  Is  to 
put  a  blind  gasket  in  the  brake-pipe  con- 
nection to  the  distributing  valve;  another 
is  to  either  hold  the  independent  brake- 
valve  handle  in  release  position  during  the 
time  the  brake-pipe  pressure  is  being  re- 
duced when  making  an  application  of  tbe 
train  brakes,  or  by  discMmecting  the  ap- 
plication cylinder  pipe  at  the  distributing 
valve;  still  another  way  is  to  close  the 
cut-out  cock  in  the  main  reservoir  supply 
pipe  to  the  distributing  valve;  while 
probably  the  best  method  is  to  close  the 
cut-out  cocks  in  the  pipe  leading  to  the 
different  brake  (flinders. 

DEFECTIVE  L-TBIPLB  VALVE 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  the  follow- 
ing question  tiirougb  the  Journal:  While 
standing  with  engine  coupled  to  a  pas- 
senger train  equipped  with  L  triple 
valves,  I  noticed  air  pump  laboring 
hard  .J  than  usual;  in  examining  train  I 
found  a  bad  blow  at  the  safety  valve  of 
the  triple  on  car  next  to  engine.  The 
brake  {nstm  was  hi  release  position;  no 
blow  at  the  retainer;  and  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  seemed  to  be  fully  charged,  as 
a  good  strong  blow  could  be  had  at  bleed 
ooek.   We  made  two  different  aarioe 


applications  of  the  brake,  but  could  not 
get  the  brake  piston  on  this  car  to  re- 
spond until  making  an  emei^^cy  ap- 
plication.  It  seemed  to  me  like  the  train- 
line  pressure  was  pas^g  tiirougfa  the 
safety  valve;  but  I  can  not  understand 
how  that  amount  of  air  got  tluwu^  fba 
safety  valve  witiioat  moring  the  brake 
pisttML  a  J.  W. 

A.  When  the  triple  valve  is  in  release 
position  the  safety  valve  is  cut  off  from 
the  brake  cylinder,  and  the  port  leading 
to  this  valve  is  closed  by  the  slide  valve. 
However,  if  the  slide  valve  or  its  seat  be 
worn  or  cut,  air  mi^  leak  into  the  safety 
valve  port  and  bring  about  the  result 
which  yon  found.  The  reason  for  the 
brake  not  applying  when  a  service  appli- 
cation was  made  was  that  the  air  leak- 
ing at  the  safety  valve  was  auxiliary  air, 
and  this  leakage  reduced  the  auxiHazy 
pressure  as  rapidly  as  the  brake-pipe 
pressure  was  being  reduced  at  the  brake 
valve;  eonseqnentiy,  the  proaomee  re- 
mabiing  tiw  same  aa  both  udes  of  the 
triple  pisttm  prevented  the  triple  piatoa 
and  its  slide  valve  from  moving  to  service 
position.  When  applying  the  brake  in 
emergency  the  brake-pipe  pressure  was 
reduced  quickly,  thereby  creating  a 
difference  in  pressure  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  triple  piston,  causing  it  to  move 
to  applicatitm  position.  Possibly,  what 
misled  you  in  this  was  the  thought 
that  the  safety  valve  was  connected 
directiy  to  the  brake-cylinder  port; 
this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  the  con- 
nection is  noade  through  the  slide  valve 
and  graduating  valve,  and  this  only  wh&i 
the  triple  valve  is  in  service,  or  service* 
lap  positions.  In  release  and  emergoicy 
positions  the  safety  valve  is  cat  cff  from 
the  brake  cylinder. 

BRAKES  FAILED  TO  HOLD 

Q.  I  have  a  question  on  air  I  would  like 
to  have  answered  through  the  Journal. 
I  was  recentiy  called  to  run  the  second 
engine  of  a  train  CMi^stfaig  of  49  cars. 
We  bad  a  mountain  to  go  down  which  is 
10  miles  long  and  a  grade  of  90  to  96  feet 
per  mile.  The  leading  engine  had  one 
standard  pump  and  one  cross-compound 
pump.  The  engineer  handled  the  air 
nicely  going  down  the  mountain,  and 
slowed  down  to  premier  ni^ed  gtrfog  into 
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station  at  foot  of  the  mountain.  But  as 
the  tower  man  had  orders  to  hold  us  he 
did  not  give  us  the  switch,  and  when  tiie 
engineer  on  the  leading  ei^ine  tried  to 
atop  tlwre  seemed  to  be  no  proooare  in 
his  txain-line;  ooiseqitently  be  ran 
throng  the  derail  and  derailed  both  en- 
gines. The  conductor  stated,  that  when 
the  front  engineer  reduced  speed  the 
hand  on  the  gauge  in  his  cab  went  back 
to  60  pounds,  and  when  he  released  the 
hand  began  to  "flicker"  and  went  back 
to  40  pounds  and  remained  there  until  the 
train  stopped.  Both  engines  are  equipped 
with  the  E-T  equipment  The  oigineer 
of  the  leading  engine  didmed  I  had  my 
brake  cut  in.  This  was  positively  not  the 
case.  My  object  in  presenting  this  case  is 
to  learn  why  the  train-line  did  not 
recharge,  thus  proving  that  other  causes 
may  be  responsible.  Second  Engineeb. 

A.  In  trying  to  reply  to  your  questiiHi, 
we  taast  first  say  that  it  is  indeed  ctm- 
fusing,  as  one  part  seems  to  contradict 
the  other.  In  one  part  you  refer  to  the 
conductor's  statement  that  when  the  man 
on  the  leading  engine  made  an  application 
of  the  brake  to  stow  down  the  speed  of 
the  Ixain,  the  black  hand  moved  back  to 
60  pounds;  this,  of  course,  shows  that 
the  brakes  were  charged,  or  nearly  so.  In 
the  lattor  part  of  your  qaesti<m  you  ask 
■  why  the  brake  pipe  did  not  recharge. 
Again,  you  quote  the  cfmductor  as  say- 
ing "and  when  he  released,  the  hand  be- 
gan to  flicker  and  went  back  to  40  pounds, 
and  remained  there  until  the  train 
stopped. "  It  is  indeed  diflicult  to  under- 
stand why  the  engineer  on  the  leading 
engine  would  undOTtake  to  make  a  release 
of  the  brakes  while  the  train  was  in  mo- 
tna,  and  facing  an  open  denuL  The 
amount  of  brake-pipe  pressure  had  at 
the  time  the  brake  was  applied,  also  the 
amount  of  reduction  made,  could  have 
been  not^  by  the  black  hand  cm  the  small 
gauge  <Hi  your  engine. 


QnestloiiB  and  Answers 

'     BY  JAMBS  GREGORY 

Q.  Which  is  the  best  way  to  try  for 
road  test  on  which  side  engine  is  blowing, 
in  valves  or  cylinder  packing?  We  have 
Boker-raiod  improved  valve  gear  here 


and  it  is  hard  to  find  wideh  side  blow  is 
on  out  on  the  road.  S.  F.  H. 

A.  It  will  make  no  difference  as  to  what 
kind  of  valve  gear  is  used.  To  test  mgine 
on  right  sid^  spot  ber  on  either  upper  or 
lower  quarter  and  open  ^linder  ooeks. 
Thai,  wltii  brake  set,  put  lever  ahead  and 
open  throttle.  If  the  blow  takes  place 
at  that  positiwi,  note  if  steam  is  timing 
out  of  both  cylinder  cocks;  if  so,  it  shows 
the  packing  blows  or  the  steam  blows  by 
the  piston  for  some  other  reason.  It  may 
be  a  cut  cylinder  or  one  worn  out  of  round 
so  packing  doesn't  fit  close.  Next  putre- 
rarse  lever  in  back  motion  with  throttie 
open  and  note  if  there  is  steam  ftom  both 
cylinder  cocks;  if  so,  it  will  show  a  loose 
piston  ring.  If  engine  has  a  built-up  pis- 
ton, and  if  engine  has  Dunbar  or  sectional 
packing  it  will  show  that  the  back  set  of 
packing  is  in  bad  order. 

To  test  for  valve  blow  leave  engine  on 
quarter  position  and  put  reverse  lever  on 
center.  If  steam  comes  out  of  the  cylin- 
der cocks  it  win  show  a  blow  between 
valve  and  seat,  or  if  much  steam  does  not 
come  from  cylinder  cocks  it  proves  the 
blow  is  over  top  of  valve  account  of  de- 
fective valve  strips. 

With  piston  valves  there  is  this  differ- 
ence  that  an  engine  may  not  blow  in  a 
standing  test  but  will  when  working;  if 
the  blow  Is  due  to  defective  exhaust  rings 
or  bulling;  and  the  blow  will  take  place 
at  the  point  when  engine  sounds  lame, 
which  will  help  locate  the  defective  ring. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  sound  of  valve 
and  piston  blows  that  experienced  men 
are  familiar  with,  and  it  may  happen  that 
both  valves  and  pistons  blow  at  liie  same 
time,  which  complicates  the  matter  of 
locating  the  trouble  aecnrately. 

Q.  When  an  acentric  engine  is  changed 
from  outside  to  inside  admission,  what  is 
needed  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  altering 
the  position  of  the  eccentrics  on  the  axle? 

H.  B.  B. 

A.  If  that  is  the  only  change  and  say 
engine  is  standing  on  forward  cmter,  tlie 
eccentrics  must  be  changed  to  a  directly 
opposite  positlm  on  the  axle.  Assuming 
en^e  to  be  indirect,  the  eccentric  would 
be  both  ahead  of  a  vertical  line  drawn 
through  axle  the  distance  raquured  to 
oreroome  the  1^  and  lead  q(  valve  (out- 
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side  admission),  with  the  go-ahead  eccen- 
tric following  the  pin.  If  changed  to  in- 
side admission,  both  eccentrics  would  be 
as  far  back  as  that  votical  line  throagfa 
axle  as  tbiey  were  ahead  of  it  in  Uie  first 
instance. 

The  go-ahead  eccentric  woiddbe  leatfing 

the  pin  in  the  latter  case. 

Q.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the 
power  of  engine  in  one  position  compared 
to  another?  I  notice  my  engine  and  many 
others  will  slip  when  right  crank  pin  has 
just  passed  tiie  lower  quarter.  That 
would  look  as  if  there  was  much  more, 
or  some  more,  power  exerted  with  engine 
at  that  point?  W.  M.  H. 

A.  There  are  two  good  reasons  why  the 
tendency  to  slip  would  be  greater  with 
right  crank  at  that  point  than  at  any 
other.  First,  you  will  notice  that  your 
engine  at  that  position  is  taking  steam  in 
ttte  forward  ends  of  both  (flinders.  This 
mrans  that  ttt&ce  is  a  steam  pressure 
forcing  those  pistons  back  that  is  much 
stronger  than  there  can  be  to  force  them 
ahead,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  area  of 
whole  piston  may  be  utilized  for  power 
when  piston  is  being  moved  back,  while 
some  of  that  piston  area  for  the  forward 
stroke  is  taken  by  the  piston  rod. 
When  you  consider  that  on  anengbae 
faavii^afoiuvinch  piston  rod  there  is  a 
difference  of  over  12  square  inches  of 
area  in  favor  of  the  backward  stroke  of 
piston,  and.  that  tliis  area  on  an  engine 
with  200  pounds  cylinder  pressure  repre- 
sents 2400  pounds  of  cylinder  power  for 
one  side,  or  4800  pounds  for  both  sides, 
you  get  some  idea  of  why  the  tendency 
to  slip  is  greater  at  tiw  point  you  named. 
Another  tiling  to  be  considared  is  the 
fact  that  just  as  the  right  idn  passes  the 
lower  quarter  tiie  hft.one  passes  the  fm- 
ward  center,  usually  with  somewhat  of  a 
kick,  and  this,  together  with  the  greater 
piston  area  during  the  back  stroke,  is 
the  reason  why  there  is  more  tendency 
to  slip  driving  wheels  when  pins  on  the 
right  side  are  in  the  positiwi  stated  in 
your  question. 

Q.  On  the  right  side  of  my  engine  the 
boiler  check  seats  without  much  noise 
when  injector  is  shut  off.  On  the  left 
mde  it  pounds  down  hard.  How  could  it  be 
caused  and  what  the  remedy?  Hehbbb. 


A.  There  must  be  more  lift  in  the  left 
boiler  check.  That  would  cause  the  check 
valve  to  pound  when  injector  would  be 
shut  off.   The  remedy  suggests  itself. 

Q.  I  have  been  looking  into  the  m&tbet 
of  pound  of  left  aide  of  ri^t  lead  en- 
gine. I  can  see  bow  the  aetioa  of  steam 
pressure  on  rig^t  side  of  engine  can  af- 
feet  the  driving  box  of  left  side  at  both 
centers,  but  why  is  there  not  the  same 
pound?  The  pound  seems  to  be  about  all 
at  forward  center.  R.  R.  & 

A  The  only  difference  is  that  when  pin 
on  left  side  is  passing  back  coiter  the 
lost  motion  is  taken  up  without  much 
knock,  as  the  wheel  is  rolling  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  piston  movement,  also  the  di- 
rection in  which  engine  is  moving,  thus 
taking  up  the  lost  motion  in  driving  box 
withoutmuch  knock.  When  left  pin  is  pass- 
ing f coward  cmter,  leftside,  the  action  of 
iristoD  is  opposite  to  the  directkn  engine 
is  movfi^,  for  vhich  reason  the  driving 
wheel  cannot,  as  in  the  other  ease,  roU 
so  as  to  take  up  the  lost  motim  without 
a  knock,  but  the  wheel  must  slide  to  force 
the  left  main  box  back  against  wedge, 
and  this  slide  causes  the  sharppound  we 
get  on  the  left  side  when  an  engine  hav- 
ing a  loose  brass  or  a  loose  wedge  passes 
the  forward  center  going  ahead. 

Q.  We  are  given  to  understand  that 
the  engine  with  Walsehaert  valve  gear 
is  alw^  a  direct  motiw  mgine  in  fto- 
ward  gear  with  outside  admission  valve. 
Is  that  always  the  rule?  Some  say  not 

R.  M. 

A  It  is  always  the  case  if  the  back  end 
of  radius  rod  is  below  the  center  of  link 
with  engine  in  forward  motion. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
relief  valve  and  ttie  l^-paas  valve  in  their 
influence  aa  lubrication?  The  relief  valve 
is  surely  more  simple,  yet  it  has  been 
displaced  here  by  the  more  expensive  by- 
pass? What  is  the  difference?  Then 
must  be  some.  A  Brother. 

A  With  the  relief  valve  air  is  admit- 
ted to  steam  chest  if  engine  is  maning 
shut  off  ^en  the  vacuum  caused  by 
the  moving  piston  becomes  sufficient  to 
raise  the  relief  valve  off  its  seat  This 
incoming  air  follows  the  piston  while  the 
admission  port  in  valve  seat  is  uncovered 
by  tiw  Talv&  If  the  gear  toin  full  Inval 
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pOE^tion  fhe  air  will  follow  piston  to  with- 
in a  few  inches  of  the  end  of  its  stroke 
because  the  valve  leaves  the  admission 
port  uncovered  until  that  time.  If  the 
reverse  lever  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
working  position  after  shutting  off  the 
valve  travel  will  be  shorter,  and  if  lever 
is  set  for  a  10-incfa  cutoff  tiw  air  coming 
tiirougfa  relief  valve  will  only  foOow  the 
piston  for  10  inches  of  its  stroke,  after 
which  the  valve  shuts  off  the  admission 
port  until  piston  has  traveled,  say  18 
inches. 

During  that  time  the  i^linder  is  blmd 
and  the  moving  piston  creates  a  vacuum, 
so  that  when  the  exhaust  is  opened  liiere 
is  a  rush  of  idr  tiirough  the  open  exbanst 
to  supply  this  vacuum,  and  tbiB  current 
carries  with  it  smoke  and  cinders  and  hot 
gases  which  dry  up  the  valves  and  cylin- 
ders so  as  to  affect  lubrication.  With  en- 
gine in  full  stroke  the  extent  of  this  fault 
is  less,  of  course,  but  it  is  always  present 
in  some  measure  and  the  relief  valve  can- 
not overcome  it. 

The  by-pass  valve,  of  which  there  are 
various  types,  was  designed  to  correct 
that  fault  of  the  relief  valve  by  providing 
for  direct  connection  between  the  ends  of 
cylinder  when  drifting  so  that  the  air  is 
churned  back  and  forth  for  the  whole 
distance  of  the  piston  stroke,  in  both 
directions,  practically  eliminating  circula- 
tim  of  any  kind  from  the  smoke  box, 
whether  the  reverse  tover  be  left  hi  the- 
working  notch  or  put  in  full  stn^e  posi- 
tion after  shutting  off. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name 
"consolidated"  as  applied  to  the  consoli- 
dated engine?  I  am  told  it  is  the  design 
of  the  oigine,  whereby  the  spring  equal- 
ising system  connects  that  of  the  engine 
and  engine  track  to  equalize  w  distribute 
the  weight  on  the  engine  that  suggested 
the  name.  D.  D.  M. 

A.  We  will  quote  the  reply  of  the  Sail- 
way  and  Locomotive  Engineering  on  that 
questicn  made  recently  in  answer  to  the 
same  question  by  one  of  its  contributors, 
as  it  seems  to  be  the  right  one. 

The  first  *  'oinsolidation"  engine  was  de- 
signed by  Alexander  Mitchell,  master 
mechanic  of  the  Lehigh  &  Mahanoy 
Railroad. 

About  the  time  the  engine  was  com- 
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pleted,  the  railroad  named  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
and  the  name  "consolidation"  was  given 
to  the  engine  to  honor  the  event 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  we  so  often  find 
the  injectors  or  rather  either  injector  will 
not  sapidy  engine  well  mough  to  make  a 
nm  of  more  than  five  or  six  miles  with- 
out getting  the  boiler  low  in  water?  We 
use  No.  9  injectors  here  and  they  will  not 
supply  the  engines.  Would  they  supply 
if  steam  was  superheated?  If  so,  why? 

A.  It  is  a  common  fault  of  some  older 
^pes  of  engines  that  the  water  supply  is 
not  sufficient  or  rather  the  boiler  capacity 
will  not  permit  of  the  use  of  a  water  sup- 
ply conmstoit  with  the  demand  of  the 
cylinders.  These  are  what  is  known  as 
over-cylindered  endues,  and  the  injector 
range  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  that 
of  the  engines'  capacity  for  steam-mak- 
ing. 

It  is  the  practice  to  purposely  use  small 
capaci^  injectors  on  such  engines  so  th^ 
will  steam.  This  restricts  the  engine  to 
an  amount  of  work  s<Hnewhat  bdow  that 
represented  by  its  cylinder  capacity,  but 
it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done.  The  ton- 
nage rating  of  such  engines  should  be 
regulated  with  a  regard  for  a  deficient 
boiler  capacity. 

To  superheat  the  engines  would  correct  . 
the  fault  to  a  large  extent,  as  the  in- 
eeeased  volome  of  steam  due  to  sup^ 
heating,  also  the  elimination  of  cylinder 
condensation  that  would  follow  the  change, 
would  represent  an  economy  in  water  con- 
sumption that  would  make  t^em  good 
steamers,  and  they  could  then  be  supplied 
with  feed  water  with  the  smaller  injector 
tiiat  was  not  large  enoni^  to  supply  when 
using  superheated  steam. 

Q.  We  have  engines  bare  with  [^tw 
valves  and  Stephenson  gear  and  some 
with  piston  valve  and  outside  gears,  the 
Walschaert  and  Baker.  It  has  been  said 
that  if  there  is  water  in  cylinders,  as 
when  starting  out  of  roundhouse,  or  any 
time,  for  that  matter,  that  there  is  not  so 
much  danger  of  shearing  a  piston  key  or 
fordng  out  a  cylinder  head  on  the  engines 
with  the  outside  valve  gears  as  with  the 
engines  having  Stephenson  gear.  What 
could  make  the  difference?  Is  there  any? 

A.  Whatever  the  difference,  it  would* 
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in  the  port  opening  in  valve  seat  when 
piston  came  near  to  end  of  stroke.  With 
the  piston  valve  Hiere  is  no  rdief  for 
pressure  from  water  compressed  by  the 
piston  unless  there  is  a  special  valve  for 
that  purpose.  In  the  absence  of  that 
valve  this  compression  may  cause  dam- 
age to  cylinder  or  piston,  or  some  of  its 
onmected  parts.  With  the  Stephenson 
valve  gear  this  is  more  likely  to  take  i^ace 
than  with  the  others,  for  the  reason  tiiat 
it  has  little  or  no  port  opening  in  cylinder 
with  reverse  lever  in  full  stroke  position 
through  which  the  compressed  water 
might  escape  and  thus  relieve  the  pres- 
sure. With  the  outside  gears,  having  a 
fixed  lead,  tiw  valve  opens  the  admission 
port  just  as  soon,  and  as  wid^  with  lever 
in  full  stxoke  as  in  the  shcnrt  cut-<^  po- 
sition,  so  when  there  is  an  ezcea^ve 
amount  of  water  in  cylinders,  as  whm 
first  moving  engine  out  of  house,  the  ad- 
mission port  opens  and  relieves  the  pres- 
sure produced  by  the  advancing  piston, 
compr^ffiing  the  water  in  cylinder  near 
the  end  of  piston  stroke.  This  is  the  only 
reascm  apparent  why  pistcm  viUve  engines 
having  Stephenson  gear  are  mxae  WteLy 
to  cause  shearing  of  piston  keys,  spring- 
ing of  pistons,  forcing  out  of  cylinder 
heads,  etc ,  than  engines  having  the  out- 
side valve  gears,  such  as  the  Southern,  the 
Baker  or  Walscfaaert 

Q.  What  is  the  combustion  chamber  in 
firebox  really  for?  It  shortens  the  flues, 
thus  reduchig  beating  surface  so  what  is 
there  in  it  to  offset  that  Io8s7    R.  R.  R. 

A.  The  combustion  chamber  is  merely 
to  provide  firebox  space  within  which  the 
great  volume  of  oxygen  and  volatile  prod- 
ucts of  the  fuel  are  permitted  to  inter- 
mingle with  each  other  in  a  manner  not 
possible  in  the  ordinary  firebox,  and  thus 
promote  efficiency  and  economy  in  steam 
making  by  the  more  complete  combus- 
tion resulting  therefrom.  The  loss  of 
heating  surface  due  to  shortening  of  flues 
counts  for  little,  as  flue  heating  surface 
is  much  less  effective  for  steam  making 
tlian  firebox  sheets,  so  the  slightest  gain 
in  temperature  due  to  the  improved  com- 
bustion the  combustion  dumber  affords 
would  overbalance  the  loss  due  to  the 
shortening  of  flues  neoessaiy  to  make 
room  for  it. 


Q.  Can  an  engine  with  a  bn^cen  pedes- 
tal brace,  or  frune,  haul  her  train  to  tlie 
terminal  if  it  is  but  a  few  miles? 

Mehbeb. 

A.  It  depends  on  where  frame  is  broken. 
If  it  is  back  of  the  main  boxes  or  main 
jaws  there  is  no  reason  why  an  engine 
could  not  haul  her  tr^  but  if  the  break 
is  betwe«i  the  main  jaws  and  tbe  eylin- 
das  tiie  engine  should  not  do  mora  than 
movehersell 

It  is  the  same  with  a  bibken  pedestal 
brace  or  binder.  If  it  is  not  the  main 
binder  that  is  broken  the  engine  can  haul 
her  train.  The  danger  of  trying  to  do  so 
with  main  binder  broken  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  possible  effect  on  opposite  frame, 
which  mi|^t  be  bait  by  the  aetim  of  de- 
fective side;  also  tiiere  would  be  an  addi- 
tional str^  put  upon  side  rod  m  ttw 
broken  side  that  mii^t  result  aaioaafy  if 
an  attempt  were  made  to  haul  a  train,  or 
any  part  of  one,  with  an  engine  so 
disabled. 

Q.  Our  engines  here  with  piston  valves 
have  by-pass  valves.  The  engines  with 
slide  valve  have  not  Why  are  th^  not 
as  much  needed  In  <me  case  as  tiu  otfia'T 

R.  R.  6. 

A.  The  by-pass  valve  prevents  exces- 
sive compression  in  cylinder  when  engine 
is  drifting.  It  also  prevents  the  forming 
of  a  vacuum  in  cylinder  sufficient  to  cause 
smoke  and  cinders  from  front  end  being 
forced  down  through  nozzle  when  engine 
is  running  shut  off.  When  exoessiTO  cran- 
pression  takes  place  in  the  <^linder  using 
piston  valve,  thore  is  no  chance  to  rdieve 
itself  and  tiie  disagreeable  actira  of  a 
high  compression,  when  drifting,  is  de- 
cidedly noticeable  in  the  riding  of  an 
engine  and  its  effect  on  the  machinery. 
The  slide  valve  will  rise  off  the  seat  to 
relieve  that  pressure  if  it  is  hlg^Nr  than 
steam  chest  pressure,  but  the  piston  valve 
cannot  do  tiiat^  for  which  reason  the  by- 
pass valve  is  needed  on  tiie  pistcn  valTO 
engine. 

Q.  We  read  that  the  by-pass  valve  is 
better  for  lubrication,  also  ptermits  an 
engine  to  drift  more  freely  than  does  the 
relief  valve  on  steam  chest  Bow  could 
that  be,  as  they  both  woric^-on  the  fame 
principle,  both  adndttkigyUpid^^i&a 
when  throttle  is  shut  offT       R.  SLG. 
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A.  The  purpose  of  the  steam  chest  re- 
lief valve  and  the  by-pass  valve  is  the 
same,  but  they  operate  differently,  and 
are  not  equally  ^Rdent  The  relief  valve 
permits  air  to  flow  into  cylinder  when  en- 
gine is  drifting,  but  only  while  the  steam 
port  to  cylinder  is  open  at  the  end  from 
which  the  piston  is  receding.  If  the  re- 
venie  lever  is  dropped  to  full  stroke  after 
shutting  off,  as  was  the  custom  with  the 
engines  of  the  pas^  the  Imiger  travel  of 
valve  resultii^  wmdd  keep  tlie  steam  port 
open  for  the  greater  part  of  the  piston 
staroke  so  that  very  little  vacnom  would 
be  produced  in  cylinder.  With  the  larger 
engines  of  latter  days,  however,  the  pAc- 
tice  of  dropping  lever  down  has  stopped, 
with  the  result  that  when  throttle  is  shut 
off  and  lever  left  in  running  position,  say  at 
ten-inch  cut-off,  air  will  be  admitted  into 
cylinder  only  while  pistm  ia  moviiv  ten 
inches  from  end  of  i^linder.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  stroke,  or  untj]  the  valve 
is  in  exhaust  position,  there  is  a  vacuum 
being  formed  to  relieve  while  there  is  a 
ruBb  of  air  causing  the  heat  and  smoke 
and  gases  of  front  end  being  forced  down 
through  nozzle  and  exhaust  passage  to 
cylinder  when  exhaust  is  opened. 

With  the  by-pass  valve  there  ia  a  era- 
tinual  forcing  of  the  air  at  one  end  of  a  cyl- 
inder into  the  opposite  end.  as  when  the 
piston  is  moving  in  one  direction  it  forces 
the  air  ahead  of  it  through  the  by-pass 
valve  into  the  opposite  end,  and  it  works 
independently  of  the  mwn  'steam  valve, 
BO  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether 
the  reverse  lever  ia  left  in  naming  poaition 
after  shutting  off  or  not,  as  there  can  be 
no  vacuum  created  in  the  cylinder,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  relief  valves  on  steam 
chest,  and  that  is  the  thing  to  be  avoided 
in  so  far  as  lubrication  is  concerned.  As 
for  the  more  free  drifting  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  effect  of  a  vacuum  on 
tin  rear  side  of  a  {dston  is  bound  to  In- 
crease the  resiatance  to  its  motion  in  Ihe 
direction  In  which  it  is  moving  as  much 
as  the  difference  in  atmospheric  pressure 
on  each  side  of  the  piston  amounts  to. 
lliis  accounts  for  a  portion  of  the  resist- 
ance to  free  drifting  with  the  relief  valve, 
and  when  we  MHuider  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable compression  caused  between 
the  time  the  exhaust  pent  ia  closed  against 


the  piston  before  it  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  stroke  when  the  relief  valve  la  used 
that  is  not  iwesent  in  the  case  of  the  by- 
pass  valve,  we  can  see  why  the  engine 
drifts  more  freely  with  the  latter. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  low  terminal  pres- 
sure? What  does  it  amount  to?  What 
by  initial  pressure?  Ritnner. 

A.  Answering  last  half  of  question 
first,  initial  pressure  is  the  steam  admit- 
ted to  the  cylinder  during  the  period  of 
admission;  tliat  is,  during  the  time  tiw 
valve  leaves  tiie  port  open  after  piston 
commence  the  stroke  until  the  cut-off 
takes  place. 

Terminal  pressure  is  the  final  cylinder 
pressure  just  before  exhaust  takes  place. 
An  excessively  low  terminal  pressure 
would  mean  that  the  steam  was  expanded 
to  a  point  where  the  cylinder  temperature 
would  be  lowered  to  a  degree  not  con- 
sistent with  either  economy  or  effideni^; 
another  fault  would  be  that  at  the  ex- 
tremely short  cut-off  likely  under  such 
conditions,  there  would  be  an  excessive 
compression  which  would  mean  hard 
riding  of  ens^ne  if  nothing  more. 

Q.  What  is  the  new  color  sdieme  for 
dgnals  recently  adopted  by  some  of  the 
trunk  line  roada  and  what  are  the  colors 
to  indicate  when  the  change  is  made? 
Also  why  was  the  change  made  and  what 
changes  will  follow  its  adoption?    W.  M. 

A.  The  change  you  refer  to  is  tor  the 
purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  white 
light  aa  an  all  clear  signaL  The  reason 
for  the  change  ia  thwe  are  so  many  lights 
of  that  color  near  the  right  of  way  of 
every  railroad,  on  streets  and  in  buildings, 
that  the  en^neer  is  liable  to  become  con- 
fused when  trying  to  distinguish  the 
right  from  the  wrong  one.  Under  the 
new  system  green  lif^ts  will  mean 
"dear,"  or  "proceed,"  yellow  will  mean 
"cantimi,"  red  will  continue  to  be  the 
**8top"  or  "danger"  dgnaL 

This  will  mean  a  change  in  switch  lamps 
and  targets,  marker  lam[n  for  rear  of 
trains,  slow  signals,  resume  speed  signs, 
hand  lamps,  etc 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  flues  in  su- 
perheated engines  would  coat  over  or 
tKmeycomb,  more  than  in  fireboxes  of,en- 
gines  using  satun^edci^MiiQid^luy 
seem  to  do?  R.  KTS. 
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A.  There  18  DO  reason  why  such  should 
be  the  case  if  engine  is  properly  handled. 
The  full  benefit  of  superheating  is  some- 
times lost  throu^  foilure  of  those  man- 
aging the  power  to  ai^freciate  the  need 
of  special  care  on  the  part  of  the  fire- 
man to  avoid  smotheriiv  the  fire.  This 
practice  is  bad  enough  with  the  saturated 
engine,  but  is  especially  so  with  the  en- 
gine using  superheated  steam,  owing  to 
the  milder  draft  of  the  latter,  and  not 
only  is  the  fuel  wastefuUy  used  by  fire 
being  crowded,  but  diidcering  of  fire, ' 
honeycombing  of  flues  and  Indifferent  per- 
formance generally  may  often  be  traced 
to  that  cause. 

Q.  We  have  some  engines  here  with 
wide  fireboxes.  They  steam  well  enough 
if  a  sloping  fire  is  carried,  that  is,  it 
must  be  light  ahead  and  heavier  near  the 
back  end  If  allowed  to  get  heavy  ahead, 
or  light  behind,  engine  doesn't  do  welL 
The  grates  are  slightly  sloping.  How 
can  this  be  accounted  for?  Why  the  need 
of  two  different  depths  of  fire  if  the 
draft  is  the  same  through  the  whtde  fire- 
box? H.  R. 

A.  The  draft  is  not  of  equal  force 
through  the  whole  grate  area.  The  fact 
of  having  to  carry  different  depths  of 
fire  in  each  end  of  firebox  proves  that 
If  the  engfaie  doesn't  steam  whoi  fire  is 
as  heavy  ahead  as  at  back  end  it  shows 
that  depth  of  fire  ahead  is  too  much  to 
permit  the  necessary  amount  of  air  for 
proper  combustion  to  pass  through  it, 
account  of  the  draft  force  being  weak 
there. 

That  Usa  fire  may  be  carried  beaviex-  at 
back  end  proves  the  greater  draft  force 
through  fire  at  that  point.   If  the  draft 

force  were  uniformly  even  through  the 
whole  grate  surface  there  would  need  to 
be  an  even  depth  of  fire  carried  to  make 
a  good  steaming  engine.  We  have  the 
same  thUig  illustrated  in  engines  of  same 
class,  some  of  which  do  well  with  a  heavy 
fire,  while  others  must  have  a  lighter  fira 
to  steam  the  best  It  is  merely  a  case  of 
regulating  the  depth  of  fire  to  correspmd 
to  the  force  of  draft  circulation  through 
it,  and  this  force  varies  with  different 
engines  and  may  not  be  uniformly  the 
same  at  all  parts  of  firebox  in  the  same 
engine,  due  to  how  it  is  drafted. 


Q.  When  we  fail  to  make  time  on  our 
road  the  motive  power  department  doesn 't 
seem  to  think  any  excuse  is  good  so  long 
as  the  engine  made  steam  enoagtL  Our 
power  is  pooled  and  the  valve  gear  ta 
often  very  loose;  alao  the  boxes  poimd 
badly  on  most  of  tin  ei^nes.  Don't  you 
think  there  are  other  reasons  for  engine 
losit^  time  just  as  good  as  that  of  low 
steam  pressure?  H.  R. 

A.  Thematterof  condition  of  machinery 
has  never  been  duly  considered  in  assign- 
ing cause  for  engine's  failure  to  make 
time.  The  steun  pressure  has  ever  bea 
regarded  as  the  main  if  not  the  only 
thitag.  but  it  is  really  not  so.  We  often 
hear  the  remark,  "t^e  power  is  all  shot 
to  pieces, ' '  but  yet  reports  of  engine  los- 
ing time  with  full  steam  pressure  look 
suspicious  to  some  people  who  should 
know  better,  or  if  they  already  know 
should  make  due  allowance  f ot  the  kxao, 
pounding  engine.  With  the  tonnage  sya- 
tem  of  rating  train  weight  the  mar^  of 
power  of  engine  over  that  needed  to 
make  the  time  under  average  conditions 
is  none  too  liberal,  and  when  unusual  con- 
ditions are  eneoimtered  the  best  engine 
may  fail,  at  times;  but  when  the  ma- 
chinery Is  permitted  to  get  loose  enough 
to  affect  the  valve  movement  there  la 
often  no  margin  of  power  to  meet  unusual 
conditions  of  weather,  or  train  reustanc^ 
and  engine  fulures  result,  even  when  the 
steam  pressure  is  at  the  full  limit. 

Q.  Our  engines  are  all  saperiieaters 
here.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  desire 
to  run  very  big  nozzles  in  these  engines, 
too  large  it  seems  to  me,  yet  some  of  the 
engineers  have  the  idea  that  eveo  If  ea- 
gine  doesn't  steam  well  it  is  better  if  the 
nozzle  is  big  than  if  the  engine  steams 
well  with  a  small  nozzle.  They  claim  they 
can  make  bettw  time.  What  do  you  think 
about  it?  R.  W.  D. 

A.  We  all  favor  the  lai^  nozzle,  of 
course,  other  cmditions  heiag  equal,  hot 
not  when  it  means  a  poor  steaming  en- 
gine. With  the  saturated  engme  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  free  nozzle  was  more  appar^ 
ent,  but  since  the  coming  of  the  super- 
heater  we  hear  less  of  big  nozzles.  The 
effect  of  a  too  big  nozzle  is  different  in 
the  saturated  ei^^^ji^^K^jtgdtothat 
with  the  engine  n^gaaperbeateasteam. 
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The  main  thing  now  is  to  maintain  the 
liighest  posmble  degree  of  saperlieat  uni- 
formly, even  if  the  nozzle  must  be  con- 
tracted to  do  that  A  big  nozzle  usually 
means  low  firebox  temperature  and  a  cor- 
respondingly low  degree  of  superheat 
with  consequent  lose  of  power.  It  is 
also  true  that,  given  the  same  area  of 
exhaust  opening  and  volume  of  exhaust 
the  superheater  will  be  the  most  free 
wolfing  en^ne,  owing  to  the  steam  being 
lighter  as  compared  to  the  more  dense 
nature  of  saturated  steam  at  interlocking 
and  block  signal  stations,  also  U^ts  at 
crossing  gates. 

Q.  Where  does  the  benefit  of  super- 
heating come  in  with  switch  engines? 
You  cannot  work  them  at  shmt  cut-o£F 
and,  besides,  they  are  shut  off  a  lot  more 
than  a  road  en^ne.   Please  explain. 

R.  M.  S. 

A.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  superheater 
that  its  efficiency  is  increased  with  the 
capacity  of  the  engine.  If  the  engine  is 
worked  hard,  as  switch  engines  usually 
are,  the  firebox  temperature  is  high  and 
the  superheat  at  the  maximum.  The 
varialions  due  to  engines  Ui  switching 
service  being  so  often  shut  off  are  most 
successfully  met  by  the  supetlieating  of 
steam  also,  as  the  poor  conductivity  of 
superiieated  steam  causes  it  to  give  up 
less  heat  to  surfaces  it  comes  in  contact 
with  than  saturated  steam.  This  fact 
accounts  for  the  great  advant^^  of 
superheating  on  switch  ^igines,  as  there 
is  a  ocmsiderable  Ipss  from  cradensation 
of  saturated  steam  due  to  the  low  cylin- 
der temperature  of  engines  in  that  class 
of  service. 

Another  feature  of  advantage  is  that 
the  milder  draft  and  better  steaming  of 
the  superheater  yard  engine  permits  of 
carrying  a  li^t  fire  so  that  tlie  waste  at 
the  pop  from  yard  engines,  that  are 
necessarily  hiactive  a  portion  of  the  time, 
is  less  than  with  the  engine  omng  satu- 
rated steam  in  which  a  heavier  fire  must 
be  carried  at  all  times. 

Q.  Does  an  engine  get  the  benefit  of 
superheating  right  away  when  starting  a 
tram,  or  rather  when  getting  it  under 
headway  after  having  started  it? 

A.  It  is  no  advanti^  m  the  matter  of 
starting  but  is  of  almost  immediate  benefit 


after  engine  had  made  a  few  exhausts, 
with  a  good  fire.  It  has  been  shown  by 
switch  engines,  using  superheated  steam, 
working  intermittently,  that  the  degree 
of  superheat  will  increase  160  to  200  de- 
grees after  engine  has  made  a  few  ex- 
hausts in  starting  a  train. 

Q.  It  is  the  role  here  to  open  the  fur- 
nace door  attBT  every  scoop  of  coal.  The 
firemen  dm't  wsnt  to  do  it;  and  I  don't 
blame  them,  but  the  traveler  holds  the 
engineer  for  the  failure  of  the  fireman  to 
live  up  to  the  rule.  Is  it  really  important 
that  tiie  rule  should  be  followed? 

A  Member. 

A.  It  has  long  been  the  rule  to  close 
furnace  door  between  scoops.  It  was 
more  necessary  to  do  that  when  we  had 
the  engines  with  deep  fireboxes,  as  the 
cold  air  entering  at  door  passed  so  hi^ 
above  the  fire  that  its  temperature  was 
much  below  that  of  the  flue  sheet,  thus 
causing  a  sudden  contraction  there,  which 
was  often  productive  of  leaky  flues.  With 
the  shallow  fireboxes  of  the  present  there 
is  less  danger  from  that  source.  Where 
the  so-called  automatic  fire  door  is 
used,  tiie  practice  is  to  close  the  door  be- 
tween scoops,  but  the  old  swing  door,  or 
any  kind  not  operated  by  power  otiier 
than  the  fireman,  Is  usually  left  open  until 
the  regular  number  of  scoops  are  put  in, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  practice  is  as  bad 
as  some  others  that  are  more  easily  toler- 
ated by  the  company  or  the  traveling 
engineer. 

Q.  I  have  never  run  a  Stephenson  gear 
engine  but  would  like  to  know  in  what 
respect  the  outside  valve  gears  are  supe- 
rior to  the  Stephenson?  Young  Runner. 

A.  They  are  superior  in  many  ways. 
They  are  lighter,  more  durable  and  more 
ccmvenient  for  inspectiim  and  general 
care.  As  for  durabili^  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  tiie  outside  vahre  gears 
of  any  kind  and  the  Stephenson  or  link 
motion.  Some  of  the  outside  gears  will, 
with  proper  care,  or  in  fact  any  reasona- 
ble care,  run  a  long  time  without  requir- 
ing overhauling,  a  fact  that  represents 
much  of  gain  in  economy  and  efficient 
of  the  engine  as  to  its  aver^  service 
compared  to  which  the  cost  of  overhaul- 
ing is  but  incideitt^e'Mhine'ffi^^buicy 
of  the  Stei^nson  gesr  to  devefop  lost 
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motion  ia  such  that  the  average  of  service 
of  the  engine  is  somewhat  lowered 
thereby,  in  addition  to  which  the  cost  of 
putting  valve  gear  in  shape  at  each  gener- 
al overhauling  of  the  engine  reproBMits  an 
expense  unknown  with  the  outside  gears. 

Another  advantage  of  the  outside  gears 
is  their  less  liability  to  failure  on  the 
road,  as  well  as  the  more  free  accessi- 
bility they  afford  for  fixing  up  whenever 
they  do  fail,  which  in  itself  is  a  time- 
saver  worthy  of  consideration  in  the 
comparison  between  the  different  valve 
gears. 


TRAIN  RULES— STANDARD  CODE 

EDITED  BY  GEO.  E.  COLLINOWOOD 

The  discaNrion  of  the  queatioaB  Bubmltted  on 
train  rules  will  be  from  the  "Standard  Code  of 
Rulei,"  uid  whatever  mar  »PPear  in  these  columns 
should  not  influence  anyone  to  denart  from  the 
roles  as  applied  on  the  road  on  wUeh  the  msmlMr 
la  employed. 

A  case  recently  came  to  my  attention 
where  a  regular  passenger  train  was  run- 
ning in  two  sections.  The  first  section 
was  displaying  green  signals.  An  extra 
freight  train  was  on  the  siding  at  a  non- 
telegraph  station,  and  after  the  first 
section  passed  it  proceeded  agidnstseomd 
section  of  the  passenger  train.  The  crew 
of  the  freight  claim  tiiey  did  not  hear  the 
whistle  signal  14  (k)  nor  did  they  see  any 
classification  signals  on  the  first  section. 

The  engineman  of  the  passenger  train 
claims  that  he  gave  whistle  signal  14  (k) 
and  that  his  fireman  told  him  that.he  saw 
steam  escaping  from  the  whistle  of  the 
ens^ne  on  the  siding  as  though  in  answer 
to  the  signal*  but  neither  the  engineman 
nor  the  fireman  heard  any  sound  in  reply. 

It  was  developed  that  both  classifica- 
tion signals  were  burning  on  the  front  of 
the  engine  of  the  regular  passenger  train 
at  a  station  beyond  the  point  where  the 
freight  train  had  been  met. 

The  fault  of  the  passenger  train  in  not 
stopinng  when  it  received  no  answer  to 
the  whistle  signal  is  unquestioned;  but  it 
was  also  the  duly  of  the  men  on  the 
freight  train,  on  the  siding,  to  observe  if 
the  passenger  train  displayed  signals 
when  it  passed,  and  they  evidently  failed 
to  do  so. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  event  of 
elassificatiMi  signals  being  obscured  by 


fog  or  heavy  weather,  or  being  extin* 
guished,  the  roads  are  depending  entirety 
on  the  engineman  to  give  whistle  signal 
U(k).  It  is  expected  that  if  he  fails  to 
get  the  answer  to  the  signal  be  will  stop 
and  notify  the  crew  that  signals  are  bdng 
displayed  for  a  following  section. 

To  overcome  the  bad  features  of  the 
case  a  railroad  asked  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  its  opinion  on  a  method 
of  having  all  regular  trains,  when  there  is 
only  one  section,  ^qtlay  signals,  andwhu 
thwe  is  more  llian  we  sectiMi,  the  last 
section  only  shoald  be  required  to  dlqday 
signals.  By  this  means  it  was  thought 
tlat  in  case  the  signals  fail,  or  if  the  mai 
fail  to  give  warning,  the  worst  that  can 
happen,  according  to  the  sappositira),  is 
a  delay  to  the  train  that  might  be  <n  a 
siding  waiting. 

The  American  Railway  Association 
made  reply  as  foUows:  "The  committee 
considers  Standard  Code  Roles  20  and  14 
amply  sufficient  for  the  safe  movement 
of  trains  when  run  in  sections,  and  that 
success  with  Rule  20,  as  with  other  rules 
of  the  code,  depends  upon  its  being  ob- 
served It  does  not  feel  warranted  in 
expressing  an  opinion  concerning  a  prac- 
tice which  has  not  met  witli  the  formsl 
sanction  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, and  would  suggest  further  that 
the  practice  which  it  is  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  Standard  Rule  is  not  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  trial  or  experience  to 
justify  the  committee  in  recommending 
its  use  or  adoption. ' ' 

The  inropoaed  plan  of  having  only  the 
last  section  display  signals  does  not  seem 
to  furnish  the  protecti<m  which  is  needed. 
A  train  crew  which  wilt  fail  to  observe 
green  classification  signals  on  the  leading 
section,  and  assume  that  there  were  ntme 
displayed,  is  just  as  liable  to  fail  to  ob- 
serve the  absence  of  classification  signals 
on  the  leading  train  and  assume  that  such 
signals  were  displayed.  In  fact  tiwre  is 
little  room  for  assoming  anytiiing  in  ood- 
nection  with  train  roles  and  orders  when 
safe  movement  is  desired,  as  it  always  is. 
Besides  this,  a  change  in  the  rule  would 
be  liable  to  lead  to  misunderstanding,  as 
it  has  been  the  custom  for  so  Icmg  to  dis- 
pUy  signals  for  a  Mmr9^<S0^imjVl9t 
a  complete  reversal  of  tin  plan  Sniold 
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be  liable  to  result  in  accident,  before  the 
men  were  fully  used  to  each  a  radical 
change. 

It  seems  that  the  occasional  failure  to 
observe  signals  is  largely  due  to  the  use 
of  the  auxiliary  signal  14  (k)  which  has  a 
tendency  to  encourage  trainmen  to  depend 
upon  the  audible  sign^  which  requires 
less  ettott  At  the  same  time  the  audible 
signal  is  purely  a  matter  of  memory  with 
the  engineman  of  the  train  displaying 
sienals,  and  as  such  mi^t  be  easily  over- 
looked, whereas  the  signals  displayed 
have  a  permanent  feature.  There  is  at 
presoit  a  serious  doubt  that  signal  14  (k) 
is  wise. 


San  Amtonio,  TkzAs,  Nov.  1. 1916. 

Editor  Train  Rules  Departuent: 
Would  a  train  order  be  void  if  the  resi- 
dent station  of  the  train  dispatcher  was  not 
on  it?  Some  claim  that  it  would  and  that 
it  would  be  the  same  as  not  having  a  date. 

(2)  Would  a  flagman  be  doing  right 
when  he  is  whistled  out^  and  thm  whoi 
he  is  about  five  minutes'  walk  from 
the  hundred  mark,  keep  on  to  the  hundred 
mark  after  being  called  in? 

Member  Div.  427. 

A.  A  train  order  would  not  be  void  if  it 
did  not  have  on  the  order  the  station  from 
which  the  dispatcher  issued  the  order, 
nor  would  it  be  void  if  it  contuned  the 
name  of  Ihe  issuing  statim,  or  resident 
station.  Train  dispatchers  may  work 
temporarily  &om  some  other  station  and 
the  orders  issued  therefrom  are  as  binding 
as  when  issued  from  the  regular  office. 

The  Standard  Code  of  Rules  does  not  re- 
quire the  name  of  the  station  of  the  issu- 
ing office  to  be  shown  at  alL  All  it  re- 
qnires  is  the  date,  numbo:,  address 
naming  the  place  at  which  each  is  to  re- 
ceive his  copy  of  the  order,  the  body  or 
text  of  the  order  and  the  initials  of  the 
person  authorized  to  direct  train  move- 
ment, the  time,  and  also  complete, 
•  The  omission  of  any  of  these  things 
menUoned  should  cause  the  one  receiving 
the  order  to  insist  upon  the  defect  being 
remedied. 

(2)  Under  Standard  Rules  a  flagman 
may  return  to  his  train  when  recalled, 
first  placing  two  torpedoes  on  the  rail 
when  conditions  requure  it. 


Our  correspondent  writes  of  ahimdred- 
yard  limit,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  rule 
is  not  standard,  as  no  limit  is  given  in  the 
Standard  Rule  except  that  it  must  be  a 
sufficient  distance  to  insure  full  protection. 

It  seems,  when  a  fli^;man  is  recalled 
before  he  goes  the  full  limit  when  a 
limit  is  prescribed,  that  he  may  return 
unless  the  rule  specially  states  that  he 
shall  not  return  in  such  a  case.  Of 
course  he  should  not  return  in  any  case  if 
there  Is  a  irain  in  d^t  or  hearing. 

SaTBKBUMD,  Sask..  Oot.  IS,  1916. 

*  Editor  Train  Rules  Depabthent: 
There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
about  the  f<^wing  ease  and  I  would  like 
your  understanding  on  it 

I  started  out  of  my  initial  station  with 
engine  603  taking  up  the  schedule  of  No. 
78.  At  C  I  received  an  order  to  meet 
extra  1028  at  D.  At  E  I  received  an 
order  reading:  "Engine  603  is  annulled 
as  Na  78  from  E  engine  608  wwk  extra 
1840  to  10  o'clock  between  E  and  G  not 
protecting  ^[ainst  extras  and  with  right 
aver  Na  78  engine  unknown  and  No.  80 
engine  unknown." 

Can  engine  603  be  run  as  No.  78  from 
E  after  being  annulled  as  No.  78?    C.  B. 

A.  The  example  under  which  the  above 
order  was  issued  is  the  old  form.  When 
an  ei^ine  is  annulled  as  Na  78  it  does  not 
annul  the  schedule  No.  78  but  only  the 
ri^t  of  the  engine  to  run  on  that  schedule, 
and  when  desired  the  engine  may  be 
again  run  as  No.  78  from  E.  The  annul- 
ling of  an  engine  does  not  involve  the  an- 
nulling of  a  schedule.  The  word  annulled 
when  used  in  connection  with  a  schedule  has 
a  different  meaning  in  that  it  cannot  be 
agahi  restored  after  being  annulled  and 
for  tiiat  reason  the  word  "annulled"  is 
no  longer  used  for  withdrawing  an  engine 
from  a  train,  under  standard  rules. 

The  new  form  reads  as  follows: 

"Engine  60S  is  withdrawn  as  Na  78 
fromE." 

It  is  true  that  the  example  quoted  is 
intended  for  use  in  withdrawing  a  sectitm, 
but  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  example 
shown  for  withdrawing  an  engine  it  can 
be  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose 
when  a  schedul^is  not^b^^^^^uMM  in 
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Long  Trains  and  Ixmt  Hons 

BY  JASON  KELLEY 

Pending  the  adjastmait  of  the  wi^ 
question,  and  while  interest  In  the  pro- 
ceedings is  keen,  it  might  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  readers,  or  to  the  general 
public,  for  that  matter,  to  some  features 
.in  railway  management  that  bear  directly 
on  the  questions  at  issue  today  between 
the  railroads  and  their  train  and  engine- 
men. 

If  railroads  were  operated  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  profit  derived  from  tran»- 
portation  earnings,  there  would  be  less 
cause  for  complaint,  if  any,  on  the  part 
of  engine  and  train  employees.  The 
practical  railway  official  knows  that  long 
trains  and  long  hours  of  continuous  service 
on  the  part  of  train  employees  are  not 
conducive  to  economy  of  operaticm.  This 
Ib  tnze  if  viewed  from  sewal  anglea 
Under  the  monster  locomotives  designed 
to  haul  the  mile-long  trains,  the  treaties, 
bridges,  and  permanent  way  are  pounding 
to  pieces,  and  the  first  cost,  as  well  as 
that  of  upkeep  of  the  bifi^er  engines,  are 
items  that  should  be  given  some  wei^t 
of  ai^^ent  also.  With  the  exceedingly 
long  train  natorally  came  the  14-how 
and  IS-hour  trips,  until  the  tonnage  crace 
became  bo  strong  tliat  it  mattered  not  if 
ihe  division  of  road  was  160  miles  or  76 
miles  long,  or  was  double  or  single  track, 
the  -train  tonnage  was  considered  not  ex- 
cessive if  the  trip  could  be  made  within 
the  legal  limit  of  16  hours.  The  operat- 
ing managers  know  there  is  no  eomomy 
in  this.  They  know,  when  taking  a  broad 
view  of  the  question  involving  the  cost  of 
upkeep  of  trackage,  wear  and  tear  of 
rolling  stock  and  cost  of  overtime,  that 
the  big  engine  and  the  big  train  are  not 
a  paying  combination. 

But  the  managers  of  some  railways  are 
not  in  absolute  control  of  the  properties 
they  represent  TiKre  is  a  tiigher  power, 
the  financial  one,  which  dictates  the  policy 
of  management.  This  power  sizes  up  tiie 
prospect  from  its  own  point  of  view.  It 
knows  that  railways  are  not  run  solely 
for  the  profits  from  transportation,  also 
that  its  value  in  the  market  is  more  de- 
pendent on  the  showing  it  can  make  in 
cost  of  operation  as  represented  in  earn- 


ings per  train.  This  basis  of  calcnlatioB 
is  very  deceptive  to  the  prospective  por- 
diaser  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
ia  a  wondoif ul  booster  for  the  credit  of 
the  railroad  company,  which  is  all  none 
of  our  buflinesa,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  respcNisible  fw  omditioits  lliat 
vitally  affect  the  health,  the  safety  and 
the  earning  power  of  the  railroad  man. 

The  extent  to  which  the  managemoit 
will  go  to  sustain  a  high  rating  for  "ton- 
nage per  train"  is  evidsoced  by  the  prac- 
tice of  often  running  engines  witb  a  foil 
crew  and  cabooses  over  a  division  of  road 
when  the  crews  on  the  same  track 
are  making  overtime  with  overloaded 
engines,  even,  in  some  instances,  being 
relieved  by  still  other  crews  before 
reaching  tiie  terminal,  thus  incurring  an 
expense  hi  w^es  more  tlian  will  doable 
ttiat  which  would  be  necessary  were 
the  tonnage  in  that  direetim  for  that 
particular  date  equalized  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  crews  used,  ^s  proves 
it  is  not  the  general  cost  of  railway  op- 
eration that  the  railway  manager  seeks 
to  cut  down,  but  rather  to  maintain  a  high 
tonnage  rating  per  train.  The  cost  of 
movement  of  big  trains  is  of  course  based 
largely  on  wages  paid  train  and  engine- 
men,  and  no  doubt  looks  well  on  paper  to 
the  uninitiated,  bat  these  figures  do  not  m- 
clude  a  prodigious  amount  of  expense  in 
the  first  cost  of  the  several  factors  neces- 
sary to  even  insure  partial  success  of  this 
policy,  which  includes  all  in  the  way  of 
construction  that  is  accessary  to  the  op- 
eration of  immense  tonnage  traina.  To 
this  must  also  be  added  tiie  "^^tiffnal  ex- 
pense of  overtime,  also  damage  to  roll- 
ing stock  and  loading,  all  of  which  rep- 
resents a  situation  not  calculated  to  con- 
vince the  public  favorably  when  shown 
the  want  of  sincerity  of  the  railway 
managers  in  their  claims  that  the  rail- 
roads cannot  bear  the  expense  of  shorter 
hours  of  service  ot  train  employees^  and 
time  and  one-h^  for  overtime.  ■ 

Tlie  added  expenaeof  the  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime  would  of  coarse 
make  it  less  profitable  to  operate  trains 
that  could  not  be  gotten  over  a  100-mile 
division  in  eight  hours,  or  a  160-mile  di- 
vision in  12  ho^,,,^^^^y^J^i]^^a« 
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of  these  trains  so  as  to  come  within  the 
required  limit  By  so  doing,  the  property 
might  not  show  well  as  an  investment 
proposition  in  the  railway  market,  but  it 
would  be  earning  about  as  much  on  the 
whole  as  before.  The  change  would  not 
necessarily  reduce  the  capacity  of  tiie 
road  as  to  tonn^  movonent;  tot  what 
was  loet  in  tonnage  rating  per  train  would 
be  balanced  by  time  gained  by  quicker 
dispatch,  thus  benefiting,  not  only  the 
employees  in  train  service  in  the  matter 
of  health  and  personal  safety,  but  the 
interests  of  the  public,  both  as  to  prompt 
service  and  safer  tiravel  as  well 

A  recOTd  of  the  many  raHroad  wrecks 
for  which  the  overworked  condition  of 
the  men,  directly  due  to  the  combination 
of  monstrous  engines,  long  trains  and  ex- 
cessive number  of  consecutive  hours  on 
duty  were  responsible,  would  help  to  show 
a  baUmcein  favor  of  the  changes  necessary 
to  meet  the  denaand  for  the  eight-hour 
day  and  time  and  one-half  for  overtime. 
It  would  certaiidy  account  tcr  much  of 
the  enormous  cost  of  tirain  movement  in 
latter  days,  as  well  as  provide  an  answer 
to  the  question  so  often  heard:  "Why 
so  much  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  prop- 
erty on  the  railroads  today,  surrounded 
as  they  are  by  every  mechanical  safe- 
guard the  human  mind  can  inv«itT" 

THE  OLD-FASHIONED  ENGINES 

Where  is  the  old-fashioned  engineer 
who  used  to  want  everything  about  him 
dean  and  bright,  and  to  whom  a  loose 
driving  box,  or  a  knock  from  any  cause, 
was  a  source  of  unbearable  annoyance? 
Where  is  he?  Well,  thwe  are  some  of 
that  type  in  the  service  yet;  but  they  are 
not  so  fastidious  in  their  tastes  regarding 
cleanliness  as  formerly,  and  as  for  the 
annoyance  of  knocks  and  pounds,  why 
they  just  grin  and  bear  it  all  like  a  toil- 
worn  ox  bears  a  galling  yoke.  The  latter 
day  enfpneer,  developed  since  the  adoption 
of  the  pool,  has  by  costom  beerane  proof 
against  annoyance  from  such  causes,  and 
would  perhaps  be  worried  lest  something 
was  wrong  if  the  "old  mills"  did  not  rat- 
tie  and  bang  about  so  much,  or  a  Uttie 
more;  but  the  old-timer,  the  fellow  whose 
ear  and  eye  were  trained  to  detect  defects 
in  the  machinery,  wliohad,  in  better  days, 


run  engines  that  were  "smooth  as  a  sew- 
ing machine"  and  as  clean  as  a  whistie,  it 
is  different  with  him.  We  can  only 
sympathize  with  tiie  other  fellow,  but  the 
old-timer  is  entitled  to  a  full  measure  of 
real  heartfelt  pity. 

Reeentiy,  whUe  riding  with  an  old  run- 
ner who^  through  the  vicissitudes  of  fate 
had  gravitated  down  from  the  "flyer" 
on  the  Central  to  a  "drag"  run  on  a  coal 
road,  the  traveling  engineer  remarked, 
after  bumping  along  for  a  few  miles  on  a 
dilapidated  bog,  that  seemed  part  of  the 
time  to  be  on  the  ties  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  trying  to  get  on  them:  "Whatdoyou 
think  is  the  matter  with  her.  Dad?" 
"Now, "  replied  the  veteran,  "I  have  been 
studying  deeply  throughout  the  whole 
trip  to  detect  if  possible  some  one  thing 
that  was  not  the  matter  with  her,  but  I 
haven't  succeeded  yet " 

Yes,  tiie  old-f  aahiMied  engineer  is  with 
us  yet,  here  and  time,  and  wherever  you 
meet  hhn  in  the  service  ym  can  see  de- 
picted on  his  features  a  look  of  un- 
mistakable and  absolute  disgust,  and  he 
seems  to  fit  into  his  surroundings  much 
like  a  thoroughbred  in  a  coal  cart 

TROUBLES  ON  SINGLE  TRACK 

Running  an  en^e  on  single  tirack 
presents  some  situations  that  are  not 
known  to  the  engineer  of  the  double  tirack 
lines,  and  among  these  that  of  running  on 
time  orders  is  perhaps  the  most  trying. 
To  accept  an  order  having  a  time  limit  to 
make  some  point  for  an  important  train, 
the  failure  of  which  may  mean  anything 
from  a  reprimand  to  suspension,  if  not 
worse,  is  carrying  a  toad  that  nu^  often 
prove  too  heavy  for  the  engineOT  when 
asked  if  he  can  make  it,  when  he  has  so 
many  features  to  consider  that  enter  Into 
the  problem  he  is  asked,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  to  solve.  A  prompt  answer 
is  demanded,  and  if  he  refuses  to  accept 
the  order  he  may  be  charged  with  "liqing 
down,"  or  at  Irast  not  getting  in  the 
game,  and  he  knom  if  he  doesn't  take  a 
chance  once  in  a  while  he  will  eventually 
drift  into  what  is  known  as  the  "dub" 
class,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  fears  if 
he  should  fail  to  make  the  order  clear, 
and  delay  the  flyer,  he  is  sure  to  bear 
fnm  it  in  no  pleasant  maimer.  Now 
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between  the  fear  of  being  charged  with 
being  a  "dub"  and  the  risk  of  what  may 
result  from  his  failure  to  make  the  order 
may  be  seen  a  number  of  factors  beaiing 
on  the  case  which  rapidly  pass  throuf^ 
the  mind  of  the  engineer  whax  Bomming 
tin  case  so  be  can  give  a  quick  dedsion 
whether  be  will  go  or  not,  anumg  which 
are  the  following:  The  engine  may  be 
only  a  fair  steamer,  not  bad  enough 
to  condemn,  but  not  good  enous^  for  a 
hard  run  over  a  "bad  piece  of  track," 
againstan  important  train,  orashorttnrder. 
He  has  a  tank  of  slack  coal;  the  rail  is 
not  good,  saAder  is  not  reliable,  temperap 
tureof  the  night  is  enoogh  lower  thaita 
that  when  the  tonnage  rating  was  given 
for  his  train,  at  midday,  that  train 
"handles  hard,"  takes  too  long  to  get 
under  headway  after  becoming  chilled. 
He  may  also  have  an  inexperienced  fire- 
man, may  feel  that  he  has  to  "beat" 
the  engine,  which  is  very  likely,  to  make 
her  foam  because  of  dir^  boilw.  Be- 
sides this  the  en^ne  may  be  some  dia- 
tance  from  the  telegraph  office  when  the 
order  is  received,  so  there  is  no  chance  to 
tip  the  fireman  off  to  have  engine  primed 
for  a  fast  run;  also,  when  the  engineer 
gets  to  the  engine  he  may  find  water  too 
high,  or  too  low,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
with  a  fire  that  will  need  a  little  nursing 
befon  It  will  be  right  to  "do  business" 
aa  the  order  requires.  Unth  some  of  these 
handicaps  he  starts  out  to  make  the 
order,  but  not  without  some  doubt  in  his 
mind,  for  he  finds  his  train  chilled,  as 
well  aa  the  rest  of  the  crew,  who  seem 
indifferent  as  to  the  success  of  the  effort 
to  make  tiie  order,  as  is  sometimes  tiw 
case,  or  are  not  ^ive  to  the  necessify  of 
getting  into  Uie  game,  which  may  be 
shown  In  handling  switches  or  keephig 
steam  pressure  up.  When  this  is  so  the 
engineer  finds  his  job  a  tough  one  sure 
enough,  often  canning  a  load  that  calls 
for  all  there  is  in  lihn  and  even  more,  at 
times. 

We  all  have  troubles  of  our  own,  on 
single  or  double  track,  but  there  is  no 

situation  the  writer  can  think  of  which 
so  often  taxes  the  judgment  and  skill  and 
nerve  of  the  engineer  as  the  time  order, 
even  under  fair  average  conditions;  but 
where  they  are  bad,  particularly  as  they 


relate  to  the  power,  th«i  the  burdm  is  aD 
the  harder  to  bear,  but  will  say  further, 
that  when  these  conditicnis  are  encoun- 
tered on  a  road  where  the  war  cry  is  "Hit 
the  Ball, "  then  the  en^new  is  msrdj  vp 
against  it '*forfahr." 

THE  BUCK-UST 

We  used  to  hear  much  about  the  "blade 
list"  some  years  ago,  but  of  late  it  is  rare 
to  hear  any  reference  made  regarding  it 
This  does  not  prove  it  does  not  now  exist 
It  may  be  more  truly  said  tliat  it  proves 
tbe  "black  list"  to  be  so  general,  and  so 
firmly  established  as  to  defy  criticism,  or 
any  influokce  looking  toward  its  discon- 
tinnanee,  that  it  has  really  become  a 
fixture. 

In  former  years  when  an  engineer 
"lost  out"  he  would  often  find  tiiat  tiie 
bars  of  employment  were  ^^ainst  faim  on 
some  railroads,  and  this  fact  was  tlie 
cause  of  much  unfavorable  oommeotfnnn 
many  sources,  even  outnde  of  railroad 
circles.  To  say  that  a  man  should  be  de- 
nied employment  at  his  regular  occupa- 
tion, in  the  learning  of  which  he  had  de- 
voted the  best  years  of  his  life,  was 
something  contrary  to  the  popular  sense 
of  justice  or  common  fair  play;  in  fact, 
was  deddedly  un-American.  It  is  Affer- 
ent today,  in  this  much,  tiiat  instead  of 
an  engineer  being  barred  on  some  roads, 
as  formerly,  he  is  practically  outlawed 
by  all  railroads  in  the  matter  of  getting 
employment 

It  is  evident  tiiat  this  general  "black 
list"  is  one  of  the  means  employed  to 
ke^  the  engineer  ia  subjection.  Being 
the  Tecognized  uniw  leaders,  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  good  policy  to  hold  tbem 
down  and  tinis  stem  ti»  tide  of  mrganiced 
force  represented  by  the  other  employees 
in  train  service.  But  what  has  been  the 
result,  even  when  viewed  from  the  most 
liberal  standpoint?  Surely  nothing  credit- 
able to  those  who  conceived  and  put  the 
idea  into  operation.  The  &ct  of  en- 
gineers knowing  that  If  they  lost  out  tlwy 
mi^t  not  be  able  to  agidn  get  empk^- 
ment  running  an  engine  has  not  in  tlie 
least  deterred  them  from  asking  for  what 
they  knew  to  be  fair,  and  if  now  and  then 
one  of  them  "loses  out, "  and  though  it 
be  forever,  it  has  only  the  same  infloeooe 
on  those  remaining  in  tiie  servioe  as 
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would  the  death  of  a  soldier  conurade  to 
those  stiU  Id  the  battle  line.  Repression 
OS  a  means  to  control  human  nature  has 
been  a  failure  wher«v«r  tried.  The  Rus- 
sian as  well  as  other  Govemments  have 
demonstrated  that  in  the  past,  and  the 
railroads  are  iwoving  it  most  conclualTely 
during  latter  years. 

The  logical  effect  of  that  policy  is  to 
destroy  loyalty  of  the  workman,  which 
embraces  all  liiat  goes  to  make  for  good 
service.  When  the  relations  between  the 
company  and  its  ei^ineers  become  a 
game  of  retaliation,  when  the  company 
holds  back  all  it  can  tiiat  mi^t  ligfatm 
th.e  labor  of,  and  add  to  the  comforts  o^ 
the  engineer,  then,  as  is  entirely  human, 
the  engineer  retaliates  with  interest  It 
may  be  some  satisfaction  for  those  who 
fathered  the  system  to  know  that  the 
men  in  the  ranks  are  contending  with 
ocmditions  tiiat  are  manifrat^  nnf^, 
but  be  pertiaps  feels  that  it  is  about  the 
onlyweqwn  he  is  still  freeN^  use  on 
what  he  seems  to  regard  as  the  common 
enemy  and  he  wields  it  with  a  spirit  of 
retaliation  on  those  who  he  considers  as 
being  responsible  for  his  having  been 
shorn  of  much  of  the  prestige  and  author- 
ity of  other  days,  when  his  will  was  law, 
and  an  nnptoyee's  requ^t  fw-fair  play 
was  regarded  as  a  joke. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  we  can  see 
much  failiure  of  plans  calculated  to  hold 
the  men  ip  subjection  at  low  wages,  and 
under  conditions  that  were  often  simply 
vicious  in  their  character.  At  <we  stf^ 
it  was  the  plan  to  keep  so  many  men  in 
the  operating  force  tlutt  there  would  be 
practically  two  crews  for  each  train  run. 
This  system  was  designed  with  the  evi- 
dent purpose  of  keeping  down  the  earning 
power  of  the  men  so  that  in  their  poverty 
they  would  be  easily  made  to  feel  that 
the  half  loaf  was  better  than  no  bread. 
Wlien  improvement  of  any  kind  was  re- 
quested the  employees  were  told,  "We 
are  doing  as  well  as  other  roads  operating 
in  the  same  territory, '  *  which  was  usually 
true.  But  the  railroads  stretched  that 
policy  beyond  its  elastic  limit  and  itbroke. 
Men  had  conceived  the  idea  that  such 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  their  em- 
ployers must  be  met  witii  a  similar  united 
f<nrce,  the  result  of  which  was  represented 


in  the  first  concerted  movement  for  a 
standardized  adjustment  of  wages, 

Then  we  witness  a  change  to  the  other 
extreme  by  which  the  working  force  was 
reduced  to  the  smallest  limit  poudble  to 
handle  the  traffic;  men  were  refused  lay- 
off in  some  places,  unless  a  doctw's  cer- 
tificate showing  actual  disability  accom- 
panied the  request  They  were  also  forced 
to  follow  then:  turn  to  the  16-hour  limit 
so  the  big  earning  power  of  the  engineer 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  any  further 
requests  from  him  that  would  be  "ex- 
pani^e  to  the  company"  as  well  as  an- 
noying to  the  managemeni;  and  the  lo^ 
cal  result  of  that  policy  we  find  in  the 
recent  Eight-Hour  Movement  It  was 
ever  thus. 

It  will  ever  be  so,  no  doubt  where 
human  nature  is  dealing  with  its  kind.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  intelligent,  ambi- 
tious men  representing  therattway's  intra^ 
esta,  making  every  possible,  tibougfa  oftoi 
misdirected,  effort  to  advance  theh-  own, 
as  well  as  the  interests  they  serve,  re- 
gardless of  the  effect  on  the  rank  and  file 
under  their  control.  On  the  other  hand 
we  see  labor  organized,  united,  progress- 
ive, wise  from  past  experience,  no^  as 
formerly,  merely  asking  for  fair  play,  but 
actually  demanding  it,  and  while  this  near 
warfare  is  going  on,  we  are  furnished 
with  another  lesson  showing  that  repres- 
sion, by  black  list  or  any  other  means, 
to  control  the  human  factor,  which  does 
not  recognize  its  human  rights,  must  al- 
ways result  in  failure. 

Yes,  the  black  list  is  still  in  operatitm. 
It  is  80  general  as  almost  to  furnish  no 
excepti<»,  and,  to  aay  the  least.  It  is  a 
most  damnable  Eastern.  To  say  tiiat  if  a 
man  loses  his  position  on  the  railroad,  he 
is  forced  to  become  a  derelict  or  engage 
at  some  common,  unremunerative  labor 
the  rest  of  his  days,  is  a  most  inhuman 
edict  The  man  who  follows  the  railroad 
during  the  best  years  of  his  life  is  worthy 
of  mwe  humane  oonmderation,  but  the 
doors  are  closed  against  him.  "We  miUce 
our  own  engineers"  is  the  sign  hung  out 
practically  everywhere,  and  though  its 
influence  for  the  purpose  it  was  originally 
intended  has  proven  fruitless,  it  is  still 
retained,  a  symbol  of  an  industrial  bar- 
barism that  is  with  us,  even.todiqr.  . 
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Labor  Digest 

A  COLLECTION  OF  EXPRESSIONS  OF  OPINION 
OP  INTEREST  TO  OUR  CLASS,  WITH 
EDITORIAL  COMHENT. 


Why  Uflions  Are  Necessaiy- 

Our  workmen  are  driven  into  the  unions 
for  self-preservation.  The  large  em- 
ployers, whether  individuals,  firms  or  cor- 
pinrations,  have  come  to  regard  those  who 
work  for  them  as  so  much  machinery, 
iiutead  of  as  human  beings,  and  seem  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  every 
workman  is  an  individual. 

In  many  cases  the  employers  do  not 
know,  nor  do  they  care,  how  their  em- 
ployees live,  what  they  receive  in  wages, 
wluther  they  are  married,  with  families 
to  support,  or  not,  or  whether  they  are 
ill  or  well  All  that  interests  them  is 
the  amount  of  work  that  they  can  ac- 
complish. 

If  the  large  employers  of  labor  would 
adopt  again  the  rule  of  Moses,  approved 
by  the  Christian  teachers,  and  assume 
a  personal  responsibility  for  those  under 
their  charge,  there  would  be  few  or  no 
industrial  disturbances  and  hardly  any 
social  problems.  Unions  would  be  un- 
necessary, for  all  that  could  be  done  fairly 
and  properly  for  laboring  men  would  be 
attended  to  by  the  employer. 

Legislation  will  never  adjust  perma- 
nently the  relations  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee. We  will  stumble  along  some- 
how until  a  better  understanding  of  our 
duty  to  one  another  comes  to  all  of  us  so 
ctnmgly  that  every  employer  will  see  to 
it  titat  those  who  work  for  him  are  prop- 
erly cared  for,  because  it  is  his  moral 
duty  to  do  so.  —N.  Y.  Observer. 


Low  Wages  Menace  to  Civillxation 

The  Evening  BvMetin  of  San  Francisco 
is  not  impressed  with  the  steel  trust's 
wage  increase  of  10  per  cent  or  $1,500,000 
to  its  260,000  employees.  The  BvUetin 
editor  says: 

'This  indicates  an  average  annual 
wage  of  about  f660  per  man.  The  same 
result  is  obtained  by  multiplymg  the 
rate  per  hour— 22  cents  for  unskilled 
labor— first  by  10,  as  the  aver^  num- 


ber of  hours  worked  in  a  d^,  and  then 
by  300,  which  is  probably  above  the 
.maximum  number  of  days  worked  in  a 
year.  It  has  been  a  fored^ted  policy 
among  steel  manufacturers,  blessed  as 
they  have  been  with  an  unlimited  sup{dy 
of  unskilled  labor  from  abroad,  to  attach 
to  their  service  a  number  of  men  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  tboae  that  they 
could  employ  at  one  time,  or  at  least  for 
any  appredable  time. 

"Besides  this,  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  the  f660  rate  is  an  average,  and  liiat 
there  must  be  wages  which  fall  below 
¥660.  Seven  hundred  dollars  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  careful  computations  of 
numerous  investigators,  is  the  minimum 
amount  on  which  tbe  avovge  working- 
man  can  bring  up  a  laxaHy  in  bare  de- 
cency. 'Bare  decency*  excludes  nearly 
evei^thing  that  we  call  luxuries.  It  sig- 
nifies a  condition  under- which  a  working- 
man  is  practically,  in  brutal  terms,  do 
better  off  than  a  breeding  animal " 


fbc  Modier's  Cn»8 

The  soldier  who  dies  in  battle  gives  to 
his  country  all  he  has— his  life.  He  is  a 
heroic  figure  and  his  supreme  sacrifice 
always  remains  a  sacred  and  glorious 
memory. 

But  ordinarily  he  does  not  suffer  for 
his  country.  Usually  he  is  a  young  man 
and  be  takes  the  hardships  and  danger  of 
his  lot  with  a  light  heart  In  the  totible 
trenches  cf  Europe  the  fighters  are  cheer- 
ful and  often  gay.  When  the  end  cornea 
it  comes  swiftly.  The  soldier's  death 
agony,  if  he  has  any  at  all,  is  nearly 
always  brief. 

A  different  story  has  to  be  told  about 
the  mothers  of  ^ese  young  men.  What 
thehr  sons  go  forth  to  battle  they  know 
better  than  these  youthful  recruits  what 
it  means,  as  did  the  English  woman  wbo 
said,  witii  dry  eyes:  "My  five  boys  have 
gone;  I  feel  that  none  of  them  will  come 
back. "  A  Toronto  newspaper  truly  says 
of  the  12,000  Canadian  mothers  who  have 
lost  sons  in  this  war:  "The  sacrifice  made 
by  the  wife,  the  sister,  is  very  great,  but 
the  sorrow  of  the  mother  is  a  thing  sacred 
and  apart,  for  tbey  have  COUNTED  IN 
ADVANCE  the  utter  price  and  died  a 
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thousand  deatho   as  they  waited  and 

So  it  is  a  fitting  and  a  worthy  thing 
that  it  is  now  inroposed  to  bestow  upon 
each  of  these  12,000  bereaved  Canadian 
mothers  a  Maltese  cross  of  silver  as  a 
token  of  their  country's  appreciati(ni  of 
their  sacrific  Not  with  pride  will  they 
wear  this  simple  little  cross,  they  are 
beaiing  a  greater  one  alreac^^  bat  it  will 
be  a  holier  emUem.  and  cme  more  rever- 
enced than  ANY  WHICH  THE  VALOR 
AND  DEVOTION  OF  MEN  CAN  WIN. 
—Cleveland  News. 

However  much  we  may  commend  the 
cross  to  these  mothers,  or  extend  sympa- 
*  thy  to  them,  we  cannot  obscure  the 
tiioa^t  that  the  most  of  these  husbands 
and  sons  are  breadwinners,  working  men 
who  make  the  sacrifices  for  country,  but 
who  had  no  voice  in  creating  the  antag- 
onism which  made  the  sacrifice  necessary. 
The  time  ought  to  come  when  these  great 
and  grave  questions  are  settled  by  a 
referendum  vote  of  all  tiie  people  and 
not  by  the  few  who  lu^ipen  to  be  in 
authori^  over  national  affidrs.  Editob. 

President  NamesDefense  Advtsera 

President  Wilson  has  announced  the 
names  of  the  seven  members  of  the  new 
Advisory  Coromissiui,  to  be  associated 
with  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
created  by  the  last  Congress. 

At  titB  same  time  the  President  de- 
clared he  hoped  the  Council  would  become 
**a  rallying  point  for  civic  bodies  woric- 
ing  for  the  national  defense. ' ' 

"The  Council  of  National  Defense  has 
been  created  because  the  Congress  has 
realized  that  the  country  is  best  pre- 
pared for  war  when  thoroughly  prepared 
for  peace,"  said  the  President 

"From  an  economic  point  of  view  there 
is  now  very  little  diffwence  between  the 
machinery  required  for  commercial  effi- 
ciency and  tliat  required  tor  military 
purposes. 

council'3  chief  functions 

"The  Council's  chief  functions  are: 

*1.  Tlie  coordination  of  alt  forms  of 
transportation  and  the  development  of 
means  of  transportati<m  to  meet  the  mil- 
itary, indoBtrial  and  commercial  needs  of 
the  nation. 


*%  The  extension  of  the  industrial 
mobilization  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  Preparedness  of  the  Naval 
Consulting  Board.  Complete  informa- 
tion as  to  our  present  manufacturing  and 
producing  facilities  adaptable  to  many- 
stded  uses  of  modem  warfare  will  be 
procured,  analyzed  and  made  use  of. 

"One  of  the  objects  of  the  Council  will 
be  to  inform  American  manofactorers 
aa  to  the  part  wiutix  tiiey  can  and  must 
play  in  national  emergency. 

"The  personnel  of  the  Council's  advi- 
sory members,  appointed  without  regard 
to  party,  marks  the  entrance  of  the  non- 
partisan engineer  and  professional  man 
into  American  governmental  aifairs  on 
a  wi^  scale  than  ever  before.  It  is 
reapondve  to  the  increased  demand  for 
and  need  of  business  organization  in  pub- 
lic matters,  and  for  the  presence  there 
of  the  best  specialists  in  tiieir  respective 
fields." 

PERSONNEL  OF  COMMISSION 

The  seven  members  of  the  new  Advi- 
sory Commission  are: 

^muel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Dr.  Franklin  H.  Martin,  of  Chicago. 

Howard  B.  Coffin,  of  Detroit. 

Bernard  Baruch,  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Holjis  Godfrey,  of  Philadelphia. 

Julius  Rosenwald,  of  Chicago.— ^ew 


The  Scab  Deffaed  by  an  Bnsllsli  Lawyer 

At  a  conspiracy  trial,  held  in  England, 
the  prosecuting  counsel  gave  the  follow- 
ing definition  of  a  scab: 

"A  scab  is  to  his  trade  what  a  ti^tor  is 
to  his  country,  and  though  both  may  be 
useful  in  troublesome  times  they  are 
detested  by  all  when  peace  returns,  so 
when  help  is  needed  the  scab  is  the  last 
to  contribute  assistance  and  tiie  first  to 
grasp  the  boieflt  he  never  labored  to 
secure. 

"He  cares  only  for  himself;  he  sees  not 
beyond  the  extent  of  a  day,  and  for  a 
DUHietary  approbation  he  would  betray 
his  friends,  family  and  country.  In  short, 
be  is  a  traitor  on  a  Bmall/scalejrhe  first 
fwUs  the  journe9iiilBi''iblKtt1tfli$^^ 
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sold  in  turn  by  his  employer  until  at  last 
he  is  despised  by  both  and  deserted  by  all. 

"The  modem  strikebreaker  sells  his 
birthright,  his  coimtry,  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren and  his  fellow  workmoi  for  an  unful- 
filled promise  from  a  trust  or  corporation. 

"Esau  was  a  traitor  to  himself.  Judas 
Iscariot  was  a  traitor  to  bis  God.  Bene- 
dict Arnold  was  a  traitor  to  his  coimtry. 
A  strikebreaker  is  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
to  his  family  and  to  his  class.  A  real  man 
is  never  a  strikebreaker.  Be  a  manl"— 
N,  Y.  Obmer. 


Mr.  Dooley  Dlsconrses  the  Open  ^op 

BY  FINLET  PBTER  DUNNE 

"What  is  all  this  talk  in  the  papers 
about  the  open  shop?"  asked  Mr.  Hen- 
nessey. 

"Why»  don't  ye  know?"  said  Mr. 
Dooley.  'Iteally,  I'm  surprised  at  yer 
ignoranra,  Hinnissey.  Whut  is  th'  open 
shop?  Sure,  'tis  a  shop  where  they  kape 
tfa'  dore  open  t'  accommodate  th'  con- 
sthant  sthream  of  min  comin'  in  t'  take 
jobs  cheaper  thin  th'  min  whut  as  th'  jobs. 

"  *Tis  like  this,  Hinnissey— suppose  wan 
of  these  freebam  Amerycan  citizens  is 
wurkin'  in  an  open  shop  for  the  princely 
wages  of  wan  large  irtm  dollar  a  d^  of 
tin  hours.  Along  comes  another  freebam 
Bon-of-a-gun  an'  hesez  t'  th'  boss:  1 
tiiink  I  could  handle  th*  job  fpr  ninety 
cints. '  'Sure, '  sez  th'  boss,  an'  the  wan- 
dollar  man  gets  the  merry  jinglin'  can, 
an'  goes  out  into  th'  crool  world  t'  excer- 
cise  his  inalienable  roights  as  a  freebam 
Amerycan  dtizen  and  scab  on  some  other 
poor  divil. 

"An'  so  it  goes  on,  Hinnissey.  An' 
who  gets  th'  benefit?  Thnie,  it  saves 
th'  boss  money,  but  he  don't  care  no 
more  for  money  than  he  does  for  his 
roight  eye.  It's  all  principle  wid  him. 
He  hates  t'  see  min  robbed  of  their  indi- 
pendence.  They  must  have  their  indipen- 
denee,  regahrdlias  of  inytliing  ilse. " 

"But,"  said  Hennessey,  "these  open 
shop  min  ye  minshin  say  tiiey  are  far  th' 
unions,  if  properly  conducted." 

"Shure,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "if  prop- 
erly conducted.  An'  there  ye  are.  An' 
how  wud  they  have  thim  conducted?  No 
sthrikes,  no  rules,  no  conthracts,  no 


scales,  hardly  iny  wac^  an'  damn  few 
Taixaben."-N.  Y.  Observe. 


Wm  Figfat  AdaoBoo  Law 

A  ««fer«ioe  was  held  in  New  YoiriE 
on  November  14,  191^  between  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nation's  railways 
and  the  representatives  of  the  400,000 
Brotherhood  employees,  looking  toward 
an  adjustment  of  their  newly  formulated 
differences  on  interpretation  of  the  Adam- 
son  eight-hour  law,  and  at  this  meeting 
the  attitude  of  the  railways  was  sum- 
marized in  this  statement  issued  by 
Elisha  Lee: 

"We  are  all  agreed  to  fi^t  to  the  end. 
The  means  to  be  employed  were  fully 
discussed  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  it  was  necessary  to  file  suits 
questioning  the  constitationalily  of  the 
law  in  every  federal  district  court  in 
which  the  affected  railroads  c^ierate. " 

With  this  knowledge,  the  meeting  was 
not  resumed. 

Warren  S.  Stone,  Grand  Chief  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineera, 
summed  up  the  Brottieriioods'  «de  of 
the  case  as  follows: 

*Tbe  dtoation  is  closed  in  so  far  as 
we  are  omcemed.  We  are  not  at  all 
alarmed  We  know  what  Prraident  Wil- 
sim  intended  we  should  have.  We  know 
the  legislation  he  outlined  to  our  600 
chairmen  in  the  White  House.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  if  the  present  law  does  not 
give  us  the  eight-hour  day,  the  Preaidait 
will  give  us  a  law  that  will. " 

A  Protest  Asaiast  Working  Seveo  Days 
Per  Week 

BY  CHARLES  STELZLE 
Field  Secretary,  ike  Federal  Council  cf 
the  Churehea  in  America 

Shall  an  industry  which  already  employs 
its  men  twelve  hours  per  day  in  jobs 
which  require  great  physical  endurance  be 
permitted  to  work  these  men  seven  days 
per  week  throughout  the  entire  year? 

This  in  substance  is  tiie  question  iriiidi 
the  State  Industrial  Commisdoa  of  New 
York  has  been  called  upon  to  determine. 
The  Lackawanna  Steel  Company— just 
outside  of  Buffalo,  and  employing  7,000 
men— has  asked  for  exemption  from  the 
one-day'8-re8t-in-aei^e!«f<jO^^^€B 
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the  CommlBBiMi  to  I^alize  its  prosent 
unlawful  practice  of  employing  its  men 
continuously.  The  final  diaposition  of 
this  matter  is  of  importance  not  only  to 
tike  men  employed  in  the  steel  planl^  but 
to  every  workingman  throughout  the 

eoun^7* 

No  objection  is  made  to  omtinnoos 
(^rations  in  such  departments  as  are  of 
necessity  run  continuously  because 
technical  reasons— we  protest  against  the 
men  being  worked  continuously. 

The  company  insists  that  the  machinery 
in  its  plant  be  repaired  at  stated  intervals 
and  that  its  fnmaces  must  be  relined  wee 
every  seven  days.  This,  the  company 
declares,  requires  the  ewtinnoiu  service 
of  its  men.  Do  not  these  men  also  require 
rehabilitation  and  recreation?  Isn't  a 
man  worth  more  than  a  machine? 

A  man  who  wwks  seven  days  per  week 
emtiiinously  haa  a  very  poor  chance  to 
develop  aa  a  man,  a  dtizen^  a  father  and 
a  husband 

All  the  twdmdea  In  indnsMal  life  are 
toward  the  shorter  workday  on  account 
of  the  increased  strain  being  placed  upon 
all  workers.  The  steel  plant  is  run  on  a 
twelve-hour  basis— four  hours  longer  than 
the  generally  accepted  working  period— 
and  now  asks  permission  to  crown  the 
evil  of  a  twdve-hour  day  by  tlw  elimina- 
tion of  any  d^  of  rest 

Seven -day  labor  has  been  condemned 
by  inractically  all  who  have  glvm  tiie 
question  serious  thought  —  legislators, 
social  workers,  workingmen,  churchmen, 
physicians,  and  employers.  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  English  Govonment  to 
consider  the  health  of  mimition  workers 
nprated  that  a  weddy  iay  of  rest  most 
be  allowed.  If  this  recommendation, 
made  in  the  interest  of  winning  a  war,  is 
accepted,  is  a  nation  at  peace  likely  to 
serve  its  ends  best  by  fdlowing  an 
opposite  course? 

It  is  ai^ed  that  the  men  prefer  to 
woriE  continaousfy.  It  has  always  been 
possible  to  secure  petitions  protesting 
against  a  reform  measure  even  from 
those  who  would  be  most  directly  bene- 
fited. There  are  two  reasons  why  a  man 
may  want  to  work  a  seven-day  week. 
First,  because  his  wages  have  been  so 
onall  that  be  is  compelled  to  work;  and, 


second,  because  he  has  become  so  sodden 
on  account  of  the  seven-day  week  that 
his  finer  sensibilities  have  become  so 
blunted  that  he  prefers  to  work  seven 
days  per  week  rather  than  to  spend  one 
day  per  week  with  his  family  or  in  the 
development  of  his  better  adf .  This  is 
me  of  the  strongest  arguments  against 
continuous  labor. 

It  is  contended  that  a  workingman  has 
a  right  to  work  seven  days  per  week  if  he 
prefers.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  abso- 
lute personal  liberty  in  a  democracy.  A 
man  may  excercise  his  personal  liberty 
cmly  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  injure  soms- 
one  else.  The  chief  consideration  is  not 
the  individual,  bat  society.  If  wcwking 
continuously  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  work- 
ingman himself,  for  his  family  and  for 
the  State,  then  society  has  a  right  to 
insist  that  not  only  shall  the  State  be 
protected  but  that  the  State  must  protect 
such  a  man  against  himself.  This  princi- 
ple is  accepted  in  practically  every  human 
relatiraship. 

If  exemption  is  granted  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Company,  other  industries  in  the 
State  which  are  also  "continuous"  will 
ask  for  similar  exemption.  Probably 
fifteen  per  cent  of  all  the  workers  in  New 
York  State  are  engaged  in  occupations 
requiring  aeven-diqr  labor.  This  would  in> 
volve  several  hundred  thousand  workers. 

Even  thouf^  every  social  and  econtnnic 
argtunent  dwuld  fail,  we  should  still  be 
compelled  to  answer  the  challenge  of  the 
decalogue:  "Six  days  shalt  thou  labor." 
Commerce  and  industry  must  conform  to 
moral  standards— not  moral  standards  to 
the  convenience  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try. The  Federal  Council  of  tbeChurches 
fai  America,  representing  80  leading 
Protestant  denominations,  which  contain 
140,000  local  churches,  having  a  member- 
ship of  nearly  18,000,000,  earnestly 
protests  against  granting  the  request  of 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  not  only 
npm  a  moral  and  religious  basis,  but  for 
Bodal  and  economic  reasons.  Represent- 
ing the  Federal  Council*  the  writer  made 
a  two  days'  study  of  the  living  conditiws 
of  the  steel  workers  in  Lackawanna,  and 
appeared  at  the  hearing  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  to  argue  against  t|ie  reqneat 
of  the  Steel  Compaw^tzed  by  GoOglc 
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Christmas 

ToraafceChriatmasoneof  "gladtidinga," 
we  ahonld  remember  that  tiie  keynote 
of  the  life  tile  day  emnmemcwates  was 
love,  and  if  we  are  imbued  with  that 
thought  there  will  be  good  cheer  in  our 
greetings,  "A  Merry  Christmas  to  You, " 
which  is  the  password  of  good-fellow- 
ship of  mature  mankind  the  world  over, 
aa  Santa  Claus  ta  the  spirit  of  ^th 
and  gladness  to  the  childish  mind. 

Christmas  is  essentially  a  children's 
festival  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
birthday  of  Him  who  gave  the  great 
promise,  and  in  thankfulness  we  feast 
and  make  the  day  merry,  make  their 
childish  hearts  glad,  their  minds  filled 
with  beautiful  thoughts  and  their  lives 
sweetened  by  the  mi^c  touch  of  those 
who  have  grown  out  of  the  child's  king- 
dom, and  who  And  tiie  purest  joy  of 
their  adult  years  hi  their  preparatory 
thoughts  and  love  tokens  for  Christmas, 
and  in  looking  into  the  glad  eyes  of  the 
loved  ones  on  Christmas  morning. 

If  we  do  little  or  much,  in  aconrdance 


with  our  means,  we  shall  find  Christmas 
joy  just  in  proportion  as  we  strive  to 
kindle  it  in  others. 

The  home  is  naturally  first  in  oar 
thov^hta,  bat  none  should  be  fwgottcn 
in  love  tokens^  even  if  it  ia  no  man  than 
a  kind  word  and  an  e^tresaive  look 
readily  understood. 

The  mother  should  get  recognitioo  of 
a  return  of  the  great  love  she  has  always 
bestowed.  The  father  deserves  a  place 
in  the  demonstration,  and  if  there  he 
grandparents  their  special  need  of  tiie 
touch  of  love  should  never  l>e  forgotten— 
HUM  are  more  appredativa 

When  we  have  looked  about  us,  and 
find  those  in  the  shadow  of  diafaeas, 
mental  or  physical^  and  have  let  in  the 
light  of  the  spirit  of  Christmas  by  a  kind 
word,  and  deed  if  needed,  we  shall  get 
the  sure  reward  that  love  kindlee  io 
other  hearts. 

Hi^  there  not  IM  one  of  our  great 
f ratwnal  family  who  is  unh^^  tt%m 
any  eanae,  left  undiscovered,  and  kind 
worda  and  acta  of  cheer  extoided  to 
them  so  they  may  share  in  the  iQiUfting 
influences  of  the  period. 

There  are  other  meana  of  cwitributing 
to  tiie  Chriatmaa  needa.  Associations 
which  hunt  out  the  poor  who  are  without 
food  and  whose  children  have  no  eall  from 
SantaClaua,  and  who  shiver  in  their  poorly 
provided  quarters  cut  off  from  the  Qirist- 
mas  joy^they  see  others  have,  their  minds 
embittered  because  of  the  apparent  in- 
equality, and  these  associations  doing 
even  a  little  for  each,  makes  them  feel 
that  tha»  are  those  who  care,  and  givea 
them  a  desire  to  be  wrattqr  nwmbers  of 
the  communis,  so  this  woric,  and  that  of 
the  Salvatim  Army,  with  their  appeal  and 
basket  in  which  to  drop  a  coin  to  help  feed 
the  famished,  are  worthy  of  what  help 
we  may  give,  all  of  which  tends  to  create  a 
sentiment  that  is  moralizing  and  Christian- 
izing in  its  tendencies,  the  wealthiest  and 
the  poorest,  the  most  intellectual  and  the 
most  debaaed,  each  lua  Ata  special  lack, 
and  it  is  the  taak  of  individual  and  or- 
ganized charity  and  benevolence  to  study 
the  needs  of  those  who  are  too  poor  to  betp 
themselves,  and  Christmas  day  is  the 
opportune  time  to  do  the  mqat  good  in  this 
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We  in  America  are  blessed  with  peace 
and  a  degree  of  liberty  and  opportunity 
beymid  other  nationalities,  and  we  may 
at  least  give  loving  sympathy  to  the  strug- 
gling masses  of  the  nations  at  war,  those 
who  are  listening  to  the  roar  of  Uie  can- 
non, and  sacrificing  life  tor  country,  as 
they  doubtless  see  it,  while  those  at  home 
think  of  them  with  fear  and  trembling 
for  their  safety. 

And  we  may  consistently  think  of  them 
and  wish  that  peace,  a  Cluristmas  festival, 
and  loving  f  eUowslup  might  be  substitnted 
for  the  great  struggle  f<>r  commercial 
supremacy,  and  that  reason  and  fanmani^ 
may  assume  the  supremacy  over  gold, 
and  join  with  Whittier  in  his  poem.  "A 
Christmas  Carmen,'*  in  wUch  be  says: 

Sound  over  all  wat«r«,  tmeh  cat  from  all  laoda, 
Tb«  ehoruB  of  voices,  th«  clapping  of  liandB; 
Sins  hrmiM  thatwsra  ■tinsr  by  the  stva  of  the  morn. 
Sins  sonars  of  th«  AnyeU  when  Jesus  was  bom; 
Brios  slsd  jubilations,  brlns  bop*  to  the  nations. 
The  dark  nisht  is  endlnc.  Oie  dnrn  has  bacim; 
RIm,  hope  of  the  aces,  arise  Hke  Uie  son. 
All  ep«ech  flow  to  music,  all  hearts  beat  as  one. 

Sine  the  bridal  of  natkms  with  chorals  of  k»ve. 
Sins  oat  the  wuwultiire  and  sbv  In  tlte  dore^ 
Till  the  hearts  of  the  people  keep  time  in  accord. 
And  the  voice  ct  fiie  wwid  is  the  voice  <a  tite  Lord: 
Claap  hands  of  thenatims  In  stn»c  gmtulatlaoit 
nie  dark  niffht  is  endlns,  the  dawn  has  beffun; 
Rise,  hope  of  the  agee,  arise  like  the  son. 
All  speech  Sow  to  music,  all  hearts  beat  as  one. 

Btow.  buaAsa  «C  batdsk  the  marchea  <tf  peae« 
East,  west,  north  and  south  let  the  loos  quarrel 
cease; 

Sinff  the  aaag  of  ffreat  ivy  that  the  ancels  besun. 
Sing  of  slory  to  God  and  of  sood  will  to  men. 
Hark!  Jran  In  chorus,  the  heavens  bend  o'er  as: 
The  dark  nisht  is  ending  and  dawn  has  bmim;  . 
Rise,  hope  of  the  agm.  arise  like  the  sun, 
AH  speech  flow  to  music,  all  hearts  beat  as  one, 

Christmas  is  the  period  of  peace  and 
good  will,  and  we  wish  it  to  all  the  world, 
and  especially  to  all  our  readers  and  mem- 
bers of  our  great  family  associated  witii 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  G.  L  A.  to  all  of 
whom  the  Journal  extends  hearty  greet- 
ings and  a  merry  Christmas. 


Indicted  fw  MaBslwtfiter,  Freed 
Bro.  C.  H.  Mansfield,  member  of  Div. 
77,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  engineer  on  the 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Railway,  was  in  a 
wreck  on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Railway 
at  Bradford,  R.  I.,  on  April  17,  1916.  He 
was  running  the  Gilt  Edge  Express,  a 


fast  train,  and  ran  into  a  delayed  local 
passenger  train  standing  just  beyond  the 
station  signal  tower.  He  testified  that 
the  distance  signal  indicated  a  clear  track, 
and  that  he  got  the  red  tight  just  befwe 
reaching  it,  and  too  late  to  stop  his  train 
in  time  to  avoid  the  collision,  and  that  he 
had  not  been  notified  that  the  local  was 
on  his  time.  But  there  were  five  people 
killed,  and  some  one,  it  seems,  had  to  be 
indicted,  and  not  to  involve  the  manage- 
ment and  the  equipment,  it  bad  to  be  the 
engineer,  and  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
a  very  one-sided  procedure,  but  a  com^ 
men  one  under  like  circumstances. 

An  indictment  is  a  serious  thing,  but 
the  State  must  prove  carelessness,  or 
wanton  disregard  for  rules  of  conduct  laid 
down  for  the  handling  of  traffic  This 
the  State  failed  to  do  even  with  23  days 
in  court,  which  shows  that  every  means 
was  used  to  convict,  the  prosecution  de< 
pending  npm  the  railroad  company  for 
the  evidence  to  convict 

Fortunately  for  Bro.  Mansfield,  he  had 
an  attorney  who  worked  for  hi^  client. 
And  as  the  case  hinged  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  man  in  the  tower,  and  the  relia- 
bility of  the  signal  system,  the  attorney, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
found  a  way  to  test  the  system,  and  was 
able  to  prove  that  it  was  defective,  and 
that  the  tower  man  could  correct  his  mis- 
takes, whm  thesystemwas  locked,  though 
the  statement  liad  been  made  that  it  could 
not  be  done. 

The  attorney  got  permission  to  visit 
one  of  the  towers,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  tower  man  and  an  expert  signal  main- 
tainer,  kicked  the  gravity  box,  and  was 
able  to  manipulate  the  ^gaal  at  will,  the 
thing  that  was  presumably  done  at  the 
time  of  the  wreck. 

The  attorney  brought  a  signal,  such  as 
are  tn  use  on  the  New  Haven  Railway,  into 
the  court  room,  and  there  before  the  jury 
demonstrated  that  his  contention  was 
correct,  and  the  jury  brought  m  a  verdict 
of  not  guUt^,  very  much  to  the  evident 
Uking  of  the  huge  number  who  bad 
watched  the  trend  of  the  case  during  the 
23  days,  as  some  160  were  present  when 
the  jury  filed  into  court  at  half-past  one 
o'clock  in  the  moniing  to  Jjuider  ita 
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After  Brother  Mansfield  bad  been 
greatly  distressed  during  the  intervening 
seven  mmiths,  and  Urn  defense  coBtin^ 
more  &an  five  thousand  dollars  for  an  in- 
nocent man,  the  reader  will  probably  be 
led  to  wonder  where  the  indictment  should 
have  been  placed,  if  placed  at  all,  on  the 
tower  man,  or  on  those  responsible  for  the 
defective  signal  system?  If  the  company 
had  hem  indictee^  and  proven  guiltless, 
would  the  county  prosecutor  have  dropped 
tibe  ease,  or  switdi  the  indictment  over 
to  the  factor  of  evident  responsibility? 

We  call  attention  to  this  phase  of  these 
cases  because  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  tiiey  are  one-sided  in  nearly  all  of 
them,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
owner  of  a  signal  system  should  be  free 
from  responsibility,  while  the  man  who 
risks  his  life  by  virtue  of  his  eonfiduice 
that  the  signal  means  at  all  times  just 
what  it  is  set  to  indicate,  and  set  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  with  distance  set  to  show 
what  may  be  expected  to  follow,  is  so 
frequently  indicted. 

Indictments  should  not  be  used  to  shift 
responsibility,  and  an  engineer  should  not 
be  treated  like  an  ordinary  miurderer  be- 
cause an  accident  has  happened,  unless 
there  is  an  evidence  of  criminal  careless- 
ness. The  engineers  do  not  ask  to  be  free 
of  natural  responsibilities,  but  they  do 
ask  for  justice  within  the  law,  and  that  a 
better  effort  be  made  in  these  cases  than 
the  bias  of  a  coi^ner's  jury  rendering  a 
verdict  while  looking  at  the  dead,  feeling 
that  they  muat  indict  some  one,  and  the 
least  important  foctor  of  responsibility  is 
usually  the  one  who  sufFers. 

The  Adamson  Law  and  Its  AppHcatioo 

Many  of  the  railroad  managements 
have  filed  suits  in  the  Federal  Courts  to 
test  the  constitutimality  of  the  Adam- 
stm  Eight-hour  Law,  and  Elisha  Lee  of 
the  Managers'  Association  stated,  "that 
they  had  all  agreed  to  fight  to  the  end, 
and  to  file  suits  questioning  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Adamson  Law  in  every 
federal  district  court  in  which  the  af- 
fected railroads  operate." 

It  was  evident  that  the  managers 
thought  that  the  railroad  organizations 
would  be  tiie  defendants,  hire  lawyers, 
gather  witnesses  and  pay  the  costs,  but 


th^  were  informed  that  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
emmoit  would  be  the  defmdant  m  aD 
tilese  cases,  and  we  surmise  that  this 
was  quite  disappointing  to  tbe  managem 

While  the  law  was  evidently  intended 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees, they  did  not  seek  it  They 
accepted  it  as  a  substitute  for  otiter 
demands,  to  prevent  a  strike.  They  be- 
lieved the  law  was  constitutional,  and 
believe  so  now,  and  believe  that  the 
Government  is  quite  capable  of  seeing 
that  the  law  is  defended,  and  of  demon- 
strating that  the  Government  did  not 
give  us  a  "gold  briekt"  as  asserted  by 
those  now  seeking  to  destroy  it. 

One  of  the  allegations  against  tiie  biO 
is  "that  it  is  unwOTkable"— a  queor  con- 
tention.  There  was  a  time  when  there 
was  no  limit  to  anything  but  tbe  p^I 
We  finally  got  a  twelve-hour  day  estab* 
lished,  then  got  that  reduced  to  a  day 
of  ten  hours,  when  overtime  was  figured 
on  the  basis  of  ten  miles  an  hour  multi- 
plied by  the  rate  per  mile  the  engineer 
was  getting.  Tbe  managers  itid  not  like 
the  change,  because  it  increased  the 
price  of  overtime,  but  they  had  no  tronUe 
in  applying  it,  and  there  is  no  diange  in 
the  rate  per  mile  in  applying  the  Adam* 
son  Law,  but  it  does  make  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  overtime.  Trains  that  ^t 
over  the  road  in  e^t  hoars  are  not 
affected  at  all. 

Overtime  will  be  increased  26  per  cent, 
and,  if  they  reduce  the  delays  26  per  cent 
the  application  of  the  Adamsw  Law  to 
road  service  would  add  no  expense  over 
present  conditiMis,  and  would  be  a  benefit 
to  both  the  shipper  and  the  railroads. 
There  is  a  nine-hour  and  a  sixteen-hour 
law  now,  and  why  is  not  the  e^t- 
hour-Iaw  as  legal? 

It  is  very  evident  that  tiiey  donotwant 
ihe  law  applied,  and  that  they  are  trying 
to  make  the  conditdmis  as  disagreeable  as 
possible  to  the  employees,  not  because  they 
cannot  apply  it,  for  they  know  they  can,  tmt 
they  have  met  with  some  disappninting 
defeats  in  what  they  desired,  and  they 
have  become  belligerent,  and  possibly  to  a 
degree  to  make  their  attitude  a  boomer- 
ang, as  they  are  really  fighting  the  Gov- 
ernment which  passed  the  law,  and  of 
which  they  have  made^  hmg  list  of 
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requests  for  favors  which  have  not  been 
granted.  They  have  pictured  all  sorts  of 
dire  results  to  railroad  interests  if  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  does 
not  grant  them  an  increase  in  freight 
rates,  but  the  Commission  is  a  direct 
representative  of  the  public,  and  is  gov- 
erned largely  by  the  attitude  of  the  public 
and  CongrasB.  A  reflex  of  the  latter 
opinion  is  evidenced  in  a  resdutim  by  a 
Republican  Senator,  Robt  M.  La  Follette, 
wUch  created  a  Valuation  CommissioD  tor 
the  imrpoae  of  basing  rates  tar  the  rail- 
roadB. 

This  Conunisnon  has  just  made  its  first 
report  on  railway  property  valued  at 
$86,000,000.  The  Commiasian  says  it  could 
be  reproduced  for  $22,716^88^  but  takii^ 
account  of  leases,  that  the  present  value 
is  put  at  $24, 164.998. 

This  shows  what  is  called  water  to  the 
amount  of  $10,846,000,  or  about  36  per 
cent,  and  this  report  evidently  does  not 
tend  to  modify  their  ruffled  feelings. 

We  have  believed  the  roads  were 
entitled  to  more  liberal  treatment,,  but 
ha'^e  recognized  the  fact  that  reckless 
manipulation  of  stocks  in  these  properties, 
and  pouring  water  into  them  to  the  detri- 
ment of  stockholders  who  have  no  voice 
in  the  management,  has  always  stood  in 
the  way,  and  we  do  not  think  their  present 
attitude  wilt  bring  them  desired  results. 

The  muiagement  of  the  railroads,  the 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  are  evidently  all 
linked  together  in  this  Eic^t-Hour-Day 
court  proceeding. 

The  abolition  of  the  Taylor  System  of 
speeding  up,  and  premium  for  high  speed, 
and  the  eight-hour  day,  is  not  at  all  to 
tiieir  liking,  as  they  establish  a  precedent 
that  is  human,  and  they  are  looking  at 
nothing  but  profits,  and  care  little  about 
how  they  get  them. 

Attitude  of  the  Moneyed  Class 

We  have  maintained  from  the  start,  that 
theattitudeof  the  presidentsand  managers 
of  the  roads  reflected  the  influence  and 
wishes  of  Wall  Street,  the  employing 
class  and  the  chambers  of  conunerce  of 
the  various  eilaes,  with  their  lobby  m 
Washington,  and  now  comes  the  repOTtof 
the  f<nmati(Hi  of  a  National  Gonferenoe 


Board,  composed  of  capitalists  and  em- 
ployers, who  claim  to  represent  a  capital 
of  $8,000,000,000,  and  to  have  in  their 
employ  several  million  persons. 

The  declared  purprae  of  this  confer- 
ence board  is  stated  to  be,  to  watch  in- 
dustrial legialaticm,  and  to  see  that  f  avw- 
itism  to  labor  shall  be  eliminated. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce (the  Washington  lobby)  is  re- 
ported as  having  adopted  a  resolution  for 
a  roferondum  on  the  matter  of  legislation 
to  prevent  interruption  of  transportation 
service  pending  a  settiement  of  differ- 
ences between  the  railroads  and  their  em- 
ployees, and  to  make  certain  that  the 
transportatkm  f  adlities  may  be  stabilized, 
etc.  We  suppose  the  subject  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  various  chambers  of  com- 
meroe. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  moneyed  class 
are  assuming  the  role  of  the  boss,  which 
accounts  largely  for  the  attitude  of  the 
railroad  oflScials,  the  passage  of  the 
Adamson  Law  offering  the  opportunity 
for  assuming  a  dictatorship,  while  the 
railroad  officials  play  the  small  rale  of 
"pulling  the  chestnuts, "  a  very  peculiar 
situation  for  the  great  raibroads,  yet 
quite  natural,  as  Wall  Stroet  and  other 
capital  in  this  group  are  large  investors 
in  the  railroad  properties. 

That  money  interest,  however,  does  not 
justify  their  presumption  of  dictating  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  of  all  the 
people,  of  which  they  are  a  very  small 
part  in  number,  but  tiiey  are  as^resaive, 
and  if  all  other  classes  which  go  to  make 
up  the  whole  of  the  people  are  indifferent, 
they  may  succeed  in  accomplishing  much 
that  is  inimical  to  the  common  welfare  of 
the  nation. 

Money,  no  matter  what  the  character 
of  the  men  may  be  who  possess  it,  or  how 
oppressive  they  may  be  in  manipulating 
it,  possesses  a  commanding  influence;  in 
fact,  it  can  buy  influence,a8  it  has  always 
done,  for  good  and  bad  purposes,  and  the 
people  that  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  legislation  dictated  by  capitalists  in 
their  own  interest,  regardless  of  other 
interests,  must  recognize  their  own 
responsibilities,  and  make  comm«i  cause 
ag^nst  this  kind  of  legislation,  pushed 
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of  the  wealth  they  possess,  and  this 
^)plieB  in  a  lai^  aetae  to  organized  labor 
generally,  and  to  the  organizations  in 
rulroad  service  in  particcilar. 

It  is  reported  that  the  companies  have 
retamed  some  of  the  highest-priced  law- 
yers in  the  nation  to  fight  the  Adamson 
Law,  and  that  the  attack  will  be  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  in  vic^tion  of  the  fifth 
amoidment  to  the  federal  constatuticHi, 
which  declares  that  "no  one  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty  or  properly,  without 
due  process  of  law. " 

They  have  evidently  forgotten  the  Clay- 
ton Amendment,  "that  labor  is  not  a 
c<»nmodity,  and  that  the  fifth  amendment 
needs  to  be  amended  to  include  this  fact 
as  potaining  to  liberty,  and  not 
property." 

The  evident  intuit  in  fighting  the  Adam- 
son  Law  is  to  fight  the  ri^ta  of  labor 
having  a  voice  in  the  conditions  under 
which  they  will  serve,  and  it  is  evident 
they  thought  they  would  put  the  organi- 
zation to  a  great  disadvantage  as  pre- 
sumed defendants  of  that  law,  and  cause 
them  to  spend'great  sums  of  mcmey. 

While  the  oilers  will  assist  the  defense 
with  evidence  if  called  upon,  tiw  figbt 
ag^st  the  law  is  a  fight  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  whatever  the  trend  of  events 
in  tiie  courts,  no  further  evidence  is 
needed  that  the  time  has  come  when  it 
behooves  all  those  who  desire  to  preserve 
their  liberties,  and  such  commendable 
laws  as  the  Clayton  amendment,  the  Sea- 
men's law.  Child  Labtnr  law,  Workmen's 
Compensation  law,  the  Boiler  Inspec- 
taaa  law,  the  Adamson  law,  and  to  other- 
wise protect  the  interests  of  the  common 
people  of  our  country,  must  be  on  the 
defensive  against  encroachments  of  the 
organized  money  power  which  would  de- 
stroy all  these  beneficent  laws  if  they 
could  carry  out  their  wishes,  as  they  are 
all  in  the  way  of  dedred  profits. 

The  privilege  of  financial  gain  doea  not 
all  belong  to  capital;  he  who  labors  has 
a  right  to  a  reasonable  share  of  the  in- 
crease from  his  labor,  but  from  the  pres- 
ent outlook,  if  he  retains  it,  he  must  fight 
for  it,  and  there  is  but  one  way  to  do  that 
successfully— do  aa  capital  does,  join  the 
class  your  service  represents,  and  as  a 
unit  make  yourselTes  heard;  make  the 


union  a  unit  of  activity;  see  that  the 
senators  and  congressmen  know  yoox 
wants,  and  if  it  is  desired  that  the  preft> 
ent  contracts  with  the  various  railroad 
companies  are  preserved  which  represent 
50  years  of  earnest  effort,  the  members 
of  these  Orders  must  act  as  one,  what- 
ever the  emergency. 

We  do  not  want  trouble,  but  tfae  same 
class  that  are  arrived  ^[ainst  na  are  cmw 
stantly  telling  the  pecqde  to  prepare  for 
war,  and  It  is  good  ad^ce  for  those  who 
live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  who, 
if  the  nation  is  to  be  defended,  are  the 
ones  expected  to  go  on  the  firing  line, 
risk  their  lives,  and  use  the  ammunitirai, 
while  the  manufacturers  stay  at  home 
and  gather  in  the  profits. 

Beaefits  of  Orgariwd  Effort 

Every  man runningalooomotivelaiowB, 
if  he  thinks  at  all  of  the  common  welfare, 
that  the  safety  devices  on  the  machine  he 
handles,  every  increase  in  wages,  every 
decrease  in  hours,  and  every  safeguard 
of  individual  rights,  is  due  to  organized 
effort;  and  if  we  are  to  maintain  what  we 
hav^  we  must  be  as  near  a  unit  aa  poa- 
dble.  We  qualify  this  because  we  know 
there  are  a  few  who  are  wOlhig  to  take  the 
benefits  they  know  are  due  to  the  efforts 
of  others  without  even  "thank  you, "  but 
if  all  others  will  stand  in  line  we  can  ac- 
complish much,  even  if  these  few  loan 
their  influence  to  our  opponents. 

The  importance  of  the  man  who  stands 
alwe,  to  the  empk^ing  das^  is  wdl 
illustrated  in  what  George  R.  Dzysdale, 
treasurer  of  the  Arizona  &  New  Hexloo 
Ry.   Co.,   is  reported  as  saying  in  an 
address  to  the  Society  of  Railway  Finan- 
ciers in  Washington,  D.  C,  who  stated 
that  nearly  all  the  employees  of  his 
company  were  Mexicans  who  could  not 
read  nor  write,  and  that  thumb  prints  were 
the  means  used  to  get  receipt  forwagefl^ 
and  suggested  that  this  means  could  be 
hitroduced  into  the  financial  system  of 
the  larger  roads— the  man,  the  machine 
the  dollar. 


UNKS 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  four  Orders, 
B.  of  L.  E.,  B.  of  R.  T.,  B.  of  L.  F.  AE. 
and  O.  R.  C.  wni  be  held  otf  December 
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31,  1916,  at  2  p.  UL,  in  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  their  standard-bearer  for  State  Treasurer 
Hask  Block.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  at  the  polls  on  NoTember  7,  1916. 

E.  H.  Snydsr,  Sec-Treas.  H.  H.  Kinkead,  DIv.  464,  B.  of  L.  E. 


GbT'TOOBTher  joint  union  meeting  of      Jahes  A.  Shepherd,  superintendent  of 

the  B^  Four  Railroad  Brotherhoods,  the  terminals  at  Kansas  Cily  for  the  Missouri 

B.  of  L.  E.,  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.,  O.  R.  C.  and  Padflc  Railway  Company  for  Ave  years 

B.  of  R.  T.,  will  be  held  in  Mastmic  Tem-  ending  November,  191^  resigned  his  posi- 

ple,  Florence,  S.  C,  Sunday,  Dec.  81, 1916,  tion  to  accept  the  position  of  president 

at  which  we  hope  to  have  a  system  meet-  and  general  manager  of  the  Trans-MIs- 

ing.    Every  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  sissippi  Terminal  Railway  Company  at 

O.  R.  C,  B.  of  L.  P.  &  E.  and  B.  of  R.  T.  New  Orleans. 

38  eor^aUy  invited,  as  we  wish  to  have       Mr.  Shepherd,  during  his  years  at 
a  number  of  prominent  speakers  present  Kansas  City,  demonstrated  by  his  con- 
Don't  forget  the  date  and  place  duct  that  be  has  that  high  regard  for  his 
J.  6.  Hoover,  Chr.  co-employees,  even  though  they  be  his 
J.  M.  Wbllb,  Sec.  subordinates,  that  a  true  man  should 
—  ■>■  have.    His  every  act  was  gentlemanly, 
James  M.  Cramer,  Secretary -Treasurer  his  relation  to  employees  that  of  a  man 
Div.  454,  B.  of  L.  E. ,  was  bom  March  and  brother.    The  man  whose  case  was 
a,  1876,  at  Mifflin,   Pa.,   and  at  a  very  just  need  have  no  fear  of  his  action, 
early  age  quit  public  schools  and  went  to       Now,  therefore.  Be  it  resolved  by 
work  as  "devil"  on  a  newspaper.   In  S.  H.  H.  Clark  Div.  491,  Brotherhood  of 
June,  1889,  started  to  work  for  the  P.  R.  Locomotive  Engineers,  that  by  reason  of 
R.  as  laborer  <ni  track,  shop  and  ice  the  premises  we  regret  that  Mr.  Shepherd 
plant    In  1892,  before  he  was  17  years  is  leaving  Kansas  City.  But  on  the  other 
of  age,  started  firing  out  of  Conemaugh  hand,  we  congratulate  him  on  his  well- 
on  Pittsburgh  Division  of  the  P.  R.  R. ;  merited  advancement 
in  1896  was  transferred  to  Everson  on       Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy 
South  West  Branch  P.  R.  R. ;  in  '98  when  of  these  resolutions  be  fOrwarded  to"  Mr. 
"Uncle  Sam"  called  for  volunteers  be  Shepherd. 

and  the  writer  walked  to  Mt  Pleasant      Adopted  this  fifth  day  of  November, 

from  Scottdale,  and  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  of  A.  D.  1916. 

the  10th  Pa.  Vol., 'and  went  to  the  Philip-  W.Hepfebman,C.E.,  J.Corrigan,  See., 

pines  and  participated  in  fights  with  the  M.  J.  Phelan,  '  G.  Mugler, 
enemy.   On  one  occasion  Brother  Cra-  N.  E.  Kingsbury,  Committee, 

mer  and  myself  were  among  13  who  vol-  J-  ^  MORAN,  G.  C.  of  A.,  M.  P.&I.  M.  S. 
uateered  to  go  out  and  try  to  rescue  three  "'  " 

American  soldiers  that  had  been  sur-       Ok  October  16,  Mr.  T.  O.  Sechrist 

romided  by  Fillpinoa,  and  had  a  very  nar-  Master  Mechanic  at  Nashville,  was  ap- 

row  escape  from  cloture.   After  muster  pointed  General  Master  Mechanic,  with 

out  of  the  regiment  returned  to  service  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  system  of  the 

as  fireman  on  the  P.  R.  R.,  and  was  pro-  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R. 
mo  ted  io  engineman  January,  1901.    In       Diu-ing  the  two  years  that  Mr.  Sechrist 

1911  Brother  Cramer  was  candidate  for  was  master  mechanic  at  Nashville  the 

Treasurer   of    Westmoreland    County  men  at  this  point  became  very  fond  of 

agmnst  a  seasMied  politician,  and  although  him;  and  while  we  regret  to  give  him  up 

his  party  was  20,000  in  minority  in  reg-  as  master  mechanic  we  are  glad  to  see 

istered  voters  he  won  out  by  a  handsome  him  going  higher  up,  and  extend  to  him 
majority,  and  was  the  fi^^t"  Democratic  .  our  heartiest  congratulations;  and  assure 

Treasurer  of  Westmoreland  County  in  20  him  of  our  continued  loyalty  and  co-opera- 
years.     After  serving  his  office  with  '  tion  in  his  new  position, 
credit  to  himself  and  supporters  he  ^g^in       On  account  of  the  promotion  of  Mr.  T. 

went  back  to  the  throttle,  and  was  chosen  0.  Sechrist  it  gives  w  ^pj^^i^  ijft^^ic 

by  the  Denwcrats  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  nounce  the  promotion  of  another  oi  6ar 
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Brothers  to  the  position  of  master  me- 
chanic 

Effective  October  IS,  Brother  J.  L. 
Enoch  was  appointed  master  mechanic  at 
Nashville,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  L. 
&  N.  Terminal  Co.,  as  well  as  supervision 
over  the  enp^ineers  and  firemen  on  three 
main  line  divisions  of  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R. 
entering  this  point. 

Bro^r  Enoch  has  been  with  the  L.  & 
N.  since  he  was  18  years  old,  havin|[ 
served  the  company  in  llie  various  posi- 
tions of  fireman,  engineer,  travelincf  en- 
^neer,  {foreman,  general  foreman  at  £arl- 
ington,  HoweU  and  Nashville,  and  his  pro- 
motion at  this  time  is  further  evidence  of 
his  ability  as  well  as  being  a  deserved 
recompense  for  his  faithful  service. 

He  has  been  a  faithful  member  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  since  he  was  21  years  old, 
having  joined  Div.  129  about  as  years  ago. 
He  is  at  present  an  haaxxwsey  member  of 
Div.  473,  of  which  Diviffltm  he  was  a 
charter  member. 

The  members  of  Division  47S  wish  to 
congratulate  Brother  Enoch,  and  assure 
him  of  their  pleasure  in  having  him  for 
master  mechanic 

A.  B.  Falknes.  Sec-Treaa.  Div.  478. 

On  September  21,  22  and  23,  there  was 
a  street  fair  held  in  Free  port,  IlL,  and  an 
industrial  parade  was  a  feature  cm  the 
first  day  of  the  fair. 

The  members  of  the  Brotherhood  turned 


out  in  the  parade  and  also  had  a  float  in 
the  parade  which  attracted  more  ttm 
ordinary  interest  The  float  was  a  hand- 
some floral  design  made  to  represent  a 
locomotive.  The  design  was  ail  that 
could  be  desired,  and  was  typical  of  the 
Order  whidi  was  represented 

Bro.  Wilbur  Vipond,  Chief  Engineer  of 
Div.  27,  B.  of  L.  E.,  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  deserves  much  credit  for 
the  handsome  float,  as  he,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Bro.  A.  G.  Steams,  was  very 
actively  eng^^  in  designing  the  mag- 
nificent piece  of  work-  which  elicited 
spontaneous  applause  from  the  specta- 
tors who  thronged  the  sidewalks  of  the 
principal  streets  where  the  parade  passed. 

Alvin  Luecke,  a  former  member  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E..  also  came  in  for  a  portion  of 
the  praise,  which  is  justly  his  due.  Mr. 
Luecke  devoted  a  large  portion  of  bis 
time  several  days  previous  to  the  parade 
in  wOTking  upon  the  automobile  floaty 
and  with  Brothers  Vipond  and  Steams 
produced  an  effect  which  was  a  complete 
work  of  art^  and  a  surprise  even  to  uose 
who  knew  what  the  design  was  to  be. 

Freeport  has  some  first-class  workeiv 
in  the  Brotherhood,  who  are  on  the  wb 
all  the  time,  and  the  Brothers  in  otiier 
cities  who  think  that  we  are  spendinKooi 
days  in  the  land  of  nod  had  better  tue  \ 
tip,  and  when  they  want  any  real  first- 
class  decorating  done  on  gala  days,  send 
for  the  BrotiiOTs  who  made  a  name  for 
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themselves  with  the  creation'  they  made 
for  the  Freeport  celebration. 

Fraternally  yours, 
T.  A.  KylB,  S.-T.  Div.  27. 


Oh  Sept  8,  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Cana£an 
Nortbera  Div.  668,  was  organized  by  Sis- 
ter L  L.  GoUiw,  and  without  a  doubt  she 
is  a  marvel  at  the  work.  There  were  six- 
teen charter  members,  and  you  can't  find 
sixteen  better  looking  ladies  from  Cleve- 
land to  Rainy  River.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
prove  this  by  a  photograph,  but  may  in 
the  near  future.  In  the  evening  there 
was  installation  of  officers,  and  they  took 
their  stations  like  drilled  soldiers,  under 
tiie  command  of  Sister  Collier.  The 
Brothers  of  Div.  749  received  an  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  installation,  and  there 
were  a  goodly  number  of  them  in  attend- 
ance. The  Sisters  proved  to  the  Brothers 
by  the  table  they  set  that  they  knew  how 
to  satisfy  our  longings,  as  I  believe  it  was 
t^e  first  time  that  some  of  the  Brothers 
really  got  so  mftny  good  things  to  eat; 
and  the  best  of  it  was  that  you  had  a 
choice  of  partner  to  dine  with.  I  wanted 
to  take  three  or  four  with  me,  but  Brother 
D.  P.  beat  me  out  of  some.  After  lunch 
the  evening  was  spent  in  playing  games 
and  making  men^  imtil  the  wee  small 
hours  of  the  mommg,  all  returning  home 
satisfied  that  our  Auxiliary,  under  the 
aUe  management  of  President  Sister 
D.  E.  HcKenzie,  Vice-president  Sister 
H.  N.  Smith,  Secretary  Sister  F.  Flanders, 
Treasurer,  Sister  J.  F.  Callan,  is  sore  to 
prosper,  as  they  are  all  capable. 

The  members  of  Div.  749  wish  me  to 
express  a  vote  of  thanks  for  our  even- 
ing's pleasure. 

Hoping  that  Div.  749  will  soon  be  able 
to  return  the  compUm«it,  I  am, 

F^temally  yours, 
Hbmbbr  Div.  7^. 


A  UNION  meeting  was  held  in  Florence, 
S.  C,  Oct  29,  191^  which  was  well  at- 
tended. 

Meeting  called  to  order  hjS.  G.  Hoover, 
of  Pee  Dee  Div.  266,  B.  of  L.  E..  J.  M. 
Wells,  Palmetto  Lodge  826,  B.  of  L.  F.  & 
E.,  acting  secretary.  G.  W.  Laughlin.  of 
Pee  Dee  Div.  266,  delivered  an  address  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  also 
read  a  communication  from  Congressman 
Rag8dale,who  had  been  invited  to  address 
the  body,  but  was  unable  to  attend  on 
account  of  being  engaged  to  deliver  an 
address  in  Philadel^ia.  Hr.  Jones,  of 
Gape  Fear  Div.  271,  of  the  O.  R.  C,  of 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing talk  of  a  get-together  meeting  held 
at  that  place  on  Sept  8,  at  which  there 
was  a  good  attendance  and  much  good 
done  in  getting  the  men  interested  in  such 
meetings,  and  doeed  his  address  by  Btat< 
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ing  that  there  was  a  very  nice  contribu* 
taon  raised  for  the  Wilson  campaign  fund. 
Mr.  Jones  was  followed  by  Mr.  Peacock, 
of  Div.  Z14.  B.*of  L.  E.,  who  talked  at 
lengtii  on  the  subject  of  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  railroad  Brotherhoods,  the 
advantages  and  benefits  of  uniim  meet- 
ings, ^»  their  coniieetiMi  witii  fatare 
protfabilities. 

Mr.  Peacock  was  followed  by  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, of  Filyou  Div.  465,  of  the  O.  R.  C, 
who  also  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  in 
rerard  to  the  benefits  of  union  meetings 
ana  the  future  welfare  of  the  Brother- 
hoods, and  called  the  attention  of  all  pres- 
ent to  the  necessity  of  all  members  getting 
more  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  same, 
which  would  bring  out  larger  crowds  and 
cause  the  men  to  get  closer  together.  Mr. 
Hunter  was  followed  by  Hr.  Laughlin,  of 
Pee  Dee  Div.  266,  who  again  took  the 
floor,  read  some  very  interesting  notes  in 
regturd  to  the  strike  vote  previously 
taken,  the  Eight-hour  law,  its  benefits 
and  hardships  as  seen  by  capitalists  and 
their  friends,  as  presented  to  the  public 
in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  folders,  and 
was  followed  hy  Mr.  Jones,  of  Cape 
Fear  Divisirai  27L,  0.  R.  G,  who  gave  a 
very  interesting  talk  in  remrd  to  ad- 
vertisements in  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
folders  and  newspapers  on  same  subject 
Mr.  Jones  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Houston,  of  Pee  Dee  Division  266,  one  of 
our  retired  engineers,  who  has  been  in 
the  service  of  the  A.  C.  L.  for  for^ 
years,  who  is  still  an  active  member  in 
the  Division  and  always  gives  good  ad- 
vice to  the  men  of  the  younger  class; 
he  msde  a  very  interesting  talk  in  regard 
to  tiie  future  welfare  m  the  Brother- 
hoods and  their  objects.  Mr.  Houstim 
was  followed  by: 

Mr.  J.  S.  Leary,  of  Div.  No.  265,  B.  of 
L.  E. ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Wood,  of  Lodge  No.  652, 
B.  of  R.  T. :  Mr.  Monk  of  Lodge  No. 
652,  B.  of  R.  T. ;  Mr.  S.  B.  Hunter,  of 
Div.  No.  465,  0.  of  R.  C.j  Mr.  A.  H.  Hol- 
ier, of  Div.  No.  265,  B.  of  L.  E. ;  Mr.  Jim 
CaiT,  of  Div.  No.  536,  0.  of  R.  G:  Mr. 
J.  G.  Hoover,  of  Div.  No.  266,  B.  of  L.  E. ; 
and  Mr.  S.  T.  Seymour,  of  Div.  No.  266, 
B.  of  L  E.,  all  making  very  interesting 
talks  on  the  subjects  above  mentioned 
and  the  advantages  of  get-together  meet- 
ings among  the  men.  They  were  followed 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Boylston,  of  Palmetto 
Lodge  826,  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.,  who  dwelt 
oa  ue  above  subject  and  the  poor  condi- 
tions of  firemen  on  the  A.  G  L.,  and  asked 
the  members  of  the  other  Brotherhoods 
present  which  were  well  represented,  ior 
some  future  consideration  and  assist- 
ance. He  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Wells,  Palmetto  Lodge  826,  who  called  tie 
attention  of  the  men  present  at  the 
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ganization  not  working  unden^reementB 
with  the  company,  the  need  of  as8i8twi<» 
for  their  future  welfai:e,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meetings  and  benefits  of 
working  together,  and  spoke  of  the  dis- 
appointments of  the  different  Brother- 
hoods not  having  any  Grand  Lodge 
Officers  present,  and  that  we  hoped  to  be 
able  to  overcome  this  at  onr  next  meeting, 
after  which  it  was  decided  to  elect  some 
new  officers  for  our  next  meeting.  Nomi- 
nations were  in  order  and  J.  M.  Wells 
elected  Secretary  unanimously,  S.  T.  Sey- 
mour and  G.  W.  Hilton  nominated  for 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Hilton  being 
elected.  The  following  committee  was 
appointed  to  solicit  speakers  tax  next 
union  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  on 
December  SI.  1916:  G.  W.  Laughhn,  B. 
of  L.  E.,  J.  B.  Wood,  B.  of  R.  T..  S.  B. 
Hunter,  O.  R.  C,  and  J.  M.  Boylston, 
B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.  Moved  and  seconded 
that  Divisions  of  B.  of  L.  E.,  O.  R.  C, 
and  B.  of  R.  T.  Brotherhoods  pay  the 
expense  of  this  meeting;  motion  carried, 
minutes  read  for  corrections,  and  meet- 
ing closed  with  seventy-two  members' 
present  J.  G.  Hoover,  Ghr. 

J.  H.  Wbllb,  See. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

S>C.  86.  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  memben  away 
from  the  location  of  thdr  Division  to  at  leaat  Mice 
In  tiiTM  monthfl  make  their  whereabout*  known  to 
Dlvltkin.  and  always  when  cfaanglns:  their  per- 
manent address.  Failure  to  do  so  shall  be  sofBdent 
cause  for  expulsion. 

Hembera  of  the  toUowiag  Diviskms  will  pleaae 
cwreapoi^  with  the  Sec.-Treaa.  of  thdr  Dlvtslaa 
immedlatdr- 

203- Fountain  Bobota. 

Wanted— To  know  the  wbereabonts  of  John  Bill- 
man.  44  yean  of  agflb  who  left  home  May.  1908.  He 
has  black  hair^cray  qrea,  is  six  feet  tall  and  weighs 
sao  pounds.  Hit  Wife  died  the  yoar  he  1^  home 
and  his  daaghter  is  anxious  to  bear  from  him, 
Kin^  address  any  communications  to  Thos.  Bemis. 
Jr.,  AlUcNi.  Ind. 


OBITUARIES 

[In  aeeocdance  with  the  action  of  the  Ottaaw 
Graven tion,  no  resolutions  ot  conddence.  obituary 
letters  or  poems  will  be  published  in  the  Journal. 
All  deaths  will  be  listed  under  oWtoary  heading 
only,  with  cause  and  date  of  death.] 

Detndt.  Hich..  Oct.  28,  derailing  of  enirlnc^  Bro. 
Elmer  E.  Button,  member  of  Div.  1. 

Jsckson,  Hich.,  Nov.  6,  heart  disease,  Bro.  W.  E. 
Brewer,  member  of  Div.  2. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Oct.  12.  Bro.  J.  H.  Davidson,  mem- 
ber ot  Div.  4. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Hov.  2,  sansranc^  Bro,  H. 
Presley,  member  of  Div.  8. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  SO,  Bra.  Geo.  Wolfe^  member 
of  IMv.  16. 

ftiffalo,  K.  Y.,  Oct.  at,  typhoid  fever.  Bro.  Frank 
J.  Hathaway,  member  cf  Div.  IK. 

llarion.  O..  Nov.  9,  heart  trouble.  Bro.  A.  H.  Jocp- 
dan,  member  of  Dfv.  16. 

Losaniport,  Ind..  Nov.  6,  pulmooary  tuberculosis. 
Bra.  Arthur  KoilL  member  of  Div.  20. 


Terre  Haute,  Ind..  Nov.  7.  operation,  Bro.  Geo.  E. 
Vlqueaney,  membo:  of  Div.  2B. 

Waahinstoo,  N.  J.,  Oct.  T,  stomach  trooUt.  Bra. 
John  W,  Gary,  member  of  Div.  80. 

Clifton  FoTse,  Va.,  Oct.  20.  apevlsxr.  Bnx  G.  W. 
KlDcaid,  member  of  Div.  38. 

Jefferson  Cttr.  He  Oct.  1%  aathma,  Bn.  a  W. 
Ward,  member  of  Div.  48. 

Jersey  City.  N.  J..  Oct.  21,  fatty  dageneratko  of 
heart.  Bro.  Albert  Peterson,  member  of  Div.  GS. 

Jersey  Citr.  N.  J„  Oct.  23.  pernickw*  anemia.  Bio. 
Wm.  Jenninss,  nember  of  Div,  68. 

Pawtocket,  R.  L.  Oct.  1ft  ceneral  paralysis  aod 
abscess  on  biain,  Bro.  Albert  J.  Henry,  monber  of 
Div.  SI. 

Rock  Island.  I1L.  Sept.  21.  Bro.  L.  H.  Morfio. 
member  of  Div.  60. 

Rock  Island.  UL,  Sept.  1.  heart  Ukir«,Bro.C& 
Pratt,  member  of  Div.  60. 

SonMrvfllai  Haas..  Oct.  9,  pan^  Bn.  J,  L.Fna- 
cis,  member  <a  Div,  «1. 

W.  Springfield.  Haas.,  Nov.  9,  heart  failon.  Bra, 
C.  De  Soe,  membo-  of  Div.  68. 

Worcester,  Haaa.,  Nov.  7.  Brisht's  diasase,  Bn. 
S.  P.  Beverly,  member  of  Div.  64. 

S.  -LooisvilK  Ky.,  Sept.  11,  Bro.  B.  T.  SolA, 
member  of  Div.  78. 

Moberly,  Ho„  Nov.  11.  lung  troabio.  Bro.  Ed.  L 
Dn  Bois.  member  of  Div.  86.  . 

niUaddpUa.  Pa..  Oct,  28.  cancer.  Bra  Om.  E 
Swam,  member  of  Div.  109. 

Oakland.  Cel..  Oct  28.  pneumonia,  Bro.  Wm.  Sott 
member  of  Div.  110. 

BucyruB,  Ohio,  Oct.  16,  paralytic  atrake.  ^*a- 
Richer,  member  of  Div.  124. 

Sanborn.  la..  Oct.  24.  cancer.  Bra.  J.  H.  AM, 
member  of  Div.  181. 

Caldwell.  N.  J..  Oct.  O.  Bra.  Tlios.  Duffy,  mobs 
of  Div.  185. 

LouisvUle,  Ky.,  Oct.  20,  paralysis.  Bra.  W.W. 
Richardson,  member  of  Div.  166. 

Qeveland,  Ohio.  Oct.  16.  heart  faihm^  Bra  B.  E. 
Johnson,  member  of  Div.  167. 

Paterson,  N.  J..  Oct.  SO,  oompUcatiaaa,  Bra  Wm. 
Rowland,  monber  of  Div.  171. 

Denlson.  Texas,  Oct.  80.  leakageof  hmrt  Bro. 
W.  J.  Bolton,  member  of  Div,  177, 

Little  Kodi,  Aric  Get  Ok  pneumnte  Aa-B. 
Schfanmripfenlr,  menber  of  IMv.  182. 

Palestine,  Texas.  Oct  14,  heart  trooble,  Bro. 
Amasa  Edwards,  member  of  Div.  194. 

W.  New  York,  N.  J..  Oct  16.  conauDiptioo,  Bw. 
H.  Hanmr.  member  of  Div.  235. 

Hilwankee,  Wis.,  Oct  18.  killed.  Bro.  Ritet  R 
FitZKerald,  member  of  Div.  249. 

Raton.  N.  Mex..  Oct  1ft  o*d  a«e.  Bro.  JflbB  Cm- 
bell,  member  of  Div.  2S1. 

JohnsoaburE.  Pa»  Oct  88,  apoplexT.  Bra  ^• 
Hinckley,  member  of  Div.  264. 

Wlkes  Bam.  F».,  Swt  8.  eerdiral  heniontol*- 
BrSr  Henry  L.  Kock.  mmberof  Div.  268. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Nov,  1.  cancer,  Bro.  L  CsrieWn. 
member  of  Div.'  269. 

Clifton  Fone,  Va..  Oct  14.  heart  tnwWa 
J.  A.  Fox.  membaritf  Div. STL 

Juniata.  Pa.,  No*,  ft  klUod.  Bra.  W.  A  P*^' 
monber  of  Div.  287. 

Altotma,  Pa.,  Nov.  ft  kNjoootar  ataxia,  Bm  J* 
A.  Fox.  member  of  Div.  287. 

Altoona,  Pa..  Nov.  Bri^s  dlssasfc  BrcCC 
Ehrenfddt  member  of  Div.  287. 

Chicaso^  m.,  Nov.  ft  aealdad.  Bra.  Leo  J.  Mto, 
member  of  IKv.  2H. 

Htchigan  aty.  Ind.,  Aui.  2ft  pnawnoola,  Bi* 
H.  F.  McLean,  member  of  Div.  800. 
ftSdSnaS^  —'^-^  an.  B(i«hf*dissase,  B» 
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Denr,  Pa.,  Oct.  19^  panlyrfi,  Bm.  J.  BIwiIm. 
iMOib«r«CDlv.  810. 

S.  Boston,  Umb.,  Not,  7,  pnlmoaarr  tnbereakMlik 
Bro.  ChM.  H.  Rolt,  mamlMr  of  Div.  SIX. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  Oct.  £7.  tubercoloais,  Bro.  D. 
Bryant  mamber  of  Div.  817. 

QtarlottecviUe,  Va..  Nov.  K  UUed,  Bra  Ed. 
Truro ble,  member  of  Div.  817. 

CharlotteaviUe.  Va^  Nov.  M,  killed.  Bra.  Jaa.  J. 
Goodwin,  member  of  Div.  817. 

AnsuBta.  Ga..  Oct.  27,  ensine  turned  over.  Bro. 
D.  B.  Piintnp,  member  of  Div.  823. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y..  Nov,  9,  beroOTrhase  of  Inn^a.  Bro. 
John  B.  Kinkade.  monber  «f  Div.  328. 

Cleveland.  O.,  Nov.  11,  atruck  by  train.  Bro.  H. 
Halliay.  member  of  Div.  SS9. 

Alser.  Mich..  Oct.  26,  cancer.  Bro.  David  H.  Ford, 
member  of  Div.  338. 

Baltimore^  Hd.,  Oct.  28.  paralyals.  Bro.  John  J, 
Brady,  mamber  <tf  Div.  8GS, 

Hartbubwrar.  W.  Vs.,  Nov.  t.  nenmlite  of  heart, 
Bro.  Thoa.  Noeklea,  monber  of  Uv.  862. 

UnaeaiMrila,  Hinn..  Oct  IS.  killed.  Bra  F.  S. 
Shepard,  member  of  Div.  367. 

St  Paul.  Hinn.,  Nov.  7,  heart  failure.  Bro.  Jtdin  J. 
Scanlon,  member  of  Div.  869. 

LynchbuTK,  Va.,  July  ~,  heart  trouble.  Bro.  O.  A. 
WygaU.  monber  of  Div.  401. 

Johnstown.  Pa.,  Get  22.  Briffht'a  Ambm;  Bio. 
Geo.  W.  Moyer,  member  of  Div.  408. 

Sprlnsfleld.  HI.,  Oct  26,  old  mg«.  Bro.  Qmrn.  Vanda- 
walker,  member  of  Div.  460. 

Plttabonc,  Fn„  Nov.  7.  killad,  Bro,  A.  P.  Ondon. 
nMmber  oTDiv.  4B4. 

Covinston.  Ky..  July  H  middek  Bro.  P.  H.  Uxr- 
qfOa,  membn  of  IMv.  4B9. 

Stouz  aty,  la..  Nov.  9,  Bro.  Peter  W.  Murphy. 
mflDiber  of  Div,  430. 

Sedalia.  Ho..  Oct  2D,  fatty  deeeDeiation  of  heart 
Bro.  J.  H.  Bariier.  member  of  Kv.  U7. 

Defiance.  O..  Nov.  4,  panaia,  ^o.  T.  Hmphy, 
member  of  Dlv.  619. 

Winnipes,  Han..  Can..  Nov.  7,  tomor,  Bro.  G.  A. 
Holtz.  mcmbtt'  of  Dlv.  68S. 

Woodaville,  N.  H.,  Oct  17.  acat*  IndlswtkB  and 
apoplexy,  Bro.  Gea  H.  Tewkabmr,  member  of  Div. 

672. 

Sheridan,  Wyo..  Oct  28,  Bro.  W.  H,  Bennett  mam- 
ber of  Div.  624. 

Du  BoU.  Pa..  Oct  80.  eerabral  lietimiibage.  Bra 
W.  O.  Stoiie^  nunlMr  of  Dhr.  686. 

Qoiner,  HL.  Oet  80^  killed  Bra  J.  J.  FrMae. 
iMBibw  of  nr.  644. 

Chicasa  UL,  Oct  13.  Bro.  Seth  PhiDipa,  member 
of  Div.  645. 

Brethren.  Wch.,  Oct  ISi  Bro.  C.  D.  Smith,  mem- 
ber of  Div.  970. 

Montreal.  P.  Q.,  Can.,  Nov.  6^  *™ff"'*i  Bra  Fred- 
erick E.  Walker,  member  of  Dlv.  888. 

Palatka,  Fla..  Oct  2S.  blood  pdwB,  Bxo,  R.  H. 
Bobie^  monber  of  Div.  786. 

Mobridse.  S.  D..  Oct  17.  typhoid  ftorer,  Bro.  Fred 
Anderson,  monber  of  Dlv.  806. 

Edmonton.  Alta- Can.,  Oct  27.  wounds  received 
In  war,  Bro.  L.  B.  Gray,  member  of  Dlv.  817. 

Miami.  Fla.,  Oct  11.  typhoid  fevw.  Bro.  Ira  L. 
Day.  member  of  Div.  888. 

Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  Oct  11.  Bra  Geo.  Dempsey, 
monber  of  Dlv.  868. 

Gallon,  Ohio,  peHtimitia,  Hrs.'B.  H.  Miller,  wlfoof 
Bro.  Boyd  M.  Miller,  member  of  Div.  16. 

Scofleld.  Utah,  Aur.  20,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Broyles.  wife 
of  Bro.  J.  F.  Broyles,  member  of  Dlv.  713. 

Ywk.  Pa.,  Sept  11.  Urs.  Mary  Helvto.  notiur  of 
Bra  J.  W.  Mehrin.  nembsr  of  Div.  CS. 


ADHrTTED  BY  -niANSFER  CARD 

Into  Divin&n— 

6- A.  N.  Naytor,  from  Div.  148. 
4G— Howard  S.  Shunk.  from  Div.  74. 
60— O.  H.  Newcomer,  fnm  Dlv.  464. 
64-S.  H.  Boulter,  fran  Div.  439. 
140-J.  D.  Maxwell,  from  Div.  275. 
14S-M.  R.  McDowell,  from  Dtv.  378. 
161-W.  T.  Cushinx,  fran  Div.  664. 
808— Harry  Denton,  from  Dlv.  288.  ■ 
37S-GWX  HiUer.  from  Dlv.  2S7. 
40»~L.  G.  Poeton.  from  Div.  646. 
48»-Walt«-  Gilson,  Nicholaa  Dailey,  B.  G.  Lancas- 
ter, from  Div.  629. 
610-C  A.  Harvey.  Geo.  F.  Shaw,  from  Dlv.  828, 
GGS-G.  H.  HInmiUl.  from  Dlv.  768. 
680— T.  R.  Jonam-,  from  IMv.  756. 
VMr-D.  E.  Seaton.  frwn  Dtv.  864. 
V8D— O.  A.  Whitney,  from  Div.  766. 
709— C  W,  Jenkins,  from  Div.  672. 
718-Alex  HcPball.  Fnd  Hall,fi«m  Div,  817. 

W.  J.  Crotean.  from  Dlv.  861 

H.  E.  Dohm.  from  Div.  787. 
766— L.  B.  Hansell  S.  A.  Benner.  from  Div.  660. 
787  -C.  E.  Stone,  from  Div.  210. 
7U-L.  J.  Woach,  T.  L.  Ray.  from  Div.  846. 
817— M.  U  Dohm.  from  Div.  716. 
888— H.  W.  Taylor,  frran  Dlv.  869. 

J.  H.  Savaffe.  W.  A.  Gates,  from  Div.  717. 
844-Waltar  B.  Eatile,  from  Div.  80. 

Jas.  A.  Bums,  from  Dtv.  206. 
864- A.  M.  BeUoy,  from  Div.  817. 
866— Gea  H.  Purvis,  from  Div.  187. 

Noble  Oliver,  from  Div.  683. 

Geo.  Hallson.  from  Div.  864. 
866-J.  W.  Quirk,  from  Dlv.  298. 
863— R.  U.  FrachoBure,  from  Dlv.  206. 
866— F.  F.  Anderson,  R.  E.  Brown,  fnan  Div.  448. 

W.  F.  Peace.  C  D.  Pinner,  from  Div.  266. 

B.  P.  Blaeklay.  Vamon  Smith,  J.  O.  Plnnw, 
Cram  Div.  W. 


WITHDRAWALS 


F^xnm  Diviaion— 

12-0.  E.  HaxwelL 
20-B.  £.  Hamer. 

868-E,  J.  Miller. 

882— Wm.  Tuokey. 

888-G.  H.  BerdiDff. 


Fnm  Division- 
US— Cbma.  A.  Jennincs. 
478-J.  B.  Praser. 
644— Ehno  F.  Hinman. 
7B6-Thofc  Rees. 
809- W.  G.  Haimiwnd. 


REINSTATEMENTS 

Into  Diviaion—  Into  Division— 

66-A.  B.  Davis,  406-W.  S.  Barrett 

72-Jefferson  Shadle.  426-0.  H.  HUler. 

76— R.  Berser.  4Z7-J.  J.  Shinn. 

g7-W.  B.  Feathers.  442- T.  N.  Stephens. 

110— J.  G.  Starbuck,  448-J.  E.  Ramsey. 

F.  A.  Templeton.  44S-R.  C.  Kerns. 

189-J.  A.  Jordan.  464— O.  H.  NewcMner. 

176- W.  S.  Welker.  477— M.  P.  Simms. 

255-  R.  G.  Newberry.  484- Walter  L.  Brewer. 
239-J.  L.  Burkhart  690— Harry  L.  Sinseltary 

M.  T.  DeLons.  624  -  C.  L.  Lauder. 

ZGO-I.  I.  Stumpff.  646— L.  G.  Poston. 

256-  J.  I.  Reynolda.  706— J.  L.  Sanders. 
^— F.  L.  Britton.  731— H.  E.  Ballard. 
809~E.  Redd.  737-Mik«  E.  Dohm. 

A.  L  Andrews.  771— H.  A.  Lewis, 
884-S.  E.  Howard.  J.  L.  Sutton. 

A.  a  Cteugh.  827— D.  P.  Faust 
868-H.  W.  Bradley. 

The  rdnstatement  of  H.  O.  Baaoett  into  Div.  770. 
whidt  wpeared  in  the  November  Journau  has 
been  doctored  illegal  by  the  G.  C  pT' I 

Th*  rrinstataaMnt  olDBH^I.b»ABliiOudmm 
which  appoarod  In  the  Octobar  JomtKAUMTasan 
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EXPELLED 

FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OP  DUBS 

Frxm  Divimon—  From  Divimim— 

64-H«iUT  Uuialuui.  726— A.  E.  PeUnoB. 

4M~C.  J.  GmipfU.  S27-H.  D.  WiUon. 
eOS-Clwa.  H.  Daflsr. 

FOB  OTHBK  OAUfflS 

From  Divimon— 
1— F^F.  Eldsrt.  noD-paynwBt  <rf  dnes  and  immi 
mmti. 

10~E.  lb  Homberssr,  violation  of  obligation. 

58 — Wm.  J.  Day,  forfeitior  insurance. 

98— John  W.  For  bee,  forfeitinar  inaurance. 

«— J.  J.  Cnmmlnsa,  Joa.  O.  Kins.  N.  A.  Kfav. 

ftvfdtina  Inanraaea. 
121— L  C,  Sehredc.  vMatlon  of  obllsatiim. 
148— Cbaa.  E.  Strons,  forMtinff  inanranea, 
171— M.  Scott,  nnbecominff  conduct. 

214-  R.  J.  Hill,  violation  of  oblisation. 

215-  W.  F.  Mkhoney.  W.  H.  Maxey,  J.  O.  Whitlnr- 

hill.  forfeiting  insunnce. 

226— F.  J.  Moor«,  not  corr«»ponding  with  Diriaioa. 

844— W.  N.  Horrlaon.  forfeiting  Inturanca. 

S81-W.  T.  Shepard,  violation  of  Sac  B&  Stetataa. 

814— F.  J.  Eaaehagon,  not  cort««pondtns  with  Di- 
vision. 

828— Thoa.  J.  Vanitipar,  forfeitins  insoianca. 
887— L.  U  ffiUainKar,  violation  of  obUsatlon. 


891— J.  A.  LeaiT.  violatimi  of  oblEffation. 
S9S-Joriah  Goaaaid,  Chaa.  LeaC  violation  of  obU- 
sation. 

401— G,  W.  Gocdabjr,  anbaeomliiK  ooadaet. 
G.  E.  LeatouTson.  forf eitins  inraraace. 

496— J,  C.  Comer,  n<ni-payment  of  aMeumesta. 
Sll-J.  L.  Haws.  vidatioQ  Sec.  62,  Statutoa. 
681— Frank  HcGlllvary,  forfoitiiv  insoranee. 
668— Ftancia  Heinbach,  non-pasmant  of  doaa  and 
asaeaaments. 

666— B.  B.  Hereo',  forfeiting  inauranoL 
704— W.  L.  Runnds,  forfeiting  inrantnee^ 
719— W.  J,  Lynch,  forfeiting  insurance. 
741— H.  A.  Becker,  forfeitimr  inaurance. 
762— W,  H.  Pike,  forfeiting  inauianee. 
786— J.  R.  Smpv,  fotfating  Insurance. 

794-A.  E.  HoUiger.  C.  J.  Hagarty.  fwfaitinc  b- 
auraoce, 

780— R.  L.  Shaw,  forfeiting  ■nBar«tie& 
816— G.  H.  Long;  J.  P.  Hn^iea,  forfelttaK  fnaoi* 
ance. 

8B8-R.  H.  Kaeaee,  violatioa  of  obUgation. 

Hie  expulsion  of  Broa.  J.  H.  Weidman  and  J.  W. 
Nawnan  fkon  Dir.  706,  which  vipeared  in  the  Oe- 
tobar  JouBMAL,  waa  an  emr  on  uiepart  of  foniMr 
Sec.<Treaa.  in  reporting  to  the  Grand  Offtce. 

The  expulsion  of  Bro.  J.  IL  Savaga  bom  Uiw. 
717.  in  1914.  haa  been  raeonaidared  by  tbm  UMtiaa 
and  declared  an  errtH'. 

J.  L.  BbUDOM.  DtT.  TIT. 


If  your  Journal  address  is  not  correct,  or  you  fail  from  any  cause  to  receive  it.  fill  out 
thia  form  properly,  cut  ii  out  and  send  tt  to  1124  B.  of  L.  E.  Bldg..  CLEVELAND.  O. 

THe  B.  of  L.  £.  Journal. 

CHANGK  or  ADDRESS. 

J^ame   -  —  Division  J^o.  

Box  or  Street  and  JVo.   .  

Postoffioe   -  State   

OLD  ADDR.KSS. 

Postofflce  -  Sfa^  


t7*Be  Sure  and  Give  Old  AddBCts  and  Division  Ntimbcr. 


LOCOMOnVB  ENGINEERS'  MUTUAL  UPB  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  ASSDCUIWN 


OfBcbl  Netica  ^  AMMHumte  695-BA9 

SERIES  O 

Offkb  of  Association,  Room  1186  B.  op  L.  E.  Buic 
To  the  DivitUm  StentoriM  L.  B.  M.  L.  and  A.  I.  A.  CLBVBLAND,  Omo,  Dec.  1.  1916. 

Dear  Sirs  and  Bros.:- Ton  are  hereby  notified  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  foDowfaig  nembora  of  the 

Association: 

Five  assessmenta  for  payment  of  these  claims  are  hereby  levied  and  Secretaries  ordered  to  collect 
SI. 36  from  all  who  are  insured  for  $760.  S2,60  from  all  whoare  insured  for  $1,600.  15.00  from  all  wbo 
are  insured  for  $3,000,  and  ST. 60  from  all  members  insured  for  $4,600,  and  forward  same  to  the  General 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


.  Mynbeq  ot  the Jnanranee  Asaa^tkai  ara  required  to  rmdt  to  Dirlalon  Setwm^mmiti^*^—^^ 
from  date  of  this  notice,  and  the  DivUion  Secretaries  to  the  General  Secretary  ind  IV^saurer  wit&Bi  tm 
ilaya  thomftar.  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  membwahip.   (See  Section  26,  page  120.  ct  By-I^wa.) 
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SceivtuiM  will  aand  ramlttancM  to  and  make  all  drafts,  axpraia  money  ordan  or  p<Mtafflc«  moner 
ordars  PAYABLE  TO  C.  E.  RICHARDS,  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TKEASURErT  We  wiU  not 
aceopt  packasaa  of  mooey  Mnt  by  axprMa.  onleaa  charsa*  havo  bam  prepaid.  Tha  Joornal  cIom*  on  tha 
18th  of  aaeh  month.  CHainu  racaived  aftar  that  day  will  lia  ovar  until  tha  ■neceadinj  moath. 


Nama 


Dale 
AdmiiMon 


EUta  of 
Death  or 
Diaability 


Cbuk  of  Daath 
or  DiaaUUty 


Ajn't 
Ihm. 


ToWbumPBTabla 


E21  P.  A.  Kitender.. 

G.  H.  TewliBbury. 
e33.Walu^  MBitlaby., 

52G  Chas.  McCTwry., 


ESS  F.  U.  PoLnmbe^. . , 
E27  F.  R.  Andvrwm  .  .m 
628  Bert  E.  Jotineon, 

625  Wtp.  Eisher  69 

SMChaa.  L.Wooa  ,.,45 
B81!J.  F.  Dviay.  &4 
B32  M.  J.  Murray  ....  52 

S33|B.  F.  Enloe  3S 

G34  Otto  J.  Owen  SS 

B5  A.  C.  ■Wagnqr,  .  62 
BMiW.  W.  nwhardaon  65 
531  ChM.  H,  Swem,  SC 
638  G.  W.  Kuicaid  ....  &T 

635  J.  K.  Barker  

540ThM.  Duffy,  SI 
541  All>*«  Peterson..  SS 
642  W.O.J>enninitB  ,.M 
&43iOscarSt.  Mai^c.lM 

644  Suth  Phllhpa  \n 

645  Frank  S.Shepherd  57 

&4£  John  Csmpbell  l79 

&47  Jfthn  J.  Brady  , 

Hti  R,  FiUKcrald  67 

MiMhLer....<r>9 
EfiO  E,  B.  Martin. . ...  Ii9 
Bfil  F.  J.  Hathaway-.  39 
££2  Gm,  U,  Edwards..  72 
663  W.  O.  S(Jine-,.-.,,W 

M.  HotiBDn  '6J 

&&5  J.  L.  Fraiids  ....  53 
66eG_  H.  W€»odrow  ..'43 
fi67  Wm.  J.  IkiJton....  67 
66ti,W.  F.  Shdton  36 


561 

m 

5&5 
56S 
567 
B6S 
569 
670 


Frud  J.  FiMk.....  B9 
John  H.  ClarW-...:fiO 
G.  E.  Vique»npy  .  56 

M,  J,  McCann  58 

Wm.  A.  Baker....  13 

D.  H.  Ford  

Elmer  E.  Butten,. 
JoTiTi  G-  InBTfttn.  . 
Albert  J.  Hflnry,, 
C.  VandaHalk^r.. 


Jofi.  A.  FoK. 


£71  JushuB  Rliodea., 
&T2  H.  G.  Mcljiffsn. 

673  J.  H.  Caulk..,.,.. 

674  H,  B.  GafftMjy.... 

676  Wm.  H.  Schlenser 
67a  L.  G.  Hpuritt,...  ,  , 

677  Ralph  W.  Gholwn 

STB  J.  J.  Berry  , 

&79  AiriDB  fiurm  

580  J.  W.  Gary  

&Slj[,  L.  Day  , , 

582  Goorjje  Dfmpsey., 
6&?:Joh.  H.  Davidson. 

594,C.  D.  Smith  

686, Wm,  ScDlt  

68fi  G.W.  StrcHiiliwk. 
587  Win,  Rowland.. 
fiSB.Thofl.  F.  Foster.,, 
53a  Th<*.  Niuckleft... 
5M  H.  FreBl«y  'eS 

691  Tinnotliy  Murphy. '4J^ 

692  ArtYiur  Knill  67 

593  F.  E.  Walker  ....  44 
6a*  J.  V.  FiCzHtmmanH^l 
5K  iitttnyel  P.  Beverly  « 

596  E.  C.  Ba.ky  68 

597  Peter  W.  Murphy.  42 
SMC.  E.Ehrenft>ld.  37 
Sg^lF't^r  BlAnf^hard  5^ 


lS7Jaii.  8. 
GTSDec.  22. 
SUJuIy  19. 
16  Feb.  2fi, 

eiTiOcL  26. 
S06lF«b.  llji. 
t«7,May  H. 
l^tMay  R 

2&Mar.  26. 
£0;  Mar.  M, 
235May  U, 
ae7June  S, 

lll>ec.  29. 
296Sept.  ]7, 
llSflJuly  i*. 
10?  J  line  li. 

aSFeo.  21. 
5 17 Jan.  25. 
laaSfpt.  30. 

63  Oct.  2J. 

r>aj\iiy  as. 

Sil  Uar.  2t!. 
646  Mar.  12. 
aSTDec.  19, 
aSliMay  ID. 
S-WiOct.  27, 
^9Har.  U. 
ffltiQcU  3. 
12:^!  Mar.  14. 

16;  May  a, 

•illjan.  19. 
62S  Feb.  1. 
ISlJan.  IS. 

Si  May  15. 
UftJuly  a*. 
177  Aph,  Si. 
857!d«.  17. 
]ffi!Apr.  6. 
SJSSepL  7, 

43 July  30. 

25  July  17, 
287  Oct.  8, 
2«7Mar,  la 

IHav  21 
ISlMar.  31, 

57  June  23, 
•tSDJune  18, 
2Sl\¥(}b.  17. 
aiOiAuB,  T 
474,MHy  30, 
269'Dfs:.  Ifi, 
ML  Oct.  20. 
4l>(^Aiijf.  S. 
H72  Mar.  20. 
739|F*b.  2J. 
mF^K  2. 
4S9^D«<.  1. 

afflDec.  26, 
838^ July  25 
SSajWay  27, 
4|june  IT, 
67n|Oct.  20, 
llfflDec.  1, 
l7BJune  II, 
171  July,  li 
»2IIJune  25, 
iW'tH--.  1, 
HFeb.  IS, 
5l!^Junf  U. 

2ChNov.  12. 
6fi&May  27, 
SJ&July  7, 

e4,Atir.  & 
666  A  U2.  n, 
490  Mar.  11. 
287  Feb.  10, 

l?Jan,  26, 


]9043ept.  24. 

J901|OcL  17, 

laio.oct.  9, 

1 902  Oct.  T, 
A  tiff.  2t. 

latsTJuly  10. 

lywoct.  17. 

ISIUOet.  16. 
1886  Oct.  16, 

1900  Oct.  9. 

lyoaoct.  19, 

tmtJct.  16, 
19l5|Scpt.  8, 
19ia,0ct.  7. 
IsaSOct.  19. 
ISMiOct.  20. 
13'96|Oi:t.  23. 

laaoioct.  20, 

1891;Oct.  30. 

1903  Oct  19, 
1910Oct,  2). 
1903  OcL  21, 
19LraUct.  ai. 
laisocu  13. 

lUtf20et.  33. 

IBHSOct.  19, 

189TOct.  £J. 

ItjiMOGC.  18. 
1896Sept.  20. 

1910Oct.  U. 

IStlftOcl.  26, 

litTlOet,  8. 

19UO«t.  30. 

ItJffiOct  24. 

1901  Oct.  11. 
1907  Oct.  5. 

1900  Oct  30, 
1^13  Oct,  6. 
]3H5Qct.  2a 

1901  Oct.  30. 

1900  Oct.  7, 
1990NDV,  S, 

imtiov.  2, 

laifiNov.  6, 

larjOct.  26, 

1901  OcL  •& 

isaioct.  2, 

IMIOct.  19, 

1874  OcL  2&, 

laST.Nov.  8. 

l^l'Oct.  19, 

IrtSiiNov.  1, 

IftOOOct.  4. 

19li3Sepl.  2. 

liKQApr.  12. 

1907  July  1. 

19l3Sept.  20, 

19lM;S«pi.  30. 

]895!Oct.  11, 

188SOCL  1. 

1909  Oct.  11, 

1903  Oct.  12, 

1906  Oct.  12. 
19l»7  Oct.  I?. 
1886  Oct.  23, 
19IP40ct.  24, 
1892;Oct.  30, 
IGiOftNav.  2, 
iS'JONov.  £. 
ISWNov.  2. 
lil02.Nov.  4, 
1898  Nov,  fi, 

1907  Not.  5, 
IBMNov.  6, 
189tfNov.  7. 
ISUa  Nov.  H, 
1:900  Nov.  9. 
1903  Nov.  12, 
IgOzNov,  U, 


1916  Briehl'a  diieaae.  ....  IISW 

1916  AcuU!  indiveatLon,. ..  3000 

1916  Bichloride  iKriaoningc.  30U0 

1916  Killed.   IBM 

19^6  Operation  an  kidney  16V0 

1916  Blind  Tisht  eye   4600 

1916  Typhoid  ft^ver ,  ,   16(M 

1915  Myocarditis...   3000 

1916  Cerebral  b«morrhns«  3000 

1915  Blind  left  eye   3(xM 

191S Suicide   3UO0 

l91GTubefculaBiH.. .......  1600 

1916  Killed   4BO0 

1916  Killed  ,   l&IO 

1916  pamiysis   3000 

1916  PamlyaiB   30O0 

1^16  MycNuinlitia   3000 

1916  Apoplely....   IMKl 

1916  Fattydcg-rafnofb't  4600 

1916  Opera'n  nipt,  urecha  1500 

1916  FoTty  d*!iir'ret'nof  h't  IStti 

1916  PerrkiouB  anaemia..  I  16W 

1916  Heart  failure   1500 

1916  Heniorrhage  of  bralnl  15C0 

1916  Killed   ..  3000 

Idlfi  Anuria  tclcnwii. . . . .  3000 

1916  Paralysis   ftiOO 

1936  Killed   3000 

1916  Bronchial  aHthma....  1500 

1916  Nephritis   1600 

1916 Typhoid  fever.. .(  IBOO 

1916  Cancer  j  3000 

1^16  Hemorrhaseof  brain  1500 

1916  Caicinuma  of  liver  .  I  1500 

1916  Locomator  atajxia. ...  1500 

1916  Paralynia  of  brain  . ,  IMO 

1916  Heart  trouble   3000 

1916  Leit      amputated. .  1500 

1916  NcphritiH       ...   4500 

1916  Chronic  nsphriciB.   ISOO 

1914  Blind  right  e,ye  ,  1500 

1916  Cancer  c£  mmach.  '  aOOO 

1916  Left  1^  amputated..  1500 

1916  Killed  ,   3O0O 

1916  Diaoaee  of  Btomaeh  3000 

1916  Killed,.   1600 

1916  Chronic  nfphritiH.-  ■■iOOo 

1916  General  paralms    .  1500 

1916  Complication  atdia'eii  ;W0 

1916  Locomator  ataxia. . . .  1500 

1916  ParalysiH   1500 

1916  pncunDdi*,,   1500 

19L6  Chronic  fiephritas....  3W0 

1915  Blind  riffhtoya   4500 

1916   4500 

1916  HiKht  eye  removed..  3000 

1916  Killed.  ,   1500 

1916  Killed   3000 

1916  Blind  left  tiye   SOOO 

191G  Carcinoma...,.   3O0O 

1916  Typfirjid  fever.,  ...  4500 

1916  Arterio  ecleroais   1600 

1916  Rypture  ff*l|  bladder  1500 

19  L6  Gaatru  eA  leri  tis   1 6OO 

19LG....   3000 

1916  TubcrculoBia.   1600 

1916  Kndocardllis  I'  1600 

1916  Myf^nrditis  ...  *500 

1916  Neuralsia  ot  heart  1500 

1916  Arterio  Bclertjaig   1500 

1916  Fareaia   1500 

1916  Hemorraircof  lunffs.  l&OO 

1916  Nephritis,,,..  i  l.VKl 

1916  HcArtdi»eaK.  I  sudd 


ISlg  l>iBbetes 
1916  Nephritis. . . 

I'SIS  Killed  

1916  NephrittB. . . 
1^1$  MvDcardltti. 


1500 

mo 

1600 
1500 
IGOa 


iFater  O.  KiUnder,  b. 

'Rachel  Tewkabury.w 
Elaic  G.  Maulsby.  w. 
Alma  A.  Murphy.  W, 
Mm.  S.  E.  Lano,  B. 

,Seir. 

EllaM.  Andertkon,  w. 
MrB.  Albt  Johnson^ni 
Jmnie  Riahc-r,  w- 
Self. 

Adirlla  E.  Delay,  w. 
Ida  Mutray,  w. 
BrotherH  and  Sister. 
Flora  M.  Owen,  w. 
Henrietta  Wagrier.w 
Elil-'th  HkhaniBon.w 
Children. 

Mrs.  It.  E,  Kincaid,w 

Hatiie  D.  Barker,  w, 

Delia  DulTy,  w. 

Ella  E.  VatiBuren,  s 

Wife  and  children. 
.Marit:  L,  St.  Marie,  w 

Jane  P.  Phillips,  w. 

Jennie  E.ijhepherd,w 

Mary  Campbell,  v. 
IFlorenca  V.  Lrady.  w 
IKste  FiUiceFald.  w. 
ILiiurB  A,  Bcttes,  d. 

Minnie  C.  Hnrtin. -w, 
lEIiz'th  UBthAway,  vr, 

Sarah  F.  Edwards.W. 

Loretta  Stont.  w. 

Hortsnse  Hanaoni,  d. 

EvHyn  Frardft,  w. 

Mary  Wood  row.  a, 
I  Nona  Bolton,  w. 

Iseir. 

E.B.Schinielpfi»ilg,w 
Martha  E.  Flak,  w. 
Self. 

Hary  E.Viquesney.W 

IScif. 

Noru  N.  BakeTr  w, 
Marion  Furd,  w. 
Martha  Butten.  w, 
Kai>^  InjH'^.  m. 
Jennie  M.  Henry,  w. 
Anna  Vnndn  walker,  w 
LissLc  J.  Fos,  w. 
Mi^ry  L.  RhndM.  w. 
AsptM  McLaean.  w. 
MaeJ.Cautk.  w, 
S«lf. 

iTh^rcEa  Schlesser.  fil 
S-'If. 

IFranccs  Cholson.  a, 
INt-llte  K.  Berry,  w. 
'Self. 

Zula  Gary.  w. 
Sarah  C.  L>ay,  m, 
Mary  Dtunpaey,  w. 
Sifitc^rs. 

Millie  Smith,  w. 
Mflj-y  Scott, 
L  uc  re'  iaS  Irom  beck.w 
Murirarci  Rowland,  w 
Myrdp  jS.  FiTisteT.  w, 
Haiiin  Nuckle«,  w. 
Mamie      Prcniey.  w. 
Mary  Murphy,  b. 
Martha  J.  Knill,  w. 
EuBcbia  H.  Morsltiy.  a 
Children. 

lAmelia  Beverly,  W. 
Mury  E.  Bailey,  w, 
Anna  J.  Murphy,  w, 
Anna  Ehrcnfeld,  w. 

I  Kitty  Blan  chard.  Wt 


Total  nnmber  of  daath  elaima 
XoCal  iiiiiiitwf  )if  diiabiUtj  i'Iw^t"? 


71 1 
II 


79 


Total  ■moontof  elainia,  S1S4,500.00 
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Pioaocial  Stateoeot 

CbSVBUUiIi.       Not.  1.  IMS. 

VOSTUABr  FUND  VCHI  OCTOMR 

Balance  on  hand  October  1. 191&  nXUM  TC- 

Received  by  asBesanienta  Nob.  in5-8?9and  back  aiMBamenta.  S197,B66  10 

Received  from  mem  be™  carried  by  the  AModation   2.3S8  70 

Int«reaf  for  October   711  81 

TotaL  90.968  W 

Paldfn  dahiu   171^  » 

Balance  on  hand  October  3L  IHSlMS  77 

SraCIAI.  KOBTUABT  FUHD  VOK  OOTOBBB 

Balance  OD  hand  October  1  ,  9B61.Cn  M 

BMdved  in  October    922.702  42 

IntamtfomAtluita  Trust  Co   104  OT 

t  49  928.806  49 

Otatal  9W*.«S« 

lUd  for  dqpodtory  bond!   ittll: 

BduM  on  band  October  81.  907<0U  9» 

KXPKNSX  rUHD  FOB  OCTOBBB 

Balance  on  hand  October  1  J8I;a7  fZ 

Received  from  fees  t     216  79 

Received  tnm  Z  par  eent  ■  4J*IHB 

(  t.'m  U  4,7W  W 

Total  t  8M98  « 

Expenses  for  October  ■■     S.409  St 

Balance  on  hand  October  8L  9H.WS  M 


SUteneat  of  MemberaUp 

FOB  OCTOBBB.  19U 

Oamified  rwprMMtte:.                                                                «T60  (1.600  9^250  9S.00O  $8,760  (4.500 

Tbtal  membership  Sept.  30.  m&                                                 1,624  42.976  122  19,838         6  4.S2S 

AivUcatioBS  and  leinstataaents  received  dnrlns  ^  month   136  60  14 

Totals                                                                               1.624  43,111  122  19^898         6  1639 

From  which  deduct  policies  terminated  by  death.  aeddeBt,  or 

otherwise                                                                            ■  8  109  ..        ^  11 

Total  membership  Oottter  81, 1916                                              1.G21  48,002  IS  19,816         6  4.SZJ 

Grand  total  


WEEKLY  INDEMNITY  CLAUIS  PAID  NOVEHBBR  1.  191& 


daim,  Div. 


•B15 

Si 

•S16 

290 

917 

27 

918 

177 

919 

666 

920 

166 

921 

630 

922 

603 

923 

664 

924 

409 

925 

189 

926 

66 

gsrz 

638 

928 

218 

939 

aio 

m 

496 

931 

264 

933 

639 

333 

187 

934 

686 

836 

768 

930 

768 

937 

789 

938 

98 

939 

488 

940 

686 

941 

726 

942 

627 

948 

31S 

Kama 


AmouiiL 


I  Claim  Div. 


Fet^  AJriclt.  Ad^  

Alex.  T.  Stewart.  Adv... 

George  B,  Patterson  

T.  E.  Penn.  

O.  D.  Edens  

Charlea  Booth  

M.  S.  Cartright  

H.  W.  Brookbank.. ...... 

Ralph  W.EUiot.  

T.  G.  Bowen  

John  H.  Sheplw  

John  O'Hidkran.  

Bhner  Rudolph  

H.  H.  Horner  

J.  E.  Shreo  

C  a  Devinn^  

H.  L.  Handy.  

T.  Shavhutd.  

Wm.  D.  Seott.  

Bdward  J.  Kelly.  

J.  P.  BOKF  

DsaM  S.  Morrow  

GlemoBt  W.  Hambriffht. 

Lmi  Hardee  

P.  M.  Lambert.  

J.  E.  Fergnson    

Albert  P.  F.  PanBCfrrau. 

Chna.  S.  Duffleld  

Carl  Hanson  


tm  00 

944 

S13 

200  00 

946 

262 

40  00 

946 

221 

74  29 

947 

8 

»  00 

948 

308 

61  43 

949 

366 

21  48 

960 

367 

87  14 

961 

609 

128  6? 

962 

485 

6?  14 

063 

66 

328  67 

964 

271 

26  71 

965 

733 

82  86 

966 

301 

168  67 

967 

210 

SO  00 

968 

393 

94  29 

969 

471 

140  00 

960 

278 

84  29 

961 

531 

74  29 

962 

842 

26  71 

963 

686 

71  4S 

064 

404 

n  « 

966 

806 

217  U 

966 

178" 

40  00 

m 

178 

80  00 

968 

166 

8  177 

969 

886 

15  00 

970 

304 

S  57 

971 

fi82 

61  43 

972 

578 

3.  P.  Eu&o  

David  H.  Skinner. . . . 

A.  El  O^ns.  

W.  E.  T-«"^'»Tin  

V.  H.  Inman.  

Jos.  Rehm  

W.  P.  Krfly.  

Z.  B.  Mansfield  

3.  D.  Wilson  

Wm.  CoUins  

R.  H.  Chalkley  

G.  L.  Bruce  

Wm.  T.  Monroe  

J.aBeaaler.  

John  Dider  

O.  L.  Taylor  

E.  H.  Buck  

Louis  J.  Landry  

A.  E.  Arnold..  

John  Traoey  

B.  S.  Pease   

Jtriin  A.  Cooley  

B.E.  Wiley.  

Wallace  J.  Lang  

James  L.  Grlfnn  

George  McLaugbtin. 

A.  J.  Trumble  

E.  H.  Michels.  

D.  D.  Wall  


Amooat 
Nd 


917  14 
84  29 
20  00 
222  SS 
140  00 
109  29 
64  29 
34  29 
140  00> 

27  86 
'  46  711 

28  Et 
87  1« 
61  4S 
46  00 
86  71 
74  2S 
86  71 
20  00 
40.00 
40  00 
90  00 
134  20 

80  00 
19  29 
ICT  14 
U8S7 
40  29 
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Ctelm  Dhr. 


AmooBt 

Div. 

$28  S7 

22 

640 

6  71 

28 

664 

90  09 

24 

602 

150  00 

26 

602 

00 

26 

684 

ISO  00 

27 

TBI 

840  00 

28 

tS4 

05  71 

29 

448 

11  48 

W 

818 

81  48 

81 

611 

20  00 

82 

614 

25  71 

88 

600 

111  48 

84 

SIS 

202  86 

86 

296 

748  67 

86 

U8 

80  00 

87 

S3 

26  74 

88 

141 

46  71 

89 

482 

26  71 

40 

204 

lU  29 

41 

48 

S  4S 

«! 

208 

lU  20 

48 

212 

126  71 

44 

262 

76  00 

46 

299 

46  00 

46 

888 

107  16 

47 

666 

87  14 

48 

886 

26  71 

467 

889 

21148 

*818 

210 

87  14 

884 

218 

48  67 

*203 

19 

100  00 

*867 

868 

17  14 

•687 

668 

40  00 

76 

408 

22  86 

*868 

882 

28  67 

369 

686 

40  00 

578 

220 

61  48 

777 

8 

71  48 

*949 

66 

94  29 

"436 

669 

01  48 

•915 

89 

48  67 

•679 

488 

81  43 

••174 

826 

116  74 

*916 

290 

17  14 

629 

872 

40  00 

702 

19 

46  71 

846 

444 

100  00 

AtBoont 
Paid 


978 

860 

974 

763 

•976 

642 

•917 

831 

•978 

262 

•979 

2G7 

SBO 

125 

981 

249 

9B2 

816 

988 

719 

9B4 

617 

986 

600 

986 

696 

987 

668 

988 

624 

989 

617 

990 

496 

991 

496 

992 

484 

998 

474 

994 

446 

9S6 

408 

996 

404 

997 

861 

9se 

190 

999 

177 

1000 

132 

1 

101 

2 

66 

S 

19 

4 

19 

5 

19 

6 

87 

7 

809 

8 

194 

9 

EAQ 

tnv 

10 

42 

11 

66 

12 

66 

18 

166 

U 

184 

16 

242 

16 

267 

17 

271 

IS 

807 

19 

872 

20 

876 

£1 

444 

0«  Lit  Hoora,. ,  ^  t 
JanraP.  BjEh,,,„. 
V.  O.  Elle)»u5a.  Adv 

A.  L.T«inll,  AdT... 
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180 
181 
188 


mDEHMITT.  DEATH  AND  DISABILTIT  CLADIS  PAID  NOVEMBER  1.  1910. 

Dtv.  Name                                                                       Ant.  Paid 

89       W.  E.  labMtcr  12.100  00 

711      Samud  I.  White,  riffbt  ]ag  ampatated.   2^  100  00 

m       W.M.  Brown   2.100  00 

K800  00 


Total  nninber  of  Indenmitir  Death  and  Dbabflity  Claima,  3. 
Weekly  iBdanuiity  ClaimB  paid  from  Deeember  1.  1906.  to  October  1.  1916 
Indemnity  Death  and  DiMUUty  Claima  paid  from  April  1.  1907.  to  Oct.  1, 
1916,  


1880.638  19 


810.897  86 


96,800  W 
tl9^  88 


81.141.486  04       81.141.480  04 
11.161,861  87 


NOTICE  TO  INDEMNITY  POUCYHOLDERS. 

Tba  Rnt  Qwurtsrtr  Praannm  for  1917  oayoor  Indaamiily  limirMieeUdne  ud 
p^able  to  jroor  InMursBco  Secretary  on  or  bef<»o  the  Slat  of  DecMnlmr,  1916.  FoOorw 
on  jour  part  to  this  Indenmity  Prwniuin»  as  provided  in  Sectioitt  23  and  24  of  Ao 
IndwimHy  Bj-Lawa,  wiD  lapw  yoor  poUcf  and  Imt*  yoa  onprofocled.  Bo  "on  tfano." 

W.  B.  FUTCH.  Pnddaat,  C.  E.  RICHAKDAigGintq  afiKf£^^li\^ 
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PAIN  AND  ITS  RELIEF 

By  Dr.  E.  L.  Abogado 


OURS  is  not  a  nation  of  Stoics.  We 
are  not  indifferent  to  pain.  We 
abhor  it    Be  it  ever  so  slight,  we 
fume  and   fret  until  we  get  rid  of  it, 
because  it  annoys  us— it  interferes  with 
our  work  and  pleasure. 

And  if  pam  is  severe — the  pain  of 
rheumatinn.  sciatica,  neuralgia,  gout  or 
some  acute  nerve  derangement— ^we  are 
apt  to  regard  it  as  sufficient  excuse  for  a 
hurried  call  at  the  doctor  s  office. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  American  people 
probably  suffer  more  annoying,  useless 
pain,  than  any  other  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

That  is  because  of  the  intennty  of  our 
complex  civilization— the  strenuosity  of 
our  effort  to  secure  dollars — the  rapidity 
of  our  pace  in  pursuit  of  pleasure— the 
indulgence  of  our  appetites. 

Rich,  poor,  saint,  sinner,  stray  from  the 
straight,  narrow  path  of  nature's  immu- 
table law,  until  Pain  is  so  universally 
pment,  so  much  of  the  time,  that  one 
can  scarcely  find  a  home,  m  any  walk  in 
life,  in  all  this  broad  land,  that  is  un- 
acquainted with  pain.  Pain  is  so  common 
that  to  see  a  frown  is  to  bring  forth  the 
question,  "Are  you  in  pain?" 

De^ite  the  almost  universal  prevalence 
of  pain  in  its  various  manifestations,  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  some  people  dread  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  attempting  to 
relieve  themselves  of  it,  almost  as  much 
as  they  dread  the  pain  itself. 

How  fortunate  therefore  it  is,  that  there 
is  a  simple  and  reliable  remedy,  which, 
because  of  its  power  to  bring  nire  and 


.speedy  relief  from  pain  in  any  form,  maj 
be  termed  a  "pain  specialist." 

Ready  to  minister  to  the  need  of  evety 
one  who  suffers  pain,  regardless  of  its 
primary  cause,  anti-kamnia  tablets  await 
yofir  call  at  every  drug  store. 

The  development  of  most  diseases  ii 
heralded  by  pain  and  fever,  and  vrfiile  n 
no  sense  a  cure-all,  anti-kamnia  taUeb 
are  exceedingly  useful  in  a  large  nombtf 
of  diseases. 

That  is  because  diese  tablets  are  <pmt 
as  effective  as  reducers  of  fever  w  tkij 
are  as  relievers  of  pain. 

Therefore,  they  have  their  use  ia  w| 
disease  where  pain  or  fever  aists^  eAa  | 
together  or  separately. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  prominat 
practitioners  everywhere  have  prescribed 
anti-kamnia  tablets  with  most  satisfying 
results  in  the  treatment  of  all  kinds  of 
headache,  migraine,  neuralgia.  la  grippe 
and  its  after-effects;  as  a  sedative  in  iodi- 
gestion,  gastralgia,  dyspepsia,  hysteria  sod 
insomnia ;  as  an  antipjrretic  in  inteimittent 
and  malarial  fevers  and  bronchitis  and  hr 
the  severe  pains  of  toothache,  sciatica, 
rheumatism  and  gouL 

You  know  full  well  when  you  are  in 
pain  or  when  you  feel  feverish,  and  it 
doesn't  require  a  physi<aan*s  advice  to  ttfl 
you  so — -nor  is' a  prescription  needed  to 
take  anti-kamnia  tablets.  They  msy  be 
obtained  in  any  quantity  desired. 

You'll  find  it  no  longer  necessaiy  to 
take  your  every  ache  and  pain  to  a  doctor, 
when  you  have  once  learned  of  the  quick 
relief  afforded  by  antUkanmia.tableti;  Ae 
pain  specialisfit^itittri^^-i^^^l&ag  stoia 
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